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REAUTHORIZATION OF TEA-21 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 24, 2002 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

Washington, DC. 

PERSPECTIVES FROM T H E FEDERAL, STATE, 

AND LOCAL LEVELS 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:33 a.m. in room 406, 
Senate Dirksen Building, Hon. James M. Jeffords (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jeffords, Smith, Campbell, Inhofe, Crapo, 
Chafee, Warner, Baucus, Corzine, and Reid. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. JEFFORDS, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 

Senator Jeffords. The committee will come to order. Good 
morning and welcome to this the first in our series of hearings on 
reauthorization of the Nation’s Surface Transportation Program. 

Our nation’s transportation system is one of the best in the 
world. Nearly every American relies upon our roads, bridges, high- 
ways, or mass transportation to get them where they need to go. 
But this reliance can also be a source of great frustration in the 
lives of our citizens. 

As we open our first of 11 hearings on this matter, we begin a 
process that will examine what works and what does not work, and 
our nation will be better off for the exercise. 

The Committee on Environment and Public Works has primary 
responsibility for the reauthorization process. EPW has a distin- 
guished record of service in this regard; most recently and most im- 
portantly, through its work under Chairman Moynihan in 1991 and 
Chairman Chafee in 1997. 

Their leadership unified the committee to produce the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act, referred to as ISTEA, 
and the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century, TEA-21. 
I intend to continue this effective bi-partisan tradition during 2002, 
and on toward the reauthorization in 2003. 

Our committee today includes many distinguished participants 
from those prior authorization efforts. Senators Warner, Smith, 
Inhofe, Bond, Baucus, Reid, Graham, Lieberman, Boxer, and 
Wyden have all been key contributors in the past, and I look for- 
ward to using their wisdom and experience during the coming 
months. I, too, had the honor to serve on the committee during the 
enactment of ISTEA. 
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In TEA-21, we have inherited a transportation policy and pro- 
gram that is basically sound. Our task this year will be to refine 
and evolve the program, based on the lessons learned over the past 
10 years. We also examined the current and projected state of our 
transportation system, and the demands that it must meet. 

Along with Ranking Member Smith and Subcommittee Chairmen 
Reid and Ranking Member Inhofe, I have announced an ambitious 
hearing agenda for the coming year. Hearings will be held at both 
the full and the subcommittee level. 

This will be a year-long dialog with the many stakeholders in the 
transportation community. We will seek the best ideas from the 
brightest minds. We will hear from government, industry and sys- 
tem users. My goal is an inclusive process, open to all points of 
view from all parts of the nation. 

With Senator Reid and Inhofe at the helm, members of our 
Transportation Infrastructure Subcommittee will examine the 
transportation program in detail. There will be technical brain 
trusts. We will also work very closely with other Senate commit- 
tees’ jurisdiction for reauthorization: Banking, Budget, Commerce 
and Finance. 

EPW will be the workshop for crafting the next authorization 
language. I invite proposals from my many colleagues on the wide 
range of issues that will make up the final committee package. I 
offer this committee as the forum for blending these proposals. As 
chairman, I extend my good offices to achieve that blend. 

A few common threads run through our upcoming hearing 
projects. These include safety and security, economic growth, com- 
munity enhancement, and the balancing of interests. These are 
challenging matters, made more difficult by our nation’s current fi- 
nancial uncertainties. 

In fact, concern over future resources unites all the stakeholders 
in transportation. Success will require strength through unity. This 
committee will provide a common ground. 

The nation’s transportation program is a model of effective fed- 
eralism. The program is de-centralized, collaborative and flexible. 
It draws on resources from Federal, State, local, and private 
sources. In recognition of this, we are joined today by our partners 
from the Cabinet, the States, and local government. 

Our hearing today will begin with the Honorable Norman Mi- 
neta. Secretary of the U.S. Department of Transportation, and my 
close colleague in the House. Norm has taken a break from inspect- 
ing the baggage at BWI to join us this morning, and we appreciate 
that. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Smith, Secretary Mineta will be followed by a panel of 
elected officials from around the country. Bob Wise, the Governor 
of West Virginia, unfortunately was scheduled to be here, but his 
plane is grounded. So he will not be here, but we will have his tes- 
timony. 

Bob also served with me in the House, and served on the House 
Transportation Infrastructure Committee. So he knows a thing or 
two about the reauthorization. 
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Commissioner Chris Hart of Hillsborough County, FL, will rep- 
resent the National Association of Counties. Chris chairs a NACo 
Transportation Committee. 

Boise, Idaho Mayor H. Brent Coles will represent the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors. He is the immediate past president of the con- 
ference. 

Finally, from my great State of Vermont, my friend, Burlington 
Mayor Peter Clavelle will represent the National League of Cities. 
I am especially pleased to welcome a fellow Green Mountain Boy 
to these proceedings. In Vermont, we put a high value on balancing 
our environmental concerns and our transportation needs. I pledge 
to move forward on the bill, which will encompass a balance in the 
years to come. 

I am pleased to be joined by such very knowledgeable witnesses. 
We will need their wisdom when we reconsider the authorization 
here. 

I want to know how our transportation policy works for Ameri- 
cans, for voters, for customers, users, citizens, and constituents. I 
want to know how the program is blended with other public objec- 
tives, social, environmental, and economic. 

Finally, I want to explore the ways to best meet future chal- 
lenges. I look forward to our distinguished witnesses coming forth. 
But let me now turn to my good friend. Bob Smith. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. BOB SMITH, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Senator Smith. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and 
good morning, Mr. Secretary. It is always a pleasure to see you 
here. 

I want to just point out, as you did, Mr. Chairman, that this is 
the first in a series of hearings that we are going to be having for 
the reauthorization of the so-called Transportation Equity Act, or 
TEA-21. It is a lot of work. We have a lot more to do. 

I can remember 4 years ago, I was a member of the conference 
committee on the TEA-21 legislation. We worked hard. I think we 
did some good things, and there is always room for criticism, I 
guess. But I feel that overall, we did a good job with this legisla- 
tion, and we made some significant changes. 

Over the next year or so, as we prepare for this reauthorization, 
this is really one of the most significant things that Congress does. 
Virtually every American, in one way or another, is impacted by ei- 
ther a car or a road. Our economy is so closely linked with the ca- 
pabilities of our transportation system, it just takes on huge impor- 
tance. It is vital to each one of our States, as well as us, personally. 

What you hear most often about TEA-21 is that it provided for 
about a 40 percent increase in transportation funding over the pre- 
vious law, which was called ISTEA. 

But another highly touted feature was that it provided funding 
guarantees, so that the tax revenues that came into the trust fund 
would be spent on transportation, which is the way it should be. 

But some of the cornerstone achievements of TEA-21 unfortu- 
nately appear to be threatened by the shortfalls in the so-called 
RABA calculations revenue-aligned budget authority. There is a $5 
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billion reduction predicted there from TEA-2 1’s guaranteed levels, 
if you will, for fiscal year 2003. 

We could not really anticipate, and I have never run into any- 
body yet, that could totally predict what the budget is going to be 
on a given year. But this issue has enormous unintended con- 
sequences, and I think you know, Mr. Secretary, that we are all 
going to have to deal with it. 

But I appreciate your sharing these calculations with us in the 
past few days, in the interest of honesty here, so that we have 
some time to digest the impact before the release of the President’s 
budget, and we really appreciate that. We will treat it in that spir- 
it, as well. 

We are going to be having a hearing very soon, after the budget 
is released, I know, Mr. Chairman, to explore in detail the revenue 
forecasts, the firewall principles, and the RABA mechanism. But 
for now, I have just asked my staff to thoroughly examine the pro- 
visions with the help of the documentation that you have provided 
us, Mr. Secretary, so we can adopt or develop a prudent course as 
we move forward on this bill. 

I want to briefly bring three points to the attention of the chair- 
man and my fellow committee members and the Secretary on some 
areas that I think we are going to have to focus a good deal of ef- 
fort on, and it is something that I have been involved in. 

First is environmental streamlining. It is a very important issue, 
because it oftentimes is unintended — sometimes intended, I sup- 
pose — and slows down and increases the costs of many of the high- 
way projects in our country. 

We are working on a pilot, if you will, in New Hampshire, on the 
1-93 corridor, where we have everybody sitting down periodically 
and talking and working together, so that we do not have to do this 
sequential business; but we can rather work together. It is working 
very well. It is just a widening project, but it is a little more than 
that. There are some other things that have to be involved there. 

It is working, and I think with this streamlining, we are trying 
to make the streamlining language, which I helped to draft, work 
in a way that is productive. I think it is working. But if the project 
is consistent with environmental protection, then it should not be 
subject to excessive delays, and oftentimes, it is. 

The second area that I will be focusing on is that of the freight 
movement in this country and the capacity. From 1990 to 1998, 
there was a 22 V 2 increase in vehicle miles traveled. During that 
same period, there was only a 1 percent increase in the number of 
lane miles on the roadway. 

So transportation is not just about accommodating commuters. It 
is also a very efficient system, vital to moving consuming goods 
from one part of our country to the other. If we neglect this issue, 
it is going to have even more of a negative impact on our economy. 

Finally, let me mention briefly the issue of air quality. There are 
some loose ends that remain from some of the court decisions on 
this issue. Myself and other members of the committee want to 
work closely with the U.S. Department of Transportation and EPA 
on resolving these loose ends, so called, so that we can accomplish 
our air quality goals, without burdening the transportation commu- 
nity, or causing unnecessary delay. 
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I do not believe we have to burden or cause unnecessary delay 
to meet those standards. It is about cooperation and partnership, 
rather than confrontation. 

So I look forward to working with you, Mr. Secretary, on those 
issues. Again, I thank you for coming here today, and thank you 
for your strong commitment to our nation’s transportation system, 
and thank you for serving; and thank you, Mr. Chairman, for hold- 
ing this hearing. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, thank you for a good statement. 

Senator Reid. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY REID, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 

Senator Reid. Thank you very much. Senator Jeffords. I appre- 
ciate your recognizing me. I have to get back to the floor by 10 
o’clock. 

This is the first in a series of hearings reauthorizing our Nation’s 
Surface Transportation Program. I am happy to be able to chair 
the Transportation Subcommittee. I recognize that that was given 
to me by virtue of Senator Baucus, who is heavily engaged in other 
matters. I appreciate that very much. 

I look forward to working with you, Mr. Chairman, Senator 
Smith, and of course. Senator Baucus, who has to be an integral 
part of anything that we do in this legislative session with this bill; 
not only because he has chaired this full committee in the past, but 
also because he is chairman of the Finance Committee. 

As some of you will soon recognize, if we are going to be able to 
do the things that need to be done with transportation in this bill, 
we are going to have to get some help from the Finance Committee, 
because of the monetary shortfall that we have. 

The problems in Nevada, I think, are representative, but to an 
exaggerate point, of the problems that we have in America today. 
We are a very large State; the sixth largest State in the Conti- 
nental United States, seventh now with Alaska. 

We have not only wide areas; the length of the State is some 700 
miles long. We have growth in Southern Nevada that is 10,000 a 
month coming in to that area. We have really serious, serious prob- 
lems that we need help with. 

I recognize the budget shortfall that we are going to have unless 
something changes. In the State of Nevada, if things go the way 
they are, we will have a budget shortfall of about $60 million in 
just highway transportation funds. That is a significant amount of 
money in a Highway Bill for a State like Nevada. 

But having said that, it is our job to build upon the successes of 
ISTEA and TEA-21, and protect the gains, identify the weak- 
nesses, and improve our transportation system. 

Throughout this hearing process, we are going to look at ways to 
meet the transportation challenges of a new century. Chairman 
Jeffords and I have worked together so that we are going to have 
about one hearing a month, the full committee or the sub- 
committee. 

We want to make sure that people who have concerns about 
transportation in this country have an opportunity to voice their 
opinions. We will investigate how multi-modal approaches can help 
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us address transportation problems and improve mobility. We will 
examine the physical condition of our highways; the bridge infra- 
structure. 

We will study the transportation sector’s impact on the economy 
and the environment. We will look for innovative approaches to 
transportation problems. 

Last fall, I worked very hard in trying to come up with an infra- 
structure investment package for purposes of having a stimulative 
effect to this economy. There is nothing that stimulates the econ- 
omy more than road building. It is very, very labor intensive. 

Every billion dollars means 42,000 new jobs. Every person who 
has a job is paying taxes. They are buying homes, cars, refrig- 
erators. We need to do whatever we can to stimulate that sector 
of our economy. 

Having said all that, I hope that we have the resources that we 
need to meet the demands of Nevada and the rest of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your courtesy, and I will ask unani- 
mous consent that my full statement be made part of the record. 

Senator Jeffords. It will be admitted. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Reid follows.] 

Statement of Hon. Harry Reid, U.S. Senator from the State of Neveda 

Welcome to the first in a series of hearings on the reauthorization of our nation’s 
surface transportation program. I am pleased to have the opportunity to chair the 
Subcommittee on Transportation, Infrastructure and Nuclear Safety and look for- 
ward to working closely with Senator Jeffords and other members of the committee 
to write the legislation reauthorizing the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st 
Century, known as TEA-21. 

This legislation is critically important to each of our States and to the Nation as 
a whole. I represent Nevada, the fastest growing State in the country, and I have 
seen how such rapid growth has placed tremendous demands on our road system 
and our entire transportation infrastructure. I understand the problems and needs 
of Nevada, and that’s why I will continue to provide leadership on this issue. I want 
to make sure that in my State and across America we have a transportation system 
that promotes economic growth, improves safety, enhances quality of life, and pro- 
tects the environment. 

Ten years ago, the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act B ISTEA — 
revolutionized transportation policy. TEA-21, enacted in 1998, maintained the prin- 
ciples of ISTEA while bringing significant new resources to our highway and transit 
infrastructure. TEA-21 shifted 4.3 cents of the gas tax from the General Fund to 
the Highway Trust Fund and created the budgetary firewalls which ensure that all 
revenues into the trust fund are dedicated to transportation investments. 

Now it is our job to build upon the successes of ISTEA and TEA-21 — to protect 
the gains, identify the weaknesses, and improve our transportation system. 

Throughout this hearing process we will look at ways to meet the transportation 
challenges of a new century. 

• We will seek to use new technologies to improve operations, alleviate conges- 
tion and enhance security in metropolitan areas; 

• We will investigate how multi-modal approaches can help us address transpor- 
tation problems and improve mobility; 

• We will examine the physical condition of our highway and bridge infrastruc- 
ture; 

• And we will study the transportation sector’s impact on the economy and the 
environment; 

As we look for innovative approaches to transportation problems, we must recog- 
nize that ensuring adequate funding will be perhaps our biggest challenge. 

Last fall, I was the leading proponent of including infrastructure investment 
funds in the economic stimulus package. My view was, and still is, that investing 
in our infrastructure creates jobs and economic activity in the short-run and results 
in permanent improvements that also benefit our economy in the long run. 

Unfortunately, in Fiscal Year 2003 we face a $9 billion decrease in highway fund- 
ing. This is just the opposite of an economic stimulus B it is more of an economic 
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depressant. This loss of funding is of great concern, especially during a recession, 
and in the long run will diminish the productivity of our transportation sector. I 
hope that the President’s budget will somehow consider this important economic 
issue. It will continue to be a top priority for me. 

The Transportation, Infrastructure, and Nuclear Safety Subcommittee that I chair 
will hold a hearing devoted to the fiscal year 2003 Federal Highway Administration 
budget proposal and TEA-21 reauthorization in February. I look forward to address- 
ing funding issues in much greater detail at that hearing. 

For now, I am very pleased with the excellent slate of witnesses we have on hand 
for this opening hearing to provide the committee with perspectives on reauthoriza- 
tion from the Federal, State, and local level. Mr. Secretary, I welcome you here 
today. We could ask for no better partner in this process and I am delighted at the 
opportunity to work with you again. I look forward to your testimony. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Campbell. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. BEN NIGHTHORSE CAMPBELL, 
U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 

Senator Campbell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I apologize 
for being late. Has the Secretary made his statement yet? 

You have not? We are still rattling around. I would rather listen 
to him speak than hear myself. I have been a friend of Norm Mi- 
neta for years and years, serving with him in the House. We also 
have a connection in San Jose, where we both spent an awful lot 
of years. 

I would like to say that if you look at the numbers, Nevada, 
where Senator Reid hails from, is the fastest growing State; Ari- 
zona, second, and Colorado, third. Because we are such fast grow- 
ing States, the importance of a new Highway Bill is going to take 
on huge proportions. 

When we passed TEA-21 in 1998, the total overall funding rep- 
resented a 40 percent increase over the previous authorization. But 
for Colorado, it meant a 52 percent increase over the money that 
we had received before that, to the tune of about $100 million more 
than we had gotten. 

Certainly, we were grateful for that and put it to good use. But 
it seems like in those fast growing western States, we are always 
behind the curve. No matter how much money we put into trans- 
portation, we still need more, because of the influx of people. 

I personally believe, as Senator Reid does, that we need to con- 
centrate a great deal on highway development. It seems to me that 
we ought to be learning more from those countries who have had 
such great success with moving people like Japan has, as an exam- 
ple, with light rail and fast rail and alternative ways of moving 
people. 

Because I am beginning to think that you cannot simply build 
your way out in these high growth areas; just build your way out 
of things by adding more and more lanes, which just seems to in- 
crease more an more congestion. So I would hope as we move 
along, we put emphasis on alternative ways of moving people. 

Last, Mr. Chairman, just let me say that I am particularly inter- 
ested, and I do not know if the Secretary is going to say anything 
about this today, but we reached kind of a compromise agreement 
last year on the issue of Mexican trucks coming into America. 

As we move along this year, I am going to be very interested in 
seeing how that is going to develop, and what kind of problems it 
has created and what kind of problems it has solved with that com- 
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promise. So with that, just let me say welcome, Norm. It is very 
nice to see you again, and I look forward to working with you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Campbell follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Ben Nighthorse Campbell, U.S. Senator from the State 

OF Colorado 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Smith, I would like to thank you for scheduling this im- 
portant hearing. I would also like to welcome these distinguished panels and thank 
them for taking the time meeting with us today. 

As we begin this new year, the country faces many challenges. Among these in- 
cludes the transportation crisis in this country. 

Each year, traffic congestion costs the United States billions of dollars. As Mayor 
Coles will discuss in his testimony, the Western United States is booming. However, 
along with growth and progress come growing pains that many States have been 
dealing with for many years. 

The passage of Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) in 1998 
has helped solve many of the transportation problems across the country. The over- 
all total funding in TEA-21 represents a 40 percent increase over the previous au- 
thorization Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA), which was 
enacted in 1991. Under TEA-21 Colorado saw a 52 percent increase over the State’s 
ISTEA distribution. With the Federal funds that were authorized in TEA-21 by this 
committee and appropriated by the Senate Appropriations Committee, upon which 
I also serve, the Colorado Department of Transportation has moved from a $200 
million annual budget to more than a $300 million annual budget. 

This higher level of funding has allowed COOT to move forward with transpor- 
tation projects that would not have been able to be completed without TEA-21. In 
fact, the COOT has been able to take advantage of innovative financing techniques, 
which were also authorized by this committee, to allow them to accelerate many 
projects. 

For example, the Federal Grant Anticipation Revenue Vehicle (GARVEE) Pro- 
gram has allowed COOT to accelerate 28 key Strategic Projects statewide. Many of 
the projects would have taken 50 years to complete. What the Federal program has 
allowed COOT to do is accelerate completion of those projects to under 10 years, 
a substantial cost savings. 

However, recent budget projections predict a $4.9 billion shortfall from what was 
originally predicted in the fiscal year 2003 budget and over $9 billion less than what 
was allocated in the fiscal year 2002 budget. This budget shortfall will be a chal- 
lenge to all of us as we move forward on this first step to re-authorization. I look 
forward to working with this committee on a wide range of priority topics over the 
course of the year and welcome input from all levels of government, system users 
and private industry. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Baucus. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MAX BAUCUS, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 

Senator Baucus. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is a 
real pleasure to be with you today. I very much commend you and 
the leadership of this committee for setting out a very ambitious 
and aggressive hearing schedule. 

It is my experience, frankly, that the more we begin early with 
hearings and deeply examine the various aspects of this issue, the 
more likely it is that we are going to have a good product when 
we reauthorize this bill, I might say with some bemusement, in an- 
other Congress. Nevertheless, it is very important this year to get 
all this out and have the hearings. 

I would remind you that we did get a significant increase, as we 
all remember, last year from the previous Highway Bill, because of 
the diversion of the 4.3 cents from general revenue into the High- 
way Trust Fund. 
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That gave us a big shot in the arm. On average, each State got 
about a 40 percent annual increase in highway fund. At that time, 
we had the assistance of Senator Byrd, Senator Graham, and the 
others who were very helpful in making that change. 

With the problems with so-called RABA, it is apparent that we 
are going to have to look for other ways to increase revenue to the 
trust fund. I have some ideas on how to do that. 

In addition, we might look at potential greater use of the trust 
fund to get additional obligation authority, to make sure no State 
gets a cut or reduction in highway funds, and perhaps even may 
get an increase. Mr. Secretary, I hope at the appropriate time you 
can address the degree to which you think that is appropriate. 

Highways are the life blood of my State, Montana. We have more 
Federal highway miles per capita than any other State in the na- 
tion. We have more than Alaska, but of course, Alaska does not 
have quite the number of people that we do, and not the number 
of highways, either, because you fly in Alaska; you do not travel 
the road. But nevertheless, we have more Federal highway miles 
per capita than any other State. 

The program provides about 11,000 jobs in Montana. Those are 
high paying jobs. They say that because, regrettably, Montana has 
slid from about tenth in the nation in per capita income in 1946 
to now, depending on how you calculate it, 50th, 49th, or 80th. So 
these are jobs that are good paying jobs. It makes a heck of a dif- 
ference to say nothing about the greater ease of transportation in 
our State. 

I look forward very much, Mr. Chairman, to working with you 
under your leadership on the committee. I plan to introduce a bill 
in the next period of time, but I am not exactly sure when it will 
be. 

It will be some what of a western States’ bill, but I want to un- 
derline here and emphasize that it is going to be a national bill, 
too. I do not want to introduce legislation that is going to work to 
the detriment of other parts of the nation. 

In the last Highway Bill, TEA-21, essentially we worked very 
well. It was myself, representing primarily the western States, and 
our good friend, John Chafee, representing the northeastern States, 
and Senator Warner, the daughter States. We had meeting after 
meeting after meeting, with formula change after formula change 
after formula change. 

But we finally worked it out, after lots of different meetings, and 
so on and so forth. There is no doubt in my mind that you are 
going to have the same approach, which worked very well. 

I might say also that on the Finance Committee, I am going to 
be holding hearings on all the trust funds, looking at ways to, first 
of all, examine them taking stock, but also ways, particularly with 
respect to the Highway Trust Fund, to see if we can find additional 
dollars. Again, as I mentioned, I have some ideas how we can place 
more dollars into the trust fund. 

I mentioned the RABA situation. We have got to address that. 
I want to commend my good friend from New Hampshire in men- 
tioning environmental streamlining. I know members of this com- 
mittee will remember a couple 3 years ago when we were quite con- 
cerned with the inadequate environmental streamlining. 
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We asked the department to come up with some streamlining of 
environmental regulations, and my gosh, they came back with a 
flow chart that would make the flow chart of the whole committee 
system in the Congress look like a grapevine. 

It was so complicated that it made things more worse than bet- 
ter. I, therefore, think, Mr. Chairman, that the real answer to envi- 
ronmental streamlining is for us, in legislation, to be much more 
specific. I have some ideas there, which I will include in my legisla- 
tion, on how to deal with environmental streamlining, because it is 
a huge problem particularly, I know, in western States. 

But the main point, Mr. Chairman, is just I really commend you. 
You have got a great schedule outlined. You have got a reputation 
of really working together, and I pledge to work with you and also 
on the Finance Committee, to try to help this committee do its jobs 
with extra revenue. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Baucus follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Max Baucus, U.S. Senator from the State Montana 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. It is my pleasure to be here today to discuss the reau- 
thorization of a law that I am privileged to have helped write. Along with Senators 
Warner and Chafee and others on this committee and on other committees, we ham- 
mered out a bill that I believe was equitable to all States and that served this na- 
tion’s transportation system well. 

TEA-21 staked out new ground by putting into law the requirement that all gas 
tax revenues be devoted to highways. Some of the members in this room were in- 
strumental in achieving that goal. Now I don’t have to remind you of the difficult 
debates we had over funding formulas among the three main groups, northeast 
States, donor States, and western States. But in the end, we achieved a bill that 
was supported by the vast majority of Senators. So the final result, while not per- 
fect, was a good compromise and was broadly supported. 

I look forward to working with the leadership on this committee and other com- 
mittees to develop a new highway bill that will help to continue many of the ideas 
that TEA-21 began — the integrity of the Trust Fund, the budget firewalls and an 
equitable distribution of formula dollars. 

I plan to hold hearings on the Finance Committee addressing the balances in the 
Highway Trust Fund and on innovative ways of financing transportation projects. 

I plan to use my role as chairman of the Finance Committee to gain more funding 
for the program and to protect the Highway Trust Fund. As always I am committed 
to highways and to the Highway Trust Fund. 

I personally have several ideas about what I would like to see in a new bill and 
as I do for every reauthorization, I will be introducing a highway bill in the coming 
months. I have been working with the Montana DOT and other western States to 
develop ideas for the next several years of highway policy. I assure you that my bill 
will not serve the West to the detriment of other States. Quite the contrary. My bill 
will be a national bill and a decidedly pro highway bill. 

Once again, I look forward to being very active and assisting the leadership of 
this committee as much as I can, as we embark on this new chapter in highway 
law. There is something of concern that I would like to mention here today, particu- 
larly in the presence of our distinguished Secretary of Transportation. It has come 
to my attention that because of various factors, the RABA for this year will be nega- 
tive. In fact I have heard predictions that we are looking at a program that is $9 
billion less than the fiscal year 2002 program. We must do something about this. 
We cannot go into the next reauthorization with such a low baseline. If this is in 
fact the case and we are looking at a lower program over the next few years, I would 
support the influx of new obligation authority to the States for the next 2 years. 
This would prevent the base numbers for the next highway bill from going down 
too much. I hope that Secretary Mineta will address this in his remarks today and 
that this committee, the Finance Committee and the Administration can work to- 
gether to alleviate this problem that will plague our reauthorization efforts if not 
addressed. 

I look forward to today’s hearing and future hearings as we prepare for the next 
reauthorization. 
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Senator Jeffords. Well, thank you, and I look forward to work- 
ing with you. 

Senator Inhofe. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. INHOFE, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Between the comments from the Senator from Montana on RABA 
and the problem, and I was going to get into that, you have pretty 
much said what my feelings are. The announcement on January 18 
that it could be a negative RABA is something that we are going 
to have to deal with, and we have some problems there. 

I have to also say that I spent 8 years in the House, working 
under the supervision of and working for Secretary Mineta. We 
have always worked very closely together. Quite frankly, I was 
thrilled when I heard the announcement that you were going to be 
our Secretary of Transportation. 

You will remember, the years that we spent trying to do the very 
thing that was accomplished in TEA-21, and that is to assure that 
all these highway dollars, the Highway Trust Fund, was going to 
go to highway projects. 

We have accomplished a lot of that. We have accomplished a lot 
of the problems with donor States, that Oklahoma was certainly in 
an awkward situation on; and also for the flexibility to allow the 
States and the cities and local jurisdictions to participate in this 
process in a way, and I think this hearing shows that. 

We are going to have input from people that are closer to the 
problem, back in the States. That has always been consistent with 
what you have stood for and what we have stood for, back in the 
8 years that we have worked together. 

So I am looking forward to continuing this, after this first hear- 
ing, and actively trying to do something to address the serious 
problems that we have, that we have talked about this morning. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Inhofe follows:] 

Statement of Hon. James M. Inhofe, U.S. Senator from the State of 

Oklahoma 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. As you have indicated, today is the first of series of 
hearings to prepare us for reauthorization of the Federal Highway Program. I look 
forward to working with you and our colleagues to further the progress made in 
TEA-21 for greater flexibility and allowing States to keep more of their gas tax dol- 
lars. As we begin the reauthorization process, I am anxious to hear from our State 
and local partners how we at the Federal level can assist them in meeting their 
unique transportation needs. 

One such need that is universally felt is mobility. Not only is it important to in- 
crease mobility for personal travel, but we must also address the critical congestion 
choke points affecting freight movements. Continue economic growth depends on an 
efficient and cost effective transportation system, which includes the movement of 
people, goods and services. 

The challenge before us will be to increase capacity without increasing costs by 
making better use of existing resources. Nothing better illustrates this point than 
the announcement on January 18th that the President’s budget for fiscal year 2003 
will report a negative RABA. [Revenue Aligned Budget Authority] As devised, 
RABA’s purpose is to protect the principal that every dollar into the Highway Trust 
Fund is spent on highway transportation projects as opposed to accumulating large 
balances as was the practice prior to TEA-21. Up until this point, we have enjoyed 
a positive RABA which has meant more spending on transportation infrastructure 
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than estimated by TEA-21. Just as RABA provides for windfall it also means we 
could have a situation where TEA-21 estimates overstate actual revenues received. 
It would appear that is the case for fiscal year 2003. 

Not surprisingly many questions have been asked about the calculations used to 
determine the fiscal year 2003 RABA number. These are legitimate questions that 
need serious examination and thought. Certainly if we can soften the extreme nega- 
tive effect of RABA for fsical year 2003, I would be supportive as long as we operate 
with the parameters of the existing statute and do not use funds outside of the trust 
fund to offset the loss. I am certain that several needed improvements to the RABA 
will be identified during this process which will be part of our reauthorization delib- 
erations. My concern is that we proceed carefully and make sure that any imme- 
diate response contemplated to the fiscal year 2003 negative number does not tie 
our hands down the road. 

Mr. Chairman I recognized that in an election year it will tempting to ignore 
RABA and merely “fix” the problem through an infusion of cash from general rev- 
enue. However, I believe that would be a mistake because we need to protect the 
integrity of the Highway Trust Fund which means we should structure the program 
around the actual receipts of the fund, be they negative or positive. 

I am anxious to hear from our witnesses representing State and local interests 
on how a negative RABA number will affect your highway program. Of course I am 
always pleased to hear from my good friend Norm Mineta. I doubt there is anyone 
who understands the current program better than Secretary Mineta. As one of the 
principle architects of ISTEA, he has a clear understanding of not only the policy 
embedded in the program, but also the politics of bringing diverse interests together 
in a final bill. In that light. Norm, I want to give you fair warning that the No. 
1 issue for me in ISTEA, i.e., increasing donor State returns, will continue to be 
my No. 1 issue in reauthorization of TEA-21. I suspect we may have some spirited 
discussions on how to address this, but I look forward to working with you on writ- 
ing a bill that we can all support. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and I look forward to working with you and Sub- 
committee Chairman Reid as we begin the reauthorization process. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Senator Corzine. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JON S. CORZINE, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 

Senator Corzine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Mineta, it is good to see you, again, welcome. 

I, too, join with all of you in congratulating and complimenting 
you on holding this series of hearings, Mr. Chairman. I look for- 
ward to both learning the intricacies of this, as a new member of 
the Senate, but also participating in trying to emphasize the impor- 
tance of transportation broadly to all of our States, wherever we 
are. 

New Jersey is a complicated State. It is the most densely popu- 
lated one in the country. The general studies will show you that 
we spend about 15 hours a week, the average citizen, stuck in traf- 
fic. While we may not be building as many highways, we have got 
a lot of underpasses, overpasses, bridges, and unlocking choke 
points that are necessary. 

That 15 hours a week, the way some people calculate it, is some 
place between $7.5 billion and $10 billion worth of lost economics 
from people not being on jobs, lost time at home, and has an obvi- 
ous stress impact. 

Being a 25-year commuter to New York City, I can promise you, 
it is real. It is not a figment of somebody’s imagination or hyper- 
bole. The gridlock problem is serious, and I think it needs to be 
combined, as Senator Campbell suggested, with an attention to 
mass transit. I am glad I am on the Banking Committee, which 
will be dealing with some of those issues as we go forward. 
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Then we have the donor/donee issue. While I know everyone, in 
their best interests, is trying to arrange all these things well, some- 
how or another, my State has ended up being in the donee position, 
in that 9.5 baseline. 

So it is an issue that is very much on the minds of the people 
of our State. I know it is absolutely vital to the effective economic 
well being of all of our States and nation. So I think it is terrific 
that you are holding these hearings. I will place my full statement 
in the record, and I look forward to being an active participant. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Corzine follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Jon S. Corzine, U.S. Senator from the State of New 

Jersey 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this first in a series of hearings on reau- 
thorization of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century — TEA-21, and I’d 
like to join you in welcoming our witnesses. 

As a member of the Environment and Public Works Committee as well as the 
Banking Committee, I look forward to being an active participant in drafting a bill 
that helps fund our highway and mass transit needs. 

Mr. Chairman, drivers in New Jersey spend nearly 50 hours a year stuck in traf- 
fic, according to the New Jersey Institute for Technology. And, for many parts of 
our State, the total is significantly higher. For all this time stuck in traffic, that’s 
an average cost of $1255 per licensed driver in wasted gasoline and lost produc- 
tivity — for a total cost of $7.3 billion a year. A different study by the Texas Trans- 
portation Institute estimates a much higher cost — as much as $10 billion a year. 

All this gridlock is dramatically affecting New Jerseyans’ quality of life, both eco- 
nomically and emotionally. It means lost time at work, lost time with family and 
friends, and more stress. It also means more air pollution. And it’s one of the impor- 
tant reasons that much of New Jersey fails to meet Clean Air Act standards. 

As a 25-year commuter to New York City from New Jersey, I can personally attest 
to the frustrations of the gridlock on our roadways. Figures from the 2000 Census 
back this up: our State has 8.4 million people, 3 percent of the nation’s population. 
Yet those people drive over 67 million “vehicle miles” in our State. This leads to 
intense gridlock. 

Solving this gridlock problem, Mr. Chairman, will require a comprehensive ap- 
proach to transportation. Clearly, there is a need for more roads in many areas and 
the construction of overpasses, underpasses and bridges also will help unlock exist- 
ing traffic chokepoints. But we’ll never solve gridlock simply by pouring concrete. 
We also need to focus on other modes of transportation, including rail and transit. 
And we need to promote innovative approaches to traffic management that take ad- 
vantage of emerging technologies, such as the EZ Pass system, and also promote 
tried-and-true approaches such as carpools and telecommuting. 

As you might imagine, Mr. Chairman, I am especially focused on the needs of my 
State of New Jersey. And it is very disturbing to me that New Jersey receives so 
little in highway funding for all the gas tax and sales taxes on tires, trucks and 
buses that we send to Washington. Figures for the most recent year available show 
that our State now receives the minimum allowed for any State, 90.5 cents back 
for every dollar sent to Washington. This, Mr. Chairman, is an important reason 
that New Jersey ranks 49th out the 50 States in the amount of total tax dollars 
we receive back from Washington. In the case of highway funding that is especially 
not fair, considering our State’s aging infrastructure and severe transportation 
needs. 

I look forward to working with you, Mr. Chairman, on these and other issues as 
our deliberations move forward, especially what level of environmental review must 
exist before a project is begun. I am in favor in general of the efforts in TEA-21 
to streamline our environmental review process in order to begin road and rail 
projects more quickly. However I strongly believe that we can only do so in a way 
that protects our quality of life. 

In addition, I also expect to be active in the Banking Committee, as well, in ef- 
forts to promote transit, which also is critical to my State, and that effort in par- 
ticular will be focused on building a critically needed tunnel under the Hudson 
River for rail transportation which will go a long way toward breaking down exist- 
ing gridlock in our rail transit system. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, let me again thank you for your leadership in this area, 
and I look forward to working with you and hearing from our witnesses. 
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Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much, Senator, and I want 
to thank all of my colleagues for their excellent statements. 

Mr. Secretary, it is a pleasure to have you here. We look forward 
to working with you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NORMAN Y. MINETA, SECRETARY OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Secretary MlNETA. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It real- 
ly is a pleasure for me to have this opportunity to appear before 
you and the Senators of this committee. I want to thank you for 
this opportunity to share some thoughts with you about the lessons 
that we have learned from TEA-21, as well as the predecessor leg- 
islation, ISTEA, the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency 
Act of 1991. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for your leadership 
in having this first hearing on the reauthorization of TEA-21. 

All of us at the Department of Transportation and in the Bush 
Administration look forward to working with the Senators of this 
committee and with Congress as a whole in shaping proposals for 
the reauthorization of this very important legislation. 

Today, America’s transportation sector faces a period of not only 
extraordinary challenge, but also of extraordinary opportunity, as 
you are so very well aware. 

On September 11, 2001, a determined and remorseless enemy at- 
tacked one of America’s most cherished freedoms, the freedom of 
mobility. The horrific events of that day and the weeks and months 
that have followed have reaffirmed the critical importance of our 
nation’s transportation system, both to the security of every Amer- 
ican and to our economic well being. The committee wisely begins 
the reauthorization process by looking to the lessons of TEA-21 
and its predecessor. 

As many of you may know, I helped author ISTEA, working with 
all of you at that time during my tenure as chair of the Sub- 
committee on Surface Transportation of the House Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

This landmark legislation established several new principles for 
the nation’s surface transportation programs, which have proven 
out over time the importance of building strategic partnerships 
with State and local officials and with private industry; a new com- 
mitment to intermodalism; and a heightened sensitivity to the im- 
pacts of transportation on the shape and character of America’s 
communities, to name but three. 

Building on this firm foundation, TEA-21 strengthened our 
transportation system in five distinct areas: No. 1, predictability, 
equity, and flexibility of funding; No. 2, safety; No. 3, mobility in 
system upgrading; No. 4, the application of innovative technologies; 
and No. 5, improving the quality of life. 

Now I would like to touch very briefly on some lessons learned. 
My written testimony expands on each of these five areas. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to request unanimous consent that my full 
testimony be made a part of the record. 

TEA-21 revolutionized transportation funding and authorized 
record levels of investment for transportation. Minimum guaran- 
tees in the Highway Trust Fund firewalls created confidence among 
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grantees regarding Federal funding, which is an extremely impor- 
tant aspect of the program delivery for State and local officials. 

Just as importantly, the funding flexibility that was first in- 
cluded in ISTEA, and then continued in TEA-21, enabled State 
and local decisionmakers to consider a variety of transportation op- 
tions, and allows them to tailor their transportation choices to meet 
the unique needs of each of their local communities. 

Increased TEA-21 funding also allowed the States to make need- 
ed safety improvements. Under TEA-21, States may use their Sur- 
face Transportation Program, inter-state maintenance, and Na- 
tional Highway System funds for safety improvements and, in fact, 
many do. 

TEA-21 also enabled improved connectivity access across the 
modes, particularly in the area of freight movement. TEA-21 also 
authorized the job access and reverse commute program to address 
transportation gaps in the public transit system, and to reduce the 
barriers for those moving from welfare to work. 

TEA-21 continued, and increased funding for several quality of 
life programs, originally authorized in ISTEA, broadened eligibility 
for others, and then established the new Transportation and Com- 
munity and System Preservation Pilot Program, all of which con- 
tinued to help States and communities improve the environment. 

TEA-21 also directed us to streamline environmental reviews. As 
a result, the average time to process environmental documents for 
major projects has been cut by almost 8 months, and we are well 
positioned for significant future progress. 

Now while we have begun the job of streamlining, more can and 
must be done. In short, the programmatic and financial initiatives 
of these two very historic surface transportation bills provided us 
a solid and balanced structure, around which we can shape this 
new reauthorization legislation. However, while we should build 
upon the best of ISTEA and TEA-21, we have an obligation or op- 
portunity to do even better. 

Now as we move forward, we ought to adhere to certain core 
principles and values. We must continue to assure adequate and 
predictable funding for investment in the nation’s surface transpor- 
tation system. We must preserve funding flexibility to allow the 
broadest application of funds to the best transportation solutions 
identified by our States and local partners. 

We must also build on the intermodal approach that was found 
in ISTEA and TEA-21, and we must expand and improve the pro- 
grams of innovative financing, in order to encourage private sector 
investments in the transportation system, and look for other incen- 
tives or other inventive means to augment existing revenue 
streams. 

We must emphasize the security of the nation’s surface transpor- 
tation system, providing the means and the mechanisms to perform 
risk assessment and analysis, incident identification, responses, 
and when necessary, evacuation. 

We must continue to focus on making substantial improvement 
in the safety of the nation’s surface transportation system. None of 
us should consider it acceptable that we suffer 40,000 deaths and 
over 3 million injuries annually on our highway system. 
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Finally, we must continue to develop and deploy innovative tech- 
nology with the ultimate goal of making “intelligent transportation 
system” an unnecessarily redundant phrase. 

Mr. Chairman, you have proposed an ambitious hearing schedule 
that will allow us to explore all of these topics in detail, and I want 
to commend you for that. We, at the Department of Transportation, 
look forward to working with all of you, with both houses of the 
Congress, with State and local officials, and with stakeholders, in 
shaping the Surface Transportation Reauthorization legislation. 

This is a moment of great opportunity, a moment that we must 
not let pass by. I am confident that by working together, we can 
build on the lessons learned from ISTEA and TEA-21, to develop 
reauthorization legislation that will best serve the American peo- 
ple. 

Mr. Chairman, before I close, everyone has made mention of the 
provision in TEA-21 that I know is on the minds of all of you. That 
is the revenue-aligned budget authority, or RABA. 

When TEA-21 passed, the goal was to ensure that the highway 
taxes paid by users be spent and not languish in the Highway 
Trust Fund as an unobligated balance. Now I agree with that phi- 
losophy. RABA was included in TEA-21 to annually adjust actual 
spending to tax receipts. 

Now the RABA mechanism has provided over $9 billion of addi- 
tional highway spending over the past 3 years. Unfortunately, with 
the decline in the economy, combined with the overly optimistic 
revenue estimates in past years, the RABA calculation for 2003 is 
a negative $4,965 billion. Even with this RABA over the past 4 
years, it has provided a net gain of some $4 billion. 

Now the RABA calculation is based on two factors. One is a look 
back and a look forward; $3,468 billion or 70 percent of the nega- 
tive RABA is because the actual 2001 tax receipts are below the 
estimated tax receipts used in the fiscal year 2001 RABA calcula- 
tion. This is the look back correction. 

Now $1,497 billion of the $4,965 billion negative RABA is be- 
cause the tax revenue estimate for fiscal year 2003 is below the 
level that was estimated in TEA-21 for fiscal year 2003, and this 
is a look ahead provision. 

The RABA calculation is not a policy call or a policy interpreta- 
tion. It is a simple budgetary, arithmetic calculation, based on law. 
As we discuss the reauthorization of TEA-21, we need to discuss 
the design of RABA, and how its current swings in positive and 
negative directions could be smoothed out over time. 

So, again, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, let me 
thank you for this opportunity to testify before you. I look forward 
now to responding to the questions that you might have. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. There 
seems to be a general support in the current program and uni- 
versal support for its funding protections. 

Unlike years past, where stakeholders and States were divided, 
this year, the parties seem to have much more in common. Do you 
concur with that statement? 

Secretary MlNETA. I am sorry, I did not hear the first part of 
that. Senator. 
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Senator Jeffords. There seems to be general support for the 
current program, and universal support for its funding protections. 
Unlike years past, when stakeholders and States were divided, this 
year the parties seem to have much more in common. 

Secretary MlNETA. I believe, Mr. Chairman, you are correct on 
that observation. I think, again, this deals with the kind of flexi- 
bility that is there in the legislation, in TEA-21, that allows, with 
the NHS and the STP pot, to be able to be used, to be able to re- 
spond to the needs that exist in States and localities. I think be- 
cause of that flexibility, there is a great deal of acceptance about 
the major underlying provisions of TEA-21. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, I look forward to working with you, and 
we all do. I thank you for a very excellent statement. 

Senator Smith. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Secretary, this whole reauthorization process 
for coming up with another Transportation Bill, or you can call it 
whatever it is going to be called, TEA-21 plus or whatever, it is 
about as nonpartisan as anything we do. I mean, it basically is an 
issue where all of the States try to work together to make the for- 
mula as fair as possible. 

I would just like to probe a little bit into how you will work with 
us on that, as we begin to have these hearings. Are you going to 
be providing us specific details on some of your core principles, or 
are you just going to give us general details? Can you tell us just 
a little bit in terms of how we might work with you, as we proceed 
along this process over the next year? I am not asking for a lot of 
detail here, but just conceptually, how you would work with us on 
the committee. 

Secretary MlNETA. First of all, I intend to work very closely with 
all of you, and with the members of the other body. What I have 
laid out is a very broad area in terms of principles. But during the 
course of this year, I will be becoming more specific about where 
we are going. I am hoping that when you reconvene in 2003 to 
have a legislative proposal ready for Confess’ consideration. 

But during the course of this year, I think with the give and take 
of our conversations back and forth, we will refine what we are 
hearing from the stakeholders, from State and local governments, 
from private sector organizations, contractors, and everyone in- 
volved, in order to refine where we will be going in terms of a spe- 
cific legislative proposal, which I would like to have ready for pres- 
entation to the Congress in 2003, early right after we convene. 

Senator Smith. I commend you for that, because I think that is 
going to make it a lot easier to come up with a final product, if we 
are all working together on it along the course of the next year, 
rather than just simply dropping a proposal, “the Administration 
proposal,” on the committee and on the Congress, essentially next 
year. 

We both mentioned this. You mentioned in your testimony and 
I mentioned in my opening statement the issue of streamlining. 
When I was chairman last year, we had a couple of hearings on 
this with the previous Administration on the streamlining regula- 
tions. 

The process and the result, I think, were flawed. I do not know 
if there was some misunderstanding or disagreement. We could not 
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seem to get a handle on what we actually meant. There was a dif- 
ference of opinion as to what we actually meant in terms of these 
streamlining provisions. I think Senator Baucus mentioned that 
they were probably too general, not specific enough, and there was 
too much room for differences of opinion. 

There has been no final action on those regulations. I would just 
ask you, what does DOT propose to do on those regulations; go 
back to the drawing board, or hold off until the next reauthoriza- 
tion? 

Secretary MiNETA. Well, I guess the debate that we are having 
is, should we just go ahead and withdraw those proposed regula- 
tions, to look at the reauthorization process as part of the way to 
incorporate any improvements we might make on streamlining. 

I do not think that where we are with the proposed regulations 
out there that we will move forward with that at all. My feeling 
is that we should really be working toward improving the legisla- 
tive or the environmental process right now, and look toward the 
reauthorization process to refine, again as I said earlier, all of 
these different elements that we have right now as general prin- 
cipals, but to refine that for legislative purposes. 

Senator Smith. I agree with you. I think that makes sense. We 
are learning a lot. I think some of us had different views as to how 
these streamlining provisions worked. I have a pilot project going 
in New Hampshire and others do too. 

I think we are learning a lot about how to streamline and what 
the intent of the Congress was. Perhaps working together like this, 
rather than to go back and try to finalize something that there was 
a lot of concern about; let us try to work together and incorporate 
it into the next authorization. I think it is a good point. I appre- 
ciate you saying it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Baucus? 

Senator Baucus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I was wondering whether we had the support of 
the Administration to give States additional obligation authority to 
alleviate the RABA problem. 

Secretary MlNETA. Well, I think it is too early. We have not got- 
ten to that point yet of how we are going to solve or deal with the 
issue of the drop in RABA. I think my basic approach is how do 
we smooth out the peaks and valleys about RABA? 

We have had the good fortune of having an increase since the in- 
ception of TEA-21; this year being the first year that are experi- 
encing this kind of a negative RABA. How to deal with that, I have 
not looked at that. 

It seems to me that part of the legislative response is going to 
have to be to try to smooth that out, so we do not have these peaks 
and valleys. Because I think from a State and local perspective, 
predictability of funding and the consistency of that funding is very 
important. 

As I believe Senator Inhofe mentioned, or whoever might have 
mentioned it, about the fact that there are 42,000 jobs generated 
from $1 billion being spent in transportation. This is a very signifi- 
cant economic stimulator, as well. So we are concerned about what 
this kind of a precipitous drop has. 
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Senator Baucus. I appreciate that. One way to even that out is 
to add the additional obligation authority for this year. 

Secretary MlNETA. It is. But the only problem there is, if I were 
to put on a budget hat, it would be looking at the increased deficits 
in the total budget. I know that this is something that the Admin- 
istration will be looking at, in terms of what that deficit picture 
looks like. If you take more money out of the general fund, or more 
money out of the trust fund. 

Senator Baucus. That is right but, of course, the trust fund sur- 
plus has amassed true deficits. It has been a budgeting gimmick. 

Secretary MlNETA. That is why RABA got there in the first place. 

Senator Baucus. Those funds are dedicated to the highways, so 
they might as well be spent for highways. 

Secretary MlNETA. Absolutely, I am a believer in that. 

Senator Baucus. Additional obligation authority. 

Secretary MlNETA. I will jot it down, and we will take a look at 
that. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Baucus. You know, Mr. Secretary, clearly this is a very 
serious subject. You mentioned the economic stimulus. You men- 
tioned the adverse yo-yo effect with the current RABA. So I urge 
you to very firmly look at ways to deal with that. 

Will the Administration be sending up a bill? 

Secretary MlNETA. I am hoping to do that, as I mentioned ear- 
lier, within the first month in January of 2003. 

Senator Baucus. I trust that that bill will preserve the firewalls. 

Secretary MlNETA. I am a very big supporter of firewalls. This is 
going to be something that we will still have to be, I think, arm 
wrestling within the Administration before we have a final answer. 
But I happen to be supportive of the treatment of the revenues, 
both in TEA-21 and AIR-21. 

Senator Baucus. I further trust that the legislation that we will 
provide the Administration will protect the fund from invasion 
from other modes? 

Secretary MlNETA. Yes, I think that is where we will be. One of 
the basic principles, though, that we have always found in TEA- 
21 is the intermodal nature of it, especially as it relates now to 
freight movement, and the question as to how to make sure that 
we have that inter-connectivity between ports and onto our high- 
way system. 

But within the TEA-21 modes absolutely there will be some 
flexibility. But from other non-TEA-21 modes, I would say my per- 
sonal opinion is, we should minimize or say no to any of those inva- 
sions. 

Senator Baucus. Well, I appreciate that. We have got a lot of 
work ahead of us, and I thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary MlNETA. Thank you very much. Senator. 

Senator Jefeords. Senator Inhofe? 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, Section 1016 of the Patriot Act declares that it is 
the U.S. policy that for any physical or virtual disruption of critical 
infrastructure in the United States, that it be brief and minimally 
detrimental to the economy. 
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As you will recall, I have a background of some 45 years in avia- 
tion. I think right now I am the last active commercial pilot, cer- 
tainly in the Senate, and maybe in the House, too. 

Consequently, I got more of the calls than I think most of the 
other members did about the disastrous effect it had on the GA 
economy. The closing of Class B airspace for an extended period of 
time actually put people in Oklahoma and throughout the Nation 
out of business. 

I felt that at that time, and I am not saying this critically, be- 
cause everyone was hysterical and trying to do the right thing, that 
we did not have the right adequate input of the general aviation 
community in making those decisions insofar as airspace is con- 
cerned. Now I agree that we needed to do what we did. But I do 
not think we needed to do what we did in some areas of the coun- 
try, as long as we did it. 

Is there any step that you are going to propose to be taken to 
include more input from the general aviation community, so that 
we can be anticipating if something should happen in the future, 
and how to handle this differently than we did this last time? 

Secretary MiNETA. Well, I think what we have done since Sep- 
tember 11th, right after the 11th, I set up what I referred to as 
National Infrastructure, a NISK, within the department, to deal 
with various modes and the security issues relating to each of those 
modes. 

In the infrastructure committee that we set up, we have what we 
call direct action groups. Those direct action groups reach out to 
the user community. So in the instance of the DAG as relates to 
aviation, they reach out to general aviation to commuter airlines, 
the very user communities. 

I know that here in the Maryland area, there has been a great 
deal of conversation about general aviation airports that still re- 
main closed. Maybe by the end of next week, I am hoping to resolve 
an issue where we will have the three remaining airports in the 
Greater Washington D.C. area opened. 

Senator Inhofe. Mr. Secretary, I know that there is a reason for 
that. This is the area that was the targeted area, and I understand 
that. But there are a lot of parts of the country that were not. So 
I think that the action that you are taking is going to help a great 
deal, and I would encourage you to use the general aviation com- 
munity as that comes up. 

I want to quickly touch on two other areas here before my time 
expires. The DOT Appropriations Bill of 2002, as sent to Senate of 
Congress regarding hours of service, and that is at Section 356, 
states that no action shall be taken that would diminish or revoke 
any exemption granted in Section 345 of the National Highway 
System designation, unless it is shown such exemptions create a 
public safety risk. 

As you may know, there has been an ongoing concern that those 
exemptions that have been granted to certain types of drivers such 
as ag. drivers and oil services and this type of thing be changed. 
Can you update us at all on that? 

Secretary MiNETA. Last week, we had a discussion on the pilot 
on hours of service duty time as it relates to pilots. At that meet- 
ing, I also had Joe Clapp, who is the head of our Federal Motor 
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Carrier Service Administration and Safety Administration, taking 
a look at the whole issue of circadian balance or rhythm as it af- 
fects pilots and as it affects truck drivers. 

So we are hoping that the Federal Motor Carriers Safety Admin- 
istration will be able to come to a conclusion on the hours of service 
provision. Now as to when that would be, I would be guessing right 
now. But I would assume it would still take another four to 5 
months before we finalize our thoughts on hours of service. 

Senator Inhofe. I would request that you put me in the loop on 
this, so that as this progresses, we will be able to have some input. 

I have one last question, and I know my time has expired. But 
I can remember when you and I and Congressman Oberstar and 
others, back after Pan Am 103, were concerned about the detection 
technology that has been used. We actually took some trips, and 
explored what technology is out there. 

This is a similar problem that we have at DOD and in Customs, 
that we have used the same old technology. People are concerned, 
as far as airline traffic, more than any other single thing, on 
checked luggage, on what is out there. 

I started, after the 1995 explosion in Oklahoma City, to look at 
this, and we found different technologies. One was PFNA, Pulsed- 
Fast Neutron Analysis, which would take a sealed container and 
get a three dimensional look at everything in there, along with also 
the chemical composition that might be in there. 

We have put language in the Airline Security Act to encourage 
you to look at other technologies. Is there any update that you can 
give us on that? 

Secretary MiNETA. Absolutely; one of the things that we did as 
a result of the Aviation and Transportation Security Act passing, 
or actually prior to that, because there has been a great deal more 
work done on it, since the passage of ATSA, we have what we call 
rapid response teams. The one dealing with technologies is very, 
very ambitious in terms of what they want to do. 

So we are looking, as the legislation talked about, at advanced 
technologies. We are looking at back scatter and a number of other 
technologies to look at how to meet the requirement of the law that 
all bags will be screened by an explosive detection system by De- 
cember 31, 2002. 

Senator Inhofe. That is very good news and it is welcome. We 
have been working on this for many, many years. 

Secretary MiNETA. Absolutely. 

Senator Inhofe. There has been a resistance to change, as there 
always is. But we just need to have a more advanced technology. 
The technology is out there. We need to use it, and I appreciate 
your efforts in that. 

Secretary MiNETA. With the sophistication and the innovative- 
ness of the terrorists, whether it be ceramic knives, whether it be, 
let us say, a Glock 17, a plastic gun, they are very, very difficult 
to detect with our x-ray technology and other systems that we have 
right now. 

So that is why we are getting into these other areas that can de- 
tect explosives that are not based on nitrates, looking at back scat- 
ter radar, to be able to pick up objects that would not be able to 
be distinguished in an x-ray technology. 
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So we have a number of innovative approaches, using advanced 
technologies. Believe me, we have got every technology company 
that thinks they have the best thing since the invention of sliced 
bread to solve all of our problems. So we are examining all of them, 
sir. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Chafee? 

Senator Chafee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, especially for get- 
ting an early start on these hearings and scheduling frequent hear- 
ings. I look forward to working with the Secretary. Certainly, this 
has been one of the great success stories of the last decade, and I 
am sure it will be successful in the future, as we go through this 
reauthorization process. 

I especially look forward to working with you as one of the origi- 
nal architects of ISTEA on the issues that you highlighted in your 
opening statement: safety, mobility, new technology, and especially 
quality of life. 

I really do not have any questions, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. I would like to followup a little 
bit on one of your comments with Senator Baucus. 

I want to make it very clear that I want to have a balance to 
the system. I was a little concerned, as I have a strong belief that 
railroads should play a more important role in trying to get a lot 
of the freight off the highways. I want to inquire as to what your 
attitude is with respect to rail, because you seem to be pretty pro- 
highway here. 

Secretary MiNETA. Well, the part that I was referring to earlier 
was the whole issue of inner-connectivity of the various modes. I 
think the Alameda Corridor is a good example of a project that is 
vitally needed. It will be completed in April of this year. 

I think as we look at financing mechanisms in the new legisla- 
tion, I think we have to look at new innovative methods of financ- 
ing. Alameda Corridor utilizes, I believe, TFIA financing. 

So it really deals with the inner-connectivity of railroads and 
highways, and yet it does not dip into the Highway Trust Fund to 
finance the project. There are some highway moneys in there. But 
the vast majority is non-highway moneys. 

So I think that the kind of question that I believe Senator Bau- 
cus was alluding to is, do we use the trust fund to finance other 
modes that are not eligible for Highway Trust Fund moneys? I 
think in terms of protecting the integrity of the Highway Trust 
Funds, unless there are additional taxes that would be thought of 
by the Congress, I do not see any other way to finance those kinds 
of non-Highway Trust Fund modes of transportation. 

Senator Jeffords. Then we would never get out of the mess. 

Secretary MlNETA. Well, no, I think there are ways of getting out 
of the mess. I think innovative financing is one of the those ways 
that we can do that. I think TFIA is a good example of where it 
has been used for various modes, and that it can be utilized. 

I think what we ought to be doing is being able to say, if it is 
worth doing, than there ought to be some private sector investment 
interest, as well. Private sector bonds do that right now with high- 
ways. What about getting other kinds of bonding mechanism or 
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other approaches, in terms of one of our authorizing principles in 
reauthorization, intermodal? 

So, again, I think there are distinct areas of financing that we 
have right now that have to be, I do not want to say maybe pro- 
tected, but they have not to be assured that that funding is going 
to continue. I think these other kinds of approaches, unless the 
other non-Highway Trust Fund potential users would like to have 
additional taxes imposed on them, then there is no alternative. 

I think the whole issue, we have moved over the 4.3 cents; and 
the question of, are there, let us see, what is it, 2.3 cents right now 
from the railroads? Is the railroads that pay? Let us see if I can 
get some help here. 

I am sorry, all 4.3 goes to the general fund. I thought some por- 
tion of it was going to the trust fund. But in any event, I just feel 
that because of the continued needs, in terms of the national high- 
way system, we just, I think, have to minimize who is going to be 
at the table, drawing on those funds; yet, recognizing the impor- 
tance of the intermodal nature of TEA-21. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, thank you, we will be talking about 
these issues as we go along. 

Secretary MiNETA. Absolutely. 

Senator Jeffords. This is just the beginning. 

Secretary MlNETA. This is just the beginning; yes, sir. 

Senator Jeffords. Right; thank you very much, and thank you 
for excellent testimony. 

Secretary MlNETA. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jeffords. I have to tell you how much I look forward 
to working with you. 

Secretary MlNETA. Great; thank you. 

Senator Crapo. I would like welcome the second panel. I would 
like to use my time for that to introduce one of the witnesses, who 
is a very good personal friend of mine and a great leader in Idaho, 
Mayor Brent Coles from Boise. 

Mayor Coles is the immediate past president of the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, and I understand he now sits on the executive 
committee. He has been instrumental in Idaho in working on trans- 
portation issues, as well as many others. 

I certainly look forward to his testimony. I suspect that he is 
going to talk to us about some of the issues of urban sprawl and 
the kinds of pressures we are facing, even in a broad big State like 
Idaho, and the fact that the transportation issues that this com- 
mittee deals with are so critical. 

I know that he has been working very aggressively on focusing 
the resources that he can in the area of Boise and the surrounding 
counties with which he works with as the Mayor of Boise, to ad- 
dress things like rail systems or bus systems or other types of ap- 
proaches to help us reduce congestion and increase the quality of 
life. 

So I, again, want to welcome Mayor Coles here, and we look for- 
ward to your testimony. Mayor. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much. 
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I, of course, would like to welcome my Mayor from Burlington, 
Vermont, Mayor Clavelle. It is nice to have you with us and we 
look forward to your statement. 

I understand we have Ray Scheppach as the Executive Director 
of the National Governor’s Association. We are pleased to have you 
here; and Commissioner Hart, it is a pleasure to have you with us, 
also. 

Mr. Hart. Good morning. 

Senator Jeffords. I will exercise my home State prerogative and 
introduce Mayor Clavelle. Mayor, it is wonderful to see you. You 
have done a fantastic job in the city of Burlington. I have enjoyed 
working with you in the past, and look forward to future collabora- 
tions in service to the citizens of Vermont. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PETER CLAVELLE, MAYOR, BUR- 
LINGTON, VERMONT, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL 

LEAGUE OF CITIES 

Mr. Clavelle. Thank you. Chairman Jeffords. I very much wel- 
come the opportunity to be with you today, and I thank the mem- 
bers of the committee for this opportunity to discuss such an im- 
portant issue to the Nation’s cities. 

As was indicated, I am Peter Clavelle, Mayor of Burlington, 
Vermont. Today, I am pleased to be here, not only as a Vermonter, 
but also as a representative of the National League of Cities. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a short statement, and then 
would ask that my full testimony be included in the record. 

Senator Jeffords. It will be. 

Mr. Clavelle. The National League of Cities represents 18,000 
cities and towns, and over 140,000 local elected officials. The NLC 
represents all cities, regardless of size. Our largest member is the 
great city of New York City, with a population of eight million peo- 
ple. Our smallest member is DeCraff, Minnesota, with a population 
of 149. As representative of the Nation’s local leaders, NLC has a 
vital interest in the reauthorization of TEA-21. 

NEC’s Transportation Infrastructure and Services Committee ap- 
pointed a special TEA-21 Reauthorization Task Force, which re- 
cently completed a year-long re-write of our transportation policy. 
Our new policy was adopted by NEC’s full membership at our an- 
nual meeting in December of 2001. 

Mr. Chairman, I also would like to submit NEC’s 2002 transpor- 
tation policy for the record. 

In addition to representing NLC today, I am here on behalf of 
my city, Burlington, Vermont. With a population of 40,000, Bur- 
lington is Vermont’s largest city. I am currently serving my sixth 
term of mayor; and just this Fall, I concluded a 2-year term as 
President of the Vermont League of Cities and Towns. I also serve 
on the Advisory Board of the United States Conference of Mayors. 

Mr. Chairman, as we embark upon the reauthorization process, 
we must take into account the current climate in Washington, DC. 
and the Nation. As you know, these are tough economic times in 
the aftermath of September 11th, and local officials are shifting 
priorities. 
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Cities nationwide are moving valuable resources to public safety 
expenditures, which makes a continued Federal commitment to in- 
frastructure even more important. 

In several NLC surveys of municipal officials conducted after 
September 11, over half of the cities reported that they are increas- 
ing spending and public safety and security. 

The majority of cities surveyed reported that they would reduce 
spending in other areas to meet the new public safety funding gap. 
This means that cities may have to postpone or cancel some needed 
transportation projects to shift funding to security. 

The shifting of local revenue to a public safety and security-re- 
lated budget is unavoidable. The question becomes, what will be 
the role of the next Federal Surface Transportation Program in 
Homeland Security? Will the Federal Government be able to offer 
greater assistance to cities to meet their needs? 

As the committee considers these fundamental core concerns for 
the program, the Nation’s local elected officials would also like to 
highlight some key priorities for the next Surface Transportation 
Bill. 

NLC members identified congestion as a major concern when 
they created the TEA-21 task force to review NEC’s policies. The 
themes of funding, flexibility and intermodalism permeated these 
discussions. 

On funding, NLC supports the current budget mechanism devel- 
oped in TEA-21, which directly linked transportation user fees to 
transportation spending. We call for all transportation taxes, in- 
cluding those levied on gasohol and alternative fuels, to be depos- 
ited into the Highway Trust Fund. 

In addition, we support innovative financing programs and tech- 
niques such as tolls. State infrastructure banks, and the Transpor- 
tation Infrastructure Financing and Innovation Act. These pro- 
grams support the development of public/private partnerships, and 
provide creative ideas for meeting the infrastructure needs in our 
cities. 

On flexibility, NLC supports local flexibility to design, manage, 
and operate transportation systems. ISTEA and TEA-21 embodied 
these themes, empowering local governments through the creation 
of the metropolitan planning process. We look to the committee to 
continue this Federal, State, local partnership through reauthoriza- 
tion. 

To continue to provide the most options to local governments, 
NLC supports the continuation of the Congestion Mitigation Air 
Quality Program, as well as Transportation Enhancement Pro- 
grams, and the Transportation and Community System Preserva- 
tion Pilot Program, TCSP, and the Intelligent Transportation Sys- 
tem Program. 

These programs have made a huge impact on localities, and have 
had a positive effect on quality of life. In Burlington, as you know, 
Mr. Chairman, we have utilized the enhancements programs to 
launch the revitalization of a historic commercial center along 
North Street. 

We have implemented street lighting upgrades and streetscape 
improvements. We have benefited from TCSP funds for improve- 
ments to the Church Street Marketplace. CMAQ funding has en- 
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abled us to try new approaches to solve downtown parking and 
transportation problems. 

In addition, NLC urges the committee to consider the develop- 
ment of a new congestion program that recognizes that congestion 
is a local issue, and provides direct funding to cities and regions 
of all sizes to address related problems in their communities. 

On intermodalism, NLC strongly supports Federal programs, 
which fund different transportation modes, such as the Federal 
Transit and Rail Programs. Commuter rail, inter-city rail, high 
speed rail, and MAGLEV provide communities with other options 
to consider as part of a transportation and smart growth plan. 

In my small city, commuter rail service has been instituted. We 
support funding to both preserve existing transit systems and for 
new starts. In addition, we support a change in the law to allow 
States and localities to use TEA-21 dollars for inter-city passenger 
rail. We support the development of a national high speed rail net- 
work. 

Last year, NLC joined our local and State partners in supporting 
the High Speed Rail Investment Act. In addition, NLC supports the 
development of intermodal facilities. In Burlington, we will break 
ground this Fall on an intermodal transit facility that will provide 
seamless connections for regional transit, passenger rail, bicycle, 
and lake ferry services. 

This facility, and all of its inter-connected modes will make our 
waterfront accessible to a great number of visitors, without over- 
whelming it with automobiles. 

In conclusion, the Nation’s local elected officials stand ready to 
work with you throughout the reauthorization of TEA-21. We un- 
derstand the delicate balance among the priority objectives, of all 
of the partners from the Federal, State, and local levels testifying 
before the committee today. 

We value our seat at the table in this process, and accept the re- 
sponsibility of planning and implementing innovative transpor- 
tation strategies to meet the needs of our citizens. 

It is clear to us that congestion remains one of the nation’s top 
complaints, and is affecting the quality of life. In addition, safety 
and security have become top priorities in this new post-September 
11th climate. 

We believe the Federal Government can strike a balance between 
protecting our citizens and enhancing their quality of life. We will 
continue to strive for an innovative intermodal and multi-modal 
transportation system. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my testimony. I would like to 
thank you and the members of the committee for this hearing 
today, and for the opportunity to appear before you. I will be happy 
to answer any questions. Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. I am going to withhold questions 
until everyone has had a chance to give their speech here. 

Mayor Coles? 

STATEMENT OF HON. H. BRENT COLES, MAYOR, BOISE IDAHO, 
ON BEHALF OF THE U.S. CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 

Mr. Coles. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to be here today and represent the U.S. Conference of May- 
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ors, and the 1,000 cities that are over 30,000 in population that are 
represented at the Conference of Mayors. Senator Crapo, thank you 
very much. Senator Chafee, I appreciate the opportunity to be here 
to testify. 

There is no question that ISTEA and TEA-21 have revolution- 
ized the opportunities at the local level to provide for the transpor- 
tation needs in our communities. 

We have looked very carefully and worked very closely with 
Standard and Poor’s DRI, and we have found that the metro econo- 
mies of this Nation are what support this Nation’s economy. As go 
the cities and neighborhoods and metro economies, so goes this Na- 
tion’s economy. If we are to protect those metro economies, we 
must protect and enhance the quality of life that people and busi- 
nesses have in their communities. 

One way to do that, of course, is to provide for their transpor- 
tation needs. For industries to grow in Boise, Idaho and the other 
metro economies across this Nation, our businesses and industries 
must have the transportation network for our employees to get to 
work, to enjoy their neighborhoods, to enjoy their educational op- 
portunities and cultural opportunities, that enhance our commu- 
nities. 

To do that, TEA-21 and ISTEA have given us those opportuni- 
ties to look at congestion mitigation, so that we can reduce air 
quality concerns in our community, so that our industries can 
grow, as opposed to having the numbers of cars grow in our com- 
munities. 

The 10 years of this legislation has made a great impact on our 
cities and our metropolitan areas, and we must protect this legisla- 
tion. We must move forward in reauthorization, enhance TEA-21 
and ISTEA congestion mitigation opportunities, the flexibility for 
cities and metro economies to determine whether or not it is a rail 
system that they need; whether it is an enhanced bus system that 
they need; commuter van systems; bicycle pathways; the whole 
complex opportunities of a comprehensive transportation system. 

Without ISTEA and TEA-21, we would not be where we are 
today. We believe that we can enhance what we do at the local 
level, given the flexibility that the Federal Government has offered 
us, through ISTEA and TEA-21. 

It has, in fact, created, and I will use the word “forced,” State 
governments to give us that flexibility, and to work more closely 
with local governments. 

We work more closely with the Idaho Department of Transpor- 
tation now than we ever have in the past. We are finding great 
leadership there, and desire to reduce the number of lanes and 
highways, or lanes to the highways, adding lanes to highways that 
they look at when there are projections, if there is an opportunity 
to enhance congestion mitigation; if there is an opportunity at the 
local level to get engaged with the overall regional transportation 
planning. With the partnerships at local government levels, 
through ISTEA and TEA-21, we were able to create what we call 
the Treasure Valley Partnership. It is where the Mayors meet to- 
gether each month, and at a volunteer level, work to communicate, 
and land use planning is the No. 1 issue; and around land use 
planning is transportation. 
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Around transportation then conies your educational system and 
comes around your economic system. So to enhance our economy in 
this great Nation, to secure our economy, the quality of life is a 
very significant issue. 

We received what we call the Treasure Valley Futures Grant 
through, again, TEA-21. That gave us the opportunity, ladies and 
gentlemen, to take our comprehensive plans, throughout the seven 
or eight cities and the two counties, and begin to compare those 
comprehensive plans, so that we know what the build-out will be 
in our region. 

Instead of one city having their build-out and another city some- 
where else, and a county over here planning their build-out, we 
took those together as a region. It happened because of TEA-21 
legislation. Once we know a build-out, then we know our transpor- 
tation needs, and then we, at a local level, can begin to make deci- 
sions about what kind of transportation do we want. 

Is it going to be that in this Nation, and particularly in the West, 
that a teenager at age 16 must feel that they must own a car to 
have the independence that they so desire at that young age? In- 
stead of emphasizing and focusing on their education and their 
gifts and their talents, they are out working some part-time job so 
that they can have a car, so that they can move around the West. 

The West must be able to develop with train systems, with com- 
muter rail systems, with light rail systems. Let us allow that op- 
portunity as we grow in the West, as opposed to waiting until it 
is too late, and the land uses are gone, and we do not have the cor- 
ridors in place. 

So we support and appreciate the opportunity to work with Sec- 
retary Mineta. We find him to be a great leader, a great communi- 
cator, and a partner, as we plan the regions in the West and 
throughout the United States, to protect our metro economies and 
the economy of this great Nation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, thank you, that was an excellent state- 
ment. 

Commissioner Hart? 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHRIS HART, COMMISSIONER, HILLS- 
BORO COUNTY, FLORIDA, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF COUNTIES 

Mr. Hart. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. I am Chris Hart, Commissioner of Hillsboro County, 
Florida. Today, I am here to represent the National Association of 
Counties, where I serve as chair of its Transportation Steering 
Committee. 

On behalf of NACo, I want to thank you and the committee for 
inviting me to appear on the panel today. I am very delighted to 
join the National Governor’s Association here in testimony, as well 
as Mayor Clavelle from Burlington, Vermont, and Mayor Coles of 
Boise, Idaho. In fact, we have worked together for many years on 
so many of these issues. 

My personal county seat is in Tampa, Florida, where I directly 
represent over one million people on the Central West Coast of 
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Florida. It is an urban community of seven counties, with over 3.5 
million people. 

It is also the economic engine of the Tampa Bay Region, in great 
measure because of our focus on improving the transportation net- 
work, plus because of our major international air and sea ports 
that connect us to our global economy. 

Senators on a lighter note, I cannot leave here today without get- 
ting something in return for Florida’s Steve Spurier. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Hart. Also, if you have not had a call for the head coach po- 
sition of the Tampa Bay Buccaneers, rest assured you will. Every- 
one else has. We do have a sense of humor in Florida. 

Senator Jeffords. You have to have one. 

Mr. Hart. You have to, right. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Hart. Mr. Chairman and committee members, NACo has a 
broad interest in obviously the transportation policy, and has been 
very active over its 50 years in assisting Congress and the Admin- 
istration in developing legislation to benefit our member counties, 
as well as our partners in the cities and the States. 

Much of our focus has been on the highway program for the sim- 
ple reason that counties own 44 percent of the Nation’s highway 
mileage, and 45 percent of the Nation’s bridges. With 3,066 coun- 
ties in our vast Nation, certainly our membership is diverse. 

It is in 1,000 urban counties, where both economic and popu- 
lation is occurring. Metropolitan counties or in urban centers, like 
mine on Tampa Bay, account for 84 percent of the gross domestic 
product, and have over 125 million people living in just 100 of the 
most populated counties. Strong economic growth will occur only 
with a sound transportation system. 

Of course, the downside of that growth has been increasing traf- 
fic congestion, which at times threatens our quality of life, and de- 
prives citizens of their ability to move around in a safe and effi- 
cient manner. 

Conversely, there are 2,000 rural counties with a dwindling tax 
base, that must maintain and improve their highway bridge sys- 
tem, if they are just to maintain competitive in today’s economy, 
and retain their current population. 

TEA-21 and its predecessor, ISTEA, have been very helpful to 
our members and to our Nation, as a whole. There is little doubt 
in my mind that these programs have contributed to the overall 
economic growth that our Nation has experienced over this last 
decade. 

ISTEA, in 1991, began a trend of increasing the Federal invest- 
ment in the highway program, and TEA-21 provided a 40 percent 
boost. 

The increase was needed, and we have seen the benefits. For ex- 
ample, last year, the State of Florida was able to appropriate over 
$1 billion for a combination of improvements to the local. State, 
and Federal transportation system in the Tampa Bay Region. This 
was a direct result of increased funding, because of TEA-21. 

The leadership of NACo supported the funding increase for 
transportation in TEA-21, and fought hard to support the financ- 
ing changes in TEA-21 that made this level of spending possible. 
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It would be an economic disaster if Congress were to eliminate 
the firewall established in TEA-21, or began to use the Highway 
Trust Fund, or either finance other programs, or mask the deficit. 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the financing deci- 
sions made in 1998 were the right ones. 

Let me also add that I believe our highway infrastructure per- 
formed well on September 11th and in its aftermath. We should all 
remember that the highway program was first begun to ensure our 
Nation’s defense. While the tragic events of last September were 
never anticipated, the security function of our highway and bridge 
systems worked. 

When NACo’s Homeland Security Task Force met first in early 
October, in addition to the President, it was most specifically the 
Secretary of Transportation, Norman Mineta, along with Governor 
Tom Ridge, that the counties and people of our Nation wanted to 
hear from. 

Aside from funding, the key change in highway legislation over 
the past 10 years has been the creation of a flexible program, that 
has relied on greater input from local elected officials. The result 
of this has been better planning, better decisionmaking on project 
selection, and better projects. 

It is likely that the Federal Government will continue to spend 
substantial Federal resources each year on highways and bridges. 
That makes it essential that both local and State government lead- 
ers sit down together at the table when decisions are made. The 
reauthorization of TEA-21 should continue and accelerate this 
partnership. 

ISTEA required the cooperative decisionmaking through the met- 
ropolitan planning organization, or MPO process, on how surface 
transportation funds are spent. This is the most flexible category 
and where they are spent the best. 

TEA-21 has continued that requirement, and legislation also 
called for cooperation and consultation between States and local de- 
cisionmakers in other Federal highway programs. 

TEA-21 expanded this to the rural areas and statutorily called 
for a consultation process in States for obtaining rural local offi- 
cials’ input in the statewide transportation plan. 

I must add that while some States have a process, and the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration did issue guidance on this change to 
the field offices, the U.S. Department of Transportation has yet to 
issue the final regulations on rural planning requirements. 

Last Fall, I established NACo’s TEA-21 Reauthorization Task 
Force under the able leadership of my colleague. Commissioner 
Glen Whitley from Tarrant County, Texas. I can State without res- 
ervation that environmental streamlining will be a top issue on 
that for our membership. 

Also, I want to be very clear that we are not calling for any re- 
peal of our Nation’s important and strong environmental protection 
laws. Rather, we will be recommending that the reauthorization in- 
clude provisions to ensure that projects are completed in a timely 
and efficient manner, and the delays in the current system that are 
unnecessary and create those slowdowns that are unjustified are 
eliminated. 
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Simply put, Mr. Chairman and committee members, I and the 
National Association of Counties, are asking for a concurrent proc- 
ess, rather than an uncoordinated sequential one. In the broadest 
sense, this means that we need to get all the players and projects 
involved at the outset. This means that local officials. State DOTs 
and other regulatory officials, and Federal agencies have a role to 
play, as well as our environmental community, and most especially, 
our affected citizens. No one should be ignored. No Federal agency 
should be allowed to operate independently without being there as 
a participant. 

In my State of Florida, for example, this effort has been a work 
in progress, even since the legislation was passed. But it will not 
be successful without the collaboration from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Congestion will be another key policy issue that you and Con- 
gress must address with this reauthorization. Urban counties, their 
citizens, tourists, and commerce, are all strangling in congestion. 
Time, money, and productivity are all sitting on the backs of com- 
merce, and we can ill afford this for our businesses, for the Amer- 
ican commuter, or our tourists, to be stuck in traffic. There is no 
one solution, except that we must apply common sense approaches 
to this challenge. Solutions must be found where close local. State, 
and Federal cooperation exists. Congestion occurs on county high- 
ways, not just on the State or Federal networks. 

We must remember that we have a system of highways, and 
when one part, albiet local. State, or Federal, breaks down, the oth- 
ers are directly affected. 

Any new legislation should provide those highways and bridges 
that we now have, and ensure that they are properly maintained 
by funding them, so that traffic moves safely. 

We must invest money in highways to guarantee that our cur- 
rent system is maximized. We know that as much as 50 percent 
of congestion occurs due to breakdowns and accidents on our road- 
ways. Therefore, we must be smart enough to establish simple, effi- 
cient methods of getting incidents resolved quickly. 

Here again. Federal agencies and their resources can be partners 
with local and State governments, to save time, money, and most 
especially, lives. 

We need to have the system of procedures in place that includes 
all the various agencies involved in incident management, from the 
highway departments, police, sheriffs, fire rescue and EMS, to 
wrecker services, all communicating with one another. We can do 
better, and I will quickly illustrate, Mr. Chairman. 

How many times have we seen a break down or accident in one 
lane of traffic, and I do not even have to mention the Beltway, with 
emergency vehicles taking up the other lane or lanes; and if we are 
lucky, perhaps we are able to pass after an hour of waiting in traf- 
fic? This is very common, not just here, but in every community in 
America. 

Systems and procedures in incident management could go a long 
way to relieving congestion, and it is much cheaper than building 
road systems, rail, and other things associated with this. 

Another key to relieving congestion is moving traffic to signaliza- 
tion. We have all been on highways where signals are coordinated 
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and traffic flows. We have also been on roads where we are stop- 
ping at every red light. Many local governments need additional re- 
sources to modernize traffic signals. 

The good news is that electronic signals and now the Intelligence 
Transportation System, or ITS as it is commonly called, give us a 
return of about eight to one, compared to other investments. 

By the way, what we do not need are automatic signs saying, 
“congestion ahead,” when we are already caught in traffic, and 
where there are no alternative routes that we can take. 

Mr. Chairman, now in finishing my remarks, I would like to ad- 
dress one last major concern that we all share: rural roads. Rural 
roads are in need of substantial Federal investment. Safety is the 
primary reason. 

According to the U.S. General Accounting Office Report from 
July, 2001, rural local roads have the highest accident and fatality 
rate per vehicle mile traveled on all types of roadways; over six 
times that of urban interstates. 

In 1999, over 25,000 fatalities occurred on rural roads across the 
United States. That figure is two and-a-half times greater than the 
fatality rate from accidents on our urban highways in areas like 
Las Vegas, Miami, St. Louis, Cleveland; you pick it/name it, our 
communities. 

If Congress wants to reduce auto fatalities, there is no better in- 
vestment than in our roads in rural communities. Because rural 
roads are so dangerous, we, in NACo, will be proposing a new pro- 
gram to address this. Rest assured, Mr. Chairman, that we would 
work closely with your committee in developing this. 

Mr. Chairman and committee members, this concludes my testi- 
mony. I thank you and the committee members for the opportunity 
to be here today. I would be pleased to answer your questions. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Commissioner. 

Our final witness is the Executive Director of the National Gov- 
ernors’ Association, Ray Scheppach. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF RAY SCHEPPACH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNORS’ ASSOCIATION, ON BEHALF OF HON. 

ROBERT WISE, GOVERNOR, STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 

Mr. Scheppach. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate being 
here today on behalf of the National Governors’ Association. Let me 
first say that Governor Wise was supposed to be here, and he 
apologizes. Essentially, his aircraft was grounded for safety rea- 
sons, and so he was unable to be here. 

I would appreciate it, however, if his full statement were sub- 
mitted for the record. 

Mr. Scheppach. Mr. Chairman, I would like to start by men- 
tioning a couple of comments about the fiscal situation of States, 
because I think it is relevant to this particular program. 

The current shortfall in States is about $40 billion. You are going 
to have to add to that about another $6 billion for the State costs 
for homeland security. That currently is about 7.5 percent of State- 
only revenues, which is quite large, by historical standards. 

However, because both unemployment and State revenues lag 
the economy, it is highly likely that this situation will continue to 
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deteriorate for another year to 18 months, probably peaking in ex- 
cess of $50 billion. 

If you compare this current recession to that recession in the 
early part of this decade of 1990/1992, this one is far worse, even 
at this particular point in time. The total shortfall previously was 
about $20 billion, which was 6.5 percent of revenues, and as I said, 
we are going up easily to $50 billion, or 10 percent of revenues, 
over the next year to 18 months. 

You might ask, why is it worse? The economic dip so far has 
been relatively small. The basic reason is that the phenomenal 
growth in the economy over the last half of the decade of the 1990’s 
was so strong that it camouflaged a number of underlying prob- 
lems. 

Essentially, we have a deteriorating tax base, largely driven by 
the fact that we do not tax services; and Internet sales now are cut- 
ting dramatically into State sales tax revenues. 

So on one hand, we have a deteriorating tax base, because it is 
essentially for a manufacturing economy of the 1950’s, and not for 
a high tech service-oriented economy of the 21st Century. 

On the other hand, health care costs are exploding. Medicaid, 
which represents about 20 percent of State budgets, is now growing 
11 to 12 percent per year, with pharmaceuticals growing 18 per- 
cent. 

If you add other health care, it represents another 7 percent of 
State budgets. We have 27 percent of our budgets growing at dou- 
ble digits, clearly at 11 to 12 percent. So it is a combination of 
these two major structural problems that is creating the State fis- 
cal situation. 

Unfortunately, this is not something that is going to be turned 
around in the next year or so. This is a two or three, or perhaps 
even 10 year problem, because of the structure. 

Let us turn now and mention a couple comments about the high- 
way program. First off. Governors were very satisfied and really 
supported the reauthorization last time, and we do believe that this 
program has worked quite successfully over this period. 

We now, however, do see that in some of the preliminary esti- 
mates of the revenues coming into the trust fund, that it is possible 
the revenues are down quite dramatically; some people argue as 
much as 30 percent going forward. 

And it is probably not just a one-time downward adjustment. But 
we are probably on a different baseline, because of a slower growth 
in the economy, even when we come out of this recession. 

This is a problem in a program which is essentially a capital in- 
vestment program. When you have levels of funding going up or 
down of that order of magnitude, it creates a lot of inefficiencies 
in capital programs, that have to run over a 7 or 8 year period. 

I do not know what the answer is, in all honesty, but we hope 
to work with the committee in terms of, is there any way in which 
we can smooth the revenues and expenditures on this particular 
program? 

I will just mention a couple of other issues. This problem in the 
funding level may play out, because a lot of States do float bonds 
to cover this. Of course, the interest rate that is on those bonds is 
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somewhat sensitive to the Federal funding level. So that is an issue 
that we are somewhat concerned about. 

Finally, the other issues that we would like to work with the 
committee on are essentially insuring that we continue to move to- 
ward incentives, as opposed to mandates. 

I agree with Commissioner Hart, in terms of the environmental 
streamlining concurrent processes. That is an issue for us, and also 
maintaining the flexibility of the program, so that there is a lot of 
State and local control on what those particular priorities are. 

So with that, Mr. Chairman, we look forward to working with 
you over the next year, as you reauthorize this program. Thank 
you. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, thank you, and thank all of you for very 
excellent statements. It is a pleasure to have you with us. As you 
know, we are going to be very busy over the next couple of years, 
trying to make sure that we do the best job possible here. 

Senator Warner wanted to express his apologies. He had to 
leave. I asked for unanimous consent that his statement be made 
a part of the record. I do not hear anybody objection. I know that 
no one dare to object. 

[Laughter.] 

[The prepared statement of Senator Warner follows.] 

Senator Jeffords. But thank you; Senator Warner has been a 
great member of this committee over many years, as you all know, 
I am sure. 

I would like to turn to my good mayor, first. I am intrigued by 
the idea that local communities might manage certain aspects of 
the Federal Aid Transportation Program. Can you tell us a bit 
more about your experiences in that regard? Does the current pro- 
gram encourage the local role, or should we explore measures to ex- 
tend local government’s role in project management? 

Mr. Clavelle. Well, I think anybody who has been a local gov- 
ernment official understands that citizens will hold us accountable 
and responsible for transportation, as well as quality of life within 
our communities. 

So from my perspective, it makes great sense to involve local gov- 
ernment officials very intimately in the planning, the design, and 
the construction and management of transportation projects. 

Now in the State of Vermont, we have had an excellent relation- 
ship with our State Transportation Agency. They have, in fact, del- 
egated substantial responsibilities where local governments are 
willing and interested in managing those projects. 

In my small city, we have taken on the responsibility of man- 
aging projects that range from bike paths, to multi-million dollar 
transportation centers, to major highway projects. 

So I think it is a great idea. Our experience has been very posi- 
tive for both the State agency, as well as the community. I would 
urge you, as you consider reauthorizing the legislation, to promote 
and encourage this practice. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. I share your view that presently, the inter- 
modal investments are somewhat orphaned in the Federal pro- 
gram. The League has endorsed the idea of a specific intermodal 
program. Can you enlarge on the idea for us? 
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Mr. Clavelle. I believe that it is a good idea to have a separate 
intermodal program. I think that would help clarify Federal re- 
sponsibilities, in terms of the management of such a program. 

But I also think, from a local official’s perspective, it would sim- 
plify the planning, the design, and the financing of intermodal fa- 
cilities. Currently, with intermodal facilities, you need to bring to- 
gether a hodgepodge of funding sources to make a project a dream, 
a reality. 

I think a separate program would truly give some meaning to 
this word that we frequently use of “seamless.” I think if we had 
a seamless Federal program, it would enhance our capability and 
capacity of creating within our communities intermodal projects 
that were truly seamless. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, and I agree with you on these 
matters. I look forward to working with you. 

Mayor Coles, I want to commend you on the fine work you have 
done in your part of the country to promote a balanced transpor- 
tation system, and encourage smart growth, as well. 

I, too, believe that we need all modes of transportation working 
together, to get the best out of our system. Do barriers exist now 
in the current Federal programs, to achieving your goals? If so, as 
I expect you will say, we would look forward to working with you, 
as we go along; but please, comment. 

Mr. Coles. Thank you. Senator Jeffords. 

Mr. Chairman, a major barrier out in the West and around Boise 
is that Amtrak does not come through Boise. It does not come 
through Idaho. We do not have that link, that national rail link, 
that we would like to have to make the intermodal system a vision, 
and one that people can believe in. 

When a Mayor says, 1 day we will have a rail system here, and 
we will be able to link nationwide to a rail system, they say, well, 
Amtrak stopped service here 3 or 4 years ago. Our community, 
therefore, went out and purchased 18 miles of right-of-way, using 
property tax dollars. 

That is 18 miles of Union Pacific Railroad, which links our city 
to at least the National Rail Network. Without that 18 miles, Am- 
trak could never have come back to us. 

So the barriers certainly are funding. We are beginning now, be- 
cause of TEA-21 and your vision, sir, and the vision of this com- 
mittee and this Senate, to work more closely with State govern- 
ment. 

But our State government has not given us a funding source for 
multi-modal transportation. They still only fund streets and roads 
and highways, and they will match any Federal grant that comes 
along. 

But if we had a Federal grant system that would match and pro- 
vide an incentive, I think for State governments to match a Federal 
grant system to put into place a multi-modal system, and maybe 
it is available, our State may not be using it. But it is that kind 
of leverage from the Federal Government to the State government 
that we believe would help the local government, also. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. You have got a sympathetic voice 
here. 
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Mr. Coles. Sir, I have been in your office and appreciate your 
leadership. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Hart, I believe that Tampa is the largest 
Metro area represented on the panel today. I know that urban con- 
gestion will be an important issue as we provide with the reauthor- 
ization. 

You shared a few ideas with us for tackling the problem in your 
testimony. Are their shortcomings in the current Federal program 
that have limited your ability to address the problems in the 
Tampa area? In particular, you seem to suggest that major local 
and county roads were not receiving adequate attention? Is that so, 
and if it is, what do we do? 

Mr. Hart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would have to preface it 
by saying, until TEA-21, it was not getting that type of attention. 
It has been a long struggle for all of us to try to raise the under- 
standing of what it really meant to bring together all these pro- 
grams, and that they are related. 

As far as processes themselves, yes, we all have what we have, 
depending on our States or local communities, or whether you are 
part of an MPO network. 

But in some communities that are 50,000 to say, 200,000, they 
do not currently have, as I understand it, the authority, and have 
the money allocation, as far as their funding process in those areas. 
Yet, if you hit a community of 50,000 to 200,000, you are probably 
going to find one of the largest groups of communities in America. 

If that type of authority went to those communities in the MBO 
process, they could better put together those networks and make 
those allocations. 

Some of the things, even though we are, in some part, talking 
about roads and bridges, I think in great measure, both the mayors 
addressed issues of the growth management or bringing land use 
and transportation together, and how it affects their quality of life; 
or the fact that I would have to agree that we need a national high 
speed rail system. 

But these things have got a link. I think the question you are 
asking opens that dialog. Because ultimately, we, sitting in my 
community as a metropolitan planning organization, are making 
those decisions that put together local. State, and Federal pro- 
grams; but this does not happen throughout our Nation. 

In 100 urban counties it does, because we are of that size, but 
it is still a challenge. For example, I addressed just on the issue 
of what happens on the incident management, we do not have to 
build another road for that. We have to build in systems and proce- 
dures from the Federal to State to local level, that we can agree 
on, where we are all partners. Congestion is a great big part of 
that. Yet, some of that is the allocation of funding that goes in the 
areas like intelligence transportation or improved signalization; or 
the fact that where you have got a Federal interstate system, and 
now you have got a State road system, and a county or a city road 
network all there together. One cannot happen in isolation of the 
other. Too often, this has been in the case. 

I think it has been a matter, in one part, of awareness. I think 
by asking the question, you raise that awareness. But until we also 
take a look, and I am not a heavy-handed guy that wants more reg- 
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ulations or legislation, but we have got to have more people at the 
table, so they all understand what we are dealing with together, 
and it is a Federal, State and local system. 

That is why I was suggesting that we take a look at how we can 
build in systems and procedures, just like the streamlining plan- 
ning process that we were addressing earlier. You have got to have 
all the partners at the table. You cannot have some people that are 
independent. I am not picking on the Corps, of Engineers or EPA 
or some other agencies. It is just that they are very easy targets 
for us. 

But you cannot have somebody that is just operating on their 
own, and everyone else thinks they have got it together, and then 
they say, oh, we have got five questions here. You have got to stop 
everything. That is part of the dilemma. 

So with your leadership and the committee’s leadership here, we 
can broach the streamlining process like that, and we can look at 
questions of congestion. 

We can look at things like incident management, because those 
will open the doors of how we establish those systems and proce- 
dures; some part in Federal legislation, and some things do no cost 
anything. Some things just give us guidance of how to do it smart- 
er. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Scheppach, do have anything you would 
like to share with us, in addition to your statement, now having 
heard the testimony across from you? 

Mr. Scheppach. No, I mean, I think we have got all the issues 
on the table. I think they are funding flexibility and environmental 
streamlining. 

I think that the current law has been working quite effectively. 
The unfortunate part is that this was an economic boom period. 
There were substantial revenues available to do this. Now we have 
got a higher level of spending. We have got some jobs at stake, and 
we have got some efficiency issues, if we have to cut this program. 
So there are some tough issues that I think the committee needs 
to work on. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Crapo? 

Senator Crapo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just have a question 
or two of Mayor Coles. Mayor, I kind of want to piggyback on the 
question that you were asked by the chairman. 

I was interested in your written testimony, where you talked 
about a survey that was taken of the mayors. In the answers to 
that survey, it indicated that in response to their being asked what 
the single most important surface transportation priority was in 
their city or region, about 35 percent indicated system preserva- 
tion; 20 percent, congestion relief; and new rail projects at 15 per- 
cent. I suspect that new rail projects was related to congestion re- 
lief. Then there were other areas that were listed, many of which 
also related back to congestion relief 

My question is, as we move forward to look at reauthorization of 
TEA-21, it appears to me from that and from the testimony that 
I have heard here today, that congestion relief is going to be one 
of the major focuses that we will need to be addressing. 

In that context, first of all, could you tell me if I am correct in 
that context, and whether you see that the current system could be 
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improved, in terms of allowing us the added flexibility or stream- 
lining efforts, or whatever may need to be worked into the law to 
help us more effectively focus on congestion relief? 

Mr. Coles. Mr. Chairman, Senator Crapo, thank you very much. 
There is no question that our ability and our reliance upon working 
with the States, and every State Department of Transportation has 
their own philosophy about how they work with local government. 

Now the MPO system, which requires States and local metropoli- 
tan areas to align their transportation plans, their intermodal sys- 
tems, and their plans, requires that dialog. 

But I think it also in the testimony indicates that only about 40 
percent of the Mayors have been asked to participate with their 
States in making those decisions about where those dollars are 
spent. 

So we have come a long way in 10 years. This legislation has cre- 
ated the dialog and the opportunity and the structure for that dia- 
log, but we still have a ways to go. That is the requirement and 
responsibility for State government and local government to make 
decisions about where those dollars are spent. 

Now the more flexibility, if you speak from the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors and the National League of Cities, we appreciate the op- 
portunity to have funding sources that are similar to the Commu- 
nity Development Block Program, where metropolitan areas receive 
those dollars directly. 

There is not a State agency that is making those decisions about 
how we are going to spend our money; but it comes straight from 
Federal Government to local government. It gives us timely re- 
sources and the flexibility to use them, and it shows them that we 
are trusted by the Federal Government to make decisions where 
necessary, in our local communities to allocate those resources and 
their funds. 

It also then gives us the opportunity to manage, in some cases, 
even the construction of the process and project, which can also re- 
duce costs. Often local government will have some flexibility built 
in. They can manage the project. They construct it. They can build 
it, and build it in a timely way and often save money. So there are 
those kinds of opportunities that we look forward to. 

Senator Crapo. Thank you. I have just one other question as a 
followup on this in a more specific sense. I appreciated your bring- 
ing up the Amtrak issue, as it relates to Idaho. I think that most 
people in the country, when they think of Amtrak, think of it in 
some of the more urban corridors. But its impact in Idaho is also 
critical. 

As you know. Mayor, here in the Senate, Senator Wyden and I 
have been trying to get that line between Spokane and Boise open. 
In working with you out in Idaho and others, we have seen some 
serious road blocks put the way of getting that accomplished. 

Do you believe that if we were to reorient or broaden the avail- 
able use of TEA-21 funds, or if we were able to give the approach 
the Block Grant Program, like you were talking about, that re- 
sources at the State level, at the city and county level, could be 
more effectively utilized to encourage and incentivize those types of 
rail programs? 
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Mr. Coles. Mr. Chairman and Senator Crapo, yes; now let me 
give a little addition to that answer. 

Senator Crapo. That would be helpful, thank you. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Coles. Certainly, again, the flexibility to use those dollars 
where we see the resources are appropriate in our local commu- 
nities. So we could link to Amtrak. 

But truly, we also need to support the revenues for Amtrak. Am- 
trak needs to be supported just as our freeway interstate system 
is supported; just as currently the airline industry is being sup- 
ported. 

We need the vision in our country of a multi-modal national sys- 
tem, a national rail system, a national air system through our air- 
ports and the support of our airline industry and, of course, the 
interstate system. Why not have a vision that encompasses all of 
those, and at the Federal level they are supported, at the State 
level they would be supported, and at the local level there would 
be support for a national rail policy? 

So doing that and having flexibility with TEA-21, then people 
would believe, particularly in our rural areas, that you could have 
a rail system that would link America together, so that commerce 
and industry and people can move throughout this country with al- 
ternatives; as opposed to right now, there are pretty much two al- 
ternatives. You are either going to fly or drive your car. 

Senator Crapo. Thank you. Mayor Coles. I, myself, found out 
when I got into the issue of Amtrak, how important the rail system 
is. It was just interesting to me that there is some feeling in this 
country that rail systems are sort of outdated and they are a thing 
of the past, and we have moved on to cars and planes and things 
like that. 

It is very interested to me to see the importance of rail systems, 
not only in Idaho, but it was like the third highest response of the 
mayors of this Nation, when they responded to your survey, which 
I understand was an open-ended survey; just pick what you think 
is the most important thing. The third highest response was rail 
systems. This indicates how that form of transportation may need 
to be something better implemented in our approach to transpor- 
tation in the Nation. 

Anyway, thank you very much. 

Senator Jeffords. Let me followup on that, since it gives me a 
good opportunity. This is something that I feel very strongly about. 

Do you have concerns with respect to congestion in your cities, 
and also about the trucks, the 400 foot trucks or whatever we have 
now, when they wind through your places, as to whether that traf- 
fic could not be put on the rails, to some extent, Mr. Coles? 

Mr. Coles. Mr. Chairman, absolutely, there is no question about 
it; the length of a truck, the weight of the vehicles. We know that 
they pay a lot of tax to support the highways. But there is no ques- 
tion that our ability to rely more on rail would reduce congestion 
in our communities, large and small. 

Senator Jeffords. Are there any other comments. Mayor 
Clavelle? 

Mr. Clavelle. I think whether you are a mayor of a city in 
Idaho or a city in Vermont, I think that we would welcome an in- 
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vestment in rail that would allow us to get the heavy freight traffic 
off our roads and onto the rail. I echo everything that Mayor Coles 
has said. We need more flexibility and we need additional re- 
sources in our rail infrastructure. 

I hope that I will live to see the day that Amtrak will serve the 
city of Burlington. But in upgrading that rail infrastructure to pro- 
vide that opportunity for Amtrak, we also will be enhancing an in- 
frastructure that can better carry freight. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Hart? 

Mr. Hart. Mr. Chairman, I have perhaps a little twist on that. 
As I previously stated, I think we ought to have a national system 
of high speed rail. 

But throughout America, it is a building block. Transportation 
systems that are needed in a local community particularly are 
buses; a bus system where if we had the flexibility to put more into 
that, you will serve more people every day. 

But one area that we have not even talked about, that I have 
worked very hard on, both at the national and county level, but in 
my State in community, is a the transportation to the disadvan- 
taged community; people that cannot drive, should not drive, will 
never drive. It is a serious and growing problem in America. You 
have got to have local systems that solve that, because there are 
too many differences. 

In our community, for example, and this is not an advertisement, 
we just call it Heartline. It is not my bus system, but it is the 
Hillsboro Area Regional Transit Authority. I sit on that. 

But we also put together the Transportation Disadvantaged Pro- 
gram, for people who are need wheelchairs or kneeling or what- 
ever. So you have got to tie sidewalks to buses or specialized trans- 
portation for people that have the dialysis or have critical needs. 
But then you have got young or older that cannot or should not 
drive, or you want to discourage; or as you get into larger urban 
communities, you want a robust transportation system like on 
buses, that would connect to a rail system. 

So I think part of that base has got to be a sound transit system 
that also not only serves a great part of the population, but specifi- 
cally also has the ability to serve the transportation disadvantages 
in America. 

Mr. SCHEPPACH. We are a little bit split on policy with respect 
to that, so I will pass. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. I understand that. 

Well, I want to thank you all. It has been very, very helpful testi- 
mony. You are the ones that we look to, to make sure that we do 
the things we should do when we are finished here. It was excel- 
lent testimony, and we were pleased to have you here. 

With that, the hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:38 a.m., the committee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at the call of the chair.] 

[Additional statements submitted for the record follow:] 

Statement of Hon. Bob Graham, U.S. Senator from the State of Florida 

Thank you for bringing us together today on the subject of the reauthorization of 
TEA-21. The policies that are decided during this debate will deeply affect each of 
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our States. You are to be commended as well for calling us together on January 
24 — our first week back in session this year. 

This learning process and discussion is too important to rush through right before 
legislative drafting begins. You’re wise to begin now, and explore this thoroughly. 

I have looked at your proposal for 11 hearings this year, and agree with the topics 
chosen, and the pace of discussion. 

This is the first of those proposed hearings, and as such, a great opportunity to 
look back on lessons learned, and lay out, in general, some priorities and challenges 
for the next authorization cycle. 

You’ve assembled a great group of witnesses (and I am very pleased to see a Flo- 
ridian, Commissioner Chris Hart from Hillsborough County, on the panel). Each of 
them brings perspective from different universe of government: Federal, State, coun- 
ty, and city. 

This hearing emphasizes the level of coordination and cooperation that has devel- 
oped in transportation policy since we emphasized this time of structure and plan- 
ning in ISTEA. 

I’ll he interested to learn of our successes, and where we must improve in this 
cooperative planning process. 

I would like a quick moment to reflect on my A “lessons learned” from the last 
reauthorization process, and outline a few priorities. 

Lessons Learned 

• Eollow the legislative process through to the final regulations. Members of this 
committee, and witnesses in this room, celebrated the environmental streamlining 
language that was incorporated into TEA-21. We are now frustrated by the slow 
progress in the development of regulations that reflect our intent. This next time, 
I want to work more closely with those who will interpret what we draft in this com- 
mittee. Better lines of communication can only mean clearer, better public policy. 

• Other committees can affect what we draft here. I have been frustrated by the 
fact that some of the programs that we developed in TEA-21 where grants should 
be awarded on a competitive basis, are not working that way in reality. As an exam- 
ple, the ITS money provided by TEA-21 is all earmarked and not awarded in the 
way we intended. 

I’d like to work as a committee with our colleagues and find a solution that brings 
us closer to the intent of what we drafted and passed in TEA-21. 

There are more lessons learned, but time is short. 

I also hope the committee will seek “lessons learned” from those who have actu- 
ally been on the front lines of our nation’s transportation policy, much like the wit- 
nesses who have joined us here today. 

Looking ahead, the world has changed in several ways since we finished enacted 
TEA-21. 

There is a focus on homeland security. 

We are heading into some tight budget years. 

Traffic congestion is affecting quality of life. 

We learned quickly after September 11 how difficult life can be if one mode of 
transportation, such as air travel, suddenly becomes difficult or impossible. 

I look forward to working witb our chairman, my colleagues here, and all inter- 
ested parties in taking the next few months to expand our knowledge of transpor- 
tation issues and challenges, and together drafting the next authorization bill to 
meet those challenges. 


Statement of Hon. Tom Carper, U.S. Senator from the State of Delaware 

I’m happy to be here today as this committee begins its work on the re-authoriza- 
tion of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). In the 10 
years since that bill, and its predecessor, the Intermodal Surface Transportation Act 
(ISTEA) have been in place, I believe we have made strides in the way we fund and 
plan for our transportation needs. 

ISTEA for the first time allowed State and local transportation officials to work 
together with their regional partners and with States to develop truly regional 
transportation systems. It also allowed these new regional transportation entities 
and to use Federal transportation dollars for the most pressing transportation 
projects in their region, regardless of whether those Federal dollars were originally 
designated for highway or transit. When ISTEA was up for re-authorization 5 years 
ago, I was Governor of Delaware and headed up a group called ISTEA Works along 
witb John Rowland, my colleague from Connecticut. Our goal at the time was to 
urge Congress to preserve and build on what we were able to accomplish in ISTEA. 
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Our efforts, along with the work of a number of my new colleagues here in Con- 
gress, lead to TEA-21, which maintained the flexibility granted to State and local 
officials and greatly expanded the funding available for transportation improve- 
ments each year. Whereas, before TEA-21, congressional appropriators could set 
caps on the amount of the Highway Trust Eund that could be spent in a given year, 
States can now spend the full amount that users pay into the Fund every year. 

As we sit down now to re-evaluate our national transportation policy, I again call 
on my colleagues to build on what has worked so well in the past. First, we should 
expand the flexibility built into ISTEA to allow States to spend their Trust Fund 
money on inter-city rail projects. Back in Delaware, commuters set out every day 
on Interstate 95 in Wilmington to head for jobs in Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. Commuters up and down the northeast corridor make similar com- 
mutes every day, tying up our highways in frustrating, wasteful gridlock. Delaware 
can spend as much as it wants to improve its piece of 95. It can’t do much with 
its Trust Fund money to improve rail links to major northeast cities, however. I 
hope we can work this year to allow States to use their Federal Trust Fund dollars 
to create regional high-speed rail systems if they choose to do so. 

Second, we should continue to improve the way we fund our transportation prior- 
ities and examine whether our current funding levels are adequate. TEA-2 1’s budg- 
etary firewalls, along with Revenue Aligned Budget Authority (RABA), have led to 
dramatic increases in transportation spending in recent years, but we could see re- 
ductions in 2003 for the first time. I hope we can work this year to fix RABA and 
also to look for other revenue sources so that we can effectively fund our transpor- 
tation needs. 

As we begin to take a closer look at what has and hasn’t worked in ISTEA and 
TEA-21 over the years, I think we’ll see that most of what we were able to accom- 
plish has had a positive impact on our nation’s transportation system. I hope we 
can build on that success in our re-authorization of TEA-21. 


Statement of Hon. John Warner, U.S. Senator from the Commonwealth of 

Virginia 

Mr. Chairman, I join in welcoming Secretary Mineta to the committee and look 
forward to a valuable exchange of ideas over the next 2 years as we prepare to reau- 
thorize our nation’s highway and transit programs. 

It was my privilege to be actively involved in the formulation of TEA-21 in 1997 
and 1998 in my capacity as the subcommittee chairman. At that time, we saw a 
great need in this Nation to respond to many unmet transportation demands to im- 
prove mobility in our rural communities, to relieve congestion in our urban areas 
and to promote the efficient movement of American goods. We responded with an 
unprecedented increase of 40 percent in highway funding by enacting landmark 
budget provisions to free up the revenues in the Highway Trust Fund. 

TEA-2 1’s revolutionary financing and formula reforms built upon the program re- 
forms of ISTEA. 1991. As we look to the next bill, how will we again provide the 
vision and tools to ensure that our surface transportation network — highways, tran- 
sit and rail — will stimulate economic growth? 

Our multi-year reauthorization bills have provided a unique opportunity to trans- 
form our national transportation system. 

Most notably. President Eisenhower responded to the mobility needs with the vi- 
sion of the Interstate Highway System. In 1991, at the end of the construction of 
the 40,000-mile Interstate System, President Bush responded with the National 
Highway System to ensure that an efficient road network reached 95 percent of all 
Americans. 

Also in ISTEA 1991, Senator Moynihan had a keen vision of a seamless national 
transportation system that connected roads to transit and railroad stations to air- 
ports. 

In 1997, President Clinton supported the efforts of this committee under the lead- 
ership of Chairman Chafee and our Ranking Member, Senator Baucus, to release 
funds from the Highway Trust Fund. 

The budget reforms of TEA-21 were unprecedented. For the first time we fulfilled 
President Eisenhower’s commitment that taxes American motorists pay at the gas 
pump will be used to build and upgrade our highways. 

As we begin today, in partnership with the Administration, to reauthorize TEA- 
21, our overriding challenge is transportation gridlock. 
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Bold, new initiatives are needed and I hope that we all will strive for the standard 
of excellence set forth by President Eisenhower, President Bush, and Senators Moy- 
nihan and Chafee. 


Statement of Norman Y. Mineta, Secretary, Department of Transportation 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank you for the opportunity to speak 
about the lessons we have learned from the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st 
Century (TEA-21). 

Through this committee’s leadership, and with the active participation of our 
State, local and private sector partners, the Department of Transportation has 
worked to realize the purposes and objectives of TEA-21. I would like to commend 
the committee for continuing its leadership by scheduling this series of hearings on 
the reauthorization of TEA-21. 

We are looking forward to working with the members of this committee and with 
Congress in shaping proposals for the reauthorization of this legislation. Working 
together, we need to establish the base of resources available for this important leg- 
islation in order to meet the transportation challenges facing the Nation. 

Three decades ago, when I was Mayor of San Jose, California, I learned that the 
tool that made the most difference in my community was transportation. Nothing 
else had as great an impact on our economic development, growth patterns, and 
quality of life. What I have found in the years since is that this is true not just 
locally, but also nationally. A safe and efficient transportation system is essential 
to keeping people and goods moving and cities and communities prosperous. 

As is true for many of you on this committee, I take great pride in the enactment 
of the predecessor of TEA-21, the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act 
of 1991 (ISTEA), during my years in the House of Representatives. With that legis- 
lation we established new principles in the implementation of the nation’s surface 
transportation programs — building partnerships with local and State officials to ad- 
vance the strategic goals for transportation capital investment. They are flexibility 
in the use of funds; a commitment to strengthening the intermodal connections of 
the nation’s transportation system; expanded investment in, and deployment of, new 
information technologies for transportation services; and a heightened sensitivity to 
the impacts which transportation has on our quality of life and on the shape and 
character of America’s communities. 

TEA-21 built upon the programmatic initiatives contained in the earlier legisla- 
tion and through its financial provisions, provided State and local governments and 
other transportation providers with greater certainty and predictability in transpor- 
tation funding. It achieved this by reforming the treatment of the Highway Trust 
Fund to ensure that, for the first time, spending from the Highway Trust Fund for 
infrastructure improvements would be linked to tax revenue. The financial mecha- 
nisms of TEA-21 — firewalls. Revenue Aligned Budget Authority (RABA), and min- 
imum guarantees — provided greater equity among States in Federal funding and 
record levels of transportation investment. 

The programmatic and financial initiatives of these two historic surface transpor- 
tation acts have provided us with a solid and balanced structure around which we 
can shape this reauthorization legislation. 

While the legislation, which the Administration and Congress will work together 
to see enacted, should continue and build upon ISTEA and TEA-21, we have an op- 
portunity and an obligation to do more than that. This is a time in the transpor- 
tation sector of extraordinary challenge and opportunity. On September 11a deter- 
mined and remorseless enemy challenged one of America’s most cherished freedoms, 
the freedom of movement. The events of that day demonstrated how critical the na- 
tion’s transportation system is to the security of every American and to the nation’s 
economic well-being. 

In shaping this surface transportation reauthorization bill, we must meiximize the 
safety and security of all Americans, even as we enhance their mobility, reduce con- 
gestion, and grow the economy. These are not incompatible goals; indeed, the les- 
sons of TEA-21 demonstrate that all of these values are appropriate goals of na- 
tional transportation policy and that they reinforce each other: it is possible to have 
a transportation system which is safe and secure, efficient and productive. 

tea-2i’s record 

In five principal areas TEA-21 has strengthened the nation’s transportation sys- 
tem: the predictability, equity and flexibility of funding; safety; mobility and system 
upgrading; the application of innovative technologies; and quality of life. 
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FUNDING LEVELS AND PROGRAM EQUITY 

TEA-21 revolutionized transportation funding and provided record amounts of 
spending for transportation, a 40 percent increase over the period of ISTEA. The 
minimum guarantees and the Highway Trust Fund firewalls created confidence 
among grantees regarding program funding. Predictability is one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of program delivery for State and local programs. States and local com- 
munities have increased their funding levels to match the commitments made in 
TEA-21. Importantly, TEA-2 1’s minimum guarantees provided unprecedented eq- 
uity between the States, ensuring that highway funds are distributed in the fairest 
manner to date. 

Equally important is the funding flexibility, first allowed in ISTEA and continued 
in TEA-21. Flexible funding allows States and communities to tailor their transpor- 
tation choices to meet their unique needs and enables State and local decision- 
makers to consider all transportation options and their impacts on traffic conges- 
tion, air pollution, urban sprawl, economic development, and quality of life. 

TEA-2 1’s innovative loan and grant programs further augmented the highway 
and transit programs. The Transportation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation 
Act (TIFIA) has provided almost $3.6 billion in Federal credit assistance to 11 
projects of national significance representing $15 billion in infrastructure invest- 
ment. These loans, loan guarantees, and lines of credit for highway, transit and rail 
projects have encouraged private investment in strengthening transportation infra- 
structure. 


SAFETY 

The Department’s paramount concern is to assure the American public that the 
Nation has the safest, most secure system possible as our transportation system 
works to meet the needs of the American economy. The United States has an envi- 
able transportation safety record. However, the challenge of safety on the transpor- 
tation system remains significant. While the number of highway fatalities in recent 
years has been relatively flat, despite significantly more vehicles on the nation’s 
roads, more than a quarter million people have been killed on America’s highways 
and roads in the past 6 years, 41,000 deaths each year. In addition, there are over 
three million injuries annually. 

TEA-21 introduced new programs, greater flexibility and increased funding to 
meet this challenge. Increased TEA-21 funding enabled States to make needed safe- 
ty improvements to the transportation infrastructure, and States may — and do — use 
their Surface Transportation Program (STP), Interstate Maintenance, and National 
Highway System (NHS) funds for safety improvements. Within the STP, funds are 
reserved under TEA-21 for highway and rail crossing improvements and hazard 
elimination. The FHWA works closely with States and others to improve our ability 
to analyze roadway safety challenges and to direct investments to specific projects 
and programs, which will deliver the most value in terms of lives saved and injuries 
minimized. 

Since enactment of TEA-21, the Department of Transportation has awarded a 
total of $729 million in highway safety grants. TEA-21 also authorized $72 million 
annually for behavioral research to determine the causes of motor vehicle crashes, 
to identify target populations, to develop countermeasures, and to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of programs in reducing traffic deaths and injuries. The Act also estab- 
lished several important, new, safety incentive grants. For example, between fiscal 
year 1999 and fiscal year 2002, the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA) awarded $210 million in seat belt incentive grants and over $113 million 
for innovative seat belt programs. Between June 1998 and June 2001, seat belt use 
had increased from 65 percent to 73 percent. Seat belt use, in total, saves an esti- 
mated 12,000 lives annually. 

In motor carrier safety, TEA-21, along with the Motor Carrier Safety Improve- 
ment Act of 1999, created new programs and tools for the Department and States 
to improve safety. TEA-21 increased flexibility for grantees, strengthened Federal 
and State enforcement capacity, and provided flexibility to promote innovative ap- 
proaches to improving motor carrier safety. TEA-21 placed greater emphasis on tar- 
geting unsafe carriers and improving information systems, and increased funding 
for commercial driver license programs. 

MOBILITY AND SYSTEM UPGRADING 

ISTEA and TEA-21 placed an unprecedented emphasis on developing a seamless, 
intermodal transportation system that links highways, rail, transit, ports and air- 
ports. The dramatically increased funding under TEA-21 also enhanced mobility by 
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upgrading the condition of highways, particularly the National Highway System, 
and transit systems. As a direct result of the increased spending provided in TEA- 
21, overall highway system conditions — as measured hy pavement condition, ride 
quality, alignment adequacy, bridge ratings, and the condition of rail transit as- 
sets — have improved. 

As you know. Federal highway funds are used for a variety of system improve- 
ment and congestion relief purposes, depending on the priority needs and goals of 
each State. In recent years, for example, approximately 50 percent of Federal funds 
were obligated for system upgrading purposes, including reconstruction, widening, 
restoration and rehabilitation, and resurfacing. These investments have led to a 
steady improvement in pavement condition: in 2000, 90.9 percent of travel on the 
NHS occurred on pavements rated acceptable or better. 

Moreover, under TEA-21, States continued to reduce the number of bridges rated 
structurally deficient. In 2001 the percentage of deficient NHS bridges had been re- 
duced to 21.2 percent. In fiscal year 2001, the Federal Highway Administration 
(FHWA) provided $3.5 billion in TEA-21 funding for approximately 3,000 bridge 
projects through the Highway Bridge Replacement and Rehabilitation program. In- 
cluded in this program were 17 major replacement or rehabilitation projects and 
three seismic retrofit bridge projects that received almost $88 million in funding. 

TEA-21 established new programs that enabled improved connectivity across 
modes, particularly in the area of freight movements. The National Corridor Plan- 
ning and Development/Coordinated Border Infrastructure Program (NCPD/CBI, also 
known as the Corridors and Borders Program) has funded numerous freight im- 
provement projects as well as many economic development projects, pedestrian im- 
provement projects, and multi-modal studies, while strengthening the focus on inter- 
national corridors and gateways with America’s NAFTA trading partners. The Ala- 
meda Corridor Project used a mix of private funds and public programs to improve 
rail and highway access and to reduce traffic delays in the critically important area 
of the Ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach. 

As of 2001, the nation’s urban rail transit assets comprised 10,427 miles of track, 
2,776 rail stations, and 1,310 maintenance facilities. Under TEA-21, the substantial 
investment in the nation’s transit systems has contributed to an improvement in the 
condition of transit assets and a resulting increase in transit ridership. Preliminary 
estimates indicate that public transit trips increased by 4.4 percent from 2000 to 
2001 to 9.4 billion trips. 

TEA-21 also authorized the Job Access and Reverse Commute (JARC) Program 
to address transportation gaps in the public transit system and to reduce barriers 
for those moving from welfare to work. This program has made transit services 
available to many who previously did not have access to adequate transportation 
and, thus, to jobs. As of fiscal year 2000, the JARC program had made new transit 
service available at more than 16,000 job sites. 

NEW TECHNOLOGIES 

Under TEA-21, the Department of Transportation has made strides in research. 
Research programs include development and deployment of Intelligent Transpor- 
tation Systems (ITS), pavement improvement, congestion reduction, seismic hard- 
ening of highway infrastructure elements, strengthening of bridges, and new tunnel 
technology. The Highway Safety Research and Development program is the sci- 
entific underpinning for the Department’s national leadership in highway safety 
programs, and includes behavioral research to reduce traffic deaths and injuries, 
crash avoidance research, roadway design and operational improvements, and vehi- 
cle safety performance standards. Rail related research and development has fo- 
cused on the next generation of high speed rail equipment and train control, maglev 
systems, and innovative technologies to mitigate grade crossing hazards. 

TEA-21 authorized a total of $603 million for ITS research for fiscal year 1998 
to 2003, and significant progress has been made in applying this technology to our 
surface transportation system. From 1997 to 2000, we have experienced a 37 per- 
cent increase in the number of freeway miles with real-time traffic data collection 
technologies, a 55 percent increase in the coverage of freeways by closed circuit tele- 
vision, a 35 percent increase in the number of buses equipped with automatic vehi- 
cle locations system, and an 83 percent increase in traveler information dissemina- 
tion on our freeways. Through the Department’s Intelligent Vehicle Initiative, re- 
search on driver performance, crash avoidance and warning system performance, 
and motor vehicle safety performance standards offer the promise of future reduc- 
tions in highway deaths and injuries. 
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QUALITY OF LIFE 

TEA-21 has given States and communities across America additional tools and 
opportunities to enhance the environment and quality of life for their residents. It 
continued and increased funding for several programs originally authorized in 
ISTEA, broadened eligibility for others and established the new Transportation and 
Community and System Preservation Pilot program (TCSP). 

The TCSP program was authorized for $120 million in funding under TEA-21 as 
a discretionary grant program to strengthen the linkages between transportation 
and land use. The grants have provided funding for planning and implementation 
as well as technical assistance and research to investigate and address the relation- 
ship between transportation, community and system preservation, and private sec- 
tor-based initiatives. 

The Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Improvement ProOTam has focused on 
improving air quality. Under TEA-21, it provided more than $8 billion in funding 
for use by State and local partners to support traffic flow projects, cleaner fuels, im- 
proved transit services and bicycle and pedestrian programs that reduce congestion 
and emissions and improve the quality of life. 

The National Scenic Byways program and the Transportation Enhancements pro- 
gram have helped States and communities improve the environment. Since the en- 
actment of TEA-21, more than $1.4 billion in Transportation Enhancement funds 
have been obligated to local communities to implement community focused, non-mo- 
torized activities that enhance transportation. Many more activities have been pro- 
grammed and are awaiting implementation. 

TEA-21 directed us to streamline environmental reviews. This is a major priority 
for the Department in assisting States and communities build infrastructure more 
efficiently, while retaining important environmental protections that maintain our 
quality of life. Since the enactment of TEA-21 in 1998, streamlining of the planning 
and approval process for projects has taken root throughout the country: inter- 
agency personnel funding agreements that result in faster, concurrent reviews; a 
merged process for wetland permits with the Army Corps of Engineers; and dele- 
gated authority for historic resources. As a result of these actions, the mean time 
to process environmental documents for major highway projects has been cut by al- 
most 8 months, the median time has been cut By 1 year, and the Department is 
well positioned for significant future progress. While we have begun the job, more 
can be done. 


BUILDING ON TEA-21 

The Department of Transportation looks forward to working with both Houses of 
Congress, State and local officials, tribal governments, and stakeholders in shaping 
the surface transportation reauthorization legislation. The Department has estab- 
lished an intermodal process to develop surface transportation legislative proposals 
for reauthorization. A number of intermodal working groups have already identified 
key issues and programmatic options for consideration. In the next few months, the 
Department will work with stakeholders and congressional committees in shaping 
the reauthorization legislation. 

In that effort, the Department will be motivated by certain core principles and 
values: 

• Assuring adequate and predictable funding for investment in the nation’s trans- 
portation system. This funding can contribute to the long term health of the econ- 
omy and, by enhancing the mobility of people and goods, promote greater produc- 
tivity and efficiency. 

• Preserving funding flexibility to allow the broadest application of funds to 
transportation solutions, as identified by State and local governments. 

• Building on the intermodal approaches of ISTEA and TEA-21. 

• Expanding and improving innovative financing programs, in order to encourage 
greater private sector investment in the transportation system, and examining other 
means to augment existing trust funds and revenue streams. 

• Emphasizing the security of the nation’s surface transportation system by pro- 
viding the means and the mechanisms to perform risk assessment and analysis, in- 
cident identification, response, and, when necessary, evacuation. 

• Strengthening the efficiency and integration of the nation’s system of goods 
movement by improving international gateways and points of intermodal connection. 

• Making substantial improvements in the safety of the nation’s surface transpor- 
tation system. It is not acceptable that the Nation suffers 41,000 deaths and over 
3 million injuries annually on the highway system. 

• Simplifying Federal transportation programs and continuing efforts to stream- 
line project approval and implementation. 
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• Developing the data and analyses critical to sound transportation decision- 
making. 

• Fostering “intelligent ever 3 dhing” in the development and deployment of tech- 
nology, such as pavement monitoring, message systems, remote sensing, and toll col- 
lection. 

• Focusing more on the management and performance of the system as a whole 
rather than on “inputs” or the functional components such as planning, develop- 
ment, construction, operation and maintenance themselves. 

This is a moment of great opportunity. As was true when Congress considered the 
landmark ISTEA and TEA-21 legislation, we have an opportunity to create our own 
legacy and to serve the needs of the American people. I am confident that, working 
together, the Department and Congress can preserve, enhance and establish surface 
transportation programs which will provide not only for a safer and more secure 
system, but one which is more efficient and productive and enhances the quality of 
life. One answer to the events of September 11 is to strengthen, not diminish, the 
right of all Americans to mobility and to grow the economy. These goals should 
characterize our work on reauthorizing TEA-21. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to testify before you today. 
I look forward to responding to any questions you may have. 


Responses of Hon. Norman Y. Mineta to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question la. Does the Administration support transfer of rail tax revenues into 
a trust fund dedicated to rail-related investment? 

Response. The Administration has not yet developed a position on this issue. As 
I indicated in my oral testimony to the committee, Highway Trust Fund should only 
be available for modes currently financed by it. If new programs in rail infrastruc- 
ture are to be addressed in TEA-21 reauthorization, non-Highway Trust fund 
sources of revenue will have to be identified. The rail fuel tax was originally enacted 
in 1990 as a deficit reduction tax. Similar taxes were also levied on fuel used by 
other modes of transportation. Deficit reduction teixes remain on rail diesel, fuel 
used by commercial vessels on inland waterways, motorboat gasoline and highway 
gasohol. I look forward to further discussion with the committee on financial mecha- 
nisms to support rail-related infrastructure investments. 

Question lb. If so, should those revenues go to the Highway Trust Eund, with 
broadened flexibility for rail investment, or should a new Rail Trust Fund be estab- 
lished? 

Response. The Administration has not yet developed a position on this issue. I 
look forward to further discussion with the committee on financial mechanisms to 
support rail-related infrastructure investments. 

Question 2. In general, how does the Administration propose to ensure adequate 
funding so that our nation can enjoy the benefits of world-class rail service for both 
passengers and freight? 

Response. The Administration is committed to presenting proposals relating to 
inter-city passenger rail in connection with Amtrak reauthorization early this year. 
We expect to consider and work with Congress on issues relating to freight rail in 
the context of TEA-21 reauthorization. The Administration and the Congress need 
to work together to identify the structural reforms and develop solutions that will 
result in a financially stable rail system that can help this country meet our per- 
sonal and economic mobility and national defense needs. 


Responses of Hon. Norman Y. Mineta to Additional Questions from Senator 

Nighthorse Campbell 

Question 1. With the enormous responsibilities and requirements which have been 
placed upon the Department since 9/11, does the U.S. DOT have the time and re- 
sources to concentrate on this important TEA-21 Reauthorization or should a 1- or 
2-year short extension be considered? 

Response. It is our intention to send the Administration’s reauthorization bill to 
Congress right after it convenes early in 2003. The Department has established an 
intermodal process to develop proposals for surface transportation reauthorization. 
Over the next few months, the Department will work with stakeholders and con- 
gressional committees to shape its reauthorization proposals. To that end, we are 
currently proceeding under the assumption that the authorization period of this bill 
will be 6 years, comparable to those of ISTEA and TEA-21. 
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Question 2. Has there been any consideration of a special category for highway 
security funding in the next reauthorization? 

Response. The Department has established an intermodal process for the surface 
transportation reauthorization but has not developed specific proposals. The events 
of 9/11 have demonstrated our need to address security issues and to ensure that 
America’s transportation system emerges from this transformation even stronger 
and more efficient than before. One of the core principles of the Department’s reau- 
thorization effort is emphasizing the security of the nation’s surface transportation 
system by providing the means and the mechanisms to perform risk assessment and 
analysis, incident identification, and response. 


Responses of Hon. Norman Y. Mineta to Additional Questions from Senator 

Graham 

Question la. How do you see the reauthorization of the surface transportation bill 
in relation to our new focus on homeland security? 

Response. The events of September 11 have underscored the pivotal role transpor- 
tation plays in the Nation’s prosperity and quality of life. Our challenge is to create 
a seamless transportation system that will meiximize not only the safety and effi- 
ciency, but also enhance the security of the movement of people and goods. 

Question lb. What are the homeland security issues we should have in mind when 
drafting this legislation? 

Response. Following the September attacks, the Department took immediate steps 
to work with State and local officials to enhance security. Adding security personnel, 
emphasizing security awareness and response training, and hardening our transpor- 
tation infrastructure against the threat of terrorism are critical security compo- 
nents. In this effort, we will work with the various modes of transportation to assess 
risks and to develop incident reporting and response systems. We look forward to 
working with Congress on these critical requirements as the reauthorization process 
continues. 

Question Ic. Will U.S. DOT and the Office of Homeland Security be following the 
reauthorization process together? 

Response. In developing its reauthorization proposals, the Department will be con- 
sulting with other Federal agencies including the Office of Homeland Security as ap- 
propriate. 

Question 2. Under TEA-21 we created the “tapered match” program and other al- 
ternatives for State matching requirements so that projects did not have to be de- 
layed. Has the “tapered match” or other alternatives been used by States during the 
past year? Do you know of any transportation projects that have stalled because a 
State could not meet its match requirement? 

Response. “Tapered match” provides relief for any State experiencing a temporary 
shortage of State matching funds. The Department is aware of nine States that 
have used the tapered match provision. Also, 20 States are currently eligible to use 
non-cash toll credits to match Federal funds, which will also help ease a cash-flow 
shortage. While we have heard that some States are reprogramming funds to obtain 
sufficient matching funds, we are not aware of any Federal-aid projects being de- 
layed because of insufficient matching funds. 


Statement of Hon. Bob Wise, Governor of West Virginia 

Chairman Jeffords, Senator Smith, and members of the Senate Environment and 
Public Works Committee ... it is my great pleasure to be with you today to offer 
my testimony as you begin to debate the reauthorization of the Transportation Eq- 
uity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). I am especially pleased to be one of the 
lead Governors on transportation for the National Governors Association (NGA). I 
also appreciate the chance to follow United States Secretary of Transportation Norm 
Mineta. As you are aware, I was a member of the U.S. House of Representatives 
Transportation and Infrastructure Committee when Secretary Mineta was chair. I 
can assure you that there is no better person to guide our nation’s transportation 
policy. I also wish to commend West Virginia’s United States Senators and your col- 
leagues, Senators Byrd and Rockefeller. Having two senators of their caliber makes 
my job as Governor much easier. 

When I was a member of the U.S. House of Representatives, I was always a sup- 
porter of TEA-21 . . . because I firmly believed that investing in our nation’s trans- 
portation infrastructure was a key ingredient to economic prosperity. After a year 
in office as the Governor of West Virginia, I am even more convinced that TEA- 
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21 is essential to the future of my State and this Nation. West Virginia is a wonder- 
ful State, but we have unique transportation challenges because of our beautiful, 
yet rugged terrain. One of my most important jobs is to continue to improve our 
road system so that we can take full advantage of the opportunities presented by 
having a modern transportation system. West Virginia has committed itself to doing 
that by maximizing our State gas teix to leverage as much local investment as pos- 
sible. 

The State-Federal partnership fostered under TEA-21 has been one that has 
greatly benefited the surface transportation system throughout the Nation as a 
whole. The Governors are committed to maintaining a safe and efficient transpor- 
tation infrastructure, and we urge the reauthorization of TEA-21. To meet that 
goal, a number of important issues must be addressed and considered. 

As this body debates the reauthorization of TEA-21, care should be taken to for- 
tify and protect the Highway Trust Fund. This fund is the major financial mecha- 
nism that redistributes dedicated highway related revenue . . . such as fuel taxes 
and user fees to the States for maintaining and improving the nation’s transpor- 
tation infrastructure. It is critically important that Congress and the Administration 
take measures to ensure that the annual revenues to the Highway Trust Fund are 
used for their intended purpose. This has been achieved during TEA-21 through the 
workings of the Revenue and Aligned Budget Authority (RABA) Program. While this 
concept is commendable, we now see that it is not working as efficiently as it could. 
This program will provide a total of $4.1 billion more for infrastructure investment 
than was anticipated when TEA-21 was first enacted; however, that figure rep- 
resents the net effect of the very substantial increases the States enjoyed in fiscal 
years 2000, 2001, and 2002. Between 2002 and 2003, the States may see their ap- 
portionments of obligation authority from the Trust Fund drop by about 30 percent. 
This translates into a $9.1 billion drop in Federal highway funding from the fiscal 
year 2002 level. These figures are projected by the U.S. Department of Transpor- 
tation based upon new projections of the Revenue Aligned Budget Authority 
(RABA). The potential magnitude of a $9.1 billion funding decrease has the result 
of nearly 144,000 jobs being lost over the next 2 years. 

The longer term impact on the highway program could extend for a number of 
years for two reasons. First, the sharp reduction will affect the ability of States to 
use bond financing for construction. Second, the fiscal year 2003 funding numbers 
would serve as a baseline for the calculations of the next reauthorization legislation. 
These extreme peaks and valleys make it impossible to conduct a consistent, well- 
planned investment program. Going into 2003, commitments to several road projects 
around the country will have to be revisited, and contractors will be without work. 
Since the redistribution of RABA funds have been based largely on revenue esti- 
mates from year to year, I encourage the committee to pursue changes that ensure 
that all Trust Fund revenues continue to be distributed to the States but in a fash- 
ion that smoothes out the extreme peaks and valleys we will experience during the 
TEA-21 period. States are in the process of researching solutions to achieve a more 
stable and reliable distribution mechanism in light of new negative RABA projec- 
tions. We would like to work with you and your committee to ensure a rapid and 
bipartisan action. 

Our States are responsible for the vast majority of the maintenance of our na- 
tion’s roads and finance more than one-half of all public investments in surface 
transportation. My fellow Governors are committed to maintaining a first-class 
transportation system and continuing the partnership with the Federal Government 
developed through TEA-21 . . . but in order to do that, it is important that each 
State be granted the flexibility and authority to make the key decisions that affect 
transportation. 

The public transportation system is largely the responsibility of States and local 
governments. It is important that the next authorization should not weaken or pre- 
empt State authority. The Governors oppose unfunded mandates and urge Congress 
not to impose new standards without a Federal financial commitment to the States 
to offset any financial impact. Furthermore, the Governors urge the use of incen- 
tives rather than sanctions to encourage the achievement of national goals. 

The nation’s Governors strongly support sound environmental protection efforts. 
It is important that TEA-21 has a strong environmental component; however, it is 
important that States have the necessary flexibility to meet those environmental 
guidelines. Reasonable and sound environmental policy can be achieved without sac- 
rificing improved transportation and economic development. One area of frustration 
for West Virginia that resulted in numerous major delays in important projects has 
been Section 4(f) of the Department of Transportation Act of 1966. This section was 
originally intended to protect certain highly valued recreational and natural re- 
sources from significant impacts, which is certainly something I agree with. How- 
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ever, over time the Section 4(f) requirements have heen extended to cover historic 
properties which are also protected under Section 106 of the National Historic Pres- 
ervation Act. A complicated and rigid “avoid at all costs” mentality has developed 
regardless of how insignificant the historical resource or impact. Eligibility has 
broadened to include many properties that are in fact unremarkable. This “broad- 
ening” at times includes very large districts surrounding the property. As you de- 
bate reauthorization of TEA-21, I think this is an area that also needs some consid- 
eration. This provision has led to many delays to vitally important projects and has 
hindered the process of making transportation more accessible and safe. 

The safety of our citizens on the nation’s roads is a major concern for the Gov- 
ernors. While modern transportation systems have greatly helped reduce injuries 
and deaths on our nation’s highways, safety programs should be strengthened. 
States should be allowed to focus safety resources on their most pressing individual 
safety needs. Implementing any new national safety standards without State in- 
volvement will only complicate the process. 

TEA-21 can be further strengthened through streamlining and eliminating ad- 
ministrative processes that are duplicative. The recent Notices of Proposed Rule- 
making (NPRM) released by the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) and the 
Federal Transit Administration (FTA) concerning streamlining regulations will com- 
plicate TEA-21 rather than simplify it. I urge you to carefully consider any new ad- 
ministrative guidelines that will only hinder the process. It is a waste of time and 
resources to delay projects for unnecessary and burdensome administrative proc- 
esses. 

In conclusion, I hope my statements today offer some insight into the policy posi- 
tions of the nation’s Governors. It is very important for all the States that TEA- 
21 is reauthorized and the advice of the nation’s Governors is heeded in the process. 

On behalf of the citizens of West Virginia, I urge you to take all that I have said 
into consideration as this process continues. I believe for West Virginia to prosper, 
we must have a modern transportation system. Many sound policies were put into 
place in TEA-21. One of them was the commitment of direct contract authority from 
the Trust Fund toward the completion of the long-promised Appalachian Highway 
System. The completion of this system was promised 37 years ago to the people of 
Appalachia. While the interstate system is now 100 percent complete, only 82 per- 
cent of the Appalachian System is complete. These incomplete portions represent 
some of the most dangerous segments of roads in the Trust Fund can the Appa- 
lachian States be able to make meaningful progress on transportation. 

Once again, thank you for the opportunity to be with you today on behalf of the 
National Governors Association and the people of West Virginia. I would be happy 
to answer any questions. 


Response of Hon. Bob Wise to Additional Question from Senator Jeffords 

Question. Governor, in your testimony, you said, “States should be allowed to 
focus safety resources on their most pressing individual needs. Implementing any 
new national safety standards without State involvement will only complicate the 
process.” During enactment of the National Highway System legislation a few years 
back, I worked to ensure that States had design flexibility so that roadways would 
remain compatible with their surroundings. Can I infer from your statements today 
that the Governors continue to favor such an approach? 

Response. Senator Jeffords, the Governors appreciate the effort that you and oth- 
ers have made to allow for proper State flexibility. We continue to strongly support 
flexibility in roadway design. Every transportation situation is different and it is 
very important that design flexibility be retained. I would strongly urge that you 
continue to keep State flexibility in TEA-21. It is an important part of the process. 


Responses of Hon. Bob Wise to Additional Question from Senator Campbell 

Question 1. Are there transportation related security projects in which your State 
could use Federal funding as a result of September 11? 

Response. September 11th has forever changed the way this nation protects itself. 
After the attacks, I heightened security across the State including monitoring and 
patrolling of key transportation assets such as bridges, tunnels, and major inter- 
changes. State Police and the West Virginia Department of Transportation, along 
with other State agencies, used considerable financial resources to meet that chal- 
lenge. While it is unlikely that all transportation infrastructure can be protected at 
all times due to the length of roads, railroad, and pipelines, certain key assets and 
segments should be protected and watched. Without Federal financial assistance, it 
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is nearly impossible for the States to maintain that kind of security for any length 
of time. I believe that assisting the States financially on all aspects of homeland se- 
curity is vitally important to the nation’s national security. 

Question 2. Would you support the creation of a specific highway security funding 
category in the next reauthorization? 

Response. Governors would certainly welcome Federal funding to assist with 
homeland security costs related to transportation and other issues. However, it is 
important that the revenue for this purpose not be diverted from the Highway Trust 
Fund but come as a new revenue source. Simply creating a new security funding 
category may only get in the way of building our nation’s roads if it does not include 
funds above what is being dedicated for the purpose of building and designing trans- 
portation projects. Frankly, there needs to be more focus on assisting the States fi- 
nancially with homeland security in all areas and not just transportation. Better se- 
curity should not come at the expense of continuing to improve our transportation 
infrastructure. We need to find the financial resources to both continue transpor- 
tation enhancements and improve homeland security. 


Response of Hon. Bob Wise to Additional Question from Senator Graham 

Question. You served in the House of Representatives during the development of 
ISTEA and TEA-21, and come before us today as a Governor. After being on both 
sides of the equation, what would be your top suggestion(s) on enhancing the coordi- 
nation and cooperation between the Eederal Government and State government? 

Response. Efforts need to be continued to streamline the Federal review and ap- 
proval process. Environmental concerns, air and water quality, historic issues, and 
other important areas of concern should be handled by the lead agencies in those 
areas. Without streamlining the process, duplication by multiple agencies will con- 
tinue to unnecessarily delay important transportation projects. I alluded to an ex- 
ample of the need for streamlining in my testimony. West Virginia has suffered 
through numerous delays on very important highway projects because of the duel 
consideration of historical sites. Eliminating administrative duplication and stream- 
lining the process would be a major step forward in improving the nation’s transpor- 
tation system. 


Responses of Ray Scheppach to Additional Questions from Senator Jeffords 

Question 1. Your comments on the current fiscal condition of the States are very 
informative and somewhat disconcerting. Please place those comments in context of 
the history and future of the Federal surface transportation program. Specifically, 
please address the following: 

a) What share of the nation’s highway and transit investment has been born by 
the States over the last 10 years? 

Response. Transportation represents 8.8 percent of total State expenditures. In 
2000, States spent $83.1 billion on transportation, a 4.1 percent increase from the 
1999 level of $79.8 hillion. Figures for capital spending on transportation by States 
show actual 2000 expenditures of $37 billion. State transportation expenditures are 
primarily funded from earmarked revenues (major source is gasoline tax) placed in 
special transportation (highway) trust funds. 

Question lb. Has State spending on transportation as a percent of all State spend- 
ing increased under ISTEA and/or TEA-21? 

Response. State budgetary data indicates that States have increased transpor- 
tation expenditures from fiscal year 1999 to fiscal year 2001. In fiscal year 1999, 
State transportation spending totaled $79.85 billion; in fiscal year 2000, $83.14 bil- 
lion; and in fiscal year 2001, $91.10 billion. 

More specifically, in fiscal year 2002, State expenditures for transportation were 
funded as follows: 1) 62.2 percent from other State funds; 2) 27.4 percent from Fed- 
eral funds; 3) 5.6 percent from bonds; and 4) 4.8 percent from general funds. 

The landmark Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA) legisla- 
tion passed nearly a decade ago was the beginning of a true State-Federal partner- 
ship in approaching the national transportation system. It acknowledged the grow- 
ing need for integration across all levels of government and permitted States and 
localities to have more flexibility in the use of Federal funds and allowed decision- 
making authority at the State level. State flexibility was granted in determining 
project eligibility requirements, allocating the required 20 percent State funding 
match, and in leveraging Federal funding. 
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Since the enactment of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA- 
21) in 1998, which increased Federal investment in highway and transit systems by 
40 percent, States and localities have leveraged the guaranteed Federal funding to 
maximize State specific transportation priorities. The increased level of Federal in- 
vestment has allowed States to: 1) increase highway preservation and performance; 
2) obtain record-levels of transit rider-ship; 3) decrease highway fatalities; 4) provide 
transportation programs for Welfare-To-Work recipients; and 5) achieve a greater 
level of fairness in the distribution of funds. 

Question Ic. Have States raised additional revenues for transportation to com- 
plement the increased Federal funding levels? 

Response. Yes. Since fiscal year 1998, States have raised additional revenues by 
increasing the State motor fuel tax rate. In fiscal year 2000, an additional $212.50 
million was collected; in fiscal year 1999, $22 million; and in fiscal year 1998, $462 
million. 

Currently, 11 States have variable rate motor fuel taxes which are adjusted at 
specific intervals to sustain funding levels. Also, four States have provisions or “trig- 
gers” in statute that would enable them to increase their State motor fuel tax rate 
if the Federal tax rate should decrease. Other States would require State legislative 
action to adjust fuel taxes. 

Because TEA-21 made it possible for States to aggressively plan out and secure 
State funding through innovative finance for new transportation projects. Governors 
continue to take measures to fully put into action newly available Federal funds and 
accelerate critical, but often-delayed projects. Such examples include: 

• In Illinois, Governor George Ryan’s “Illinois First” initiative makes $10.5 bil- 
lion available for highways and $4.1 billion for transit over 5 years. 

• In California, Governor Gray Davis and the State legislature authorized $8 bil- 
lion for a congestion mitigation program, which when matched with Federal and 
local funds will commit $23 billion to 141 projects.” 

Question Id. In light of their present fiscal difficulties, will the States be able to 
match the increased level of the Federal transportation program in FFY 2002? 

Response. States are expected to match funding requirements for approved 
projects in fiscal year 2002. However, in 2002, States that pre-finance with Federal 
highway funding may need to reprogram, delay, and reconsider funding critical 
transportation projects in light of the Administration’s fiscal year 2003 budget pro- 
posal. For example, a cut in FY2003 spending from the current level would deleteri- 
ously impact many States’ construction planning. Most States begin to plan this 
time of year, enter into contracts near the beginning of the construction season, and 
implement their 2003 budgets on July 1, 2000. Numerous States that pre-finance 
with Federal funds expect a reimbursement very early in the Federal fiscal year to 
continue for the next year’s planning. This means that a 27 percent fiscal year 2003 
cut will have the effect of reducing expenditures well before July of this year. 

Question le. Based on current forecasts, will the States be able to match a Federal 
program funded at or above the TEA-21 level ($218 B) during the next reauthoriza- 
tion period? 

Response. Yes. States will continue to be a sound partner in maintaining and de- 
veloping an integrated national transportation system.” 

Question 2. Among the core principles of ISTEA and then extended in TEA-21 
was a broad commitment to flexibility in meeting State and local surface transpor- 
tation needs, ranging from highway and bridge improvements to pedestrian/bicycle 
and public transportation needs. At the same time, we note that two-thirds of the 
States have constitutional prohibitions on the use of State funds for intermodal in- 
vestments, while TEA-21 emphasizes such flexibility in meeting transportation 
needs. 

Is there something that Federal law could do to incentivize States to revamp their 
restrictions on the use of State funds to further promote flexibility in development 
of a more balanced mix of surface transportation investments? 

Response. ISTEA made it national policy to “encourage and promote development 
of a national intermodal transportation system in the United States to move goods 
and people in an energy efficient manner . . .” TEA-21 continued this precept and 
directed that a study be conducted to review the condition of and improvements 
made since the designation of the National Highway System (NHS) connectors that 
serve seaports, airports, and other intermodal freight transportation facilities. 

The evidence shows that despite the increased funding for intermodal connectors, 
interconnectivity between all the modes of transportation in the areas of passenger 
and freight mobility is still lagging. 

Any future reauthorization legislation should recognize that States continue to 
overcome challenges in implementing intermodal passenger and freight connector 
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projects. Scarcity of funds, project eligibility and differing responsibilities and phi- 
losophies between States, Metropolitan Planning Organizations (MPOs), and local- 
ities creates a complex web in the decisionmaking process. An added dilemma is the 
lack of quantitative tools that would allow States and local governments to properly 
analyze and evaluate economic benefits of freight investment to the region and the 
country. States believe that optimal management of the intermodal connectors can 
be achieved when public, private and multi-jurisdiction elements are working col- 
laboratively for a desired result. 

I agree with the study’s finding that “as an incentive to freight project develop- 
ment, additional funding for planning and coordination could be used to financially 
support States and MPOs who are identifying, conceptualizing and planning for 
freight projects . . .” and, such funding be made available via incentive grants to 
agencies and areas that have demonstrated a commitment to intermodalism and 
have meaningful private sector involvement. 

The next surface reauthorization legislation should continue specific intermodal- 
related programs such as the Transportation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation 
Act of 1998 (TIFIA) credit assistance program for major transportation investments 
of critical national importance, Intermodal Connectors Program, and the Surface 
Transportation Program (STP). 


Statement of Hon. Peter Clavelle, Mayor, Burlington, VT 

Thank you Chairman Jeffords, Ranking Member Smith, and members of the com- 
mittee for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss such an important 
issue to the nation’s cities. I am Peter Clavelle, Mayor of Burlington, VT. Today I 
am pleased to be here not only as a Vermonter, but also as a representative of the 
National League of Cities. 

The National League of Cities represents 18,000 cities and towns and over 
140,000 local elected officials. NLC represents all cities, regardless of size — our larg- 
est member is New York City with a population of 8 million, our smallest member 
is De Graff, Minnesota with a population of 149. As the representative of the na- 
tion’s local leaders, NLC has a vital interest in the reauthorization of the Transpor- 
tation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). 

NEC’s Transportation Infrastructure and Services committee, one of seven stand- 
ing policy committees, appointed a special TEA-21 Reauthorization Task Eorce 
which recently completed a year-long rewrite of our surface transportation policy in 
preparation for reauthorization. Our new policy was adopted by NEC’s full member- 
ship at our annual meeting in December 2001. 

In addition, NLC has joined other groups representing local officials to comprise 
the Local Officials Transportation Working Group. The working group includes rep- 
resentatives of city and county elected officials, public works professionals, develop- 
ment organizations, and city/county managers. The working group was created to 
provide a unified voice of local government for the reauthorization of TEA-21. We 
look forward to working with the committee and our other Federal and State part- 
ners throughout the reauthorization process. 

In addition to representing NLC today, I am here of behalf on my city of Bur- 
lington, Vermont. With a population of 40,000, Burlington is Vermont’s largest city. 
I am currently serving my sixth term as Mayor, and just this fall I concluded a 2- 
year term as President of the Vermont League of Cities and Towns. I also serve on 
the Advisory Board of the United States Conference of Mayors. 

PARTNERSHIPS 

The title of today’s hearing is “Partners for America’s Transportation Future.” The 
passage of the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA) in 1991, 
and its successor, TEA-21, in 1998, shepherded a new era of transportation partner- 
ship in this country. 

First, it forged a new partnership among Federal, State and local governments 
by empowering Metropolitan Planning Organizations (MPOs) in the transportation 
decisionmaking process. This elevation of the role of MPOs insured a more equal 
partnership between local and State governments in both the planning and funding 
decisions for transportation projects. This is a partnership that must be preserved 
and strengthened in the process of TEA-21 reauthorization. 

The second category of partnerships created by these two landmark laws is among 
the modes of transportation to which the legislation allocates funding. The various 
modes — automobile, trucking, transit, rail, ferry, bicycle, and walking — were chal- 
lenged to become truly intermodal. We began to pursue the vision of creating a 
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seamless, uninterrupted system to accommodate the need to efficiently and equi- 
tably serve our communities by transporting both people and goods. 

In Burlington and Vermont, transportation partnerships facilitated by ISTEA and 
TEA-21 have allowed us to build on a strong tradition of local planning. Working 
through the Chittenden County MPO we have accessed funds to manage our plan- 
ning activities on a local level, bringing transportation planning efforts to the front 
porch and the neighborhood school gymnasium. We have also worked closely with 
our Agency of Transportation in assuming management of many of our transpor- 
tation projects. The city of Burlington today is managing the revitalization of a ne- 
glected commercial street (North Street), improvements to our pedestrian mall (the 
Church Street Marketplace), the design and construction of a major roadway (the 
Champlain Parkway), the development of an intermodal transit facility, and the de- 
sign and construction of a bike path. 

These partnerships, local. State, and Federal are vital to the success of the na- 
tion’s surface transportation program. As we begin to work on the reauthorization 
of TEA-21, we must continue to work together to protect the program and ensure 
that all levels of government, no matter how small, play a part in the process. 

BUDGET ISSUES 

As we embark on the reauthorization process, we must take into account the cur- 
rent climate in Washington, DC and the Nation. These are tough economic times 
and in the aftermath of September 11th, local officials are shifting priorities. 

One of the greatest successes of TEA-21 was the establishment of a direct link 
between gasoline taxes collected at the pump and Federal transportation spending. 
Because of that landmark change in law, funding for the program was increased to 
its highest levels in history. The Revenue Aligned Budget Authority (RABA) mecha- 
nism guaranteed that even additional, unanticipated gas tax revenue must be spent 
on the program. TEA-21 was a strong signal from Congress and the Administration 
to the traveling public that the nation’s transportation system is an important pri- 
ority. 

Therefore, we find it very disturbing to hear reports that this year’s RABA levels 
may be much less than anticipated in TEA-21. We look forward to the President’s 
budget submission to Congress in the coming weeks and hope that a continued com- 
mitment to infrastructure investment is demonstrated. 

NLC supports the current budgetary mechanism in TEA-21 and we pledge to 
work with you to protect the funding guarantees. We are, however, concerned about 
the trend in recent years to redirect transportation spending to specific projects 
through the appropriations process. NLC supports discretionary programs under 
TEA-21 and would advocate that the process remain open for all to apply and com- 
pete for those dollars. 


TRANSPORTATION SECURITY 

Following the tragic events of September 11th, the nation’s local officials have 
been urgently reassessing priorities in their communities. In several NLC surveys 
of municipal officials conducted after September 11th, 52 percent were reevaluating 
their emergency preparedness plans. Respondents reported immediate shifts in city 
priorities to security issues, moving personnel to protecting transportation facilities, 
water supply facilities, nuclear power plants, schools, and government buildings. At 
the Burlington International Airport, we have more than doubled the number of po- 
lice officers providing security. 

In addition, the survey results show that fiscal conditions are worsening for many 
municipalities, with a 4 percent decline in revenue after September 11th and an 
over $11 billion decline nationwide. 43 percent of cities say they are “less able” to 
meet their financial responsibilities after September 11th. 

In my own city, revenues are projected to increase by a very modest 1 percent 
for the next fiscal year. Simply to maintain our current level of municipal services 
will require a 4-percent increase in expenditures. 

Cities nationwide are shifting valuable resources to public safety expenditures; 
with over half (51 percent) of the cities reporting they are increasing spending on 
public safety and security. The majority of cities surveyed reported they would re- 
duce spending in other areas to meet the new public safety funding gap. This means 
cities may have to postpone or cancel some needed transportation projects to shift 
funding to security. This March, Burlington voters are being asked to approve a 6- 
cent increase in their property taxes to maintain and improve fire and police serv- 
ices. 

We want to highlight this trend to underscore the need for protecting the valuable 
gains of TEA-21, while considering how transportation security issues could be part 
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of the next reauthorization bill. The shifting of local revenue to a public safety re- 
lated budget is unavoidable. The question becomes, what will be the role of the next 
Federal surface transportation program in homeland security? Will the Federal Gov- 
ernment be able to offer greater assistance to cities to meet their needs? 

LOCAL PRIORITIES FOR TEA-21 REAUTHORIZATION 

A recent survey of local officials conducted by Public Technology, Incorporated, a 
non-profit technology organization supporting local governments, found that: 

• 62 percent of respondents (local officials) indicated that congestion is a major 
political issue in their community; and 

• 64 percent of respondents claim that transportation has a significant impact in 
their community and their citizens’ quality of life. 

NLC members identified congestion as a major concern when they created the 
TEA-21 Task Force to review NEC’s surface transportation policy. The Task Force 
spent last year developing new policy priorities for the reauthorization of TEA-21. 
The themes of funding, flexibility, and intermodalism, permeated the discussions 
about congestion and the future of the surface transportation system. 

FUNDING 

As previously mentioned, NLC supports the current budget mechanism developed 
in TEA-21, which directly links transportation user fees to transportation spending. 
We call for all transportation teixes, including those levied on gasohol and alter- 
native fuels, to be deposited into the highway trust fund. To that end, we are sup- 
portive of the Highway Trust Fund Recovery Act, (S. 1306), sponsored by Senate Fi- 
nance Committee Chairman Baucus. 

NLC supports the Federal — State financial matching relationships that currently 
exist and opposes any reduction of the Federal financial commitments. States and 
localities that want to provide greater financial resources than the minimum re- 
quirement, such as a transit new start project, should receive higher priority for 
Federal funding. 

In addition, we support innovative financing programs and techniques such as 
tolls. State Infrastructure Banks (SIBs), and the Transportation Infrastructure Fi- 
nance and Innovation Act (TIFIA). These programs support the development of pub- 
lic — private partnerships and provide creative ideas for meeting the infrastructure 
needs in our cities. 


FLEXIBILITY 

NLC supports local flexibility to design, manage, and operate cities’ transportation 
systems. No “one size fits all” surface transportation program will be able to meet 
the needs of the traveling public in the diverse regions of the country. Local officials 
are on the front lines and therefore better able to develop strategies to deal with 
transportation challenges in their communities. ISTEA and TEA-21 embodied these 
themes and we look to the committee to continue this commitment through the re- 
authorization process. 

Many programs in TEA-21 have supported localities’ innovative solutions to con- 
gestion and gridlock. Whether a positive change in the system comes from an added 
lane on the highway, a new bus route, a bike path, a pedestrian walkway, a tele- 
commuting program, or something as simple as better traffic signal timing, commu- 
nities are thinking of new ways to increase quality of life by reducing daily commute 
times. 

To continue to provide the most options to local governments, NLC supports the 
continuation of the Congestion Mitigation Air Quality program (CMAQ), Transpor- 
tation Enhancements program, the Transportation and Community and System 
Preservation Pilot Program (TCSP), and the Intelligent Transportation System pro- 
gram. These programs have made a huge impact on localities and had a positive 
effect on quality of life. 

In Vermont, the Transportation Enhancements program is so popular that we 
have programmed 133 percent of available funds. In Burlington, we have benefited 
from several of the programmatic innovations contained in ISTEA and TEA-21. We 
have utilized the Enhancements program to launch the revitalization of an historic 
commercial center along North Street. We’ve implemented street lighting upgrades 
and streetscape improvements. We’ve benefited from TCSP funds for improvements 
to the Church Street Marketplace. Congestion Mitigation Air Quality (CMAQ) fund- 
ing has enabled us to try new approaches to solve downtown parking and transpor- 
tation problems. We have also made key additions to our local and regional bicycle- 
pedestrian system, providing bike shelters and placing bike racks on buses. 
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In addition, NLC believes that to maintain economic viability, congestion mitiga- 
tion programs must be available to cities and towns. A comprehensive. Federal 
funding program to address congestion would foster project innovation, enhance 
intermodal planning, promote savings in infrastructure investment, and increase 
the livability and economic viability of communities across the country. NLC urges 
the committee to consider the development of a congestion mitigation program that 
recognizes that congestion is a local issue and provides direct funding to cities and 
regions of all sizes to address related problems in their communities. 

NLC believes that a congestion mitigation program may help alleviate future air 
quality issues in many areas. We recognize that many metropolitan areas are cur- 
rently not in attainment under the Clean Air Act. In addition to a metropolitan con- 
gestion program, we remain strongly committed to a Federal funding program, like 
CMAQ, for non-attainment areas to address emissions from mobile sources. 

Additionally, NLC supports streamlining the Federal transportation project deliv- 
ery process to help reduce unnecessary delays in implementation, which will allow 
for more effective and efficient use of Federal funds. We look forward to working 
with the committee and the Administration to achieve a positive change without 
harming the environment or sacrificing citizen participation in the process. 

intermodalism/multi-modalism 

It is essential that the nation’s transportation system be seamless, with com- 
plimentary and supportive relationships amongst all modes. Both freight and pas- 
senger transportation should be facilitated by the right mix of multi-modal connec- 
tors, minimizing the disruption associated with movement through high density 
areas, especially at peak times such as “rush hour”. 

NLC strongly supports Federal programs, which fund different transportation 
modes such as the Federal transit and rail programs. Passenger rail — commuter 
rail, inter-city rail, high-speed rail and MagLev — provides communities with other 
options to consider as part of a transportation and smart growth plan. In my small 
city, commuter rail service has been instituted. 

We support funding to both preserve existing transit systems and for New Starts. 
In addition, we support a change in the law to allow States and localities to use 
TEA-21 dollars for inter-city passenger rail. We support the development of a na- 
tional high-speed rail network. NLC joined our local and State partners in sup- 
porting the High Speed Rail Investment Act, (S. 260), which is pending before the 
Senate Finance committee. 

Federal policies should encourage “closing the gap” of independent modal ele- 
ments of the transportation system, with the goal of ensuring that efficient connec- 
tions are available for the movement of people and goods. Accordingly, NLC sup- 
ports the development of intermodal facilities and would recommend that projects 
shown to improve the efficiency of the connecting modes of intermodal facilities 
should be recognized as a matter of national significance. Specifically, we would ask 
the committee to examine the intermodal system and determine if a specific funding 
program may be needed to help alleviate congestion. 

In Burlin^on we will break ground this fall on an intermodal transit facility that 
will provide seamless connections for regional transit, passenger rail, bicycle, and 
lake ferry services. This facility and all of its interconnected modes will make our 
waterfront accessible to greater a number of visitors-without overwhelming it with 
automobiles. 


CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, the nation’s local elected officials stand ready to work with you 
throughout the reauthorization of TEA-21. We understand the delicate balance 
among the priority objectives all of the partners from the Federal, State, and local 
levels testifying before the committee today. The National League of Cities is com- 
mitted to working with our partners to help develop the next surface transportation 
program. We value our seat at the table in this process and accept the responsibility 
of planning and implementing innovative transportation strategies to meet the 
needs of our citizens. 

It is clear to us that congestion remains one of the nation’s top complaints and 
is affecting quality of life. In addition, safety and security have become top priorities 
in this new post-September 11th climate. We believe the Federal Government can 
strike a balance between protecting our citizens and enhancing their quality of life. 
We continue to strive for an innovative, intermodal, and multi-modal transportation 
system. 
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Responses of Peter Clavelle to Additional Questions from Senator 
Nighthoese Campbell 

Question 1. Are there transportation related security projects which your State or 
community could use Federal funding for as a result of 9/11? 

Response. First, the most significant transportation related security challenge fac- 
ing the city of Burlington as a result of 9/11 relates to airport security. The city of 
Burlington owns and operates the Burlington International Airport. The Burlin^on 
Police Department is responsible for policing this facility. A total of 1.1 million pas- 
sengers utilized the airport in 2001. 

After September 11, security at the Airport has been significantly increased. The 
number of police officers assigned to the airport has been increased from four to 
fourteen. Vermont National Guard personnel have been deployed to inspect vehicles 
at the entrance to the airport parking garage and to generally supplement existing 
security forces. Federal funding of the National Guard’s presence at the Burlington 
International Airport is being terminated effective April 1, 2002. The additional se- 
curity related expenses to be incurred by the City at this small airport are esti- 
mated to be $650,000 per year. These costs will be passed on to the airlines and/ 
or consumers. Additional Federal funding to offset these expenses would be most 
welcome. 

Second, 9/11 has demonstrated the importance of offering a national transpor- 
tation system that is multi-modal and diverse. Among the highest priorities of the 
city of Burlington is the improvement of both rail infrastructure and rail service to 
our community. We are committed to expanding commuter rail service, extending 
Amtrak service, and reducing freight-carr 3 dng truck traffic on our streets and high- 
ways. We also look forward to the creation of high-speed rail corridors servicing our 
city and connecting communities across our Nation. 

Mayors across America, from cities large and small, believe a national rail policy 
is essential for our economy and our security. We cannot depend too heavily on any 
single mode of transportation. I urge Congress and the Senate EPW Committee to 
support the re-authorization of Amtrak and increased investment in our nation’s 
rail system. 

Question 2. Would you support the creation of a specific highway security-funding 
category in the next reauthorization? 

Response. The National League of Cities established a Working Group on Home- 
land Security in January to be a front line resource on homeland security to help 
define the new role of local governments in national defense and what those new 
responsibilities require in terms of Federal support, intergovernmental partnerships 
and local budgets. Former Dallas, Texas Acting Mayor Mary Poss and Dearborn, 
Michigan Mayor Michael Guido are leading the Working Group. 

NLC’s Transportation Infrastructure and Services Committee will be deliberating 
throughout the summer with the Working Group to identify the needs of local gov- 
ernments for transportation security. Through multiple surveys, NLC has deter- 
mined that cities are drastically increasing funding to public safety operations to 
protect vital city services including transportation. The most recent NLC survey re- 
vealed that cities expect an increase of 62 percent in first responder overtime costs 
and a 26 percent increase in new public safety equipment purchases and security 
upgrades. 

Local emergency response and evacuation plans include a transportation system 
component. Surface transportation systems can be considered a potential target, like 
a transit system or bridge infrastructure and provide the tools for a successful evac- 
uation of a downtown, such the Washington DC metro system did on 9/11. This un- 
derscores the importance of protecting these facilities. NLC believes that TEA-21 
programs like the Intelligent Transportation System (ITS) program will be integral 
to increased transportation security in the nation’s cities. 

The ability of local government to use technology, through a program like ITS, 
to coordinate communications among local transportation agencies, public safety of- 
ficials, and the public is vital to saving lives in an emergency. 

We look forward to working with the EPW Committee throughout the year to de- 
termine whether a specific security-funding category will be needed in the next sur- 
face transportation law. 


Statement of Hon. Brent Coles, Mayor of Boise, ID 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Committee on Environmental and Pub- 
lic Works, I am Brent Coles, Mayor of Boise, Idaho. 
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I appear today on behalf of The U.S. Conference of Mayors where I serve as the 
Conference’s immediate past president and member of the executive committee. The 
Conference of Mayors represents more than 1,000 cities with a population of more 
than 30,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and other members of this panel for holding 
these hearings today, as we approach the next phase of “Transportation Equity Act 
for the 21st Century” or TEA-21. 

On September 11 the world witnessed an attack on America that was unimagi- 
nable. The attacks instantly revealed the importance to our national security of a 
balanced, multi-modal, resilient, and secure transportation system. While our trans- 
portation agencies and businesses struggled heroically to deal with the tragedy, 
many travelers did not make it home for a week. Securing our transportation sys- 
tem is viewed as a prerequisite to eliminating the anxiety that has accelerated the 
nation’s economic downturn and to achieving economic security for the Nation. 

Fortunately, we have tools to deal with this crisis, provided by visionary Federal 
transportation laws known as ISTEA and TEA-21. TEA-21 provided the resources 
necessary to make investments in our transportation network that enabled imme- 
diate and quick emergency response. 

In the weeks since that attack, mayors across the Nation have mobilized the local 
resources provided through TEA-21 to protect their citizens in the event of further 
terrorist activity. The national security benefits of ISTEA were hardly anticipated 
when the bill was passed 10 years ago, but the events of 2001 demonstrated the 
critical importance of this law. As they always have done in times of crisis, mayors 
assumed visible leadership roles, both in their cities and throughout their metropoli- 
tan regions. They have engaged in critical examinations of the local, State and Fed- 
eral resources, as well as the security infrastructure that exist to do this. 

Now, as the Nation recovers from the tragedy of September 11, America’s mayors 
stand ready on the domestic front lines at assist in every way possible. We are the 
“domestic troops” in the war on terrorism, as Conference President Marc Morial of 
New Orleans has stated. The wealth of resources provided by TEA-21 has most cer- 
tainly strengthened our ability to do this. 

OVERVIEW 

When Fort Worth Mayor Ken Barr, the Conference’s Transportation and Commu- 
nications chair, testified before the subcommittee last April, his statement high- 
lighted a number of issues pertaining to TEA-21. I will speak to these issues and 
others in more detail in my testimony. 

As a starting point, I want to emphasize a statement by Mayor Barr, which cap- 
tures the Conference’s broader view on TEA-21. He said, “TEA-21 certainly pro- 
vides the tools and the laboratory, but it doesn’t guarantee success. This is up to 
local elected officials working with the Governors and State transportation officials 
to use the tools you have provided.” 

We commend this committee and others in Congress and the Administration, for 
providing us with the opportunity under TEA-21 to meet our surface transportation 
challenges. Mr. Chairman, I know that in your capacity as Senator of Vermont, you 
are one of the pioneers of the concept of transportation-oriented development. Trans- 
portation touches every aspect of our modern lives. We thank you for your leader- 
ship in this area. 

I am here to provide context for our views on where we are today with the imple- 
mentation of TEA-21. Many of the issues highlight the importance of cities to the 
success of the TEA-21 partnership. 


New Ideas Influencing TEA-21 Decisions 
(By Mayor Ken Barr, Ft. Worth, TX) 

First, I would like to call your attention to several emerging issues that have con- 
siderable bearing on the committee’s review of TEA-21 implementation. 

First, let me talk about the Conference’s work on developing new information on 
the role of city/county metro economies in fueling U.S. economic growth. Since 1999, 
we have released annual data, prepared by Standard & Poor’s DRI, which measures 
the Gross Metropolitan Product (GMP) figures for the nation’s city/county metro 
areas. 

As the focal points of economic activity, metropolitan areas are vital to the na- 
tion’s continued economic development. The contribution of metro areas to the na- 
tional economy has increased over the last decade, a trend that is expected to con- 
tinue over the next 25 years. 
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If they were counted as a single country, the gross product of the five largest U.S. 
metropolitan areas ($1.59 trillion) would rank fourth among the world’s economies, 
trailing only the U.S. ($9.96 trillion), Japan ($4.6 trillion) and Germany ($1.87 tril- 
lion). The importance of metro area economies can also be illustrated by their size 
relative to the output of U.S. States. The gross product of the 10 largest metro areas 
exceeds the combined output of the 31 smallest States. In the study, we found that 
47 of the top 100 economies in the world are U.S. city/county metro areas. 

The size of metro area economies illustrates their importance to the Nation. Mr. 
Chairman, the implications of this information for Federal and State policymakers 
are far-reaching. There is no doubt in my mind that the resources provided by 
ISTEA and TEA-21 have plaj^ed a significant role in the economic vitality of cities 
and metro regions. The Conference stands ready to work with you and this com- 
mittee as you craft future surface transportation policy. 

mayors’ views of tea-21 implementation 

In anticipation of this discussion, we recently surveyed a group of mayors, prin- 
cipally those serving on the Conference’s transportation committee, to solicit their 
general views on how the TEA-21 is working. Let me provide a quick review of the 
responses from 40 mayors who completed the survey. 

Nearly one-half of the mayors indicated that under TEA-21, their State had com- 
mitted additional funding or planned to commit additional funds to local projects of 
particular priority to the city or region. When we asked if their metropolitan plan- 
ning organizations (MPOs) had set any targets for fair share funding under 'TEA- 
21, one-half of the respondents said yes. 

Based on the survey, it appears that States are reaching out to local governments 
under TEA-21. Seventy percent (70 percent) of the respondents indicated that their 
Governors or State transportation officials had contacted them about new funding 
available under TEA-21. However, only 40 percent of mayors have been asked to 
participate in a State process to decide funding priorities for TEA-21 dollars. 

When asked to indicate the single most important surface transportation priority 
in their city or region, the mayors’ top three responses were System Preservation 
at 35 percent. Congestion Relief at 20 percent and New Rail Projects at 15 percent. 
The remaining 30 percent of the responses included alternative transportation, new 
freeways, freeway expansion, transportation access to brownfield sites, safety, 
bridge repair and major road widening. Mayors were asked to write the response, 
rather than choosing from a list. 

I do not think mayors can overstate the importance of infrastructure to the eco- 
nomic health of our cities and regions and transportation infrastructure is clearly 
one of our highest priorities. 

TEA-21 IS WORKING 

Treasure Valley Partnership 

Though suburban sprawl may conjure up visions of LA or Phoenix, the rugged, 
southwest corner of Idaho also faces significant traffic and air quality problems 
stemming from rapid growth. During the past decade, Boise, Idaho had the second 
highest growth rate in the country. 

For the first time, our residents began to think seriously about transportation 
issues. Our legendary “rush-minutes” lengthened and people began to experience 
longer, less tolerable commutes. Policy makers began to look at ways to protect our 
quality of life from the impacts of sprawl. Our highly conservative region began to 
discuss ideas like transit oriented development, protection of open space, and com- 
muter rail. 

Four years ago, we formed a working group called the Treasure Valley Partner- 
ship. The Partnership consists of mayors and commissioners from general purpose 
governments in two counties. This group embodies the collaborative principles set 
out in TEA-21. As a Partnership, we have brought together business, community 
groups, and local government to make new connections between transportation and 
land use. I believe that our entire process of governance in the region has been im- 
proved and policy decisions are made in more informed and strategic manner, so 
that all citizens are better served. 

The Partnership began to look seriously at what our region will look like at full 
build-out. For the first time, we put our comprehensive plans side by side to see 
if they are consistent with each other. Our planning staffs have begun to talk more 
and cooperate more. Our transportation plans have more regional buy-in. 

The Partnership has directly benefited from TEA-21. Working in collaboration 
with Idaho Smart Growth and our MPO, we obtained a $500,000 grant for a 
visioning process that has engaged the entire region in a discussion of sprawl and 
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traffic, and their link to land use. The money has heen leveraged with other grant 
funds to conduct pilot projects which model the conclusions of the broader study. 

Based on the principles of TEA-21, the city of Boise purchased more than 18 
miles of railroad track and right-of-way that was about to be abandoned by Union 
Pacific Railroad. We used general fund property teix dollars for this purchase, even 
though the track is located entirely outside our corporate city limits. We raised pri- 
vate funds to purchase Boise’s historic train depot. We did this to preserve the infra- 
structure that will be needed someday for commuter and passenger rail service in 
our region. 

The residents of our two-county area went to the Idaho Legislature for the author- 
ity to establish regional transit programs. Then, voters overwhelmingly approved 
creation of a regional transit authority. We have yet to be given a dedicated funding 
source by the Legislature, but Boise City has provided funding to hire an executive 
director and we are allowing the regional transit authority to assume operation of 
our bus system. 

This is progress that would not have occurred without the guidance and encour- 
agement provided by ISTEA and TEA-21. There is more to be done, but we believe 
we are on the right track. 


CLOSING COMMENTS 

Now, Mr. Chairman, last Friday I was informed of the potential $9 billion short- 
fall in TEA-21 allocations to the States for fiscal year 2003. If the shortfall is passed 
onto States, the funds allocated under TEA-21 in fiscal year 03 would be less than 
the base amounts promised to States for highways and transit. As you might imag- 
ine, this would have serious repercussions. The State of Idaho, for example, would 
lose more than 25 percent of our Federal transportation funding. California would 
lose $741 million dollars and Texas would lose $626 million. It’s estimated that na- 
tionwide we would lose an estimated 144,000 jobs by fiscal year 04. 

I know that this is new information and that the impacts of the shortfall have 
yet to be fully explored. I pledge to you the assistance of the Conference of Mayors 
as you work toward resolution of this issue. 

Mr. Chairman, the issues I have discussed today affect all of our cities. Our cities 
as neighborhoods — protecting quality of life — and our cities as regions — competing 
in a global economy — must have transportation funds as tools to carry out our re- 
sponsibilities within the regional context. In our region, adequate funding and air 
quality constraints continue to hamper our potential success. You have the oppor- 
tunity to permit us to respond better to both our responsibilities to enhance quality 
of life and increase competitiveness in a world economy. 

The nation’s mayors believe in the ISTEA partnership, and look forward to the 
opportunity to build upon this success under TEA-21. 

Mr. Chairman, as you move forward on TEA-21 Reauthorization, you can count 
on the mayors’ active participation and support. Thank you for this opportunity to 
present our views. 


Statement of Chris Hart, County Commissioner, Hillsborough County, FL 

Good morning Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Commissioner 
Chris Hart, County Commissioner of Hillsborough County, Florida. Today I am rep- 
resenting the National Association of Counties (NACo)i where I serve as chairman 
of its transportation steering committee. On behalf of NACo, I want to thank the 
committee for inviting me to appear before you on the topic of TEA-21 reauthoriza- 
tion. I am delighted to share this panel with West Virginia’s Governor Wise, Mayor 
Clavelle of Burlington, Vermont, and Mayor Coles of Boise, Idaho. My county seat 
is in Tampa, where I directly represent over 1 million citizens on the central West 
Coast of Florida. It is an urban center of seven counties with over 3.5 million people. 
It is also the economic engine of the Tampa Bay region, in great measure because 
of our focus on improving the transportation network, and our major international 
air and seaports that connect us to the global economy. On a lighter note Senators, 


^NACo is the only national organization representing county government in the United 
States. Through its membership, urban, suburban and rural counties join together to build effec- 
tive, responsive county government. The goals of the organization are to improve county govern- 
ment; serve as the national spokesman for county government; serve as a liaison between the 
nation’s counties and other levels of government; achieve public understanding of the role of 
counties in the Federal system. 
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if you haven’t had a call for the head coach position of the Tampa Bay Buccaneers, 
rest assured you will — everyone else has! 

NACo has a broad interest in transportation policy. NACo has been very active 
over the past 50 years in assisting Congress in developing legislation that benefits 
our member counties, as well as our partners in the cities and States. Much of our 
focus has been on the highway program for the simple reason that counties own 44 
percent of the nation’s highway mileage and 45 percent of the nation’s bridges. With 
3,066 counties in our vast nation, NACo’s membership is diverse. It’s in America’s 
thousand urban counties where both economic and population growth is occurring. 
Metropolitan counties, or in urban centers like my home on Tampa Bay, account for 
84 percent of the gross domestic product, and have over 125 million people living 
in just 100 of the most populated counties. Strong economic growth will occur only 
with a sound transportation system. Of course, the downside of that growth has 
been increasing traffic congestion, which at times threatens our quality of life and 
deprives citizens of their ability to move around in a safe and efficient manner. Con- 
versely, there are two thousand rural counties with a dwindling tax base that must 
maintain and improve their highway and bridge systems if they are just to remain 
competitive in today’s economy and retain their current population. 

TEA-21 and its predecessor, ISTEA, have been very helpful to our members and 
to our Nation as a whole. There is little doubt in my mind that these programs have 
contributed to the overall economic growth that our Nation experienced in the last 
decade. ISTEA, in 1991, began a trend to increase the Federal investment in the 
highway program, and TEA-21 provided a 40 percent boost. The increase was need- 
ed and we have seen the benefits. For example, last year the State of Florida appro- 
priated over $1 billion for a combination of improvements to the local. State, and 
Federal transportation system in the Tampa Bay region. This was a direct result 
of increased funding because of TEA-21. The leadership of NACo supported the 
funding increase for transportation in TEA-21, and fought hard to support the fi- 
nancing changes in TEA-21 that made this level of spending possible. It would be 
an economic disaster if Congress were to eliminate the firewall established in TEA- 
21 or began to use the Highway Trust Eund to either finance other programs or 
mask the deficit. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the financing deci- 
sions made in 1998 were the right ones! 

Let me also add that I also believe that our highway infrastructure performed 
well on September 11 and in its aftermath. We should all remember that the Eed- 
eral highway program was begun to ensure our nation’s defense. While the tragic 
events of last September were never anticipated, the security function of our high- 
way and bridge system worked. When NACo’s Homeland Security Task Eorce met 
for the first time in October, it was Secretary of Transportation Noman Mineta, 
along with Governor Tom Ridge, that the task force wanted to hear from. 

Aside from funding, the key change in highway legislation over the last 10 years 
has been the creation of a flexible program that has relied on greater input from 
local elected-government officials. The result has been better planning, better deci- 
sionmaking on project selection, and better projects. It is likely that the Eederal 
Government will continue to spend substantial Federal resources each year on high- 
ways and bridges, and that makes it essential that both local and State government 
leaders sit together at the table when decisions are made. The reauthorization of 
TEA-21 should continue and accelerate that partnership. ISTEA required coopera- 
tive decisionmaking through the metropolitan planning organization (MPO) process 
on how surface transportation program funds, the most flexible category, were to be 
spent. TEA-21 continued that requirement; and that legislation also called for co- 
operation and consultation between State and local decisionmakers in other Federal 
highway programs. TEA-21 expanded this to rural areas and statutorily called for 
a consultation process in each State for obtaining rural local officials input in the 
statewide transportation plan. I must add that while some States have a process 
and the Federal Highway Administration did issue guidance on this change to its 
field offices, the U.S. Department of Transportation has yet to issue final regula- 
tions on rural planning requirements. 

Last fall, I established NACo’s TEA-21 Reauthorization Task Force under the 
able leadership of my colleague Commissioner Glen Whitley from Tarrant County, 
Texas. Mr. Chairman, he and our staff have been diligent in their efforts, have met 
several times with members throughout our country, and are now in the process of 
finalizing NACo’s recommendations for TEA-21 reauthorization. However, I am con- 
fident that I can state without reservation that environmental streamlining will be 
a top issue for our members. Also, I want to be very clear that we will not be calling 
for the repeal of any of our nation’s environmental protection laws. Rather, we will 
be recommending that the reauthorization include provisions that ensure projects 
are completed in a timely and efficient manner, and the delays in the current sys- 
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tern that unnecessarily slow down projects are eliminated! Simply put, Mr. Chair- 
man and committee members, we are asking for a concurrent process, rather than 
an uncoordinated, sequential one. In the broadest sense, this means that we need 
to get all the players in a project involved at the outset. This means the local elected 
officials. State DOTs and its other regulatory officials, all Federal agencies having 
a role to play, as well as the environmental community, and most especially, the 
affected citizens. No one should be ignored, and no Federal agency should be al- 
lowed to operate independently of the other participants. In my State of Florida, for 
instance, this effort is a work-in-progress, but it will not be successful without col- 
laboration from the Federal Government. 

Congestion will be another key policy issue that Congress must address in the re- 
authorization. Urban counties, their citizens, tourists, and our commerce are stran- 
gling on congestion. Time, money, and productivity are all lost when commerce, the 
American commuter and tourist are stuck in traffic. There is no one solution, except 
that we must apply common sense to the challenge of congestion. Solutions must 
be found through very close State-local cooperation. Congestion occurs on county 
highways, not just on the State networks. We must remember that we have a sys- 
tem of highways, and when one part of the system breaks down, the others are af- 
fected too. Any new legislation should provide for those highways and streets we 
have now, to ensure they are properly maintained, so that they can move traffic 
safely. We must invest more money in highways to guarantee that our current sys- 
tem is maximized. We know that as much as 50 per cent of congestion occurs due 
to breakdowns and accidents on the roadways. Therefore, we must be smart enough 
to establish simple, efficient methods for getting these incidents resolved quickly. 
Here again. Federal agencies and their resources can partner with local and State 
government to save time, money, and lives. We need to have systems and proce- 
dures in place that include all the various agencies involved in incident manage- 
ment; from the highway departments, police, fire/rescue, to EMS and wrecker serv- 
ices, all communicating with one another. We can do better. Let me illustrate. How 
many times have you seen a breakdown or accident in one lane of traffic, with emer- 
gency vehicles taking up the other lane or lanes, and if we’re really lucky, perhaps 
we are able to pass after an hour or so in morning and evening rush hour traffic. 
Systems and procedures for incident management could go a long way toward reliev- 
ing congestion. Another key to relieving congestion and moving traffic is signaliza- 
tion. We have all been on highways where the signals are coordinated and traffic 
flows. We have also been on roads where we are stopping at every red light. Many 
local governments need additional resources to modernize traffic signals. The good 
news is that electronic signals, and now Intelligent Transportation Systems, or ITS 
as it’s commonly called, are giving us an 8 to 1 return on our investment as com- 
pared to other alternatives. By the way, what we don’t need are automatic signs 
that say “congestion ahead” when we are already caught in traffic, or where there 
are no alternative routes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would finish my remarks by addressing a major concern 
we all share, rural roads. Rural roads are in need of substantial Federal investment. 
Safety is the primary reason. According to a U.S. General Accounting Office report 
in July 2001, rural local roads had the highest rate of fatalities per vehicle mile 
traveled of all types of roadways-over six times that of urban interstates. In 1999, 
over 25,000 fatalities occurred on rural roads across the United States; and that fig- 
ure was 2.5 times greater than the fatality rate from accidents on urban highways 
in areas like Las Vegas, Miami, St. Louis, and Cleveland. If Congress wants to re- 
duce auto fatalities, there is no better investment than on roads in rural counties. 
Because rural roads are the most dangerous roads in America, and are the most 
costly in human lives, NACo will be proposing a new program to address rural road 
safety in the coming months. Rest assured, Mr. Chairman, that we would work 
closely with your committee in developing it. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my testimony. I thank you and the committee for 
the opportunity to be here today, and would be pleased to answer your questions. 


Responses from Chris Hart to Additional Questions from Senator Graham 

Question 1. I wholeheartedly agree with your assessment that Incident Manage- 
ment Agreements could help ease congestion. Could you offer examples of where 
they have been implemented and worked, or where congestion has worsened be- 
cause of a lack of coordinated response to traffic accidents? 

Response. The State of Florida has 10 freeway incident management teams and 
52 community traffic safety teams. Florida also created a statewide Traffic Incident 
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Management Steering Committee to improve the management of incidents on our 
highway system. 

Incident management also relates to the issue of highway security. Our awareness 
of ensuring the security of our highways and ability to prepare for and respond to 
unexpected catastrophic events has been heightened since 9/11. The same organiza- 
tional arrangements, training, communication systems, and procedures that one 
would need to manage traffic incidents would be similar to those needed to address 
highway security. Intelligent Transportation System technology must be a key ele- 
ment in addressing this need. 

Question 2. I share your concern that the environmental streamlining regulations 
are still not finalized, and I plan to encourage DOT to come forward, at the appro- 
priate time, with regulations that reflect what we hoped to do in TEA-21. I hope, 
however, that we are moving toward an era of increased cooperation even without 
the regulations. What have been your recent experiences, either in Florida, or 
through your leadership with NACo, of infrastructure projects being stymied by lack 
of coordination between different agencies? Is the coordination effort improving, 
staying the same, or getting worse? 

Response. Florida is a leading State for the area of environmental streamlining. 
Section 13098 of the TEA-21 reflected Congress’ concerns about delays, unnecessary 
duplication of effort and added costs often associated with the current process for 
reviewing and approving transportation projects called “environmental stream- 
lining”. This legislation challenged the Florida Highway Administration and Federal 
Transit Administration to implement a more efficient transportation planning and 
review process. Florida was selected as a pilot State for developing and imple- 
menting a streamlined planning and project development process. 

To date, Florida has developed a more efficient process, the Efficient Transpor- 
tation Decision Making process, which uses available information starting at the 
long-range planning stage. It is also designed to encourage earlier and ongoing co- 
ordination among agencies to ensure the understanding and development of satis- 
factory approaches to addressing environmental issues with the goal to ensure time- 
ly permitting as early in the process as possible. Florida is attempting to make the 
National Environmental Protection Act (NEPA) and the environmental process a 
single process, and not create a situation where agencies review the environmental 
work during the NEPA process and then revisit the project again during the permit 
process. 

With this process, Florida hopes to avoid the problems it has encountered in sev- 
eral major projects. One example that is very familiar to Senator Graham is the pro- 
posed expansion of USl, from Florida City into the Florida Keys. This project was 
challenged by the Army Corps of Engineers and still awaits resolution of the envi- 
ronmental issues. Another example is the extension of SR 7 in Palm Beach County. 
Planning for this four-mile extension of SR 7 that passes through sensitive environ- 
mental lands moved forward with the planning and project development with no 
resolution of the issues. In both of these cases, millions of dollars were spent only 
to have the projects stopped or withdrawn when environmental concerns could not 
be resolved. The Efficient Transportation Decision Making process would hopefully 
identify these issues much earlier in planning and the project development phases 
before expensive project development and design phases proceed. 


Responses of Chris Hart to Additional Questions from Senator Campbell 

Question 1. Are there transportation related security projects which your State or 
community could use Federal funding for as a result of 9/11? 

Response. Florida’s geographic location and extensive coastline presents security 
challenges to Florida’s ports and communities. In addition, our State’s reputation as 
a major tourist destination and commercial center generates significant air traffic. 
Florida’s ports and airports are committed to providing the citizens of surrounding 
communities the utmost safety and security. 

Specifically, the Florida statewide Ports Council submitted a statewide Port Secu- 
rity Issue projects list to the Florida Transportation Outreach Program Advisory 
Council. This project could be in turn submitted for Federal funding. All major air- 
ports have been actively working to meet and integrate new federally mandated se- 
curity procedures. Part of these funds will come from the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration and U.S. Department of Transportation. Specific airports are seeking addi- 
tional funding such as Tampa International Airport’s new Passenger Facility 
Charge Application which will provide roughly $9 million to accommodate modifica- 
tions to existing facilities to implement 100 percent screening of checked baggage. 
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Question 2. Would you support the creation of specific highway security funding 
category in the next reauthorization? 

Response. We need to prioritize and identify specific items within funding cat- 
egories that either serve a direct security function, or have a dual purpose such as 
ITS signalization with cameras at intersections. Cooperative arrangements among 
different highway and public safety agencies, common “first-responder” communica- 
tion frequencies, interlocal agreements, and standardized response procedures could 
all be used to deal with both transportation incidents and potential security threats. 
Such protocols could be required performance standards in the reauthorization legis- 
lation, and produce more effective response capabilities nationwide at a low-cost. 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 2002 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

Subcommittee on Transportation, Infrastructure 

AND Nuclear Safety, 

Washington, DC. 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION’S FISCAL YEAR 2003 

BUDGET 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 1 p.m. in room 406, 
Senate Dirksen Building, the Hon. Harry Reid [chairman of the 
subcommittee] presiding. 

Present: Senators Reid, Wyden, Baucus, Inhofe, Chafee, Jeffords, 
and Graham. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY REID, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 

Senator Reid. The Subcommittee on Transportation, Infrastruc- 
ture, and Nuclear Safety will come to order. 

We welcome everyone to today’s hearing on the Federal Highway 
Administration’s fiscal year 2003 budget proposal and b^udget 
issues related to the reauthorization of TEA-21, the Transportation 
Equity Act for the 21st Century. 

The President’s budget raises some important short- and long- 
term concerns, but I do very much welcome the opportunity to dis- 
cuss these issues today with you. Administrator Peters, and other 
distinguished witnesses. 

The present budget cannot be sustained. A 27 percent cut in 
highway funding is a move in the wrong direction, given our Na- 
tion’s transportation needs. It would mean the elimination of hun- 
dreds of thousands of good jobs, and it would be a drag on our eco- 
nomic recovery. 

I am pleased that Tom Stephens, our very fine Director of the 
Nevada Department of Transportation, is here to testify on behalf 
of State Departments of Transportation across the Nation. I am 
sure that Mr. Stephens will speak to the negative impact these 
cuts will have on Nevada. 

Nevada is the fastest growing State in the Nation. We have huge 
needs for new road capacity, not to mention new transit and rail 
initiatives. A $50 million-plus spending cut in Nevada next year 
would force the State to cut back on critical transportation projects. 
The results would be more congestion, reduced productivity, wors- 
ened air quality, and loss of jobs. 

( 65 ) 
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This is not an acceptable outcome. Nevada has significant unmet 
transportation needs, and these cuts cannot be allowed. Nevada is 
really the poster child for the rest of the country. Every State has 
these same problems. 

The Revenue Aligned Budget Authority, or RABA, mechanism 
was created to ensure that spending from the Highway Trust Fund 
was tied to revenues in the Trust Fund. This is a goal that I sup- 
port. However, the RABA mechanism clearly needs to be fixed so 
that we can avoid the dramatic swings in spending that we have 
seen over the past few years. 

One of the first reasons that we authorized TEA-21 for 6 years 
and created the budget firewalls for highway and transit, was to 
provide States with some certainty as to the level of funding they 
would receive each year. A stable and dependable funding stream 
is essential for States to develop long-term transportation plans, 
and efficiently manage projects. 

I agree with the philosophy behind RABA, that spending from 
Highway Trust Funds should be connected to revenues, but I do 
not think it is necessary for us to follow a broken mechanism off 
a spending cliff. 

Regardless of the spending adjustment mandated during RABA, 
we cannot allow a 27 percent drop in highway funding next year. 
Adequate funding of our Nation’s highways is important, not only 
for obvious, short-term economic stimulus and highway improve- 
ment needs, but for long-term reasons, as well. 

This subcommittee will be working with the chairman and the 
ranking member of the full committee to put together a TEA-21 re- 
authorization proposal early next year. One of my priorities is to 
ensure that adequate funding is available to meet our Nation’s sig- 
nificant transportation needs. 

It is important to understand that the funding level that Con- 
gress enacts for 2003 will serve as the baseline from which our 
committee’s reauthorization proposal will be scored. 

Therefore, if we base reauthorization on the President’s fiscal 
year 2003 budget proposal, we will have $28 billion less available 
to us than fiscal year 2003 spending equals the amounts authorized 
in TEA-21. That is a tremendous burden for us to bear. 

A spending baseline that is $28 billion below TEA-21 baseline 
would spell disaster for the whole transportation system. In fact, 
my focus is on doing just the opposite, in finding a way to increase 
funding for all the components of our surface transportation sys- 
tems: highway, transit, and rail. 

This is why the leaders of the Senate Environment and Public 
Works Committee have worked on a bipartisan, bicameral basis 
with the House Transportation and Infrastructure Committee, to 
introduce the Highway Funding Restoration Act. 

This legislation, which every member of this committee co-spon- 
sored, will ensure that funding in fiscal year 2003 is at least at the 
level authorized in TEA-21. Rest assured that I will be advocating 
for the highest funding possible, but I cannot accept a penney less 
than the amount authorized in TEA-21. 

I know that Administrator Peters shares some of my concerns 
about the impact of these proposed highway funding cuts. Adminis- 
trator Peters, I welcome you to this hearing. Let me tell you how 
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pleased I am that someone so familiar with the transportation 
challenges faced by fast growing Western States is at the helm of 
the Federal Highway Administration. I look forward to working 
with you to develop a top-notch reauthorization bill. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Reid follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Harry Reid, U.S. Senator from the State of Nevada 

Welcome to today’s hearing on the Federal Highway Administration’s fiscal year 
2003 budget proposal and budget issues related to the reauthorization of TEA-21, 
the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century. The President’s budget raises 
some important short and long-term concerns and I welcome the opportunity to dis- 
cuss these issues today with Federal Highway Administrator Mary Peters and our 
other distinguished witnesses. 

I will get right to the point — the President’s budget cannot be sustained. A 27 per- 
cent cut in highway funding is a move in the wrong direction given our nation’s 
transportation needs. It will also mean the elimination of hundreds of thousands of 
good jobs and be a drag on our economic recoveiy. 

I am pleased that Tom Stephens, our fine Director of the Nevada Department of 
Transportation, is here to testify on behalf of State Departments of Transportation 
across the Nation. I am sure that Mr. Stephens will speak to the negative impact 
these cuts will have on Nevada. Nevada is the fastest growing State in the Nation 
and we have huge needs for new road capacity, not to mention new transit and rail 
initiatives. A $50 million spending cut in Nevada next year will force my State to 
cut back on critical transportation projects. The result will be more congestion, re- 
duced productivity, worsened air quality, and lost jobs. This is not an acceptable 
outcome. My State has significant unmet transportation needs and these cuts can- 
not be allowed. 

The Revenue Aligned Budget Authority — or RABA — mechanism was created to 
ensure that spending from the Highway Trust Fund was tied to revenues into the 
trust fund. This is a goal that I fully support. However, the RABA mechanism clear- 
ly needs to be fixed so that we can avoid the dramatic swings in spending that we 
have seen over the past few years. 

One of the reasons that we authorized TEA-21 for 6 years and created the budget 
firewalls for highways and transit was to provide States with some certainty as to 
the level of funding they would receive each year. A stable and dependable funding 
stream is essential for States to develop long-term transportation plans and effi- 
ciently manage projects. I agree with the philosophy behind RABA — that spending 
from the Highway Trust Fund should be connected to revenues, but I do not think 
it necessary for us to follow a broken mechanism off a spending cliff. 

Regardless of the spending adjustment mandated by RABA, we cannot allow a 27 
percent drop in highway funding next year. Adequate funding of our nation’s high- 
ways is important not only for obvious short-term economic stimulus and highway 
improvement needs, but for long-term reasons as well. This subcommittee will be 
working with the chairman and ranking member of the full Environment and Public 
Works Committee to put together a TEA-21 reauthorization proposal early next 
year. One of my priorities is to ensure that adequate funding is available to meet 
our nation’s significant transportation needs. 

With this in mind, it is important to understand that the funding level Congress 
enacts for fiscal year 2003 will serve as the baseline from which our committee’s 
reauthorization proposal will be scored. Therefore, if we base reauthorization on the 
President’s fiscal year 2003 budget proposal, we will have $28 billion less available 
to us than if fiscal year 2003 spending equals the amount authorized in TEA-21. 

A spending baseline that is $28 billion below the TEA-21 baseline would spell dis- 
aster for our transportation system. In fact, my focus is on doing just the opposite 
and finding a way to increase funding for all of the components of our surface trans- 
portation system — highways, transit, and rail. This is why the leaders of the Senate 
Environment and Public Works Committee have worked on a bipartisan and bi- 
cameral basis with the House Transportation and Infrastructure Committee to in- 
troduce the “Highway Funding Restoration Act.” 

This legislation, which every member of this committee cosponsored, will ensure 
that funding in fiscal year 2003 is at least at the level authorized in TEA-21. Rest 
assured that I will be advocating for the highest funding level possible, but I will 
not accept a penny less than the amount authorized in TEA-21. 

I know that Administrator Peters shares some of my concerns about the impact 
of these proposed highway-funding cuts. Administrator Peters, welcome, and let me 
tell you how pleased I am that someone so familiar with the transportation chal- 
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lenges faced by fast growing western States is at the helm of the Federal Highway 
Administration. I look forward to working with you to develop a top-notch reauthor- 
ization bill. 

I also welcome Assistant Secretary for Budget Donna McLean and look forward 
to further discussion on these important budget issues. 

Senator Wyden. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. RON WYDEN, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 

Senator Wyden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you very 
much for holding this important hearing. I think this is a critical 
issue, and I very much appreciate your leadership. 

My view is that the Administration’s budget for transportation is 
the equivalent of putting an automobile in reverse, when the coun- 
try wants to move that car forward. It just seems to me that if you 
are serious about economic stimulus, you cannot propose such seri- 
ous cuts in transportation projects. 

The fact of the matter is, the projects that are being slashed are 
projects that are ready to go. These are projects that will put peo- 
ple to work immediately. 

Oregon transportation officials calculate that the Administra- 
tion’s proposal to cut TEA-21 funding will mean the loss of $80 
million for Oregon’s economy, and more than 1,600 family wage 
construction jobs. Now we have got the highest unemployment rate 
in the country. So these transportation cuts are draining the life 
blood out of Oregon’s economy. 

Now I support the committee’s bipartisan’s legislation to restore 
funding at least to the levels called for in TEA-21. But I also want 
to note that I think we need to look beyond the immediate budget 
crunch at what could be an even bigger problem that is ahead 
down the road. 

Our country’s transportation energy policies are on a collision 
course. Transportation projects are primarily funded by taxes on 
gas; the more gas we use, the more money to build roads. At the 
same time, there is a bipartisan agreement in Congress that we 
need to develop energy policies, and decrease our dependence on 
foreign oil. 

Increased production can help, but the only way to truly reduce 
dependence on foreign oil is to reduce dependence on oil, period. 
Now in the coming years, these conflicting policies are going to 
bump up each other. Hybrid gas and electric powered cars that get 
60 miles per gallon are already on the market and on the road. 

Cafe standards will require more miles to the gallon for cards 
and light trucks. It is predicted that fuel cell technology and other 
alternatives will be prevalent by the end of this decade. As all of 
these things evolve, gas tax revenues will continue to decline, and 
transportation funding will feel the pinch, unless changes are 
made. 

I am hopeful that we can continue, under Senator Reid’s leader- 
ship, to explore new ways to fund transportation projects that do 
not depend solely on the gas tax. 

My home State is already starting to look at this concept, with 
our Road User Fee Task Force. The Federal Government ought to 
be doing more to encourage this type of creative thinking. 
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As part of TEA-21 reauthorization, I am interested in working 
with the bipartisan leadership of this committee to create a pilot 
program, where States can develop and test their own home-grown 
approaches that best meet their needs. 

The time to act is now. That is why it is so important that Sen- 
ator Reid has convened this effort to deal with what I think are 
overly harsh cuts that will hurt communities across this country 
now. Then we need to work together on a bipartisan basis to find 
responsible alternatives for the future. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reid. Senator Wyden, thank you very much for your 
statement. 

We are joining by the Ranking Member of this subcommittee. 
Senator Inhofe of Oklahoma, who has always been very diligent. I 
have come to a lot of these hearings. I do not stay as long as you 
do, normally, but you are very diligent in all the hearings, and I 
appreciate your being here today. 

Senator Inhofe. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. INHOFE, U.S. 

SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am pleased to be 
with you here today in welcoming our witnesses. It is always a 
pleasure to hear from the Federal Highway Administrator, Mary 
Peters. We are very fortunate to have an Administrator at the Fed- 
eral Highways that understands some of the problems that the 
States have. 

Mary’s background in the State of Arizona, which is not very un- 
like Oklahoma in some of the local problems that we have, puts 
you in a position, I think, to really understand these things very 
well. 

And it is nice to have Ms. McLean here. We served together over 
on the House Public Works and Transportation Committee in a few 
different capacities, and I am sure it is going to work out really 
well. 

I am anxious to hear from Thomas Stephens, Director of the De- 
partment of Transportation in the chairman’s home of the State of 
Nevada. Again, I believe we can never hear too much from the 
State officials to show how some of the things we are doing might 
or might not be working at the State level. 

It is always good to hear from Bill Fay. His group, the Highway 
User’s Alliance, will play an important role in reauthorization. 

Finally, I had hoped to be welcoming my friend and fellow Okla- 
homan, Jim Duit, to testify on behalf of the American Road and 
Transportation Builders Association. Unfortunately, Jim Duit — his 
company had a fire which virtually burned down everything that 
he had there. This was on Saturday evening. I did call him up and 
talk to him. So obviously, he could not join us today. 

However, I do have the oral statement that he had planned on 
making. I would ask unanimous consent to submit it for the record, 
and at the same time, unanimous consent to have the written 
statement of Ken Wert, who is President of Haskill/Lemon Con- 
struction in Oklahoma City, made a part of the record, Mr. Chair- 
man. 
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Senator Reid. Both requests are granted. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We are fortunate that Mr. Tom Hill, Chief Executive for 
Oldcastle Materials, Inc., could join us today to present the indus- 
try’s perspective on the proposed 2003 budget. I appreciate your re- 
arranging the schedule on such short notice, and look forward to 
hearing your testimony, today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reid. We are joined today by the chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, Senator Max Baucus, who as most everyone 
knows, has been the ranking member and the chairman of this 
committee in the past. 

We are expecting great things out of the Finance Committee to 
help us through the problems that we have with this bill, Mr. 
Chairman. Welcome to our committee, today. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MAX BAUCUS, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 

Senator Baucus. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I was 
afraid you were going to mention something about helping with the 
whole budget that we are facing. 

Administrator Peters, we are very happy to have you here. We 
had scheduled a meeting some time ago, but unfortunately, this 
country’s greatest tragedy on our soil happened that day, and our 
meeting was canceled. 

I want to just emphasize to you something which you already 
know; but I think it is important to reiterate: how important this 
program, the Highway Program, TEA-21, is to us all. It is the life 
blood of our country. 

Certainly, in my State of Montana, you know, we are not a sea- 
port State, we are not a barge State. We do not have large inter- 
national airports. We just have a lot of space, but not a lot of peo- 
ple. We depend almost totally on our roads and highways. 

We have more Federal highways, per capita, than any other 
State in the Nation. That includes Alaska. That includes Wyoming, 
and every other State. We have more Federal miles of roads, per 
capita, than any other State. It is everything to us. 

In many respects, too, it is our economic development program. 
As I walked in, I heard my good friend from Oregon talking about 
unemployment rates in the State of Oregon. We, in Montana, have 
the Nation’s lowest, or second to lowest, per capita income rates. 
We are 50th or 49th. 

So in many respects, the Highway Program is our jobs program. 
It is our economic development program. These are obviously great 
paying jobs, compared with some other jobs that we have in our 
country. 

So I just cannot emphasize too much the importance of a very 
strong highway program. That includes the various components; 
you know, the bikeways and the various provisions which allow 
States, and correctly, to make their own determinations in towns 
and municipalities and so forth. But it is just critical that the pro- 
gram be strong. 

Second, I understand that RABA, which is a bit of a question be- 
fore us, is not a question at all to members of this committee. We 
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need to have at least the four and-a-half, or whatever the figure 
comes out to, restored. 

Now I know Administrations will say, “In our budget request to 
the Congress, we just followed the law.” Well, all Administrations 
submit budget requests that are sometimes inconsistent with the 
law, and that is their prerogative. Presidents make budget requests 
and sometimes conditions change. So they make requests which 
are, if not inconsistent with the law, at least Administrations have 
lots of flexibility. 

So that is not an excuse in this case. Every member of this com- 
mittee is a co-sponsor of that bill, which I frankly think it should 
be a full nine. That is, the RABA went up for a year, and then it 
came down. There was a net difference of about $9 billion. Because 
if we restore the RABA loss for the most recent year, then the 
problem is, that is going to still mean lots of jobs lost; that is, jobs 
that are dependent upon the higher level that was provided for 
under RABA in the previous year. It is going to be job loss. Even 
with the restoration of roughly $4.5 billion, it is still going to be 
job loss. 

I think it should be $9 billion. But most members of this com- 
mittee, I think, have a contrary view. But the contrary view is still 
definitely an increase. I think we should just agree that we are 
going to do the increase, and just get on with it; because Congress 
will pass that increase. There is no doubt about that, in my judg- 
ment. 

Also, while we are here, I want to just reemphasize the need for 
meaningful environmental streamlining. We have been wrapped 
around the axil on this issue for a long time, years, with no suffi- 
cient progress. The last Federal Highway Administrator, or maybe 
not quite the last, and I am not sure exactly when, submitted 
major streamlining to this Congress. They were steps backward; 
not forwards, but backward. 

It was so frustrating to us, that I am thinking of the Highway 
Administration telling the Administration what the environmental 
streamlining is, in legislation. It was such an insult, the last steps 
backward. I just urge you very strongly, to appropriately and sol- 
idly figure out ways to get this done more quickly. 

I might say, in one small respect, it is getting more fish and 
wildlife personnel in the States, so we can get ahead of the curve 
with these projects. If you can get ahead of the curve, you can de- 
sign around environmental problems in advance. 

But mostly, I am just urging you to streamline and just do it, so 
we are not wrestling with this issue anymore. It might take you 
a year. I do not know how long it is going to take you, but I urge 
you very strongly just to get on with it. I know you have a good 
background. I also want you to know that we, on the committee, 
will work very closely with you. 

One final point, in the Finance Committee, we are going to be 
looking for ways to increase dollars into the Trust Fund. One is to 
take those few cents that go to the General Fund, ethanol provi- 
sions, and put those 2.5 cents into the Trust Fund. That is one idea 
I have, and I have got a couple of other ideas, to make sure that 
the Trust Fund is larger, to enforce the firewalls, to make sure the 
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dollars are spent on highway projects; because it is one program 
that Americans depend very much on. 

You will work well with this committee, because you will find a 
lot of support on this committee for an even stronger TEA-21. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Baucus follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Max Baucus, U.S. Senator from the State of Montana 

I am pleased that for the first time before the Transportation Subcommittee, since 
her nomination hearing, we will be hearing from our newest Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator Mary Peters. Welcome Mrs. Peters, I look forward to your testimony and 
the testimony of the others. 

I’d like to start off this morning by mentioning how much TEA-21 has helped our 
Nation address our infrastructure needs and our employment needs. This is espe- 
cially true in my State of Montana. TEA-21 has been a crucial tool for us. The bill 
is not perfect, but it’s a very good bill that an overwhelming majority agreed upon, 
at the end of the day. Along with Senators John Chafee and John Warner and oth- 
ers, I was directly involved in drafting TEA-21 in the Senate. I am proud of that 
work and I look forward to working closely with the leadership of this committee 
on the next bill. 

My concern here today is held I’m sure, by all the committee members — the short- 
fall in highway funding for fiscal year 03. This is unacceptable. This country cannot 
afford a 27 percent decrease in highway funding. 

For the past 6 months Congress has been discussing the best ways to stimulate 
the economy. Even though we are no longer working on an economic stimulus bill, 
we face a real crisis that will negatively affect our economy. We face unprecedented 
losses to our highway program. Every State will lose money. 

If we want to create true stimulus and maintain jobs for our citizens then there 
is an easy solution. Highways. For every $1 billion that goes into the highway pro- 
gram, 42,000 jobs are created. In an attempt to address unemployment concerns and 
immediate stimulus to the country’s economy, I, along with others on the Environ- 
ment and Public Works Committee, have introduced S. 1917. This bill would restore 
the authorized levels for fiscal year 2003. It doesn’t get us all the way there, but 
it’s a start. 

This is about jobs. Skilled and unskilled jobs in highway construction are well- 
paid. These jobs provide employment opportunities for workers who have lost manu- 
facturing jobs, with minimal training requirements. In addition, we need to ensure 
that current jobs will not be lost in many of the supplier and heavy equipment man- 
ufacturing industries. Without at least restoring TEA-21 levels, over 360,000 jobs 
will be lost. 

For my State of Montana that means a $71 million loss to our highway program. 
And in Montana, Highways are our lifeblood. We need the highways and we need 
the jobs created from new highway funding. Also, we can’t afford to lose any high- 
way-related jobs because of this under funding. 

There is $20.5 billion in the Highway Trust Fund. We can afford at least the 
$4,369 billion from that balance to be distributed over the next year. We could af- 
ford more. In fact, we can’t afford not to. 

This extra $4,369 billion only begins to take care of this huge problem that we 
face. I would like to see even more of an increase to the fiscal year 03 level. 

Considering the President’s focus on jobs in his ’State of the Union’ address, I am 
dismayed that the President’s budget did not take these concerns into consideration 
and propose these changes. 

I am hopeful, however that given the State of the economy and our need for high- 
way investment and jobs, he will support at least the fiscal year 03 authorized level 
if not more. 

Given our limited highway resources, it is my intention as chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee to take measures to increase the money in the Highway Trust 
Fund. I will be looking at the effect that the ethanol subsidy has on the Highway 
Trust Fund and also at Highway Fuel Tax Evasion. I am committed to the use of 
ethanol-blended fuels, but I am insistent that the Highway Trust Eund be held 
harmless to any costs. Resources are too scarce to tolerate losses. 

Additionally, I will be working with the leadership of this committee to explore 
innovative ways to fund highway projects to supplement the Highway Trust Fund 
dollars. 

The next issue I’d like to speak about is environmental streamlining. To your 
credit. Administrator Peters, you have made repeated statements regarding the 
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need to streamline the process by which environmental approvals are obtained to 
construct new transportation projects. Before you were nominated for this position, 
you were a strong advocate for streamlining the planning and environmental proc- 
esses. It is my hope that your zealousness continues and you remain active on this 
front. 

At present, the process for allowing highway projects to move forward is painfully 
long. The rule that was issued 2 years ago clearly missed the mark. It is my hope 
that you will go back to the drawing board, as they say, and issue a regulation that 
will help States expedite the project approval process without and I emphasize with- 
out weakening environmental protections. 

Thank you for the time Mr. Chairman. I look forward to today’s testimony. 

Senator Reid. I would say this, Senator Baucus. Having traveled 
the State of Montana mostly by air, I can imagine the vastness of 
that State, and how there would never be an end to the need of 
roads through that massive State. 

Senator Baucus. Well, that is right, Mr. Chairman. That is one 
reason that for a long time, we did not have a highway speed limit, 
because we value our roads very much. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Reid. Well, we, in Nevada, had the same situation. 

Senator Baucus. I know that. I remember going to school, I 
would drive through Nevada. 

Senator Reid. I bet it felt like home. 

Senator Baucus. It felt just like home. I had a VW bug, and a 
friend had a VW bug, you know, and we would just put the pedal 
to the metal. We would go flat out, and we would see who could 
pass whom, streaming through Nevada. 

Senator Reid. Well, do not be admitting that, though. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Reid. And we go from Montana, and do they still need 
highways in Rhode Island, Senator Chafee? 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Reid. We will be happy to hear your statement. 

Senator Chafee. Route 95 comes right through Rhode Island. 

And when you have the pedal to the metal in a Volkswagen, Sen- 
ator Baucus, what are you at, 55/60? 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Baucus. Well, it depends on whether you are going up- 
hill or downhill. Downhill is a lot faster than uphill. 

[Laughter.] 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. LINCOLN CHAFEE, U.S. 

SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 

Senator Chafee. I just look forward to the statements of those 
giving the testimony today. It is a difficult budget year, and we 
want to make sure that we make good, responsiWe decisions, and 
at the same time, keep our highways and our employees, as Sen- 
ator Baucus said, working; which is, of course, always the best 
stimulus that you can have for the economy. 

I look forward to your testimony. 

Senator Reid. Thank you very much. Senator Chafee. 

The witnesses today have been advised that we would like to 
hear from you for 5 minutes. What you cannot cover in that 5 min- 
utes, we will make part of the record. Our staffs will pour over 
that, and bring to our attention what we did not bring out in the 
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hearing. Following your testimony, members of the committee will 
ask you questions. 

Administrator Peters. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARY E. PETERS, FEDERAL HIGHWAY 

ADMINISTRATOR, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION; 

ACCOMPANIED BY: HON. DONNA MC LEAN, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY FOR BUDGET AND PROGRAMS, U.S. DEPARTMENT 

OF TRANSPORTATION 

Ms. Peters. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I do appreciate your holding this hearing today 
on this very important topic. I also appreciate your consideration 
during my confirmation, and my pleased to testify before you today 
for the first time as Administrator of the Federal Highway Admin- 
istration. 

It is an honor, also, to be here today with the Assistant Secretary 
for Budget and Programs and the Chief Financial Officer of U.S. 
DOT, Donna McLean. With your permission, we will submit a joint 
written statement for the hearing record, as you indicated. 

Our highways, as each of you have spoken to, are critical links 
in our Nation’s multi-modal surface transportation system. The 
challenge is to maintain our high quality network, while increasing 
safety, improving mobility, and promoting environmentally respon- 
sible project decisions and, of course, efficient program delivery, as 
well. 

Of course, our ability to accomplish these objectives is related to 
the adequacy and availability of transportation funding. TEA-21 
provided a mechanism for ensuring the revenues into the Highway 
Trust Fund are spent, and that the funding level for the Highway 
Program is aligned with Trust Fund receipts. 

Over the past 3 years, revenue-aligned budget authority has pro- 
vided more than $9 billion in additional highway spending, funding 
that is now working in our economy. 

Due to the recent economic slow-down and current projections of 
future Highway Trust Fund receipts, a downward adjustment of 
the Highway Program occurred when the highway spending was 
aligned with revenues in the Highway Trust Fund for 2003. The 
calculation, as was mentioned, is not a policy call. It is a calcula- 
tion based in law and reflected in the budget. 

The $24.1 billion funding level for highways proposed in the 
President’s 2003 budget reflects the funding level enacted in TEA- 
21, as adjusted for the latest Highway Trust Eund revenue figures. 

As we approach reauthorization, we need to look for ways to 
smooth out the current positive and negative swings that result 
from this adjustment. However, we should not abandon the adjust- 
ment concept. 

Linking highway spending to receipts is a fundamental principle 
of TEA-21. Even with the negative calculation in 2003, over the 
life of TEA-21, RABA adjustments will provide a net gain of $4.7 
billion in highway spending. 

The 2003 reduction can serve as a wake-up call for all of us. Cur- 
rent trends in fuel use, as well as technological advances, including 
the new fuel cell technology, will require us to consider new sources 
of revenue and leveraged funding, if we are going to have sufficient 
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funds for our highway system in the future. Reauthorization will 
give us the opportunity to consider these important factors. 

The FHWA budget emphasizes four priority areas: safety, mobil- 
ity, environmental stewardship and streamlining, and oversight. 
Safety remains our first priority and our greatest challenge, and we 
will work aggressively to improve the safety record on our Nation’s 
highways. 

We also can improve the operation of the system. We have made 
significant progress in the deployment of intelligent transportation 
systems (ITS), but need to complete that deployment in both urban 
and rural areas. 

The 2003 budget provides almost $360 million for research and 
technology funding that will support innovations in safety, system 
preservation, and congestion mitigation, including expanded de- 
ployment of ITS. Continued progress in streamlining the delivery 
of transportation improvements will also improve safety and con- 
gestion. 

We must, at the same time, remain respectful stewards of the en- 
vironment. However, meeting our Nation’s mobility needs and envi- 
ronmental stewardship are not mutually exclusive goals. 

I am happy to report that the median time it takes to complete 
an environmental impact statement and get to a record of decision 
has been cut by an entire year. While it is an excellent start, we 
are committed to accomplishing much, much more. The budget pro- 
poses $6 million in additional funding for streamlining efforts. 

We will continue to improve Federal oversight and accountability to ensure, as 
Secretary Mineta has said, that the public gets what it pays for. 

We owe a good return on investment to the public for transportation funds that 
they entrust us with, and I like to call this the public value, in place of dividends. 

We must keep our infrastructure secure, and we must strengthen 
our commitment to reducing highway injuries and fatalities, even 
as we obtain additional capacity from the system. Working to- 
gether, we can provide the American people with a safe, efficient, 
affordable, and accessible transportation system. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I thank you for 
the opportunity to make a brief opening statement. On behalf of 
Assistant Secretary McLean and myself, we will be pleased to an- 
swer any questions that you may have. 

Senator Reid. Madam Secretary, we will follow the same rule 
that we ask our witnesses to follow. Each member will get 5 min- 
utes. Thereafter, if there is still a need for more questions, we will 
do a second round. 

I was happy to hear in your statement, that it appears that you 
are willing to work with us to try to come up with some additional 
funding, recognizing that there are some new things happening out 
there to cut back on highway funds, in addition to the September 
11th incident. Is that right? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, that is correct. While the President’s 
budget did follow the law, we certainly are willing to work with 
you. We are aware of the bill that has been proposed, and will be 
pleased to analyze that and provide any technical assistance we 
can. 

Senator Reid. You can imagine in Arizona, what would happen 
if they had a 27 percent cut in their Highway Construction Fund. 
It would cause a lot of problems, would it not? 
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Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, it certainly would. 

One of the things that I think is important for us to remember, 
Mr. Chairman, while as you said, a 27 percent reduction is impor- 
tant, this funding will not stop immediately. We believe that cap- 
ital outlay will be down around 3 percent per year, based on the 
relatively slow spend-out. So we do have some time to look at this 
important topic, and take care to do it right. 

Senator Reid. Well, the problem is, it establishes a baseline that 
will make it almost impossible to work with. We have to have, for 
next year, a different baseline than the one that you have given us. 
Otherwise, programs are drastically affected in the so-called out 
years. 

What initiatives has the Federal Highway Administration taken 
in regard to the security of our highway and bridge infrastructure 
since September 11th? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, we have been actively working on se- 
curity on our bridges and our infrastructure, across the entire sys- 
tem, and not just in aviation. 

Senator Reid. By doing what, though? 

Ms. Peters. In the days immediately following September 11, 
Secretary Mineta established within the Department of Transpor- 
tation, a National Infrastructure Security Committee (NISC). We 
have undertaken a number of efforts related to security. I will pull 
a few notes here. 

This is what we have done to date, in terms of surface transpor- 
tation. We have assessed and addressed potential threats to the 
highway system. It is a challenge, given the openness of the sys- 
tem. We are looking at the redundant capacity, making sure that 
we have identified alternative routes and alternative modes of 
transportation. 

We have worked with the States and local governments to iden- 
tify high consequence, high value, high vulnerability facilities; and 
assisted in conducting vulnerability assessments, sharing best 
practices across the country. We are scheduling regional emergency 
management workshops to ensure that areas are prepared for evac- 
uations, quarantines, and restoration of operations, should that be- 
come necessary. 

We are performing cases studies on the transportation response 
to the September 11th incidents in both the Washington, D.C. area 
and New York, as well as the Howard Street tunnel fire in Balti- 
more and the Northridge earthquake in California. We have pre- 
pared an emergency preparedness checklist for State and local gov- 
ernments, and are assisting them in emergency planning and oper- 
ations. 

Further, we have just recently announced an ITS solicitation for 
projects that will be focused on improving security, using tech- 
nology. A freight technology exposition is scheduled for April 27th, 
and we have under way ITS operations tests for security. Three are 
in progress and two more will be conducted. A national conference 
on incident and emergency management will be conducted in 
Irvine, California, March 11th through 13th. 

We have assisted State and local governments in conducting ta- 
bletop exercises, such as what was done in the Ft. Worth area. We 
are working closely with the American Association for State High- 
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way Officials (AASHTO) task force on transportation security. Sec- 
retary Mineta has asked us, and we are all working closely to- 
gether with NISC, to focus on intermodal security issues, and to co- 
ordinate U.S. dot’s security focus across all modes. NISC is also 
working very closely with the Office of Homeland Security. 

Senator Reid. There are concerns being raised about both the ac- 
curacy of Treasury’s fiscal year Highway Trust Fund revenue fig- 
ure, that is 2001, and the reasonableness of Treasury’s future rev- 
enue projections. It appears to some of us that Treasury has based 
future revenue projections on fiscal year 2001 revenues, which may 
represent a low point, due to the recession. 

Has your office taken a look at Treasury’s numbers, and are you 
comfortable with the 2001 figures being accurate, and that future 
year projections are not under-estimated? 

Ms. McLean. If I could take that one, sir, yes, we have looked 
at them. Treasury, actually, when they estimate future receipts, 
uses the same assumptions that are in the rest of the President’s 
budget. So there are no unique estimates made just for the High- 
way Trust Fund beyond the obvious, the taxes. But those are based 
on assumptions on the economy’s growth, which is the same for the 
rest of the President’s budget. 

So we believe that they are accurate, and we have walked 
through them with Treasury. I am sure that Treasury can go into 
more detail on that, if you would like to. 

Senator Reid. The 27 percent funding cut in your budget for 
2003 will have a substantial impact on State programs. Has the 
Federal Highway Administration made any effort to assist the im- 
pact on State programs for the year 2003? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, we have calculated the numbers and 
provided to each State what we believe will be the projected reduc- 
tions in their program, as a result of the calculations. 

Senator Reid. I understand the dollar amounts, but the impact 
of what it will do to the highway and transportation systems in 
those States, have you taken a look at that? 

Ms. Peters. We have done some initial assessments, sir, and we 
are working with AASHTO to try determine whether there would 
be more significant impacts. 

As a former State transportation official, as you and several 
other members of the committee have mentioned, I do understand 
what those impacts can be. I understand where I would be, had I 
been in the job that I was in just a year ago, and looking at those 
impacts. It is not good news. I will not attempt to whitewash that 
in any way. It is not good news at all. 

There are some tools that the States can use, and we will help 
them in looking at those tools, to determine whether or not they 
can smooth out of the effects of this reduction in funding. 

One of the tools is that this year, we have a positive RABA, a 
positive $4.5 billion RABA. Next year, of course, RABA will be neg- 
ative, based on the current projections. We will be able to smooth 
that out, using tools such as advanced construction and other 
methods of financing. 

It is accurate that this does not bring more money to the table, 
but those are some of the methods that we have looked at in terms 
of being able to smooth this out over the period. 
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Senator Reid. Senator Inhofe? 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Madam Administrator, I know you are in an awkward situation 
with this budget and coming before us. You are facing a committee 
that is pretty much unanimous on a bipartisan basis, in feeling 
that this budget is not adequate. 

For that reason, I believe every member of this committee. Dem- 
ocrat and Republican, have co-sponsored S. 1917, as well as almost 
all of them over on the House side. 

I agree with Senator Baucus. I have served for 15 years on this 
committee, with eight of those years in the House. I can remember 
many Administrations coming forth with a budget that really was 
not adequate, and changes can be made. 

Now in your statement, and I am quoting now, you say that the 
budget “honors the highway category guarantees in TEA-21.” I 
think there is some disagreement on this point. 

I would just like to ask you the question, does the Administration 
have a position on S. 1917, and do you believe that the Highway 
Trust Fund could accommodate the provisions of S. 1917? Maybe 
that would be Ms. McLean on the latter question. 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, in terms of taking a position on the 
proposed legislation, we have not yet taken a position on the legis- 
lation. But as I indicated earlier, we would be happy to look at 
that, and to work with you, in terms of doing a technical review. 
I will defer to the Assistant Secretary for the second question. 

Ms. McLean. I believe the bill would allow funding up to $27.5 
billion at the TEA-21 estimated level. Is that correct? 

Senator Inhofe. And I might add that a lot of the people out 
there do not feel that S. 1917 is adequate. They would like to have 
a freeze of the 2002, which would be about $4 billion more, I be- 
lieve, than S. 1917 would provide for. 

Ms. McLean. I can answer both of those pieces. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. 

Ms. McLean. We believe that looking at the Trust Fund balance 
right now, that it can accommodate the $27.5 billion, basically the 
original TEA-21 funding level. 

But once you get above an obligation limitation level in 2003, 
above the $30 billion and the $31 billion range, the Trust Fund 
would not be able to support that level of obligation limitation in 
the out years. In the first couple of years, it would be able to, but 
in the out years, it would begin running a deficit. 

Senator Inhofe. Do you feel that that is pretty conclusive in 
your thinking, when we have already experienced that we really 
cannot predict into the future what that is going to be? I can re- 
member 3 years ago, when RABA first appeared, I thought, one of 
these days, this is going to happen; and, of course, it has happened. 
Anyway, that is something that you can take a look at. Real quick- 
ly, I have heard the statement that for every $1 billion in transpor- 
tation construction funding, it creates about 42,000 jobs. Does that 
sound unreasonable to either one of you? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, it does not sound unreasonable. I do 
not have the basis for the number, but it does not sound unreason- 
able. 
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Senator Inhofe. Yes, well, I would think, as a former State ad- 
ministrator, you probably have seen the effect it could have. I 
would only ask that you keep that in mind. 

Right now, we are doing everything we can for a stimulus pack- 
age. I honestly cannot think of anything that would do more to 
stimulate the economy than to provide the jobs that will come with 
increased funding and construction. 

I would ask you if that was one of the considerations that you 
made during your negotiations with the White House in coming up 
with this budget, and if it something that you should be looking at. 

Ms. McLean. The decision was made to follow the TEA-21 legis- 
lation, because we just did not believe that abandoning the concept 
of linking highway spending to receipts the fundamental concept 
and principle of TEA-21 was the position to take at this time. 

We did consider, however, the fact that additional spending in 
highways is linked to jobs. But at the same time as Ms. Peters 
pointed out previously, the reduction in outlays for the first year 
is a reduction of less than 3 percent. 

We believed that that was something that could be managed, bal- 
ancing the fact that there was increase in funding in 2002 above 
anticipated levels. 

Senator Inhoee. I have always felt very strongly about a very ro- 
bust highway program. You know, back when Republicans were im- 
portant, I chaired this committee. I have not changed my thinking 
since that time. 

I have one last question, and my time has expired. Let me just 
ask one question, and they can answer it for the record, if they do 
not have a position on it. 

Does the Administration have a position on a proposed change in 
the tax treatment of gasohol, with some of the things that are 
being discussed right now? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, the Administration has not yet 
taken a position on that. We are reviewing several proposals, in- 
cluding that of Senator Baucus, with regard to the 2.5 cents, but 
have not yet taken a position. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Baucus. Do you have any idea when you might take a 
position? 

Ms. Peters. I will defer to the Assistant Secretary for that one. 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. McLean. I do not have a timetable for you, sir, but I can 
get back to you. 

Senator Baucus. I mean, the earlier the better, so we know 
where we all are. 

Ms. McLean. Sure, I understand. 

Senator Baucus. Second, on the Treasury’s estimates, could you 
just tell me how deeply you or your staff examined the assumptions 
and the data with Treasury. 

Ms. McLean. Well, we have looked at their estimates. They are 
all based on, as I have mentioned, the President’s economic as- 
sumptions. But there is a level of detail that Treasury deals with 
on their own. They do not provide all of the details of their esti- 
mates, and that has been a policy that Treasury has had for years. 
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We can, again, provide you some additional information from 
Treasury on that. But, again, the estimates are based on the same 
assumptions that the President uses in the rest of the budget. 

Senator Baucus. Have you asked Treasury for more details, and 
have they refused to give them, because of long-standing policy? I 
am just trying to determine this here. 

Ms. McLean. No, they have been very cooperative in sharing 
their estimates with us. We understand that the reduction in 
actuals for 2001 are based on primarily three phenomena: a reduc- 
tion in the overall economy, a reduction in receipts from the retail 
tax on trucks, and increased substitution of gasohol for gasoline. So 
we are very aware of the differences in the look-back calculation. 

Senator Baucus. Do you know whether Treasury uses only the 
estimates at the beginning of the year, or whether they are up- 
dated, as the economy changes? 

I ask that question because, regrettably, there is a quiet dis- 
parity between 0MB and CBO, with respect to tax matters, to the 
Joint Tax Committee. That is, whenever we, in the Congress, par- 
ticularly near the end of the year, when generally tax legislation 
comes to the Floor, are asking the Joint Tax Committee for esti- 
mates. Of course, they look at the economy and look at lots of other 
facts. 

But by tradition, they use the economic estimates made at the 
beginning of the year, in January. They do not update them; why, 
because 0MB does not. So all this data is really dated. I am curi- 
ous whether you know, in doing your RABA estimates, like I said, 
the January Administration estimates, or whether they are ever 
updated to more accurately reflect the state of the economy. 

Ms. McLean. The TEA-21 legislation requires that the adjust- 
ment for the revenue aligned budget authority and the other ad- 
justments to the obligation limitations are done at the time of the 
President’s budget release. So the law dictates that it is done at 
that time. 

Senator Baucus. That is a legal requirement? 

Ms. McLean. Well, it specifically says in law that in the Presi- 
dent’s budget, the President shall submit these adjustments. 

Senator Baucus. Well, there is another adjustment. I hope it 
does not reflect the Trust Fund balance. That is very interesting. 
There must be some meaning in that. I do not know what it is. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Baucus. I urge all of us to go back and see if we are 
using the right criteria. I urge FHA, DOT, and all of us who are 
interested in this subject to do so. Perhaps we are not using the 
right criteria in making these estimates. For example, there may 
be some specific highway criteria that we are just not using, and 
should. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman, except to state that 
I urge the Administration to work very strongly for, as Senator 
Inhofe stated, a robust highway program. 

Senator Reid. Mr. Chairman, if they go back and find that is the 
correct, what were the words you used, “program numbers”? 

Senator Baucus. Oh, the numbers. 
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Senator Reid. Well, my point is, if they find that those are the 
right numbers, they should find some different ones, because we 
need to do something. 

I would ask unanimous consent, if the committee has no objec- 
tion, that statements by the Department of Treasury and the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office be made a part of the record. 

Without objection, so ordered. 

Senator Reid. Senator Wyden? 

Senator Wyden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to go over the question of the implication of the cuts, Ms. 
Peters, because I am still not clear, in terms of your view on this. 

What I am hearing from State transportation officials in my 
State, and I think this is true across the country, is that these cuts 
are going to mean significant delays for many urgently needed 
transportation projects. Do you disagree with that assessment? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, Senator Wyden, no, I do not disagree 
that there will be delays. What I was saying, and perhaps I could 
and should clarify for the record, is that transportation construc- 
tion projects that are underway today likely will not be delayed, be- 
cause States will be able to use the higher level of RABA during 
the current year, and smooth that out over time. 

Perhaps it would be best if I would frame it, if I were still a 
State administrator, would I cut existing transportation projects, 
those that are being built today? The answer to that would be no; 
that we would be able to work out funding for those projects. 

In terms of the future program, the Highway Program does 
spend out at a slower pace than do many other programs. For ex- 
ample, capital outlay, on average, 27 percent of a project will spend 
out in the first year; approximately 41 percent the second year; 16 
percent the third year; and 10 percent the following year. 

Because States, and especially a State like Oregon, have a num- 
ber of transportation projects ongoing at any given time, then you 
average that outlay over a period of time. So what I am saying is, 
I do not see any immediate transportation projects being stopped, 
or layoffs as a result of that. 

However, you are correct, sir, in terms of the long-term program. 
People would generally take a 5-year program and perhaps spread 
that out over a longer period of time, given the projected downturn 
in revenue. So it will have an effect, but what I am saying is, it 
will be more of a delayed effect than an immediate effect. 

Senator Wyden. Could you provide me and other members of the 
committee your independent assessment of how you reached that 
judgment, because that is not in line with that I am hearing in Or- 
egon, and I do not think it is in line with what the Congress is 
hearing. 

If you think that somehow there can be some budgetary slight 
of hand, I would like to see your assessment, as to how you are 
going to limit the damage here, because it is not a view that I 
share. Could you provide that to us? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, Senator Wyden, we would be happy 
to do that. 

Senator Wyden. Let me ask a question of your colleague, as well. 
Were you asked by the Administration about the consequences of 
these budget cuts? It seems to me that it runs completely contrary 
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to what the President said at the State of the Union Address. I am 
just wondering if you or anybody else in the Administration was 
asked about the consequences of cuts of these magnitude. 

Ms. McLean. We did discuss the details surrounding a funding 
level for highways at the amount proposed in the President’s budg- 
et. It was a concern of the Administration. 

The decision was made, again, not to abandon the concept of 
TEA-21, which is to have highway tax receipts reflected in the 
level of highway spending. Again, we believe that RABA has pro- 
vided a total benefit of $4.7 billion to highway spending, and that 
was something that we did support. 

Senator Wyden. But you made the judgment that this could cost 
jobs and that this would have regrettable economic consequences, 
and you went ahead anyway for the reasons that you described. 

Ms. McLean. Well, as you probably are aware, in TEA-21, any 
additional funding beyond what was proposed in the President’s 
budget, because the President’s budget complies with the current 
law, would be spending above and beyond what is allowed in the 
firewalls. Such spending would essentially either increase either 
the deficit, or would have to be balanced by reductions in spending 
in other domestic discretionary programs. 

As the President also stated in his State of the Union Address, 
we have several priorities in the President’s budget, including 
fighting the current war, and balancing those priorities are difficult 
choices. 

Senator Wyden. Let me ask one last question for you, Ms. Pe- 
ters. In the last TEA-21, Senator Graham and I, under the leader- 
ship of then Chairman Baucus, worked on this streamlining issue. 
The history of how it has been implemented is certainly very dif- 
ferent than the three of us envisioned. 

We saw that the whole idea was to ensure that environmental 
requirements would move forward concurrently with the project de- 
velopment requirements; that you put the two of them on the same 
track. We are now 3 years plus into this, and it just seems like we 
are still moving backward. 

Why is it so difficult to take a concept that Senator Graham and 
Senator Baucus and I thought was pretty straight forward — envi- 
ronmental track, project track, work together — why is it so difficult 
to get this implemented? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, Senator Wyden, I share your frustra- 
tion. In fact, I spent some time before Congress in my prior role, 
talking about environmental streamlining and how important it is. 
I do share your concerns. 

In trying to process things concurrently, what I have found in 
the short time that I have been with the Federal Highway Admin- 
istration is that there are as many reasons as there are projects 
out there. 

But to summarize some of those reasons, the U.S. Department of 
Transportation, while it was tasked with environmental stream- 
lining, does not have authority over a number of other environ- 
mental regulatory areas. 

I believe, however, there are ways we can work through that. 
Certainly, the Secretary feels that we can work through that by 
working more closely with the other environmental resource agen- 
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cies and finding a way, as you indicated, to more concurrently proc- 
ess requests for project approval, rather than having them he se- 
quentially processed and then have to loop back. 

Further, we believe there are ways to allocate resources, as was 
mentioned earlier, to the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service and other re- 
source agencies, so that they can more timely move those process 
approvals forward. 

We believe that states can process a number of environmental 
approvals. We believe that we ought to be able to delegate author- 
ity to the states to do a number of them, most specifically, categor- 
ical exclusions; so again, we can move the process much more 
quickly. 

I believe, and the Secretary believes, that there are ways that we 
can, within the existing law, substantially decrease the time that 
it takes to get environmental approvals without compromising the 
environment, and we are very committed to doing so. 

Senator Wyden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reid. The chairman of the full committee. Senator Jef- 
fords, has arrived. He has indicated he will not give a full state- 
ment. 

I will call on Senator Chafee now for his questions. 

Senator Chafee. Thank you very much. Senator Reid. 

I believe, Ms. McLean, you mentioned several contributors to the 
fall-off in revenue to the Highway Trust Fund. From a chart I have 
here, it looks like the retail tax on trucks is the biggest culprit. 
Could you just describe what that tax is, and why it fell off so 
much? It is $2 billion, from this write-up. 

Ms. McLean. Yes, it is a 12 percent tax on purchases of new 
heavy trucks, trailers, and similar pieces of equipment. Obviously, 
when the economy is good, companies are making large invest- 
ments in capital in their businesses. 

That is basically what was happening in 2000. In 2001, however, 
those sales declined, and as a result, our tax revenues into the 
Highway Trust Fund declined. If these pieces of equipment are re- 
sold, there is no tax that is deposited in the Trust Fund. 

Senator Chafee. And is this up-to-date? If it is 2001, is it right 
through December, all those zero percent deals? At least in Rhode 
Island, my dealers are telling me, they had some of their best years 
ever, with some of the incentives that were offered. 

So it is just such a surprisingly low number, from the previous 
year. I was just wondering as to the accuracy of it. Is it up-to-date, 
all through December? 

Ms. McLean. The figures are for the Federal fiscal year, ending 
in September. 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman and Senator Chafee, our under- 
standing in talking with Treasury is that it is. Apparently, there 
was quite a peak in the sale of new trucks in the 1998/1999 time- 
frame. Then, because the economy has cooled in more recent years, 
dealers, instead of buying new trucks, are keeping the trucks they 
have. 

One of the things that the trucking industry, in my experience 
as a State administrator, was able to do, in lean times, is put the 
trucks idle for awhile, and not have to purchase new trucks or not 
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run those trucks. The variable cost component of their industry is 
rather large, so they have the ability to do that. 

Initially, at least reading through with the Treasury, as we were 
aware of it, it appears that that indicator is now moving up. I be- 
lieve that the last factor that I would mention is that, of course, 
the last quarter, the fourth quarter revenue figures, I believe, are 
not based on actuals, but on projected from the third quarter. 

Ms. McLean. Simply because those estimates are made right be- 
fore the President’s budget is released, which is right at the begin- 
ning of the year, those estimates just have not come up. 

Senator Chafee. So theoretically, that number could change. 

Ms. McLean. It could. But once again, if you go back to the 
TEA-21 language, the adjustment that is made for both the obliga- 
tion limitation and the revenue aligned budget authority, those are 
required to be made at the time the President’s budget is released. 
So those new figures could come in, but TEA-21 requires that ad- 
justment to be made at the time of the release of the President’s 
budget. 

Senator Chafee. OK, and last, what is the answer? You men- 
tioned RABA is going to look better in the future in the next year, 
and hopefully you would work with us to maybe just smooth out 
some of the rough spots here, and the differences between the 
years. Maybe you could just expand on that, and how you can work 
with us to do that. 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, Senator Chafee, I would be glad to 
talk with you a little bit about that. We are looking at two con- 
cepts. One is the calculation of RABA, per se, and is there a way 
to perhaps smooth out the peaks and valleys? 

The unfortunate circumstance that resulted in the number that 
we are looking at today is a double negative, if you will. In the 
look-back, as it was calculated, there were overly optimistic projec- 
tions for 2001, based a few years back. Then when we calibrated 
those to what the actual receipts in 2001 were, that was a nega- 
tive. The look forward was negative as well. 

The look-forward, however, is not as negative, if that is not a re- 
dundant term, to say it is not as negative going forward. But none- 
theless, it was not a positive number either. So the combination of 
the look-back, which was a negative $3.5 billion, and the look-for- 
ward, which was a negative $0.9 billion, resulted in what we have 
today. 

I believe, and we have discussed this somewhat within the De- 
partment, and certainly the Secretary mentioned it in his testi- 
mony before this committee earlier, that there may be ways to 
smooth out the peaks and valleys, by looking at the method with 
which we calculate RABA. 

But, as the Assistant Secretary said, and we do feel very strong- 
ly, that tying spending to receipts is an important concept to con- 
tinue with in the future. So perhaps we can work with the way the 
formula is calculated, to smooth out those peak-and-valley effects 
in the future. 

Senator Reid. Chairman Jeffords is here. Chairman Jeffords is, 
I am sure, feeling good today. The first gold medal in the Winter 
Olympics was won by a person from Vermont. Her name was 
Clark, as I recall. 
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Senator Baucus. Kelly. 

Senator Reid. Was the last name Kelly? 

Senator Baucus. The first name. 

Senator Reid. Yes, I thought Clark was right. But anyway, she 
is a real daredevil on that snowboard. She better be careful. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. It was not unexpected. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Reid. Which is true. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. Ms. Peters, I want to commend you on the 
leadership you are providing in the area of environmental steward- 
ship in the so-called streamlining. You site New Hampshire as the 
leader in this regard, and of course, they probably stole everything 
they did from Vermont. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. But putting that aside, I encourage you to 
continue to highlight best practices around the country, and to 
work with your colleagues in the resource agencies. 

I would like to see you make as much administrative progress as 
possible before we legislate further on this topic. Please comment 
on your plans in this regard. 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, Senator Jeffords, thank you. 

We have a number of efforts underway, where we believe that we 
can make some inroads, using the administrative means that we 
have available to us today. 

As I mentioned earlier, one of the things that we believe has pre- 
vented us from moving forward as aggressively as we would like 
is the working relationship between Federal resource agencies and 
U.S. DOT. Accordingly, our Deputy Secretary has met with his 
counterparts in other resource agencies, and we want to work very 
closely with the Council on Environmental Quality, as well, to 
move forward streamlining efforts. 

We believe that we can do this by raising to a high level the 
issues where projects do get hung up and are in dispute, and by 
developing a dispute resolution process to move them through 
much more quickly, so that we are not delayed in moving projects 
forward when disputes do come about. 

As I mentioned earlier, we need more concurrent processing, 
rather than sequential processing. I have to say, one of the really 
frustrating things for me, as a former State Administrator, was to 
finally get agreement, for example, with the U.S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service, and then have to go to the Corps of Engineers, and get a 
404 permit from them. 

They would make a change, and then I would have to go back 
to U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, and take the change that I had to 
make to get the 404 permit back to them. I felt a little like a rat 
in a maze sometimes. 

We think that we can change some of those processes so that we 
still are mindful stewards of the environment, but we are not play- 
ing this constant loopback game. 

Further, there are a number of projects that require categorical 
exclusions. These are generally projects that are not taking new 
right-of-way, and are not major expansions, meaning that they 
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would not add capacity. Improvement projects such as safety and 
maintenance need to be able to move forward much more expedi- 
tiously than they are today. 

These, again, are areas where we believe states can be given au- 
thority, when they have a good environmental record, to move for- 
ward with projects, without having to then come to Federal officials 
for another layer of approval. So those are some of the methods, 
sir, that we think we can use to expedite the process. 

One more that I would mention is working with the AASHTO 
Center for Environmental Excellence. We are allocating some of the 
money that you made available to us for environmental stream- 
lining to get that Center started. It will collect and share best prac- 
tices, and send teams out to help people work through environ- 
mental issues when they do hit a roadblock in project processing. 

Senator Jeffords. In your written testimony, you mention that 
FHWA has modified its bridge performance measures. In my State 
of Vermont, we have many historic bridges, both covered bridges 
and steel truss bridges. How will the new measures impact our 
ability to preserve those bridges? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, we certainly want to be sure that we 
are preserving historic bridges. 

If I am not speaking accurately, based on what my written testi- 
mony was, I will certainly get back to you. But this is one of the 
factors that we came up against, and this has to do with the bridge 
rehabilitation fund (BRF). 

If a bridge had had a rehabilitation project in the past 10 years, 
they were not then able to use BRF funds for future repairs or 
maintenance on that bridge that would extend the life of the 
bridge. We felt it was important not to restrict that funding, be- 
cause clearly we want to extend the life of bridges. 

So we wanted to make available that funding category to use on 
bridges, so that we could do restorative work and continue to ex- 
tend the life of the bridge. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, that is helpful. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for calling the hearing. 

Senator Reid. Thank you for being here. 

There is one last question that I have. You may have stated this 
in your opening statement, or it could have been in response to 
Senator Baucus, who asked you a number of questions about envi- 
ronmental streamlining. 

You said that it had been improved by 1 year. Well, if 1 year is 
1 year from seven, tell us what that means. Instead of 1 year, it 
is what? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, I do not have the base data with me. 
But the median time that it takes to complete an environmental 
impact statement has been reduced by 1 year. 

Senator Reid. But you do not know what that means? 

Ms. Peters. I believe it was from 7 years, sir, but let me get the 
exact data, so that I do not misspeak to you today. I believe it was 
from 7 years. But, as I said, it is still too long. 

Senator Reid. Yes, people who are waiting to have something 
done, to tell them that it is multiple years, and we have increased 
it by 1 year, that is a big help. We appreciate that, but we are 
going to have to do much better than that. 
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Based on your experience in the State of Arizona, as you ex- 
plained to us, you felt like a rat in a maze. That is how people ex- 
plain this to us; that they are shuffled back and forth, from the 
Corps of Engineers, to the EPA, plus Fish & Wildlife, and all this. 
It just becomes a burden that makes us all look a little bit foolish. 

So I think we should really follow the admonition of Senator 
Baucus, and do whatever we can to streamline this. If you need 
legislative help, we would be happy to take a look at that. 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that. I certainly will 
work with you on that. You have my commitment. 

In fact, I will say, when I spoke to the Secretary about taking 
the job as Federal Highway Administrator, I mentioned to him how 
important this was, and I will continue to focus on it. 

Senator Reid. Senator Inhofe, or any other Senators? 

Senator Baucus. Yes, I have just a couple of questions, very 
briefly. 

Ms. McLean, I just want to make sure that I heard your state- 
ment correctly; that is, when Senator Wyden asked you about 
whether there will be job layoffs or not. 

I want you to please clarify this, because there are many, par- 
ticularly in the contracting industry, who say just the contrary. 
That is, there will definitely be jobs laid off, if the Administration’s 
recommended budget is adopted by the Congress. In fact, I think 
a panelist on the next panel, my guess is, is going to testify very 
much to that point. So I just want to make sure we heard straight 
what you said. 

Ms. McLean. What I said, or at least what I meant to say, was 
that we were looking at all the factors and all of the details sur- 
rounding proposing a funding level at the level that is in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

We are well aware of those suggestions that the reduction in 
funding, or an increase in funding, results in either a loss or a gain 
of jobs. So that was part of the discussion. 

Senator Baucus. So is it your analysis that the swing of roughly 
$8 or $9 billion will result in lost jobs or not? I am just curious 
what your analysis shows and what your testimony is. 

Ms. McLean. I do not have today what a number would be. 
What the reduction in Federal-aid highway program outlays of 1.3 
percent in 2003, that would be the reduction in funding level. 

Senator Baucus. I am just asking the simple question, are there 
going to be jobs lost or not, based upon the Administration’s budget 
submission? 

Ms. McLean. I would say that there would be a reduction in 
funding for highways, which would result in the level of construc- 
tion in highways. But I could not tell you the number of jobs. 

Senator Baucus. So the answer is yes, there would be loss, but 
you do not know the number. 

Ms. McLean. I do not know the number. 

Senator Baucus. Thank you. 

I have one other question, if I might. I have just some ideas on 
how to get at environmental streamlining. It is my thought that be- 
cause of all the boxes and the rabbits running around the maze 
and so forth, and it somewhat legitimate, but I do not think en- 
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tirely, that DOT be made the lead agency, with respect to purposes 
and need and scope and alternatives. 

You know, all agencies can be consulted, and should be, the ap- 
propriate agencies. But you need some lead agency; somebody that 
can organize all this. 

It is my understanding that there really is not a well defined 
lead agency, at this point. So one thought might be and, in fact, 
in the bill that I will be introducing at the appropriate time, it will 
include such language. 

I am also wondering if it might make sense to have sort of a 
deadline by which an agency has got to respond, at some date. It 
would be something that is reasonable and make sense, but at 
least some date. 

I mean, the world is usually run by deadlines. For a lot of people 
in Government, it is not. I am not being critical, but I am just mak- 
ing an observation. 

For example, all of us run by deadlines. You know, lots of you 
can think of all kinds of people in their daily lives who operate by 
deadlines, and the businesses have deadlines. You have quarterly 
reports in the business sector, and you can name it. But a lot of 
agencies do not seem to have deadlines within which to make their 
recommendations, their suggestions. 

It just seems to me that the agencies should have deadlines. You 
know, it would force them to think a little bit. Frankly, they might 
find something pretty creative, if they have got a deadline, so long 
as it is reasonable. That, too, will be in the bill. Deadlines will be 
included in the bill that I intend to introduce. 

But if you could just think about that, when you make your rec- 
ommendations to us, as we further discuss the legislation, we 
would deeply appreciate it. Thank you. 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman and Senator Baucus, I think those 
are good suggestions, and we will consider those. 

Senator Reid. Max, I think that is a great idea, because a lot of 
times, these agencies are waiting around for one of the other agen- 
cies to do something. 

I think that that, combined with your idea to have a time, and 
as you have indicated, a reasonable time, we have got to do that, 
because there is no pressure for them to do anything. They can 
wait forever on this. So I think that is a great idea. 

We have been joined by Senator Graham of Florida. Do you have 
a statement you want to give? 

Senator Graham. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a statement, but 
I do have a few questions, if this would be appropriate. 

Senator Reid. We would be happy to have you ask those. This 
is totally appropriate. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. BOB GRAHAM, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

Senator Graham. Now I am going to violate what I just said, to 
make a brief statement. 

Senator Reid. It does not matter. It is counting against your 5 
minutes, anyway. 

[Laughter.] 
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Senator Graham. I heard the discussion about the number of 
jobs affected by this. I know, as a former Governor, during a period 
of economic downturn in the early 1980’s, we analyzed all the 
things that the State Government could do to try to play a positive 
counter-cyclical role. 

We concluded that one of the most significant things to do was 
to accelerate our highway maintenance programs; that they were 
quick starting, they were heavy employment-oriented, and they left 
behind a better community and a stronger economic infrastructure. 

So I do not know how the States and other territories that are 
beneficiaries of these funds are allocating it, as between new con- 
struction and maintenance. But if a significant amount of that is 
in maintenance, as I know it is in my State, you are talking about 
very large number of job losses, if you cutoff those funds. So this 
is a real economic, as well as a transportation, issue. 

Having said that, when did the DOT first begin to suspect that 
the RABA calculation would result in such a large negative num- 
ber? 

Ms. McLean. Sir, during the mid-session review, which the 
White House puts out around August 

Senator Graham. This was August of 2001? 

Ms. McLean. Correct, there was a release that showed a nega- 
tive, and I believe it was around, I want to say, $1.2 billion/$1.3 
billion at that time. 

Senator Graham. What steps were taken in August of 2001 to 
alert the States that they might be facing significantly reduced 
funds in the next year? 

Ms. McLean. We did notify them, and I think Administrator Pe- 
ters can respond to that, as well. But I know that AASHTO was 
aware, and some of the other user groups were aware at that time, 
that a negative RABA or a negative adjustment was something 
that was very possible, due to the tax revenues. 

Senator Graham. What steps did the States take to take that 
into account? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman and Senator Graham, I could not tell 
you specifically what steps the States took. But we did know as 
early as mid-summer, that RABA would likely be negative. 

In fact, in early July, we were hosting a Western States Sympo- 
sium of State Transportation Officials in Phoenix, Arizona, shortly 
before I was able to come to Washington. We were talking about 
the probability that RABA would be negative at that point in time. 
By the fall, as we began to get more data together, it was more evi- 
dent and we were having discussions with various interest groups. 

I do know very specifically in early December of 2001, when I 
had an opportunity to speak to the AASHTO organization, which 
is the State Highway Transportation Officials, we talked very open- 
ly about negative RABA at that point in time. 

I was not party to discussions among the members about what 
specifically they might do. Again, I can only look back and tell you 
what I would have done, had I still been a State administrator. I 
would have been looking at trying to even out the flow between 2 
years, so that I could try to keep my programs intact, and then 
look at the out years of the program, at perhaps extending the date 
of projects out into the future. 
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One thing that is important, that we certainly have talked about, 
and I have talked about with some members of AASHTO is that 
this is news that is not good in the short term. But, as I mentioned 
earlier, because of the rather slow pay-out of highway spending, we 
are not going to fall off the “plateau,” if you will, immediately. 

But we do have reauthorization coming up and, as I think the 
chairman mentioned earlier, we are starting reauthorization at a 
lower level. In looking at the overall life of reauthorization of the 
transportation funding act, it is very important for us to look at 
this and try to provide more stability in funding over the long run. 

Senator Graham. My time is short, and I am going to make what 
may be more of a statement than a question. But I understand that 
you talked earlier about the Intelligent Transportation System Pro- 
gram. 

I have been very concerned that the high level of earmarking of 
that program had undercut its basic objective, which was to learn 
something about how ITS programs worked in real world applica- 
tions, so we would do a better job in the future of reducing highway 
congestion. 

Toward that end, last year, I offered an amendment, which was 
adopted in the Senate, and stayed essentially in fact in the final 
bill, which said that the following sums shall be made available for 
ITS system projects, that are designed to achieve the goals and 
purposes set forth in Section 5203 of the ITS Act of 1998. 

I encourage the Department of Transportation to look at these 
three pages of earmarked ITS projects, and evaluate them against 
that standard of, are they consistent with the purposes that led to 
this ITS Act in the first place; and if you find them not to be con- 
sistent, that you not disburse the funds. I will be interested in see- 
ing which of these many, many projects you find not to be con- 
sistent with the statutory purpose. 

Senator Reid. Senator Graham, for those that are watching this, 
and members of the committee know, has done hundreds of jobs 
and put in full shifts over the years that he was Governor and the 
years he has been in the Senate. 

My question is. Senator Graham, have you done anything deal- 
ing with highway construction? 

Senator Graham. Many, probably 10 or 15 highway construction 
jobs, from bridge building to asphalt pouring. 

Senator Baucus. I might say to my good friend and chairman, 
I have followed Senator Graham’s lead. I know that he has done 
that. I thought it was a great idea, so I have done the same thing, 
and I might say the same. 

I have operated heavy equipment and raked gravel on highway 
jobs. I commend it to all of us on the committee, because it gives 
you a really good sense of, you know, what is going on here, as you 
talk to the guys and gals. 

I do not know if this happened to you. Senator Graham. I was 
also a sign person 1 day, and I was trying to get the traffic to stop. 
I jumped out in front of this traffic to get them to stop, because 
equipment was on the road, and instead of flashing the stop sign, 
I flashed the slow sign. 

[Laughter.] 
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Senator Baucus. A guy went through, but he knew more about 
what was going on than I did. He stopped, and he just read me the 
riot act, because I had flashed the wrong sign. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Baucus. But he knew exactly what was going on. 

So we all have had our great experiences on these jobs. I highly 
commend it. 

Senator Reid. Well, I could rake the gravel, and I think I could 
do the sign; but heavy equipment should be left for someone else. 

Senator Baucus. Well, 1 day they put me out in any empty field 
for 3 hours by myself, to make sure I did not cause too much dam- 
age. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Reid. Thank you very much. We appreciate both of you 
being here. 

Ms. Peters. Thank you. 

Ms. McLean. Thank you. 

Senator Reid. The next panel of witnesses that we have today is 
the Honorable Tom Stephens, Director of the Nevada State Depart- 
ment of Transportation. He will testify on behalf of the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials. 

We will also hear from Mr. William Fay, President and CEO, 
American Highway Users Alliance, Washington, D.C.; and Mr. Tom 
Hill, Chief Executive, Oldcastle Materials, Incorporated, on behalf 
of the American Road and Transportation Builders Association. 

As has been indicated by Senator Inhofe, we were expecting Mr. 
Duit here today, but sadly, his business burned down Saturday 
night, and he is therefore unable to be here. 

I have said this. Senator Baucus, to Senator Graham, but I hope 
the two of you do something in the form of putting together your 
experiences. I think that would be really entertaining and really re- 
warding. 

Senator Baucus. We can do that. 

Senator Reid. But I think it is great that the two of you have 
done that. It is certainly a way to find out what is going on out 
there, and there is no other way. 

I have done it on a very limited basis, and have to acknowledge 
that I have not spent full shifts out there. I will come and do a few 
things and then leave. But I know that you and Senator Graham 
have put in full shifts, which is very hard to do. 

We are first going to hear today from Tom Stephens. Tom, please 
proceed. As each of you know, here is the little lamp. It will say 
“talk,” and when you have 1 minute left, it says, “sum up,” and 
then “quit.” Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS E. STEPHENS, DIRECTOR, NE- 
VADA DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, ON BEHALF OF 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY AND 

TRANSPORTATION OFFICIALS 

Mr. Stephens. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am Tom Stephens, Director of the Nevada Department of Transpor- 
tation. I greatly appreciate the opportunity to speak with you today 
on a topic of extreme concern to every member of the American As- 
sociation of State Highway and Transportation Officials. 
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Mr. Chairman, we, in the States are stunned by the fiscal year 
2003 budget proposal to slash $8.6 billion from the current high- 
way funding levels. In the midst of a recession, this would cut the 
Federal Highway Program by 27 percent, because of an apparent 
slow-down in Highway Trust Fund Revenues, which triggered a 
complex revenue aligned budget authority reduction. 

Losses of this magnitude can wipe out much of what we have ac- 
complished in the past 4 years to reduce the backlog of needed 
highway improvements. It would set the clock back to ISTEA. 

We strongly support the bill you all introduced last week to re- 
store highway funding to not less than the $27.8 billion level au- 
thorized in TEA-21 for fiscal year 2003. We commend you for your 
appreciation of how important sustained highway investment is to 
the country, and thank you for your leadership in putting forth this 
legislation. 

It is our emphatic view that the “not less than” for fiscal year 
2003 should be no less than the $31.8 billion level provided in fiscal 
year 2002. 

With 36 State Governors and legislators already contending with 
severe budget shortfalls, it is vital to maintain current Eederal 
funding. Otherwise, State and local officials will have to begin the 
task of cutting billions of dollars in highway projects from their fis- 
cal year 2003 Transportation Improvement Programs. 

Einal decision on these cuts will be made public in September, 
affecting nearly every community in the Nation. Construction con- 
tractors throughout the country will cut back on equipment pur- 
chases, and lay off tens of thousands of well paid construction 
workers. 

Stock prices of several heavy equipment companies and construc- 
tion companies have already dropped. Engineering consulting 
firms, already hard hit by the recession, will almost immediately 
have to start laying off engineers and technicians, as design work 
for next year’s projects is delayed or canceled. 

Let me give you just a few State-specific examples, based upon 
a survey that AASHTO now has underway. In Nevada, a $50 mil- 
lion cut in Eederal funding will translate into a $50 million reduc- 
tion in construction contracts. Euture year programs will be 
downsized, as well. This funding cut would jeopardize our progress 
on numerous projects to meet the demands of the Nation’s fastest 
growing State. 

In Oklahoma, a total of $120 million in construction and right- 
of-way projects would be delayed or canceled, and the State’s pro- 
posed $1 billion GARVEE Bond Program would be jeopardized. 

In Montana, a $67 million reduction would result in the loss of 
2,800 jobs, roughly equivalent to a quarter of the new jobs created 
in Montana in 2001. 

In the longer term, we are concerned that the fiscal year 2003 
cut, from $32 billion down to $23 billion, will be used as the base- 
line for the reauthorization of TEA-21. Over the next 7 years, the 
Highway Program would lose $60 billion, the equivalent of 2 years 
funding under TEA-21, with the Highway Trust Eund locking up 
tens of billions of dollars by the end of the period. 
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Not only do we need to ensure that the fiscal year 2003 funding 
levels are restored, but also that the firewalls for the distribution 
of the Highway Trust Fund receipts are perpetuated. 

This damage to our highway system and the Nation’s economy 
need not occur. As the chart next to me shows, there is over $19 
billion in the Highway Trust Fund. By using only $2.4 billion for 
outlays in fiscal year 2003, we can keep highway investments at 
the fiscal year 2002 level. 

Now no matter what you think about the calculations, when you 
look at the numbers here, the fact is that the Highway Trust Fund 
has grown from $8 billion in the last 4 years, up to $19 billion. No 
matter how you calculate it, there is a lot more money in the High- 
way Trust Fund today than there was 4 years ago. 

Clearly, the RABA mechanism needs to be refined, and calcula- 
tions by the Treasury Department need scrutiny. But there are two 
principles adopted in TEA-21, which must be maintained. 

The first is to provide funding guarantees to provide the reli- 
ability essential to multi-year investments. The second is to pre- 
serve the firewalls in the Budget Enforcement Act, to assure that 
all of the revenues which flow into the Highway Trust Fund are 
spent for transportation. 

Let me conclude by saying that transportation has enabled the 
economic prosperity that America has enjoyed since the 1950’s. It 
is a simple equation: better transportation equals productivity 
gains and economic growth. 

As we struggle to regain our economic vitality, we dare not pull 
the plug on our transportation investments. America’s fuel taxes 
collected for highways should be spent on highways. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would be pleased to answer any 
questions. 

Senator Reid. Mr. Fay? 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM FAY, PRESIDENT AND CEO, 
AMERICAN HIGHWAY USER’S ALLIANCE 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Chairman, thank you for inviting the Highway 
User’s to testify at this important, very timely hearing on highway 
funding. 

We are one of the most broad-based and diverse advocacy groups 
in the U.S. We are a consumer’s group for America’s motorists and 
truckers, buses and RVs. We represent vehicle manufacturers; the 
oil industry; the service stations that fuel them; 3-M, insurance 
and other safety interests; farmers; industries that produce con- 
crete, stone, asphalt; and contractors and equipment manufactur- 
ers that turn those substances into highways. 

It seems like yesterday that we were asking for $5 billion to 
stimulate jobs in the economy. Now we are here on a far graver 
task, to avert the job and economic disruption that will result from 
the loss of $9 billion in highway funding next year. 

Simply stated, slashing 27 percent from our Nation’s largest in- 
frastructure program is too much. It will have serious economic re- 
percussions for a Nation struggling to climb out of recession. Cuts 
ranging from $28 million in Delaware, to $618 million in Cali- 
fornia, will be nothing short of calamitous. 
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The mere announcement of these cuts has already cost Ameri- 
cans jobs. Appended to my statement is a Joint Economic Com- 
mittee study, estimating the cost of losing one’s job: the financial 
hardship, the loss of health care and health insurance, rising mor- 
tality, divorce, and suicide. Quoting from that study, the longer job- 
less endures, the more likely it becomes that frustrations will be 
vented on the family or on the rest of society. 

Road investments not made also delay positive societal benefits: 
the safety benefits of reducing crashes, the air quality, time saving 
and fuel saving benefits of relieving gridlock, the productivity bene- 
fits of speedier deliveries. They are the reason that the highway 
tax is the tax Americans pay most willingly. But they are only real- 
ized if highway taxes are used as intended. 

No where are these gains clearer than in our study evaluating 
the 20 year benefits of improving America’s 167 worst bottlenecks, 
287,000 fewer crashes, 1,150 fewer deaths, 141,000 fewer injuries, 
45 percent less carbon monoxide, 44 less VOCs, 71 percent less 
C02, 20 billion less gallons of fuel consumed, and 19 minutes 
knocked off the time it takes to drive through the bottleneck. 

For commuters, that is 38 minutes a day that they can spend 
with their families, at work, at errand, or recreation. That is why 
this funding shortfall is so crucial to our 45 million members. 

In the short term, we strongly support prompt enactment of S. 
1917. We are mounting a nationwide media and grassroots cam- 
paign to enlist co-sponsors, and urge appropriators to do their part, 
once it is enacted. 

We wish the funding levels were more, but we commend this 
committee for its unanimous support and leadership, and for its 
bill, that actually sets obligation levels at a little under the amount 
that the Administration’s budget says is going to be collected in 
taxes in 2003. 

America’s highway users have an ironclad case that sets us apart 
from other interests asking for funding. We have already paid the 
$19 billion in taxes, and they are just sitting here in Washington. 

To make matters worse, even using the Administration’s conserv- 
ative revenue estimations, this surplus is going to double by the 
year 2008. The taxes we want released have already been paid. If 
they are not released, even more funds will languish in Wash- 
ington, as our roads crumble. 

Let me be clear. We knew that RABA could go both ways. We 
have enjoyed record funding, because receipts have exceeded expec- 
tations. If there was not a Trust Fund surplus, we would be just 
another interest group with its hand out. But we have already paid 
the taxes that S. 1917 will invest. 

Turning to reauthorization, TEA-21 restored the concept of high- 
way taxes paid equal highway investments made. While that con- 
cept must be preserved, we might make some minor adjustments 
that are going to eliminate future funding swings. 

To us, the fact that Treasury has failed to predict the adverse 
impact of the recession on revenues from diesel fuel and truck and 
tire sales, their models fail to understate future revenues, particu- 
larly if the economy picks up. 

To us, that suggests several clear priorities, and they are in- 
cluded in my statement. We need to enact S. 1306, which will shift 
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over $400 million in ethanol tax receipts into the Highway Trust 
Fund. We need to further stop tax evasion. We need to invest the 
$19 billion Trust Fund surplus. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for inviting me here to testify. We look 
forward to working with this committee to continue to support the 
vital role that our highway system plays in our economy and our 
every day lives. 

Senator Reid. We will now hear from Mr. Tom Hill from the pri- 
vate sector. 

STATEMENT OF TOM HILL, CHIEF EXECUTIVE, OLDCASTLE 

MATERIALS, INC., ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN ROAD AND 

TRANSPORTATION BUILDERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Tom Hill. I am the Chief Executive Officer of Oldcastle 
Materials. We are the largest material supplier and paving con- 
tractor in the United States, headquartered here in Washington, 
D.C. 

I am here today on behalf of the American Road and Transpor- 
tation Builders Association, where I am privileged to serve as Sen- 
ior Vice Chairman. ARTBA has been representing the transpor- 
tation construction industry here in Washington for over 100 years 
this week. 

Oldcastle has operations in 25 states and employs over 15,000 
people in the transportation construction industry. We are a fed- 
eration of companies, and to help illustrate our reach, we have sig- 
nificant operations in several of your States. 

In Montana, we have Jensen Construction in Missoula, and 
Maronic Construction in Helena, Montana. In Connecticut, we have 
Tilcon, a very major employer in the State. Tilcon also has a large 
presence in Rhode Island. 

In Ohio, our Shelley Company is the largest paving contractor in 
the State, with well over 1,000 employees. Mr. Chairman, we also 
have a fairly small operation in Elko, Nevada. 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today, 
because the proposals currently before Congress relating to Federal 
highway investment in 2003 will have a direct impact on our busi- 
ness and the hard working people we employ. 

Our deep involvement in transportation improvement projects 
across the Nation provide me with a unique perspective on what 
the real world impacts of this will have today and in 2003. 

Mr. Chairman, I can tell you that people like myself, contractors, 
material suppliers, equipment manufacturers, and State transpor- 
tation officials across the Nation, are having a hard time under- 
standing why we are suddenly looking at nearly a 30 percent cut 
in Federal Highway Program funding next year. 

This is nothing but a crisis for our industry. Share prices 
dropped on the release of the President’s budget. More importantly, 
our employees are deeply concerned about their jobs and their fam- 
ilies. 

This is not a 2003 problem, and let me reemphasize that. It is 
not just a 2003 problem. States are already delaying projects. Com- 
panies like mine are curtailing capital investment, and the impact 
is being felt right now. 
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Then we learn that the cut is being triggered because the pro- 
gram funding level is dictated by a truly convoluted mathematical 
formula, that hinges on the accuracy of economic forecasts that try 
to guess the future. It is confusing. 

When we learn that since TEA-21 was enacted in 1998, that the 
Highway Trust Fund’s account balance has grown to close to $20 
billion that includes billions in surplus revenue, we do not even 
know why there is a problem. 

My understanding of TEA-21 was that it was based on the prin- 
ciple that, for the first time, all incoming highway user revenues 
to the Trust Fund would be spent in a timely manner on needed 
transportation improvements. If there is a $20 billion balance in 
the Trust Fund, that clearly has not happened. 

The RABA adjustment cut of $8.6 billion is not just some aca- 
demic exercise that takes place in a vacuum. I was out amongst 
our companies last week, meeting with employees on this issue. I 
can tell you, they are scared and energized to reverse this cut in 
any way they can. 

The $8.6 billion is already sustaining 360,000 American jobs in 
companies like mine. If you waive a magic wand and take it away, 
just because someone in Washington made a mistake in predicting 
the future of the economy, then those jobs will be lost. Real Amer- 
ican workers and companies will be hurt. 

Let us use that $20 billion Trust Fund balance to maintain the 
program next year at this year’s level, so that we are not creating 
unemployment, disrupting State highway programs, and delaying 
critical safety improvements. 

I am not an economist, and I am not going to pretend to be able 
to explain all the nuances of Federal transportation funding that 
are contained in ARTBA’s testimony. That is why I brought Dr. 
Buechner, who is the economist at ARTBA, along with me. 

The ARTBA written statement outlines a number of ideas for im- 
proving the RABA mechanism and for meeting the Nation’s trans- 
portation needs in the TEA-21 reauthorization bill. I ask that our 
statement and all attachments to it be included in the record of 
this hearing, so they can be studied and considered by Congress. 

Senator Reid. Hearing no objection, that will be ordered, and 
that is the American Road and Transportation Builders Association 
to which you refer. 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Chairman and Senator Inhofe, we deeply appre- 
ciate your leadership, and that of your entire committee, in intro- 
ducing S. 1917 last week, which would set a floor on fiscal year 
2003 highway funding at the authorized guaranteed firewall level. 
That has got the ball rolling in Congress, and ARTBA supports 
your bill. 

We also hope that over the next weeks, we can work with you 
and Congress to maintain funding next year at the current $31.8 
billion level. Cutting the program by $4.1 billion makes no more 
sense than cutting it by $8.6 billion. 

Please use the Highway Trust Fund for its intended purpose, to 
fix this legislative glitch. The user fee revenues are coming in to 
do it. 
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I thank you for giving me the opportunity to share my views, the 
concerns of our employees, and the positions of my industry’s asso- 
ciations with you and the committee. 

Senator Reid. Thank you for your testimony, Mr. Hill, and thank 
you for appearing here on such short notice. 

The statement about which I am going to make has no partisan 
ramifications. But it does have ramifications to what I think is a 
bureaucracy that really prevents us from doing certain things here 
in Washington. I mean, this is just not right to have this in the 
budget. Some people should have advised the President of its rami- 
fications. 

Using the figures that Tom Stephens gave us, I did this on a cal- 
culator. I thought maybe I was wrong, so I did it by hand: $60 bil- 
lion is 2,520,000 jobs — 2,520,000 jobs. These are high paying jobs. 
Each person that has one of those jobs is paying taxes, buying re- 
frigerators and cars. I mean, we just cannot let this happen. 

Now we have been talking about an economic stimulus package 
here for months. One of the things I talked about was having what 
I refer to as an American Marshall Plan, infrastructure. 

In Nevada, we have problems that are different than in New 
York. They have things that are old. We have things that are new 
that need to be done. So we have different problems all over the 
country. But our infrastructure is in drastic need of help. 

We did not have it, in the Democratic proposal, even though I 
tried, and it certainly did not have any support in the Republican 
proposal. I cannot imagine why we did not go with that. 

I spoke at the National Mayor’s Association. They went crazy. 
They know it is the right thing to do. I have gotten support from 
all over America, with State legislators. But here in Washington, 
the bureaucrats have stymied me. A simple program like building 
roads, I cannot get it through the bureaucracy. 

So I just think that not only do the cutbacks hurt programs 
about which I just spoke, but the other thing that happens, and I 
say this to all the panelists, if you cut back on a project, it makes 
it more expensive before you finish it. 

If on the road, we are going to build between search light and 
railroad passes, little local stuff, I mean, if we are going to do that 
over 3 years instead of 2 years, the project is more expensive. 

So I am so glad that we have the support of the Republicans in 
the House and Republicans in the Senate. This is something that 
we are all joining together on. I mean, they are happy and the 
Democrats are supporting it. We have got to join together and get 
this done. This is more than just fluff. 

So I have some questions that I will submit to all of you. Your 
testimony has been tremendous. Mr. Hill, we appreciate very much 
your coming on such short notice. 

When anyone ever says that Government cannot create jobs, they 
are wrong. Government does create jobs with programs like this. 
As far as I am concerned, there are two major programs that really 
get people to work: building houses and doing things with roads 
and bridges and dams and things of that nature. That creates lots 
of jobs. 

Senator Inhofe? 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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You know, I think most of you were here when the previous 
panel was here, and Senator Baucus said something that I recall 
also. That is that quite often, under different Administrations, 
Democratic or Republican Administrations, they start with a num- 
ber that is lower than we end up. I think that has just become a 
reality. 

Your economic analysis, all three of you, it is pretty stark, when 
you talk about some of the things that could happen. Now what 
would be helpful to me, for example, the $1 billion and the 42,000, 
to see just how you came up with these figures. 

You might remember, I asked the Administrator and Ms. 
McLean that question. They did not question it, but I think it 
would be helpful for us to actually, Mr. Stephens, come up with 
something where we can say, this is how this works. 

I would make the same request for the fact that they have said 
that we could take the additional figure that is found in S. 1917. 
But the Trust Fund could not support the higher figure that you 
folks are talking about, and you say that they can. 

So this would be helpful to us to have your analysis, so that we 
could look over and make our own determination, and we could be 
more persuasive in presenting our case. Are there any thoughts 
about that? 

Mr. Stephens. To address your first point, that is published 
data. The Federal Highway Administration put it out in a pam- 
phlet, in preparation for TEA-21, where they showed the number 
of jobs, direct, indirect, et cetera. I will be happy to send you a copy 
of that pamphlet. 

At that time, I happened to be the chairman of the AASHTO 
Economic Committee, so the economic impact of highway expendi- 
tures was a big deal to us, and the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion published that. So maybe it is only 40,000 per one billion now, 
because of inflation. 

Senator Reid. Or maybe it is 45,000. 

Mr. Stephens. Or maybe it is 45,000; but that was published 
data by the Federal Highway Administration. 

Senator Inhofe. Well, that is very helpful, Mr. Stephens, be- 
cause I was not aware of that. When we can show that, that helps 
in establishing the case. Do not always assume, when you come up 
with a figure, that we have the background on that figure. 

And do not put me in an adversarial relationship. I agree with 
you. I just want to be able to see it, so that we can present it with 
conviction; yes, sir? 

Mr. Hill. If I could just comment on that. You know, the real 
world effects are, we invest in asphalt plants and quarries, crush- 
ing plants, for 20 and 30 years. When all of a sudden, there is a 
blip in what has been a fairly steady stream of Federal moneys for 
the last 30 years, it really puts doubt on whether you should invest 
for 20 and 30 years. 

In fact, you know, we are reassessing our capital program for 
next year with this in mind. That just is where the real life effects 
of it are. Our equipment manufacturers are worried, and they 
should be. 

You know, it is not just the jobs on the road. It is not just the 
guy on the back of the paver. It is the guy in the plant in Iowa 
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that manufacturers the crushing equipment and so on. It is very 
real. 

Senator Inhofe. Go ahead, Mr. Fay. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Chairman, Senator Inhofe, what Mr. Hill said is ex- 
actly right. He just mentioned the words “capital budget.” This is 
our Nation’s capital budget, the infrastructure of this Nation. Yet, 
it is treated in much the same way as the pencil you are holding, 
you know, Mr. Chairman, in the way that it is accounted for. 

Thankfully, TEA-21 actually brought some sanity to that process 
by setting it apart and having a connection between revenues re- 
ceived and the amount that is appropriated and budgeted. But this 
is a capital program. It is just not treated that way. A lot of States 
may treat it that way. 

Senator Inhofe. No, I understand that, and believe me, I have 
had a lot of conversations with our people at Oklahoma. As you 
know, Mr. Duit was going to be here; and Mr. Hill, I appreciate 
your being here on such short notice. 

Well, the other thing, and you can just give me this for the 
record, and that is that the numbers support S. 1917, but according 
to the Highway Administration, may not support the others; but 
you say they are supported. So we would just need to have your 
data to help us out. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no more questions. 

Senator Reid. Senator Inhofe, I just advised my staff, just so you 
and Senator Chafee understand, as to the way I like to conduct the 
subcommittee hearings. Those people that get here first, they give 
their statements in the order that they show up. But after that, 
what I do is, I try to go on the basis of seniority. 

So Senator Graham, questions? 

Senator Graham. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stephens, when did your State Department first learn that 
there was going to be significant reduction in 2003 funding? 

Mr. Stephens. I hate to quibble with words, but we were first 
officially notified of this in a letter of January 24th, 2002, signed 
by the Administrator, Mary Peters. 

I will acknowledge that people had talked about RABA in various 
forums before then. But this is the letter which drove the point 
home, saying that we were only going to get $146 million for the 
State of Nevada, instead of the $203 million that we had gotten the 
previous year, and it talks about the adjustment. 

I, frankly, had never looked at the adjustment in great detail, 
and I am not somebody who is shy about crunching numbers. I un- 
derstand numbers. But when I got into the RABA adjustment, I 
was just amazed at how they did the look-back, the look-forward, 
estimates, authorizations, obligation authorities, and receipts. 

The receipt estimates, those are actual receipts from 1998 
through 2001, $24 billion to $33 billion, and then down to $30 bil- 
lion. The last year, they are saying, is $27 billion. 

We are not experiencing that kind of fluctuation on the State 
level in our revenues for diesel and fuel tax. We are not seeing 
where they are coming up with the figures from the truck tax. For 
example, they say the truck sales tax went down 55 percent. Well, 
the sales only went down 24 percent. So what is going on there? 
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I do not know that the GAO report had shed any light on that. 
Maybe people in the recession decided not to pay their taxes last 
year and are paying penalties. I have no idea. But we are not see- 
ing the same data. 

Now it has flattened out. Revenues have flattened out. They are 
not increasing, but they are not dropping the way that they have 
indicated on the State level. What they are doing on the Federal 
level, we do not run the Treasury. 

Senator Graham. It was indicated that the first signal that the 
Department had was in August of last year. They thought they had 
communicated it through AASHTO or other intermediaries; but ap- 
parently, the full impact had not reached the States affected until 
January. 

Would it have been helpful if there had been a more formal 
method of early identification to you and other State highway ad- 
ministrators, as to what your budget was likely to be for 2003? 

Mr. Stephens. It certainly would have been helpful, and I think 
probably in a going-forward basis, and I do not mean to be critical 
of the Federal Highway Administration. This has never happened 
before in this manner. So I do not want to be critical of Mary Pe- 
ters and her tenure there. She is excellent. 

But it would be helpful if, when they do this mid-year review, I 
guess, which comes out in August, if they would sent that out in 
a letter to every Director, Secretary of State, DOT, indicating to 
them what was going on, so that we have really got it on our radar 
screen. 

Somebody saying something in a meeting, in a national meeting, 
where there might be 25 percent of the Directors in the meeting, 
and maybe only two-thirds of the States represented, that does not 
hammer it home. What hammers it home is a letter like this, that 
I got from the Federal Highway Administration, dated January 
24th. 

Senator Graham. As you know, this committee will soon be turn- 
ing to the task of reauthorization of the Surface Transportation 
Act. I would appreciate, from all three of you and the members 
that you represent, your ideas as to how can we create a more pre- 
dictable and stable funding level. 

I recognize that there is the business cycle. It has not been re- 
pealed and, therefore, there are going to be ups and downs, over 
an extended period of time. I think it is important for people who 
have the responsibility of planning projects that take multiple 
years to complete, to have some degree of predictability within that 
up and down, as to what their resources are going to be. 

Maybe some things like multi-year averaging or other steps that 
would help to knock down the peaks and valleys of funding would 
be helpful. But you could be very helpful to this committee, if you 
would give us the benefit of your suggestions as to how to try to 
build as much stability into this program as possible. 

I mentioned in my opening statement that, at least from the 
Florida perspective, we found that expenditures on highway main- 
tenance were some of the highest job creation activities. 

These numbers are almost 20 years old in my mind now, but I 
think at the time, we were projecting that for every million dollars 
of expenditure, that you could create somewhere in the range of 40 
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to 50 annualized jobs. This was in early 1980 expenditure levels. 
It is probably a little bit less today. 

But what is your estimate? What percentage of your funding is 
going into maintenance, and how many jobs does every million dol- 
lars of that maintenance expenditure generate? 

Mr. Stephens. Well, on the National level, the $1 million to 
42,000 works out to about one job for $25,000. So it works out into 
your range of figures: the 40,000 to 50,000 for $1 million. 

I do not have a study that shows this. But my feeling is that you 
are exactly correct, that maintenance work creates more jobs than 
construction work. 

There are several reasons behind that. One, the lead time on de- 
sign of a maintenance project is shorter, because you do not have 
all the complications of designing new bridges and whatever. You 
do not have to buy right-of-way. You do not have to get interrupted 
by long environmental delays. 

So you can get the money out a lot quicker on the maintenance 
project. To some extent, maintenance projects are more labor inten- 
sive, like doing an asphalt overlay, than buying the steel for a 
bridge for example, and building a new bridge. 

So you are exactly correct. To what extent maintenance versus 
new capacity projects and how that relates, I cannot tell you. But 
it is certainly my very strong feeling, after 7 years of experience 
as the Director, that that is exactly correct. 

Mr. Hill. Senator, as the largest paving contractor, we think all 
the money should go to maintenance. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Inhofe. Senator Chafee? 

Senator Inhofe. Well, I want to say, Mr. Chairman, on your in- 
terest in my work days, one of my early work days was laying as- 
phalt on a maintenance project. It happened to be on Graham 
Street in South Daytona Beach. 

So if you want to come down to the big race in Daytona Beach 
this weekend, I will arrange for you to go to Graham Street and 
see what a good job maintenance I did. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Reid. Well, you do a good job of maintenance here. I am 
sure you did a good job on Graham Street. 

Senator Chafee? 

Senator Chafee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Some of the comments here, I have to agree with, are calamitous 
cuts. I think Mr. Fay said that. I think just in hearing Mr. Ste- 
phens talk about what, a $50 million cut in your budget, is that 
accurate? 

Mr. Stephens. Yes. 

Senator Chafee. Those would be just calamitous for all our 
States. 

I also have to agree about the accuracy and, I think Mr. Ste- 
phens, in your testimony or at least your written testimony, you 
did question the accuracy. It just seems to me also that we have 
to get to the bottom of that. 

So at least we are being responsible, using real dollars and mak- 
ing sure they are going toward the projects that they are des- 
ignated toward. But if they are there, we want to use them, cer- 
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tainly. Other than that, I have no other questions, except for Mr. 
Hill. I was just wondering what does Oldcastle Materials make? 

Mr. Hill. We are the fourth largest producer of construction ag- 
gregates, and we are the largest producer of asphalt in the United 
States. 

Senator Reid. You mentioned this, Mr. Fay, very briefly, and I 
want to elaborate on it, because of personal experience. I have 
talked to Tom Stephens many times about the road to my home- 
town of Searchlight, where I have a home. 

After September 11th, and I have no complaint about that, and 
I am glad they did this, they took a lot of the truck traffic off of 
Hoover Dam. But that has created a road from what we call Rail- 
road Pass to Searchlight, 36 miles, that is a death trap. 

I do not want my children to come and visit me when I am in 
Searchlight, because I am afraid they are going to get killed on 
that road, and I am not exaggerating. Thousands and thousands of 
trucks, big trucks, come over that road every day that did not come 
before. 

The one thing that you talked about, that I want to stress, this 
road construction saves lives. I mean, we have had scores of people 
killed on that Searchlight road. It is 36 miles. People do not know 
how to drive on a two lane road anymore, and they become anxious 
and they pull around. There is something facing them, and it is 
death for one or more. 

People say, well, when I get money for home, they criticize and 
say, Reid brings pork home, you know. But I have never apologized 
for a single penny that I brought home for road building and other 
things. Because I believe I am bringing home things that make 
people more comfortable, it makes businesses more efficient, and 
saves injury and death. 

Now would anybody disagree with that, that is on the panel 
today? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 117 
Americans will die today on our roads, and 788 will die this week. 

I am a Trustee on the Roadway Safety Foundation, which is a 
non-profit educational group that just puts out materials like the 
fact that adding one foot to the width of a lane reduces fatal crash- 
es by 12 percent; adding two feet reduces them by 23 percent. 
Every time Mr. Hill improves a road, he does save lives. 

When you take a look at safety experts, they have a lot of great 
data on this. They have calculated that 30 percent of all fatal 
crashes in the United States are due to outmoded road design. 

These are roads that are carrying way too much traffic than they 
were designed to carry, or roads that area not in good condition or 
not well maintained. Those are roads that are killing people. It is 
a real travesty. 

I just point people sometimes to our interstate highway system, 
because it is the safest road system in the world, in terms of fatal- 
ity rates. What is that? It is because it is designed for that. The 
lanes are wider. The shoulders are wider. There is a gentle slope 
off the side of the road. The lanes are divided to prevent head-on 
collisions. 
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If you remember, we had two head-on collisions within a couple 
of weeks on George Washington Parkway out here. They just sim- 
ply put up guardrails, and we have not had one since then. These 
investments really do save lives. 

I had gotten into a tremendous argument with an NBC reporter 
that was talking about highways as the fleecing of America. I took 
great umbrage because I said, as a person that represents the tax- 
payers, we do not feel fleeced. What we feel is that not enough in- 
vestments are being made to save our lives and to make our com- 
mutes easier. 

The greatest personal problem that is facing Americans today, 
when you look at polls, that personal problem is time management. 
We do not have enough time in the day to do all the things that 
we need to do. 

The investments that this committee puts through, and the in- 
vestments that your bill is going to put through, are going to save 
people’s lives. They are going to give us more time with our fami- 
lies, and we commend you for them. 

Senator Reid. Mr. Hill, I have one question. You have brought 
an economist with you, and I would like to have his information 
be made a part of this record. I am anxious to hear how he feels 
about this analysis of the Treasury’s revenue estimates. 

I am intrigued by what you said, that this organization that you 
are representing here today is 100 years old. Is that right? 

Mr. Hill. That is correct. It is in 2 weeks, or is it this week? 

Senator Reid. Anyway, it is recently, and we want you to give 
us the benefit of your organization’s information about what has 
happened with the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Stephens, I would like you to do the same. 

Mr. Fay, if you have anything, we will take that, too. 

We will make this part of the record. 

Senator Reid. Senator Inhofe? 

Senator Inhofe. I have nothing further. 

Senator Reid. This has been a very good hearing. I especially ap- 
preciate the members of the committee for being here and being so 
attentive. 

This is an issue that is, and I repeat, of a bipartisan nature. We 
are going to work very hard to get more money. We recognize that 
we are in a fiscal downturn. But if you want to really get in a 
downturn, cut back road building the way that has been talked 
about. 

The subcommittee stands in adjournment. 

[Whereupon, at 2:53 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at the call of the chair.] 

[Additional statements submitted for the record follow:] 

Statement of Hon. James M. Jeffords, U.S. Senator from the State of 

Vermont 

Thank you, Senator Reid. First, let me say that I look forward to working closely 
with you as we proceed toward reauthorization of the Surface Transportation Pro- 
gram. This subcommittee will be our think tank in the months ahead. 

Let me also thank all of our fellow EPW Committee members for joining me in 
sponsoring S. 1917, the Highway Funding Restoration Act. ThroughS. 1917, we have 
taken an important step toward ensuring that the nation’s transportation program 
will be properly funded in fiscal year 2003. 
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We have borne many burdens as a Nation over the last few months. Now is not 
the time to backslide on our commitments to the traveling public. The construction 
season is just around the corner in my State of Vermont. Literally thousands of jobs 
are supported by our investment in transportation. We can’t shortchange this sector 
if we expect to pull out of recession. 

S. 1917 is fiscally responsible. It funds the highway program at the authorized 
levels. At those levels, the balance in the Highway Trust Fund can support the 
spending. 

I look forward to hearing from our witnesses today about both the immediate 
budget outlook and the longer-term picture. 

Good afternoon to Assistant Secretary McLean and to Administrator Peters. Your 
partnership and cooperation in our process is greatly appreciated. 

I’m delighted also to see the outstanding panel of industry representatives and 
State officials. These folks understand the outcomes of our budget decisions. I am 
most concerned with outcomes. 

I know that resources will be the heart of the matter as we craft the committee’s 
reauthorization proposals. It is vital that we get spending right for the coming year. 
Fiscal year 2003 will set the base for the 6-year program we are about to authorize. 

I want to achieve a balanced transportation system in this country. I want a sys- 
tem that provides choices to our citizens, that is secure and reliable. 

As we proceed with the committee’s hearing agenda, we will receive a detailed ac- 
counting of the transportation system’s needs and opportunities for the future. I ex- 
pect that the needs will be great and the opportunities breathtaking! We must en- 
sure that the resources are there to be called on. 

So again, I thank you Senator Reid. 


Statement of Hon. Tom Carper, U.S. Senator from the State of Delaware 

I’d like to thank the chairman for holding this important hearing today and for 
giving me the opportunity to make a statement before his subcommittee on an issue 
that is important to all of our States. 

When President Bush released his Fiscal Year 2003 budget 1 week ago today, the 
budget for the Federal Highway Administration, particularly for the Federal-Aid 
Highway program, was one of the more attention-grabbing pieces. After 3 years in 
which States received more than $9 billion in aid above the numbers projected in 
TEA-21, the program was cut by nearly $9 billion. As we all know, this cut came 
as a result of Revenue Aligned Budget Authority (RABA), which, for the first time, 
was negative due to lower-than-expected revenue into the Highway Trust Fund. 
This means that, under the president’s budget, Delaware, for example, will experi- 
ence a nearly $30 million cut in Federal highway aid in 2003, about 24 percent less 
than its 2002 allocation. Other States will see even more dramatic cuts. At a time 
when the economy is just beginning to recover from recession, when combined State 
budget shortfalls are at $15 billion and many States are being forced to trim their 
budgets or raise taxes, Congress should act to restore some of these cuts. That’s why 
I joined all of my colleagues on the full committee in co-sponsoring S. 1917, the 
Highway Funding Restoration Act, a bill that would raise Federal highway aid next 
year to the 2003 level called for in TEA-21. 

In the coming year, I look forward to working with my colleagues to fix RABA 
to ensure that, in the future. States are provided with a steadier stream of highway 
funding. The Federal-Aid Highway program should not be as subject as it is now 
to the ups and downs of the economy and the Highway Trust Fund should not suffer 
from the nation’s increased reliance on alternative fuels. At the same time we are 
addressing these issues, however, we must enhance the flexibility TEA-21 gave 
States in spending their Federal transportation dollars by allowing them the discre- 
tion to spend at least a portion of their highway and transit funding on inter-city 
rail projects. Just last month, in the first hearing the full committee held on TEA- 
21 re-authorization, we heard from representatives of the National Governors’ Asso- 
ciation, the National Association of Counties, the U.S. Conference of Mayors and the 
National League of Cities, all of whom expressed strong support for expanding the 
flexibility built into TEA-21 to cover inter-city rail. The mayors, in particular, re- 
leased the results of a transportation survey showing that increased funding for new 
inter-city rail projects was one of their members’ top priorities. I was pleased to hear 
several of my colleagues echoing the witnesses’ testimony that day when they spoke 
about the desire among their constituents for passenger rail service that can connect 
them to our growing national system. Allowing States to spend at least a portion 
of their Federal highway and transit dollars on inter-city rail projects will signifi- 
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cantly improve Amtrak’s ability to build on its existing long distance routes and 
begin serving cities and towns that currently have no passenger rail service at all. 

In the last Congress, the full committee passed S. 1144, a bipartisan bill that 
would have allowed the funds TEA-21 granted States for the National Highway 
System, Surface Transportation and Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Im- 
provement Programs to be spent on inter-city rail projects. I hope to introduce simi- 
lar legislation shortly. 

As I’m sure you all know, Amtrak President George Warrington announced earlier 
this month that he would trim nearly 1,000 jobs and $300 million from Amtrak’s 
budget this year. He also announced that Amtrak will have to propose major route 
reductions if it does not receive the necessary funding from Congress to pay its oper- 
ating and capital expenses. The most likely candidates for route reductions are 
those routes outside the Northeast Corridor that are not partially supported by 
States. In the coming year, I plan to work with my colleagues to see that Amtrak 
is re-authorized, that its budget requests are met and that a dedicated source of 
capital funding is created. 

My bill will not solve Amtrak’s capital funding dilemma. What my bill will do is 
help States retain critical service by increasing the tools they have available to them 
to spend their highway and transit dollars more flexibly to retain critical service. 
Increased flexibility will not cost the Federal Government anything and will not re- 
quire any State to fund inter-city rail projects if it does not want to do so. It will, 
however, give States the ability to give our constituents the transportation services 
they need. It is my hope, then, that, when the committee considers S. 1917, we can 
also act to give States the kind of flexibility our constituents and their Governors, 
mayors and county administrators are asking for. 


Statement of Hon. James M. Inhofe, U.S. Senator from the State of 

Oklahoma 

Thank you Mr. Chairman: I am pleased to join you today in welcoming our wit- 
nesses. It is always a pleasure hear from Federal Highway Administrator Mary Pe- 
ters. We are very fortunate to have an Administrator at Federal Highway that un- 
derstands the tough choices our States have to make. Mary’s background as the di- 
rector of the Arizona Department of Transportation will be very beneficial to us as 
we balance the needs of our individual States with need the for a national transpor- 
tation system because she will be able to tells us what works and what does not 
work. So I am looking forward to working with you as we begin deliberations on 
reauthorization. 

I have had the pleasure of working with Donna McLean first as a fellow on the 
Water Resources Subcommittee on the then Public Works and Transportation Com- 
mittee in the House. We were fortunate that she decided to stay as a permanent 
staffer on the Aviation Subcommittee. I have always found Donna to be very thor- 
ough and accurate in her analysis and I have no doubt that as we work through 
the varying interpretations of RABA, we will find that she will be most helpful in 
explaining the position of the Administration. 

I am most anxious to hear from Thomas E. Stephens, Director of the Department 
of Transportation in the chairman’s home State of Nevada. Again, I believe we can 
never hear too often from our State officials on how decisions we make in Wash- 
ington effect how they to their jobs at home. 

It is always good to hear from Bill Fay. His group, the Highway User’s Alliance 
will play an important role in reauthorization. 

Finally, I had hoped to be welcoming my friend and fellow Oklahoman Jim Duit 
to testify on behalf of the American Road and Transportation Builders Association. 
Unfortunately, Jim’s suffered a devastating fire to his business Saturday evening. 
In talking with him it appears that the cause of the fire may have been arson. Need- 
less to say, he is unable to join us today. However, I have the oral statement that 
he had planned on making and I would ask that it be submitted for the record. Also, 
I have a written statement of Kenneth K. Wert who is President has Haskell Lemon 
Construction Co. in Oklahoma that I would like to submit for the record. 

We are fortunate that Mr. Tom Hill, Chief Executive of Oldcastle Materials, Inc. 
could join us today to present the industry’s perspective on the proposed FY03 budg- 
et. I appreciate your rearranging your schedule on such short notice and look for- 
ward to hearing your testimony. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and welcome to our witnesses. 
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Statement of Hon. Bob Smith, U.S. Senator from the State of New 

Hampshire 

Mr. Chairman, I too would like to offer a warm welcome to our witnesses this 
afternoon. As I promised at our full committee hearing on TEA-21 reauthorization 
just a couple weeks ago, I have looked closely at the RABA mechanism and the 
highway funding level for fiscal year 2003, and I believe we have come up with a 
responsible solution. In reauthorization of TEA-21 we will need to re-examine the 
RABA calculation method so that it does not result in these amplified ups and 
downs in funding. I look forward to working with Administrator Peters and Assist- 
ant Secretary McLean on that issue. 

More immediately, however, we need to address the drop of almost 30 percent in 
highway funding for fiscal year 2003. I do not believe that this is what Congress 
intended when we passed the RABA provision in TEA-21. What was intended was 
that Highway Trust Fund revenues would equal highway spending. There is no dis- 
pute that the country’s economic growth produced revenues well above the levels 
predicted in TEA-21, and so RABA resulted in funding increases. However, now 
that revenues have dropped off, the RABA calculation would result in a spending 
level well below actual revenues. In fact, the President’s budget proposes a highway 
spending level of $23 billion when the latest Treasury Department projections put 
highway trust fund revenues at over $28 billion for 2003. Congress did not intend 
for this discrepancy, regardless of the results of a complicated and obviously flawed 
calculation formula. 

Our solution was to introduce S. 1917, the “Highway Funding Restoration Act,” 
for which all 19 members of this committee are original cosponsors. I believe this 
bill clarifies congressional intent by clearly stating that highway funding for fiscal 
year 2003 will be no less than $27.7 billion, the amount authorized in TEA-21. I 
will continue to work throughout the budget and appropriations process to make 
sure this funding is restored and distributed to the State programs, and not diverted 
to project earmarks. 

Finally, I want to commend Administrator Peters for her leadership and commit- 
ment to the issue of environmental streamlining. As one of the authors of this provi- 
sion in TEA-21, I have continued to focus attention on it at every opportunity. I 
also created a pilot project in New Hampshire to illustrate how State and Federal 
agencies are supposed to apply streamlining to an environmental impact statement 
process. These agencies committed to complete an EIS for the 1-93 widening project 
in little more than 2 years, and they remain on schedule. I invite you. Administrator 
Peters, to come up to New Hampshire to attend this project’s celebration of success 
later this year. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing. 


Statement by Hon. Ben Nighthorse Campbell, U.S. Senator from the State 

OF Colorado 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you for scheduling this important hearing. 
This is an issue that I know is very important as it is to the rest of the West, includ- 
ing Colorado. I would also like to thank the distinguished panel for taking the time 
to meet with us today. 

Transportation is the grease that makes our economic engine go. Traffic conges- 
tion only slows the engine and cost businesses and individuals billions of dollars a 
year due to extra fuel costs, late deliveries, and lost production. Traffic congestion 
is also taking a toll on our nation’s families. Parents are now getting home to their 
children later and later. 

The passage of the Transportation Equity Act for the 2151 Century (TEA-21) has 
helped States start to solve many of these problems. The Colorado Department of 
Transportation (COOT) has been able to increase its budget from $200 million to 
$300 million a year. This has allowed COOT to undertake projects that help ease 
the stress on Colorado roads. 

However, there are also problems with TEA-21. Current projects show a $4.4 bil- 
lion shortfall in the fiscal year 2003 budget, a more than $8 billion drop from the 
total TEA-21 funding from fiscal year 2002 levels. This means that the State would 
Colorado would lose $59 million a 19 percent decrease from the year before. It is 
estimated that a budget decrease of this level would result in the loss of over 3,600 
jobs in Colorado over the next 7 years and 287,000 nationally during that same 
length of time. 

Now is not the time to decrease funding for our nations highways. This higher 
level of funding has allowed COOT to move forward with transportation projects 
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that would not have been able to be completed without TEA-21 and now is not the 
time to slow the this progress. 

In addition, Colorado, along with many other States, is experiencing State budget 
reductions. This “double whammy” will result in additional project reductions. 

Now is not the time to decrease funding for our nation’s highways. The higher 
level of funding has allowed COOT to move forward with transportation projects 
that would not been able to be completed without TEA-21 and now is not the time 
to slow this process. 

Last week I signed on as an original cosponsor to the Highway Funding Restora- 
tion Act of 2002, which was introduced by leadership in this committee and fully 
supported in a bipartisan manner. This legislation would bring the FY2003 highway 
funding up to the level set in TEA-21. 

In closing, transportation remains a top priority in Colorado. Having a transpor- 
tation system that moves people and goods is important to our economic health and 
quality of life. I remain committed to working with this committee throughout the 
year and I look forward to these discussions today on this important issue. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 


Statement of Mary E. Peters, Administrator, Federal Highway Administra- 
tion Donna McLean, Assistant Secretary for Budget and Programs and 
Chief Financial Officer 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity 
to testify today in support of the President’s Fiscal Year (FY) 2003 Budget proposal 
for the Department of Transportation and to discuss the status of the Highway 
Trust Fund. We would also like to thank you for your leadership in scheduling a 
series of hearings in preparation for the reauthorization of the surface transpor- 
tation program. We are looking forward to working with this subcommittee and with 
Congress to achieve the goals outlined in the fiscal year 2003 budget request and 
to shape reauthorization proposals. Working together, we can meet the transpor- 
tation challenges facing our Nation and provide the American people with a trans- 
portation system that is safe, efficient, and accessible, while remaining respectful 
stewards of the environment. 


overview 

As a whole, the strong but flexible multi-modal system developed under the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 (ISTEA) and the Transpor- 
tation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) is working well in supporting our 
Nation’s economic growth and improving the quality of life for all our citizens. Our 
Nation’s highways and intermodal connectors are the critical link in the national 
intermodal transportation system. The challenge is to maintain our high-quality 
network while achieving our goals to increase safety, ensure national security, im- 
prove mobility, and promote environmentally responsible and efficient project deliv- 
ery. The $24.1 billion funding level, proposed by the President for the Federal High- 
way Administration (FHWA) for fiscal year 2003, provides funding essential to meet 
this challenge. This includes a Federal-aid Highway obligation limitation of $23.2 
billion. The fiscal year 2003 request reflects the funding levels enacted in TEA-21, 
as adjusted to reflect the latest Highway Trust Fund revenue figures, and honors 
the highway category guarantees in that Act. 

The key to ensuring that highway-related receipts are spent is that the highway 
funding level is adjusted each year to reflect the latest information on Highway 
Trust Fund (HTF) receipts. At the time of the enactment of TEA-21, highway pro- 
gram funding levels were set based on estimates of HTF receipts. Each year, the 
level is adjusted using a formula specified in TEA-21. This adjustment ensures that 
highway spending remains aligned with HTF receipts. 

In fiscal years 2000, 2001 and 2002, our Nation reaped the benefits of record-level 
funding for surface transportation as authorized in TEA-21. The guaranteed fund- 
ing level, tied to HTF receipts, has provided the States with much needed resources 
to support the Nation’s highway infrastructure, as Congress intended. In fiscal year 
2003, however, declining HTF receipts will, for the first time, trigger a downward 
adjustment, in the amount of $4,369 billion, in the highway program level, in order 
to keep highway spending aligned with the status of the Highway Trust Fund. Even 
with this negative calculation, over the life of TEA-21, these adjustments will pro- 
vide a net gain of almost $4.7 billion in highway spending. 

The calculation of the adjustment is not a policy call — it is a calculation based 
in law and reflected in the budget. As we discuss the reauthorization of the surface 
transportation program, we need to look for ways to smooth out current positive and 
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negative swings that result from this adjustment. What we should not do is aban- 
don this adjustment concept. Linking highway spending to receipts is a fundamental 
principle of TEA-21. 

The budget proposes to fund most Federal-aid highway programs from within the 
obligation limitation, including our major programs: the Surface Transportation Pro- 
gram, the National Highway System, Interstate Maintenance, the Highway Bridge 
Replacement and Rehabilitation Program, and the Congestion Mitigation and Air 
Quality Improvement Program. Other TEA-21 programs include the National Cor- 
ridor Planning and Border Infrastructure Improvement programs and the Transpor- 
tation and Community and System Preservation Pilot Program. The Emergency Re- 
lief program and a portion of the Minimum Guarantee program will continue to be 
exempt from the limitation. The estimated obligation level for exempt programs in 
fiscal year 2003 is $893 million. 

In the face of declining revenues into the Highway Trust Fund, we continue to 
strongly support creative financing solutions. Consequently, the 2003 budget in- 
cludes $99 million to leverage our Federal investment in transportation infrastruc- 
ture under the Transportation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act Program 
(TIFIA). This investment will translate into over $6 billion in nationally significant 
surface transportation projects. 

As the events of September 11 so graphically demonstrated, a safe and secure sur- 
face transportation system is vital to all Americans. We must keep our infrastruc- 
ture secure and we must strengthen our commitment to reducing highway injuries 
and fatalities, even as we squeeze additional capacity from the system. To meet this 
challenge, the fiscal year 2003 Budget for FHWA emphasizes four priority areas: 
safety, mobility, environmental stewardship and streamlining, and oversight. 

SAFETY 

Safety continues to be the Department of Transportation’s most important pri- 
ority. While the number of highway fatalities in recent years has been held rel- 
atively flat, despite significantly rising numbers of vehicles on our roads, more than 
a quarter of a million people have been killed on America’s roadways in the past 
6 years, 41,000 deaths each year. There are also more than 3 million police-reported 
injuries annually. Highway safety improvements are critical to improving these 
numbers. Success will depend on a balanced approach that addresses the behav- 
ioral, vehicular, and roadway infrastructure and operations safety problems. We 
can, we must, and we will strive to do better. 

FHWA works closely with States and other partners to improve our ability to ana- 
lyze roadway safety challenges and to direct investments to specific projects and 
programs, which will deliver the most value in terms of lives saved and injuries 
minimized. For example, construction programs continue to contribute to safety by 
correcting unsafe roadway design and removing roadway hazards. States mayCand 
doCuse their Surface Transportation (STP), Interstate Maintenance, and National 
Highway System (NHS) funds for safety improvements. Safety can be built into 
every interchange upgrade, intersection redesign and new facility through safety 
conscious planning and design. Signing and pavement improvements can enhance 
the safety of existing and new facilities for all users of the highway system. 

Within the STP, 10 percent of funds are reserved under TEA-21 for highway-rail 
crossing improvements and hazard elimination. The Hazard Elimination program 
supports efforts to resolve safety problems at hazardous highway locations. Since 
the enactment of TEA-21, States have obligated $489.3 million in Hazard Elimi- 
nation funds, and another $707.4 million in optional safety funds have been obli- 
gated primarily for Hazard Elimination purposes. These Hazard Elimination ex- 
penditures are estimated to have saved 7,200 lives since 1998. The Highway-Rail 
Grade Crossing Safety program is designed to reduce crashes at public grade cross- 
ings, and $499 million in Highway-Rail Grade Crossing funds have been obligated. 
The grade crossing safety program is estimated to have saved 2,000 lives since 1998. 

To meet its highway safety goal, FHWA will focus its safety programs on reducing 
the most frequent types of fatal crashes through technical assistance, research, 
training, data analysis, and public information. 

From the $359.8 million requested for research and technology programs for fiscal 
year 2003 budget, significant resources will be invested in improving safety. Part 
of the research funding will support innovations, such as brighter traffic signal 
lights which are more visible to drivers, to improve safety at or near intersections. 
Research funding also supports speed management techniques, which are designed 
to reduce the 30 percent of fatal crashes in which speed is a factor. Rumble strips 
help prevent run-off-the-road crashes, which account for 38 percent of all fatal 
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crashes. FHWA provides technical assistance to States like Maryland, whose 1999 
data show a $182 safety benefit for every dollar spent on rumble strip installation. 

National deployment of wireless enhanced 9-1-1 (E-9-1-1) will be accelerated 
this year. E-9-1-1 is an emergency cellular telephone service that automatically 
routes calls to the closest public safety answering point and informs the dispatcher 
of the caller’s location. It will save lives. About 25 percent of 9-1-1 calls come from 
wireless phones. 

Without automatic location, when callers are unable to describe their location, re- 
sponse times dramatically increase. Response time is a critical factor in determining 
the survivability of a crash. Also, more timely and accurate information will aid po- 
lice, fire, and other emergency responders in protecting victims and property and 
in reducing traffic congestion surrounding the scene. 

Recent events have focused attention on the need to ensure the security of our 
Nation’s transportation system and ITS technologies offer many opportunities to sig- 
nificantly improve transportation security. The ITS program is developing and de- 
ploying technologies to help States and localities improve traffic flow and safety on 
streets and highways and address the need for emergency notification and response. 
This budget proposes to focus the fiscal year 2003 ITS Deployment Program re- 
sources of $93 million on ITS technologies that enhance the security of our surface 
transportation systems. 

A major emphasis in ITS will continue to be in the area of intermodal freight. 
The Department is conducting several ITS operational tests that are designed to im- 
prove the efficiency and security of the intermodal movement of freight. The Chicago 
O’Hare cargo project, which is an operational test, uses a “smart card” and biometric 
identifiers to identify the shipment, vehicle, and driver during transportation from 
the shipper to and through the air cargo terminal. Another project, Cargo-Mate, has 
particular applicability to port and container security, in addition to enhancing effi- 
ciency of freight movement. The system is designed to perform real-time processing 
of asset and cargo transactions, provide for the surveillance of cargo movement to 
and from ports, and provide an integrated incident and emergency response capa- 
bility. 

To improve safety of motor carriers operating on our highways, as well as national 
security, a total of $47 million is requested for construction of motor carrier safety 
inspection facilities on the Southern Border within the Coordinated Border Infra- 
structure Program. This builds on funding provided in fiscal year 2002 and supports 
infrastructure improvements necessary to accommodate permanent facilities. 

MOBILITY 

Congestion is one of the most obvious results of the mismatch between the grow- 
ing demands for transportation and the capacity of our systems, particularly in met- 
ropolitan areas. Congestion is a complex problem involving many factors. This budg- 
et works to address the causes of frustrating delays that face travelers and shippers 
and impact the Nation’s economic efficiency. Funding will support the identification 
and implementation of a mix of locally preferred investments, including selective ad- 
ditions of new capacity, to improve traffic flow and system reliability. Our progress 
toward our goal of supporting mobility is tracked by measures such as improvement 
in pavement and bridge condition and by reduction in the growth of traffic conges- 
tion. 

States may direct 2003 Federal-aid highway funds, according to their priority 
needs and goals, to a variety of system improvement and congestion relief purposes. 
In recent years, approximately 50 percent of Federal funds were obligated for sys- 
tem upgrading purposes, including reconstruction, widening, restoration and reha- 
bilitation, and resurfacing. Consequently, overall highway system conditions, as 
measured by pavement condition, ride quality, alignment adequacy, and bridge rat- 
ings, have steadily improved. In 2001, 91 percent of travel on the NHS occurred on 
pavements rated acceptable or better. In fiscal year 2003, the Department’s goal is 
to increase this to 92 percent. 

For fiscal year 2002 and beyond, the FHWA has modified its bridge performance 
measures in order to take into account the actual area and average daily traffic on 
the bridge. This measure more accurately reflects progress toward meeting our mo- 
bility goal. The previous measure of reducing the number of deficient bridges consid- 
ered all bridges as equal, therefore large bridges with higher average daily traffic 
were considered the same as smaller bridges with lower average daily traffic. Since 
the enactment of TEA-21, the condition of NHS and non-NHS bridges has improved 
significantly. In 1998, the percentage of the Nation’s total bridge deck area that was 
on deficient NHS bridges was 32.6 percent and 32.5 percent on non-NHS bridges. 
In 2001, the percentage of deck area on deficient NHS bridges was 30.6 percent and 
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32.3 percent on non-NHS bridges. Our goal for fiscal year 2003 is to improve the 
condition of bridges so that the percentage of deck area on deficient bridges is re- 
duced to 27.5 percent for the NHS and 29.8 percent for the non-NHS. 

The development and deployment of longer lasting materials will mean that facili- 
ties will need repair or improvement less often, thereby reducing congestion and 
safety problems associated with work zones. Research and Technology program 
funds support multi-year initiatives in pavements, structures, and asset manage- 
ment. 

Along with improved condition and strategic expansion of infrastructure, we must 
address congestion through improved operation of the highway system. In the last 
year we developed and tested a system reliability index in 10 cities that we call the 
“buffer index,” the amount of time you have to add to your trip because of system 
unreliability. It will help cities gauge how well they are doing in responding to inci- 
dents, managing their work zones, and responding to weather. The measure will be 
applied in 22 cities this year. 

In the area of congestion mitigation, we have a number of other initiatives under- 
way that will continue in 2003, including three that have great potential for long 
term impact: 

We will be piloting a national campaign to rethink the way we look at work zones. 
The focus will be on managing the work zone from the perspective of the highway 
user, emphasizing the concept of getting in, getting out, and staying out. 

We are sponsoring a national conference on incident and emergency management 
that brings together transportation and public safety communities to focus on ways 
to improve traffic incident response time and traffic incident management methods. 

We are working with our State partners to help each make use of the roadway 
operations self assessment diagnostic tool at least once during the year. The purpose 
of this tool is to help the operating agencies to identify ways that they can improve 
the operation and management of their roadway networks. 

Other strategies to improve operations include the deployment of ITS to provide 
more information to drivers faster, enabling them to take the most efficient route 
of travel. Significant progress has been made in ITS deployment since the enact- 
ment of TEA-21. We have seen a 37 percent increase in the number of freeway 
miles with real-time traffic data collection technologies, a 55 percent increase in the 
coverage of freeways by closed circuit television, a 35 percent increase in the num- 
ber of buses equipped with automatic vehicle location systems, and an 83 percent 
increase in traveler information dissemination on our freeways. However, only 22 
percent of the freeways in major metropolitan areas are instrumented for real time 
monitoring. Therefore, ITS deployment must continue to be a high priority for the 
Department. The search for new technological and innovative solutions to our mobil- 
ity challenges will be supported by the 2003 budget request for $359.8 million for 
research and technology. 

We are committed, along with our partners at the State and local levels, to main- 
tain, operate, and improve transportation systems to reduce congestion and improve 
mobility, thus allowing our Nation to compete globally and Americans to enjoy a 
higher standard of living. 

ENVIRONMENTAL STEWARDSHIP AND STREAMLINING 

Implementation of environmentally responsible transportation improvements, de- 
livered on time and within budget, is an important component of the Department’s 
vision for all its programs. TEA-21 gave States and communities additional tools 
and opportunities to enhance the environment and quality of life for their residents, 
while directing us to streamline the environmental review process. Within the Eed- 
eral-aid highway program, NHS and STP funds support programs that also protect 
the environment. There is also a mandatory 10 percent set-aside from each State’s 
STP apportionment for Transportation Enhancement projects that support historic 
preservation, bicycle/pedestrian travel, scenic easements, and other enhancements. 
The CMAQ program supports projects to reduce emissions, that often reduce traffic 
congestion. To minimize the impact of transportation on air quality, FHWA will con- 
tinue to work with the Environmental Protection Agency and other partners to con- 
tinue to reduce on-road mobile source emissions. 

Continued progress in streamlining the delivery of transportation improvements 
will also improve safety and ease congestion, but must be balanced against the need 
to protect communities and the environment. Successful environmental streamlining 
requires fostering good working relationships across a number of organizational 
lines. These relationships allow for the development and establishment of reason- 
able and realistic schedules for advancing major projects. It is important for the De- 
partment to facilitate agreement by Federal agencies on timeframes for conducting 
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reviews and granting approvals. Working together in partnerships, combining a full 
range of Federal, State, and local officials and interest groups, will lead to reason- 
able ways to meet the Nation’s transportation needs, while being good stewards of 
the environment. 

The Department’s streamlining approach has resulted in: 

Reinvention of the environmental review process, through interagency training, 
development of national programmatic agreements, and guidance that encourages 
flexible mitigation practices. 

Development of a system for dispute resolution that includes draft national proce- 
dures, guidance for managing conflict during the project development process, and 
assistance by qualified dispute resolution specialists to States and project sponsors. 

Research conducted to evaluate project timeframes, identify reasons for project 
delays, and assess the effectiveness of implementation efforts. 

Assistance, support, and encouragement to develop numerous best practices and 
pilot projects to catalyze change and lead to even better streamlining outcomes. 

Since the enactment of TEA-21 in 1998, progress has been made in streamlining 
the planning and approval process for projects throughout the country: 33 States 
have interagency agreements for funding additional personnel necessary for faster, 
concurrent reviews; 23 States have adopted a merged process for wetland permits 
with the Army Corps of Engineers; 16 States have adopted context sensitive design 
approaches; and 31 States have some level of delegated authority for historic re- 
sources. As a result of these actions, the mean time to process environmental docu- 
ments for major highway projects has been cut by almost 8 months, the median 
time has been cut by 1 year, and the Department is well positioned for significant 
future progress. 

We have begun the job, but more can be done. Only a couple of States, most nota- 
bly New Hampshire, have attempted to define timeframes for concurrent reviews. 
New Hampshire’s model for setting project timeframes for 1-93, using a partnering 
approach, has been publicized as an effective streamlining tool on the FHWA 
website and at a national streamlining workshop. 

FHWA continues to work with other agencies to advance the Environmental 
Streamlining National Memorandum of Understanding (MOU). Efforts to coopera- 
tively establish realistic project development timeframes among the full range of 
transportation and environmental agencies will be advanced by this budget. For ex- 
ample, in 2003 we propose to fund $6 million from the FHWA administrative take- 
down for FHWA support of Federal and State initiatives to identify new, more effi- 
cient business processes that will result in more timely project delivery. Working co- 
operatively to adhere to those timeframes is resource intensive, but it is critical to 
our success. With the additional proposed funding, we will be able to intensify ef- 
forts currently underway within DOT that focus on solidifying the interagency part- 
nerships, such as pilot efforts and process reinvention. 

OVERSIGHT 

We must continue to improve Federal oversight and accountability for the expend- 
iture of public funds. Increased emphasis on FHWA’s oversight responsibilities must 
accompany the significant increases that have occurred in the Federal-aid Highway 
program in recent years if our Nation is to make the “best buys” in safety and con- 
gestion relief 

FHWA oversight policies were updated and clarified in fiscal year 2001 and their 
implementation will continue into the requested budget year. Even as legislation 
has directed EHWA to delegate many project-level authorities to the States, the re- 
sponsibility for program oversight to ensure the effective delivery of all programs 
remains with EHWA. Additional resources deployed in this area will enable FHWA 
to work with the States to improve its management of the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram, including cost containment, while allowing States maximum delegated au- 
thority and flexibility, as appropriate. FHWA will continue to advance asset man- 
agement and system preservation initiatives to foster more systematic and strategic 
thinking and investment choices by the State and local governments. Timely invest- 
ments in the size and makeup of the Federal work force itself are also crucial with 
the a^ng of both the Interstate Highway System and the work forces of our partner 
agencies in States and localities. We are focusing new attention on work force devel- 
opment issues and will keep the subcommittee advised of our efforts. As larger and 
more complex projects are contemplated, a balance must be achieved between ad- 
dressing the needs of major projects and the vast majority of the program vested 
in smaller projects. 

In 1998-1999, FHWA undertook a major restructuring in order to move program 
decision authorities closer to our primary customers, the States, and to focus high- 
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level technical expertise in our Resource Centers. Through this redeployment of ex- 
isting resources we have also been able to fulfill FHWA’s commitment to add an ad- 
ditional position in respective Division Offices for the oversight of each major 
project. 

The fiscal year 2003 budget requests a funding level of $318 million for the nec- 
essary salaries and benefits for our employees and for ongoing administrative ex- 
penses in support of our Federal-aid program. The budget request reflects modest 
adjustments for mandatory salary and benefit increases and other adjustments for 
current service levels. 


STATUS OF THE HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 

The cash balance in the Highway Trust Fund (HTF) at the end of fiscal year 2001 
was $27,740 billion, of which $20,372 billion was located in the Highway Account 
and $7,369 billion in the Mass Transit Account. Based on the latest projections of 
income to the HTF reported by the Department of the Treasury, the Department 
of Transportation estimates that the Highway Account of the HTF has sufficient 
revenues to support the levels of authorizations throughout the life of TEA-21. 

Balances in the Highway Account of the HTF should not be considered as surplus 
funds. Current commitments of HTF revenues for prior year obligations, as well as 
unobligated balances of prior year apportionments, exceed $67 billion. However, as 
reimbursing cash is made available from the HTF, revenues from excise taxes are 
coming into the HTF. Any consideration of HTF balances must take into account 
not only current levels of revenue, but also commitments made against that rev- 
enue, and projected levels of future income. 

CONCLUSION 

The funding requested in 2003 will help improve transportation safety; enhance 
national security; maintain and expand our transportation infrastructure, and in- 
crease its capacity; reduce environmental degradation; and improve the quality of 
life for all our citizens. We look forward to working with Congress to enact the 
President’s fiscal year 2003 budget in order to provide a viable transportation sys- 
tem to support a strong America. 

Once again, thank you for this opportunity to testify today. We will be pleased 
to address any questions you may have. 


Responses of Hon. Mary E. Peters to Additional Questions from Senator 

Reid 

Question 1. One of the most important accomplishments of TEA-21 was the cre- 
ation of the highway and transit budgetary firewalls. These firewalls provide the 
States with some degree of certainty as to the expected level of highway and transit 
funding and allow transportation leaders to better plan projects and manage budg- 
ets. In addition, without these budgetary protections, we would have never been 
able to enact the funding increases envisioned in TEA-21. 

Unfortunately, the Administration’s budget request does not appear to establish 
any continuing connection between Highway Trust Fund revenues and highway 
spending. Can we expect the Administration’s reauthorization proposal to maintain 
the existing transportation firewalls? 

Response. Yes. The Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) agrees that the 
budgetary firewalls contained in the TEA-21 legislation not only protect highway 
and transit budgetary spending amounts from incursions by other discretionary pro- 
grams, but also provide a direct relationship between revenues accruing to the High- 
way Account of the Highway Trust Fund and spending allowed in the Federal-aid 
Highway Program. The budget amounts for fiscal years 2004-2012, the years for 
which no authorization act is in place, do not reflect the Administration’s reauthor- 
ization proposal. Rather they assume the continuation of the program level from the 
last year of TEA-21 with modest growth each year. The fiscal year 2004 President’s 
Budget will reflect the Administration’s reauthorization proposal. 

The Administration’s fiscal year 2003 budget was based on the legislated mecha- 
nism known as Revenue Aligned Budget Authority (RABA). Even though the RABA 
calculation for fiscal year 2003 produced a negative result, over the prior three fiscal 
years, it provided over $9 billion in additional spending authority. RABA was estab- 
lished with the possibility of being either positive or negative. The negative RABA 
result of fiscal year 2003 is as much a part of the promise of tying spending to avail- 
able revenues, as were the positive RABA results of prior fiscal years. However, the 
FHWA would like to work with Congress during reauthorization of the Federal-aid 
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Highway Program to consider adjustments to the RABA mechanism that may some- 
what reduce the magnitude of swings in its calculations from one fiscal year to an- 
other. 

Question 2. I have heard concerns raised about both the accuracy of Treasury’s 
fiscal year 2001 Highway Trust Fund revenue figure and the reasonableness of 
Treasury’s future revenue projections. It appears that Treasury has based future 
year revenue projections on the fiscal year 2001 revenues, which may represent a 
low point due to the recession. Has the Federal Highway Administration taken a 
close look at Treasury’s numbers and are you comfortable that the 2001 figures are 
accurate and that future year projections are not underestimated? 

Response. Over the years, the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) has met 
frequently with Treasury and understands the process used by Treasury to admin- 
ister the Highway Trust Fund (HTF). We are satisfied that the process is complete, 
fair, and objective, and results in the HTF being credited with the appropriate 
taxes. However, FHWA does not have the information to independently assess the 
absolute accuracy of fiscal year 2001 HTF revenues. Based on the information avail- 
able to FHWA and on discussions with Treasury, the fiscal year 2001 revenues re- 
ported appear to be reasonable. 

Future HTF projections are based largely on Administration estimates of the pace 
at which the economy will recover from the recession. It will take some time before 
economic conditions return to the levels forecast prior to the recession. The same 
is true for HTF revenues. Again, based on the information available to FHWA and 
on our understanding of Treasury procedures, we do not believe that future HTF 
revenues are underestimated. 

Question 3. The 27 percent cut in your budget for fiscal year 2003 will have a sub- 
stantial effect on State programs. Has the Federal Highway Administration made 
any effort to assess the impact on State programs in fiscal year 2003? 

Response. FHWA has released tables that estimate the State-by-State impact of 
the fiscal 2003 RABA calculation (See Attachment). States then will have to make 
programmatic adjustments to reflect the revised funding totals. States need time to 
analyze and evaluate options before the impact of these adjustments on State pro- 
grams can be evaluated. 

To mitigate the impact of these reductions from anticipated funding, one option 
available to all States is advance construction. The primary purpose of advance con- 
struction is to allow projects to go forward when Federal funds are not available 
while having those projects retain eligibility for future Federal funds. This strategy 
requires the availability of non-Federal funds until additional Federal funds are pro- 
vided. 

If State/local funds are not available, a second option is to issue transportation 
bonds. The bonds could be backed by State and/ or Federal funds. 

States may also consider utilizing some of their unobligated minimum guarantee 
special limitation from prior years, along with the minimum guarantee funds that 
are exempt from the obligation limitation. In the aggregate, there is currently al- 
most $3 billion in obligation authority available to the States. 

Question 4. We have heard several references to the Aperformance® of our trans- 
portation system. While I agree that performance is the critical standard by which 
we judge our system, I am concerned that we have not developed adequate ways 
to measure and track performance. The U.S. Department of Transportation puts out 
a biennial Conditions and Performance report, but focuses almost exclusively on 
conditions. Do you have any suggestions as to how we might better measure per- 
formance? 

Response. Yes. The Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) is examining ap- 
proaches to measuring performance that go beyond the traditional measures of con- 
gestion used in the biennial Conditions and Performance report. Since the 1999 Sta- 
tus of the Nation=s Highways, Bridges, and Transit; Conditions and Performance 
report to Congress was published, the annual FHWA Performance Plans have 
adopted new procedures developed by the Texas Transportation Institute (TTI) for 
measuring the operational performance of the Nation’s highway system. These 
measures include the percentage of travel under congested conditions, the percent- 
age of additional travel time caused by congestion, and the annual hours of delay 
experienced by drivers. These measures are calculated annually, using data col- 
lected from 4()0 urban areas in the United States, according to a fixed set of for- 
mulas that facilitate measuring historical congestion trends. The discussion of cur- 
rent highway operational performance in the 2002 C&P report will focus on these 
measures. 

In research on customer needs and better ways to measure highway performance, 
the FHWA has determined that reliability is the most important aspect of perform- 
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ance for highway users. Unexpected delay costs significantly more in late arrivals 
at work or childcare for commuters, late appointments for businesses, and missed 
deliveries, than predictable delay for which the traveler or trucker can adjust. The 
FHWA has recently adopted a new measure of reliability, the buffer index, cal- 
culated as the percentage increase in the amount of travel time allowed for a trip 
to ensure on-time arrival on all but one working day per month. The FHWA has 
calculated the buffer index with data from intelligent transportation systems for 10 
cities last year, and will calculate the measure for 22 cities this year. Collection of 
the measure will expand to other cities as the deployment of intelligent transpor- 
tation systems allows. 

The biennial C&P report has been steadily increasing its focus on the operational 
performance of the highway system, and on measuring the impacts that the condi- 
tion and performance of the system has on highway users. The analytical tools used 
by FHWA to estimate future highway investment requirements have been modified 
to recognize the costs of incident delay, and the benefits that can be derived from 
improving system reliability. The 2002 C&P report will incorporate these analytical 
enhancements, and will include new information on the impacts that alternative in- 
vestments could be expected to have on the operational performance of the highway 
system. This change in emphasis has been discussed with a variety of groups with 
an interest in the C&P report, including majority and minority staff from the Senate 
Environment and Public Works Committee. 

Adequately assessing the overall performance of the Nation’s transportation sys- 
tem will require additional measures beyond those outlined above. Aspects such as 
transit, bicycling, and pedestrian access should also be considered. This is an ongo- 
ing research process. 

Question 5. I am intrigued by the American Road and Transportation Builders As- 
sociation’s suggestion that we enact a maintenance of effort requirement for the 
States. Certainly our goal in providing additional transportation funding at the Fed- 
eral level is to increase the total level of infrastructure investment rather than to 
have States simply substitute Federal funds for State funds. Have you studied how 
States have reacted to the Federal funding increases since TEA-21? 

Response. Combined State and local governments’ highway capital investment ac- 
tually grew more quickly from 1997 to 2000 than Federal highway capital invest- 
ment. The Federal share of highway capital funding fell from 41.6 percent in 1997 
to 39.9 percent in 2000. The latest available data strongly suggest that States have 
not been substituting Federal funds for State funds. 


Responses of Hon. Mary E. Peters to Additional Questions from Senator 

Smith 

Question 1. In your written testimony, you state that “The calculation of the 
[“negative RABA”] adjustment is not a policy call-it is a calculation based in law 
. . . .” In addition, Ms. McLean stated in her oral testimony, in response to a ques- 
tion from Senator Inhofe, that in reducing the baseline obligation limitation for 2003 
by over $4 billion, the Administration was “just following the legislation”. Accord- 
ingly, please state, with as much particularity as possible, the analysis of the law 
that leads the Department of Transportation to that conclusion. 

Response. The Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) included 
several provisions intended to tie highway spending to available revenues. Sections 
8101 and 8103 of TEA-21 establish funding levels for the highway budget category 
in terms of outlays and obligations, respectively. Section 1105 of TEA-21 amended 
title 23, United States Code (U.S.C.), by providing a new section 110 to establish 
the basic framework for Revenue Aligned Budget Authority (RABA), the related ad- 
justment to contract authority. 

As part of the annual budget submission, section 8101(d) of TEA-21, which 
amends section 251(b)(1) of the Balanced Budget and emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985 (BBEDCA), requires the agency to look at actual receipts from 2 years prior 
to the budget year, plus revised receipt projections for the budget year. The adjust- 
ment is calculated in two parts, one looking ahead to the coming budget year and 
the other looking back at the prior year. 

For the look-ahead adjustment, pursuant to Section 251(b)(l)(B)(ii)(I)(bb) of the 
BBEDCA, the latest estimate for the budget year is compared with the estimated 
level (provided in BBEDCA, as amended by section 8101(d) of TEA-21), and the dif- 
ference is added to the amount of obligations set forth in Section 8103 of TEA-21. 
For the look-back adjustment, pursuant to Section 251(b)(l)(B)(ii)(I)(aa) of the 
BBEDCA the estimate for the prior year, adjusted for the look ahead calculation for 
that year, is compared to the actual receipts to the Highway Account for the prior 
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year. This difference is also added to the level of obligation limitation for the budget 
year set forth in section 8103 of TEA-21. The sum of these differences is also con- 
verted to the outlay effect and the highway category discretionary outlay caps are 
adjusted for the budget year and the out years. 

Section 110 of title 23, U.S.C., specifies actions that the Secretary shall undertake 
in the event of positive (subsection (a)(1)) or negative (subsection (a)(2)) RABA ad- 
justments. Specifically, section 110 provides for the distribution of RABA (contract 
authority) equal to the amount calculated pursuant to Section 251(b)(l)(B)(ii)(I)(cc) 
of the BBEDCA, as amended by section 8101(d) of TEA-21. 

If RABA for a fiscal year is greater than zero, section 110(a)(1) of title 23, U.S.C., 
requires that the additional contract authority be distributed on October 15 of that 
fiscal year. 

If RABA for a fiscal year is less than zero, 23 U.S.C.’ 110(a)(2) requires that, on 
October 1 of the succeeding year, amounts authorized to be appropriated from the 
Highway Trust Eund (HTF) to carry out each of the Federal-aid highway programs 
(other than emergency relief) and the motor carrier safety grant program shall be 
reduced by an aggregate amount equal to the amount calculated pursuant to Section 
261(b)(l)(I5)(ii)(I)(cc) of the BBEDCA. Therefore, negative RABA calculated for fiscal 
year 2003 requires a reduction in contract authority to be made available in fiscal 
year 2004, i.e., the fiscal year succeeding the year for which negative RABA is deter- 
mined. Also, when such sum is calculated and the obligation limitation in section 
8103 of TEA-21 is adjusted under section 8101 (see section 251(b)(l)(B)(ii)(I)(cc), as 
amended by section 8101(d) of TEA-21), an equal adjustment is made to the level 
of obligation limitations under section 1102 of TEA-21 for the fiscal year affected 
by the adjustment. 

Thus, adjustments in the obligation limit will occur in fiscal year 2003 for the 
negative RABA amount calculated this budget year, and the reduction in contract 
authority will occur in fiscal year 2004. 

Question 2. There was testimony at the hearing that the receipts into the highway 
trust fund for fiscal year 2003 will, even with the diminished expectations under 
which you are now operating, exceed the statutory distribution of obligation limit 
for fiscal year 2003. Do you agree? 

Response. Yes, we agree. Revenue aligned budget authority (RABA) is a major 
reason why fiscal year 2003 obligation limits will be less than estimated fiscal year 
2003 revenues to the Highway Account of the Highway Trust Fund. In particular, 
the “look back” portion of RABA will require significant downward adjustments to 
obligation authority based on prior year differences between forecast and actual rev- 
enues. These adjustments will result in obligation limits being lower than revenues. 
Having revenues exceed obligation limits is not unusual. From 1998 to 2000 reve- 
nues exceeded obligation limits. 

Question 3. In your written testimony, you state that “Linking highway spending 
to receipts is a fundamental principle of TEA-21.” Given that, and also given that 
receipts for 2003 are expected to exceed the TEA-21 baseline, do you agree that S. 
1917’s restoration of obligation limit for fiscal year 2003 to fe7.746 billion is con- 
sistent with “linking highway spending to receipt”? 

Response. No. Receipts to the Highway Account of the Highway Trust Fund (HTF) 
often exceed expenditures from the Highway Account in a fiscal year. The opposite 
is also true. These facts alone, however, do not determine if the legislatively man- 
dated mechanism to tie Federal-aid Highway Program spending to receipts to the 
Highway Account of the HTF known as Revenue Aligned Budget Authority (RABA) 
is positive or negative in a given fiscal year. 

Instead, the RABA calculation relies upon a look ahead to the coming fiscal year 
and a look back at the fiscal year just ended. For fiscal year 2003, the look-back 
calculation compares the actual taxes deposited in the Highway Account of the 
Highway Trust Fund in fiscal year 2001 to the estimate of fiscal year 2001 tax re- 
ceipts used to calculate the fiscal year 2001 RABA. The fiscal year 2001 estimate, 
made in December 1999, was too optimistic. Thus, a downward adjustment to the 
fiscal year 2003 highway program of $3,468 billion is needed to offset the overly op- 
timistic estimate made earlier. 

The look-ahead calculation compares the latest estimate for fiscal year 2003 to the 
estimate made at the time TEA-21 was enacted. The current economy is less robust 
than expected in the TEA-21 estimate and, therefore, the latest estimate for fiscal 
year 2003 Highway Account receipts is lower than the TEA-21 estimate. As a re- 
sult, a downward adjustment to the fiscal year 2003 highway program of $901 mil- 
lion is required in addition to the look-back adjustment. 

Question 4. If you do not support passage of S. 1917, please state your reasons, 
with as much particularity as possible? 
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Response. We are working on ways to mitigate the effects of RABA that are con- 
sistent with the principles of TEA-21 while still maintaining fiscally responsible so- 
lutions. We hope to come to Congress with a proposal in the near future. 

We believe that the forthcoming reauthorization of the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram presents an excellent forum and a unique opportunity to consider possible 
modification to RABA, and we look forward to working with the Congress during 
TEA-21 reauthorization to address this issue. 

Question 5. As to the issue of reauthorization, what would be the implications, 
both negative and positive, of restoring the collection of interest on the funds on 
hand in the Highway Trust Fund? 

Response. Resuming the prior practice of crediting interest earned on HTF bal- 
ances to the HTF could increase HTF revenues substantially, depending on HTF 
balances and prevailing interest rates. Before being discontinued in TEA-21, total 
interest payments to the highway and transit accounts of the HTF had been as high 
as $2 billion. Since interest would be paid from the General Fund, resumption of 
interest pa3Tnents to the HTF would mean that like amounts would not be available 
for expenditure on programs financed from the General Fund. 

Question 6. Administrator Peters stated in her oral testimony regarding the envi- 
ronmental streamlining provision of TEA-21 that one of the difficulties with imple- 
mentation is that the U.S. Department of Transportation, while it was tasked with 
environmental streamlining, does not have the authority over a number of other en- 
vironmental regulatory areas. Please describe with specificity the additional author- 
ity that is needed for US DOT to more effectively implement these provisions, in- 
cluding any statutory or regulatory changes that would be needed to establish the 
necessary authority. 

Response: 

Statutory Authority 

FHWA is not advocating any statutory or regulatory changes to environmental 
laws to achieve more authority. However, there are statutory constraints under Sec- 
tion 1309 of TEA-21 and other laws that restrict the degree of flexibility that 
FHWA and/or the other agencies can exercise in achieving streamlining. To protect 
the environment. Congress has enacted over 60 laws, including the Clean Air Act 
(CAA), Clean Water Act (CWA), Endangered Species Act (ESA), National Historic 
Preservation Act, Section 4(f) of the DOT Act of 1966 (Section 4(f)), Wild and Scenic 
Rivers Act, National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA), and the Coastal Zone Man- 
agement Act. Many of these laws, notably the ESA, Section 4(f), and the CAA, es- 
tablish stringent environmental protections, including both substantive and proce- 
dural requirements. Over 12 different agencies implement these laws through regu- 
lations, guidance, and standards developed based on their specific environmental 
missions. The courts have rigorously upheld the laws and agency regulations, cre- 
ating an extensive and complex body of case law. Congress did not grant the U.S. 
Department of Transportation (USDOT) authority to collectively interpret laws ad- 
ministered by other agencies, to override other Federal agencies, or to compel their 
cooperation in environmental streamlining. 

USDOT’s statutory authority to administer the Federal-Aid Program stems from 
title 23 U.S.C. Section 4(f) is the only environmental law under USDOT domain. 
USDOT ensures that transportation projects, which use Federal funds or require 
Federal approval, have implemented the Federal requirements associated with the 
expenditure of those funds. For transportation projects, NEPA is the umbrella under 
which all environmental laws are coordinated. NEPA requires agencies to prepare 
a statement on the impact of each proposed “major Federal action significantly af- 
fecting the quality of the human environment.” NEPA also defines the procedures 
regarding how USDOT meets its Federal action approval. Some observers believe 
that if a project does not require an EIS, then the project is exempt from all Federal 
environmental laws and requirements. This is not correct. Even categorically ex- 
cluded projects may require coordination or Federal approvals under laws other 
than NEPA. 

Agency Requirements Under NEPA 

As Lead Agency under NEPA, the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) af- 
firms that all of the related environmental requirements have been addressed before 
granting approval for the expenditure of funds or when a Federal approval is re- 
quired. FHWA does this by approving one of the following environmental docu- 
ments: a “Record of Decision” for an Environmental Impact Statement; a “Finding 
of No Significant Impact” for an Environmental Assessment; or a “Categorical Ex- 
clusion.” Any number of Federal agencies will be involved. Each Federal agency has 
a distinct mission and specific role in the NEPA process. The Environmental Protec- 
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tion Agency (EPA), Army Corps of Engineers (USAGE), Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS), National Marine Fisheries Service (NMFS), and Advisory Council on His- 
toric Preservation (ACHP) are the Federal resource agencies most frequently en- 
gaged in reviews of transportation projects. 

Resource agencies meet their statutory obligations by reviewing project proposals, 
identifying the potential concerns, and evaluating the impacts proposed projects 
would have on specific resources. For example, USAGE must issue a Section 404 
permit for the dredge and fill of waters of the United States, primarily wetlands. 
USAGE bases its decision to grant a permit for a transportation project, in accord- 
ance with Section 404(b)(1) of the CWA, on whether the issuance of the permit, not 
the project itself, is in the best interest of the public. USAGE must base its permit 
decision on the “Least Environmentally Damaging Practicable Alterative.” Gertain 
conditions or modifications may have to be made to a project to satisfy the USAGE 
or another permitting agency. In addition to Section 404, Section 7 of the ESA and 
Section 106 of the NHPA are the most common laws impacting transportation 
projects. These statutes and others define and impose conditions that drive the envi- 
ronmental review analysis or approval by resource and permitting agencies. 

Under the leadership of the Bush Administration and with the full commitment 
of the Secretary, we will be working with the other agencies at the highest level 
to make the collaborative process more efficient and effective. 


Response by Hon. Mary E. Peters to Additional Question from Senator 

Inhofe 

Question. What effect will the proposed excise tax credit for ETBE-blended gas- 
ohol have on revenue into the Highway Trust Fund? 

Response. The proposed excise tax credit for ETBE-blended gasohol will have a 
negligible effect on revenues into the Highway Trust Fund. At this time, because 
of market economics, very little ethanol is being used to manufacture ETBE. 


Statement of Thomas E. Stephens, P.E., Director, Nevada Department of 

Transportation on behalf of the American Association of State Highway 

AND Transportation Officials i 

Mr. Ghairman and members of the committee, my name is Tom Stephens. For the 
past 7 years I have been the Director of the Nevada Department of Transportation, 
and I am here today to testify on behalf of the American Association of State High- 
way and Transportation Officials (AASHTO). I also am President of the 18-State 
Western Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials. 

I want to thank you for your leadership in scheduling a series of hearings over 
the coming year to address key policy, program and funding issues in preparation 
for the reauthorization of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Gentury (TEA- 
21). I am also honored that you invited me to testify before your subcommittee. I 
believe that I can offer some real world experience from the field, especially on the 
subject of today’s hearing — funding the Federal-aid highway program. 

Mr. Ghairman, I would like to start by giving your colleagues a brief picture of 
the great Silver State. Nevada is the fastest growing State in the Nation. Since 
1970, the State’s population has quadrupled from 500,000 to more than 2 million 
residents. A majority of this growth has taken place in just five urbanized areas — 
Las Vegas, Reno, Sparks, Garson Gity and Elko. In Glark Gounty alone, where Las 
Vegas is located, we estimate that by 2010 we will have 400,000 additional resi- 
dents. Along with this population growth, we have seen a steady increase in the 
number of miles of congested highways. 

We are also a large State — with roughly the same land area as all the New Eng- 
land States combined. Our State-maintained highways and bridges spread out 
across many rural miles as well as in the metro areas. Twenty-six percent of all Ne- 
vada’s improved roads are on the State-maintained system. However, this 26 per- 
cent carries 61 percent of the total vehicle miles of travel. The remaining 39 percent 
is on systems maintained by county, city or other governmental agencies. Vehicle 
miles of travel on all Nevada roads more than quadrupled from 3.5 billion in 1970 
to 17.4 billion in 2000. The State-maintained system also carries 84 percent of all 


^Founded in 1914, AASHTO represents the departments concerned with highway and trans- 
portation in the 50 States, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. Its mission is a transpor- 
tation system for the Nation that balances mobility, economic prosperity, safety and the environ- 
ment 
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truck traffic. With more cars, additional heavy trucks, and more vehicle miles of 
travel, our biggest challenge is preservation of our highways. 

However, as the fastest growing State in the Nation, and with much of that 
growth concentrated in just two counties — Washoe and Clark, we have an added ca- 
pacity challenge. In our metropolitan areas, we are working with our local 

officials to try to keep pace with our population growth and new demands on the 
system. In Nevada, we are investing in new multi-modal strategies. These include 
a privately funded $600 million monorail people mover system and a bus rapid tran- 
sit system in Las Vegas which will feature low-floor, electric powered buses with an 
optical guidance system. We will invest in innovative ITS technologies such as dy- 
namic message signs, ramp meters, closed circuit television and traffic detection sys- 
tems. Other efforts include “low-tech” car-pooling, telecommuting and new bike and 
pedestrian facilities. 

We will still need substantial additional highway capacity. 

With the growth in the Federal-aid highway program provided by TEA-21, we 
have been able to make progress in our preservation and highway capacity needs. 
At the beginning of fiscal year 2001, there was a $483 million backlog of highway 
and bridge preservation work. This is significantly lower than the $670 million 
backlog we had at the beginning of fiscal year 1999. We were able to reduce the 
backlog by investing significantly greater amounts in pavement preservation. Dur- 
ing fiscal years 1999 and 2000, our department spent $329 million on overlay and 
reconstruction work — our biggest pavement preservation program ever. 

TEA-2 1’s highway program increases have also enabled us to undertake an ag- 
gressive effort to keep pace with our growing population and make a real difference 
in addressing congestion. Eor example, the $99 million “Spaghetti Bowl” I-15/U.S. 
95 interchange in Las Vegas opened in March, 2000, 6 months ahead of schedule. 
The revamped interchange will reduce the congestion caused by the 330,000 vehicles 
using it each day. It is now capable of accommodating 500,000 vehicles per day. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, let me now address how the fund- 
ing of the Federal aid highway program for fiscal year 2003, and beyond, can be 
sustained at levels required to meet this nation’s needs. 

Mr. Chairman, we in the States are stunned by the fiscal year 2003 budget pro- 
posal which, in the midst of a recession, would cut the Federal aid highway program 
by $8.6 billion because apparent reductions in revenues to the Highway Trust Fund 
have triggered a Revenue Aligned Budgetary Authority (RABA) reduction. To avoid 
a disastrous cutback in highway improvements, reducing our ability to meet basic 
highway needs, and to avoid the loss of thousands of jobs, we strongly support the 
bill you introduced last week to restore highway assistance to no less than the $27.8 
billion level for fiscal year 2003 authorized in TEA-21. We commend you for your 
appreciation of how important sustained highway investment is to the country and 
thank you for your leadership in putting this legislation forward. 

We also want to share with you our emphatic view that it is vital to sustain Fed- 
eral highway investment in fiscal year 2003, at no less than the $31.8 billion level 
provided in fiscal year 2002. With 36 State Governors and legislatures already con- 
tending with severe budget shortfalls, and the Nation in an economic downturn, cut- 
ting the program by $4.3 billion makes no more sense than cutting it by $8.6 billion. 
This is especially so when there are more than sufficient reserves in the Highway 
Trust Fund to provide funding for fiscal year 2003. Let me outline what we believe 
the consequences would be unless current levels of funding are sustained. 

As early as next month, State and local officials will begin the task of cutting bil- 
lions of dollars in highway projects from their fiscal year 2003 Transportation Im- 
provement Programs. Final decisions will be made public in September affecting 
nearly every community in the Nation. 

Construction contractors throughout the country will start making business plans 
on how to cut back their equipment purchases and lay off tens of thousands of well- 
paid construction workers. The stock prices of several heavy equipment manufactur- 
ers and construction companies have already dropped. Engineering consulting firms, 
already hard hit by the recession, will almost immediately have to start la 3 dng off 
engineers and technicians as design work for next year’s projects is delayed or can- 
celed. 

Yet since the tragic events of September 11, traffic is up all over the country. The 
most recent data shows a dramatic increase in annual traffic growth of nearly 3 per- 
cent. For example on 1-15 at the California-Nevada border, our vehicle count for the 
last 3 months is up nearly 10 percent. This highway is really bottlenecked, espe- 
cially in California where Interstate 15 and 40 converge into a single four-lane 
Interstate carrying the traffic from Arizona and Nevada to Los Angeles. While this 
bottleneck is scheduled to be widened, the cut in TEA-21 funding could cause 
project delays resulting in hundreds of millions of dollars in congestion-related costs. 
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Numerous other projects will be delayed in every State. This cut is proposed at 
a time of increasing need for highway preservation projects in every part of the 
country and capacity projects in rapidly growing States like Nevada. 

STATE IMPACTS 

AASHTO last week initiated a survey of State departments of transportation to 
assess the direct and indirect dollar and project impacts across all 50 States. While 
that survey is still in progress, here is an example of what we found: 

• In Ohio, approximately $187 million worth of construction projects would be de- 
layed or canceled. $47 million in preconstruction, right-of-way and/or environmental 
activities would be impacted. 

• In Oklahoma, a total of $120 million in construction and right-of-way projects 
would be delayed or canceled. This could also impact the State’s proposed $1 billion 
GARVEE Bond Program, with the construction let dates for the proposed projects 
being delayed. 

• In Montana, $66. 8 million reduction would result in a loss of 2,805 jobs — roughly 
equal to 25 percent of the new jobs created in Montana in 2001. This drastic reduc- 
tion will have significant impact on the many small construction and design firms 
in Montana. 

• In Alaska, even if the program recovers in 2004, the reduction in design efforts 
in fiscal year 2003 will translate into future delays in construction contracting of 
nearly $50 million. 

• In Florida, a reduction of $324 million is equivalent to approximately 24 percent 
of the fiscal year 2003 capacity construction program. Implementation of these re- 
ductions would negate gains in jobs and transportation improvements achieved from 
recent transportation initiatives of the Governor and legislature. 

One serious concern that must be addressed is the accuracy of the process used 
by the Department of the Treasury to determine the revenue estimates used in cal- 
culating RABA. The correction of a $600 million error by the Department of Treas- 
ury has already reduced the proposed highway cutback to $8.6 billion. Recent infor- 
mation on fiscal year 2001 truck sales and fuel teix revenues at the State level call 
into question the Treasury forecasts, and leads us to believe that other adjustments 
in RABA could occur. 

The public policy questions Congress needs to address are these. First, to assist 
in the nation’s economic recovery does it not make sense to sustain highway funding 
at $31.8 billion? Second, are there reserves and cash-flow in the Highway Trust 
Fund to make this possible in fiscal year 2003? The answers are “Yes” and “Yes!” 

FUNDS ARE AVAILABLE TO SUSTAIN FISCAL YEAR 2002 LEVELS 

Four years ago we agreed to the fundamental principle that all the receipts going 
into the Highway Account would be fully used for transportation purpose, and not 
be used to offset other government expenditures. But today there is a $20.3 billion 
cash balance in the Highway Trust Fund. We seek to provide $8.6 billion in obliga- 
tions which will restore the highway funding to the fiscal year 2002 level. The budg- 
et impact of this increase will only require $2.3 billion in outlays for fiscal year 
2003. Because highway funds are spent over a period of about 7 years, $2.3 billion 
in additional outlays in fiscal year 2003 will allow us to continue the momentum 
we have achieved in fiscal year 2002. 

The table displayed below shows receipts and expenditures for the Highway Ac- 
count of the Highway Trust Fund for Fiscal Year 1998 thorough Fiscal Year 2003. 
Even accounting for unpaid obligations, it is clear that there is a substantial balance 
in the Highway Account with receipts exceeding outlays over the 6-year period. Mr. 
Chairman, we respectfully urge the Congress and the Administration to honor their 
commitment to spend all the receipts going into the Trust Fund, unlock the balances 
that have built up and make a positive contribution to the current economic reces- 
sion. 


Highway Account Receipts and Outlays^ 


Fiscal year 


1998 . 

1999 . 

2000 . 
2001 . 
*2002 


Receipts 

Outlays 

Difference 

24.3 

20.3 

4.0 

33.8 

23.1 

10.7 

30.3 

27.0 

3.3 

26.9 

29.1 

-2.2 

27.7 

30.2 

-2.5 
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Highway Account Receipts and Outlays' — Continued 


Fiscal year 

Receipts 

Outlays 

Difference 

*2003 

28.6 

30.6 

-2.0 

Subtotal 

Balance from ISTEA D8.0. 

171.6 

160.3 

11.3 

Total 

179.6 

160.3 

19.3 


‘Estimated 

Note: The Highway account balance was $8 billion at the beginning of TEA-21. Therefore, the cash balance at the close of fiscal year 
2001 is $20.3 billion. 

Source: Federal Highway Administration Long-term Impacts 

In addition to the immediate impacts of reducing highway spending by more than 
a q^uarter, the RABA downward adjustment has longer-term consequences for the 
Federal-aid highway program. If the obligation level for Fiscal Year 

2003 is adjusted downward from $31.7 to $23.2 billion, then the $23 billion level 
will become the baseline for reauthorization of TEA-21. That would leave us at a 
starting point $8.6 billion below where we are today, and considerably lower that 
the $27.8 billion obligation level for fiscal year 2003 contained in TEA-21. Starting 
in such a deep hole, would make it much more difficult to maintain the Federal- 
aid highway program at current levels, and perhaps impossible to expand it. 

TEA-21 REAUTHOEIZATION 

As we look to reauthorization of TEA-21 and the future of the Federal-aid high- 
way program, we believe that, first, it is essential to preserve and reaffirm the prin- 
ciple of a user-based transportation financing system in which all receipts are guar- 
anteed to be used for the purposes for which they were intended. 

To accomplish this, TEA-21 set highway obligations at levels based on then-cur- 
rent estimates of gasoline and related tax receipts, and established a new mecha- 
nism, Revenue Aligned Budget Authority (RABA), to annually adjust them based on 
updated revenue estimates. 

To ensure that domestic discretionary caps would not prevent the use of all avail- 
able revenues, a “firewall” provision was included in the Budget Enforcement Act 
to increase or decrease highway spending each year so that it would align itself with 
Highway Trust Fund receipts. This provision provides for a “spending guarantee.” 
Congress also guaranteed an annual funding level for transit programs, which are 
funded with a combination of highway tax receipts accruing to the Mass Transit Ac- 
count of the Trust Fund and a general fund contribution. I should add that we are 
pleased that in the just released Fiscal Year 2003 budget, the Administration hon- 
ors the transit funding guarantee. 

Mr. Chairman, this year the spending caps expire. If and when Congress con- 
siders new caps, we urge you and the members of the subcommittee to lead the way 
in ensuring that the “firewall” provision is maintained. 

These tools — RABA and the “firewall” provisions — were designed to provide the 
long-term fiscal stability needed for State and local highway and transit agencies 
to finance, design and execute multi-year construction programs. 

Recent experience has demonstrated, however, that there are unintended flaws in 
the RABA mechanism. Changes in economic conditions that result in minor adjust- 
ments to estimated receipts cause wide swings in highway funding levels. In reau- 
thorizing TEA-21, we must carefully examine and refine the RABA mechanism, in- 
cluding its calculation methods and revenue estimating procedures. We recommend 
that you consider replacing the current calculation method with one that simply 
compares actual previous year receipts to the assumptions made at the time the bill 
passed, with the difference becoming the RABA adjustment. 

We also recommend that you consider instituting reforms to the Department of 
Treasury’s process for estimating tax receipts to the Highway Account. This is not 
the first time that the Department of Treasury has made costly errors. In 1994, a 
$1.3 billion error eventually cost $3.6 billion to correct. This most recent $600 mil- 
lion error leaves us with absolutely no confidence in their accounting methods. We 
are not alone in our concerns. In June 2000, the U.S. General Accounting Office re- 
leased a report^ in which they indicated that “Treasury’s process for allocating tax 
receipts to the Highway Account of the Highway Trust Fund is complex and error 


^Highway Funding: Problems with Highway Trust Fund Information Can Affect State High- 
way Funds(GAO/ECED/AIMD-00-148, June, 2000) 
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prone.” At the request of House Transportation and Infrastructure Chairman Don 
Young and Ranking Member James Oberstar, GAO is now engaged in a new review 
of Treasury’s methods for estimating receipts to the Highway Account. We urge you 
carefully consider the results of GAO’s review, and consider appropriate reforms 
during reauthorization. 


REVENUES 

Near term: Changes regarding gasohol revenues need to be addressed during 
TEA-21 reauthorization. A significant portion of the unanticipated downturn in fis- 
cal year 2001 revenues was due to increased gasohol sales, which grew by nearly 
30 percent. This accounted for a significant portion of the revenue reduction. Now 
that the use of MTBE is to be discontinued in several States, the only fuel additive 
approved to address the oxygenate requirements in the Clean Air Act is gasohol. 
Prior to the change regarding MTBE, the most heavily affected State due to the 
lower tax rate charged for gasohol was Ohio, which lost over $175 million in fiscal 
year 2001. A recent study by the State of Wisconsin indicates that the impact may 
grow significantly worse in the near future, with the impact on California for exam- 
ple increasing to $450 million next year. Areas such as New York and New England 
are expected to be hard hit as well. This will become a priority issue to be addressed 
during reauthorization. The Baucus Bill, for example, which would shift revenue 
from the 2.5 cents on gasohol now going to the General Fund to the Highway Trust 
Fund beginning in fiscal year 2004, is a step in the right direction. Still more may 
be required. 

Long Term: The second revenue issue is longer term in nature. It is a concern 
for the future ability of gas tax revenues to sustain highway funding as increases 
in fuel efficiency reduce revenues relative to travel, and other technological changes 
occur such as a move to greater reliance on alternative fueled vehicles including fuel 
cells, compressed natural gas, and electricity. We believe the time has come for Con- 
gress to mandate a study of this issue by GAO or the National Academy of Science 
and the development of alternatives for consideration during reauthorization delib- 
erations in 2009. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In conclusion, I would like to state that the Federal-aid highway program has 
been one of the most successful Federal-State partnerships ever created. It has con- 
tributed to the nation’s mobility and to the unprecedented economic growth that the 
Nation has experienced since the 1950’s. 

TEA-21 is a major step forward in providing much-needed funding to the nation’s 
highway and transit program. It is essential that the RABA principle of fully spend- 
ing Highway Trust Fund receipts and guaranteeing that spending be maintained. 
However, it is also essential that in a time of recession, the consequences of the 
RABA mechanism not be permitted to eliminate hundreds of thousands of jobs while 
setting back much-needed transportation projects nationwide. 

We clearly have sufficient receipts in the Highway Trust Fund to sustain a higher 
program level. Authorizing a higher level is consistent with TEA-21, which provided 
more contract authority to the States to assure the Congresses could increase the 
program above the guarantee. We urge the Congress to make this investment in 
America. 


Responses by Thomas Stephens to Additional Questions from Senator Reid 

Question 1. Please walk us through the impact that an In February AASHTO con- 
ducted a survey of the State departments of transportation on the impacts to their 
programs from an $8.6 billion funding cut. The results of the survey are included 
in the report Shortchanging America: Impacts on States from an $8.6 billion Reduc- 
tion in Federal Highway Funding. A copy of the report is attached, and we request 
that it be included as part of the record for the hearing. 

Response. In February AASHTO conducted a survey of the State departments of 
transportation on the impacts to their programs from an $8.6 billion funding cut. 
The results of the survey are included in the report Shortchanging America: Impacts 
on States from an $8.6 billion Reduction in Federal Highway Funding. A copy of 
the report is attached, and we request that it be included as part of the record for 
the hearing. 

Question 2. In your written testimony you express concern about the accuracy of 
the Treasury revenue estimates. Can you tell the committee what specifically gives 
rise to your concern? 
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Response. First, we were disturbed to learn that just before the President’s Budg- 
et was issued the Treasury advised that they had determined that almost $600 mil- 
lion in revenue had been credited to the Transit Account of the Trust Fund when 
in fact it was Highway Account revenue. This represents a serious accounting error. 

In addition The Treasury in explaining the sharp drop in revenue attributed a 
substantial amount of the change to truck sales tax declines citing a 55 percent drop 
in truck sales tax collections. This is in contrast to sales figures from the trucking 
industry, which reported only a 24.2 percent drop in sales. Even allowing for adjust- 
ments the industry sales data doesn’t correlate with the Treasury figures. 

Also Treasury’s data assumes that gasoline tax revenues drop 6 percent from 1 
year to the next. However, FHWA’s Traffic Volume Trends Report issued monthly 
shows VMT increasing 2.07 percent for the first 9 months of 2000. In comparing the 
data to that for fiscal year 2001 the data seem to be flat. 

Question 3. We have heard several references to the “performance” of our trans- 
portation system. While I agree that performance is the critical standard by which 
we should judge our system, I am concerned that we have not developed adequate 
ways to measure and track performance. The U.S. Department of Transportation 
puts out a biannual Conditions and Performance report, but focuses almost exclu- 
sively on conditions. Do you have any suggestions as to how we might better meas- 
ure performance? 

Response. This question recognizes the serious weaknesses we have today in 
measuring performance. Much of the concern for better measurement is a product 
of increasing congestion. We have not really developed effective ways of transmitting 
the scope and character of congestion to the public in terms of its breadth depth 
and duration in an understandable way. Another reason for our need to better 
measure performance is the growing value of time to both travelers and of freight. 
Both will demand more exacting levels of service in the future. 

System performance is about: 

• Speed 

• Cost 

• Convenience 

• Safety and Security 

• Reliability 

All of these factors are things that we presently measure badly, or not at all. Most 
particularly measures of cost and reliability are very weak. We are working with 
FHWA to construct better ways to introduce the measurement of reliability into the 
description of the system’s functioning and to produce a more comprehensive condi- 
tion and performance report that truly reports condition and performance. 

AASHTO is currently undertaking a major research effort to quantify highway 
and transit needs, including incorporating a measurement of reliability for the high- 
way component. The results will be presented in the AASHTO Bottom Line Report, 
which is scheduled to be released in September 2002. 

Question 4. I am intrigued by the American Road and Transportation Builders As- 
sociation’s suggestion that we enact a maintenance of effort requirement for the 
States. Certainly our goal in providing additional transportation funding at the Fed- 
eral level is to increase the total level of infrastructure investment rather than to 
have States simply substitute Federal funds for State funds. Have you studied how 
States have reacted to the Federal funding increases since TEA-21? 

Response. While AASHTO has not surveyed the States to get a quantitative as- 
sessment of the total Federal, State and local percentages of total highway expendi- 
tures, anecdotal information suggests that the States have effectively leveraged 
TEA-2 1’s Eederal contribution to increase the overall State contribution. 

For example: 

• In Illinois, Governor George Ryan’s 5-year “Illinois First” initiative makes 
available $10.5 billion for highways and $4.1 billion for transit; 

• Kansas has enacted a 10-year Comprehensive Transportation Program funded 
from increases in the State gas and sales taxes and additional bonding authority; 

• In California, Governor Gray Davis and the State legislature enacted a $15 bil- 
lion congestion relief program that combines Federal, State and local funds; and 

• Rhode Island voters passed a $62.5 million transportation bond issue for new 
transit equipment and work on 1-95; and. 

Another indicator is the number of bids let: 

• Colorado let $491 million in bids in 1999, up from $229 million in 1995; 

• Tennessee let $694 million in bids in 1999, up from $697 million in 1995; 

• Texas let more than $3 billion in bids in 1999, up from $1.7 billion in 1996; 
and,Wisconsin let $597 million in bids in 1999, up from $414 million in 1995. 
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In addition, when you examine FHWA’s most recent statistics for Federal, State 
and local percentages of total highway expenditures over the past 5 years, the Fed- 
eral, State and local percentage shares of expenditures have remained relatively 
constant. Attached a table based on information from FHWA 


Responses by Thomas Stephens to Additional Questions from Senator Smith 

Question 1. Mr. Stephens testified that States have not experienced a drop in 
State revenues due to motor fuel teixes that may have served as an indicator for 
the Federal Highway Trust Fund revenue fluctuations. What has been the trend 
over the last several years in State motor fuel tax collections? 

Response. AASHTO asked States to provide actual State transportation revenues 
for 1999-2001 from State gasoline, gasohol and diesel taxes. We also asked States 
to provide forecasted State transportation revenues from 2002 and 2003 from State 
gasoline, gasohol and diesel teixes. The results from 36 States is included in a table 
showing actual and projected revenues, along with percentage difference from the 
prior year. A copy of the table is attached. 

State fuel tax revenues increased by 2.7 percent between 1999 and 2000, and in- 
creased 1.5 percent between 2000 and 2001. 


Statement William D. Fay, President and CEO, American Highway Users 

Alliance 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Bill Fay, president and 
CEO of the American Highway Users Alliance. Thank you for inviting us to testify 
at this very important and timely hearing on highway funding for 2003 and future 
years. 

The Highway Users is one of the most broad-based and diverse advocacy groups 
in the Nation. We are like a consumers’ group for motorists and businesses who pay 
the tcixes that support the Federal highway program. Our vast membership includes 
the most visible user groups — ^AAA and the nation’s truckers, buses, and rec- 
reational vehicles — but also those who ensure their safety — 3M, insurance compa- 
nies and the traffic service industry. It includes businesses that rely on efficient 
roads to ease the flow of raw materials, supplies, and finished products — such as 
farmers, auto and auto parts makers and dealers. And our members include those 
who build roads and mine, drill, and refine the products essential to highway trav- 
el — petroleum, asphalt, cement, and aggregates producers, and many others. Our 45 
million members have a strong interest in how much the government collects from 
motorists and how that money is invested after it gets to Washington. 

The subject of today’s hearing includes both short-and longer-term issues: the Ad- 
ministration’s fiscal year 2003 budget proposal and the major funding issues per- 
taining to next year’s reauthorization legislation. Putting first things first, I will 
begin with the 2003 budget and then discuss funding for reauthorization. 

Fiscal Year 2003 Highway Funding 

Transportation Secretary Mineta foretold the drop in guaranteed highway funding 
when he testified before this committee nearly 3 weeks ago. Last week, the Presi- 
dent’s fiscal year 2003 budget confirmed that the guaranteed obligation limitation 
for next year will be approximately $8.6 billion less than the $31,799 billion pro- 
vided in 2002. That’s more than a quarter of the program (a 27 percent cut) in 1 
year. 

According to the Administration, the cut is a straight-forward calculation based 
on a substantial reduction in fiscal year 2001 tax receipts relative to previous esti- 
mates combined with revised, lower estimates of fiscal year 2003 teix receipts. Ques- 
tions, of course, remain regarding the accuracy of the Treasury Department’s ac- 
counting of those receipts, and I understand the General Accounting Office (GAO) 
is reviewing Treasury’s calculations for a report due in May. Apparently, one error 
was found after the principal budget documents were sent to the printer but in time 
for the more accurate figures to he reflected in the Department of Transportation’s 
own budget documents. Correcting that error resulted in a $600 million increase in 
trust fund teix receipts and a corresponding increase in the fiscal year 2003 guaran- 
teed highway funding. 

The possibility of further errors in the calculation of trust fund receipts is impor- 
tant, and we look forward to reading GAO’s final report. Assuming, however, that 
the current figures are generally correct, we have a simple point to make about the 
fiscal year 2003 budget: a 27 percent cut in 1 year in the nation’s largest infrastruc- 
ture program is too much. 
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It would have serious economic repercussions just at a time when the country is 
struggling to get out of a recession, and it would be a devastating blow to our na- 
tional transportation system. 

Mr. Chairman, a week ago, when initial expectations were for a $9.1 billion cut 
in guaranteed funding for highways (rather than $8.6 billion), we obtained a Federal 
Highway Administration chart showing the potential impact on each State’s obliga- 
tion limitation. The losses spread across the States are nothing short of calamitous. 
Nevada, for example, would lose over $53 million of the $200 million it received this 
year. Similarly, Oklahoma would I lose $118 million out of its $428 million in 2002 
receipts. While the $600 million downward revision in lost funding will mitigate 
those reductions slightly, the cuts, as a percentage of the States’ total Federal funds, 
are still dramatic. 

The Cost of Losing One’s Job to Families and Society 

As you have heard from others, funding cuts of this magnitude will result in lost 
jobs, perhaps hundreds of thousands of jobs over time. Far too many of those jobs 
will be lost before the fiscal year even begins as contractors begin laying off workers 
in anticipation of the project delays that will inevitably follow. These are high-pay- 
ing jobs that induce many other jobs. Such dramatic changes in employment would 
increase the call of Federal unemployment compensation funds and other social pro- 
grams, as well as cut the flow of tax dollars from those affected families and individ- 
uals. Attached to my testimony is a 1984 study released by the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee on the social effects of losing one’s job. It paints a dire picture of personal 
financial hardships, loss of health insurance, and rising mortality, divorce, criminal 
activity, and suicide. Quoting from that study, “The longer [joblessness] endures, the 
more likely it becomes that frustrations will be vented on the family — or on the rest 
of society.” While I wish the study were more recent, it is unlikely the torment of 
losing one’s job today is any less consequential than it was in 1984. 

The Life-Saving, Time-Saving, Fuel-Saving, Economic and Environmental Benefits 
of Road Investments 

Equally important from the perspective of motorists, a 27 percent reduction in 
funds will delay the important benefits of roadway improvements — the safety bene- 
fits of reducing crashes, injuries, and fatalities; the air quality, time-saving, and 
fuel-saving benefits of relieving traffic congestion; the economic and productivity 
benefits of speedier deliveries. These are the primary reasons that fuel taxes are the 
taxes that Americans pay most willingly. They realize the benefits of a safe, 
uncongested, and accessible highway system to themselves, their families, and their 
businesses. But those benefits are only realized if their tax dollars are used as in- 
tended. 

In 1999, The Highway Users published a study identifying the worst traffic bottle- 
necks in the country and the benefits that could be realized by improving traffic 
flow at those sites. Unclogging America’s Arteries: Prescriptions for Healthier High- 
ways showed that very modest traffic flow improvements at each of our 167 worst 
bottlenecks would result in 287,000 fewer crashes over 20 years, including 1,150 
fewer fatalities and 141,000 fewer injuries; they would reduce carbon monoxide 
emissions by 45 percent and volatile organic compound emissions by 44 percent, 
while carbon dioxide emissions would fall by 71 percent at those sites; they would 
slash fuel consumption by nearly 20 billion gallons; and of course, they would reduce 
travel time by an average of 19 minutes per trip. With polls showing that time man- 
agement is one of the greatest challenges facing American families today — 38 min- 
utes less for a commuter driving to and from work represents more time for family, 
work, errands, and recreation. 

That’s an example of the “big bang for the buck” that this program has the poten- 
tial to deliver, but too little funding will delay these large, critically important 
projects for years. That’s why this debate over 2003 funding is so important to us. 

We Must Preserve The Fundamental Premise of RABA and TEA-21’s Firewalls: 
Highway Taxes Received Equals Highway Investments Made 

Let me be clear about our view of the funding predicament we face in 2003. We 
do not believe there is anything fundamentally wrong with either the RABA provi- 
sions or the budgetary firewall provisions of TEA-21. It is clear that Treasury’s 
models did not foresee the recession (resulting in a large “look back” adjustment) 
and that those same models will likely understate the economic recovery that most 
economists predict to begin in upcoming months. As such, some minor adjustments 
to the method of calculating tax receipts and guaranteed funding levels may help 
eliminate dramatic changes in funding from 1 year to another, but the link estab- 
lished in TEA-21 between tax receipts and guaranteed funding for the program has 
been critical. It is, in fact, the reason that TEA-21 was so warmly embraced by 
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America’s highway users — it restored the “trust” in the Highway Trust Fund. The 
chart appended to my testimony illustrates the impact that RABA and the firewalls 
have had on funding for highways during the TEA-21 years compared to the pre- 
vious 6 years. 

The fact that revenues have fallen short of previous estimates simply puts all of 
us hack in the annual budget and appropriations game that we used to play every 
year before TEA-21 tied highway funding to trust fund receipts. 

The Highway Users looks forward to being back in the game this year and work- 
ing with all of you, your House counterparts, and members of the Appropriations 
committees to see that this vital infrastructure program is not cut by 27 percent 
in 1 year. 

We commend the members of this committee for your recent introduction of “The 
Highway Funding Restoration Act,” legislation to raise the fiscal year 2003 obliga- 
tion limitation to $27.7 billion, the amount anticipated when TEA-21 was enacted. 
By adding $4.4 billion to the amount guaranteed for 2003, your legislation will soft- 
en the blow of negative RABA in these difficult economic times. The Highway Users 
strongly supports this legislation, and we are already working hard, through our 
grassroots contacts, to build political support and enlist additional cosponsors for 
the bill. We have a similar campaign underway to support the identical legislation 
introduced by your counterparts on the House Transportation and Infrastructure 
Committee. 

$18 Billion in Motorist Taxes Just Sitting in Washington 

Although funding will be tight because of the war on terrorism and renewed def- 
icit spending, I believe America’s highway users have a strong case to make for ad- 
ditional highway funding above the guaranteed amount. In addition to describing 
the very serious impact of this cut on State highway funding, jobs, safety, conges- 
tion, and the environment, we can also cite a key distinction between our cause and 
the argument Members of Congress will hear from other interest groups: the money 
for highways has been collected in advance. 

Before TEA-21, interest was accrued on surpluses in the Highway Trust Fund. 
This interest was ridiculed by some Members of Congress as “funny money” that 
wasn’t really owed to highway users. As a condition for establishing a link between 
revenues and investments, TEA-21’s framers agreed to eliminate all but $8 billion 
of the previously existing cash balance in the Highway Account and to stop any fur- 
ther interest payments to the account. As a result, since TEA-2 1’s enactment, not 
one penny of that $8 billion or subsequent additions to the trust fund surplus is 
attributable to interest pa3Tnent transfers from the General Fund. 

According to the Administration’s budget, the Highway Account of the Highway 
Trust Fund will have a cash balance of more than $18 billion at the end of this fis- 
cal year. All of today’s cash balance — every dime — is money previously paid by mo- 
torists and intended for improvements to our nation’s roads and bridges. 

If Congress were to increase the 2003 obligation limitation by a full $8.6 billion 
to bring us up to this year’s level, the cash balance in the Highway Account would 
only be reduced by approximately $2.3 billion in fiscal year 2003. That would leave 
more than $15 billion in the account as you consider funding levels and other issues 
in the reauthorization legislation. 

Funding Issues in Highway Reauthorization 

That leads me to the longer-term highway funding issues that you asked us to 
address in connection with next year’s reauthorization legislation. Let me begin 
again with the basic facts. 

Tax receipts to the Highway Account of the Highway Trust Fund will be just over 
$28 billion next year, according to the President’s budget documents. The Adminis- 
tration projects conservatively that those receipts will grow by almost $1 billion a 
year through 2007. The truth is, we collected more than $30 billion in both 1999 
and 2000, so if the economy picks up, we can expect trust fund receipts to rise sig- 
nificantly above the Administration’s projections. Still, the need for additional high- 
way investment is substantially greater than those Highway Account tax receipts 
can support, according to the FHWA biennial report on road and bridge conditions 
and performance To us, that suggests several clear funding priorities. The first pri- 
ority, and by far the most important, is to continue the direct link between annual 
highway funding and the taxes paid by motorists. Whether that link is accomplished 
through RABA and the budgetary firewalls, a modified version of them, or some 
other mechanism entirely, the point is to provide as much assurance as possible 
that highway funding will not be less than the taxes paid by motorists and depos- 
ited in the Highway Account. 
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Second, the reauthorization legislation should ensure that all taxes paid by high- 
way users are used for their intended purpose. Here, there are several opportunities 
to improve upon current law. 

Support S. 1306, Which Will Shift Ethanol Tax Receipts into the Highway Trust 
Fund 

Last year, Senator Baucus introduced S. 1306, a bill to transfer into the Highway 
Trust Fund that portion of the teix on ethanol-blended fuels that currently is di- 
verted to the General Fund. We strongly support the Baucus legislation, and we ap- 
preciate the fact that four other members of this subcommittee, including you, Mr. 
Chairman, are cosponsors of it. If enacted, the bill would increase annual trust fund 
deposits by more than $400 million, and it would ensure that the trust fund receives 
virtually all taxes currently imposed on motor fuels. 

End Fuel Tax Evasion 

Another step toward ensuring the integrity of highway use taxes would be to close 
the remaining loopholes in the tax collection system that allow unscrupulous indi- 
viduals to evade the Federal teixes they should be paying. Former Federal Highway 
Administrator Ray Barnhart originally brought this issue to Congress’ attention 
years ago. His efforts resulted in a change in the tax collection system for motor 
fuels, closing the books on tax evasion schemes that robbed the Highway Trust 
Fund of hundreds of millions of dollars in revenue. Administrator Barnhart believes, 
however, that other substantial tax evasion schemes still exist, and I urge the sub- 
committee to review the report on this subject, prepared by kpmg Consulting Inc., 
which is appended to my testimony. 

We understand that efforts are underway to draft le^slation closing these loop- 
holes. We expect to support this legislation, and we will report back to the com- 
mittee once a bill is introduced. 

Reduce the Highway Trust Fund Surplus Over Time 

Our final recommendation for ensuring the integrity of highway use taxes is to 
spend down the Highway Account balance over time. As I indicated previously, the 
cash balance in the account will be $18 billion at the end of fiscal year 2002, slightly 
less than that by the end of 2003, depending on how much funding is ultimately 
appropriated for next year. 

All of that money has been paid by motorists. All of it was intended to be used 
for road and bridge improvements. It ought to be used for its intended purpose. 

After protecting the integrity of highway use taxes, we ought to guard against 
proposals that will reduce the revenue available for the highway program. 

Don’t Triple Ethanol Mandate 

For instance, the renewable fuels mandate proposed in S. 1766, the “Energy Pol- 
icy Act of 2002,” would require that large amounts of renewable fuels, primarily eth- 
anol, be sold in the U.S. If enacted, that provision would nearly triple the current 
demand for ethanol, which, because of the tax subsidy for ethanol-blended fuels, 
would have a severe impact on revenues to the Highway Trust Fund. The trust fund 
currently loses more than $1 billion per year because of the tax treatment of gas- 
ohol. when fully implemented, the ethanol mandate of S. 1766 would result in an 
annual revenue loss greater than the obligation limitation distributed this year to 
the States of Nevada, Oklahoma, Montana, Virginia, Connecticut, Oregon, and 
Rhode Island combined. 

We strongly urge you to oppose the expansion of the ethanol mandate in S. 1766 
or, if you support mandated ethanol use, to bring equity to ethanol teixation . . . 
in other words, levy the same tax on ethanol that you do on gasoline. 

Stem Diversions of Highway Funding 

We also urge the committee to oppose any new diversions of highway funding 
away from road and bridge improvements. In particular, I know that you, Mr. 
Chairman, and other members of the full committee have previously indicated your 
strong interest in finding additional funds to support passenger rail development in 
the U.S. While Congress considers whether and to what extent public financial sup- 
port for passenger rail service makes sense, we urge the subcommittee to resist at- 
tempts to divert Highway Trust Fund dollars to rail. The needs are simply too great 
on our primary transportation system — highways — to justify the expenditure of lim- 
ited financial resources to build or operate a passenger rail system. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, some have also suggested a fuel tax increase as a means 
to increase highway funding. Given the current state of the economy and the Presi- 
dent’s general opposition to tax increases, I suspect there is little possibility that 
Congress will approve a teix increase as part of the reauthorization bill. In any case. 
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I expect tcixpaying motorists are unlikely to support a rate increase unless it is clear 
that the funding guarantees of TEA-21 will be continued, that the enormous exist- 
ing balance in the Highway Account will be spent down, and that highway users 
are not subsidizing other Federal programs that have little or no direct benefit to 
motorists. 

I also have one final observation about the President’s budget. Rather than spend- 
ing down the balance in the Highway Trust Fund, the Administration projects a 
dramatically growing balance beginning in fiscal year 2004, the first year of a reau- 
thorized highway program. Over 4 years, the balance is projected to grow by a 
whopping $17.4 billion despite using very conservative estimates of annual tax re- 
ceipts. 

Urge President Bush to Support Continuation of TEA-21’s Funding Guarantees 

We are told by Administration sources that those projections are simply based on 
the extraordinarily low 2003 spending as a baseline adjusted for inflation in future 
years. Unfortunately, however, it also indicates at the very least that the Adminis- 
tration has not yet made the policy decision to support continued budgetary fire- 
walls and a RABA-like mechanism tying highway funding to tax receipts. There is 
still time for the President to make that policy decision before submitting his reau- 
thorization proposal to the Congress, but I believe the recent budget documents are 
an ominous warning that members of this subcommittee. State and local public offi- 
cials, and we in the private sector need to work very hard to convince top Adminis- 
tration officials that the TEA-21 funding guarantees must be continued in the next 
bill. 

Former Transportation Secretary Rodney Slater used to say that highways are 
about more than concrete, asphalt, and steel; they’re about new opportunities and 
quality of life. We at The Highway Users understand the value of a good transpor- 
tation system, centered on our road network. It isn’t an end in itself; it’s a tool to 
move us, our families, our customers and employees, and our products where they 
need to go as safely and with as little delay as possible. 

As Federal Highway Administrator Mary Peters is quick to point out, however, 
it takes a lot of concrete, asphalt, and steel to realize those benefits. That’s the cen- 
tral point of this hearing and much of the coming debate on 2003 funding and the 
reauthorization bill: we need a well-funded Federal highway program to improve 
safety, reduce congestion, enhance air quality, and keep our manufacturers and pro- 
ducers competitive in the marketplace. 

We look forward to working with all of you to see that your colleagues, journalists, 
and the general public understand the unique and vital role that our highway sys- 
tem plays in our overall economy and our quality of life. 
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Motor Fuel Excise Tax Reve>xe Leakage Analysis 

Executive Summary 

Motor fuels excise tax evasion is a continuing problem. Constant monitoring and continued 
diligence are required io making and enforcing statutory and regulatory changes so that tax 
admimstratioD is more effective, efficient, and fair, while tnmunizing compliance costs to the 
greatest extent possible. This discussion document prepared by KPMG Consulting, Inc. for the 
Center for Balanced Public Policy describes various tax evasion techniques and makes a rough 
estimate of the potential scope of the problem. Documented evasion techniques include daisy 
chains, bootlegging, cocktailingi'blending, fraudulent exemption claims, failure to file or filing 
false information returns, and the use of jet fuel in highway vehicles. We particularly focus on jet 
fuel because it is the only major transportation fuel supply not currently subject to federal excise 
tax at the terminal rack. 

Using several federal data sources and supported by recent Florida experience, we estimate the 
federal revenue shortfall from jet fuel diversion alone may range between $1.7 billion and $9.2 
billion over the next 10 years. State transportation lax collections may be suffering similar losses. 
As with most estimates of tax evasion, this estimate is necessarily ^proximate and based on 
certain assumptions that cannot be fully documented. It does indicate that ongoing revenue losses 
are a significant problem for tax administrators and honest business taxpayers facing ccmipetition 
from tax evaders. 

We desenbe some of the many tax evasion techniques found in the literature, court cases, and 
press articles. While there have been significant revenue losses in the court cases we have 
identified, it is quite likely that much more evasion occurs than the amount caught and 
documented. We have not been able to develop enou^ information to prepare independent 
revenue estimates of losses resulting from these techniques, but the information that is available 
indicates that substantial losses continue to occur. 

Florida began taxing aviation fuels at the rack on July 1 , 1 996, along with other changes. During 
the first year under the new system, Florida experienced a 21.4>perceat increase in aviation fuels 
taxes. V^e it might be necessary to fine«tune Florida’s approach if implemented at the national 
level to avoid any unintended consequences that could harm cash flows and affect compliance 
costs of co mm er c ial airlines and business aircraft users, such a policy has the potential to mitigate 
revenue losses and simplify fuel tax administration. In addition, while evidence suggests that 
taxing jet fuel at the rack could eliminate much of the ongoing federal revenue drain, the kinds of 
policy actions required to reduce or eliminate other forms of evasion are less clear. 


IC2001 KPMO Consulting, Inc. All rights reserved. Printed ir the USA 
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introduction 

Motor fuel excise taxes are an important source of federal axxl state revenues and finance a large 
share of improvements in the nation’s transportation system. Most federal motor fuel excise 
taxes are deposited in trust fimds for this purpose. Some collections have gone into general 
revenues and a small portion is deposited in Ae Leaking Underground Storage Tank (LUST) 
Trust Fund. Federal and state tax rate increases over the years have correspondingly increased 
incentives for tax evasion with the 18.4-cents per gallon federal gasoline lax and 24.4-cents per 
gallon diesel fuel tax greatly exceeding profit margins on fuel sales at any point in the distribution 
system. While numerous legislative and regulatory steps have been taken by the federal and state 
governments, evasion remains a problem. 

Monitoring federal excise tax collections and evasion is complicated by the variety and lack of 
coordination between federal data collection systems. The Energy Information Administration 
(ElA) tracks gallons produced, imported, exported, changes in stocks, and consumption. Using 
reports from the stales, the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) tracks gallons consumed in 
taxable and nontaxable use and tax collections. The Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) 
collects survey data on jet fuel costs and consumption of U.S. carriers, but not foreign earners 
going to and from the US. The FAA also does not separately report U.S. carrier purchases 
within the U.S. and purchases overseas. IRS tracks federal excise lax collections, but not gallons 
consumed. IRS tables reporting excise tax refunds are inadequate for accurately determining the 
specific excise tax to which refunds arc attributable or the quarter to which refunds apply. This 
difficulty is particularly acute when there is a tax rate change. Table 1 shows select^ fuel excise 
tax collections reported on IRS Form 720 for fiscal years 1909 and 2000.' 


Table 1 

Federal Excise Taxes Reported by the IRS^ 
(Millions of dollars) 

Fiscal Years 


Retail Excise Taxes 

1999 

2000 

Special Motor Fuels, total 

24 

20 

Manufacturer Excise Taxes 

Aviation gasoline 

58 

58 

Gasoline except for use In gasohol 

21,237 

21,041 

Diesel fuel 

7,896 

8.230 

Gasoline for use In gasohol 

244 

270 

Gasohol 

1,799 

2,124 

Aviation fuel, noncommercial 

173 

159 

Aviation fuel, commercial 

650 

668 

Kerosene (effective July 1m 1998) 

78 

80 

Total 

32,158 

32.649 


' The federal fisral veu nnu firan October 1 to SeptcmbcT 30. 

= SOI BuIlrHiL Spriiiu 2001 . TAle 21, Intetiral Revenue Service. (Wellington. DC: DepMtinenl of the Treeaiiy). 
©2001 KPMG ConsulOnfl. Inc. All rights reserved. Printed in the USA. 
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In FY 1999, $35 billion of motor fuel excise taxes was deposited in the Federal Highway Trust 
Fund.^ This fund is used for developing and maintaining U.S. highways, mass transit, and other 
transportation related purposes. In FY 1999, excise taxes on the sale of gasoline, diesel and 
special fuels, and gasohol were about 90 percent of Federal Highway Trust Fund receipts.^ 
Gasoline excise taxes account for about 60 percent of Federal Hij^way Trust Fund receipts. 

Motor Fuel Excise Taxes Deposited in the Federal Highway Trust Fund, 

FY 1990-1999 



[ aGASOUNE OMESEL AND SPECI AL FUELS OGASOHOL | 


Policy makers became aware of widespread motor fuel excise tax evasion schemes soon after the 
1983 federal excise tax rate increase from 4 cents to 9 cents per gallon, and a further increase on 
diesel fuel to 15 cents in 1984. Since the mid- 1 980s, Congress and the states have enacted 
numerotis statutory changes in attempts to reduce motor fuel tax evasion. Evasion was once 
estimated to be between 3 and 7 percent of all fuel taxes, and between 15 and 25 percent of diesel 
taxes alone.’ Widc^rcad motor fuels excise tax evasion in the early 1980s led to a senes of 
federal statutory changes beginning with the Tax Reform Act of 1986 (sec Appendix II). One 


’ FY 1998 trust (uad deposits are understated and FY 1999 deposits overstated relative to hiftorical experience because 
tbeie was a one-time delay in mnsfemng deposits. 

^Federal Midway Administiatioa. Status of the Federal Highway Trust Fund 1958-1999 (Table F£'210, available from 
ltttp://Www-.fhwa.do(.gov/ohim/hs99^f\ielJitm). FHWA defines special fbels as '^dtead fuel and, to the extent they can 
be quantified, liquefied petroleum gases such as propMe." In addition to motor ftiels, cenain other excise taxes are also 
transferred to the Highway Trust Fund, including S3. 3 billion in FY 1998 and $4.0 billion in FY 1 999. 

’ Federal Hij^way Adminiatradoo, Dqwrtment of Tianspofiation. Fuel Tac Evasion: The Joint Federai/Siau Motor 
Fuel Tax Compliance Project. Report No, FHWA-PL-92-028. (Washingtoa DC: The Federal Highway 
Administration, Jime 1992). 18. 

$2001 KPMG Consulting. Inc. All rights reserved. Printed in the USA 
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key change has been to generally impose federal fuels excise taxes upon removal from the 
tenninal rack, including gasoline, undyed diesel, kerosene, and gast^ol. 

Motor Fuel Excise Tax Evasion Schemes 

Various schemes have been used for evading excise taxes, including “daisy chains,” bootlegging, 
cocktailing/blending, fraudulent exemption claims, failure to file or filing false ioformaiion 
returns, and the use of jet fuel in highway vehicles. 

p ^j^Y rhains The “daisy chain” creates a paper trail that makes it difficult for auditors to track 
the sale and taxation of the fuel. Typically, the paper trail shows that the motor fuel is taxed at 
some point in the chain and sold to the retailer tax-paid, but the tax is never remitted to the 
government. The entity in the chain with liability for the tax often disappears. The taxation of 
diesel fuel at the rack, dyeing, and expanded enforcement have reduced the use of daisy chains , 
but progress is instructive in dem<»istrating bow evaders have been able to move on to other 
techniques. Indeed, ftiel tax evasion history U characterized by a series of policy changes and 
enforcement activities resulting in some evasion opportunities being curtailed only to be replaced, 
at least in pan, by others. While evasion may never be eliminated as long as taxes arc imposed 
on fuels, excise tax analysts generally believe evasion can be significantly reduced by taxing as 
much fuel as possible at the rack. 

Bootleg^g. Like other smuggling, motor fuels bootlegging occurs when a low lax jurisdiction 
is near a high tax jurisdiction. Such smuggling frequently occurs between states, costing sutes 
tax revenues and their share of the Federal Highway Trust Fimd; however, bootlegging may also 
occur when motor fuels enter the country over the lx>rdcr. Similar problems may occur with fuel 
sold on Indian reservations. 

p |-gndiil^t Ftgmption Claims . Evaders frequently make fraudulent claims for the nontaxable 
fuel use, such as for home heating oil or off-r^ farming, to avoid excise taxes or to resell fuel at 
a tax inclusive price without remitting tax to the government. 

For example, in April 1997, US Oil Week reported that prosecutors in Riverside County, 
California, charged two individuals in the motor Kiel distribution business with multiple counts of 
stale excise and sales tax evasion for supposedly forging farm exemption certificates for the 
purchase of tax-free clear diesel fuel. The defendants allegedly sold the tax-free diesel fuel to 
customers as tax paid.^ 

Failure to File nr Filing False Information . Failure to file an excise tax return or filing a false 
excise tax return are common techniques used by evaders. 


* There have been a number of successful prosemtioos of daisy chains since the 19S0s. The IRS recently reported 
successes in prosecuting irubviduais in relation to operation “Red Daisy.” More than two-dozen defendants have been 
convicted for their roles in a motor fuel distribution evasion scheme operating in the New York metropolitan area in the 
1990s. One tramactioa defrauded the federal government and the State of New Jersey of more than S 140 million of tax 
revenue on the sale of 500 million gallons of gasoline. The courts senmneed the eight defendants named in the report 
to a variety of terms of imprisoninent and to restituuon touUng over $2 million. See Criminal Investigation. “Excise 
Tax.” FY 2000 National Operations Annual Report. (Internal Rcveoac Service. Depanmeni of the VS. Treasury). 

’ “In the News.” Fuel Tax Ewion Highlights. Volume 6, December 1997. FederaJ Highway Administiatioo, 
Depanmem of Transportanon. (Available from btip;//www.fhwa.dot.gov/policy/W97dce.btm.) 

©2001 KPMG Consulting. Inc. All rights rasarved. Printed in the USA. 
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■ On March 24, 1999, Delbert Delmar Claric III was indicted on 11 counts of excise tax 
evasion, totaling S209,764.23, for selling untaxed diesel fuel at a tax inclusive rate, without 
remitting the tax to the government. Clark pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to 15 months 
imprisonment and ordered to pay all taxes, penalties, and interest due.* 

■ On June 23, 2000, Keith A. Parry, operating out of Phoenix, Arizona, pled guilty to income 
tax evasion and was scnteix:ed to 15 months imprisonment and ordered to pay the 
underreported taxes (over $800,000) relating to the preparation of false federal excise tax 
returns in an effort to defraud die federal government of taxes on the sale of jet fuel, diesel 
fuel, and gasoline.^ 

Cocktailing/Blending . This technique increases profits by extending diesel fuel with used motor 
oil and other distillates including pollutants, cleaning agents, and unimisbed refinery products. 
There are two reasons in particular why this technique is attractive: 

the substances used to extend the Juel were often not regulated so those quantities 
were not in any fuel tax reporting system; and ...in some cases the substances were 
regulated as waste materials so an unscrupulous person could get paid to dispose of 
the products and then blend them into gasoline and get paid again by the public. 

A 1981 expose on gasoline bootlegging by the Long Island newsp^>er, Newsday. recounted an 
incident where a cab driver pointed gun at a station operator when the mixture caused the 
cab to stop running while still in the station.**' ' 

We understand that cocktailing/blending, also referred to as **below the rack blending” continues 
to the present and not only results in an ongoing revenue loss, but is also dangerous to society at 
large when hazardous waste is blended with taxable fuels. IRS’ ExStars program is studying 
ways to prevent untaxed below the rack blending.'^ **FingeTprintii^” is a method for tracing fuel 
from the retail outlet, back to the distributor and the terminal system, so diat authorities may be 
able to learn where in the distributioo chain the fuel was blended 

The following table originally published in U.S. Oil Week in 1996 illustrates various schemes 
used to evade taxes that are largely focused on cocktailii^/blending. 


* Crimiiul Investigalioa “Excise Tax.** FY 2000 National Operations .Annual Report. (loteoial Revenue Service, 
Depaitment of the U.S. Treasury). 

* Cnnunal Inveshganoo. **£x^ Tax.** FY 2000 National Operations Annual Report. (Interasl Revenue Service, 
Deparcncni of the U.S. Treasury). 

'* Ronald E. Raven, Ph.D. Deliver Us From Evil: Governmental Responses to Retorts of Fuel Tax Evasion 
fWasfaingioa. D.C.: Federation ofTax Administrators, 1999), 21 . 

" Ibid. 24. 

*^**ExSiars Briefing. February 24, 1999.** (Available from http://www.petr(rfx.com/ExSlarsiuinlO 


^2(X)1 KPMG Constating. Inc. All rights reserved. Printed in (he USA 
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I *'Fuel Tax Cons Rampant"^^ | 

IRS district 

Alleged evasion type 

Amount I 

allegedly I 
evaded I 

Albuquerque 

Blended transmix widiesel, gasoline 

S99,- 45(d): 
S100.026(q| 

Atlanta 

Used oil reprocessor indicted (Jerry Radney pled guilty OW 

2112; 6/26195) 

S2,500,000ld) 


63 otber used oil cases 

■nil iri'T 



NA 1 

■ i| I II M 




Russian Mafia blended kerosene w/dlesei 

$100,000 


Russian Mafia blended kerosene w/diesei 

$173,000 

Buffalo 

Three entitles blended kerosene w/dlesel 

$48,000: 

$1,6000; 

$1.4000(d) 

1 

Blended SOS kerosene w/dlesel 


Chicaqo 

Refiner used motor oil to otoduce diesei. kerosene 


Greensboro 

Blended crankcase oil w/dlesel 

$40,000 1 

Houston 

Refinery sold middle distillate oil as off-spec fuel 

111 " II' IIM 


Blended gasoline blendstocks w/gasoline 



Blend^ used oil w/off-spec diesel between two tanker trucks 

NA 


10 entities blended kerosene w/diesel 


Laguna Niguel, 
Calif. 

Blended light cycle ok. transmix, PO-70 w/diesel 

$313, 421(d) 


Blended transmix Iraht cycle ok w/diesel 

$198,437 


Blended transmbc, light cycle ok w/diesel 

$139,806 


Blended waste products w/dlesel 

$1,000,000^ 


Blended fuel ok w/diesel 


Ptxrenix 

Unregistered refiner fractionated transmix Into diesel fuel, 
naptha: naptha blended w/oasokne 

$1,000,000 (g/d) 



■ III II 1 


Small refiner blended 70% taxable diesel w/30% oil 

SSOO.OIXXd) 


Refinery produced middle distillate ok, charged excise tax; 
didn't remit 

$15,000,000 


Blended atmospheric gas oil w/diesel 

$350.000(d) 


Blended atmospheric gas oil w/diesel 

$3S0.000(d) 

Seattle 


$SO.OOO(d) 


Cleaned up oil spills, blended w/diesel, kerosene 

$S0.00O(d) 



(d)=diesel: 

(q)=gasoline 


The above table has been repnxtuccd, m-Aill. fhxn U.S. (XI Week (Bob (jougb. "Fuel tax cons rampant,*’ VS OU 
Wetk. (June 10, 1996): 18.) 
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Jet Fuel U>c in Highway Vehicles . Unlike the federal taxation of gasoline and diesel fuel, excise 
tax IS generally imposed on non-gasoiine aviation fuel (**jet fuel”) when sold by registered 
producers. Jet fuel is essentially the same as kerosene'^ (which is taxed at the diesel rate), but 
under current law is taxed at either 4.4 cents a gallon, in the case of commercial use, or 2 1 .9 cents 
for non-commercial use. Exempt removal of undyed jet fuel from the rack creates tax evasion 
mcendves and opportunities that may result in the loss of not only federal and state aviation taxes, 
but more importantly diesel fuel excise taxes, because sonJescri^d ”jet fueP can readily be used 
in on-road diesel trucks. 

While somewhat dated, a 1983 case illustrates jet fuel tax evasion opportunities. On August 17, 
1983, the New York State Tax Commissiorter issued Tenneco ^1 Company a Notice of 
Determination of Tax Due Under Motor Fuel Tax Law alleging dial Tenneco owed tax on jet fuel 
it sold untaxed to Doug-Long. Inc. An audit of Doug-Long, a registered distributor of diesel 
motor fuels, had revealed that frx>m September 1981 to February 1983, of the 317,816 gallons of 
jet fuel Tenneco sold untaxed to Doug-Long, 1 16.367 gallons were sold at a truck stop operated 
by Doug-Long, or sold to heating oil jobbers. However, the Notice of Determination against 
Tenneco was canceled because the court ruled that Tenneco's sale to Doug-Long was not a retail 
sale, and therefore not subject to the taxes iir^x^sed on motor fuel. The court did conclude that 
tax was due on the sale of jet fuel as motor friel from a registered motor fuel distributor. The 
finding did not directly result in the assessment of Doug-Long, and we have been unable to 
determine whether the state ultimately collected the tax.'^ 

In a similar case, after a year-long investigation ending in August 1995, 23 defendants were 
charged with participating m an evasion scheme that involved purchase and blending of jet fuel 
with diesel fuel. This blended mixture was sold at service stations and truck stops in Southern 
California. As of December 15, 1995, six defendants had pleaded guilty.*’ 

Jet fuel may leak into the motor fuel distribution system through a combination of the following 
events. 

1. Jet fuel taxed as iet fuel and used as diesel fuel . When tax is paid on jet fuel but the fuel 
is used as diesel fuel for an on-road use, the Airport and Airway Trust Fund receives the 
benefit of the 4.3H:ents per gallon tax (for fuel sold for commercial use), or the 21.8- 
cents per gallon tax (for non-commercial use), while the Federal Highway Trust Fund 
loses the 24.3-cents per gallon on-road diesel fuel tax. The 0.1-cent per gallon LUST 
Trust Fund is not affected. 

2. Jet fuel not taxed and used as diesel fuel . When tax is never paid on jet fuel but it is used 
as on-road diesel fuel, the Airport and Airway Trust Fund receives no benefit and the 
Federal Highway Trust Fund and the LUST Trust Fund lose the 24.4-cents per gallon 
on-road diesel file] tax. 


Jet fuel must meet ceitam additiooal specifications, but these <lo not afTcct its suitability for highway use. 

Jet foci can be taxed at the 24.4-cents per gallon kerosene rate when removed at the nek, but is not taxed at the rack 
if ceiuflcation is provided that it will be used as fuel in an airenft. Commercial aviation users may register with the 
IRS and either pay a 4.4-cents per gallon tax when they purchase jet fuel from a producer (the commer c ial aviation tax 
rate) or purctuM it tax free and self-assess tax when the foe! is used. Commercial aviation users paying the foil tax rate 
are allowed to claim a refund or credit for tax in excess of 4.4 cents when the jet fuel is used. 

“ New York State Tax Commission. “In the Matter of the Peiitioa of Tenneco Oil Company .” New York State Tax 
Reporter. (CCH Incorporated: Febniaiy 18, 1986.) 

“3 Plead Guilty to BiOong CovemmeDt Out of Fuel Tcies,” The Los Angeles Tunes, B4. 
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3- Diessl fu el is described and sold as exempt iet fuel, but does not meet let fuel 
specificati ons and is used as hiyfawav diesel fuel . Here, the Highway Trust Fund loses 
the 24.3-cents per gallon diesel lax, and the LUST Trust Fund loses 0. 1 cents per gallon. 

Taxing aviation fuel at the rack would bring it into conformity with federal gasoline and diesel 
fuel taxes and would remove major tax evasion opportunities. As described above, the diversion 
of jet fuel for on-road use is only one of a number of fuel tax evasion schemes, but it is one where 
it may be possible to develop rough estimates of the current revenue drain and the corresponding 
revenue increases that could result from taxing it at the rack. 

Using data from the Energy information Administration (EIA), the Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA), and IRS’ SOI Division, we have estimated the national lax gap potentially 
attributable to jet fuel diverted for highway use. Because these tax gap estimates arc based on 
differences in the fuel volumes reported in several federal data systems, these estimates may be 
understated or overstated due to sampling error and other inconsistencies and inaccuracies 
between data collection systems. These estimates assume jet fuel volumes reported by air carriers 
to the FAA arc consistent with those imported to the IRS. To the extent this is not the case, it 
would contribute to a further revenue shortfall. In addition, we do not attempt to estimate any 
shifting of fuel to the 4.4-ccnt commercial tax from the 21.9-ccnt noncommercial aviation lax. 
Such transfers would also increase the revenue loss and these effects could be mitigated by taxing 
jet fuel at the rack. 

The first section of Table 2 begins with EIA data on jet fuel supplied for domestic consumption 
expressed in thousands of barrels per day and removes tax-free military jet fuel production. 
These net figures are then converted into annual gallons supplied for commercial jet aircraft use. 

The second section shows FAA jet fuel consumption data for domestic and international flights of 
U.S. earners, which are reported on a fiscal year basis. These data are adjusted in the third 
section of Tabic 2 to approximate calendar years. Genera! aviation data are collected in surveys 
on a calendar year basis and wc had to estimate fiscal year effects 

Jet fuel used in commercial international travel is not taxable and mast be removed. Domestic jet 
fuel purchases by foreign flag carriers are not available, but this is largely offset by foreign fuel 
purchases of U.S. carriers that are included in the data.'* The difference between EIA data on net 
jet fuel gallons supplied and FAA data on jet fuel consumed represents a portion of the potential 
tax gap. 

Because EIA measures product supplied as being equal to domestic production plus net imports 
(imports less exports), less the net increase in primary stocks, there may be small timing 
differencevS between when jet fuel leaves the refinery and when it is reported to the FAA as 
consumed. Wc understand a small amount of tot^ jet fuel production is used in electric 
generation to meet air quality requirements and for fueling certain turbine generators. This will 
reduce the gap between EIA-reportcd jet fuel production and FAA -reported jet fuel consumption. 
Some jet fuel consumption reported by commercial carriers to the FAA is reported by refineries 
to EIA as kerosene or as No. I distillate production. This will increase the gap. It is also likely 


U.S. conicis repon their loial fuel consumption to ibe FAA, but foreign cameis Co ooi. On net, ihcre are slightly 
more arrivals on U.S. carriers from foreign destinations (using fuel purchased abroad) than U.S. departures on foreign 
camcn (using fiicl purchased domestically). As a result, by subiracring FAA-rcpoiied imcniational fuel consumption 
of U.S. carriers we may overstate domestic use and understate the esiimated tax gap. Statistics collected by the 
Department of Transpottaiion from domestic and foreign air carriers show that fix the I9%-1998 period. 5.9 percent 
more passengers airived from foreign destinations on U3. carriers than departed from the U.S. on foreign caxiicn. See 
tables 1-37 and 1-38 in "National Transportation Statistics 2000," Department of Transportation. 
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that some jet fuel is lost between the refinery and aircraA fuel tanks, which could result in an 
overstatement of the tax gap.’’ On net, we do not know whether the potential tax gap is actually 
somewhat smaller or somewhat larger due to these reporting inconsistencies; however, we believe 
that any net ad}ustment would not affect our conclusion that significant volumes of jet fuel arc 
being diverted for on>road use.^ 


For example, if 0.25 percent of the ElA-reported 23,501 million gallons of jet fuel in 1909 were to have been kMt 
before reaching the aircraft tank, the tax gap would be reduced by 59 miliion gallcMS, or 2 percent of the estimated 
2,901 million gallon gap. If jet fuel were taxed at the rack, it is likely that these losses would be subject to federal 
excise tax. 

^ The ElA also collects data on jet fuel delivered to ultimate customers using Form E1A-7S2C. These data, which are 
collected from approximately 190 pnme suppliers representing ptoduccts, imponers. and inier-Siaie resellers and 
retailers, show a gap averaging about 2.S billion gallons per year over the 1995-2000 period and of about 3.3 billion 
gallons in 2000. Conversatioos with EIA stafT indicate that they are not cenain of the reasons for this repotting 
difference. They suggest that a portion of the gap could be attributable to direct importation of jet fuel by commerciai 
airlines, which are not included in EIA's sample ftame. They also cite a May 1996 Doemg Corporahon paper 
indicanng that part of the gap between jet fuel supplied by refmeries and throi^ imports and jet fUel consumption 
implied by annual seat miles (ASM) reported to the FAA exhibits a seasonal pattern. The Boeing paper reports that 
ElA-bascd demand is *1he highest from the late fall through the middle of the vnnter, while the ASMs show that it 
should be the highest durmg the summer.” See “Jet Fuel Data Status & [mportaiKe.** Momentby, A.M., Boeing 
Commercial Airplane Group, lATA Fuel Trade Forum, Johannesburg. May 1996. p. J. Because much of the used 
in the Boeing report reftecu years before the dyeing regulations took effect, the extent of any jet fuel diversion into use 
as heating fuel, as implied by the report, is uncertain. EIA staff have not considered any issues associated with the 
potential diversion of jet fuel for on-road use. 
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Table 2 

JET FI EL TAX GAP 


Energy Infonnation Administration 
Jet fuel supplied (mb/d) 

Less military jet fuel produced (mb/d) 

Net commercial domestic supply (mb/d) 
Domestic supply (mil. gal./year) * 

Federal Aviation Administration (mil. oal./vear>^' 

Fiscal years 

Domestic carriers 

International use 

Total US carriers 

General aviation 

Total jet fuel 

FAA data to reflect CY (using 75/25 allocation) 
Domestic carriers 
International use 

Adjustment for unreporled foreign carrier use 
Net International use 
Total US carriers 

General aviation 
Total jet fuel 

Estimated Tax Gap 

EIA gallons less FAA gallons 

Percent gallons missing (gap/EIA) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

1.514 

1,578 

1.599 

1,622 

1,673 

1,725 

176 

168 

144 

142 

140 

151 

1,338 

1,410 

1,455 

1,480 

1.533 

1,574 

20,512 

21,675 

22,305 

22,688 23,501 

24.196 


12,652 

13,022 

13.429 

13,754 

14.243 

14,742 

4.417 

4.557 

4,818 

5,128 

5,186 

5,433 

17,069 

17,579 

18,247 

18,882 

19,429 : 

20,175 

538 

596 

634 

772 

929 

1,035 

17,607 

18,175 

18,881 

19,654; 

20,358; 

21,210 


12,612 

13,167 

13.660 

13,877 

14,402 

14,824 

4,511 

4,658 

4,964 

5,186 

5,250 

5,463 

0.8459 

0.9100 

0.9491 

0.9620 1 

0.9411 

0.9411 

3,816 

4.239 

4,711 

4,989 

4,941 

5,141 

16.628 

17.426 

18,371 

18.866 

19,344 

19.966 

560 

608 

642 

815 

967 

1,035 

17,188 

18,034 

19,013 

19,681 ; 

20,311 

21,001 


3,323 

3,640 

3,292 

3.008 

3,190 

3,195 

16.2% 

16.8% 

14.8% 

13.3% 

13.6% 

13.2% 


* Thousands of barrels per day are converted to million of galloiu per year using 42 gallons per barrel and 
365 days per year, except in 1996 and 2000 when then are 366 days per year. 


Over the 6-year period from 1995 through 2000, this gap averaged 14.6 percent of domestic 
supply. By growing the 2000 gap of approximately 3.2 billion gallons with the growth in real 
GDP as projected by the Congressional Budget Office, and by assuming an October 1. 2001 
effective date for shifting the point of taxation to the rack, we can make a projection of the 
potential shortfall in Federal Highway Trust Fund and LUST Trust Fund deposits. The potential 
shortfall in Federal Highway Trust Fund deposits for the FY 2002 to FY 201 1 period is $9.2 
billion and the LUST Trust Fund deposit shortfall is $38 million, it is not necessarily the case 
that 100 percent of this shortfall could be recovered by taxing jet fuel at the rack. 

Table 3 illustrates revenue loss projections assuming that diesel fuel taxes are being evaded at 
24.4 cents per gallon. It is possible that only a 4.4-cent commercial aviation tax is being evaded. 
If that were to be the case, the net lO-year revenue shortfall would be reduced from $9.2 billion to 


Table 22. “FAA Aerospace Forecasts Fiscal Years 2001 - 2012." Federal Aviatioa .AdmimstratioiL FAA Plaos and 
Policy. March 2001. http://api.ha-faa.BOv/foreca0l/Tabofboat.hlm. 
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$1.7 billion. Similarly, to the extent the 2 1 .9-cent per gallon noncommercial aviation lax is being 
evaiied, the net revenue shortfall would be $8.3 billion. 


Table 3 

Potential Revenue Loss Resulting from Jet Fuel Diverted for On-Road Use^^ 
(Dollars in mtllioDs) 

1999 2UU0 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 2010 2011 Total 

CBO real GDP 1.7% 2.6% 3 J% 3.2% 3.2% 3.2% 3.2% 3.2% 3.2% 3.2% 3.2% 

growth 

Jet fiiel divened 3.190 3.193 3.249 3334 3,444 3,554 3,668 3,785 3,906 4,031 4,160 4.293 4,431 
(mil. gal.) 

Loss to Highway 775 776 790 810 837 864 891 920 949 980 1,011 1,043 1,077 

Trust Fund 

(S0.243/gal.) 

Loss to LUST 3333344444444 

Trust Fund 

(SO.OOI/gal.) 

Fiscal year elTects 

Highway Trust Fund 641 831 858 886 914 943 973 1,004 1.037 1.070 9,157 

LUST Trust Fund 3344444444 38 

Total 644 835 862 889 918 947 977 1,009 1,041 1,074 9,195 

Florida recently moved the point of taxation for aviation fuel to the terminal tack, along with 
other changes. In 1997, one year after Florida started taxing gasoline, diesel, and aviation fuel at 
the rack, the Slate's Department of Revenue analyzed excise tax collection data and found that 
the state experienced the largest gain in tax collections for aviation fuel. While no published 
analysis has directly linked the increase in tax collections with the change in treatment of aviation 
fuel, over the one-year period beginning July 1 , 1996, when aviation fuel was first taxed at the 
rack, aviation fuel tax collections increased by 2 1 .4 percent.^ 

This dramatic increase could be attributed to a number of factors. There could be a decrease in 
illegal blending with diesel fuel It may also be that moving the tax collection point upstream 
decreases the potential for evasion simply because fewer and larger businesses are responsible for 
renutting tax to the government. Another portion of the dramatic increase in Florida could be due 
to kerosene being reponed as aviation fuel in Florida It could also be that previously unreported 
on-road fuel use is now being reported as taxable at the lesser aviation fuel tax rate, and is still 
used on the road. 

” Estimates of diesel tax lost is the amount that would go to the trust funds if the eatiie gap between ElA reponed 
volumes and FAA repotted volumes is cunently being diverted for on-road use. This loss could be sifpiificantly 
terhieed by moviiig the collecoon point to the rack. The calculations assume this change would be effective on October 
I. 2001. These estimates are before any o&ets for income and payroll taxes used in computing net federal levenue 
effects, in making these estimates we assume these taxes will be extended at cuncni latcs, which is consistent with 
congressional score-keeping lequiiemcnts. Under current law. the LUST Trust Fund financing talc goes to zero after 
March 31, 2005 and the diesel tax rate goes to 4.3 cents after September 30, 2005. 

State DOR analy^ adjusted the data to temove the effect of tax rate changes and other features of the legislalioa that 
were unrelated to shifting the point of taxation. Florida defines aviation fuel as “...fuel used in aircraft, and includes 
aviation gasoline and aviation tuibine fuels and kerosene." [The 2000 Florida Statutes, Title XTV, 206,9815.) 
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While the 21.4 percent gap experienced by Florida is significantly more than the 14.6 percent gap 
observed in the national data, other factors may have contributed to Florida’s aviation fuel uplift, 
and not just the capture of aviation fuel previously diverted for on-road use. Nevertheless, the 
Florida experience indicates that large percentage fuels tax increases are possible. 

Jel Fuel Use in Nonhighwav Vehicles . Another opportunity for jet fuel-sourec highway tax 
evasion is via off-road use refunds.’* While jet fuel can be taxed at the 24.4 cents a gallon 
diesel/kerosene highway tax rate when remov^ at the rack, it will not be taxed at the rack if 
certification is provided that it will be used as fuel in an aircraft. Clear jet fuel may be removed 
tax-free from the rack and certified for use in an aircraft, but resold through one or more below 
the rack brokers in a daisy-chain like scheme to honest ultimate vendors and described on resale 
documentation as clear, tax-paid diesel fuel. Ultimate vendors or off-road purchasers may 
subsequently file refund claims resulting in a federal revenue loss of up to 24.4 cents per gallon 
and comparable state losses without knowing that federal and state hi^way tax had never been 
paid thereon in the first place. Because ultimate vendors and off-road users may not be aware 
that what they believe is clear, tax-paid diesel fuel is actually untaxed jet fuel, and the ultimate 
vendor and end user invoices will describe the product as tax -paid diesel fuel. It would be very 
difficult for IRS to identify the abuse. This simple process may also be used simultaneously 1^ 
unscrupulous intermediary resellers to avoid EPA prohibitions on distribution of high sulfur fuel 
for highway use. Jet fuel ASTM specifications for jet fuel sulfur content can be as high as 3,000 
PPM - six times the sulfur level allowed by EPA for highway use. The use of comparatively 
lower viscosity jet fuel can result in damage to highway user vehicles' engines if too high a 
percentage of the jet fuel is used continuously in lieu of #2 diesel in a hot weather environment. 


Conclusion 

Motor fuels excise tax evasion is an ongoing problem requiring continual monitoring. As each 
new opportunity for abuse arises, revenue losses will be reduced if evasion is addressed through 
ongoing legislation, regulation, or increased enforcement activity. Based on our analysis, it 
appears that the diversion of jet fuel for highway use could be the cause of a significant, ongoing 
revenue shortfall. 

Florida began taxing aviation fuels at the rack on July 1, 1996, along with other changes. During 
the first year under the new system, Florida experienced a 21.4-percent increase in aviation fuels 
taxes. While it might be necessary to fine-tune Florida’s approach if implemented at the national 
level to avoid any unintended consequences that could harm cash flows and affect compliance 
costs of commercial airlines and business aircraft users, such a policy has the potential to mitigate 
revenue losses and simplify fuel tax adminiitiration. In addition, while evidence suggests that 
taxing jet fuel at the rack could eliminate much of the ongoing federal revenue drain, the kinds of 
policy actions required to reduce or eliminate other forms of evasion are less clear. 

While the expenence of Florida may or may not be representative of the revenue increase that 
would result from moving the point of jet foel taxation to the rack, national statistics from the 
ElA and the FAA strongly suggest the existence of a large revenue drain today. 


’* Became we have no data on ofT-road vehicle use of jel fijel, the resulting revenue sbortfaJl is not separated from the 
previously discussed evasion figures for on-raed vehicle use of jet fuel. 
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In addition to reducing tax evasion resulting from jet fuel diversion, opportunities exist to 
increase tax revenues by addressing other schemes for evading federal and state excise tax 
collections. 
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Appendix I: Review of Evasion Literature 

Public and private organizations have atten^ted to determine the extent of motor fuel excise tax 
evasion over the years. Indeed, the fuel tax evasion literature is extensive and this overview is 
not intended to capture all the work that has been done. While most estimates were prepared 
before federal regulations governing the current tax system were finalized, many of the tax 
evasion techniques described continue to be used. 


National Economic Research Associates, Inc,, February 1985 

In 1985, the New York State Petroleum Council asked National Economic Research Associates, 
loc. (NERA) to estimate the extent of gasoline excise tax evasion in the State of New York. In 
October 1 992, New York moved the point of gasoline excise tax collection fiom the retailer to the 
distributor, but this move greatly increased the incentive to evade tax collection. NERA 
estimated gasoline excise tax evasion by comparing gasoline consumption to reported sates. 
NERA’s first method extrapolated U.S. gasoline sales growth from 1982 to 1984 to New York. 
Their second method compared New York gasoline consumption with New York Eiepartment of 
Transportation traffic information and gasoline prices. Using the first method, NERA estimated 
that unreported gasoline sales were equal to 11.7 percent of repotted sales in 1984, and 18.0 
percent of reported sales in 1985. Using the second method, NERA estimated that unreponed 
gasoline sales were equal to 14.5 percent of reported sales in 1984, and 20.9 percent of reported 
sales in 1985.^* 


National Economic Research Associates, Inc., January 1987 

In 1987, another NERA study reported that federal gasoline tax evasion mcreased dramatically 
after 1983, and that evasion from 1984 to 1986 was approximately $500 million per year. NERA 
arrived at this evasion figure using two separate estimating methodologies. The first compared 
national consumpuon estimates to volumes upon which tax was collected to measure the tax gap. 
Using this method, NERA found little evasion from 1979 to 1982, but that evasion increas^ 
dramatically following the 1 983 gasoline tax rate increase.’* 

The average difference between consumption and volume taxed over 1979-1982 was 
about 1.8 billion gallons (which could he attributable partly to exemptions), but the 
average annualaed difference over 1984-1 986 was in excess of 7. 1 billion gallons. Thus 
the gap between (annual) consumption and taxed gallonage rose by over 5.J billion 
gallons after the rate increase, strongly suggesting a sharp rise in evasion.” 

NERA’S second methodology regressed figures of taxed gasoline gallons on two consumption 
senes (Energy Information Administration and the Federal Highway Administration) and 
compared these data to data on taxed gasoline gallons to measure the tax gap. Using both 


DuntMT, Fiedcnck C. Gasoline Tax Evasion in Sew York: Statewide Estimates. (Washmgton. DC: Nanoual 
Economic Research Associates, lac., Febniaiy 25, 1985.) 

Addanki. Su m a nth . Yuvml Cohen, and Frederick C. Dunbar Gasoline Tax Evasion. (Washingtoa DC: Nanooal 
Economic Research Associates. Inc.. January 21 . ) 987). 2. 

’’ Ibid. 5. 
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methodologieSf NERA estimated that approximately $500 million of gasoline tax revenue was 
evaded annually. 

NERA also evaluated previous stale gasoline tax law changes to determine whether moving the 
incidence of taxation aiTected state revenue collections. NERA reported that when New York 
State moved the incident of taxation from the wholesaler to the point of importation, taxable 
gallonagc increased 18 percent above the 1.6 percent nationwide average inacase for the same 
period (1995 and 1996.r 


The Joint Federal/State Motor Fuel Tax Compliance Project, 1992 

This comprehensive 1992 report discussed motor fticl tax evasion problems, and concluded, 
based upon prior studies, congressional testimony, and investigations, that . .the current level of 
gasoline tax evasion is between 3 and 7 percent of gallons consumed, and that the level of diesel 
fuel tax evasion is between 15 and 25 percent of gallons consumed.**^^ This study was the first 
comprehensive discussion of the issues surrounding fuel excise tax evasion. 


General Accounting Office, 1996 

In Diesel Fuel Excise Tax Change^ the GAO reported that diesel tax collections increased by $ 1 .2 
billion, following the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993 change that moved the diesel 
tax collection point to the terminal 

IRS‘ preliminary data indicate that diesel excise tax collections increased about SJ.2 
billion, or 22.5 percent, in calendar year 1994 as compared with 1993. This increase 
does not include additional revenues due to the OBRA 1993 increase of 4.3 cents per 
gallon in the tax rate. After adJusting/or increased refund and credit amounts, and for a 
portion of the increase that may be due to economic growth, the Treasury Department 
estimated that an increase of $600 million to S700 million was solely the result of 
increased compliance.^ 

This represented an increase of diesel fuel excise tax collections of 17.5 to 20.4 percent.^* 


” Ibid, 15. 

^ Federal Highway Admimsinuioo, Depaitntem of Tnusportatioii. Fuel Tax Ewsion: The Joint Federai/Siate Motor 
Fuel Tax Compliance Project. Report No. FHWA-PL-92-028 (Washington, IXD; The Federal Highway 
Administration, June 1992), 18. 

^ General Accounting Office. Diesel Fuel Excise Tax Chan^. GAO/GOD*96-53, (Washington. DC: U.S. (jeneral 
Accounting Office, 1996). 4. 

Using FY 1993 and numbers from the Federal Highway Administration, Tabic FE*210, we calculated the evasion 
loss range as a percentage of FY 1993 excise tax coilectioos. 
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Council on State Governments and the Council of Governors’ Policy Advisors, 1996 

Id addition lo reviewing the literanire on previous attempts to quantify fuel excise tax evasion. 
Road Fund Tax Evasion: A Stale Perspective estimated the loss of motor fuels taxes using two 
methods. First, the authors created three surveys lo measure the perception of evasion and the 
magnitude of the problem, and to collect information on strategies states are discussing and 
implementing. 

Principal revenue administrators estimated that the revenue from motor fuels taxes 
(gasoline and diesel fuels) would be increased by 6.53 percent, on average. The state-bv- 
state percentage revenue gain as provided in the survey was multiplied by the motor fuel 
taxes currently collected, to derive the $1.2 billion estimate provided.. 

Unfortunately, siq>porting information in the report is limited in that it does not separate the 
evasion estimate into the gasoline and diesel components or the state-by-staie components. 

The authors’ second method developed a statistical model comparing the estimated demand for 
motor fuels to excise tax revenue collections. The step-wise regression model estimated demand 
for each state using three equations with the following inputs: gallons of fuel per resident; 
gallons of fuel per driver; and gallons of fuel per vehicle. This approach yielded a revenue loss of 
$952 million.^^ The study did not provide the state-by-state estimates, the gasoline and diesel 
components of the revenue loss, or the percent of evasion (hat $952 million represents (on an U.S. 
aggregate or a state-by-state basis). 

To check their two estimates, the authors used estimated fuel evasion percentages from prior 
studies: 

■ The Federal/'Slate Motor Fuel Tax Compliance Project - 3 to 7 percent of all fuel taxes; 15 to 
25 percent of diesel taxes. 

■ Congressional Testimony — $ 1 . 1 billion lost to the Federal Highway Trust Fund. 

■ Virginia Study - New York equals 18 to 40 percent; California equals 1.3 to 2.2 percent; 
Virginia equals less than 10 percent 

This method resulting in a fuel excise tax evasion loss of approximately 7.8 percent of collections 
($1.5 billiOTi).^’^* However, the authors do not indicate how they derived their $1.5 billion figure 
or the gasoline and diesel shares. 


“ CounctI of State Govemmenis and the Council of Oovemors’ Policy Advisexs. Road Fund Tax Evasion: A State 
Penpective. (Lexington, KY : Council of State GovemiRcnts & Council of Governors' Policy Advisors, 1996), 55. 

The report did not state the percent of excise tax collections that $952 million represents, but using the relation&htp 
between the revenue loss and percentages of the first method described, this estimate would equal approximately 4.9 
percent of excise tax collections. 

Council of State Govenunents and the Council of Govemoo’ Policy Advisors. Road Fund Tax Evasion: A State 
Perspective. (Lexington, KY ; Council of Stale Govemmenis & Council of Governors' Policy Advisors, 1996), 55-56. 

The report did not state the percent of excise tax collections that $1.5 billion rqireseots, but using the relationship 
brtween the revenue loss and percentages of the first method described, this estimate would equal approximately 7.8 
percent of excise tax collections. 
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Steve Baluchi Federal Highway Administration, 1996 

Stephen Baluch's 1996 study describes how the effectiveness of enforcement activities can be 
measured For example, taxes assessed upon audit and the examination of returns, or the losses 
associated with criminal investigations can provide quantifiable data on evasion activities. For 
example, after Pennsylvania conducted a series of truck stop raids beginning in 1992, officials 
observed that taxable gallons increased by 4,2 percent in the first year.^ In addition, the impacts 
of legislative changes can be observed, aJtbou^ it is difficult to separate the types of legislative 
changes.^ Baluch stated that although federal statutory changes in the last 15 years have 
decreased the evasion levels, the potential for large revenue losses still exists. 

Since enactment of the dyed fuel program, at least 60 percent of the estimated evasion 
losses are now being recovered, an extremely favorable result considering that the 
FHWAfuel dye and marking report to Congress concluded that recovering SO percent of 
the estimated losses would be optimistic And yet. even if diesel fuel tax evasion has been 
reduced from a range of IS to 2S percent of the taxable product to a range of 3 to 7 
percent, that still represents several hundred million dollars of revenue yet to be 
recovered. And with a comparable range for gasoline, where evasion may actually be 
increasing again because of the greater difficulty of evading diesel fuel taxes, the total 
federal evasion losses may still amount to nearly $I billion, which leaves a substantial 
potential revenue target for future compliance efforts, although the relative cost and 
effort to recover it would likely increase. 


Raven, Ronald E., Ph.D., Federation of Tax Administrators, 1999 

Ronald Raven’s work is a comprehensive compilation of the events surrounding the changes in 
the taxation of motor fuels. He chronicles attempts by state and federal officials to address motor 
fuel tax evasion, os well as various schemes used by evaders. Raven reviews prior motor fuel 
evasion literature, and describes a number of court cases and investigations of the more notonous 
fuel tax evaders. This detail illustrates the magnitude of the evasion problem, as well as the 
necessity for governments to attack the creativity of the fuel tax evaders. His analysis focuses on 
the actions of Congress, the states, the Department of Justice, the Internal Revenue Service, and 
the Federation of Tax Administrators, as well as private parties, to combat the evasion of motor 
fuel excise taxes. After describing tax systems develop^ by federal and state governments to 
date, Raven describes an excise tax collection model that would meet the requirements of the 
main actors. This model, the Federal “Sponge ” Model, would establish a uniform tax rate at the 
federal level that would apply to all states and Native American reservations and would be 
allocated to states in the same manner as the International Fuel Tax Agreement (IFTA). State 
governments would collect taxes and conduct audits, while the federal government would gtUher 
information and provide refunds. 


Baluch, Stephen J. ‘'Revenue Enhancement Through increased Motor Fuel Tax Enforc e ment." Washington, DC: 
Federal Highway Administration, Department ofTianspoiution, 1996, 71. 

^’Ibid. 

” Ibid, 72. 
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Appendix II: Post-1986 Gasoline and Diesel Excise Tax Legisiative Changes” 


Major Motor Fuels Excise Tax Legislative Changes Since 1986 

Gasoline 

1987 

Effective January 1 . 1987, the tax rate increased by 0.1 cent per galon [to 9.1 cents per 
gallon.l [Enactment of the LUST tax.) 

1988 

The Tax Reform Act of 1986 moved die laxing point upstream from the wholesale level to 
the terminal or refinery level. This was Intended to reduce the tax adminrstration burdens 
on fuels outlets and IRS tax collection and enforcement costs. (Effective January 1 , 1988] 

1989 

The Technical and Miscellaneous Revenue Act of 1988 permitted wholesale distributors to 
sell gasoline on a tax-exempt basis and to claim the refunds for sales for (1) export. (2) use 
by state and local government, (3) use In [foreign trade in] aircraft or vessels, or (4) certain 
nonprofit educational organizations. This provision was intended to lessen administrative 
burdens of excise tax refund procedures for exempt users. 

1990 

Effective September 1, 1990, the tax rale decreased by 0.1 cent per gallon [to 9.0 cents per 
oallon.l [Expiration of the LUST tax.1 

1990 

The Revenue Reconciliation Act of 1990 raised taxes by 5.1 cents per gallon [to 14.1 cents 
pergallon] to raise revenue for the Highway Tnist Fund and for deficit reduction. [Effective 
December 1, 1990). [LUST tax was not in effect from September 1, 1 990 to December 1, 
19901 

1991 

The Revenue Recondliafion Act of 1990 imposed tax upon (1) removal from any refinery or 
terminal, (2) entry into the United States, or (3) sale to any unregistered person (unless 
there has been a prior taxable removal or entry), whether or not taxes have been 
previously paid. Removals or entries are not taxed for buHi transfers to tenninals. A refund 
(without interest) may be obtained if a taxpayer establishes that the gasoline was 
previously taxed. This was intended to discourage selling of tax-paid gasoline within a 
terminal and to collect excise tax on all fuel when Is dispensed over the tennlnal rack. 
[Effective July t , 1991.1 


No feqislative chanoes took effect. 

1993 

Effective October 1. 1993, the tax rate increased by 4 3 cents pergallon (to 18.4 cents per 
qallonl. 


No leoislative changes took effect. 

1996 

Effective January 1, 1996, the tax rate decreased by 0.1 cents per gallon [to 18.3 cents per 
galbnl. [Expiration of the LUST tax.) 

1997 

Effective October 1 , 1997, the tax rate increased by 0.1 cents per gallon [to 18.4 cents per 
galbnl. [Reinstitution of the LUST tax). 

1998- 

2000 

No legelative changes took effea. 


^ Legislative changes (except for bracketed text) from 198? to 1991 are reproduced from ‘‘Table IV. 1: Major Motor 
Fuels Excise Tax Legislative Cbonges Since 1 986.” General Accounting Offrce. Status of Efforts to Curb Motor fue/ 
Tax Evasion. CAO/OGD-92*67. (Washington, DC. U.S. General Accounting Office, 1992), 26. 
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Statement of Mr. James Duit, President, Duit Construction Company 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, on behalf of the American Road 
and Transportation Builders Association I would like to thank you for inviting us 
to be here this afternoon to discuss highway funding issues, particularly the impact 
of the unprecedented $8.6 billion cut in Federal highway investment that is on the 
table for fiscal year 2003 and what can be done to prevent a recurrence in the fu- 
ture. 

I am James Duit, President of Duit Construction Company, a highway construc- 
tion firm based in Edmond, Oklahoma. I am here representing ARTBA, which on 
Wednesday will mark its 100th anniversary representing the transportation con- 
struction industry here in Washington. ARTBA’s more than5,000members come 
from all sectors of our industry both public and private. Our industry generated 
$200 billionannually in U.S. economic activity and sustains the employment of more 
than 2.2 million Americans. 

My company was founded in 1969 and now provides good jobs for 300 permanent 
employees. Duit Construction specializes in paving, aggregates and quarries. I am 
a member of the Transportation Research Board’s pavement research committee. 

It was also my privilege to serve last year as chairman of the American Concrete 
Pavement Association. 

I am accompanied by Dr. William Buechner, ARTBA’s Vice President for Econom- 
ics and Research, who will be available to respond to any technical questions you 
may have. Dr. Buechner is a Harvard-trained economist who spent more than two 
decades as an economist for the Joint Economic Committee of the U.S. Congress. 

reason for negative RABA for fiscal year 2003 

The reason for the proposed $8.6 billion cut in the Federal highway program in 
fiscal year 2003 is well known. Since fiscal year 2000, the “revenue-aligned budget 
authority” or RABA provision of TEA-21 (Transportation Equity Act for the 21st 
Century) adjusts the annual firewall guarantee for highways if revenues into the 
Highway Account of the Highway Trust Fund are above or below the initial TEA- 
21 baseline revenue estimate. For fiscal year 2003, the RABA adjustment was deter- 
mined to be negative $4,369 billion-the first negative RABA adjustment ever. 

Subtracting the negative $4.4 billion from the original TEA-21 highway guar- 
antee of $27.7 billion gives the $23.2 billion Federal highway investment proposed 
in the President’s budget for fiscal year 2003. 

This is $8.6 billion less than the $31.8 billion enacted for Federal highway invest- 
ment during the current fiscal year. 

Senator, we greatly appreciate your leadership in addressing this issue by intro- 
ducing legislation to provide fiscal year 2003 funding of at least $27.7 billion, the 
original TEA-21 guarantee. We believe this is an excellent start and look forward 
to working with you to restore the highway funding this year. 

Before I discuss the consequences of an $8.6 billion cut in Federal highway invest- 
ment, I want to point out that the negative RABA was not the result of a reduction 
in gas tax revenues into the Highway Trust Fund. It is easy to misunderstand what 
happened, and the assertion that the proposed cut in highway funding was due to 
declining gas teix revenues has appeared in a number of newspaper articles. But it 
is not an accurate statement. 

According to data provided to ARTBA by the U.S. Department of the Treasury, 
motor fuel excise teixes collected by the Treasury during fiscal year 2001-the “look- 
back” year for the fiscal year 2003 RABA computation-were just about even with 
the amount collected during fiscal year 2000. There was a small decline in total rev- 
enues but virtually all of it was due to a reduction in excise teixes paid by heavy 
trucks. 

The overriding reason for negative RABA is that Treasury made a forecasting 
error in computing the fiscal year 2001 RABA adjustment and another forecasting 
error in crediting revenues to the Highway Account in fiscal year 2000. Treasury 
corrected both of those errors when computing the fiscal year 2003 RABA adjust- 
ment. These were technical corrections to past forecasting errors, caused to some ex- 
tent by the recession, but they account for almost $3 billion of the negative RABA 
adjustment that concerns us today. 

In addition, we believe Treasury has underestimated projected incoming Highway 
Account revenues for fiscal year 2003. This underestimate, we believe, added an- 
other $900 million to the negative RABA. The fiscal year 2003 revenue projection 
does not appear consistent with the administration’s overall economic assumptions 
and does not appear to take into account historical data showing that highway trav- 
el and truck excise tax receipts recover sharply after a recession ends. 
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The Treasury gas teix data and an explanation of how the fiscal year 2003 RABA 
adjustment was computed are attached to my prepared statement and I ask that 
they be included in the record. 

CONSEQUENCES OF PROPOSED $8.6 BILLION CUT IN HIGHWAY FUNDING 

Now I want to discuss the consequences of a $8.6 billion cut in Federal highway 
investment. 

Job Loss. An $8.6 billion cut in Federal highway investment in fiscal year 2003 
would reduce employment in America by more than 360,000 jobs over the next 7 
years, with roughly 70 percent of the job loss occurring in 2003 and the election year 
2004. This works out to more than 825 jobs per congressional district. A State-by- 
State breakdown of the job loss is included as an attachment to my testimony. If 
highway investment in fiscal year 2003 is provided at the TEA-21 baseline level of 
$27.7 billion (a $5 billion increase from the proposed RABA-adjusted level), the job 
loss would still be almost 170,000. Neither figure is acceptable at a time when the 
economy is struggling to emerge from recession. Much of the job loss will affect mi- 
norities, especially Hispanic workers who make up almost a third of the transpor- 
tation construction work force. A legislative solution that would restore only $5 bil- 
lion would concede that jobs will be lost. 

TEA-21 Reauthorization Baseline. The fiscal year 2003 obligation limitation will 
be the major determinant of the baseline funding levels for the fiscal years covered 
by TEA-21 reauthorization legislation. As the attached chart shows, the $8.6 billion 
cut would lower future baseline highway funding by more than $10 billion each year 
from the levels included in the fiscal year 2002 budget submitted just a year ago. 

Starting from this baseline will make it much more difficult for Congress to in- 
crease Federal highway investment after TEA-21 expires. Providing $27.7 billion for 
fiscal year 2003 would eliminate about half the shortfall, but restoring the full $8.6 
billion is the only way to provide a realistic baseline for reauthorization. 

Cancellation of Highway Improvements. Based on reports from State DOTs, a 
number of States have already started to terminate or postpone projects on the 
basis of the expected cut in fiscal year 2003 Federal highway funding. The chaos 
caused by the proposed cut in Federal highway funding will continue until Federal 
funding for fiscal year 2003 has been resolved. This needs to be addressed quickly 
to allow State construction programs to proceed unimpeded for the 2002 construc- 
tion season. 

Cannibalization of State Highway Budgets. The States rely on Federal highway 
funds to finance, on average, almost half of their highway capital improvement pro- 
grams. A cut in Federal highway funds in fiscal year 2003 would exacerbate their 
budget problems and likely force many to cannibalize their own highway improve- 
ment programs to complete construction on Federal-aid projects. 

HOW THE $8.6 BILLION COULD BE FINANCED 

Highway funding for fiscal year 2003 could be maintained at the fiscal year 2002 
level of $31.8 billion-and we believe should be-by utilizing the existing balance in 
the Highway Trust Fund’s Highway Account. According to the Treasury Department 
that balance stands today at about $20.5 billion. 

This balance is not needed to reimburse States for already committed projects and 
programs. Approximately $7 billion of the balance is a cash surplus that occurred 
because TEA-21 did not require the RABA adjustment until fiscal year 2000. More 
highway user fee revenues came into the trust fund in fiscal year 1998 and fiscal 
year 1999 than were spent. 

An additional $14 billion or so in the balance is to cover the unobligated contract 
authority that TEA-21 has provided to the States to date above the ^aranteed fire- 
wall (You’ll recall that TEA-21 authorized $177 billion for highway investment, but 
only guaranteed $162 billion under the budget firewall). 

That contract authority is worthless to the States unless this money is appro- 
priated from the trust fund. Otherwise, they cannot commit it to projects. 

It is time to free these surplus funds to save American jobs. 

PURPOSE OF THE RABA MECHANISM 

I would now like to turn to the second issue being addressed today-how to im- 
prove the RABA mechanism. 

Let me begin by pointing out that our overriding concern with Federal highway 
funding is not only that it be adequate to meeting our nation’s transportation needs 
but also that it be predictable and reliable. 

Highway and bridge investments often take a long time to plan and construct. To 
schedule projects efficiently. State Departments of Transportation need stable fund- 
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ing sources and predictable revenues. That is why the Federal highway program has 
a 6-year, rather than annual, authorization cycle. 

The RABA adjustment process was not expected by the Congress, the States or 
the industry to inject the kind of instability in Federal highway funding that we are 
currently facing. 

The purpose of RABA was to help implement the TEA-21 goal of using all reve- 
nues into the Highway Trust Fund for their intended purpose-investment in trans- 
portation improvements-in a timely manner. 

To accomplish this, TEA-21 set up a two-part process to determine the annual 
funding for the Federal highway program. 

First are the firewall amounts guaranteed in TEA-21, which from fiscal year 2000 
on were directly linked to Highway Account revenues collected during the previous 
fiscal year. These guaranteed amounts were based on revenue projections made at 
the time TEA-21 was enacted in June 1998. 

The second is the RABA adjustment, which automatically increases or decreases 
the firewall guarantee whenever actual revenues into the Highway Account exceed 
or fall short of the TEA-21 baseline estimates. 

Attached to my testimony is a detailed explanation of how the fiscal year 2003 
RABA adjustment was computed. 

The major problem with the computation process appears to be in the “look for- 
ward” forecasting provision. Although annual highway funding under TEA-21 is 
supposed to be tied to previous-year revenues, part of the RABA calculation requires 
making a forecast of Highway Account revenues during the budget year itself and 
comparing that forecast to the initial TEA-21 baseline. 

This “look forward” forecast has proven to be a major source of instability in the 
RABA computation because the projections have been off each year, as forecasts al- 
ways are. For example. Treasury overestimated fiscal year 2001 Highway Account 
revenues by $1.8 billion when computing the fiscal year 2001 RABA adjustment and 
corrected its mistake in the fiscal year 2003 RABA adjustment. 

This problem must be corrected when TEA-21 is reauthorized. 

POSSIBLE RABA IMPROVEMENTS 

There are a number of ways this could be done. One is to eliminate the “look for- 
ward” forecast part of the RABA formula. Basing RABA solely on the “look back” 
part of the formula might yield smaller RABA adjustments, but provide more pre- 
dictability and stability to Federal highway investment. 

Another option might be to establish a reserve that would automatically be drawn 
down whenever RABA is negative. In fact, such a reserve exists today in the High- 
way Trust Fund as I have previously explained. 

I would like to suggest a third, more fundamental, reform that would change the 
nature of the RABA mechanism in the TEA-21 reauthorization legislation. 

Under ISTEA and previous authorizations, the annual level of highway funding 
was budget-driven. Highway funding was determined by the overall budget cap and 
the level of the deficit, regardless of the amount of user fees paid into the Highway 
Trust Fund. As a result, the balance in the Highway Trust Fund kept growing, 
breaking trust with highway users who thought all their gas taxes were being in- 
vested in highway improvements. 

TEA-21 addressed this problem by making highway funding revenue-driven, by 
linking each year’s funding to the previous year’s revenues. RABA helped accom- 
plish this but, as we have seen, introduced the potential for unanticipated insta- 
bility into Federal highway investment. 

For reauthorization, ARTBA urges that Congress go the next step and make an- 
nual highway funding performance-driven. While TEA-21 has succeeded in increas- 
ing highway investment, the level at present is barely sufficient to maintain the 
physical condition of the nation’s highways and bridges. 

Under current funding, however, system performance-particularly congestion — is 
getting worse. In our TEA-21 reauthorization report, which has been supplied for 
the hearing record, ARTBA recommends that Federal highway investment from fis- 
cal year 2004 through fiscal year 2009 be set at a level that maintains not only the 
physical condition of highways and bridges, but mobility conditions as well. 

Based on data from the latest Conditions and Performance report submitted to 
Congress just over a year ago by the U.S. Department of Transportation, this goal 
would require an average annual Federal highway investment of $50 billion during 
the next 6 years, rising from $48 billion in fiscal year 2004 to $64 billion in fiscal 
year 2009. 

Funding this investment could be achieved by modif 3 dng the RABA provision. The 
modification would require setting guaranteed annual funding levels, as rec- 
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ommended in the ARTBA reauthorization report, computing the resulting outlays 
from the Highway Trust Fund, which 0MB and CBO already do, and automatically 
setting highway user fees at the beginning for each fiscal year to raise the required 
revenues. 

This is exactly what the U.S. Postal Service does. It determines the cost of deliv- 
ering the mail and sets postal rates at the level necessary to cover its costs. If the 
postal service followed the highway model, it would instead set postal rates at some 
arbitrary level and then deliver whatever mail its budget would cpermit. 

BUDGET RELATED EEAUTHORIZATION ISSUES 

Before ending, I want to briefly mention some additional budget-related issues for 
TEA-21 reauthorization. 

First, and most important, preserve the budget firewalls that apply to the high- 
way and mass transit categories and the guaranteed obligation limitation for high- 
ways. 

These two TEA-21 innovations have been instrumental in moving toward the goal 
of using all Highway Trust Fund revenues for surface transportation investment in 
a timely manner. The budget firewalls have removed the incentive to cut funding 
for the highway and transit programs, because the “savings” of doing so cannot be 
diverted to other uses. The guaranteed funding has, at least until fiscal year 2003, 
provided predictability to Federal funding for State DOT planning. 

Second, we suggest enactment of a maintenance-of-effort requirement for the 
States. An increase in Federal highway funding creates a temptation for State legis- 
latures to divert State-derived highway funds to other uses. A maintenance-of-effort 
requirement to receive Federal highway funds would eliminate that temptation. 

Third, we recommend a significant increase in funding for the mass transit pro- 
gram and, in conjunction with that, elimination or a cap on the ability of State 
DOTs to transfer highway program funds to transit. Each year, more than $1 billion 
of Federal highway funds are diverted by the States to transit operating and capital 
expenses, as permitted under the Surface Transportation Program (STP) and Con- 
gestion Mitigation and Air Quality (CMAQ) programs. This is in addition to the 
funding made available through the Federal mass transit program. Adequate fund- 
ing for the mass transit program should go hand in hand with dedicating highway 
program funds solely to highway improvements. 

Mr. Chairman, again I want to thank you very much for inviting me to testify 
on behalf of the American Road and Transportation Builders Association. 
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Response. As part of the annual preparation of the president’s proposed Budget 
of the U.S. Government, the Office of Tax Analysis of the U.S. Treasury prepares 
a forecast of revenues for the Highway Account of the Highway Trust Fund. A copy 
of the forecast used for preparation of the fiscal year 2003 budget is provided as 
Attachment 1. 

ARTBA’s analysis of these Treasury revenue estimates indicates that Treasury 
may have underestimated future Highway Account revenues. 

Treasury uses a complex model to forecast Highway Account revenues. Each of 
the six main revenue sources-the Federal gasoline, diesel and gasohol excises plus 
the taxes on truck sales, tire sales and truck use-is projected separately and the re- 
sults are added together to provide an overall revenue forecast. 

The Treasury revenue forecast raises three concerns: 

• The forecast projects that revenues from the retail tax on trucks will not re- 
cover to the fiscal year 2000 pre-recession level until fiscal year 2008, 7 years after 
the trough of the current recession (see the 4th line of Attachment 1). This is com- 
pletely at odds with every past recession, where truck tax revenues equaled or sur- 
passed the pre-recession peak within 2 years of the recession trough. This includes 
the 1981-82 recession, which was the worst in the post-war period and far more se- 
vere than the current recession. Assuming that it will take 7 years to reach a level 
attained within 2 years after previous recessions means the Treasury forecast may 
be significantly understating future Highway Account revenues. For example, if 
truck excise taxes return to the pre-recession peak in three rather than 7 years, an- 
nual Highway Account revenues would be $1.1 billion higher than the Treasury 
baseline. If it takes 4 years, annual revenues would still be more than $800 million 
higher than the baseline. 

• On February 28, the Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce reported that real Gross Domestic Product (GDP) rose 1.4 percent during 
the 4th quarter of 2001 rather than the previous estimate of 0.2 percent. The econ- 
omy appears to be stronger than originally thought and the GDP estimates used by 
Treasury to prepare the Highway Account revenue forecast thus may have been too 
low. Adopting a higher GDP forecast should also raise projections of Highway Ac- 
count revenues. 

• The Treasury Department credited the Highway Account with $26.9 billion of 
revenues in fiscal year 2001, even though just under $28 billion of revenues were 
actually collected. The difference was a bookkeeping correction to make up for the 
fact that $1,089 billion too much was credited to the Highway Account in fiscal year 
2000. This is explained in more detail in Attachment 2. For fiscal year 2002, Treas- 
ury estimates that Highway Account revenues will be $27.7 billion, which is a rea- 
sonable increase over the $26.9 billion credited to the account for fiscal year 2001 
given the forecast for economic recovery this year. But it is $300 million less than 
was actually collected in fiscal year 2001. Treasury says its revenue forecast models 
are independent of the amount of revenues collected in fiscal year 2001. But if the 
full $28 billion had been credited to the Highway Account in fiscal year 2001, would 
Treasury have projected a revenue decline in fiscal year 2002 in contrast to a fore- 
cast of economic recovery and growth? It seems more likely that a higher starting 
point would have resulted in higher revenue forecasts for fiscal year 2002 and all 
subsequent years. 

These concerns suggest Treasury’s January revenue estimates may be too pessi- 
mistic and will be revised upward when the estimates are recomputed with more 
recent data for the August budget review and the fiscal year 2004 budget. 

Given the strong upward 4th quarter GDP revision and the other issues raised 
in this response, the committee may wish to ask Treasury for new revenue esti- 
mates prior to the August budget review. 

A corollary issue has been raised: what level of cash balance should be maintained 
in tbe Highway Account? The Federal Highway Administration has said informally 
that a prudent balance would be $8 billion. 

There is no statutory reason for this. The only benefit of a cash balance is that 
it serves as a back-up source of funds in the event that outlays from the Highway 
Account exceed revenues into the account. ARTBA has found that, under reasonable 
assumptions about annual Highway Account revenues and obligation limitations, a 
positive cash balance will be maintained throughout the forecast period even if Con- 
gress provides $31.8 billion for the Federal highway program in fiscal year 2003. 

More fundamentally, however, the cash balance is not the appropriate measure 
of the level of spending supportable by the Highway Account. 

A better measure is the statutorily required Byrd test, which asks whether all an- 
ticipated revenues into the Highway Account over a 3-year period are sufficient to 
cover all anticipated bills that must be paid from tbe account during that time. This 
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recognizes that the highway funds distributed to the States each fiscal year actually 
spend out from the Highway Account over a seven to 9 year period, with most of 
the bills coming due during the first 3 years. 

The Byrd test begins by adding together all outstanding obligations that have not 
yet been paid plus all outstanding balances that have not yet been obligated. This 
gives the maximum amount that might have to be paid from the Highway Account. 
The current cash balance is subtracted to determine how much additional cash 
would be needed to pay all potential bills. This figure is then subtracted from pro- 
jected Highway Account revenues for the next 2 years. The result is the headroom 
in the Highway Account. If it is positive-projected revenues exceed anticipated bills- 
there is room for additional funding. If it is negative, the Byrd amendment requires 
an across-the-board cut in highway funding sufficient to restore the difference. 

Under the CBO baseline, the Byrd test is consistently positive throughout the 
forecast period and, in fact, grows throughout the period. This holds true whether 
the highway program is funded at $31.8 billion in fiscal year 2003 or $23.2 billion 
or anywhere in between. 

In summary, whether looking at the cash balance in the Highway Account or the 
Byrd test, ARTBA believes the Highway Account could support a $31.8 billion high- 
way program in fiscal year 2003. 

Question 2. I am intrigued by the American Road and Transportation Builders As- 
sociation’s suggestion that we enact a maintenance-of-effort requirement for the 
States. Certainly our goal in providing additional transportation funding at the Fed- 
eral level is to increase the total level of infrastructure investment rather than to 
have the States simply substitute Federal funds for State funds. Have you studied 
how States have reacted to the Federal funding increases since TEA-21? 

Response. ARTBA’s analysis of Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) data for 

1998 through 2000 show that 26 States invested less of their own State funds in 
highway capital improvements during at least one of those years than during 1997, 
the last year of funding under the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act 
(ISTEA). Four States invested less all 3 years than during 1997. Had a mainte- 
nance-of-effort provision been in effect during those years, it would have added ap- 
proximately $2 billion to highway capital improvements. 

ARTBA based its analysis on data from the annual Highway Statistics volumes 
published by FHWA. We began with total capital outlays for highways by State De- 
partments of Transportation (from Table SF-2) and subtracted the payment of 
funds by FHWA to each State (from Table SF-3) to arrive at the annual amount 
of own-State funds invested in highways by each State. We did this for 1997, 1998, 

1999 and 2000. The results are shown in the first four columns of Attachment 3. 

We then compared the amount of own-State funds invested in highway capital im- 
provements during 1998, 1999 and 2000 to the 1997 baseline. These results are 
shown in the next three columns. A negative figure means the State invested less 
in highway capital improvements during that year than in 1997. 

The final two columns summarize the results. The first summary column shows 
the number of years each State’s capital investment fell short of the 1997 baseline. 
The second shows the total shortfall during all negative years. 

The table 3 delds two important results. 

First, own-State expenditures for highway capital investment fell below the 1997 
baseline in 47 instances during the first 3 years of TEA-21, an average of just under 
one instance per State. Since this was spread over 3 years, it means that one-third 
of the States spent less on highways during each of the first 3 years under TEA- 
21 than they did in 1997. 

Second, if TEA-21 had included a maintenance-of-effort provision, the result 
would have been an additional $2 billion of capital investment in highways during 
those 3 years. 

If Congress were to include a maintenance-of-effort provision in TEA-21 reauthor- 
ization legislation, two issues need to be addressed: 

While ARTBA’s analysis used 1997 as the baseline, the baseline for a mainte- 
nance-of-effort provision should be multi-year. This would prevent States from ma- 
nipulating the baseline. 

The maintenance-of-effort provision should apply to obligations. ARTBA’s analysis 
was based on actual expenditures from the U.S. and State treasuries, since these 
were the only consistent data available. But expenditures are the result of obliga- 
tions in previous years and are thus only a second-best measure of State mainte- 
nance of effort. 
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Response by Tom Hill to Additional Question from Senator Smith 

Question. As to the issue of reauthorization, what would be the implications, both 
negative and positive, of restoring the collection of interest on the funds on hand 
in the Highway Trust Fund? 

Response. Prior to October 1, 1998, the cash balance in the Highway Trust Fund 
earned interest from the U.S. Treasury. While interest added resources to the High- 
way Trust Fund, it did not necessarily increase Federal investment in highways and 
mass transit because there was no mechanism to assure that all Highway Trust 
Fund receipts were actually spent on the nation’s transportation needs. 

TEA-21 took one step forward and one step back. It provided guaranteed funding 
for highways and mass transit and established the revenue-aligned budget authority 
(RABA) mechanism to assure that all Highway Account revenues were spent solely 
on the Federal highway program. 

But under TEA-21, the cash balance in the Highway Trust Fund no longer earns 
interest. 

According to the latest data from the U.S. Department of the Treasury, the cash 
balance in the Highway Trust Fund is just over $22 billion. At current interest 
rates, the foregone interest on this is slightly less than $1 billion. During the 6-year 
life of TEA-21, the total foregone interest will total well over $6 billion, since both 
interest rates and the size of the balance were higher at times earlier in the period. 

Restoring the collection of interest on funds in the Highway Trust Fund would 
increase the resources available for Federal highway and mass transit investment. 
ARTBA supports this proposal. 

It will increase Federal highway investment, however, only if Congress continues 
to guarantee that all Highway Trust Fund revenues be spent only for highways and 
mass transit. This means preserving the budgetary firewalls and the annual RABA 
adjustment mechanism for the highway program. Without these guarantees, restor- 
ing interest to the Highway Trust Fund could have no effect on annual investment 
levels. 

The sole “cost” of this proposal is that it would increase Federal outlays for com- 
puting the annual budget surplus or deficit. But it would not reduce spending for 
other domestic discretionary categories. This is because the additional Highway 
Trust Fund revenues would raise the highway budget category directly and thus 
would not require any offsets in other domestic discretionary programs. 

ARTBA has proposed additional ways of increasing Highway Trust Fund reve- 
nues, including indexing the Federal motor fuels excise taxes for inflation, depos- 
iting all receipts from the excise on gasohol into the Highway Trust Fund including 
the 2.5 cents per gallon currently deposited into the general fund, financing the eth- 
anol subsidy from the general fund rather than the Highway Trust Fund, and 
spending down the cash balance in the Highway Trust Fund. 

Ultimately, however, we believe the Federal user fee excise taxes on motor fuels 
and trucks will have to be increased or a new dedicated revenue source developed 
in order to provide adequate funding for the Federal highway and mass transit pro- 
grams. 


Statement of the JayEtta Z. Hecker, Director, Physical Infrastructure 
Issues U.S. General Accounting Office 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee: We appreciate the opportunity 
to provide testimony on the Highway Trust Fund. Our statement today is based on 
our June 2000 report on problems with Highway Trust Fund information,^ work we 
performed as the principal auditor of the annual financial statements of the Depart- 
ment of Treasury’s Internal Revenue Service (IRS), and other work we do to assist 
the Department of Transportation Office of Inspector General in its annual audits 
of the Highway Trust Fund and Department of Transportation financial statements. 
The Highway Trust Fund is the principle mechanism for funding Federal highway 
programs authorized by the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA- 
21). Under TEA-21, the funding levels for Federal highway programs are adjusted 
annually upward or downward based on actual and projected receipts of the High- 
way Trust Fund. These adjustments are referred to as the Revenue Aligned Budget 
Authority (RABA). We are currently reviewing the fiscal year 2003 RABA adjust- 
ment. We can provide you the results of that work at a later time. 


IJJ.S. General Accounting Office, Highway Funding: Problems with Highway Trust Fund In- 
formation Can Affect State Highway Funds, GAO/RCED/AIMD— 00-148 (Washington, DC.: June 
2002 ). 
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This statement will provide a description of (1) how the Transportation Equity Act 
for the 21st Century (TEA-21) changed the budgetary treatment of programs fi- 
nanced by the Highway Trust Fund, (2) the Revenue Aligned Budget Authority 
(RABA) calculation process, and (3) the results of our review of the Department of 
the Treasury’s excise tax distributions to the Highway Trust Fund for fiscal year 
2001 . 

In summary: TEA-21 made significant changes to the budgetary treatment of 
Federal highway and transit programs financed by the Highway Trust Fund. In par- 
ticular, TEA-21 guaranteed annual funding levels for most highway and transit pro- 
grams and more closely linked highway user teix receipts, such as those from motor 
fuel and truck tire taxes, to the annual guaranteed funding levels for highway pro- 
grams. 

RABA adjustments ensure that highway program funding levels will change as 
Highway Account receipt levels change. For the first time, the RABA adjustment for 
fiscal year 2003 is negative-decreasing highway funding by $4.37 billion. 

Our work shows that the amounts distributed to the Highway Trust Fund for the 
first 9 months of fiscal year 2001, as adjusted based on IRS’ certifications, were rea- 
sonable and adequately supported based on available information. 

TEA-21 AND THE HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 

TEA-21 authorized $217.9 billion for highway, mass transit, and other surface 
transportation programs for fiscal years 1998 through 2003. TEA-21 n ” the use of 
the Highway Trust Fund-which is divided into a Highway Account and a Mass 
Transit Account-as the mechanism to account for Federal highway user teix receipts 
that fund various surface transportation programs. Prior to TEA-21, these pro- 
grams competed for budgetary resources through the annual appropriations process 
with other domestic discretionary programs. In a major change to Federal budget 
rules, TEA-21 guaranteed a minimum level of spending for these programs. New 
budget categories were established for highway and transit spending, effectively es- 
tablishing a budgetary “firewall” between those programs and other domestic discre- 
tionary spending programs. Of the $217.9 billion authorized for surface transpor- 
tation programs over the 6-year life of TEA-21, about $198 billion is protected by 
the budgetary firewall-about $162 billion for highway programs and $36 billion for 
transit programs. TEA-21 also enhanced the linkage between highway user tax re- 
ceipts in the Fund’s Highway Account and Federal highway program funding levels 
in several ways, including (1) guaranteeing specific annual funding levels for most 
highway programs over a 6-year period on the basis of the projected receipts in the 
Highway Account, and (2) adjusting the guaranteed spending level for each fiscal 
year upward or downward if the receipt levels in the Highway Account increased 
or decreased from those projected in TEA-21. 

Federal highway user taxes directed to the Highway Trust Fund include excise 
taxes on motor fuels (gasoline, gasohol, diesel, and special fuels); and truck-related 
taxes on truck tires, sales of trucks and trailers, and the use of heavy vehicles (see 
fig. 1). Someone other than the consumer generally pays the motor fuel teixes into 
the Highway Trust Fund. Oil companies typically pay a per-gallon teix on the motor 
fuels at the point where their fuel is loaded into tanker trucks or rail cars at a ter- 
minal. Tire manufacturers pay taxes on truck tires, by weight; and retailers pay 
taxes on the sales price of new trucks and trailers. Owners of heavy highway vehi- 
cles pay taxes on the use of these vehicles, making this the only highway tax di- 
rectly paid by the highway user. 

Table 1: Highway User Taxes (Cents per gallon) 


Type of tax 

Tax rate 

Distribution ot tax 

Highway Trust Fund 

Leaking under- 
ground storage 
tank trust fund 

General fund 

Highway Account 

Transit Account 

Motor fuels taxes 






Gasoline 

18.40 

15.44 

2.86 

0.10 


Diesel 

24.40 

21.44 

2.86 

0.10 


Alternative fuels taxes 






Gasohol (10% ethanol) 

13.10 

7.64 

2.86 

0.10 

2.5 

Liquefied petroleum gas 

13.60 

11.47 

2.13 



Liquefied natural gas 

11.90 

10.04 

1.86 



M85 (from natural gas) 

9.25 

7.72 

1.43 

0.10 
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Table 1: Highway User Taxes (Cents per gallon) — Continued 



Truck related taxes 

Tires 0-40 lbs., no tax 

Over 40 lbs - 70 lbs, 15 cents per pound in excess of 40 
Over 70 lbs - 90 lbs, $4.50 plus 30 per pound in excess of 70 
Over 90 lbs, $10.50 plus 50 cents per pound in excess of 90 
Truck and trailer sales tax 12 percent of retailer’s sales proce for tractors and trucks over 33,000 lbs gross vehicle 
weight (GVW) and trailers over 26,000 GVW 

Heavy vehicle use tax Annual tax: Trucks 55,000 lbs and over GVW, $100 plus &22 for each 1,000 lbs (or fraction 

thereof) in excess of 55,000 lbs (maximum of $550) 

Note: Tax rates as of July 1, 2001. 

Source: Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) and the Office of Tax Analysis, Department of the Treasury. 

Twice a month, business taxpayers make deposits of excise taxes-including high- 
way user taxes-generally through Treasury’s Electronic Federal Teix Payment Sys- 
tem. Excise taxes are deposited into Treasury’s General Fund as received. 

Treasury uses a complex and lengthy process-involving four organizations within 
the department-for distributing excise tax receipts to the various trust funds, includ- 
ing the Highway Trust Fund. The department uses this process, in part, because 
it does not obtain data from business taxpayers (when they make semimonthly de- 
posits) on the types of excise teixes that these deposits are intended to cover. 

Because businesses, rather than consumers generally pay highway user teixes, 
most of the Federal motor fuel and truck taxes come from only the handful of States 
where those businesses have their corporate headquarters and pay their teixes. 

As a result, the Treasury Department does not provide the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration (FHWA) with State-level data on highway tax receipts, and FHWA 
must therefore estimate these data in order to distribute Highway Account funds 
to the States under various highway programs. FHWA estimates State-level con- 
tributions through what it refers to as its “attribution process.” Through this proc- 
ess, it determines each State’s share of highway motor fuel usage on the basis of 
data provided by the States, and it uses that information to estimate the amount 
of contributions to the Highway Account attributable to each State’s highway users. 
The information developed by Treasury and FHWA is used to determine the 
amounts of funds distributed to each State under several major highway programs. 

The Revenue Aligned Budget Authority Calculation 

TEA-21 used projections of Highway Account receipts to develop guaranteed high- 
way funding levels for fiscal years 1999 through 2003. Beginning in fiscal year 2000, 
these guaranteed levels were to be adjusted upward or downward each year on the 
basis of actual Highway Account receipts and new projections of these receipts. If 
this RABA adjustment lowers the guaranteed funding level for a given fiscal year, 
TEA-21 requires that the Department of Transportation reduce the amount of fund- 
ing authorized on October 1 of the next fiscal year. RABA adjustments ensure, for 
the first time, that highway program funding levels will change as Highway Account 
receipt levels change. 

The RABA adjustment to the funding levels authorized in TEA-21 is based on ac- 
tual receipts from 2 years prior to the fiscal year, as reported by Treasury, plus re- 
vised Treasury receipt projections for the fiscal year in question. For example, for 
fiscal year 2000, TEA-21 requires that this adjustment be calculated by comparing 
(1) actual Highway Account receipts for fiscal year 1998 with the TEA-21 projection 
of these receipts (the “look back “ portion of the calculation) and (2) revised projec- 
tions of Highway Account receipts for fiscal year 2000 with the TEA-21 projection 
of these receipts (the “look forward” portion of the calculation). The sum of these 
differences becomes the RABA adjustment. To determine the amount of the RABA 
adjustment, the Office of Management and Budget relies on information on High- 
way Account receipts supplied by Treasury. Specifically, the Bureau of Public Debt 
provides the actual Highway Account receipts for the prior fiscal year, and the Of- 
fice of Tax Analysis (OTA) provides a projection of Highway Account receipts for the 
next fiscal year. 
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Figure 2 shows the RABA calculations and resulting adjustments for fiscal years 
2000 through 2003. As shown, the RABA adjustments for fiscal years 2000 through 
fiscal year 2002 were positive-increasing highway funding levels by a total of over 
$9 billion.^ However, in fiscal year 2003, actual Highway Account receipts for fiscal 
year 2001 were less than the TEA-21 estimate for fiscal year 2001, and Treasury’s 
projection of Highway Account receipts for fiscal year 2003 was less than the TEA- 
21 estimate for that year. As a result, the RABA adjustment for fiscal year 2003 
is negative $4.37 billion. 

Table 2: RABA Calculation for Fiscal Years 2000 through 2003 
(In millions of dollars) 


Fiscal Year 

Look Back 

Look Ahead 

RABA 





FY 2000 

1998 Actual Hwy/Accnt receipts 

less 1998 TEA-21 ext. Hwy/ 

Accnt receipts. 

less look ahead result for 1998 

23,135 

22,164 

0 

2000 Est. Hwy/Accnt Receipts 

less 2000 TEA-21 est. Hwy/Acct 
receipts. 

28,551 

28,066 




971 


495 

1,456 




FY 2001 

1999 actual Hwy/Accnt receipts 

less 1999 TEA-21 est. Hwy/ 

Accnt receipts. 

less look-ahead result for 1999 

38,815 

32,619 

0 

2001 est. Hwy/Accnt receipts 

less 2001 TEA-21 est Hwy/Accnt 
receipts. 

30,368 

28,506 




1,196 


1,862 

3,058 




FY 2002 

2000 actual Hwy/Accnt receipts 

less 2000 TEA-21 est. Hwy/ 

Accnt receipts. 

less look-ahead result for 2000 

30,334 

28,066 

485 

2002 est. Hwy/Accnt receipts 

less 2002 TEA-21 est Hwy/Accnt 
receipts. 

31,732 

28,972 




1,738 


2,760 

4,543 




FY 2003 

2001 actual Hwy/Accnt receipts 

less 2001 TEA-21 est. Hwy/ 

Accnt receipts. 

less look-ahead result for 2001 

26,900 

28,506 

1,862 

2003 est. Hwy/Accnt receipts 

less 2003 TEA-21 est Hwy/Accnt 
receipts. 

28,570 

29,471 




(3,468) 


(901) 

(4,369) 





Note: Actual receipts are net tax receipts (excluding fines and penalties) after deduction of transfers and refunds. OTA prepares forecasts 
of tax receipts to the Highway Account of the Highway Trust Fund for the President’s Budget and other analyses. References to TEA-21 esti- 
mates are to the estimates of Highway Account receipts in TEA-21. The Congressional Budget Office prepared these estimates. 

Source: Department of Transportation 

We are currently reviewing the fiscal year 2003 RABA calculation and will report 
our results at a later date. We have, however, completed our annual review of the 
Treasury’s distribution of excise teixes to the Highway Trust Fund for fiscal year 
2001 — which accounts for about 80 percent of the total negative RABA of $4.37 bil- 
lion. 

Treasury’s Excise Tax Distributions to the Highway Trust Fund for the First Nine 
Months of Fiscal Year 2001 Are Reasonable 

The Federal Government levies excise teixes on entities and individuals to finance 
general Federal activities and specific government programs. Several different bu- 
reaus and offices within Treasury collected about $69 billion of net excise taxes in 
fiscal year 2000. However, IRS accounted for the majority of excise taxes in fiscal 
year 2000, with about $54 billion in net excise teix collections on the purchase, use, 
or inventory of various types of goods or services, such as gasoline and tobacco. The 
various excise tax receipts accounted for by IRS are initially deposited into the Gen- 
eral Fund of the Treasury as they are paid by the business taxpayer; subsequently, 
a portion of these deposits are distributed to nine excise tax-related trust funds. 


^FHWA apportions any additional RABA funds to the States on October 15 of each fiscal year- 
about 2 weeks after apportioning the amount of highway program funds for the fiscal year that 
was authorized in TEA— 21. 
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which are administered by six Federal agencies. More than 63 percent of these 
funds are ultimately distributed to the Highway Trust Fund. 

Under section 9601 of the Internal Revenue Code, the Secretary of Treasury is 
required to transfer applicable excise teix receipts from the General Fund to trust 
funds on a monthly basis. These transfers are based on estimates because data is 
not available to attribute excise teixes to the appropriate trust funds when the de- 
posits are initially made. Treasury’s OTA prepares these semi-monthly estimates 
based on historical IRS certification data and actual current excise teix revenue col- 
lections. The estimates are used to prepare accounting entries for the initial dis- 
tributions to the trust funds. 

Subsequently, IRS certifies the actual excise tax revenue collections that should 
have been distributed to the trust funds based on the payments and tax returns IRS 
receives from taxpayers.^ Using the IRS certifications. Treasury then adjusts the 
initial trust fund distributions. For example, in March 2001, Treasury made an ad- 
justment to decrease the Highway Trust Fund’s fiscal year 2001 excise tax distribu- 
tions by about $1.2 billion. This adjustment was to correct for actual collections for 
the fourth quarter of fiscal year 2000 being less than what was initially distributed 
based on OTA’s estimates for the quarter ended September 30, 2000. According to 
an official from OTA, the original estimated transfer amounts for the quarter had 
been calculated using an economic model that assumed a higher rate of economic 
growth through calendar year 2000 than was actually the case.’' As a result, the 
downward adjustment was made, effectively reducing fiscal year 2001 distributions 
to the Highway Trust Fund by the $1.2 billion. 

We are issuing today results of a report on the procedures we performed related 
to the distributions of excise taxes to the Highway Trust Fund in fiscal year 2001.® 
Based on this work, we believe the amounts distributed to the Highway Trust Fund 
for the first 9 months of fiscal year 2001, which were subject to the IRS’ quarterly 
excise tax certification process and which were adjusted based on this process, were 
reasonable and were adequately supported based on available information. Addition- 
ally, we believe the March 2001 adjustment made by Treasury to reduce fiscal year 
2001 Highway Trust Fund excise tax distributions by $1.26 billion was reasonable 
and appropriately supported. The certifications for distributions of excise teix rev- 
enue collected during the period July 1, 2001, through September 30, 2001, will not 
be completed by IRS until March 2002. Consequently, the distributions of fourth 
quarter fiscal year 2001 excise tax revenue were based solely on estimates prepared 
by OTA. While we reviewed certain procedures associated with OTA’s estimates, we 
did not audit the estimation process nor did we audit the estimates themselves. 
Therefore, we cannot conclude on the reasonableness of the distributions made to 
the Highway Trust Fund for the fourth quarter of fiscal year 2001. 

Contact and Acknowledgement 

For further contacts regarding this testimony please contact JayEtta Z. Hecker at 
(202) 612-2834 or on heckerj@gao.gov. Individuals making key contributions to this 
testimony included Nikki Glowers, Ted Hu, Steven Sebastian, Ronald Stouffer. 


Statement of Andrew Lyon, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Tax Analysis, 
U.S. Department of the Treasury 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
describe recent trends in actual highway-related excise teixes and discuss the Ad- 
ministration’s fiscal year 2003 Budget forecast of excise taxes dedicated to the High- 
way Account of the Highway Trust Fund. 

'The Office of Tax Analysis in the Department of the Treasury forecasts most fu- 
ture tax receipts for the President’s Budget. These forecasts are made using eco- 
nomic models that are constantly updated to incorporate the most current informa- 
tion on tcix collections and reported tax liabilities. 'The forecast for Fiscal Years 2002 
through 2012 incorporates the Administration’s economic assumptions formulated 
for the Budget by the Troika, which consists of the Council of Economic Advisors, 


^Typically IRS certifies quarterly excise tax distributions 6 months after the end of the quar- 
ter. This is to allow sufficient time for receipt and processing of the tax returns, including re- 
turns filed late. Even though IRS certifies collections 6 months after the end of a quarter, certifi- 
cations for any given quarter routinely contain some amounts related to prior quarters. 

’'Prior to December of 2000, this process used economic models and was linked to OTA’s re- 
ceipt estimates for inclusion in the President’s Budget. 

^Report on Appling Agreed-Upon Procedures: Highway Trust Fund Excise Taxes (GAO— 02— 
379R). 
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the Office of Management and Budget, and the Department of the Treasury. ^ Each 
of the six dedicated Highway Account excise teix sources are separately forecast: (i) 
Gasoline, (ii) Gasohol fuels, (iii) Diesel and other fuels, (iv) Retail tax on trucks, (v) 
Highway-type tires, and (vi) Heavy vehicle use tax. In Table 1, fiscal year receipts 
for 2000 through 2012 are reported for these six excise tax sources. The 2000 and 
2001 figures are actual receipts drawn from the Highway Account Income State- 
ment, while the 2002 through 2012 figures are projections from the President’s fiscal 
year 2003 Budget.^ 


RECENT EXCISE TAX RECEIPTS 

There has been a rapid downturn in highway-related excise teixes as the economy 
weakened over the past year and a half. Actual tax receipts dedicated to the High- 
way Account fell $3.4 billion from Fiscal Year 2000 to Fiscal Year 

2001, dropping from $30.3 billion to $26.9 billion, an 11.3 percent decline. As 
shown in Table 1, five of the six receipt sources were lower in 2001 than in 2000. 
Only taxes on gasohol fuels show an increase. 

Although the growth in the tax on gasohol fuels might initially appear to be a 
bright spot in an otherwise disappointing year, the growth is actually a significant 
factor in the overall reduction in dedicated Highway Account tax receipts. The in- 
crease in taxes on gasohol fuels is evidence of an ongoing substitution of gasohol 
fuels for gasoline, which may be used interchangeably in cars and light trucks. We 
anticipate that there will be an increasing use of gasohol fuels, and corresponding 
reductions in gasoline consumption as States ban the use of MTBE (methyl tertiary- 
butyl ether) as a fuel additive. Since the Highway Account receives 15.44 cents per 
gallon of gasoline but only about 8 cents per gallon of gasohol, increases in gasohol 
use at the expense of gasoline consumption will result in a net reduction in High- 
way Account receipts. On net, for every billion gallons of gasohol sold in place of 
gasoline. Highway Account receipts are approximately $78 million lower. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of this negative effect on Highway Account receipts from tbe sub- 
stitution of gasohol for gasoline is due to the ethanol tax incentive (currently 53 
cents per gallon of ethanol, which at a 10 percent blend is 5.3 cents per gallon of 
gasohol). The remainder is attributable to the fact that the law dedicates a portion 
of gasohol tax receipts (typically 2.5 cents per gallon) to the General Fund. 

The most dramatic declines between fiscal year 2000 and fiscal year 2001, both 
in percentage terms and in dollars, occurred in excise taxes related to the sales and 
operations of trucks. The retail tax on trucks, a 12 percent tax on the first retail 
sale of heavy trucks, buses, truck tractors, and trailers, was down 55.2 percent, a 
decline of more than $1.8 billion. Tax receipts from the tax on truck tires fell 22.5 
percent, and truck use teix receipts fell 33.8 percent. The reductions in retail truck 
taxes were particularly large because this teix is levied as an ad valorem tax on the 
first retail sale. During the investment boom of 1998 and 1999, a large volume of 
new trucks was purchased at premium prices. As the economy weakened, large 
numbers of these slightly used trucks were placed on the market. This greatly de- 
pressed prices and sales in the new heavy truck market, and teix revenues from re- 
tail truck tcixes declined accordingly. 

The first quarterly report to show weakness in total collections was for July 
through September of 2000. This Highway Trust Fund certification of excise tax re- 
ceipts was issued in March of 2001.^ This certification shows a 4.8 percent drop 
compared with the same quarter in the prior year. The subsequent quarterly certifi- 
cation for October through December 2000, issued in late June, showed a 5.6 per- 
cent reduction in receipts compared to the prior year. Based on this weakness, the 
Mid-Session Review of the fiscal year 2002 Budget reported that Highway Trust 
Fund revenues would be lower than previously forecast. 

New data for the first two quarters of calendar year 2001 have shown further 
weakness in tax receipts. The certification for January through March of 2001 
showed receipts declining 3.5 percent compared with the prior year, and the certifi- 


iThe economic assumptions are described in Chapter 2 of the Analytical Perspectives volume 
of the fiscal year 2003 Budget. 

^The Income Statement for 2001 includes three quarters of actual tax receipts certified by 
the IRS. Receipts for the last quarter of the year are based on an estimated allocation of total 
excise tax receipts. Any differences between estimated and actual receipts for the last quarter 
is adjusted in March and reflected in the Income Statement of the subsequent year. 

^The Highway Account Certification is issued by the IRS as the final statement of excise tax 
collections dedicated to the account. The 

Certification for a given quarter is issued approximately five and half months after the end 
of the quarter due to the time required to process the excise tax returns. This report, based 
on filed excise tax returns, provides the first detail of tax receipts by specific tax item. 
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cation for April through June of 2001 was 5.5 percent lower than the prior year. 
These two quarterly certifications also reflected accelerating increases in gasohol 
use as gasohol teixes grew by 25.8 percent and 23.7 percent compared with the same 
quarters in 2000. This series of weak Highway Account receipt certifications ex- 
plains why fiscal year 2001 total tax revenues fell to $26.9 billion.'^ 

FORECAST OF FUTURE EXCISE TAX RECEIPTS 

Looking forward, the Administration projects steady growth in highway-related 
excise tax receipts. Net receipts in fiscal year 2003 are projected to be 6.2 percent 
higher than fiscal year 2001 and 2.9 percent higher than fiscal year 2002. Average 
annual growth is forecast to be more than 3 percent per year over the remainder 
of the budget period. The fiscal year 2003 Budget forecasts a faster long-run growth 
in receipts than last year’s Budget; however, this faster rate of growth is relative 
to a smaller base, so the fiscal year 2003 levels are lower than previously projected. 
In the current budget, the Administration forecasts net Highway Account excise teix 
receipts to be $28.57 billion in fiscal year 2003. 

During the first 5 years of the forecast period, gallons of gasoline and gasohol 
fuels are projected to grow at an average of 2.3 percent per year. Gasohol fuels grow 
faster than gasoline due to the increasing reliance on ethanol as an oxygenate to 
meet clean air requirements. Because of the difference in the amount per gallon 
dedicated to the Highway Account, total gasoline and gasohol receipts grow at about 
2 percent per year during the first 5 years of the forecast. 

The truck related excise tax receipts are projected to grow quickly as the economy 
recovers. For fiscal year 2003 compared to fiscal year 2001, retail tax on trucks re- 
ceipts are projected to grow 22.1 percent and tire tax receipts are projected to grow 
by 10.6 percent. Between fiscal year 2003 and fiscal year 2002 retail tax on truck 
receipts are projected to grow 15.6 percent and tire teix receipts are projected to 
grow 6.5 percent. This growth reflects the recovery of the heavy truck market and 
more generally increased investment in equipment. Diesel fuel receipts are forecast 
to decline slightly between fiscal year 2001 and fiscal year 2002 before resuming 
growth averaging more than 3.5 percent per year. 

In summary, the Administration’s forecast of highway-related excise taxes reflects 
the most recent tax collection and liability data available, and the Administration’s 
economic forecast. The data reflect the weakness in the economy during 2000 and 
2001. The forecast for future years is based on the expectation that the recession 
will end in early 2002 and a strong recovery will be underway later in the year. 

CONCLUSION 

I appreciate this opportunity to describe recent trends and present our current 
forecast to you. 


Statement of Kenenth K. Wert, Associated General Contractors of America 

On behalf of the Associated General Contractors of America (AGO, I am pleased 
to submit testimony on the critical issue of how the recommended dramatic reduc- 
tion in Federal-aid highway funding for fiscal year 2003 will hurt the nation’s econ- 
omy, the construction industry and my company. My name is Kenneth Wert, Presi- 
dent of Haskell Lemon Construction Co. in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

AGC is extremely concerned with the recommended cut in highway funding in the 
President’s fiscal year 2003 budget proposal. Toward that end, AGC strongly sup- 
ports S. 1917, the Highway Restoration Act and the companion legislation, H.R. 
3694. These bills call for increasing obligations for the Federal-aid highway program 
by $4.4 billion over the President’s budget request. If included in this year’s Trans- 
portation Appropriation’s (FY 2003), it would fund the highway program at $27.75 
billion in obligation authority, whicb is the minimum funding level included in the 
Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). While supportive of this 
legislation, AGC supports increasing funding to the level in this year’s fiscal year 
2002 appropriation’s bill, an obligation limitation of at least $31.8 billion. 

AGC is urging Congress to raise the funding for highways from the surplus that 
has accumulated in the Highway Trust Fund since the adoption of TEA-21. The 
money was collected with the express intent that it be spent on transportation im- 
provements. Our proposal will accomplish this objective, spur the economy and save 
jobs. 


4 Total Highway Account receipts including fines and penalties were $29,917 billion in fiscal 
year 2001. 
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The recommended cut in funding would be devastating to State Departments of 
Transportation across the Nation. In Oklahoma, our State Department of Transpor- 
tation (ODOT) would experience a reduction of approximately $110 million 

for fiscal year 2003, if the Federal program is cut by the proposed $8.5 billion. 
Construction of new vital highway projects will be the first to be cut. The Road In- 
formation Program’s (TRIP) analysis states that Oklahoma would lose 4,600 jobs 
just from the Federal cut. Additional jobs will be lost if Oklahoma cuts its State 
highway funding as well. TRIP’S report states that the cut in funding could result 
in the loss of $627 million in economic benefits in Oklahoma. These lost economic 
benefits are based on the USDOT’s estimate that each $1 invested in transportation 
funding results in $5.70 in economic benefits that improve safety, reduce traffic con- 
gestion and reduce vehicle-operating costs paid by motorists. 

Make no mistake about it, Oklahoma cannot afford any cut in funding, certainly 
not one of this magnitude. In Oklahoma, vehicle miles traveled increased by 31 per- 
cent between 1990 and 2000. Traffic fatalities average 737 annually. Many of these 
fatalities could be avoided with a variety of safety improvements to our State’s 
transportation system. Furthermore, 83 percent of the $58 billion worth of commod- 
ities delivered annually from sites in Oklahoma are transported on the State’s high- 
ways. 

Reducing Oklahoma’s highway program by $110 million would be devastating for 
family owned businesses such as mine, Haskell Lemon Construction Co. For our 
company, the cut in highway funding will reduce bidding opportunities for new con- 
struction, which would result in a reduction in personnel, a reduction in plant and 
equipment, and the need to develop a revised business plan. 

Let me be more specific as to the impact on Haskell Lemon Construction Co. We 
currently have a combined employment of approximately 225 employees. Our com- 
pany has the present capability to progress multiple large-scale ($10-20 million) 
projects simultaneously. Typical project duration is 9 to 18 months. Multiple crews 
within each construction discipline (i.e. grading, drainage, paving, etc.) allows for 
multiple construction operations to be in process in both urban and rural settings. 

The proposed reduction in ODOT’s funding will result in the elimination of sev- 
eral construction crews within the company. It is conceivable that an entire con- 
struction segment within the company could be laid off — one grading crew (7 em- 
ployees), one drainage crew (8 employees), one concrete paving/structures crew (10 
employees) one asphalt paving crew (6 employees), one plant crew (4 employees), 
and shop support personnel (3 mechanics). In addition to the construction division 
emplo 3 mient effected by a reduction in ODOT’s program, several peripheral oper- 
ations would also lose employees. The reduction in construction projects would 
eliminate demand for hauling construction materials (7 drivers), truck mechanics 
(2), and demand for aggregate production (3 plant employees). The initial loss in 
personnel would total over 50 employees — a reduction of 22 percent of total employ- 
ment representing over $1 million in annual payroll. 

It is important to consider that along with the lost jobs documented above, is the 
loss of benefits for the employees — health and dental insurance. While the insurance 
is portable for a limited duration at the individual’s cost, it is becoming more expen- 
sive in an increasingly difficult insurance market. Many laid-off employees are 
forced to tap their profit sharing benefits at a substantial penalty to survive in to- 
day’s lean job market. These benefits are intended for retirement after years of serv- 
ice. 

Finally, Haskel Lemon Construction Co. would be forced to evaluate its current 
plant and equipment operations. Our company operates four asphalt plants, one 
concrete plant, and two sand and gravel operations. Rolling stock and construction 
equipment are in the hundreds with a replacement cost in excess of $20 million. A 
reduction in Oklahoma’s construction program would require the company to evalu- 
ate its plant and equipment and liquidate those assets that would not have the op- 
portunity to produce as a result of a reduced construction market. 

This is the dramatic impact a highway funding cut of this magnitude would have 
on our company. There are hundreds of other family owned construction companies 
that would react the same way and be forced to lay off tens or hundreds of valued 
employees. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of AGC, I thank you and every member of this com- 
mittee for introducing and cosponsoring S. 1917 and attempting to mitigate some 
of the impact of this proposed highway funding cut. AGC and I stand ready to assist 
you. Thank you for the opportunity to submit testimony. 
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U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

Washington, DC. 

TRANSPORTATION MOBILITY, CONGESTION AND 
INTERMODALISM 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 2:30 p.m. in room 406, 
Senate Dirksen Building, Hon. James M. Jeffords [chairman of the 
committee] presiding. 

Present: Senators Jeffords, Graham, and Chafee. 

Also present: Senator Murray. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. JEFFORDS, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 

Senator Jeffords. Good afternoon, everyone. Thank you all for 
joining us for third in our series of hearings on reauthorization of 
the Nation’s Surface Transportation Program. 

I also want to extend a warm welcome to our witnesses who have 
traveled from near and far to be with us today. I look forward to 
hearing your testimony. 

The subject of today’s hearing is congestion, a nuisance that 
every person in this room has experienced at one time or another. 
Congestion is one of the Nation’s most vexing problems, particu- 
larly in our metropolitan areas and on the highway system in those 
areas. Beyond the general frustration that congestion imposes on 
commerce every day, it has significant negative impacts on our 
economy, delaying freight delivery and creating inefficiencies. Con- 
gestion also harms the environment and as such presents a threat 
to human health as well. 

In today’s hearing, we hope to uncover some of the fresh ideas 
on transportation demand, access, mobility and program flexibility. 
These new ideas may become part of our contribution to the 10- 
year legacy of the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency 
Act, ISTEA, and the Transportation Equity Act for the Twenty- 
First Century, TEA-21. With the passage of ISTEA and TEA-21, 
our transportation program shifted its emphasis from building the 
interstate highway system to a new focus, the movement of people 
and goods. In metropolitan areas where congestion is of the great- 
est concern, this new, post-interstate program empowered citizens 
and local officials to develop transportation improvement strategy 
tailored to the unique needs of the metro region. 
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The law also provides spending flexibility so that funds could be 
targeted in ways that will carry out local strategies. Gone for the 
most part are the rigid funding categories. Funds can now be 
moved among programs to meet local needs. 

In today’s hearing, we will explore lessons learned about our 
transportation program over the last 10 years. We will look at 
trends in travel and congestion. Our witnesses will forecast future 
conditions to give us the context for reauthorization and based on 
those lessons learned and changing conditions, our experts will 
share their ideas for improving our transportation program. 

Now to our witnesses. Tim Lomax is a Research Engineer for the 
Texas Transportation Institute at Texas A&M University. Dr. 
Lomax’s most recent study, the “2001 Urban Mobility Study,” uses 
a variety of measures to illustrate the Nation’s growing traffic 
problems. Our second panel will present ideas to address access 
and mobility. The Honorable Ron Sims was elected King County 
Executive in 1997, home to the city of Seattle, King County, Wash- 
ington State’s largest county. Mr. Sims is founder and organizer of 
the Metropolitan Congestion Coalition, bringing together metropoli- 
tan elected officials and business leaders nationally. Anthony 
Downs is a Senior Fellow at the Brookings Institute in Wash- 
ington, DC. His 1992 book, “Stuck in Traffic,” is among the most 
widely read on the subject of metro congestion. C. Kenneth Orski 
is the Director of MIT’s International Mobility Observatory and 
Editor and Publisher of “Innovation Briefs,” a newsletter on trans- 
portation. He also heads the Urban Mobility Corporation, a Wash- 
ington, DC. -based consulting firm. We will have Frederick P. 
Salvucci also from MIT, a civil engineer and senior lecturer special- 
izing in transportation. Mr. Salvucci is the former Secretary of 
Transportation of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and pres- 
ently serves as senior advisor to a number of urban transportation 
programs. Alan Pisarski is chairman of the Transportation Re- 
search Board Committee on National Transportation Data require- 
ments and the Committee on Transportation History. He has 
worked in transportation policy for over 30 years. 

Now we are ready to proceed. Mr. Pisarski, I will ask you to 
start. 

STATEMENT OF ALAN PISARSKI, CHAIRMAN, TRANSPOR- 
TATION RESEARCH BOARD COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 

TRANSPORTATION DATA 

Mr. Pisarski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Alan Pisarski and I am honored to be invited to 
speak before you once again to address the outlook for American 
travel. I recall with pleasure that I participated in these hearings 
in 1997 in the advent of TEA-21 and also in the first hearing for 
ISTEA. It is a responsibility that I take very seriously. 

We need to look at the next reauthorization period through the 
lens of the changes likely to occur between now and the end of the 
coming cycle. We will have seen dramatic changes since the first 
decade of this new century. We will have crossed 300 million in 
population at some point during this reauthorization period. Our 
rural population will have reached 60 million people, as large as 
many countries. We will have added more than 25 million people 
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during this period, perhaps as many cars as people, another ten 
million households, perhaps 10 million immigrants. 

As the reauthorization comes to a close, the first of the 
babyhoomers will be reaching 65. We will have added probably $4 
trillion to our economy. The point is I think we will be a very dif- 
ferent country at the close of the next reauthorization than we are 
today and we must consider both the passenger and the freight 
travel activities in both our metropolitan and non-metropolitan 
forms. Many of our issues of the future will be centered in freight 
passenger conflicts and the intercity and local interactions. 

My focus today will be on taking the long view on the Nation’s 
travel behavior and its demographic future. I am going to be talk- 
ing quite a bit about our demography and where it is taking us in 
the future. There is a document called, “Notes to the Testimony,” 
that has some notes that you might choose to refer to. 

One of the key points I wanted to make is the current data com- 
ing out of the Census Bureau now shows the nature of the trends 
that are happening with American commuting. I will skip over the 
major points other than to say that when I testified last, I thought 
the single occupancy vehicle had about stopped its growth. I was 
wrong, it continues to grow from 73 to 76 percent. Car pooling con- 
tinues to decline. The good news is transit is holding its share at 
5 percent of total commuting. 

With respect to travel times and congestion in the country, I 
think there is something very positive we can say about our sys- 
tem. Over 20 years we have added over 35 million new riders in 
our road system and we have only grown 2 minutes in average 
travel time. That is a period that is getting worse but still I think 
it is very positive. 

One of the phenomena that is happening which needs to be ad- 
dressed is the fact that many more rural States, States without 
large metro areas where you would expect congestion, are now see- 
ing the largest increases in commuting problems. West Virginia 
was the largest increase, and Vermont and New Hampshire for ex- 
ample. 

The major forces that were acting in the past, I think, for the 
most part, are behind us. I won’t pursue those. I do want to iden- 
tify new forces of change that I think will be acting over the next 
years during the reauthorization period. The first is the evident 
one, the aging population. I think it is going to be a key factor. A 
stagnating labor force is going to be a key question, just the num- 
bers of people available. If we worried about too many commuters 
in the past, we may be worrying about too few in the future. 

Continuing immigration waves will change the nature of our 
commuting patterns. An important influence will be what I call the 
democratization of mobility. Many of our minority populations, 
which are very close to being back in the 1960’s and the 1970’s in 
regard to current mobility levels, as they achieve the mainstream, 
mobility will be an important influence on travel growth. 

Finally, the increasing affluent nature of our society I think will 
have an immense influence on most of our forces. High income peo- 
ple will typically make twice as many trips as low income people 
in a metro area. In long distance, they will make four times as 
many auto trips, seven times as many air trips. So as the society 
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is more affluent and as people’s value of time increases, both the 
activity and the pressures for the quality of the system will in- 
crease. 

I would ask you to look for the following prospects. For com- 
muting, who and where the immigrants are will be central. Expect 
appeals to older workers and women to join the labor force even 
more actively than they have simply to meet the dearth of skilled 
workers. For local travel, a generally more affluent society, new mi- 
norities being able to travel more, expect very active daytime and 
weekend travel. For long distance, expect a new era of tourism in 
America, both foreign visitors and domestic tourism, minorities 
being able to travel extensively. In geography, the conflicting be- 
tween intercity and local travel forces will be significant. The pres- 
sures of time for both goods and for people and the high value that 
each has in terms of time are going to put tremendous pressures 
on the system. Transportation is always about overcoming the tyr- 
anny of distance and today I think although we have achieved 
great successes in that, the pressures of time are going to be the 
dominant force in the future and that we will have to respond to 
in this legislation. 

I think I should stop. I would be happy to answer questions. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Dr. Lomax? 

STATEMENT OF TIM LOMAX, RESEARCH ENGINEER, TEXAS 
TRANSPORTATION INSTITUTE, TEXAS A&M UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Lomax. I really want to thank you for the opportunity to tes- 
tify today. I have not had an opportunity to testify, so maybe you 
can’t blame all of this on me like you can on Alan. The current sit- 
uation is Alan’s fault. I am going to help you understand some of 
the future. 

I have been asked to summarize a few trends that we have iden- 
tified in a report we prepare each year on urban traffic and conges- 
tion. I will also offer a few observations about congestion in U.S. 
cities over the next few years. I would like to build on the excellent 
information that Mr. Pisarski has prepared. Please keep in mind 
that summary of how travel has grown and how it is going to grow 
in the future. 

Over the last 20 years, our cities have not been able to keep pace 
with demand increases brought on by population and job growth. 
Congestion has increased as a result of that imbalance. Our data 
shows that during the peak travel periods in the 76 urban areas 
that we studied, the travel time penalty, the amount of extra time 
it takes to travel during rush hour, has increased 185 percent since 
1982. The penalty in areas of population between 500,000 and 3 
million has increased over 300 percent over this time. This indi- 
cates that while most of the problem is in the large metropolitan 
areas, the congestion problem is growing in areas of all sizes. The 
total hours that travelers in these 76 areas were delayed increased 
from 750 million in 1982 to 3.6 billion in 2000. I have a couple of 
charts on a handout that I will be referring to over the next couple 
of minutes. 

The congestion growth was the result of the trends Alan ref- 
erenced. In our 76 areas the travel demand increased 86 percent 
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but the road capacity, the amount of road added was only 37 per- 
cent. Real capacity increases were probably less than that because 
that includes areas that were previously rural areas that were put 
into urban boundaries as they grew. 

I think the imbalance is a result of several truths and maybe a 
few myths about what can be accomplished. First, a truth. Road 
construction can help reduce the growth of traffic congestion. Fig- 
ure 1 in my handout shows the dramatic difference in travel time, 
penalty growth between areas that added roads at a rate close to 
that travel growth, the green line on top, and those areas that 
added few roads in relation to travel growth, the dark blue line to- 
ward the bottom. The cities in that group where traffic volume and 
road growth grew at about the same rate, the time penalty only in- 
creased 57 percent. In areas that lagged behind sort of lesser ag- 
gressive road building areas, the time penalties increased 245 per- 
cent. 

A myth that is related to that is we should invest all our money 
and effort to adding roadways. My characterization of this as a 
myth is not based on ideology but on the fact that since 1982 urban 
areas have only added about half the roads need to stop the growth 
of traffic delay. Figure 2 shows this percentage is about the same 
for all areas, about 50 percent no matter what size urban area you 
are in. This is due to a combination of factors ranging from lack 
of funding, lack of land, public support, environmentally support- 
able alternatives. I would suggest that roads can definitely help but 
realistically they aren’t the wonder drug prescription that will solve 
all the problems because the city has not been able or willing to 
build them quickly enough. 

A similar truth can be stated about transit improvements. They 
can help but they cannot solve the problem themselves. Figure 3 
illustrates the amount of transit system that would have to be 
added essentially every year to keep pace with travel demands. We 
would be looking at adding the equivalent of a transit system 
worth a ridership between every year and every 4 years depending 
on what population category you are in. I would suggest that is 
very unlikely. 

Let me point out also a somewhat discouraging note that the sort 
of regular traffic congestion we see is only part of the problem. The 
variations in travel time caused by crashes, vehicle breakdowns, 
special events, construction, maintenance, weather and a variety of 
other factors are a source of frustration and economic loss that you 
spoke about in your opening remarks. Part of the problem is that 
we don’t have long term, systemwide, very detailed data that we 
need to fully describe these reliability issues but the emphasis on 
operational improvements over the last several years does allow us 
to analyze this data for a few cities. 

Figure 4 shows the kind of information we can develop and how 
we can use it to identify some problem areas and the success of im- 
provements. It shows a graph of how congestion varies across the 
year and how reliability varies across the year in Minneapolis-St. 
Paul in the year 2000. Congestion is measured by the travel time 
index, the dark blue line near the middle of the graph; the buffer 
index is the line toward the bottom. This is the amount of extra 
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time travelers need to allow because of the unpredictability and 
system conditions. 

We can see the effect of the big snowstorms in January and De- 
cember, more congestion and very unreliable travel times. We can 
also see the effect of the summer tourist season, more variation but 
about the same amount of congestion. We can also see the effect 
of turning off the traffic signals that control access to the freeway 
system. This experiment began in October and the freeway effects 
were dramatic. 

The unfortunate part of this story is the monitoring and data col- 
lection system does not extend to the entire roadway system, so we 
don’t know what happened on the rest of the system. The limited 
data we have suggests that operational improvements can play a 
significant role in providing a more reliable transportation system 
for people and freight. It appears unless something changes, we 
will continue to see a growth in congested travel and congested 
transportation systems in the future. Projected population in- 
creases mean more travel. Our cities have not been able to stop 
congestion growth over the last two decades and travel and popu- 
lation growth will continue to stress our systems. 

If we are fortunate enough to have enough funds, select projects 
wisely and implement them using techniques that do not result in 
significant delay from construction and maintenance activities, we 
might be able to slow down the growth of congestion and make the 
system more reliable than it is now but reliably congested is not 
a very high standard of achievement in my view. 

If cities are going to have a different future than this, we will 
have to pursue all types of improvements and implement more 
projects rather than fewer and manage both the demand patterns 
and the system more efficiently. 

Senator Jeffords. I would like to turn to my good friend. Sen- 
ator Murray. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PATTY MURRAY, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

Senator Murray. I appreciate your giving me the opportunity to 
make a quick introduction of someone who is here for the second 
panel. I appreciate your having this hearing on this critical issue. 

Unfortunately, I have to leave to attend a joint hearing but I 
wanted to come by and let you know that Ron Sims who is here 
for your second panel really understands the critical transportation 
problems we are facing in my home State of Washington. Ron Sims 
serves as the Executive of lUng County which is the 11th largest 
county in the Nation. When he talks to you today about traffic con- 
gestion, he speaks with authority. 

The Seattle-Tacoma corridor has the second worse traffic in the 
country and he has been working to address that in his role as a 
board member and now as chairman of Sound Transit which is the 
major transit authority in central Puget Sound. For the past couple 
of months he has been working very hard to bring business leaders, 
local elected officials, and the community together to reduce traffic 
congestion so that King County can continue to grow economically. 

Ron has led the way on smart strategies for moving people and 
products in our State that is the most trade dependent State in the 
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entire country. He is a real national leader on metropolitan issues. 
He is a member of the Advisory Board of the Brookings Center on 
Urban and Metropolitan Policy. 

Ron was born in Spokane, Washington and spent 11 years on the 
King County Council and for the past 5 years, served as County 
Executive. He has dealt with every issue from recovering endan- 
gered salmon to using technology to bring government closer to his 
constituents. 

He is a proud father of three sons but he is a passionate advocate 
and a gifted leader. I think we are very fortunate to have him come 
all the away across the country to give us his expertise on this very 
important issue. 

Thank you for having him and thank you for allowing me to 
make a quick opening remark. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you and we will look forward to his 
testimony. 

This will be addressed to both of you. How will the rate of growth 
in vehicle miles traveled change over the next 10 years? 

Mr. PiSARSKi. I should probably leave this to Tim but let me sug- 
gest to you that I think the rates of growth we have seen in the 
past, I don’t think we are going to see in the future. We have seen 
a tapering in the last few years from the ranges of 3-3.5 percent 
a year down more to 2 percent. I would expect given the kinds of 
dramatic bubbles that we have lived through in the last 15 years 
that are now behind us, I would expect those growth rates to be 
more moderate in the future. I think it will be a more operable fu- 
ture, something we can address rather than the rather dramatic 
things we have been through in the last 20 years. 

Dr. Lomax. I think I would agree with that. I think the down 
side of that slower growth is that congestion will continue to grow, 
VMT will continue to grow, population and putting that on top of 
many systems that are already very stressed leads to an expo- 
nential growth in congestion. Congestion growth is not necessarily 
linear when you add 1 percent of vehicles. You don’t necessarily get 
just a 1-percent increase in congestion depending on where that 1 
percent gets added. That is part of the trend we have seen, that 
the population has grown at x, vehicle travel has grown at 2x or 
3x, we may get that traffic volume growth down but it’s still going 
to continue to grow. We have had a very difficult time adding sys- 
tem, transit, highway, any kind of system at any kind of rate that 
we need to. 

Senator Jeffords. Dr. Lomax, in your testimony, you state we 
don’t fully understand many congestion issues because we lack the 
data to draw correct conclusions. What type of data is needed to 
better understand the congestion situation and to begin to address 
the problem in appropriate ways? 

Dr. Lomax. We are beginning to get some of that data. The oper- 
ations centers that are set up to monitor the activities of the free- 
way systems, principally, that dispatch vehicles during crashes or 
severe weather events or create alerts for motorists, those are the 
kinds of systems that are collecting the sort of minute to minute 
condition information about the transportation system. Some tran- 
sit systems have had a very good monitoring system as well. 
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The issue is if we don’t know what’s happening out on the road- 
way system sort of every 5 minutes of the day; it is very difficult 
to predict what we should be doing in terms of operational im- 
provements. In the past, our technology solutions were do we build 
a freeway, do we not build a freeway, do we add a lane, do we not 
add a lane. Those sorts of very large increments of capacity don’t 
need to be informed by very good data, but if we’re trying to figure 
out if we should meter the freeway system with five cars per 
minute or four cars per minute and need to put out a tow truck 
to relieve a crash, or if that crash is going to be able to relieve 
itself, those are the kinds of systems that need a lot more informa- 
tion. 

We need better information about what has happened over time, 
better information about what’s happened over space. We don’t 
need to just monitor the freeway system; we need to try to extend 
that to the arterial streets. That is a trend we have seen over the 
last five to 10 years. I expect we will continue to see that growth 
in monitoring, but whether or not we can amass that data into usa- 
ble formats that people such as yourself or Executive Sims can use 
is one of the challenges of my profession. 

Mr. PiSARSKl. Some of the data I was showing you was from the 
decennial census. We were living with 1990 data until just recently 
when some of the new data became available. We still don’t have 
the final tabulations and the final work on the year 2000 data. In 
effect, in many instances we are still operating with 10 year old in- 
formation. That is from the travel demand side. From the con- 
sumer side, we need far superior information. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Pisarski, in your written statement, you 
indicate “The future demographics of non-immigrant Americans 
will help to cap the growth in urban congestion.” You then state, 
“The new immigrants to this country are at the 1960’s level of 
transportation use and this group will increase the demand on the 
system much as non-immigrant Americans did over the past 30 
years.” 

My question is, where will this increased immigrant demand on 
transportation occur, both in terms of areas of the country and 
whether it will be urban or rural demand? 

Mr. Pisarski. This is an area where really I think I’m specu- 
lating but let me speculate and put some caveats on that. The first 
point is that when you add one person by child birth, you have a 
commuter 20 years later. If you add to a population by an immi- 
grant, you have a commuter in 6 weeks. So the whole shift to im- 
migration where we have 40 to 50 percent of our population growth 
coming from immigrants, these people come at the labor stages, 
many immediately enter the labor force, so they have an immediate 
impact on the system. That is point one. 

Second is the fact that they very frequently start off as heavy 
transit users. You can see the impact of immigration on some of 
our metro areas and how it affects the travel ownership, the auto 
ownership, et cetera but over time, they transition to a more typ- 
ical pattern of the mainstream if you will. I think one of the things 
transit does for us in these areas, it acts as a socialization tool, gets 
people into the system, gets them into the job markets, gets them 
participating in the system and maybe over time, transitioning to 
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an automobile in the more typical patterns, but I think it provides 
a very valuable function. 

There is still an area where the immigrant population and the 
minority population largely because of income are still lagging be- 
hind the rest of the population. Many of the characteristics of the 
immigrant populations and our ethnic minorities, racial minorities, 
look exactly like the mainstream population of 1970, 1965, the 
number of women without driver’s licenses, the number of house- 
holds without vehicles is the same as the population was in 1960. 
Many of those things I think will change with growing affluence. 
The minorities in America will be an important part of our growth 
in travel in the future. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Graham is here. Would you have 
some questions? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. BOB GRAHAM, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

Senator Graham. I would, Mr. Chairman, and if I could, also 
make a short statement. 

One of the issues I am very interested in because I think it has 
significant potential for dealing with congestion is the expanded 
application of intelligent transportation systems. I define intel- 
ligent transportation system as being a system of integrated tech- 
nologies, communications and procedures which is directed toward 
enhancing the efficiency of our existing investment in highways. 

The Federal Government has attempted to play a role in accel- 
erating the process of intelligent transportation systems. As an ex- 
ample, in our last Surface Transportation Act, TEA-21, between 
the fiscal years 1998-2003, there was $1.28 billion authorized for 
intelligent transportation systems. The principal objective of that 
$1.28 billion was to accelerate the pace of development of new tech- 
nologies, communications and procedures and then to field test 
them in situations where we would go through an accelerated 
learning curve of which of these systems individually and in con- 
junction had the greatest impact on remediating congestion. That 
is the theory. 

The reality is what has happened is this money has largely been 
earmarked and it has been earmarked in some very, in my opinion, 
detrimental ways. According to the University of Texas study an- 
nually of where the greatest congestion exists in the United States, 
it’s almost an inverse allocation of ITS money. If you are on the list 
as having a lot of congestion, you could pretty much count on the 
fact that you wouldn’t get any ITS money. 

Two, the projects tended to be, although the numbers are not 
small by most peoples’ standards, they are small in terms of what 
it takes to fund a reasonable ITS. That is, they were in the num- 
bers of $500,000, $1 million, $2 million. 

My concern is that we have now been three-and-a-half fiscal 
years into this program and I am going to ask you the question, 
and I have asked other knowledgeable people, what did we learn 
for the first part of the $1.28 billion we have invested? Not much 
because we haven’t used it in a serious, scientific learning process. 

I am sorry that Senator Murray had to leave because she is 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee for Transportation in 
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the Senate and I know she shares my feelings. She has indicated 
to me that she hopes to see some reversal of this. I think it is in- 
cumbent on our authorizing committee to try to see what steps we 
might take, and I have some ideas, to assure if we are going to con- 
tinue to spend $1.2 billion that we get something for it. I think we 
ought to either recommend to our colleagues that we cancel the ITS 
Program or make it what it is supposed to be because today it is 
just another source of transportation funding directed primarily at 
those congressional districts which have members of the right ap- 
propriations subcommittees on them and we’re not accomplishing 
the purpose of advancing the knowledge of intelligent transpor- 
tation and its application to critically congested areas of the coun- 
try. That is the end of my editorial. 

Let me ask you to give me your assessment of how well the con- 
gressional authorization TEA-21 has been used? Have we signifi- 
cantly increased our knowledge of and demonstrated capabilities of 
ITS as a result of this expenditure? 

Dr. Lomax. Let me take a shot at that. I am from Texas A&M 
University and while I like my esteemed colleagues at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, I do want to make clear that it goes on the record 
that the study is from Texas A&M University. 

Senator Graham. I have been giving Texas A&M the credit. You 
just assume anything that is as common sense as that comes out 
of Texas A&M. 

Dr. Lomax. Thank you. Senator. I very much appreciate that 
being on the record. 

I think we have learned an awful lot. I think there have un- 
doubtedly been programs that have spent money and not gotten 
the kind of impact, the kind of effect that we like. I share your con- 
cern about investments in transportation in areas that are impor- 
tant to the economy. As much as I like transportation, I really 
think transportation is supposed to serve the interests of the peo- 
ple, the freight and things that move on the system. So investing 
in the big drivers of our economy I think is supporting the improve- 
ment of transportation. To help that is something I think our pro- 
grams ought to be oriented toward. 

I think investing in a lot of different ideas, a lot of different 
places has allowed us to find places that either don’t work or a par- 
ticular technology or procedure didn’t work in one place and it did 
in another. I think it is important that we have failures, otherwise 
we are not going to learn what doesn’t work. Hopefully we cannot 
do the things that fail again but learn from them. Typically, it is 
not a fault of technology that doesn’t work, it is a fault of planners 
that don’t talk to operations people, or designers that don’t talk to 
operations people, or operations folks that aren’t able to commu- 
nicate their message to the folks who are the appointed and elected 
officials making the funding decisions to invest in particular ele- 
ments. Maintenance is always held up as the element that doesn’t 
get any funding because you can’t cut a ribbon on a pothole project. 

The same kind of approach works with an ITS program. They are 
depending on data collection technologies that need to be main- 
tained but there is not as much money in maintaining the data col- 
lection effort and the information gathering pieces as there is in de- 
ploying them initially. I think part of that is just sort of a natural 
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cycle that you put the equipment out and see what works and what 
doesn’t work and try to fix it as it goes forward. 

Mr. PiSARSKl. I guess I would only add that there are so many 
disparate parts to this process, I think what we need to do now is 
take some of the experience we have gained and do some syntheses 
and bring these things together in looking at the successes and the 
failure and tell people more about what has happened and the re- 
sults. I think the potentials are there. We just haven’t examined 
it enough and described enough what it is we have learned. 

Senator Graham. Last year the Congress earmarked something 
on the order of a couple of hundred projects as ITS. Does anybody 
do follow-up studies to determine what we learned from those 200 
plus or minus projects and the applicability of that learning in fu- 
ture efforts to reduce congestion? 

Dr. Lomax. I would say that record is uneven. I think there are 
some places doing a better job of monitoring what happens and at 
least as important, are putting that message out there, getting the 
information into the hands of people who make decisions. There are 
some definitely not doing a good job of that. 

Senator Graham. I wanted to add one final question. 

If you were to direct this committee to what you consider to be 
the state-of-the-art in the application of intelligent transportation 
systems in the United States or elsewhere, where would you send 
us? 

Mr. PiSARSKl. Which metropolitan area? 

Senator Graham. In the United States or elsewhere, the state- 
of-the-art of intelligent transportation? 

Mr. PiSARSKl. I guess one of the things I would suggest is you 
address that question to Ken Orski who is going to be on the sec- 
ond panel. I know he has been looking at that around the world 
as well as in the U.S. 

Dr. Lomax. I have the opportunity to make one person happy 
and a whole bunch of people angry. I think that the Japanese and 
the Germans are doing a very good job on some of the technology 
stuff. Whether or not their administrative or institutional relation- 
ships are anything like ours is something someone else has to fig- 
ure out. I don’t know that. 

Within the U.S., I think there are places doing very good jobs of 
particular elements with which I am familiar. Seattle and Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul with ramp metering, LA with ramp metering, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and Chicago with incident management. Chi- 
cago actually has tow trucks out on the freeway system and if there 
is an accident, they go pick up the wrecked vehicle and get it off 
the road. Houston has a motorist assistance program operated by 
the State and off-duty sheriffs man the patrol vans. They go out 
and fix fiat tires, get stranded motorists off the road. 

The objective of a lot of the ITS Program and the main benefit 
is to make the system operate reliably bad. So if you can take out 
the really bad days, we have a chance to make the system more 
predictable. I think there are different elements depending on 
which piece of the ITS world you want to talk about. Some places 
are doing well. I know I have left out a bunch. 

Mr. PiSARSKl. I can’t think of one place that has integrated all 
those pieces which would be a wonderful thing to see. 
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Senator Jeffords. Senator Chafee. 

Senator Chafee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for having this 
hearing as we prepare for the second reauthorization of ISTEA. 

Mr. Pisarski, some of the statistics in your testimony are very in- 
teresting, particularly car pooling being down and drive alone being 
up, walking alone being down over the 1990’s. I am sure a lot of 
that has to do with low gas prices. I saw it was down south of here 
about 91 cents a gallon. I think it is starting to creep up now. 

As we prepare for this 5 year reauthorization, how much should 
we, as best we can, factor in the cost of gas? Obvious that has an 
enormous impact on transportation behavior, particularly with 
cars? 

Mr. Pisarski. In the short term, the price fluctuations in gaso- 
line don’t have much of an effect. In the longer term, they very well 
may, but the biggest effect they have is on the kinds of vehicles 
people own. The tendency is to go down size to a smaller vehicle 
to a more fuel efficient vehicle. The American public today in al- 
most the majority of households have more vehicles than workers. 
So people can mix and match. What happens is if you double the 
price of gasoline tomorrow, everybody parks the SUV and takes the 
Saturn to work. The fuel efficiency of the country would jump 40 
percent overnight. That is what happened in 1974, exactly the 
same thing. 

One of the immense factors that needs to be recognized in all 
this is probably the biggest change in our Nation’s transportation 
system in the last 20 years is the continued reliability and lon- 
gevity of the automobile. The average age of our fleet is now 8 
years old and rising. That has made an immense number of vehi- 
cles available, very serviceable vehicles available to low income 
people to gain access to the automobile fleet. Out into the future, 
I think that is going to permeate everybody’s approach to the op- 
portunities. With high prices, people will simply shift to more effi- 
cient vehicles. The hybrids are coming. 

Senator Chafee. My wife drives one. I don’t know in particular 
if I agree with you that the price of gas, by itself, would change 
just the type of vehicle people drive. I would tend to think they 
might double up in cars, perhaps take mass transit. It’s just a 
budget issue at home. You stick by what you said earlier though? 

Mr. Pisarski. I think there is also a tradeoff. Clearly what has 
been going on between both car pooling and transit, transit and car 
pool riders look a lot alike demographically but there is also sliding 
back and forth between the single occupant vehicle and the 
carpoolers. Car pooling today has almost evaporated. It is basically 
family pooling as if a husband and wife work and go in the same 
direction. But the traditional let’s save money and car pool together 
just doesn’t happen. People do it because of saving time in an HOV 
lane. They will do it because they are traveling very long distances 
but for the most part, car pools are a much narrower concept than 
they were 10 or 15 years ago. 

Senator Chafee. Dr. Lomax, any comment? 

Dr. Lomax. No. 

Senator Chafee. Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you for your helpful testimony. We ap- 
preciate your participation. 
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Senator Jeffords. Our next panel is Ron Sims, Anthony Downs, 
C. Kenneth Orski, and Frederick P. Salvucci. We appreciate you all 
being with us. We will start with you, Mr. Sims and work on down 
the line. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RON SIMS, KING COUNTY EXECUTIVE, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Mr. Sims. Good afternoon. I am glad to be here today. 

I submitted remarks and go on to the general things in the re- 
marks I submitted to the committee. 

I am the elected head of King County Government which is the 
11th largest county in the United States. We operate every mode 
of transportation, buses, van pools, car pools, airport. What I have 
seen and want to discuss a little is what my peers talk about when 
we are in a room together, normally the large cities, large metro- 
politan areas, we talk about our frustrations at the smokestacks, 
the pipes, the categories or the straight jackets that were inserted 
in dealing with transportation issues within our regions. 

We cannot unfortunately develop a coherent transportation sys- 
tem in major metropolitan areas because we chase the categories 
of funding that is available to us. Because we chase, it is the fund- 
ing available that moves us so if we have roads money available, 
we chase roads money; if it is rail money, we chase rail money. We 
chase the funds. I have a number of staff whose job it is to chase 
the funds in order to build our transit system. I chair another tran- 
sit agency called Sound Transit and we chase the funds. 

The frustration is if we were allowed to design a system to have 
it integrated, we wouldn’t spend as much money chasing the funds. 
We would have a ration approach to building a transportation sys- 
tem. We would integrate all of the modes, rail, commuter rail or 
light rail, highway expansion, bus, use of new technologies, but be- 
cause of the method by which we receive it at the local level, be- 
cause it is in so many defined statutory categories, we simply are 
unable to build the systems we would like. There isn’t a policy that 
requires the major metropolitan areas to build a system of trans- 
portation. We can plan for it, but it is one thing to plan and an- 
other thing to implement, so we don’t see that. 

I would hope that in this round of authorization, we can begin 
to move to two things. One, we can require major metropolitan 
areas to come back with definitive plans that are transportation 
systems and there can be a category of funding to fund those sys- 
tems. If you look at the top 21 areas in the United States, you find 
several things in common. One, they are all congested, every one 
of them. The top 21 areas of the United States that are congested 
account for 37 percent of this Nation’s payroll, 50 percent of this 
Nation’s GNP, 50 percent of this Nation’s population and they are 
all congested. 

I don’t know how we compete in the 21st Century with other 
countries and other cities if we have goods and people tied up in 
congestion, where it adds an additional expense. We have Boeing 
in our community and we found Boeing is moving the same ton- 
nage north to south in my county as they were moving 5 years ago. 
The difference is it costs them 22,000 more payroll hours to move 
it. It is a hidden tax. 
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If you use Dr. Lomax’s data, we have a hidden tax of about $78 
million in this country and in my community it is $2 billion of hid- 
den tax. We are hoping we can get away from the categories that 
in dealing with our areas we can create a transit system that is 
integrated, that responds to the interests of business, and to our 
citizens, and that we can get a grant to fund them, that we don’t 
always have to have 90 people writing 90 different grants trying 
to find out the rules for all 90 different grants. 

When I spoke to the Washington State Legislature, I told them 
we were concerned about arterials. They said, we give money for 
arterials. I said, yes, you give money to each city but we have 
found people have left the interstate systems and were using arte- 
rials as an alternative to the interstate and that they needed to 
look at those arterials as corridors. After a great deal of discussion 
they decided to create corridor projects, minor systems that we 
would have synchronized traffic signals in that entire corridor, 
similar designs where we would focus on how we built that out, 
whether we can meet bus needs and trucks needs, whether we 
could get over and under rail tracks. We looked at a corridor. It has 
worked effectively for us in my county. 

The important thing now is to expand that to a regional level, 
to have all of the funds the Federal Government makes available 
in transportation given to us as a grant so we can develop a coher- 
ent and rational transportation system so that we can integrate 
these pieces into a single system of movement. We don’t do that 
now. It doesn’t happen now. We simply chase the money, chase the 
funds that are available. 

I love my job. Dr. Lomax makes my job difficult every year. He 
announces congestion in our region and we always rank second or 
third and the newspapers say, Mr. Sims, what are you going to do 
about it and I say, we can hire more staff, we can write more 
grants but what we really miss is the ability sit down with cities, 
counties, businesses, environmentalists, and labor unions to 
prioritize what we are going to fund as a system. So it isn’t just 
roads and a roads discussion, not just transit and a transit discus- 
sion, not just ferries and a ferry discussion, not just new technology 
and a new technology discussion but we are able to weave these 
into a single, coherent, rational system in order to move forward. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Mr. Downs? 

STATEMENT OF ANTHONY DOWNS, SENIOR FELLOW, 
BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 

Mr. Downs. My name is Anthony Downs, and I am a Senior Fel- 
low at the Brookings Institution. I am the author of the 1992 book 
“Stuck in Traffic” which deals with the causes and possible rem- 
edies for peak hour congestion for which I am now preparing a sec- 
ond edition. I am required to say by the Brookings Institution that 
the views I state here solely are my own and not those of the 
Brookings Institution, its trustees or other staff members. 

I will confine my oral testimony to making seven main points 
and I will use proof by assertion, a well known Washington tech- 
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nique. It means my points are conclusions presented without ben- 
efit of any evidence or data whatsoever. 

Senator Jeffords. It just confuses you when you put stuff in like 
that. So go right ahead. 

Mr. Downs. I assure you that these conclusions are absolutely 
correct. 

My first point is that peak hour traffic congestion is erroneously 
considered to be a wholly negative and undesirable condition when 
in fact it produces huge benefits for the country and even for the 
people stuck in it. Congestion is the primary balancing mechanism 
we use to ration scarce highway space during peak hours so we can 
pursue certain other major goals we desire. Those goals include 
having a wide variety of choices about where to live and where to 
work, working during similar hours so we can interact with each 
other efficiently, living in low density settlements and enjoying 
highly flexible means of movement, that is private vehicles. 

There are only two other possible means of rationing the high- 
way space when too many people want to use it. One is charging 
high tolls to keep many people off the road, but we reject that 
method politically because it would unduly favor the wealthy. Sec- 
ond, we could spend enormously more money to build enough roads 
to handle peak hour traffic without any delays at all, but no society 
can afford to do that. 

Since we wisely reject these means of rationing road space, we 
must use delays from overcrowding in order to pursue those other 
goals we want to achieve. In other words, congestion is bad but it 
is better than the alternatives. 

The first conclusion implies the second one. Peak hour traffic 
congestion is an inescapable result of living in any large modern 
or modernizing metropolitan area anywhere in the world. More- 
over, it is bound to become worse in the future in all of those met- 
ropolitan areas as long as their populations keep rising. There is 
no such thing as a remedy to peak hour congestion in a large and 
growing metropolitan area once such congestion has appeared on 
its major roads. There are many tactics that might slow down the 
worsening of future congestion, but none will eliminate it or even 
stop it from intensifying. 

The biggest challenge to future ground transportation in America 
will be dealing with the many added vehicles generated by future 
population growth. Since 1980, the United States has added 1.2 
cars, trucks or buses to our vehicle population for every one person 
added to our human population. Since our human population rose 
by 32 million in the 1990’s, if it rises by similar totals in each of 
the next two decades, we will have to cope with as many as 64 mil- 
lion more vehicles capable of being on our roads by the year 2020. 

As the Texas Transportation Institute has already said, “We can- 
not build our way out of peak-hour congestion.” It appears on our 
major roads by adding more lanes to those roads. After a road’s ca- 
pacity rises, traffic initially speeds up, and more vehicles will con- 
verge on that road during peak hours from other routes, other 
times and even other modes until it is just as crowded during the 
peak hour as before the road was expanded, although the peak 
hour might be shorter. 
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That does not mean, however, that there is no point in building 
more roads. In fact, we will need enormous future spending on 
roads and bridges for two reasons. The most important is to repair 
and maintain the road network we already have, much of which is 
in bad shape. Also important will be creating new roads to serve 
population growth areas. They will continue to be mainly low den- 
sity settlements at the edge of existing metropolitan areas. 

We also need to spend a lot of money on public transit in the fu- 
ture, even though there is no chance whatsoever that we can shift 
any very large share of future ground movement from private vehi- 
cles to mass transit. In 1995, public transit accounted for about 3.7 
percent of all daily commuting but only 2.2 percent outside of New 
York City. 

The vast majority of Americans prefer moving in private vehicles 
because doing so is faster, more comfortable, more convenient in 
timing, more flexible in choice of routes and use of multiple des- 
tinations, more private and often cheaper than public transit. If we 
spend more on public transit, it should be mainly on more flexible, 
smaller scale, and less regulated forms that can provide convenient 
service to people living in low density settlements, which will re- 
main the predominant form of our future growth. Also, a higher 
fraction of our elderly population will be unable to drive and that 
population is growing rapidly. 

My written testimony presents a more complete version of these 
points, plus a number of other aspects of these subjects, including 
suggestions for possible improvements in slowing down the rate of 
congestion. 

I thank you for inviting me and I will be happy to answer any 
questions. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you for an excellent statement. 

Mr. Orski? 

STATEMENT OF C. KENNETH ORSKI, URBAN MOBILITY 
CORPORATION 

Mr. Orski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Editor and Publisher of Innovation Briefs, a bi-monthly 
publication which has been reporting and interpreting develop- 
ments in the transportation sector for the past 13 years. My testi- 
mony today is based on observations acquired in the course of gath- 
ering and analyzing information for our publication. These observa- 
tions draw on recent briefings and conference presentations and on 
interviews and personal communications with members of the 
transportation community in Washington, in State governments 
and local officials across the country. 

I shall confine my remarks to a very brief summary of my pre- 
pared testimony, copies of which I believe have been made avail- 
able to committee members 

My overall conclusion is that we enter this reauthorization cycle 
with fewer issues than might divide the transportation community 
and with a larger measure of a consensus among major stake- 
holders than at any other time in recent history. Unlike the last 
reauthorization cycle when interest groups jockeyed for position 
and floated a number of competing proposals, this time around I 
find near universal agreement that we ought to buildupon the com- 
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bined legacy of ISTEA and TEA-21 rather than engage in a bruis- 
ing fight to reinvent the Federal Surface Transportation Program. 
To be sure, there will be some proposals for changes, but these I 
think are likely to be refinements to program delivery rather than 
radical changes in the structure of the program itself. 

Turning to specifics, I discern a large degree of consensus within 
the transportation industry and among major stakeholders on sev- 
eral policy directions and new initiatives. 

They are, first, the need to protect the Highway Trust Fund by 
preserving the budgetary firewall protections and the principle of 
guaranteed minimum levels of annual spending. Second, the need 
for increased program flexibility, something Mr. Sims spoke very 
eloquently about. Third is the need to mitigate traffic congestion. 
This is regarded by all I think as a serious national problem re- 
quiring a national response. 

There appears to be a large measure of consensus within the 
transportation community that this response should include both 
capacity expansion and improvements in the operation of existing 
facilities, although I might add opinions do differ among stake- 
holders as to the proper balance to be accorded to these two major 
traffic mitigation strategies. A comprehensive Federal attack on 
the problem of traffic congestion might take the form of a specific 
bottleneck elimination program, something along the line suggested 
by the American Highway Users Alliance. This would be supple- 
mented by a program of operational improvements designed to 
squeeze more capacity out of existing facilities. 

The fourth point is the need for environmental streamlining. 
This is considered a critical priority by large segments of the trans- 
portation community. Indeed, there is almost a unanimous agree- 
ment that something has to be done about streamlining of our deci- 
sion process. While the current efforts of the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration to streamline procedures through administrative ac- 
tion are commendable, the transportation community, I believe, is 
looking to Congress to provide more explicit legislative direction to 
reduce the delays that have plagued the project implementation 
process. 

Fifth is the need to advance the intelligent transportation system 
program, something Senator Graham was talking about. The con- 
tinued Federal support of this program remains a high priority for 
large segments of the transportation community. A frequently men- 
tioned idea is the creation of a national “infostructure” which I put 
in quotation marks because it is not yet an accepted term but one 
that I think you are going to hear more about in the future. 

This network would be capable of collecting and sharing trans- 
portation system conditions and performance information covering 
the entire national highway system. Such a national communica- 
tion network, I believe, could become an integral part of a home- 
land security infrastructure, available in times of national emer- 
gency for evacuation and mobilization purposes. 

My sixth point is the need for increased transit funding, espe- 
cially for new starts. Funding is likely to dominate the transit in- 
dustry’s reauthorization agenda. According to the latest annual re- 
port on new starts, there are some 50 rail projects in preliminary 
engineering or final design which represent a potential demand of 
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$30 to $35 billion. Carving out a bigger role for “bus rapid transit,” 
which is now undergoing a series of demonstrations, could signifi- 
cantly reduce the need for transit capital funding. Indeed, many 
transit experts, including myself, believe that bus rapid transit 
could lead to a new generation of more flexible, less expensive new 
starts. 

This leads me to the next subject, a related initiative, which is 
to convert and expand the existing stretches of HOV lanes, high oc- 
cupancy vehicle lanes, into seamless networks of high occupancy/ 
toll lanes in major metropolitan areas. These networks would be 
dedicated to express bus service and car pools but would also be 
open to individual drivers for a fee. By varying the fee according 
to demand, the number of single occupant cars seeking entry to 
those hot lanes could be restrained to maintain free-flowing traffic 
conditions at all times. 

In my judgment, a congressionally authorized program of HOT 
lane networks, built as enabling infrastructure for bus rapid tran- 
sit, but also available as a paying option to individual users, would 
be an eloquent expression of the increasingly intermodal nature of 
our Federal Surface Transportation Program. 

Finally, I sense a growing concern within the transportation com- 
munity, as well as among stakeholders, about the long-term capac- 
ity of the Highway Trust Fund to finance the Nation’s future trans- 
portation needs. The majority view, I believe, is that the growth in 
gasoline tax revenue will not keep pace with the rising demand and 
cost of highway reconstruction and rehabilitation. Looking beyond 
the next reauthorization cycle, we may need to consider entirely 
new approaches to financing the Federal Transportation Program. 
Hence, I join other transportation leaders in urging a congression- 
ally mandated study to explore alternative financing mechanisms 
that would offer a stable and adequate source of transportation fi- 
nancing beyond the next reauthorization cycle. 

This concludes my testimony. Thank you very much for the op- 
portunity to present my views. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Mr. Salvucci? 

STATEMENT OF FREDERICK SALVUCCI, MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Mr. Salvucci. Thank you very much. It is really an honor to be 
able to share some views with this committee. 

I am at MIT and have been in an academic environment on and 
off for 15 years but my primary experience in this area is as a 
State transportation official when I was Secretary of Transpor- 
tation for Massachusetts, so my views reflect that background as 
well as the more recent academic experience. I would like to speak 
to the three points you gave as a title for this conference and add 
a fourth which is money. You have my written comments, so I will 
try to make this brief 

On mobility for the poor, the automobile and access to the auto- 
mobile I think is increasingly solving the problem of access to jobs 
for poor people. If you have a job, you can afford at least a cheap 
car. For urban jobs, bus fares I believe are too high and continue 
to be an obstacle for poor people, is taking too big a piece of their 
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private household, in particular, the lack of free transfers in many 
systems is a serious problem for the urban poor seeking urban jobs. 
I think as a mobility issue, mobility for poor people is getting bet- 
ter and I expect will continue to do so, I think we all hope. 

I don’t think the same is true for disabled and elderly. The dis- 
abled and elderly access has improved because of the paratransit 
systems which have been required of public transit systems and I 
think it was an important strategic step to move in that direction 
but that really limits improvements in mobility for the disabled 
and elderly people to those areas that have transit systems. It is 
sort of an unfunded mandate on the transit systems to provide the 
paratransit service. As the systems become fully accessible, which 
is the hook that got public transit into this, there is some argument 
they can lessen the quality of the paratransit service that is out 
there. I think that would substantially disadvantage the elderly 
and disabled populations who are not well served, better the para- 
transit that is out there than nothing which is what was there be- 
fore but I think there is a lot of need for improvement. 

I think we need to change our view of disabled and elderly access 
as a responsibility of the transit system to a responsibility of the 
transportation system which includes everyone, including people 
outside those areas served by fixed route transit systems. I think 
the Federal Government needs to step up to the plate and partially 
fund it, possibly at low funding ratios, one-third Federal I think 
would leverage a lot of State participation. You could require a 
maintenance of effort so you didn’t get hit with a big jump. I think 
this is a big problem about to erupt. The aging population is grow- 
ing, as mentioned, and I think that is a big one. 

There is also a teen mobility problem, particularly in the sub- 
urbs. Soccer moms are basically chauffeurs and if we were creative 
about the way we dealt with paratransit, we might find better 
ways of dealing with both elderly, disabled and teen populations 
rather than having mom drive. I also think there is a cultural ad- 
vantage in shifting in this manner. I am not denigrating public em- 
ployees or civil engineers, I am a civil engineer. Civil engineers 
love to build things. I am a civil engineer and I love to build things. 
If we want to see mobility being the focus of these institutions, we 
need to focus on that. So I think Federal funding specifically for 
mobility for important constituencies, disabled and elderly, would 
be a big step in the right direction. 

Second, congestion, it is politically attractive to say we are going 
to fix it but I would agree that it is not going to go away, in many 
cases it is not even desirable to go away, and that to do something 
effective about congestion requires some peculiar situations. I had 
a lot to do with the Central Artery Tunnel Project in Boston and 
I think it will improve congestion at enormous cost. I think it is 
worth it but it is important to remember there is a huge invest- 
ment in public transportation and a limit on the number of parking 
spaces in downtown Boston which complement that very large en- 
deavor. 

I think if you are serious about getting at congestion, you can 
only manage it in critical points, you can move it around some and 
that is useful. Better to not have the traffic jam at the entrance 
to the hospital, better to manage things so that the critical points 
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work. So I think it makes sense to focus on congestion but I think 
we shouldn’t mislead ourselves and lose our credibility by pre- 
tending we are going to make it go away because I don’t think that 
is the case. The methods used in Singapore are very interesting but 
they don’t seem to be applicable anywhere else in the world so far. 
We have to study them but I think we shouldn’t promise any early 
end to congestion. 

I would urge that in this area, we recognize that the metropoli- 
tan area process I believe tends to make it difficult to do large 
projects. It is easier in the metropolitan process to do a whole 
bunch of little things that are too small to matter. If you are trying 
to something major, the problem in my view is not the environ- 
mental process. The environmental process helps to structure a 
very complicated conversation about how you are going to restruc- 
ture old urban infrastructure. I don’t think our cities should be- 
come petrified wood, doomed to continually repeat their old pat- 
terns. I think we ought to rethink urban infrastructure as we face 
the need to rebuild it but if we are going to expect people to get 
at that job, I think there should be dedicated funds so I will dis- 
agree with this flexibility argument to some degree. 

As a State official, in my experience the problem was not the en- 
vironmental process, the problem was not enough money. There is 
only a certain amount of money. At the end of the day you are 
going to spend it all. The real problem is that the more complex 
projects take longer to process, so in order to satisfy the contractor 
constituency, you spread more asphalt around the State. If you 
want to see attention focused where it is most needed, I believe it 
would be highly desirable to target at relatively high matching ra- 
tios, I am usually an advocate for low matching ratios, here I think 
they should be high, on critical corridors, particularly airport ac- 
cess. 

We all talk about trucks but we never give them priority. I think 
we ought to be looking at airports in particular as a location where 
the congestion is particularly difficult and worthy of attention but 
I think we need some categorization in order to enable officials to 
focus on the most critical issues. You can’t expect I believe a local 
official under the same political pressure to spread things around 
to be able to focus on the more complicated ones if there is not 
some higher level of dedication in that area. 

Finally, on money, I am suggesting a bunch of places that I think 
the program should be expanded. We all know the pot is smaller 
and you have an extremely difficult job just getting reauthorization 
with the smaller pot. I believe the key to being able to get a bigger 
tent is not to take on the environmentalists but to embrace them. 
Two, I believe we should be revisiting the pay as you go philosophy 
inherent in the 1956 decision to proceed with the interstate and at 
least for some of these projects, begin to go to a capital budget ap- 
proach as every State and every city in the country and as Ameri- 
cans use to buy their own homes. 

If we use the existing revenue streams but dedicate a portion to 
debt service, we could get at some of these problems earlier and 
quicker than otherwise we will be able to do. I think that would 
be worth doing. Eventually, we will face the issue of if we like it, 
we have to raise the tax to continue. I don’t think that would be 
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so bad either. Even if we never increase the tax, I would much 
rather see serious investment done over the next 8 years than 
spread out over the next 30 so we can get the economic benefit of 
those critical investments. 

I appreciate your attention. I have gone over my time. I would 
be happy to answer any questions you might have. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

I will read my question and then I will start at the other end of 
the table. 

One key issue in the debate over congestion is whether we can 
build our way out of the problem. I wonder whether we can afford 
to build our way our. In 2000, while new capacity projects rep- 
resented only 17 percent of the mileage involved in all Federal aid 
projects, it required 48 percent of the money spent that year. Isn’t 
a build strategy prohibitively expensive? Mr. Sims? 

Mr. Sims. You can manage congestion. We will never build our 
way out of it. You can manage it. The key is not to let it continue 
to get worse. That is why I want to go back to the issue of we do 
not have a coherent, rational policy in metropolitan areas on trans- 
portation. We tend to like big projects because we believe they will 
deliver the capacity we want. 

I always smile at what we see in our area, we will build big 
projects and arterials get crowded. We will not explore van pools 
because we like more what we call sexy, ribbon-cutting things like 
BRTs. BRTs work in some corridors, clearly. The key is to have a 
system in place and to have a discussion of a transportation system 
in metropolitan areas so you can manage the congestion, so you can 
find out what tools you can put in place. 

I agree with every speaker here, if anybody thinks we are going 
to end congestion and build our way out of it, that is an absolute 
impossibility today. It wont happen. In our State, we have dis- 
cussed saying that highway speed during peak hour are up to 35 
miles per hour. People say wow, 35 miles per hour but the posted 
speed is 60. We say, yeah, but if you are moving at 35 miles per 
hour you are moving faster than you are moving right now. 

What we would like to do is have tools to manage them but you 
are going to have to have a transportation system that everyone 
has agreed to fund, big projects, small projects, a variety of dif- 
ferent modes of transportation and we can do it. Right now, we 
don’t have it. 

My biggest fear is Seattle Times will report that Ron Sims says 
we do not have a coherent transportation system in the central 
Puget Sound but people know that already because they are sitting 
in congestion, so they know it is not coherent. The Federal Govern- 
ment can stimulate that by insisting on it and then providing funds 
to give us, and fund a system. I keep saying that. I am a person 
that connects dots. When I was a kid, everyone else got puzzles; I 
got the thing that said connect the dots. As the County Executive, 
I can’t connect the dots because all the funds coming out of the 
Federal Government are in these categories. The categories don’t 
talk to each other, so we chase the money and whatever we can get 
we are satisfied with but it doesn’t create a rational, sensible, 
thoughtful, traffic system in the metropolitan areas and the in- 
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creased congestion in every one of those areas is an evidence that 
it is not rational and thoughtful at this time. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Downs? 

Mr. Downs. I am sorry, but I don’t agree with you, Mr. Sims. 
There is no system on earth that is going to prevent congestion 
from getting worse. I am not opposed to having a better system; I 
think that is probably a good idea, but if you think it is going to 
prevent increasing congestion, you are living in a fantasy world. As 
everybody here says, if you look at the population increase, rising 
congestion is likely to occur in the Seattle metropolitan area even 
if we don’t add 1.2 vehicles for every human being. In the 1990’s, 
that ratio dropped to one vehicle added for every additional human 
being. We are still going to add a lot of vehicles on our roads. Not 
only that, but because of the other goals we want to pursue that 
I described — for example, everyone working about the same hours 
so we can interact with each other — those vehicles always converge 
on the roads at certain peak hours. No matter what system you 
have, the roads are going to be overloaded at peak hours unless 
you turn the whole metropolitan area into one concrete slab, and 
you are not going to do that. That would be an environmental dis- 
aster and we couldn’t afford it. So rising congestion is inescapable. 
It is a part of living in any modern metropolitan area, and it is 
going to get worse as long as the population of that area keeps 
going up. Sorry about that. 

There are things you can do to slow down congestion’s rate of in- 
crease. But don’t think if you get a great system, the most perfect 
system you could imagine, that is going to solve the congestion 
problem because it isn’t. 

Mr. Orski. We may not be able to build our way out of traffic 
congestion but I don’t think that should be used as an argument 
for not increasing highway capacity because increased highway ca- 
pacity is needed to accommodate growth in population and eco- 
nomic activity. 

Mr. Downs. I agree. 

Mr. Orski. I would like to draw the analogy with schools and 
hospitals. Schools and hospitals in fast growing areas also eventu- 
ally fill up with students and patients and yet this has never 
stopped us from building more schools and more hospitals. 

Mr. Salvucci. I would agree that congestion is not going to go 
away. I think we do have some choices in how we spend money 
that could stretch out capacity a bit, particularly in rural and sub- 
urban areas. My experience is that capacity goes backwards as peo- 
ple add curb cuts and new land development sprawled along the 
side of the road, we lose safety, we lose capacity and when we try 
to maintain high speeds the whole mix gets fairly lethal. 

The same amount of money spent on a small road widening 
stretched out to acquire development rights and access rights and 
some environmental betterment easements would maintain the ca- 
pacity for a longer time on these roadways and then eventually 
when you do get the money to widen, you have already acquired 
the property rights. 

We do something very foolish, we focus on a very short piece of 
road, spend a lot of money and create a lot of disruption in wid- 
ening that piece of road while the Burger Kings open 24 more 
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joints in the next mile and we say, we’ll have to do that one too 
and then have to pay to relocate the Burger Kings. We would be 
better off looking at it sequentially and saying if this is a corridor 
that looks like it is going to change over time, not suggesting the 
change is always bad, I would get control of the curbs so that we 
retain the capacity we have and if new economic development hap- 
pens, and we may want that development to happen, let it happen 
in an orderly fashion off the roadway. We could achieve a pro-envi- 
ronmental outcome, improve safety and preserve capacity some- 
what longer than we would otherwise. 

I agree though that as cars go up, congestion will increase but 
I think there is a more effective way to deal with suburban conges- 
tion than trying to build our way out of it. I would make an excep- 
tion in the case of the critical piece next to the hospital, so to 
speak. There are critical links where I think we should be man- 
aging congestion by letting it take place away from the sensitive 
location, but I would agree with Mr. Downs that eventually conges- 
tion is going to be there. He wrote a great book; I am using it for 
my students. I look forward to the new version. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Sims, Seattle is a natural bottleneck with 
the additional problem of crossing Lake Washington, so it would 
seem the construction of additional roadways is not a practical so- 
lution to your congestion problems. If additional funding were pro- 
vided to the metropolitan areas for congestion relief, how would 
you utilize that funding? 

Mr. Sims. In my heart of hearts, obviously we are very concerned 
and want to continue to buildup our light rail system and our com- 
muter rail systems. There is need for road expansion and we can 
see that on the Interstate 405 corridor which needs to be expanded. 
We have an incredible bottleneck that ties up everything, including 
every arterial. So there are road capacity needs that remain in the 
area. 

Our area is a prime example that there is never a silver bullet 
that fixes anything. We look at a variety of tools that could be 
made available to us because we believe it is going to require a 
multi-modal approach. Whether it is van pools, car pools, buses, 
BRT, light rail, commuter rail, road expansion, the synchronization 
of traffic signals, all can play at moving people but we are limited. 

We are not unique. When I travel to other communities, I see the 
same kinds of patterns. I don’t see any single metropolitan area in 
the United States that can sit here and tell me that there is one 
solution that should be available to them to move people and com- 
merce. It is going to have to be multimodal, no matter where we 
are. 

Senator Jeffords. For you, Mr. Sims, let me wish you well in 
your efforts to organize the Metropolitan Congestion Coalition. I 
hope you will keep us appraised of your progress and pass along 
the group’s thinking on reauthorization. It is a pleasure having you 
with us. 

Mr. Sims. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Downs, in your written testimony, you 
make a brief reference to the cost of parking as a factor in the com- 
parative commute cost of transit to driving. You seem to suggest 
that free parking can make the difference in a commuter’s decision 
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to drive rather than to ride share or take transit. If so, how should 
parking factor into our policies? Should we look to parking pricing 
to reduce congestion; should we tax employers differently if they 
provide parking rather than transit allowances? 

Mr. Downs. It depends on how strongly you want to attack the 
problem. If you are trying to raise the cost of driving, the best way 
to do it is to raise the gasoline tax. Congress has consistently 
avoided that. The single most effective thing you could do to reduce 
driving is to put a $3 a gallon tax on gasoline. Of course none of 
you would be in office after the next election, so you are not going 
to do that. That is the most effective way to raise costs. 

What you are talking about concerning parking is: could you 
raise the cost of parking in theory? We could put a tax on parking 
or else force employers to charge their employees for parking. But 
I don’t think that has anymore popularity politically speaking than 
a gasoline tax. I think parking is a relatively minor factor in peo- 
ple’s decisions on whether to use transit or to drive. As I pointed 
out, the fraction of people who use transit is so small, even if it 
doubles or triples, it will not take enough people off the roads to 
cause much congestion to change at a peak hours. That is one of 
the weaknesses of the argument that improving transit is going to 
reduce congestion. 

There may be reasons to adopt light rail systems, but one of 
them is not to reduce congestion. That won’t happen. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Orski, your statement that only addi- 
tional lane miles of roadway can decrease or eliminate bottlenecks 
and congestion is an interesting one. That may very well be true 
in the western portions of the country where building additional 
roads will also improve the redundancy of the highway system. 
What can be done in densely built up urban areas like New York, 
Philadelphia, and the District of Columbia? How can we build addi- 
tional roadways in a socially and fiscally responsible way? 

Mr. Orski. First, I would probably modify my sweeping state- 
ment that only roadway widenings or new road construction can 
decrease congestion. The kind of congestion caused by accidents 
and incidents can be effectively mitigated by intelligent transpor- 
tation systems technology by providing more effective emergency 
response and clearance of accidents. 

Having said this, there are many situations that intelligent 
transportation systems technology cannot solve because it is simply 
a matter of too many cars trying to squeeze into too few lanes. 
What can be done about that? We can use simple engineering im- 
provements, such as eliminating three lanes of traffic squeezing 
into two lanes of traffic, as is the case with the Wilson Bridge. In 
other words, we could do a lot to smooth out traffic without spend- 
ing billions of dollars on brand new highways, through incremental 
design and engineering improvements to existing roadways. 

This is where the bottleneck elimination program comes in, 
something that I have already referred to in my testimony. It is a 
recommendation of the Highway Users Federation to identify a fi- 
nite number of highly congested arteries in densely urbanized 
areas and try to attack those specific bottlenecks. This does not re- 
quire building new highways. It simply calls for engineering and 
design improvements to existing highways. 
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Senator Jeffords. Mr. Salvucci, you emphasized the importance 
of maintenance, repairing, rebuilding and redeveloping deterio- 
rating transportation infrastructure. Do you feel that proper main- 
tenance and repair can reduce or alleviate the congestion problem? 

Mr. Salvucci. Yes, but I think given where we are, it has to be 
approached with a two pronged effort. One, I advocate that the 
Federal Government should get into the maintenance business 
with some funding. The management systems of ISTEA, which I 
was very excited to see in 1991, have not affected behavior at the 
State or bureaucratic level. I think if the Government wants to see 
greater emphasis on maintenance, a stitch in time saves nine, it is 
the prudent thing to do, putting perhaps one-third Federal match 
on the table with a maintenance of effort so you don’t get hit in 
the head with a big jump, but prospectively getting into the main- 
tenance business and requiring the States to become more profes- 
sional about the way things are maintained is necessary so we stop 
sliding backwards. 

That being said, there is a huge backlog of infrastructure that is 
in terrible shape that has to be dealt with at this point. I would 
fund those reconstructions at very high matching ratios because 
they are very tough projects to take on. In the local politics, the 
easiest thing to do is nurse it along to the next administration be- 
cause rebuilding old infrastructure that is already heavily used is 
very tough politically because you create traffic disruption while 
you are doing it. So you have a built in tendency to avoid dealing 
with some of our worst structural problems at the local level. I 
have a great respect for the people at the local level. I was one for 
a long time but I think we should recognize the pressures on them 
and provide some high matching ratio, categorical funds that must 
be spent dealing with old infrastructure to give local officials the 
incentive to take on a very, very difficult political problem which 
is absolutely necessary. We see over and over again those issues 
pushed off and dealt with by the next administration maybe and 
then once in a while, we get a bridge that collapses. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Chafee? 

Senator Chafee. Thank you. 

It seems as though Mr. Downs summed it up in his last para- 
graph when he said “No matter what public policies are adopted 
in response to future traffic congestion, it is likely to get worse in 
nearly all parts of the world. My final advice is get accustomed to 
it. Commute in an air conditioned car with a stereo, tape deck and 
a CD player and a hands-free telephone and a microwave oven and 
realize that congestion is providing benefits to you by rationing the 
roads you use and letting you pursue other goals. So just get used 
to it.” 

Mr. Sims said here is no silver bullet. I guess the options are 
high priced tolls or $3 a gallon gas tax per his testimony, so the 
solutions to congestion are going to be very difficult is what we 
hear in the testimony this afternoon. I guess I do agree with that. 

Mr. Downs. There are no solutions, but there could be improve- 
ments. Examples are the hot lanes that Ken Orski suggested; or 
the systems for picking up accidents and getting them off the road 
faster; the metering access to expressways as you do in Seattle; or 
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building some additional capacity at bottlenecks. These are things 
that can be done to slow the rate of increase in congestion. 

Although you might consider me to be a pessimist, I am not a 
100 percent pessimist. 

Mr. Sims. If you will indulge me a second, when I was a kid my 
father was directing a mass choir, I was a member. He stopped the 
choir and rehearsal and said to me. Bud, lip sync, which is what 
I did through the concert. The reason I want to use that analogy 
is that at the regional level or talking about metropolitan areas, 
there are several things wrong. One is a cacophony, not a sym- 
phony because people are not on the same page. Everybody has a 
different song sheet and until the Federal Government provides the 
incentives to give us all the same song sheets so that we have an 
agreed to level of congestion, then we will not have a rational and 
thoughtful process. 

My middle son told me I was irrelevant the other day. He is in 
college, so I guess there is a time to be irrelevant. I told him when 
I was in college, I had a ’fro, I had a hair growth period, my beard, 
my sunglasses, my dashiki and I told my dad that he was irrele- 
vant too. I did it after the tuition check but not before as my son 
did. 

The issues that he cited were very interesting which was all the 
national and local problems. I was very impressed. We can look at 
what we have done over the last several decades and say that is 
acceptable or we can embark on something that is bold, next cen- 
tury and of a new generation. That requires us to get out of our 
comfort zones. I am telling you, unless you require metropolitan 
areas to have an agreed to level of congestion and system in place, 
we will be doing what we have been doing for the last decade, and 
it simply won’t work. It will diminish our quality of life signifi- 
cantly. 

Senator Chafee. Thank you for coming all this way. 

Mr. Orski. Tony Downs gave me an opening to say a good word 
for HOT lanes, the so-called high occupancy toll lanes. While ad- 
mittedly we will not be able to get rid of traffic congestion for ev- 
eryone, we can create conditions where people who have reason to 
be somewhere on time, whose time is valued in terms of money, 
have an option of faster travel. Those are the so-called high occu- 
pancy toll lanes that have been created in several jurisdictions, in- 
cluding in California that allow buses and single occupant vehicles 
to travel in unobstructed traffic, in free flowing traffic at a fee. 

Some people call these lanes “Lexus lanes” implying they used 
only by highly paid professionals but I can assure you a utility van 
and a pick-up truck are a far more common sight on those HOT 
lanes in California than Lexuses or BMWs. There are many people 
who, from time to time, find the need for a quicker trip and are 
willing to pay for this. A classic example is the parent who is rac- 
ing to the day care center to beat the $1 per minute fine that is 
assessed for parents that are late. For that parent, paying a toll 
of 55 cents or even $1 may be money well spent in order to avoid 
the fine. So there should be ways of improving travel conditions for 
people who are willing to pay for it. 

Senator Chafee. Thank you. 

Senator Jefeords. Senator Graham? 
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Senator Graham. Thank you. I apologize for having to leave for 
another committee meeting. As I was leaving, Mr. Orski was mak- 
ing his opening statement. He was listing a number of numerical 
points we needed to pursue. Several of them, including the stream- 
lining of the permitting process, ITS and innovative financing were 
all provisions included in TEA-21. Some of them were new, such 
as the streamlining of permitting, some were continuations such as 
the innovative financing. 

This is a question to any panel member. Has there been an anal- 
ysis of these types of programs which are intended to make our re- 
sources and our highway facilities more effective and efficient by 
managing them in non-traditional ways? Has there been any anal- 
ysis of the success of these efforts, and from that analysis, rec- 
ommendations that we might utilize as we reauthorize TEA-21? 

Mr. Orski. Senator Graham, there have been a number of eval- 
uations of intelligent transportation system projects. I have in 
mind specifically the model deployments that have been carried out 
in several urban areas. These provide quite a bit of evidence of ef- 
fectiveness of ITS. 

As far as innovative financing is concerned, I cannot really think 
of any good examples but State and Federal environmental stream- 
lining and intelligent transportation initiatives provide a number of 
evaluations that would be very valuable to the committee as you 
proceed with the reauthorization. 

Mr. Downs. I am not aware of any systematic evaluation of ITS, 
but there is one particular project in ITS that I can evaluate on my 
own as ridiculous: That is the high speed highway on which cars 
controlled by computer travel at 120 miles per hour 6 feet apart. 
We are spending a lot of money on this project. I believe there is 
an test road built outside of San Diego. If we developed this, since 
the cars are only 6 or so feet apart, there will be 10 times as many 
cars arriving each hour in the downtown area, what are you going 
to do with them? The real bottleneck is the downtown street sys- 
tem with its limited capacity. 

Even if this project were to work, which I don’t think it would, 
it is extremely expensive. Also the liability cost if there is an acci- 
dent would be colossal and no one knows who would pay the cost. 
The whole idea is ludicrous and yet we are spending around $100 
million on this idea, so there is an evaluation for you. 

Senator Graham. One of the things I hear you saying is maybe 
in our next reauthorization of the Surface Transportation Act, we 
need to put in some stronger evaluation components so that we will 
achieve what we had hoped which is to learn something through 
this process and be able to have incremental improvements from 
year to year. 

It was mentioned that the attempt to streamline permitting has 
pretty much failed, that there was a set of regulations developed 
by the U.S. Department of Transportation which many States felt 
actually made the system more cumbersome than it had been be- 
fore. Are there any models within the States where there has been 
some effective effort at streamlining the permitting process for 
transportation projects, examples that we might look to for some 
ideas as to what the Federal Government should be doing? 
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Mr. Orski. Senator, I wish that Brad Mallory, chairman of the 
AASHTO was here because I think he could speak to this subject 
with a great deal of authority. I believe there are examples. I can- 
not cite to you chapter and verse but I believe that Mr. Mallory 
and the staff of AASHTO would be the best source of information 
on that question. 

Senator Jeffords. We have a whole hearing planned on that 
issue. 

Mr. Salvucci. Let me give a slightly different point of view on 
the environmental streamlining. I say this as a former State official 
who dealt in excruciating detail with some of the environmental re- 
quirements. 

Basically, at the end of the day at the State level, you are going 
to spend all the money you have coming. The real damage in delay 
in environmental process is that it may slow down, and in my judg- 
ment it sometimes does slow down, the most important initiatives 
and some that are too small to matter move quickly because there 
is no opposition. 

I don’t believe that is a problem that we will get at by stream- 
lining the environmental process. The tough projects are tough to 
do because they are complex and other constituencies may not 
agree. In my view, the environmental process actually gives us a 
structure with a beginning and an end to sort out the issues that 
must be sorted out. 

I think what would help the process is, one, if there were more 
money on the table because with an existing amount of money, you 
are going to do a certain amount and you are just rearranging the 
order. Two, I know this contrary to the direction people are going 
but have a category for high priority, large projects which tend to 
attract more attention, much more opposition and are more dif- 
ficult to do, so provide an incentive to State officials to take those 
on because right now the incentive is hope the bridge doesn’t fall 
down on your watch and let the next guy take care of it. I think 
you put some money on the line, provide the incentive to deal with 
it, but I would leave the environmental regulation in place. 

I have made several recommendations that would add money and 
you have less money on the table. I think the central issue to make 
timely reauthorization work is to find some way to get more money 
on the table, and if I understand the political constraint, without 
increasing the gasoline tax. I believe the only significant way to do 
that is to shift a portion of the program to a capital funding ap- 
proach as every State uses so you use some of the revenue stream 
for debt service and you can expand the pie. You need something 
to get through the next authorization in a timely fashion if you 
want to deal with these issues which every idea presented is going 
to cost more money someplace or other and you have less to deal 
with. We are not being very helpful unless we can suggest ways to 
expand the pie. I think a look at the capital budget is the one idea 
I can think of that can give you that flexibility. 

Senator Graham. I think he had a very intriguing idea. Many 
States, including my own, have a concept called DRIs, development 
of regional impact where large scale projects are treated differently 
in the land use review process than more traditional scale projects. 
Maybe that is an idea that has some seeds to explore for large 
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transportation projects where you would recognize their complexity 
and the need for some special provisions. I would like to discuss 
that with you further. 

I was very interested in this environmental permitting issue pri- 
marily as a matter of sequencing. What I found in my experience 
as Governor was that too often a big project didn’t have red flags 
raised about it until you were many millions of dollars and years 
into land acquisition, planning, et cetera and then you find there 
is going to be a problem. One of the goals was to try to move those 
decisions to the beginning of the process so if you were going to get 
a no go decision, at least you got it in the year 2002, not 2012. We 
haven’t achieved that yet. I hope we might be able to make some 
progress the next time we look at environmental streamlining. 

Mr. Sims. In our State, we are the agency that enforces a lot of 
the regulations. We are fascinated that there has been a lot of dis- 
cussion over regulatory reform. In our road building, I only ask 
that we build according to the existing law and not all the layers 
of discussion we have had. What happens is permit processes and 
environmental processes are pushed a lot by the prospect of litiga- 
tion. Doug McDonald, our Secretary of Transportation, and I 
agreed that how we would pursue our projects is to interpret the 
law that was written and not all of the processes on top of it that 
combine community hearings with the permit process, that are de- 
signed to lower your risk and go ahead and defend ourselves as 
necessary as meeting the intent. 

As a result, we are building faster now than we have ever before. 
I don’t know what they are doing in other States but we have what 
we call large project processes as well but in those projects, we say 
we will abide by the existing law. 

On the technology side, I know you like evaluations of whether 
technologies work. We try to avoid actually going to someone to fi- 
nance them because it is so difficult to figure out whether or not 
the source of funding justifies the technology you are buying. In 
order to have, as we have, a smart card technology that allows you 
to use a single pass on any public mode of transportation in our 
county, we basically avoided trying to go to the Federal Govern- 
ment to finance it, whether it is having signal synchronization that 
can be overriden by the buses to move more quickly. We went to 
the voters and asked them to tax themselves for it. 

Evaluation can be productive but the implementation of it is in- 
credibly cumbersome and there is an avoidance by major jurisdic- 
tions like ours at going down that path until it is made more sim- 
ple. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you all for your very helpful testimony. 
We appreciate your time and effort in preparing for it and pre- 
paring for us. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 3:13 p.m., committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at the call of the chair.] 

[Additional statements submitted for the record follow:] 

Statement of Alan E. Pisaeski, Independent Consultant 

Mr. Chairman, Distinguished members of the committee, ladies and gentlemen, 
my name is Alan E. Pisarski, and I am honored to he invited to speak before you 
once again to address the outlook for American travel. I recall with pleasure that 
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I participated in your hearings in 1997 in the advent to TEA-21, and also in the 
first hearing for ISTEA. It is a responsibility that I take very seriously. 

I recall in that first hearing that Senator Moynihan spoke of seeing the New York 
World’s Fair in 1937 as a youngster and how it affected his sense of the future of 
transportation. I related then that I had been there also, my parents had wheeled 
me thru that fair as a newborn, and I must have acquired some of the same flavor 
he did. 

We need to look at the next reauthorization period through the lens of the 
changes likely to occur between now and the end of the cycle. As the next reauthor- 
ized period concludes, delivering us to the doorstep of the year 2010, we will have 
seen dramatic changes in the first decade of the new century: 

• We will have crossed 300 million in population at some point midway in the 
period 

• Our rural population alone will be over 60 million, more than many nations 

• We will have added more than 25 million people 

• And perhaps as many cars as people 

• Another 10 million households 

• More than 10 million more immigrants 

• The first of the baby boomers will be at retirement age. 

• 13 percent of the population will be over 65 years of age 

• We will have added four trillion dollars or so to our economy 

In many respects our world and the transportation system that serves it will be 
a different place. 

In reviewing travel trends and their social and economic determinants I like to 
use the following list of eight elements of transportation. Now more than ever it is 
critical to keep them in mind. 

• Commuting 

• Other local travel 

• Tourism 

• Service vehicles 

• Public vehicles 

• Urban goods movement 

• Thru passenger travel 

• Thru freight travel 

Too often we say we are going to talk about transportation and then we forget 
freight and talk only about passenger travel; then we say we will talk about pas- 
senger travel and end up talking about metropolitan commuting. Then we get into 
an argument about highways versus transit and get lost in the thickets of advocacy. 

We must consider both freight and passenger travel, in both their metropolitan 
and non-metropolitan forms as the list indicates. Many of our issues of the future 
will be centered in freight-passenger conflicts; and intercity-local interactions. 

The Metaphor of the Wilson Bridge 

One of the difficult problems addressed by the Congress in the recent past has 
been the Wilson Bridge. It is the perfect symbol of our challenges: 

• It is a critical commuter corridor in the morning and evening 

• A major all day regional connector for passengers and freight 

• A major route for buses and private vehicles from Maine to Florida 

• A critical freight link in the 1-95 corridor — main street of the Northeast 

It is an aging, heavily used facility suffering from both functional and physical 
deficiencies operating in a complex inter-governmental environment. There are 
many Wilson bridges in our future. 

My focus today will be on taking the long view on the nation’s travel activity 
trends and demographic future and its implications for future travel. 

A Report on Recent Trends 

First a report on where we are with respect to commuting and other travel trends. 
I made the mistake of going back and reviewing my testimony 5 years ago and some 
of the thoughts I expressed then have been borne out, others need some modifying 
in the light of the new census data. 

The changes between 1990 and preliminary 2000 data from the statistics of the 
Census Bureau are shown in the accompanying table. 

Journey to Work Mode Choice Trends 


1990 2000 


Drive alone 


73 percent 


76 percent 
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Journey to Work Mode Choice Trends — Continued 

1990 2000 


Carpool 13 percent 11 percent 

Transit 5 percent 5 percent 

Taxi 0 percent 0 percent 

Motorcycle 0 percent 0 percent 

Bicycle 0 percent 0 percent 

Other 1 percent 1 percent 

Walked only 4 percent 3 percent 

Worked at home 3 percent 3 percent 


In my testimony 5 years ago I felt ttiat the decline in transit and carpooling had 
about reached their limits — right on transit — it has just about held share; but car- 
pooling has continued to decline — it is fundamentally now an intra-household activ- 
ity today — a fampool. Detailed data from the decennial census coming later this year 
will help establish the why and how of the decline. 

I also stated then I expected the single occupant vehicle to have reached a share 
of commuting about as high as it was going to go — Wrong! — as you can see, by 3 
percentage points, rising from 73 percent to 76 percent — most of it coming out of 
walking and carpooling. 

And surprisingly working at home did not grow enough to increase its share. 
These rates of growth are shown below compared to total workers. Effectively, those 
modes of travel that grew faster than total workers gained share and those that 
grew less lost share. In the 1980 to 1990 period the only modes that showed growth 
greater than worker growth were driving alone and working at home. In these data 
it appears that in addition bicycling actually grew the fastest, although from a very 
small base. 

The growth in activity for all modes in the nineties appear in the table below: 

Net Change 


1990-2000 (OOO’s) percent chg 



12367 



13032 


Carpool 

-1071 

-7.0 percent 

Transit 

492 

8.4 percent 

Taxi .. 

15 

8.3 percent 

Motorcycle 

-79 

-33.3 percent 

Bicycle 

96 

20.7 percent 


290 



-1076 



669 

19.6 percent 




The extraordinary fact continues to be that in the nineties, as in the eighties, the 
increase in the number of single occupant vehicle users was greater than the in- 
crease in total workers. In effect all new commuters went to the SOV and additional 
commuters switched from carpooling, walking etc. The significant difference is that 
transit did actually gain in numbers of commuters in the nineties, though at a rate 
less than the growth rate for workers overall thus reducing its overall share, but 
a positive trend nonetheless. 

Some may see cause for disappointment in that transit shares have not increased. 
There are reasons to be somewhat more sanguine. Transit served about 4 percent 
of the new commuters, less than its traditional overall share of 5 percent, but its 
gain of about a half million users certainly is a far superior performance than its 
actual decline of several hundred thousand in the 1980-1990 period. If we can say 
that the decline of transit has been arrested we will have accomplished a great deal. 
When the final census data are available it could show gains for transit sufficient 
to hold share at 5 percent. Transit reports show gains since the census was con- 
ducted. The more important share questions for transit are in metropolitan areas 
rather than national figures. 

Congestion and Travel Times 

The new census data are preliminary and indicate that average travel times to 
work increased to about 24.3 minutes, up from 22.4 minutes in 1990 and 21.7 min- 
utes in 1980. When adjusted to correct for definitional changes and given the ex- 
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traordinary increases in travel activity adding approximately 30 million new com- 
muters and 35 million new vehicles out there a travel time increase of around 2 
minutes in 20 years is a really positive point, however the increase of about 1 and 
a half minutes from 90 to 2000 was more than double the increase in the previous 
decade. Often in these hearings you only hear problems — in this case there can be 
some real pride in a system that has absorbed tremendous travel loads and by and 
large functioned very well. 

Travel time is not about averages however. Some States have seen dramatic in- 
creases in travel times — especially those with already high densities or absorbing 
great growth such as Georgia 4 minutes, New York, New Jersey and Massachusetts 
all around 3-t minutes. But a new phenomenon arose with more rural States show- 
ing very high increases as workers commute to large metro areas beyond the State 
borders. West Virginia led all States with a 4.5 minute increase, Vermont grew 3.1 
minutes and New Hampshire also saw large gains at 2.5 minutes. About 9 million 
commuters nation-wide are now commuting more than 60 minutes. 

More detailed data will be arriving from the census and the US DOT later this 
year that will expand our knowledge appreciably. One of the trends that is clear 
from other data sources is that commuting is now a relatively small and declining 
share of total passenger travel — roughly 20-25 percent of local travel. We must re- 
member not to focus on commuting to the exclusion of other important trips. 

• While commuting has grown rapidly in the last 20 years, trips for personal 
business, shopping, etc. have grown even faster. 

• Total trip-making per household has grown 66 percent since 1970 despite a 17 
percent decline in household size. 

• Today the average person makes more than 4 one-way trips per day as the fig- 
ure below indicates. 

• Moreover the average person makes about 4 trips greater than 100 miles from 
home each year with a round trip distance per trip of over 800 miles. 


Daily trips per person by purpose 


■ OTH 
nSOC/REC 

□ SCHOOL/CHCH 

■ FAM/PERS BUS 

■ WORK 


Q5 NPTS 


Challenges and Great Opportunities Lie Ahead 

In the past I have called transportation “the collision of demography and geog- 
raphy.” The following examines each in turn. 

The Challenge of Geography 

Few nations have been challenged by what Australians have labeled “the tyranny 
of distance” as greatly as America, and fewer still have reduced its influence on 
their economic future as we have. We have succeeded through a combination of 
timely investments in infrastructure and benign public policies that served to per- 
mit market forces to work in very positive ways. We have been blessed with great 
potential endowments and have responded well to those endowments. In the eight- 
eenth century transportation knitted together a nation; in the nineteenth century 
it welded together great internal mass markets; and the twentieth has seen us inte- 
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grate our nation into the world economy helping to define and support that world 
economy. 

Transportation is all about reducing the time and cost penalties of distance on 
economic and social interactions. To the extent that nations succeed in that function 
they enable tremendous forces of economic opportunity, social cohesion and national 
unity. 

What do geographic trends have in store for us in the coming period. 

• We now have 50 metropolitan areas over a million in population accounting 
for about 60 percent of the US population. This is where most of the congestion and 
air quality issues will occur. 

• The remainder of the population is roughly 20 percent in metropolitan areas 
below a million and 20 percent in non-metropolitan areas. 

• The net flow today is from metro areas to rural areas. We will have close to 
60 million people in rural areas interacting more and more with metropolitan areas 
every day. 

• Suburbanization continues to extend the scale and extent of suburbs 

• Metropolitan areas are growing together — the fastest growing travel pattern 
geographically will be inter-metropolitan flows — from the suburbs of one area to the 
suburbs of another. 

• A key question will be the balance within suburbs of jobs and workers so that 
average trip lengths to job opportunities do not grow inordinately. 



The Challenges of the New Demography 

All of our professional life times have been dominated by the baby boom. That 
and the dramatic increases in involvement of women in the labor force have defined 
our age. As we approach 2010 many of the strong forces of the past will be less po- 
tent as the list below delineates: 

• Lower population growth 

• Lower household growth 

• Lower labor force growth 

• Saturation of driver’s licenses 

• Saturation of car ownership 

• Lower domestic migration rates 

Again, we have absorbed the massive impacts of prodigious growth in these areas 
over the last 40 years and done it rather well. These elements, which have been 
the drivers of travel demand since World War 11, will not be pursued here other 
than to say that they will not be as dominant an influence on travel growth and 
character as they have in the past, although their influence will still be substantial 
in specific areas of the Nation, especially those still receiving dramatic levels of do- 
mestic and foreign migration growth. 

We will have new forces of change to address. One sign of the more balanced 
growth is that the 2000 census recorded growth in every State in the Union. 
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There are just a few demographic factors that will be the key forces of change 
in the coming period of reauthorization and beyond. These are: 

• An aging population 

• A stagnating labor force 

• Changing household composition 

• A continuing immigrant wave 

• Mainstreaming minorities — the Democratization of Mobility 

• An increasingly affluent society 

Of these one might say that the first three are inexorable — they will happen; and 
the last three are strong likelihoods but more open to question. 


AGE DISTRIBUTION CHANGES 
1995-2005 



5 YR AGE GROUPS 


An Aging Population 

There are many facets to the challenges raised by our aging society. A sharp 
image is portrayed in the graphic below showing the crucial role played by the aging 
of the baby boom. The combinations of that boom with greater health among the 
older population and declining birth rates will sharply shift the relationships be- 
tween our population groups. 

Present estimates place the population over 65 at about 35 million, only slightly 
increased from 1990. The small increase was a product of limited increase among 
the depression babies generation, those now between 65 and 75, but we also saw 
extraordinary growth in those between 75 and 85, rising 23 percent. There are 
roughly 70 men for each 100 women in the group. Persons over 65 composed 12.4 
percent of the population with 29 States with equal or higher percentages. 

By the end of the coming cycle of reauthorization those over 65 will rise to 13.2 
percent by 2010 and reach 20 percent by 2030 as the last of the baby boomer surge 
reaches 65. At that point we will have reached a stage where there will be more 
than 31 older citizens per 100 working age adults contrasted to about 20 today. Dur- 
ing this period the working age population is actually projected to decline by 5 per- 
cent. At the same time the dependent young will remain about the same level. As 
a result the number and kinds of trips made by and for the elder population will 
increase sharply. By 2025 there will be 27 States with 20 percent of their population 
over 65 or more, higher than Florida today. 

A number of factors will have bearing on how that population will meet its travel 
needs: 

1. The coming older population grew to maturity in an auto oriented world — 95 
percent of those, men and women, who will be reaching 65 after 2010 now have li- 
censes. 

2. Disability rates among older persons have been declining in the US, and the 
developed world, suggesting an active older population in the future. 

3. At present older citizens are retiring sooner and are more likely to have the 
means for an active retirement. 

4. Retired citizens make almost as many trips of non-work purposes as the gen- 
eral population. 

5. Given that the trips most oriented to transit (work and school) are the trips 
not taken by elder populations it should not be a surprise that their travel is heavily 
auto oriented. 
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POP TRENDS BY AGE CATEGORY 



Stagnating Labor Force 

The chart above that showed the growth in the older population also showed the 
diminishing growth in worker-age groups. The graphic provides both the history and 
the future of American age and labor force relationships. From the 70’s on we see 
the sharp rise of the working age population as baby boomers joined the labor force 
age group, compounded further by women joining the labor force in extraordinary 
numbers, doubling the labor force by 2010. But as 2010 approaches, the size of the 
labor force age group stops growing and remains effectively constant out into the 
future. Some projections have indicated that the group actually slightly declines in 
numbers. The implications of this for retirement programs have been discussed ex- 
tensively in the public press around the world. In fact the US is less extreme than 
many western nations in this regard. 

The working age population responding to those job developments will be sharply 
changed from the past. While the entire working age population is projected to grow 
by about 12 percent the number of members of the labor force over 55 years of age 
will grow by almost 47 percent. Workers over 55 will be responsible for half of the 
growth in labor force from 2000 to 2010. Although these changes need to be of con- 
cern we should note that the average age of the labor force in 2010 will be about 
the same as in the sixties just as the baby-boomers began to join the labor force. 

From a transportation view, however, an additional and perhaps more significant 
factor will be shortages of workers, particularly in skilled jobs, which may lead to 
important potential changes in travel behavior, such as: 

• attempts to keep older workers in the work force longer; 

• attempts to recruit even more women into the work force; 

• greater use of part-time-like work arrangements; 

• greater competition among employers for workers; 

• the increased role of immigrant workers. 

If the last decade was one of too many commuters the next may be the decade 
of too few. There will be a severe lack of skilled workers in the future — apparent 
already. We will have to employ everyone who is employable. Transportation will 
be central to making that happen. Connecting rural populations and inner city resi- 
dents to suburban job centers will be one need. The great demand for workers 
means that workers will be more free to choose where they wish to live and employ- 
ers will follow. This may mean greater dispersion of jobs and home sites, but it need 
not; workers may opt for center city living as well as rural life styles. It will mean 
an amenity-driven development process where areas that can attract and retain 
workers will be highly advantaged. 

Much of this suggests greater freedom for workers to define the when and where 
of their work. It will mean more flexible work hours for older workers and parents. 
Jobs in the future will be flexible in a more humanized work place — women in the 
work force have seen to that. The jobs of the future will look to us from this vantage 
point like part-time jobs. The implications for travel are a more dispersed and bal- 
anced travel pattern throughout the day. 
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Changing Household Composition 

The number of households increased by almost 14 millions between 1990 and 
2000, growing faster than population, yielding smaller average household sizes. 
Households are key generators of travel — more so often than individuals. Had 
households remained at their 1960 levels we would have 20 million fewer house- 
holds today. Households have declined to less than 2.6 persons in size, and family 
based households are down to 3.14. 

Households without children have grown more rapidly than those with children. 
In 1970 40 percent of all households were those of married couples with children, 
today they account for less than 25 percent of households. They are now out- 
numbered by married couples without children. 

A notable facet of our future is that we have more than 33 million non-family 
households, about a third of all households, more than 27 million of which consist 
of persons living alone. We now have 10 million persons over 65 living alone, most 
of them women. Their transportation needs are likely to be significantly different 
than the general population. 
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The Continuing Immigrant Wave 

America is once again a nation of immigrants as it was at the start of the last 
century, as shown graphically below — however the extent to which that is true is 
unclear. Census estimates have ranged from 8 to 11 million immigrants arriving in 
the 1990’s with some estimates reaching as high as 14 millions. This would place 
immigration somewhere around 40 percent of the sources of population growth in 
the nineties and an even greater share of the labor force age group. Of the roughly 
28 million foreign born in the US today 40 percent arrived between 1990 and 2000. 

From a transportation view it must be noted that additions to the population by 
natural increase generate a new worker in 18 or so years; whereas immigrants, 
heavily distributed in the working age years, are often instantaneous additions to 
the work force and the traveling population. Of those immigrants arriving between 
1990 and 2000 the census estimates that two-thirds are in the age group from 16 
to 45, and more than 80 percent of men and 50 percent of women are presently in 
the labor force. 

The flow of immigrants nationally is toward the South and West; tending to locate 
where other Americans are, in the largest metro areas, where the jobs are. Although 
they have been a significant factor in replacing residents who have been leaving 
center cities, the current immigrant wave is far more likely to arrive directly at sub- 
urban locations contrasted to center cities as in past migrations. 

Mainstreaming Minorities — the Democratization of Mobility 

Many of the aspects of the questions regarding immigrant travel behavior are 
interrelated with a discussion of the travel behavior of racial and ethnic minorities. 
For example, their arrivals in the many large metro areas of the south and west 
actually had the effect of reversing declining trends in the number of households 
without vehicles. Not surprisingly there are indications that new immigrants use 
transit more than current residents, but that over time their travel choices echo the 
general population. Immigrants constitute a significant element of transit ridership 
today in many metropolitan areas. A distinct role for the transit systems of the Na- 
tion may well be in the socialization process of immigrant populations. 
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It is often the case that immigrants and resident minorities constitute that group 
in our society with limited mobility. Their growing access to vehicles will be one of 
the major factors in travel growth in the future. The figure below shows the long 
term trend in vehicle ownership among households. The key observations here are 
that one vehicle households having been stable for almost 40 years at about 30 mil- 
lion households have jumped by 5 million in the last decade, and a related move 
of households without vehicles to below 10 million for the first time. Both of these 
moves are strongly related to immigrant and minority trends. We have moved from 
more than 25 percent of households without vehicles in 1960 to less than 10 percent 
today even with the surge in immigrants in the last decade. 
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The relative saturation in drivers’ licenses and vehicles has been noted earlier. 
These apparent national patterns mask the reality that such saturation has a long 
way to go before it is a fact among minorities and immigrants. While the White 
Non-Hispanic population tends to be saturated in ownership of drivers licenses, with 
both men and women having above 92 percent with licenses, these values are more 
like 80 percent among Hispanic and African American men and in the range of 70 
percent among women of those groups. 

Auto ownership has similar patterns with households without vehicles at about 
7 percent among White Non-Hispanics and closer to 30 percent for African-American 
households and half that for Hispanic households. Even rural African-American 
households have 17 percent of households without vehicles. 

An important facet of national mobility regarding minorities is the longevity of 
the vehicle fleet and the resultant affordability of serviceable vehicles for lower in- 
come households. The average age of the vehicle fleet today exceeds 8 years. 

In many respects our minority populations are somewhere back in the sixties or 
seventies in terms of transportation and mobility 

• They are at 25 percent of households without vehicles, as the general popu- 
lation was in 1960 

• Minority women are at 70 percent with drivers licenses; white women probably 
were at that level in the 60’s. 

• Long distance travel rates by minorities are less than the general population 
rates of the seventies. 


Rising Affluence and Aspirations 

Many of the aspirations we have for our society are closed connected with rising 
affluence, either in establishing the means for families to act on their own economic 
and social goals or to create the resources to assist those that do not have those 
resources. 

Among these goals are: 

• Home ownership and adequate housing — 2/3 of households today own homes 

• Greater access to opportunity and social services 

• Greater participation in the mainstream of society by minorities 

• Increased freedom for all to act on their social and economic goals 

All of these very desirable goals are tied to mobility and the interaction between 
mobility and rising incomes is strong. Some key attributes: 

• Minority households are reaching the income levels where vehicle ownership 
is an increasing probability and near certainty. 
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• There will continue to be a close linkage between workers and vehicle owner- 
ship. Most households without vehicles will also be without workers 

• Trip making and trip lengths will increase with increasing incomes 

• Long distance travel for business and recreation is strongly correlated with in- 
come. 

Households spending going to transportation is about $7,400 per year, about 19 
percent of all household spending, second only to housing — not surprisingly most of 
it oriented to the acquisition and use of personal vehicles. Transportation, like other 
household expenditures, clothing, housing and food for example, is both a necessity 
and a discretionary good. The amount of spending rises substantially, even in per- 
centage of income terms, with rising household incomes as documented in the figure 
below. 



Note: Those with low incomes may have other assets 

Increased spending is closely associated with greater auto ownership, more trip 
making and with trips of greater length. In part this is attributable to the fact that 
higher income households often have more household members and more workers, 
but it is also attributable to the fact that higher income households have more dis- 
cretionary income for travel including recreation, visiting friends and relatives, eat- 
ing out, etc. Auto trips over one hundred miles increase 4 fold between low income 
and high income households and air trips more than 7 fold. In local travel trip-mak- 
ing by high-income households roughly doubles that of low income households. Much 
of the growth in travel we have seen in recent years is a product of this affluence. 

Long distance travel also means important international interactions, as not just 
we, but also our neighbors, rise in affluence. Despite 9/11 it is expected that foreign 
visitors to the US will rise to 60 million per year by sometime after 2005, a delayed 
growth but with no long term effects — a tremendous force for economic health and 
social understanding — but a challenge for our transportation systems. Foreign visi- 
tors, especially our North American neighbors, are heavy users of all aspects of our 
transportation systems. 

Perhaps the most illuminating variation in transportation spending is that be- 
tween rural populations and their urban counterparts. Rural households have the 
highest share of income going to transportation expenditures (23.5 percent) con- 
trasted to only 19 percent for urban residents. In fact they spend more in total dol- 
lars, about $7460 than their urban counterparts despite earnings about 80 percent 
of urban households. It is tremendously significant, however, that rural residents 
have the lowest housing costs share and have the lowest total costs share for the 
housing-transportation combination. Housing and transportation are tightly linked 
in cost and character with transportation representing the tradeoff in terms of home 
cost and size. The fact that two-thirds of American households own their own homes 
is a crucial factor in our understanding of transportation budgets. 

At 2000 with about 1.72 vehicles per household, on average, the majority of Amer- 
ican households have two or more private vehicles; vehicles available equal or ex- 
ceed workers in the majority of households regardless of the number of workers in 
the household. Perhaps the most significant event in auto ownership, as noted ear- 
lier has been that households without vehicles have dropped below 10 percent of all 
households for the first time. 

One of the things that this says is that congestion is one of the prices we pay 
for a high degree of affluence and vehicle affordability. 

In my view congestion is: People with the economic means to act on their social 
and economic interests — getting in the way of other people with the means to act 
on theirs! 
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Another thing the reality of rising national affluence produces is that the value 
of time will be increasing for most people. As incomes rise the value of time rises 
accordingly. Particularly, the pressures of time will be acute for working women, 
seeking to balance multiple goals and tasks. 

We must also recognize that rising in parallel with that value of personal time 
is the rising value of the goods and products we move. These too are a product of 
our increasingly affluent society. It suggests that many products will be intensely 
time sensitive with a tolerance for high cost transportation if it provides high speed, 
reliable transport; this will often mean the air freight-truck combination. 

Implications 

In summary, America will be: 

• A stable “older” population 

• Operating in a global economy 

• Where “high cost” transport is OK 

• Where skilled workers are at a premium 

• Where many workers can live and work anywhere 

• Who, where are the immigrants will be a key question 

• Where mainstreaming minorities will be a key factor of growth 

We will be a challenge affluent society where transportation will have immense 
importance in helping us remain competitive and to realize our economic and social 
aspirations. 

To me transportation is about society building — not just economy building — soci- 
ety building ! It ties people together across distances — especially today when fami- 
lies are dispersed over the entire nation. 

The greatest strength of our economy is the nationwide mobility of workers in a 
highly specialized division of labor. Transportation knits families back together. 

Many planners still think in terms of “community” as the people physically next 
door — our communities today are a product of multiple voluntary links across vast 
distances supported by two pillars — communications and transportation — virtual 
communities. 

Transportation’s goals are all about speed, cost and reliability and those are the 
three things we are just terrible at measuring in transportation! We must do better. 

Summary 

In summary the factors that will matter most in the future are these: 

For commuting — the lack of workers, skilled workers especially, creating a sellers 
market in jobs — greater freedom of location through technology and greater flexi- 
bility about work schedules (more part-time-like jobs) in the work place. Who and 
where the immigrants are will be central. Expect appeals to older workers and even 
more women to join the work force. 

For Local travel — an aging population with more freedom and discretionary re- 
sources for recreation and other travel. A more mobile minority and immigrant pop- 
ulation. A generally more affluent society able to act on its social and economic in- 
terests. Expect very active day-time, evening and week-end travel patterns. 

For Long Distance Travel — many people in the peak long distance travel age 
groups; more people able to participate in long distance travel; more foreign visitors. 
Expect a peak period in American tourism. 

For Geography — the flows between local elements of the Nation will expand faster 
than the internal travel within those elements. Expect interaction conflicts between 
long distance and local travel. 

A higher value of time for people and goods means greater emphasis on time-sav- 
ing technologies and modes of transportation for both. Expect interaction conflicts 
between freight and passenger travel. 

Transportation will always be about distance and time. I have said in the past 
that transportation’s goal must be to reduce the impact of distance on the ability 
of society to act on its social and economic interests. Today in many respects Amer- 
ica through its transportation system has largely overcome the challenges of dis- 
tance and reduced its costs to our society. This is a large part of our success as a 
Nation. We are now at the stage where it is the pressures of time that should be 
the great driver of transportation goals and issues for the future. 


Responses of Alan Pisarski to Additional Questions from Senator Smith 

Question 1. Would you please discuss, in greater detail, your thoughts on hot 
lanes? What I am most interested in are your thoughts as to how such a concept 
can be employed on a nation-wide scale in our bill next year re-authorizing the 
Highway Trust Fund and surface transportation program? 
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Response. I prefer to think of hot lanes as “premium service lanes” — that captures 
the essence of the service they provide. My thoughts regarding their development 
nationally follow: 

a. They must he additional lanes not conversions of existing lanes — the public has 
demonstrated again and again their antagonism for taking existing lanes for any 
purpose. 

h. The public, at all levels of income, will accept the idea of paying for better serv- 
ice, as long as the non-tolled option continues to exist. 

c. They should be tied in with bus rapid transit and carpooling preferably in a 
network of routes. We desperately need to find ways to resuscitate car-pooling and 
to provide lower cost transit services. 

d. The private sector can be a major source of development and funding thru rev- 
enue bonding of these facilities. 

Question 2. As you know, ISTEA created various programs and policies to increase 
transportation options, and reduce people’s dependence on single occupancy vehicle 
trips, yet as your testimony showed, driving alone has increased over the last 10 
years, and vehicle miles traveled also experienced substantial growth. What are the 
mobility benefits and constraints associated with such policies, and what segments 
of the population bear the burden of such policies? 

Response. We have seen a tremendous focus on the value of time in our society, 
particularly among women who are maintaining careers, households, etc. As our 
population becomes more affluent their value of time increases and the standards 
by which they judge the transportation system become higher than before. It is my 
belief that as long as fuel costs remain anywhere near reasonable and vehicles are 
relatively affordable that the public will react to their time pressures through the 
use of the single occupant vehicle. The only suitable way to make headway against 
that trend is to improve the competitiveness in speed and quality of transit and car- 
pooling services. Efforts to push workers out of their cars by making things worse 
for them — consciously abetting congestion or increasing the costs of travel are an- 
tagonistic to society’s best interests and to our faith in our citizens’ ability to make 
sound judgments about how to lead their lives. Perhaps more significantly, I would 
argue that there are critical needs for transportation services regarding getting low 
income populations to jobs and services, assisting our rural populations and serving 
the aging population everywhere that should be the focus of our resources, taking 
precedence over spending money trying to attract high income commuters out of 
their cars. 

Question 3. You define congestion in terms of economic and social interests. How 
would you define mobility? Is there a way to measure or assign value to increased 
mobility (due to greater transportation choices and capacity) or decreased mobility 
(due to increased congestion)? 

Response. This is a wonderful question that unfortunately goes to the heart of our 
ignorance about transportation and its benefits. At least part of it is that we have 
always taken our mobility for granted and have not needed to rigorously defend or 
justify its value to ourselves personally or to society in general. Mobility of course 
is closely linked to my sense of economic and social interests. I think of mobility 
in terms of choice — expanded opportunity for choices which means selection, service 
and perhaps most important — price. Recent data show that the ranges of choices of 
products and services available to the public has exploded. Among the most impor- 
tant of these opportunities are job opportunities whether seen from the workers 
point of view — jobs within a half hour of home — or from the employer’s — potential 
employees within a half hour of my office. 

Perhaps the most telling way to appreciate its value is to consider its absence. 
Center city populations lacking mobility are often subjected to low quality services 
and monopoly prices because they do not have the mobility to take advantage of al- 
ternatives. Rural isolation has similar attributes. 

It is interesting that we measure fuel efficiencies in miles per gallon to two dec- 
imal places and air quality in parts per million in legislation but have no metric 
for the benefits of travel activity — mobility. This has clearly distorted our tradeoffs 
and the policy decisions that support them. Perhaps we should think of it in terms 
of “opportunities provided per minute”. A major research effort to quantify, under- 
stand and relate the value of mobility to us as a society would be very valuable to 
public policy. The question is important and needs to be pursued. The more we 
know about mobility and its interactions in a healthy society the better will be our 
public policies. 
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Response of Alan Pisarski to Additional Question from Senator Graham 

Question 1. You mention the growing tension between movement of people and 
movement of goods. Both are becoming gridlocked. Will this tension escalate in the 
face of new security measures screening cargo, perhaps several times, along its 
route? Can you offer advice on ways to ensure movement of goods with minimal im- 
pact to passenger travel, and timely screening for national security? 

Response. We have used “time-separation” as a way to reduce conflicts between 
cars and trucks in the past. The Interstate belonged to cars by day and trucks by 
night — that is now failing us. Trucks used to get off the road in our metro areas 
during peak hours until traffic subsided — that is now failing us. All of these failures 
are due to increasing congestion and the need of truckers to get through in some- 
thing like a timely manner. 

Ultimately I believe it will lead us to some form of separation of the vehicle 
streams — separate truck lanes for large, through vehicles — as both a safety and a 
driving ease matter. Sections of the New Jersey Turnpike are the example I am 
thinking of. Such separation would facilitate truck screening and monitoring as 
well, as in weigh stations. The need for security inspections will only add to our con- 
flicts. The air-truck combination will grow in significance in the future with the in- 
creases in value of goods. Inspections at the airport inbound and out may become 
a critical factor in travel conflicts. 

Perhaps we need to consider a wholly separate set of national parkways designed 
for personal vehicles, accepting the fact that trucks will dominate permanently on 
certain Interstate routes. 


Responses of Alan Pisarski to Additional Questions from Senator Jeffords 

Question 1. Mr. Pisarski, you mention in your testimony that transit ridership in- 
creased slightly in the last 10 years (500,000 net increase) while remaining at 5 per- 
cent of the work commute trips. However, I understand from FTA data that transit 
ridership declined in the first 5 years of that period (1991-1996), and then rose dra- 
matically, by 21 percent, in the last 5 years (1997-2001). If you focus on the most 
recent 5 years, you get a different picture of where transit is going, don’t you? 

Response. Yes, I would like to think so. There were some indications from other 
census surveys that transit may have dropped below its current 5 percent share 
during the 90’s and got back to that figure by decades end at least in part due to 
new services, new fare policies, and new worker populations, etc. It is important to 
recognize that these data sets portray very different snapshots of the activity. The 
census data I base my work on counts workers and the way they travel to work. 
The FTA data on the other hand are effectively turnstile counts, if a worker passes 
through a turnstile (or equivalent) four times in a day that would be a big jump 
in FTA data but still just one worker as counted by census. This would not really 
change the 5 percent figure share I mentioned in my testimony. There are just a 
few metro areas at 10 percent shares for transit across the country today New York, 
Chicago, and Washin^on for sure; maybe Boston, Philadelphia, and San Fran- 
cisco — a very worthy goal to examine would be to see how many more areas we 
could bring up to that level. Shifts in transit use for non-work activities could add 
to the differences but I do not expect that they have grown enough to change tran- 
sit’s 2 percent share in overall travel. It is important to keep a sense of scale in 
interpreting these measures. 

Question 2. Mr. Pisarski, your testimony touches on the aging population and 
their transportation needs in terms of the need to continue driving. However, many 
Americans lose their ability to drive as they age. For example, in 2000, only 68 per- 
cent of women over the age of 65 had licenses. How will we meet the needs of older 
Americans unable or unwilling to drive? 

Response. I wish there were easy answers here. In the early stages of the aging 
scenario we face, roughly the next 15 years, the numbers of elderly drives will in- 
crease strongly — for instance with women’s licensing rising to over 90 percent for 
those over 65 — as the first real age group that grew up with the car ages. Most of 
their travel demand will be met by their own driving and then secondarily by family 
and friends, which is a major factor in the mobility of aging populations typically. 
For those unable or unwilling to drive and for most of those who reach the higher 
age groups where infirmity begins to be a critical factor something new in the forms 
of present community transportation services needs to be developed. While, there 
are many willing people and organizations trying to serve the aging community 
well, from what I have seen in my work the present systems of services need careful 
review and rationalization. They are often times confusing and expensive. In many 
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cases these older citizens cannot use traditional transit or even curb side delivery 
but need door to door assistance. We will need a national summit-like discussion 
of how to respond to these dramatic social challenges. Costs and pricing are critical. 
A role for the private sector and for community institutions is crucial. It must be 
an important focus for reauthorization planning. 

Question 3. Mr Pisarski, you discuss the mobility needs of immigrants and resi- 
dent minorities. Do the data sources mentioned have a good rate of return from 
these communities. What is your confidence level in these data? 

Response. In the census I am convinced that they have done a successful job of 
accessing minorities and obtaining the necessary information. There are certainly 
response problems with undercount that we all are concerned about but by and 
large they have been very effective. I am much more concerned about travel surveys 
by local governments, MPO’s etc., and even our national sources, the NPTS now 
NHTS. While those survey’s managers are doing a great job trying to address these 
challenges, the weaknesses in phone interviewing techniques are critical in causing 
concern about the representativeness of the returns. I had similar problems 30 years 
ago in surve 3 dng in face to face interviewing, so this is nothing new but the changes 
in people’s life styles and means of communications have not been balanced by new 
approaches in surveying methods. We might consider matching census data with 
survey data to evaluate gaps and weaknesses. We need a national commitment to 
better data to support transportation decisions — this means more money, of course, 
but also research on innovative methods, employing new technologies to respond to 
these growing challenges. 

Question 4. Mr. Pisarski, you emphasize demographic factors behind travel pat- 
terns. However, the data shows that the growth in driving itself is far outstripping 
the growth in population. In fact, an FHWA analysis found that population growth 
is responsible for only 13 percent of the increase in driving, and TTI data show that 
the distance driven rises every year. Can you speak more about how travel demand 
management can be an effective congestion-fighting strategy. 

Response. Senator Moynihan was fond of saying that “demography is destiny” — 
and so it is — certainly in transportation. But these demographic factors go far be- 
yond population growth. I was responsible for the FHWA study mentioned in your 
question and concur that population growth itself is typically a relatively minor fac- 
tor in growth — except in metro areas and States seeing dramatic shifts in popu- 
lation — Nevada, Georgia to name just two. More to the point areas losing population 
are still seeing growth in travel. Clearly it is the per-capita growth rates that are 
significant. Growing affluence, changes in family composition and life styles, the 
availability of relatively low cost transportation automobile services are the really 
significant drivers of change. A central factor in the changes we have seen has been 
the same aging factor referred to in an earlier question. We have many more people 
of working age; many more at the peak travel age group. 

Given these factors it is not clear what the role of demand management should 
be. I would certainly argue that suppressing trips is both undesirable and unwar- 
ranted. Trips have economic and social transactions at their end of value to each 
citizen. This suggests that reducing the time and cost penalties of trip-making is 
a highly desirable public goal — I see such “induced” travel as a major social ben- 
efit — to be applauded not condemned. We may think of others’ trips as unnecessary, 
but which of us examining his or her own travel would judge them to have been 
meaningless. Almost 30 years a congressional committee asked me what percent of 
trips were frivolous — a question I could not answer. 

'There may be opportunities in getting people to combine trips in what we call 
“trip chains,” linking purposes together in a time and energy efficient pattern. Peo- 
ple tend to do that under the pressures of time. 

Land use solutions, where people might find opportunities at shorter distances 
travel might have limited potential, but I would not overstate it. Many of the 
changes we are seeing are the product of shifts in trip purposes and their lengths. 
Going out to eat for instance instead of preparing meals at home; taking laundry 
out rather than doing it at home. This is often accompanied by increases in trip 
length as distant opportunities become accessible. One of the not-so obvious factors 
is just the growing size of our metro areas. About 60 percent of our population lives 
in the 50 areas of more than a million — substantially up from the past ( there were 
39 such areas in 1990). Such areas make possible the prospect of work trips of 20 
miles or even trips to a restaurant or to visit friends and relatives of that distance 
that do not exist in a smaller metro area. The most significant factor there will be 
travel times and the effects of congestion. 
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Statement of Tim Lomax, Research Engineer, Texas Transportation 

Institute! 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the committee, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to testify before you today. I have been asked to summarize a few trends that 
we have identified in a report we prepare each year on urban traffic congestion. I 
will also offer a few observations about congestion in U.S. cities in the next few 
years. I would like to build on the excellent information that Mr. Pisarski has pre- 
pared. Please keep in mind his summary of how travel demand has grown and how 
it will continue to grow in the future. 

Over the last 20 years our cities have not been able to keep pace with the demand 
increases brought on by population and job growth. Congestion has increased as a 
result of that imbalance. Our data shows that during peak travel periods in 76 
urban areas we studied, the travel time penalty — the extra time it takes to travel 
during the “rush hours” — has increased 185 percent since 1982. The penalty in 
areas with populations between 500,000 and 3 million increased by 300 percent over 
this same time. This indicates that while most of the problem is in the large metro- 
politan areas, the congestion problem is growing in areas of all sizes. Total hours 
that travelers in these 76 areas were delayed increased from 750 million in 1982 
to 3.6 billion in 2000. 

This congestion growth was the result of the trends that Alan referenced. In just 
our 76 areas, travel demand increased 86 percent, but road capacity only increased 
37 percent. The real capacity increases were much less; the 37 percent value in- 
cludes many roads that were incorporated as a result of growing urban area bound- 
aries, rather than newly constructed roads. The imbalance is the result of several 
truths and myths about what can be accomplished. I would like to emphasize just 
a few important elements. 

First, a truth. Road construction can help reduce the growth of traffic congestion. 
Figure 1 shows the dramatic difference in travel time penalty growth between areas 
that added roads at a rate close to the rate of travel growth-the green line at the 
top-and those areas that added few roads in relation to their travel growth-the dark 
blue line at the bottom. The cities in the bottom group added roads at a rate close 
to travel growth-for example, a 4 percent annual growth in the traffic might be ac- 
companied by a 3.5 percent growth in major roads. The time penalty only increased 
57 percent in the areas that were able to add roads. Time penalties increased 245 
percent for the “least aggressive” roadway adding areas. 

Second, a myth. We should invest all our money and effort in adding roadways. 
My characterization of this as a myth is not based on ideology. It is based on the 
fact that since 1982, urban areas have added only about half of the roads needed 
to stop the growth in travel delay. Figure 2 shows that this percentage is about the 
same for all four urban population ranges we track in our annual report. This is 
due to a combination of factors ranging from lack of funding, land, public support, 
and environmentally supportable alternatives. Roads can definitely help, but real- 
istically they aren’t the “wonder drug” prescription because cities have not been able 
or willing to add them quickly enough. 

A similar truth can be stated about transit improvements-they can help, but can- 
not solve the problem themselves. Figure 3 illustrates the amount of new transit 
riders and carpoolers that would have to be added each year to keep pace with trav- 
el demand growth. We are looking at adding the equivalent ridership of a current 
transit system between every year and every 4 years. This is very unlikely. 

Let me point out a somewhat discouraging note that “regular” traffic congestion 
is only part of the problem. The variations in travel time caused by crashes, vehicle 
breakdowns, special events, construction, maintenance, weather and a variety of 
other factors are a source of frustration and economic loss to person travel and 
freight movements. Part of our problem is that we don’t have the long-term, system- 
wide, detailed data we need to fully describe the issues. The emphasis on oper- 
ational improvements over the last several years allows us to analyze a few years 
in a few cities, but these improvements need to cover more of the nation’s transpor- 
tation system. 

Figure 4 shows the kind of information that can be developed and how we can 
use it to identify problem areas and the success of improvements. This graph is for 
some of the Minneapolis-St. Paul freeway system in 2000. Congestion is measured 
by the Travel Time Index-the peak period travel time penalty shown in the dark 
blue line. Unreliable travel conditions are measured by the Buffer Index-a measure 
of the amount of extra time travelers need to allow because of the unpredictability 


iThe views in this testimony are those of Tim Lomax and do not necessarily represent those 
of the Texas Transportation Institute, or The Texas A&M University System 
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in system conditions. We can see the effect of the big snowstorms in January and 
December-more congestion and very unreliable travel times. The summer tourist 
season is also the cause for greater variation in travel time, although not a substan- 
tial increase in average travel time penalty. We can also see the effect of turning 
off the traffic signals that controlled access to the freeway system. This experiment 
began in October, and the freeway effects were immediate and dramatic. The unfor- 
tunate part of this story is that the monitoring and data collection system does not 
extend to the entire system of freeways and streets so we cannot completely analyze 
the experiment from this data. But the limited data we have suggests that oper- 
ational improvements can play a significant role in providing a more reliable trans- 
portation system for people and freight. 

It appears that unless something changes we will continue to see a growth in con- 
gested travel and congested transportation systems. Projected population increases 
mean more travel; our cities have not been able to stop congestion growth over the 
last two decades and travel and population growth will continue to stress our trans- 
portation systems. If we are fortunate to have enough funds, select projects wisely, 
and implement them using techniques that do not result in significant delay from 
construction and maintenance activities, we may be able to slow down the growth 
of congestion, and make the system more reliable than it is now. But “reliably con- 
gested” is not really a high standard of achievement in my view. If our cities are 
going to have a different future than this, we will have to pursue all types of im- 
provements and implement more projects, rather than fewer and manage both the 
demand patterns and the system more efficiently. 

More information on Texas Transportation Institute’s urban mobility studies can 
be found at: http://mobility.tamu.edu 


Figure 1 


The Effect of Roadway Increase on Urban Congestion Levels 
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Figure 2 

Percent of "Needed" Roadway That Was Added by Urban Areas 
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Figure 4 

Congestion and Reliability 



Responses by De. Tim Lomax to Additional Questions from Senator Smith 

Question 1. In your testimony, you point out that the “congestion penalty” in 
areas with over 300,000 population has increased over 300 percent since 1982. Your 
also mention these travelers were delayed a combined 3.6 billion man-hours by con- 
gestion. I have two questions about this part of your testimony: 

i. Could you please explain, in as much detail as possible the calculations and as- 
sumptions you made that brought you to those two conclusions? 

ii. Most of the figures I have seen putting a value on the cost of the “congestion 
penalty” are a bit outdated. For example, in my opening statement at the hearing, 
I referred to figures dating from 1998. In your opinion, in 2002 dollars, what is the 
average cost of this penalty to rush-hour commuters in those same metropolitan 
areas you referred to? 

Response, i) I have attached a copy of the analysis methodology used in our study. 
Some additional notes on our results: 

• I think my testimony refers to areas with population between 500,000 and 3 
million, rather than 300,000. 

• Our study only covers 75 of the approximately 400 urban areas in the United 
States. The study includes all of the largest 40 urban areas and most of the U.S. 
urban travel delay. 

• The 3.6 billion person-hours are only for the year 2000, not 1982 to 2000. 

Response, ii) To estimate congestion in future years, I would use the following 

trends. 

• The Consumer Price Index has increased 6.8 percent since 1999. 

• Travel delay, the main component of the congestion cost, has increased 6.2 per- 
cent per year over the last 5 years. 

• Using these values, I estimate the average congestion cost has risen from $505 
per person in 2000 dollars to $590 per person in 2002 dollars. 

Question 2. With regard to your answer to the previous question, do you have an 
opinion as to whether that figure would likely materially vary from one part of the 
country to another, and if so, can you offer an explanation for such a phenomenon? 

Response. The congestion cost generally varies by population of an area-larger cit- 
ies are more congested, have more people and, thus, have higher congestion costs. 

The value of time (measured in dollars per hour) is a constant in our study. That 
value probably varies from one part of the country to another, but I do not have 
an estimate of that. I do believe the research on value of time also shows that it 
varies by trip purpose, activities on each end of the trip, whether the traveler be- 
lieves they will be on time, as well as the personal value of time. 

Question 3. Do you agree with Alan Pisarski and Ken Orski who testified in favor 
of what they term “hot lanes” as one way to reduce traffic congestion? 

Response. I think high-occupancy/toll (HOT) lanes can provide an option that does 
not currently exist for most trips. The “option” aspect of HOT lanes seems to be the 
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most important element in my opinion, rather than congestion reduction. There may 
be some congestion reduction benefit if enough trips use the lanes, and if the “be- 
fore” congestion level is not too high. Most corridors that I know of where the HOT 
lane concept is being studied, however, are very congested. The likely effect will be 
to shorten the period of slow traffic speeds and to provide a high-speed option for 
some trips, rather than to significantly improve overall average speeds. 


Response of Dr. Tim Lomax to Additional Question from Senator Graham 

Question. Your testimony discusses the difference between “regular” traffic con- 
gestion that occurs in bottlenecks, and congestion caused by accidents, breakdowns, 
and other non-recurring events. Have you or TTI researched the best approach to 
dealing with the day to day breakdowns, accidents and other incidents that lengthen 
commutes? 

Response. Incident management programs are the general term for the problem 
you identify. The elements might be separated into the following categories: 

• Detection (finding the problem)-The wire loops in the pavement, radar speed 
sensors, toll tag reading devices and other automated devices can identify problems 
using comparisons between nearby sensors and comparisons to historic averages. 
Motorists using cell phones to report accidents are becoming the quickest way to 
identify accidents. Cameras can be used to confirm the incident location and proper 
response vehicles and personnel. 

• Clearance (removing the problem)-"Highway helper” programs have been de- 
veloped in many areas and consist of many different elements. The basics include 
a roving set of vehicles that assist motorists with disabled vehicles or with minor 
crashes. More advanced programs might include tow trucks that are assigned to 
clear crashes and disabled vehicles from important sections of road. Communicating 
the incident location and expected duration of road blockages — such as the National 
511 traveler information telephone number program — is also an important element. 

• Prevention (reducing the problem)-Some of the incident delay problems might 
be addressed most appropriately by driver education or design changes. The delay 
that occurs when motorists in the opposite direction of an incident slow down (so 
called “rubbernecking”), for example, does not have an easy solution other than to 
educate drivers as to the delay and safety problems this causes. Some sort of visual 
screen mounted on top of the median barrier might also reduce the problem. Teach- 
ing motorists to maintain their vehicles and monitor fuel level, tire condition, etc., 
would also pay significant benefits in reduced vehicle breakdown rates. 


Response of Dr. Tim Lomax to Additional Question from Senator Jeffords 

Question. Mr. Lomeix, over the last few years, the Texas Transportation Institute 
Mobility Study has moved away from calculating the number of lane miles of road- 
way needed to ’solve’ congestion to bring free-flow conditions to highways. In recent 
years, the report has begun to discuss increasing transit capacity and managing 
travel demand. Can you talk about your shift in thinking on the approach to solu- 
tions? 

Response. We have attempted to broaden the set of improvements we refer to, 
rather than to move away from any solution. We have also chosen to look at achiev- 
able or realistic options. The number of lane-miles needed to keep pace with annual 
traffic growth are still presented along with the transit riders or carpoolers needed. 

Building hundreds of lane-miles to solve congestion problems, however, is not a 
realistic option in almost all urban areas. Slowing the growth of congestion, how- 
ever, is probably achievable and relevant in many urban areas. Our studies show 
that this will take a full range of construction, operational improvements, transit 
and carpool enhancements, and demand management alternatives in larger cities. 

Smaller cities, however, have not been any more successful at adding roads in suf- 
ficient amounts to keep pace with traffic growth. This suggests that a broader view 
of the solution set might be appropriate for more than the largest and most con- 
gested cities. 


Statement of Hon. Ron Sims, Executive of King County, Washington 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Smith, and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to testify before you today regarding new ideas for the reau- 
thorization of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21.) Your 
reauthorization of these vital transportation funds can better help communities ad- 
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dress the public’s need for greater mobility in the face of growing congestion that 
threatens the quality of life in our metropolitan areas. 

I applaud the dramatic changes Congress has instituted in the last two surface 
transportation reauthorization bills, particularly those that have helped address 
congestion problems in America’s major urban areas. The Intermodal Surface Trans- 
portation Efficiency Act of 1991 (ISTEA) strengthened the role of metropolitan plan- 
ning organizations (MPOs) and encouraged the use of Federal-aid highway moneys 
for high-occupancy vehicle lanes, transit systems and other projects designed to 
meet congestion problems. TEA-21 established “firewalls” that ensured that the 
funds collected from the public for transportation purposes will be spent on trans- 
portation, restoring trust to the Highway Trust Fund, and freeing up billions of dol- 
lars for congestion relief programs. 

I believe that next year’s reauthorization bill should take what I view to be an 
essential next step. By targeting transportation investments into metropolitan areas 
that are competing in the global economy, we can help these areas and our country 
retain our competitive edge. If we don’t, companies will leave our area, and, in some 
cases, our country. Infrastructure investment in our metropolitan areas will not only 
bring much needed congestion relief, it will help secure the stability and health of 
these metropolitan areas that are the economic engines of this country. 

Despite the efforts of programs like TEA-21, we must do more to ensure conges- 
tion relief infrastructure investments are targeted to key major metropolitan areas. 
Clogged roadways delay people, goods and services from moving freely to their des- 
tinations. Metropolitan congestion relief will have a tremendous impact on the qual- 
ity of life for business, industry and the residents. More and more people are living 
in urban areas. Through very successful Smart Growth strategies aimed at man- 
aging growth in urban areas, many cities are seeing a revitalization of their cores 
as people move back into cities. In Ring County, we know that over 50 percent of 
all daily trips are still by single-occupancy vehicles despite great strides being made 
in increasing transit trips and carpool rides. Our long-term goal is to get people to 
live, work and shop in the same community — to use public transportation and to cut 
down on driving alone. But it is imperative we create and invest in the infrastruc- 
ture to help make this goal a reality. 

The viability of urban areas is increasingly dependent on reliable transportation 
networks of all kinds — from major freeways to regional arterial networks and public 
transportation, inter-city rail, and all other efforts aimed at congestion relief. And 
we’re moving in the right direction. In 2002, transit ridership in Ring County grew 
by almost 4 percent, boarding 100 million riders given on buses, trolleys, and street- 
car. We have dozens of programs aimed at getting more people out of their cars, 
like our Transit Oriented Development projects that combine housing and local re- 
tail with a transit station or a park-and-ride lot to locate people and services near 
transit to discourage auto use. We are creating better pedestrian linkages to bus 
service. Further, ongoing national health studies show that some urban develop- 
ment, especially sprawl, limits physical activity causing obesity and related ill- 
nesses. We have an obligation to give our citizens the transportation choices they 
need to make their lives easier and more healthful. 

Therefore, included in whatever is done with the reauthorization of TEA-21, met- 
ropolitan congestion relief is a must. A successful comprehensive plan will include 
transportation infrastructure that helps our metropolitan areas to thrive as both 
economic engines and as wonderful places to live. 

Economic Importance of the Major Metropolitan Areas 

As the United States economy grew and prospered in recent years, we have wit- 
nessed significant growth in major metropolitan areas and business centers across 
our Nation. The major metropolitan areas are significant major contributors to the 
economic viability of our nation as a whole. The 20 most congested metropolitan 
areas in the United States together have more than one-third of the entire economy 
of the Nation. Using 1999 payroll data as an indicator for economic activity (payroll 
is the largest share of GDP), these top 20 metropolitan areas had a combined pay- 
roll total of more than $1.7 trillion — 37 percent of the total national payroll of $4.6 
trillion. Further, these 20 metropolitan areas contain nearly 50 percent of the popu- 
lation and economic activity of the total metropolitan areas combined. 

Let me talk about our economy and its importance to the region. State and Pacific 
Northwest. Based on 2000 economic data, this metropolitan area ranked as the na- 
tion’s 13th largest metropolitan economy, generating about $115 billion in economic 
output. Compared to nations of the world during the same period, the area out-pro- 
duced Greece or Venezuela and nearly out-produced Finland. Further, Ring County 
represents 43 percent of Washington State jobs and 55 percent of the State’s dollar 
payroll. 
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This region is also a port community, largely dependent on the increasing pace 
of global trade. International trade supports one of every three jobs in Washington 
State, and we serve as an important export and import gateway for the northern 
tier of States. I want to thank this committee for including the National Borders 
and Trade Corridors program in the last authorization bill. We are using funds from 
that program in our region to help construct a series of railroad grade separation 
projects that are increasingly important as mile long container trains move slowly 
off the docks at the Ports of Seattle and Tacoma. 

Costs of Congestion 

The total cost of traffic congestion in the metropolitan areas studied by the Texas 
Transportation Institute amounts to almost $74 billion. TTI has calculated that sig- 
nificant amounts of fuel are wasted as a result of congestion, noting that drivers 
stuck in traffic used more than six billion gallons of fuel in 1996. 

Now, congestion remains the primary threat to the long-term health of the econo- 
mies of many different regions. Traffic congestion deeply affects our nation’s ability 
to move goods and services. Corporations and businesses in these congested areas 
have experienced significant financial losses as a result of increased traffic. The 
Boeing Corporation, the nation’s No. 1 exporter, estimates that while they move the 
same amount of freight up and down the Puget Sound region as they did 5 years 
ago, it takes them 22,000 more payroll hours to do it. Boeing shocked our region 
last year when they announced they were moving their corporate headquarters, 
partly because of our State’s failure to keep up on transportation spending. The 
added costs associated with traffic congestion are causing many businesses to search 
for other, less congested areas, just to meet their freight mobility needs. 

Infrastructure Investment Has Not Kept Pace with Growth 

Decaying and outdated roads are having a severe impact on all aspects of resi- 
dents’ daily lives, from how they get to work to when they return home to spend 
time with family and friends. Road rage and other congestion-related ills are affect- 
ing the quality of life for many Americans. 

As this committee knows, the overall level of public investment in transportation 
has declined from a peak in the 1960’s to levels that now threaten the economic vi- 
tality and the livability of our communities. Recent polls taken in the Seattle-Ta- 
coma metropolitan area, for example, consistently indicate that solving congestion 
is the highest policy priority of residents. They consistently rank transportation con- 
gestion as their No. 1 problem, far ahead of concerns over crime, education, taxes, 
or the environment. 

The Washington Legislature has struggled, as many other State legislatures have, 
to craft statewide and regional packages to fund much-needed transportation 
projects. The Washington State Legislature voted late last week to increase state- 
wide spending for transportation. This will be financed through a combination of gas 
tax, truck weight fee, and vehicle sales tax increases. A regional transportation fi- 
nance mechanism was also authorized. Our transportation problems can only be ad- 
dressed through bold cooperative actions, not just at the State level, but at all levels 
of government. 

Development Patterns Have Contributed to Congestion 

Urban sprawl has been a major contributor to our growing traffic congestion prob- 
lems. From 1970-1990, population in the Seattle Metropolitan Area grew by 38 per- 
cent while the development of land increased by 87 percent. This represents a dou- 
bling of land needed for each person over the previous period. Related to this sta- 
tistic, there has been a 30 percent drop in residential densities since 1970 while we 
have seen new jobs locate in sprawling low-density employment centers. 

Communities comprised of housing exclusively combined with low-density develop- 
ment randomly scattered around a region, have created land use patterns that are 
difficult for transportation to serve. People have no choice but to drive ever 3 rwhere. 
Alternate forms of transportation such as public transit, walking, bicycling, car- 
pooling don’t work as well in a pattern of sprawl development because travel trips 
are too long and too scattered. It is more difficult for government to respond to the 
growing needs created by these inefficient development patterns. Housing, jobs and 
shopping become more distant from each other, resulting in greater vehicle miles 
traveled. 

I challenge us to look for ways to meet our current transportation needs, while 
at the same time, we support efforts to steer new development into smart growth 
land use patterns. New funding plays an important role in fixing transportation 
problems in our major metropolitan areas. We need to leverage these new resources 
by making changes to the development patterns the transportation system serves 
to get the most efficient use of our money. 
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Smart Growth Is Part of the Solution 

Smart growth is a major factor in reversing the trends resulting from typical de- 
velopment patterns and traffic congestion. Smart growth provides for “common 
sense” development by encouraging growth where facilities and services already 
exist, bringing jobs and housing closer, and limiting development into farm lands 
and low density rural areas. I support the testimony of Don Chen, Executive Direc- 
tor of Smart Growth America, who spoke to your committee 2 weeks ago about the 
role the Federal Government can play in supporting smart growth policies and ac- 
tions by local governments. The reauthorization of TEA-21 can become a mecha- 
nism to support smart growth initiatives. This committee can help local govern- 
ments solve transportation problems by encouraging smart growth policies leading 
to fewer cars on the road. 

In King County, we’ve been working diligently to make Smart Growth work. In 
2000, only 4 percent of all of our new housing units went into our designated Rural 
Area. We’re revitalizing our older urban areas as evidenced by the nearly 10 percent 
growth in the city of Seattle from 1990-2000. Growth in the centers of the close- 
in suburbs is also rising. Over the last 10 years, the population in King County 
grew by 15 percent and the city of Seattle grew by 9 percent. This data dem- 
onstrates a reverse in the declining growth trend in the city of Seattle during pre- 
vious decades. This is not just happening in Seattle, but in other metropolitan areas 
as well. Future transportation investments need to support these recent trends. 

The viability of our urban areas is increasingly dependent on reliable transpor- 
tation networks. If we are successful in creating more Smart Growth communities, 
where people use their cars less, then we are actually preserving road capacity for 
those that really need it — like for the movement of freight. A clear example of how 
land use and transportation are being used together is in a Transit Oriented Devel- 
opment Project, which typically combines housing and local retail with a transit sta- 
tion or a park-and-ride lot. 

We need to create better pedestrian linkages to bus service, encourage greater 
densities and mixed-use developments around transit centers, and simply provide 
connections within our communities. Ongoing studies are demonstrating that many 
forms of urban development, especially sprawl, can work against physical activity 
such as walking and other forms of exercising. We have an obligation to give our 
citizens the transportation choices they need to make their lives easier and more 
healthful. 

Increases in Vehicle Miles Traveled 

People drive more and they own more cars. In King County, there are more reg- 
istered vehicles than there are registered drivers for those vehicles. Vehicle miles 
traveled (VMT) has also increased, so traffic congestion continues to worsen. 

In the Seattle region, from 1980 to 1990, VMT increased nearly three times faster 
than population and emplo 3 nnent growth. However, from 1990 to 2000, VMT grew 
at approximately the same pace as population and employment. Although the trend 
is in the right direction, the transportation system needs to catch-up from the rapid 
growth in vmt from the past 20 years. Also, through strategic investments, we can 
ensure that this trend continues and does not revert back to the rapid rise of the 
80’s. 

While traffic congestion is the most evident sign of increasing VMT, other impor- 
tant impacts are significant to our quality of life. Increasing VMTS correlate to 
worsening air quality and higher energy consumption rates. 

Increase in Transit Ridership 

As we look to solutions to address our traffic congestion problems, we need to 
keep in mind that there is no quick fix to eliminate congestion. Instead, we will 
need broad solutions to address different facets of congestion and to give metropoli- 
tan areas the flexibility and choices they need. 

Often, we turn first to adding highway lanes. While this is an important part of 
the solution, alone it will not alleviate the traffic congestion problems we currently 
face. Additional congestion-fighting tools include improved transit service and other 
actions. 

In King County, we have one of the best transit operations in the Nation. Last 
year we exceeded 100 million annual riders for the first time. Transit’s share of 
daily travel is also going up. In the Seattle Metropolitan Area, commute trips on 
public transportation, as a percentage of all work trips, has increased from 6.3 per- 
cent in 1990 to 7.1 percent in 2000. I believe strategic investments will help us 
maintain this trend in transit ridership. However, we know that increasing traffic 
congestion is having a negative effect on our ability to operate transit efficiently. 
More congestion makes if harder for buses to maintain schedules, leading to more 
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buses providing the same level of service. Clearly, this is not a very efficient way 
to operate. 

Transit can and should be one of the key tools to address traffic congestion, espe- 
cially in metropolitan areas and centers where there are concentrations of people 
and jobs. To do this, we need to make sure transit becomes a viable alternative. 
Transit can compete with the car for commute trips if appropriate funding and oper- 
ating incentives are provided. Many inter-city rail routes, for example, have proven 
this and incredible progress in ridership has been realized. 

Revenue Sharing Formulas May Not Be the Answer 

Almost all highway assistance is provided to States based on a formula. Excep- 
tions include the recently enacted trade corridor/border crossing, intelligent trans- 
portation system deployment, and transportation community and system preserva- 
tion programs that are allocated on a national discretionary basis each year. Other 
exceptions are the regional Surface Transportation Program and Congestion Mitiga- 
tion/Air Quality programs where project selection is the responsibility of metropoli- 
tan planning organizations. About two-thirds of transit assistance is provided to 
transit operators on a formula basis through their metropolitan planning organiza- 
tions. About one-third is allocated on a national discretionary basis annually to start 
new and bus capital projects. Federal assistance must be directed toward solving 
problems in proportion to their severity. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Encourage and Promote Flexible Funding Approaches 

Most Federal transportation programs pay for specific solutions; e.g., new high- 
way lanes or transit new starts, rather than the best overall transportation solution 
for a given corridor. While ISTEA and TEA-21 included flexible funding programs 
like the surface transportation program and Congestion Mitigation/Air Quality pro- 
grams with broad program eligibility, most Federal assistance is still provided on 
a mode-specific basis to existing road and transit providers. Furthermore in the first 
4 years of the CMAQ program, it has managed a mere 57 percent obligation rate. 
This rate is troubling and is the worst of any of the core programs in TEA-21 sug- 
gesting that even when Congress provides tools to the States for metropolitan needs 
it has not merited enough attention to address the problem. 

It is my belief that addressing congestion in the most strategic and effective way 
demands a comprehensive approach encompassing everything from improving oper- 
ations to managing growth. Federal, State and local governments can no longer af- 
ford to view investments in metropolitan infrastructure in separate, distinct ele- 
ments particularly when transportation infrastructure at the metropolitan level is 
far more complex and inter-modal then at the State or Federal levels. The very na- 
ture of a global economy and the need for our nation’s metropolitan economies to 
stand up against their competitors around the world by definition necessitates com- 
prehensive, strategic planning and ultimately targeted investments. Funding must 
be predicated on the notion that metropolitan governments in partnership with their 
constituents are most familiar with residential growth patterns, commercial devel- 
opment needs, freight mobility and the many other demands on local metropolitan 
areas. These demands must be dealt with in a cohesive fashion that allows for opti- 
mum flow and efficiency. 

Creation of a Metropolitan Transportation System 

Mr. Lomax’s research has consistently shown that roadway congestion can be 
quantified through various research indexes to identify our nation’s significant prob- 
lem areas. According to his research, rush-hour travel in five regions — Los Angeles, 
San Francisco-Oakland, Seattle-Everett, the Washington DC Metro Area and Las 
Vegas — takes 50 percent more time than non-rush hour travel. Additionally, he indi- 
cates that drivers in the largest metropolitan areas spend about half of their driving 
time stuck in traffic, far more than drivers in medium and smaller sized metropoli- 
tan areas. This work of identifying our nation’s significant problem areas must be 
advanced further. 

I believe Congress should take the next step of calling for in the upcoming reau- 
thorization the creation of a metropolitan transportation system that geographically 
defines the boundaries of metropolitan areas within which Federal transportation 
funds will be targeted. Similar in concept to the Federal Highway System or Inter- 
state systems, planning and investments for major highways, regional arterials, bus 
and subway routes, local and inter-city rail, freight corridors, ferries, and other 
transportation modes such as air travel must be carried out as part of a comprehen- 
sive metropolitan transportation system. Congestion relief is of such an urgent and 
immediate nature, that a step of this magnitude is necessary and warranted. Some 
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of this work has already heen accomplished through the work of Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Organizations. We must find ways of furthering this work and aggressively in- 
fusing such metropolitan systems with the kind of strategic resource allocation that 
is needed. 

Creation of a Metropolitan Congestion Program 

Finally, I it is time for Congress to create a Metropolitan Congestion Program 
that would funnel Federal dollars directly to the metropolitan transportation sys- 
tem. This Metropolitan Congestion Program should be sized at a minimum equal 
to the National Highway System Program which this year received nearly $5 billion 
under TEA-21. I acknowledge the need for the next reauthorization bill to be craft- 
ed in a way that does not perpetuate a multiplicity of programs and perhaps this 
metropolitan program would encompass other programs in the current reauthoriza- 
tion bill originally intended to address congestion. However, at the local level, met- 
ropolitan organizations and governments in major urbanized areas are suffering 
from the lack of tools at their discretion. In fact metropolitan sub-allocations under 
TEA-21 are smaller as a percentage of total funding as compared to levels under 
ISTEA. 

While land use, permitting and many other functions that involve growth plan- 
ning, residential and commercial development are primarily the responsibility of 
these governments we are handcuffed by the lack of balance in matching infrastruc- 
ture investments to support development planning. Transportation dollars that are 
tunneled ultimately to local areas lack the clarity, transparency and precision in in- 
vestment decisions that metropolitan governments are most appropriately situated 
to provide. I strongly advocate that the right and ideal place is in the metropolitan 
areas. 

Over the past several months, I have begun to partner with colleagues around the 
country to form a metropolitan congestion coalition. The magnitude of these changes 
require the kind of bold, decisive leadership that our citizens deserve. The purpose 
of this coalition is to bring together metropolitan elected officials and business lead- 
ers in metropolitan areas to address these ideas for the reauthorization of TEA-21. 
We have to date been successful in our initial discussions around the country be- 
cause the need is so evident. I have no doubt that you also recognize this need and 
I am hoping to partner with you during this reauthorization cycle. 

I respectfully urge this committee to consider where transportation problems are 
most severe and the associated socio-economic consequences then to direct available 
Federal assistance to those areas proactively. In metropolitan areas and at all levels 
of government public resources are scarce. This only emphasizes the importance of 
greater discretion in funding decisions. We have strong decisionmakers in every 
metropolitan area who are first responders and are on the frontline helping to lead 
the economic engines of this Nation. The depth of this leadership capacity must be 
further utilized to propose and implement solutions that enhance vitality and en- 
ergy in these regions. Congestion cannot be allowed to stand in the way. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for giving me this op- 
portunity to share with you my views on the reauthorization of the Federal Surface 
Transportation Program. 


Statement of Anthony Downs, Senior Fellow, The Brookings Institution 

My name is Anthony Downs, and I am a Senior Fellow at the Brookings Institu- 
tion. I am the author of the 1992 book STUCK IN TRAFFIC, which deals with the 
causes of and possible remedies for peak-hour traffic congestion, and which I am 
now revising for a second edition. The views I state here are solely my own, and 
not those of the Brookings Institution, its Trustees, or its other staff members. 

My comments will consist of a series of major points, with some supporting discus- 
sion of each. These points are focused on a realistic view of the nature of traffic con- 
gestion, both present and future, and what actions might be taken to relieve it. 

The Positive Soeial Function of Traffic Congestion 

Most people regard peak-hour traffic congestion as an unmitigated evil, but that 
viewpoint is incorrect. Congestion is a vital de facto device we use to ration the 
scarce space on our roads during periods when too many people want to use that 
space at once. In effect, congestion is a balancing mechanism that enables us to pur- 
sue many other goals besides rapid movement — goals American society values high- 
ly. Those goals include having a wide variety of choices about where to live and 
where to work, working during similar hours so we can interact with each other effi- 
ciently, living in low-density settlement patterns, and enjoying highly flexible means 
of movement — that is, private vehicles. The only other possible means of rationing 
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highway space when too many people want to use it would be (1) charging high tolls 
to keep many people off the roads then, which most Americans decisively reject be- 
cause it would unduly favor the wealthy, or (2) spending enormously more money 
to build enough roads to handle all peak-hour traffic without delays. But that would 
require turning metropolitan areas into virtual cement slabs — which would be envi- 
ronmentally undesirable and prohibitively costly. Since we wisely reject those means 
of allocating road space, we must use delays from overcrowding in order to pursue 
the other goals we want to achieve. So congestion makes possible large-scale social 
benefits as well as the costs of delay on which most people focus when they think 
about it. 

Peak-Hour Congestion Is Inevitably Going to Get Worse All Over the World 

Because it performs a critical rationing function, traffic congestion is inescapable 
in large modern and modernizing metropolitan areas all over the world. In fact, it 
is certain to get worse in almost all of those areas, because populations are Rowing, 
and higher fractions of those increased populations will be using private vehicles for 
movement. So the biggest future ground transportation problem everywhere in the 
world will be coping with immense increases in the number of vehicles in use. In 
the United States, since 1980, we have added 1.2 cars, trucks, or buses to our reg- 
istered vehicle population for every one person added to our human population. 
(This ratio was 1.49 to 1 in the 1980’s, but declined to 1 to 1 in the 1990’s.) In addi- 
tion, we have increased the average number of miles each vehicle is driven each 
year. Hence total vehicle miles traveled increased by 72 percent from 1980 to 1998; 
whereas our total population increased by less than 20 percent. 

In the 1990’s, we added 32 million persons to our human population, and we may 
do so again in each of the next two decades. Unless American behavior changes 
radically, that means we will add as many as 64 million more vehicles to our reg- 
istered vehicle population by 2020. Coping with the added traffic generated by this 
increase will be the main challenge to our ground transportation policy in the next 
two decades. Without doubt, traffic congestion will get worse because of these popu- 
lation dynamics. 

Peak-Hour Congestion Is Almost Impossible to Eliminate Once It has Appeared 

Once peak-hour congestion appears on a major roadway, it cannot be entirely 
eliminated by expanding the capacity of that road, though its duration can be re- 
duced. That is because of the operation of the Principle of Triple Convergence. If 
the road’s capacity is expanded, traffic at first moves faster on that road. But soon 
people realize this, and start altering their behavior. Drivers converge on the ex- 
panded road from other routes they have been using to escape congestion, from 
other times they have been using to avoid it, and even from other modes like buses 
or trains. Soon the increase in vehicles overloads the expanded road once again until 
traffic at the peak hour is moving no faster than before. True, the peak period may 
be shorter and the number of vehicles carried by the road each hour may be larger, 
since the road’s capacity has been expanded. But traffic during the peak period will 
move no faster than before the road’s capacity was increased. This means we cannot 
“build our way out of congestion” by expanding road capacity on crowded express- 
ways or other key routes, once peak-hour congestion has appeared on them. 

Another obstacle to “building our way out of congestion” is that expanded roads 
may attract more new development along their routes, generating more traffic than 
before the roads were expanded. This is particularly likely in fast-growing metro- 
politan areas. 

Yet American Society Will Need to Spend Heavily on Road Construction in the Fu- 
ture 

Though we cannot build our way out of existing congestion, large future spending 
on road capacity will certainly be needed for two reasons. The first is to maintain 
existing roads and bridges, many of which are in serious need of repairs. Existing 
roadways are almost certain to carry much more traffic in the future than any new 
roads built, since the former serve large already-existing population centers; where- 
as new roads will mainly serve lower-density growth areas. That makes improving 
existing roads a very high priority goal. 

The second reason is to provide mobility for new-growth areas, most of which will 
be located on the peripheries of existing metropolitan regions. As settlements ex- 
pand outward, new roads will be necessary to create mobility for their residents. 
Some advocates of “smart growth” argue that most future population increases 
should be accommodated by raising densities in already-built-up areas, rather than 
by expanding outward in more “sprawl.” Some increases in density will probably 
occur. But residents of most American neighborhoods do not want higher densities 
and will resist them vehemently, as experience clearly shows. Therefore, the chance 
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that even a majority of future growth will occur through higher densities rather 
than though more outward development is very small. A lot more roads will be 
needed to provide mobility for residents of those new outlying areas. 

Emphasis on Measuring the Aggregate Costs of Congestion Tend to Exaggerate Its 
Pain 

The Texas Transportation Institute (TTI) has developed useful measures of traffic 
congestion, and changes in it over time, for a large number of major metropolitan 
areas. But the way these measures are expressed tends to exaggerate the amount 
of pain inflicted upon the American driving public. TTI estimates that the greatest 
annual delay from congestion in 1999 per person occurred in the Los Angeles region 
and equaled 56 hours; the average annual delay per person for 68 regions was 36 
hours. 56 hours is a whole week of 8-hour days, and that certainly seems like a lot 
of wasted time. But when divided by 240 working days, and then by 2 for two trips 
per day, the average delay per person was 7.0 minutes per one-way commuting trip 
in the worst case (Los Angeles) and only 4.5 minutes for all 68 regions. When 
viewed this way, the “excess” time spent commuting does not seem so immense, 
though we all tend to remember the worst delays as being close to the average. This 
is the price we pay for rationing the scarce space on our roadways during peak 
hours so we can pursue all those other goals I mentioned at the outset of this testi- 
mony. 

Americans Strongly Prefer Moving in Private Vehicles to Using Public Transit 

Most Americans prefer using private vehicles for mobility instead of public transit 
because private vehicles have many superior traits. These include greater comfort, 
more flexibility as to timing, ability to perform several tasks on one trip, greater 
speed, more privacy, and — if parking is free — possibly lower costs. The average auto- 
mobile commuting trip in 1990 was about 22 minutes; whereas the average bus 
commuting trip was 36 minutes and the average rail commuting trip was 45 min- 
utes. Thus, any major shift from private vehicles to transit would increase the aver- 
age amount of time spent commuting. 

The strong preference among Americans for moving in private vehicles is shown 
by data from the 1995 nationwide Personal Transportation Survey. Over 90 percent 
of all work trips were in private vehicles, vs. 3.7 percent on public transit. (Since 
a large fraction of all public transit work trips are in New York City, if that city’s 
trips are removed, only about 2.2 percent of commuters outside New York City use 
public transit.) Counting all types of trips, 86.1 percent were in private vehicles, and 
only 1.8 percent on public transit. 

Transit advocates have pointed out that transit usage has recently grown faster 
in percentage terms than miles driven in private vehicles. Therefore, in December 
2000, the Surface Transportation Policy Project (STPP) claimed that “Growth in 
public transit exceeds growth in driving.” But transit usage is so tiny compared to 
driving that even very small percentage gains in highway travel involve vastly larg- 
er absolute increases miles traveled than much larger percentage gains in transit 
travel. In 1999, the year about which STPP said that “Growth in public transit ex- 
ceeds growth in driving,” total transit travel grew by about 1.7 billion passenger 
miles. But car passenger travel grew at least 51 billion miles, and travel in all small 
private vehicles (excluding motorcycles and buses) increased at least 80 billion 
miles. Thus, the annual increases in highway passenger miles traveled in 1999 ex- 
ceeded those in transit passenger miles by ratios of either 31 or 48 to 1. That hardly 
indicates that growth in transit was exceeding growth in driving! 

More Spending Is Needed for Public Transit Too — But Much of It Should Be for a 
Different Kind of Transit 

The nation’s public transit systems also need major future investments, but they 
should aim at making significant changes in the way public transit is provided. Fu- 
ture public transit expansion should focus on smaller-scale, more flexible, and less 
heavily regulated means of movement that are feasible for serving relatively low- 
density settlement patterns, which will remain dominant. Improving such forms of 
public transit will be vital in serving portions of the population unable to drive, es- 
pecially the rapidly rising very elderly population. Major spending on fixed-rail sys- 
tems, including light rail, is not likely to be very efficient at meeting our most press- 
ing public transit needs. Moreover, expanding public transit is also not likely to re- 
duce future traffic congestion much, if any. Some of the regions with very extensive 
public transit systems also have among the most intensive traffic congestion, includ- 
ing Washington, Boston, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 
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How Could Future Traffic Congestion Be Reduced? 

What devices exist for improving future congestion levels — even though some 
worsening of congestion probably cannot be prevented? There are no total remedies, 
and not even many approaches that might slow down increases in future congestion. 
However, the following tactics seem the most promising: 

• Coping with Accidents and Incidents as Causes of Congestion Delays. Many ex- 
perts — including the TTI — believe accidents and incidents are the single most im- 
portant cause of traffic congestion. Accident rates per 100 million miles driven have 
been steadily declining, partly because a higher fraction of traffic is occurring on 
better designed roads, especially interstate highways. But the absolute number of 
accidents has stabilized because of increased driving. Probably the most effective 
way of reducing accident-caused congestion on major roadways consists of faster re- 
moval of accidents from traffic lanes using roving teams of specialists controlled by 
traffic management centers. Many States already have created such centers, but 
their effectiveness could be improved with more sensors and more roving teams of 
obstacle removing specialists. This requires intensive coordination of police, fire, 
health-care, towing, and communications agencies in each jurisdiction. 

• Shifting Some Future Growth to Smaller Regions. Multiple regressions based 
on TTI congestion measures show that congestion is most serious in the largest met- 
ropolitan areas, and those experiencing absolutely large amounts of population 
growth. Smaller areas are not as seriously affected by congestion even if they have 
high percentage growth rates. Hence one long-range offset to congestion would be 
shifting more population growth to smaller metropolitan areas. True, that is difficult 
to do through public policies. Most larger areas want to keep on growing, and they 
have important advantages of scale to attract future development. Yet any indi- 
vidual or organization extremely frustrated by congestion can greatly improve his, 
her, or its mobility by moving to a much smaller metropolitan area. 

• Using HOT Lanes to Provide Drivers on Congested Roads with a Fast Choice. 
On already-heavily congested expressways, HOT lanes (High-Occupancy-Toll lanes) 
can offer a high-speed peak-hour mobility alternative to those drivers willing to pay 
tolls, without forcing all those not willing to pay tolls to drive at other times. HOT 
lanes accept both High Occupancy Vehicles (HOVs) and Single Occupancy Vehicles 
(SOVs) if the latter pay a toll during peak hours. The toll is variable, and it is set 
high enough to keep traffic on such lanes low enough to permit rapid traffic flow. 
This arrangement does not eliminate all congestion on such roads, but offers drivers 
a choice of rapid movement through paying high tolls or congested movement with- 
out tolls. Hence HOT lanes are politically superior to putting tolls on all the lanes 
in the roadway, which eliminates the choice of traveling without tolls on that road- 
way during peak hours. However, HOT lanes should be created only by adding new 
lanes to the roadway or converting HOV lanes, not by converting existing non-toll 
lanes to HOT lane use. 

• Metering Access to Expressways. Metering entry-points onto expressways so as 
to slow entering flows appears to have some potential for increasing the average 
speed during peak hours, according to experience in Seattle. However, it may shift 
some previous congestion to lines of people waiting to get onto the expressways 
through the meters. 

• Adding Capacity at Specific Bottlenecks. Where traffic flows suffer from defi- 
nite bottlenecks, expanding the capacity of those bottlenecks might speed flows over 
the whole network of which they are a part. However, doing this is often difficult 
technically, and may be controversial as well. An example of both problems is the 
major traffic bottleneck created by the San Francisco Bay Bridge. 

• Moving Home and Job Closer Together. One tactic an individual can use to cut 
commuting time is moving either home or job so they are closer together. This can 
be quite effective for one person, but may be difficult for a household in which more 
than one person works outside the home. It is also difficult in regions with very high 
housing costs, such as the San Jose and San Francisco areas. 

Get Used to Traffic Congestion 

No matter what public policies are adopted in response to future traffic conges- 
tion, it is likely to get worse in nearly all parts of the world. So my final advice 
is: Cet accustomed to it. Commute in an air-conditioned car with a stereo radio, a 
tape deck and CD player, a hands-free telephone, a micro-wave oven, and a fellow 
passenger whose company you enjoy. Realize that congestion is providing benefits 
to you by rationing the roads you use and letting you pursue other goals besides 
rapid movement. In short, learn to treat being stuck in traffic as part of your nor- 
mal leisure life, because it’s here to stay. 
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Responses of Anthony Downs to Additional Questions from Senator Smith 

Question 1. In your testimony, you restate in different terms the TTI estimate of 
delay from congestion, based on 1999 figures. At the hearing. Dr. Lomeix of TTI gave 
updated numbers. Specifically, he testified that “The penalty [from congestion] in 
areas with populations between 500,000 and 3 million increased by 300 percent 
[since 1982] . . . Total hours in travelers in the[se] 76 [largest metropolitan] areas 
were delayed increased from 750 million in 1982 to 3.6 billion in 2000. Do you have 
any dispute with that testimony? 

Response. I have not analyzed the Texas Transportation Institute’s (TTI’s) method 
of computing hourly and dollar costs of congestion in detail, and I have great respect 
for Tim Lomax. So I have no reason to dispute his assertions about these costs. 

Question 2. You testified that “the ’excess’ time spent commuting does not seem 
so immense”. In light of Dr. Lomax’ testimony, what is your opinion of the real dol- 
lar cost in lost time and productivity, increased insurance premiums, auto mainte- 
nance, and collision repair for the average rush hour commuter in these 76 areas? 

Response. The reason I said that “the time spent commuting does not seem so im- 
mense” involves dividing TTI’s estimates down to their daily impact upon individual 
commuters. For example, he says that “total hours of delay in the 76 largest metro- 
politan areas amounted to 3.6 billion in 2000.” In 2000, the 76 largest metropolitan 
areas (MSAs only) contained 160,288,549 residents. In 2000, 46.8 percent of the pop- 
ulation was employed. If that ratio were true in these 76 areas, that would be 
75.015 million workers living there. If 90 percent drove to work, which is the na- 
tional average, that would be 67.514 million auto commuters (not counting those on 
buses who would also experience congestion). Thus, 3.6 billion hours divided by 
67.514 million commuters is 51.8 hours per commuter per year in 2000. But there 
are 240 working days each year, and 2 commuting trips per day. That is 480 trips 
for each commuter. 51.8 hours equals 3,108 minutes. That number divided by 480 
equals an average of 6.48 minutes of delay per commuting trip. That does not seem 
nearly as immense a figure as 3.6 billion hours for the whole year, but it is the same 
number. 

Furthermore, because people experience commuting delays a little bit at a time, 
it is not clear to me that they could make as productive use of this lost time as 
the totals might imply. 51.8 hours per commuter per year is more than an entire 
work week. But if you saved 6.48 minutes per trip each day, you would not have 
one block of more time equal to 51.8 hours to use — you would have 480 blocks of 
6.48 minutes each. That is why I believe aggregating these numbers into totals ex- 
aggerates the real loss that people experience, and the alternate uses to which they 
could in theory put that time. 

I cannot compute the “real dollar cost in lost time and productivity, increased in- 
surance premiums, auto maintenance, and collision repair for the average rush hour 
commuter.” However, I can tell you that the absolute number of automobile acci- 
dents in the United States has not risen much in recent years, in spite of large in- 
creases in vehicle miles driven. Thus, from 1990 to 2000, when vehicle miles driven 
in the entire United States rose by 28.6 percent, the absolute number of vehicles 
of all types involved in accidents increased by only 0.5 percent, and the number in- 
volved in fatal accidents declined by 3.7 percent. So I see no reason that commuting 
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has caused more collisions (since there aren’t many more collisions) or higher insur- 
ance premiums or repair costs in the period from 1990 to 2000. 

Question 3. Please quantify, with as much particularity as you are able, the detri- 
mental impact on our environment (in terms of air quality in the nation’s 76 largest 
metropolitan areas) of traffic congestion. 

Response. It is impossible to quantify the detrimental impact of traffic congestion 
in air quality in the 76 largest metropolitan areas because that impact varies im- 
mensely from one region to another, and from one place to another within each re- 
gion. Air quality is greatly influence by local topography, local wind currents, and 
other factors that make any large generalizations about its overall reaction to com- 
muting suspect. No doubt congestion does add to the pollutants in the air by keep- 
ing people in their cars with their motors running longer than they would be if 
there were no congestion. 

But no large metropolitan area in the world can function efficiently without traffic 
congestion during peak periods. Traffic congestion is a necessary balancing mecha- 
nism in the efficient operation of modern life, which requires most people to work 
during the same hours so they can interact easily. Therefore, we need some way to 
ration the limited space on our roads among the many people who want to use them 
at the same time — far more people than they can hold simultaneously. There are 
only two other ways to ration that space: by charging money to enter it, and by 
building so many roads that everyone who wants to travel in peak periods can do 
so without delay. The latter is impossible as long as we all work the same hours, 
because it would be immensely costly and turn each region into one giant concrete 
slab. The former is not politically acceptable to Americans. Therefore, we have to 
have congestion to function efficiently, since that requires most people in each re- 
gion to work about the same hours each day. 

Question 4. Please describe, with as much particularity as you are able, what you 
believe to be an acceptable level of environmental impact, in terms of air quality, 
resulting from traffic congestion in the nation’s 76 largest metropolitan areas. 

Response. I am not an air quality specialist, so I cannot describe what is “an ac- 
ceptable level of air quality” resulting from traffic congestion. However, I believe the 
current method of measuring air quality in individual regions is not reliable. As I 
understand it, a region’s air is considered polluted if it violates pollution standards 
for a tiny percentage of all the observations made in that region during an entire 
year. But I leave this esoteric subject to specialists in the relevant regulatory agen- 
cies — especially the Environmental Protection Agency — who understand it better 
than I do. 

Question 5. For those of us not so sanguine about traffic congestion as the view 
expressed in your testimony that “in effect, congestion is a balancing mechanism 
that enables us to pursue many other goals beside rapid movement”, would you 
please describe, witb as much particularity as you are able, all of the detrimental/ 
deleterious effects to our society from traffic congestion? 

Response. Congestion does cost people time lost sitting in traffic, but that is the 
price they are willing to pay for being able to pursue other goals they prefer over 
getting to work sooner. Those goals include having a wide choice of places to live 
and work, being able to perform more than one purpose on a single trip, working 
at the same time as other people for the efficient operation of the economy, buying 
lower-cost homes that are located far out, living in low-density settlements, and 
working in scattered low-density workplaces. If many people really placed a huge 
value on minimizing the time they spent commuting, they would move closer to 
their jobs, or take jobs closer to where they work, or move to smaller regions where 
congestion is low. Some do, but most do not because they still prefer pursuing other 
goals over minimizing their commuting time. 

Congestion also increases air pollution and consumes more fuel than would be the 
case if there were no congestion. But we cannot live in large-scale settlements with- 
out peak-hour congestion, for reasons set forth above. If Congress were really inter- 
ested in conserving fuel and reducing air pollution, it would substantially raise gaso- 
line taxes, as most other developed nations have done. But Congress is clearly not 
very interested in reducing fuel consumption or air pollution if doing so would incur 
political costs, which it would because the members know that many Americans 
would object. Most Americans are not interested in reducing national fuel consump- 
tion or air pollution either — if doing so would cost them more, which it would. 

Long congestion also makes people irritable and increases tension. This is more 
likely on days when congestion is unexpectedly long because of some unusual inci- 
dent than on typical days, because people get used to their “normal” delays. 

Question 6. In your testimony, you assert that we cannot “build our way out of 
congestion” because drivers will divert to newly expanded roads with better travel 
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times, or expanded roads may attract new development, thus generating more traf- 
fic. This phenomenon is often referred to as “induced traffic.” How would you de- 
scribe the positive social benefit of “induced traffic” in terms of increased mobility 
or congestion? 

Response. “Induced traffic” usually means that, if more roads are built, more de- 
velopment will take place along those roads, increasing the traffic flows on them. 
That is different from the “Principle of Triple Convergence,” which states that ex- 
panding the capacity of a freeway that is already experiencing peak-hour over- 
loading will cause people who are already traveling in some other manner to shift 
onto the expanded freeway during peak hours from (1) other routes, (2) other times, 
and (3) other modes, such as transit. Such shifting will continue until the freeway 
is just as overloaded as it was before the capacity gain, although the peak period 
may be shorter and more cars will be able to move on the freeway during that pe- 
riod. Thus, “induced traffic” refers to the creation of additional traffic from people 
who are not present today; whereas the “Principle of Triple Convergence” refers to 
people who are already commuting but would rearrange their behavior in response 
to more freeway capacity. 

“Induced traffic” is one way of looking at the result of building roads out into va- 
cant land around a metropolitan area. The existence of the roads makes living in 
those now-vacant areas more convenient, thereby encouraging developers to build 
housing and other improvements along those roads. This provides a social benefit 
to the people who occupy that housing or use those other improvements. In fact, it 
is impossible to avoid creating “induced traffic” in areas experiencing rapid popu- 
lation growth, which usually occurs at the edge of each region. As more people oc- 
cupy homes there, a need arises for more roads to serve them — as will surely be 
the case in the next 20 years in the U.S. But when those roads are built, that en- 
courages still more people to move there. But, after all, those more people will have 
to live somewhere. “Induced traffic” is thus an almost inescapable accompaniment 
to population growth. Stopping “induced traffic” would require stopping most future 
growth, or at least growth in outlying areas. But that is not consistent with the like- 
ly future growth of the United States at over 1 percent per year. 

Senator Smith’s questions display some frustration about the idea that congestion 
is a necessary and inescapable part of modern life in large metropolitan areas. But 
it performs a vital social function — that of rationing road space during peak hours. 
I sympathize with that frustration, which is only natural in light of increasing con- 
gestion. But alternatives to rising traffic congestion — such as road pricing or raising 
gasoline taxes sky high — are understandably unpalatable to Confess. 

As our society gets more populous, our traffic congestion is going to get worse be- 
cause we are not willing to adopt those measures that would prevent it from doing 
so. Most Americans accept rising congestion as better than those alternative meas- 
ures, although they like to complain about the resulting congestion. But it is futile 
to rage against rising congestion if we are not willing to pay the price of adopting 
those policies that would prevent congestion from rising. The only other alternative 
is to halt the nation’s population growth. But we cannot stop babies from being born 
or people from crossing our border into the United States without also adopting poli- 
cies that we do not regard as acceptable. So rising congestion is inescapable under 
present political and economic conditions. That is why I urge people to get used to 
it, and learn to enjoy it as best they can! 


Statement of C. Kenneth Orski, Editor/Publisher, Innovation Briefs 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: My name is C. Kenneth Orski. I am 
editor and publisher of Innovation Briefs, a bi-monthly publication which has been 
reporting and interpreting developments in the transportation sector for the past 13 
years. Innovation Briefs, I am pleased to say, has a wide and influential audience 
that includes congressional staffs. Federal, State and local transportation officials, 
newspaper editors, business leaders, association executives, and transportation pro- 
fessionals. My testimony today is based on observations acquired in the course of 
gathering and analyzing information for our publication. These observations draw 
on recent briefings and conference presentations, and on interviews and personal 
communications with members of the transportation community in Washington, and 
with State and local transportation officials across the country. 

My overall conclusion is that we enter this reauthorization cycle with fewer issues 
that might divide the transportation community, and with a larger measure of a 
consensus among major stakeholders than at any other time in recent history. Un- 
like the last reauthorization cycle, when interest groups jockeyed for position and 
floated a number of competing proposals, this time around I find near-universal sen- 
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timent that we ought to buildupon the combined legacy of ISTEA and TEA-2 leather 
than engage in a bruising fight to reinvent the Federal surface transportation pro- 
gram. To be sure, there will be some proposals for changes, but these are likely to 
be refinements to program delivery rather than radical changes in the program 
structure itself. 

Turning to specifics, I discern a large degree of consensus within the transpor- 
tation industry and among major stakeholder groups on several policy directions: 

Protecting the Highway Trust Fund 

There is unanimous agreement, I believe, that the budgetary “firewall” protections 
and the principle of guaranteed minimum levels of annual spending should be pre- 
served. At the same time, everyone recognizes that some refinements in the RABA 
formula will be necessary in order to prevent dramatic year-to-year swings in high- 
way funding, such as occurred this year. 

Increasing Program Flexibility 

Similarly, there appears to be much support for greater program flexibility, i.e. 
giving Federal-aid recipients greater freedom to transfer funds between major pro- 
grams and between sub-categories within programs. While a good deal of flexibility 
already exists, there is support for clarifying and enhancing tbis flexibility, perhaps 
by reducing the number of existing set-asides and sub-allocations. 

Congestion Mitigation 

Traffic congestion is viewed by all as a serious national problem that requires a 
national response. There appears to be a large measure of consensus within the 
transportation community that the response should include both capacity expansion 
and improvements in the operation of existing facilities — although opinions among 
stakeholders differ as to the proper balance to be accorded to these two major traffic 
mitigation strategies. My own belief is that, while operational strategies can help 
to some extent to reduce congestion due to accidents and vehicle breakdowns (the 
so-called “non-recurrent” congestion), only additional highway capacity, in the form 
of new lanes and design changes, can decrease or eliminate recurrent bottlenecks 
caused by too many vehicles trying to squeeze into too few highway lanes. Pro- 
ponents of the “you-can’t-build-your-way-out-of-traffic-congestion” school of thought 
seem to ignore the fact that additional highway lanes, even if eventually they do 
fill up with traffic, help to accommodate increased population growth and economic 
development. After all, schools and hospitals in areas of rapid growth also eventu- 
ally fill up with students and patients, yet this never has stopped us from building 
more schools and more hospitals to fill growing demand. 

A comprehensive Federal attack on the problem of traffic congestion might take 
the form of a specific “bottleneck reduction” program (along the lines suggested by 
the American Highway Users Alliance), supplemented by a program of operational 
improvements designed to squeeze more capacity out of existing facilities. Bottle- 
neck reduction can often be achieved without major new construction by eliminating 
the sources of traffic flow instability, such as inadequate acceleration and 
deccelertion lanes, and lane constriction (e.g., three lanes of traffic funneling into 
two lanes.) Operational improvements would rely heavily on the application of ad- 
vanced intelligent transportation system (ITS) technologies, to strengthen emer- 
gency response, improve detection and clearance of accidents (incident manage- 
ment), promote wider dissemination of real-time weather and traffic information to 
the traveling public, improve work zone management and establish more regional 
Traffic Management Centers. 

Environmental Streamlining 

Simplifying and accelerating the process of highway project review and approval 
is viewed as a critical priority by large segments of the transportation community 
. While current efforts of the Federal Highway Administration to streamline proce- 
dures through administrative action are commendable, the transportation commu- 
nity, I believe, is looking to Congress to provide more explicit legislative directions 
to reduce the delays that have plagued the project implementation process. Issues 
that call for congressional resolution include establishing uniform ground rules and 
timelines for dispute resolution; further reducing or eliminating the Federal review 
process for minor projects; setting maximum time limits for federally required re- 
views for major projects; clarifying responsibilities and requirements under NEPA 
in Section 4(f); and giving States and localities greater authority to sign off on envi- 
ronmental reviews through self-certification. 

The environmental community’s position on environmental streamlining reforms 
is not clear at this time. To my knowledge, no overt opposition to expediting the 
project approval process has been expressed by environmental groups so far, per- 
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haps because transportation officials have been careful to stress that advocacy of en- 
vironmental streamlining should not be construed as an attack on environmental 
values, and that project delivery can be streamlined ■without hurting the environ- 
ment. 

Intelligent Transportation Systems (ITS) Program 

Continued Federal support of the ITS program remains a high priority for large 
segments of the transportation community. Specific objectives advocated by the ITS 
community include initiatives to encourage regional partnerships for coordinated 
ITS operations; deployment of ITS technology to enhance highway operations and 
to increase the efficiency and security of intermodal freight movement; and pro- 
grams to expand freeway and arterial monitoring instrumentation in metropolitan 
areas (currently, only 22 percent of the urban freeway network and virtually no ar- 
terials are instrumented). Another frequently mentioned idea is the creation of a na- 
tional “infostructure” network, capable of collecting and sharing transportation sys- 
tem condition and performance information covering the entire national highway 
system. Such a national communication network could become an integral and vital 
part of a homeland security infrastructure, available in times of national emergency 
for evacuation and mobilization purposes. 

Transit Issues: Bus Rapid Transit (BET) 

Increased funding, especially for New Starts, is likely to dominate the transit in- 
dustry’s reauthorization agenda. According to the latest Annual Report on New 
Starts published by the Federal Transit Administration, there are some 50 rail 
projects in preliminary engineering or final design. These projects represent a poten- 
tial demand of $30-35 billion. Another several dozen projects, worth $70-75 billion, 
are in the alternatives analysis stage. While the transit industry is not expected to 
seek funding for all these projects, this begins to define the level of future demand 
for new starts projects in the eyes of the transit community. 

Carving out a bigger role for Bus Rapid Transit (BRT), which is now undergoing 
a series of demonstrations, could significantly reduce the need for transit capital 
funding. According to the General Accounting Office, Bus Rapid Transit shows 
promise of offering a level of service comparable to that of light rail transit (LRT) 
at a fraction of their cost (an average of $9 million/mile for BRT vs $34.8 million/ 
mile for LRT — Report GAO-0 1-984). Many transit experts believe that Bus Rapid 
Transit could lead to a new generation of more flexible, less expensive New Starts. 

High Occupancy ! Toll (HOT) Lane Networks 

However, for Bus Rapid Transit to offer service quality comparable to that of rail 
(and to make it eligible for New Starts funding) the buses must be able to run in 
reserved lanes that are congestion-free even in peak periods. This has led to pro- 
posals to convert and expand existing stretches of HOV lanes into seamless net- 
works of high occupancy/toll (HOT) lanes in major metropolitan areas. The HOT 
lanes would be open to buses and carpools without charge and to single-occupant 
cars for a fee. By varying the fee according to demand with the help of electronic 
transponders (as is already being done on the 1-15 HOT lanes in San Diego), the 
number of single-occupant cars seeking entry to the HOT lanes could be restrained 
to maintain free-flowing traffic conditions at all times, thus ensuring the integrity 
of the Bus Rapid Transit concept. Funds to develop and operate the HOT lane net- 
works could come from a combination of existing Federal-aid highway funds, a New 
Starts BRT set-aside, and tolls collected from single-occupant vehicles using the re- 
served lanes. 

Surveys of motorists on the SR 91 Express Lanes in Orange County show that 
people of all income levels choose to use the toll lanes when saving time is really 
important to them. Indeed, a utility van or a pickup truck is a far common sight 
on California’s HOT lanes than a Lexus. A recent study of the High Occupancy/Toll 
lanes on 1-15 north of San Diego indicates that public opinion strongly favors priced 
lanes that offer the option of a faster and more reliable trip. As existing urban free- 
ways become more and more congested and as travel on them becomes increasingly 
slower and less reliable, I believe there will be plenty of people and businesses will- 
ing to pay for the privilege of traveling in congestion-free lanes. Such HOT networks 
would benefit not only individual travelers, freight movers and goods deliverers who 
need a fast and reliable way to reach their destination, but also users of general 
purpose lanes, which would become less congested as some traffic switched to the 
toll lanes. In my judgment, a congressionally authorized program of HOT Lane net- 
works-built as enabling infrastructure for Bus Rapid Transit but also available as 
a paying option to individual drivers who seek a faster and more reliable trip-would 
be an eloquent expression of the increasingly intermodal nature of our Federal sur- 
face transportation program. 
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“Essential Intercity Bus Services” 

While the subject of Amtrak and intercity transportation falls outside the scope 
of this hearing, there is one aspect of it that may be of potential concern to this 
committee. The restructuring of Amtrak and the potential abandonment of some of 
its unprofitable intercity rail corridors, may create serious mobility deficiencies in 
many communities across America. One solution would be to establish a network 
of intercity buses to take the place of the discontinued train services. The bus net- 
work would connect small towns and rural communities to regional airports and to 
transportation hubs in larger cities. The bus services could be run by private car- 
riers and, where necessary, supported by Federal subsidy payments modeled after 
the congressionally authorized “essential air services” program (49 U.S.C. 41731). 
Essential air services have been maintained with Federal subsidy support at ap- 
proximately 100 communities affected by airline deregulation. I believe a similar ap- 
proach could restore mobility to hundreds of communities threatened by possible 
cutbacks in intercity rail service. 

Long Term Viability of the Trust Fund 

Finally, I detect a growing concern within the transportation community about 
the long term capacity of the Highway Trust Fund to finance the nation’s future 
transportation needs. The preponderance of opinion is that the growth in gasoline 
tax revenue will not keep pace with the rising demand and cost of highway preser- 
vation, reconstruction and rehabilitation. A growing use of ethanol-based fuels (its 
use jumped 28 percent in 2001) and the long range impact of hybrid and fuel cell 
vehicles is expected to further diminish the prospects for gas tax revenue suffi- 
ciency. In the short run, shifting ethanol tax receipts from the general fund to the 
Highway Trust Fund might ease the situation somewhat. But looking beyond the 
next reauthorization cycle, we may have to consider entirely new approaches to Fed- 
eral transportation program financing. Hence, I join other transportation leaders in 
urging a congressionally mandated study to explore alternative financing mecha- 
nisms that would offer a stable and adequate long-term source of transportation fi- 
nancing. 

This concludes my testimony. Thank you for the opportunity to present my views. 


Response of C. Kenneth Orski to Additional Question from Senator Smith 

Question. Would you please discuss in greater detail your thoughts on HOT lanes. 
What I am most interested in are your thoughts as to how such a concept can be 
employed on a nation-wide scale in our bill next year reauthorizing the Highway 
Trust Fund and surface transportation programs. 

Response. HOT Lanes and Bus Rapid Transit are two key ideas on which we 
should build a new urban transport policy for the 21st century. The first offers 
urban motorists an option of faster, congestion-free travel, while the second prom- 
ises effective mass transit service at a fraction of the cost of new rail starts. Com- 
bined, they offer a powerful new approach to improving urban mobility. 

HOT Lanes 

High-OccupancyAToll (HOT) lanes are limited-access lane which high-occupancy 
vehicles (carpools and buses) are allowed to use for free while other vehicles gain 
access to them by paying a variable toll. The lanes are “managed” through pricing 
so as to maintain free-flow conditions even during the height of rush hours. HOT 
lanes have been in operation for several years in Orange County (the SR91 Express 
Lanes) and San Diego County (converted HOV lanes on 1-15). More than a dozen 
other HOT lane projects are in the planning process in places like Dallas, Denver, 
Houston, Miami and Silicon Valley .HOT lanes have been endorsed by the Environ- 
mental Defense Eund and other environmental groups as an innovative transpor- 
tation concept that offers benefits to all users of a congested corridor-carpoolers and 
transit riders as well as automobile users. 

Bus Rapid Transit 

Bus Rapid Transit (BRT) refers to high-capacity bus transit along major corridors, 
aiming to match the capacity and level of service of rail transit while adding the 
inherent flexibility of buses. For Bus Rapid Transit to offer service quality com- 
parable to that of rail, buses must be able to operate in limited access, congestion- 
free lanes. The best examples of high capacity BRT systems are Curitiba, Brazil and 
Ottawa’s Transpo where buses travel on separate dedicated busways. In the U.S., 
bus rapid transit, as currently promoted by the Federal Transit Administration, in- 
cludes express-bus service on major streets with traffic-signal preemption, on exclu- 
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sive bus lanes on arterials, and on freeway HOV lanes. The metro area that has 
done the best job marrying express buses with HOV lanes is Houston. 

Carving out a bigger role for Bus Rapid Transit (BRT), which is now undergoing 
a series of demonstrations, could significantly reduce the need for transit capital 
funding. According to the General Accounting Office, Bus Rapid Transit shows 
promise of offering a level of service comparable to that of light rail transit (LRT) 
at a fraction of their cost (an average of $9 million/mile for BRT vs $34.8 million/ 
mile for LRT — Report GAO-01-984). 

BRT is rapidly picking up support within the transit community, which realizes 
that only a small number of communities have the fiscal capacity to support costly 
rail projects and that the Federal New Starts program can only fund a small frac- 
tion of the rail candidate projects. Bus Rapid Transit is seen as ushering in a new 
generation of less costly New Starts and extending the benefits of rapid transit to 
a much larger number of communities. In the San Francisco Bay Area, both the 
Metropolitan Transportation Commission and the grass-roots Bay Area Transpor- 
tation and Land Use Coalition have been advocating much greater use of express 
buses as an alternative to multi-billion dollar rail-transit expansion. 

HOT Networks 

Instead of building isolated HOV or HOT lanes on a handful of freeway segments, 
the new strategy would involve creating seamless, region-wide networks of HOT 
lanes, including connectors at major freeway interchanges. A metro-area-wide HOT 
Network could remain congestion-free at all times thanks to variable pricing. The 
HOT network would become, in effect, a system of fixed guideways for high-speed 
BRT, giving express buses a speed advantage over buses using congested freeway 
lanes. At the same time, the HOT network would provide a faster travel option for 
motorists for whom time savings are really important. Tolls would be debited elec- 
tronically from the users’ smart cards, thus doing away with toll booths and cash 
transactions. Funds to develop and operate the HOT lane networks could come from 
a combination of existing Federal-aid highway funds, a New Starts BRT set-aside, 
and local funds in the form of tolls collected from single-occupant vehicles using the 
reserved lanes. 

Equity Issues 

Some people have questioned whether solo motorists should be allowed, as a mat- 
ter of public policy, to “buy their way out” of congestion. Surely, the answer must 
be “yes”. There is nothing intrinsically unfair about paying for access to a higher 
level of service in our market-based economy. After all, money buys better service 
in every other aspect of our lives, including transportation. We pay higher prices 
for first class travel in planes. Door-to-door taxi service costs more than slower and 
less convenient public transportation. Even Amtrak, a publicly supported carrier, of- 
fers different classes of service. Why, then, should we insist on having a one-size- 
fits-all level of highway service? 

Nor is it just the highly paid professionals that would benefit from priced lanes, 
but anyone for whom time is a precious commodity. That includes many ordinary 
people, such as workers whose job depends on always being on time, parents racing 
to get to a daycare center before the late fee kicks in, and repairmen anxious to 
fit in one last appointment in a busy day. Surveys of motorists on the SR 91 Express 
Lanes in Orange County, CA show that people of all income levels choose to use 
priced lanes when saving time is really important to them. Indeed, a utility van and 
a pickup truck are a far more common sight on California’s HOT lanes than a Lexus 
or a BMW. 

A new study of the High Occupancy/Toll lanes on 1-15 north of San Diego indi- 
cates that public opinion strongly favors priced lanes that offer an option of a faster 
and more reliable trip. A survey conducted by Wilbur Smith Associates in the fall 
of 2001 found that, by a 91 percent to 7 percent margin, 1-15 users think it’s a good 
idea to have a timesaving travel option. Surveys in Washington State have reached 
similar conclusions. 

This suggests that paying for the use of lanes (or roads) that offer a premium 
level of service may become an accepted practice in the years ahead. As existing 
urban roads become ever more congested and as highway travel becomes increas- 
ingly slower and less reliable, there will be more and more people and businesses 
willing to pay for a chance to travel on congestion-free lanes. 

In sum, the HOT Networks approach presents a situation where everyone wins. 
Transit riders would win because many cities that could not justify or would not 
qualify for new rail starts, would be able to implement effective region-wide express 
bus service. Individual motorists would benefit by having the option of faster and 
more reliable travel on a network of congestion-free lanes when saving time is really 
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of importance to them. Users of regular lanes would gain because regular lanes 
would become less congested as some motorists switched to the toll lanes. And, im- 
portantly, HOT lanes would provide a revenue stream that could be used to finance 
the local share of the cost of new lanes. 

A congressionally authorized program of High OccupancyAToll (HOT) networks- 
built to benefit motorists and transit users alike-would constitute an eloquent ex- 
pression of the increasingly intermodal nature of our Federal surface transportation 
program. 

Note: an in-depth study of HOT Network feasibility is currently underway at the 
Reason Policy Institute under the direction of Robert Poole, the Institute’s Transpor- 
tation Director. The study is expected to be completed in early autumn. 


Responses of C. Kenneth Orski to Additional Questions from Senator 

Graham 

Question 1. Constituents are frustrated with ITS Message Boards that merely 
flash the news “Congestion Ahead.” What have been the best examples you’ve seen 
of information sharing to commuters that was time — sensitive and meaningful? 

Response. I share your constituents’ frustration with meaningless (“Have a Nice 
Day”) or obvious (“Congestion Ahead”) messages on electronic variable message 
boards. In partial defense, let it be noted that, because of their relatively small size, 
there is not enough room for detailed, informative messages. However, a far better 
job of informing the traveling public is done on the Internet, where web sites run 
by State and local transportation agencies display color-coded maps indicating up- 
to-the-minute levels of congestion on the highway network. Many such web sites 
also provide camera images of congestion “hot spots,” alert motorists about work 
zones and lane closures, and give estimated trip time between origin-destination 
pairs on the highway network. Good examples of effective traveler information web 
sites are those of the city of Houston (traffic.tamu.edu), the Washington State DOT 
(www.wsdot.wa.gov/traveler) and the Arizona State DOT (www.azfms.org). 

The obvious weakness of the Internet as a medium of time-sensitive traveler in- 
formation is that the information can only be accessed before getting into the car. 
Since traffic conditions can change rapidly, such “pre-trip” information is often out 
of date by the time the motorist reaches a reported scene of an accident or conges- 
tion bottleneck. This explains the continued popularity of “drive-time” traffic reports 
on the radio. Despite their alleged shortcomings (spotty, not frequent enough, cov- 
ering only key corridors) commercial broadcasters still do the best job of keeping 
drivers currently informed of traffic conditions and incidents. This may change in 
the years ahead, as cars become equipped with wireless telematic terminals that can 
display Internet-based messages and congestion maps. A widespread use of in-vehi- 
cle telematics, however, is still 5-10 years away, according to industry estimates. 

Question 2. I have been concerned that the ITS deployment money in Transpor- 
tation Appropriations has recently been focused on areas that are not identified in 
TTI’s list of most congested cities. Your testimony mentions that only 22 percent of 
the urban freeway network is instrumented — do you share the concern that we have 
a lot more research to do in urban use of ITS? 

Response. The fact that only 22 percent of the urban freeway network (and hardly 
any urban arterials) has been instrumented can be attributed to several factors: the 
high cost of installing electronic detection equipment (loop detectors, optical sensors, 
“radio cameras”, closed circuit video cameras, etc); the tendency to spend available 
Federal money on elaborate Transportation Management Centers rather than on 
roadway instrumentation; the desire to promote rural as well as urban applications 
of ITS; and a reluctance by local and State governments to give priority to ITS im- 
plementation given the many other demands on their highway resources. I agree 
that highly congested urban areas deserve priority attention in the allocation of 
scarce Federal ITS deplo 3 Tnent funds-because that’s where the potential payoff for 
ITS clearly is the greatest. 


Responses of C. Kenneth Orski to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question. In your oral testimony, in summarizing the “policy directions and new 
initiatives” for reauthorization that enjoy widespread consensus among stake- 
holders, you include “the need for increased flexibility.” Would you elaborate on this. 
In what respects is the current program insufficiently flexible? How would increased 
flexibility influence outcomes? 
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Response. While there already is considerable freedom to move funds within the 
Federal-aid highway program and between highways and transit, we do continue to 
hear calls for more flexibility. The calls come primarily from those who would like 
to see an end to most categorical set-asides and congressional earmarks, on the the- 
ory that set asides and earmarks deprive State and local decisionmakers of the flexi- 
bility and discretion to allocate resources according to their own notions as to where 
the resources can do the most good. While one can take issue with this position, 
the fact remains that calls for “greater program flexibility” can be found in a num- 
ber of reauthorization-related position statements, among them, those of APTA 
(“preserve and enhance the flexibility for highway and transit programs . . .”); 
AASHTO (“encourage greater flexibility in transferring Federal funds”); ARTBA (in- 
crease flexibility within the Surface Transportation Program); and STPP. 

Question 2. Your analogy between hospitals and roads assumes that the objective 
is both health care and transportation is to meet an ever-increasing demand that 
is based solely on population growth. The trouble with this analogy is that the need 
for hospital beds, or roads, is not primarily based on population ^owth, but depends 
on many other factors. In health care, the level of general public health determine 
how many people need hospitalization. 

Response. In transportation, the general accessibility level of the community helps 
determine whether people need to drive to reach every destination. In fact, what we 
are seeing is a growth in driving that is far outpacing population growth. For exam- 
ple, Texas Transportation Institute figures show that in Atlanta, the population 
grew 36 percent between 1990 and 1999, while the amount of driving grew by 64 
percent. The distance driven by the average American in that time period increased 
by 24 percent. If more roads are not inducing more travel, what is the cause of this 
impressive increase in driving? 

In my testimony I stated that “proponents of the ’you-can’t-build-your-way — out- 
of-traffic-congestion’ school of thought seem to ignore the fact that additional high- 
way lanes, even if eventually they do fill up with traffic, help to accommodate in- 
creased population growth and economic development.” There are, of course, other 
factors, besides population growth, that have contributed to the rapid increase in 
vehicle-miles-of-travel (VMT) in recent times. For example, according to the 2000 
Census, metropolitan densities have dropped by more than 20 percent nationwide 
between 1982 and 1997 and this has led to a greater dispersal of homes and jobs, 
and longer commutes. Of the 281 metropolitan areas in the Nation only 17 have be- 
come more dense during the decade of the 1990’s; all the other 264 metro areas have 
decentralized, according to the 2000 Census. Another factor responsible for a rapid 
increase in VMTs is the growth of two-worker households. Today, chances are that 
both the husband and the wife drive to work, thus doubling the work-related VMTs 
of “traditional” households of an earlier era.. 

However, work trips are not solely responsible for the dramatic increase in VMTs. 
After all, they only constitute about 25 percent of total daily travel. Personal busi- 
ness trips, shopping and sociaVrecreational trips have actually experienced a more 
rapid growth. Both types of trips are a reflection of a higher rate of economic activ- 
ity, a rising standard of living and their high contribution to VMTs is a function 
of the dispersed housing location which cannot be easily served by public transit. 

Like hospital beds and school classrooms, roads fill up because of many other fac- 
tors besides population growth. But, while we are not reluctant to meet growing de- 
mand for hospital beds and classrooms, we seem to apply a different standard to 
meeting highway demand. 


Statement of Frederick Salvucci, Civil Engineer specializing in Transpor- 
tation, WITH PARTICULAR INTEREST IN INFRASTRUCTURE, URBAN TRANSPORTATION, 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION, AND INSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN DECISIONMAKING. 

Biographical Sketch 

Most of his career has been in the public sector, having served as transportation 
advisor to Boston Mayor Kevin White between 1970 and 1974, and then as Sec- 
retary of Transportation of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts under Governor 
Michael Dukakis between 1975 and 1978 and again from 1983 to 1990. In those 
roles he has participated in much of the transportation planning and policy formula- 
tion in the Boston urbanized area and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts over the 
past 20 years, with particular emphasis on the expansion of the transit system, the 
development of the financial and political support for the Central Artery/Tunnel 
Project, and the design of implementation strategies to comply with the Clean Air 
Act consistent with economic growth. Other efforts include the extension of the Red 
Line in South Quincy and Alewife, the relocation of the Orange Line in Boston’s 
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Southwest Corridor, the acquisition and modernization of the Commuter Rail Net- 
work, the restructuring of the MBTA, the formulation of noise rules to halt the in- 
crease in aircraft noise at Logan Airport, the development of strategies to achieve 
high speed rail service between Boston and New York, and the planning for the re- 
development of the Park Square section of Boston through the location and con- 
struction of the State Transportation Building there. 

More recent activities have included participation in a restructuring of commuter 
and rapid transit services in Buenos Aires, Argentina, using concession contracts 
with private-sector companies (the new system has improved both efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness); participation with the Volpe Center in a review of the transportation 
planning process in US metropolitan areas of over 1 million people, and participa- 
tion in an innovative research and educational collaboration with the University of 
Puerto Rico and the Puerto Rico Highway and Transportation Authority, focused on 
the development of a new transit system for San Juan, Puerto Rico. The project, 
called Tren Urbano, is the first design-build-operate system in the United States. 
Mr. Salvucci is also a key participant in a new major MIT research project with the 
Chicago Transit Authority, patterned on the Tren Urbano program. 

Mr. Salvucci teaches courses in Urban Transportation Planning, Institutional and 
Policy Analysis, and Public Transportation. He attended MIT as both an under- 
graduate and graduate student of Civil Engineering, earning his Bachelor of Science 
in 1961 and his Master of Science in 1962. International education includes a year 
at the University of Naples as a Fulbright Scholar from 1964 to 1965, studying the 
use of transportation investment to stimulate economic development in high poverty 
regions of Southern Italy. 

Introduction 

First, let me thank the committee for the extraordinary opportunity to participate 
in your consideration of the needs to be addressed in the process of reauthorization 
of Federal Surface Transportation Funding. Let me share with you my views on 
some key emerging issues, based on my experience as a City and State transpor- 
tation official in Boston, Massachusetts, and more recently as an academic re- 
searcher at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

A. Emerging issues 

As we anticipate the reauthorization process for the surface transportation bill, 
I believe this is a useful time to step back and re-examine the evolution of the Fed- 
eral program since 1956, and the changing needs of the Nation. 

The initial impetus of the program, to create a national highway infrastructure, 
has substantially been accomplished. The mechanism of high Federal matching ra- 
tios for capital investment, stable and reliable funding, clear Federal policy guide- 
lines, and implementation decentralized to the State government level, has been 
very successful at creating an ubiquitous high-quality highway network. As this pri- 
mary objective has been substantially achieved, the program has evolved to include 
funding for complementary modes such as transit and the urban system, and to 
issues of management of operations and maintenance (ITS). These shifts have re- 
quired more complicated planning and environmental procedures and institutional 
requirements, with transit authorities, metropolitan areas and cities, and sister 
agencies with environmental and public health responsibilities, playing important 
roles, in addition to State highway departments. Persistent issues of congestion, es- 
pecially in suburban areas, continue to generate intractable problems at the inter- 
face of transportation performance, economic growth, land use, and environmental 
quality. Moreover, as the system ages, deteriorating physical condition of old infra- 
structure gives rise to the need for reconstruction, or redevelopment of old urban 
infrastructure in complex urban environments. The Big Dig in Boston is perhaps an 
extreme example of the cost and complexity of this challenge, and is indicative of 
challenges ahead in a very large number of urban areas. The need to renew and 
expand the bridges and tunnels that serve Manhattan, compounded by the tragedy 
of September 11, is perhaps the most vivid example, but dealing with the earth- 
quake damaged infrastructure in West Coast cities such as Seattle is likely to be 
similarly challenging. The vulnerability of the air traffic system exposed by the Sep- 
tember 11 tragedy was already becoming obvious because of the growing airport 
congestion, and poses the question of the need for complementary intercity rail serv- 
ices and improved “ground access” to airports. 

Finally, the unglamorous question of proper maintenance of the existing highway 
network is perhaps becoming more important to the national interest than the fur- 
ther expansion of the network. 
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I believe that our democratic political system will and should translate these 
emerging problems into a demand to be as innovative and creative with new na- 
tional initiatives as were the founders of the Interstate system. 

My suggestions to anticipate and deal with these emerging issues are these: 

(1) Establish a new program to federally fund the cost of operating and maintain- 
ing the existing national highway system, with clear Federal guidelines and policies 
for planning, but a decentralized structure to allow local flexibility for implementa- 
tion. A pay-as-you-go incentive of 1/3 Federal, 2/3 State funding would, in my judg- 
ment, be adequate to create substantially more attention and sophistication to this 
unglamorous but vital activity. 

(2) Develop a new category of funding for the rebuilding and redevelopment of old 
infrastructure and mega-projects. This will be a very expensive undertaking, but one 
that is essential to the economic health of the Nation. It will require high Federal 
matching ratios to be affordable at the State and local levels, and will require plan- 
ning and financial mechanisms similar to those of the Interstate program. Early 
costs are likely to be modest because of the long lead times often involved, and some 
national planning will be required to even develop realistic national cost estimates. 

(3) Develop a new initiative to prioritize access to airports, particularly for truck 
movements which are increasingly trapped in congestion, with severe economic con- 
sequences. Again, the early costs are likely to be modest because of lead time, but 
eventual costs will be high, and require high Federal matching ratios. 

(4) Develop a new program to provide Federal funding for improved paratransit 
services. The dramatic growth in the aging population is creating a mobility demand 
far in excess of the “interim” services for the elderly and disabled provided by tran- 
sit authorities for systems which are not fully accessible. The growing need extends 
well beyond the extent of many transit providers, and as transit systems become 
physically accessible they could theoretically withdraw the current limited services. 
To deal with this emerging issue at an adequate level requires that it be viewed 
as a responsibility of the entire transportation system (not just inaccessible public 
transportation systems) and that it receive reliable Federal funding, not be imposed 
as an unfunded Federal mandate. A 50-50 Federal share of costs is probably ade- 
quate to motivate the level of effort required, but the unserved need is great and 
growing, so the (Federal and State) funding needs will grow substantially as organi- 
zational capacity to serve the need improves. 

(5) Understand and anticipate increased funding requirements for complementary 
systems such as transit, intercity rail, elderly and disabled access, and recognize 
that aviation funding authorizations will be considered in the same timeframe as 
surface transportation reauthorization. 

(B) Implementation Considerations 

For all of these emerging needs, an expanded and restructured financial base will 
be required, and it is important to consider the political and financial context of re- 
authorization. 

The Federal role in transportation has been evolving based on a combination of 
three factors: 

(1) the changing needs of the Nation as a whole, 

(2) The narrower needs of the transportation public agencies at the State, metro- 
politan, and local level, and 

(3) the needs of the transportation construction industry whose economic viability 
is strongly affected by Federal transportation authorizations and appropriations. 

In many ways the evolution of the Federal program has been shaped by these 
three forces, particularly in the recent history of the program (1990 to the present), 
and the challenge facing the re-authorization process of 2003. In order to balance 
these three considerations, the Congress has periodically increased Federal funding 
through increases in the gasoline tax so that “new” issues can be addressed without 
weakening existing programs, but the President appears unlikely to support this ap- 
proach in 2003. 

I believe that the successful balancing of these three considerations in 2003 could 
best be achieved by reconsidering three major features of the Federal program: 

(1) If the pay-as-you-go philosophy, established by Eisenhower, were partially re- 
placed by a capital budget bonding approach, similar to that used by every State 
government, the existing tax revenue streams could support a major expansion of 
program to meet changing national needs and allow expansion for all transportation 
agencies and the transportation construction industry, while deferring the need to 
increase gasoline teixes. If one-third of the existing revenue streams were to be used 
for debt service, the program size could expand, so that over the next 6 years, in- 
stead of approximately $146 billion it would be possible to invest approximately 
$175 billion, approximately a 20 percent increase. While 0MB would oppose this 
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possible change (as it has in the past) it would have major economic benefits to the 
Nation by allowing increased investment now, producing both short-term economic 
stimulus, and long-term economic growth, within the existing teix constraints. 

(2) If the State and local matching ratios were increased beyond the 20 percent 
ratio now favored, national program size would increase, and State and local ac- 
countability would grow, easing the burden on Federal oversight somewhat. Tradi- 
tional thinking has favored very low State and local matching ratios based on the 
precedent of the 90/10 ratios of the Interstate highway program and the strength 
and popularity of that program, and the very simple political task of building State 
and local political will to raise 109 to attract 909. But it is still a bargain to raise 
339 at the local and State level and get 679 from the Feds, and you “leverage” a 
somewhat larger program, with more fiscal discipline at the State and local level. 

(3) If the focus of the Federal role were shifted from capital investment to include 
a larger component for operation and maintenance, the effectiveness and efficiency 
of the overall program would increase. An extremely large and extensive highway 
network has now been created, but the operation and maintenance of that system 
is often inadequate and inefficient. The “new” capital needs are increasingly to re- 
build older parts of the system which have deteriorated from decades of inadequate 
attention to operation and maintenance. 

Modification of any one of these three features alone is very difficult, but a com- 
bination of the three could make it possible to deal with both pressing “new” initia- 
tives such as elderly and disabled needs, environmental concerns, very expensive re- 
investment and renewal needs, and increased levels of funding for operation and 
maintenance as well as continuing existing programs, allowing all major players to 
“win” without a tax increase during the near-term future. 

The current situation, with gasoline tax revenue estimates low, has created mul- 
tiple political problems. Highway appropriations have been cut, and the beginning 
point for the reauthorization is lower. In a policy area with increasing claims, a 
“growing pie” is essential to accommodate new interests without damage to long- 
standing constituencies. A “shrinking pie” is a disaster. This political problem could 
produce the political will to partially shift to a capital budget approach, which could 
produce growth rather than shrinkage, and allow the Congress to better deal with 
emerging issues. 

ISTEA began a process of introducing operation and maintenance themes into the 
program through its management reporting systems and “flexibility”, but these have 
not been fully embraced by the States because the management reporting require- 
ments were often treated as perfunctory paperwork, and flexibility requires shifting 
money away from some traditional activities. This proposed new combination would 
allow introduction of funded operation and maintenance activities (perhaps at “low” 
30 percent match) that would produce the carrot for real operation and maintenance 
reform, without sacrifice of capital investment, and could really continue, deepen 
and consolidate the new initiatives of ISTEA while respecting the continuing need 
for new investment (and the economic and political importance of the construction 
industry). It could also prepare the capacity to deal with major national infrastruc- 
ture rebuild issues such as Manhattan Post-9/11 and (to extrapolate to the aviation 
re-authorization process) large reinvestment projects like the proposed restructuring 
of O’Hare Airport. 

(c) Some additional clarification of conceptual proposals 

Let me provide a little more explanation of the new program initiatives I proposed 
earlier. 

(1) Operations and/or Maintenance Eunding 

Such an extensive highway and transit system has now been built that the use 
of what we have, and its proper maintenance, is more important to performance of 
the overall system than the addition of a new link. Yet in spite of the importance 
of maintenance and operations, and the system management requirements of 
ISTEA, maintenance and operations continue to be treated as afterthoughts, with 
sporadic attention and funding. Most State transportation systems continue to focus 
on facilities, not the operation of the system, and new construction continues to be 
the most visible activity. This is partly institutional; these agencies tend to be domi- 
nated and led by civil engineers (like myself) who like to build things, especially 
new things. New construction is exciting, highly visible, expensive, and federally 
funded, so there is a lot of attention to doing the job right (and less attention to 
asking if we are doing the right job). In these organizations there is often high ca- 
pacity to design and manage the construction of new facilities coexisting with under- 
funded and poorly managed maintenance, so that facilities require reconstruction 
because of deferred maintenance. Traffic operations is often viewed as less exciting, 
or important, and is reactive. Very little attention is given to protecting existing ca- 
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pacity and safety through acquisition of development rights, so we see sprawl devel- 
opment eroding highway capacity, as well as environmental quality. In order to 
transform this institutional landscape into one where improved mobility and accessi- 
bility are the primary objectives, and sophisticated management of facility mainte- 
nance is available to serve the accessibility mission (while retaining capacity for ex- 
cellence in the design and construction of new facilities or the redevelopment of ob- 
solete facilities), it is necessary for Federal leadership to adequately fund mainte- 
nance and operations activities and provide support for research and management 
improvement. Steady reliable Federal funding, even at modest ratios such as 30 per- 
cent, will serve to protect O&M budgets from the vagaries of local budget fluctua- 
tion, and allow this transformation to occur. 

(2) Rebuilding, redevelopment of old infrastructure and mega-projects. 

I believe that there is a large backlog of aging infrastructure in most metropolitan 
areas which badly need to be renewed, replaced, redeveloped, or augmented, but 
which are systematically under prioritized in the planning and procurement systems 
in metropolitan areas. Often these facilities are seen as lower priority because they 
already exist. In addition, they are often intensively utilized, creating dramatic 
problems of maintenance of traffic during construction, so agencies may tend to 
postpone projects that will be very difficult to manage and politically unpopular. The 
environmental processing of redeveloping and/or replacing old, heavily used facilities 
can be complex and time-consuming, and the high cost and “lumpiness” of these can 
be very difficult to deal with in an MPO process, because they often require a large 
share of available funds on one project in a small geographic areas over multiple 
years. The combination of competition for resources from other projects, the dif- 
ficulty and potential political unpopularity, and large funding requirements make 
these difficult to achieve, yet they are crucial to the future viability of many of our 
major metropolitan areas. 

I believe that some protection from competition, through dedication of Federal 
funds at high Federal ratios, is essential to mitigate a tendency to avoid these chal- 
lenges, with long-term destructive impact on accessibility and economic perform- 
ance. 

There are often suggestions that simplification of environmental procedures would 
expedite these and other “mega-projects.” I believe this is a dramatically mistaken 
view. First of all, the complexity of the environmental process is a reflection of the 
real impacts that redeveloping our infrastructure will have, on both traffic and the 
environment. Moreover, old infrastructure problems are often seen as the occasion 
to reconceptualize the facility and its relationship to the environment, not simply 
“rebuild” it. Indeed, if we do not want our regions to become a form of “petrified 
wood,” locked into hundred-year-old patterns, reconceptualization is an appropriate 
and essential activity. Developing public understanding and participation in this 
process is desirable and necessary, and I believe the environmental process is a use- 
ful way to organize this essential participation. Given the political importance of the 
environmentalists rather than picking a fight, I propose that we should strengthen 
the enforceability of environmental commitments. More fundamentally, the real 
delays in implementation do not come from legitimate environmental process so 
much as from lack of available funding, “predatory” competition for funds, and agen- 
cy reluctance to implement these difficult projects. Attempting to reduce environ- 
mental process is likely to simply increase the political unpopularity of these 
projects and exacerbate the real problem, which is competition for limited funds. 
Creating an adequately funded, high Federal matching ratio, dedicated funds for 
these “mega-projects” would deal directly with the real problem which inhibits deal- 
ing with this category of issues. In addition, increased Federal capacity for technical 
support and oversight of these projects is needed. I believe that the FTA Project 
Management Oversight program which uses expert consultants responsible to FTA 
to help oversee these unique projects is a good model. New York’s West Side High- 
way collapsing without real replacement, and the redevelopment of Boston’s Central 
Artery as a depressed highway, at very high cost, are good examples of the range 
of possibilities, and the importance of this issue. 

(3) Airport Access 

This represents another category of accessibility likely to be very important to the 
economy, but underprioritized in the metropolitan area process. Airports and the 
aviation industry zealously oppose any idea of responsibility to deal with landside 
access. Additionally, port authorities tend to make money from parking and rent- 
a-car revenues, leading to a lack of advocacy or even support for improved public 
transportation access to airports. Truck access to airports, presumably very impor- 
tant for high-value goods, generally receives no particular attention. In the competi- 
tion for scarce funds at the metropolitan area level, airport and other intermodal 
access is often a bit of an orphan (similar to rebuild and mega-projects). Again, a 
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separate high Federal matching ratio dedicated fund for airport and intermodal fa- 
cilities could help ensure adequate attention to this important area. Since the reau- 
thorization of aviation funding is under consideration by Congress at the same time 
as the surface transportation authorization, it should be possible to introduce s3Tn- 
metrical provisions in the aviation reauthorization to create some responsibility and 
funding to prioritize landside access. If some matching share from the airport pro- 
prietor were required to access dedicated surface transportation funds for airport 
and inter-terminal access, an incentive could be created to encourage a more 
proactive attitude by airport operators. 

(4) Elderly and disabled paratransit services. 

Currently, most paratransit services for the elderly and/or disabled population are 
provided by public transportation providers whose fixed-route services have not yet 
achieved full ADA accessibility. There are several problems inherent in this situa- 
tion: 

a) Funding the paratransit service competes directly with funds to operate fixed- 
route bus and rail services, and weakens fare recovery ratios. (Paratransit fares 
typically cover only 5-10 percent of operating costs.) 

b) This leads transit providers to consider the paratransit an “unfunded Federal 
mandate,” and provide paratransit service of lower than desirable quality, and (be- 
cause of budget and fare-recover ratio constraints) reduce fixed-route service. 

c) As fixed-route service comes into compliance with ADA, the legal obligation to 
provide paratransit service is removed, but approximately 50 percent of the clients 
cannot really use “accessible” fixed-route service, creating a potential crisis. 

d) Outside of fixed-route transit districts, paratransit services are less available. 

e) The aging population, some of whom should not drive but still need mobility, 
is growing dramatically. 

For all of these reasons I believe we should recognize that we are dealing with 
a problem of access to society, not access to fixed-route systems, for growing num- 
bers of people, and that this is a transportation system responsibility, to be funded 
(at a 50-50 level) by Federal funds with Federal planning and service characteris- 
tics, in order to provide reasonable access and mobility to the full population. This 
could be a building block toward creating institutions focused on mobility and acces- 
sibility rather than exclusively on facilities. 

(5) Intercity rail and bus services to complement aviation in the aftermath of 9/ 
11 . 

Partly because of the ongoing fiscal problems of Amtrak, partly because of the in- 
creased aviation travel times caused by the increased security in the aftermath of 
9/11, intercity rail and bus facilities are likely to be seen as increasingly legitimate 
claimants for a share of transportation funding. While this will raise complex insti- 
tutional issues which neither States nor MPOs are perfectly suited to encompass, 
I believe there is legitimacy to the public claim and that it would be prudent to an- 
ticipate a need for a new funding initiative here, at least for capital. 

(6) Implementation of reauthorization. 

Again, given the combination of legitimate increased public claims for participa- 
tion, the reduced level of gasoline tax receipts, and the likelihood of great resistance 
to increasing the gasoline tax before the next election, and that the historic reality 
has been that the surface transportation act reauthorization require “all winners,” 
I believe that re-opening the question of a capital budget approach to surface trans- 
portation is the best hope to create adequate room to go forward with a broad con- 
sensus. 

To be sure, using part of the current revenue streams for bonding allows in- 
creased investment in the short run, but requires either ending some capital invest- 
ment or increasing the gasoline tax at some point in the future. But either of those 
outcomes is better than the status quo. Bonding costs are at or lower than the rate 
of inflation in the construction industry, so dealing with investment needs sooner 
through bonding does not cost more. On the contrary, it provides both short-term 
economic stimulus and long-term economic growth, both of which are desirable. It 
is the way every homeowner in America buys a house, most private investment is 
financed, and every State and City government invests. If, in 6 years new invest- 
ments are curtailed, we’re better off to have had the investment early. If, on the 
other hand a unified constituency successfully lobbies to increase the gasoline tax 
so investment can continue, that’s even better. 

In the short term, we need a strategy to incorporate “new” claimants and environ- 
mentalists in support of an expanded surface transportation authorization, and I be- 
lieve these suggestions can help us get there. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify. 
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Responses of Frederick Salvucci to Additional Questions from Senator 

Graham 

Question 1. You raise an important point about highway maintenance. It is as im- 
portant, or more so, than new construction. Do you feel that poorly maintained 
roads and bridges cause congestion? 

Response. Senator Graham, I support your view that maintenance is as important 
as new construction, if not more so. I believe there is a complex interrelationship 
between poor maintenance of roads and bridges, and congestion, and that increased 
Federal attention and funding could produce improved management of maintenance 
with beneficial effect in reducing congestion. When poor maintenance leads to clo- 
sure or load limits on bridges there can be dramatic impact on congestion as vehi- 
cles are forced to re-route to other route where they may cause congestion. Gen- 
erally, maintenance and operations are under-funded at the local level. Con- 
sequently, responsible officials tend to carry out maintenance in the “cheapest” man- 
ner for the agency budget, even if that means causing congestion and shifting costs 
to motorists. Carrying out some maintenance activities at night may lower conges- 
tion impacts to motorists, but will cost the agency more money from an already in- 
adequate maintenance budget, so the agency is likely to use higher cost/lower con- 
gestion methods only when forced to do so by political pressure on very high-traffic 
routes. Moreover, reconceptualizing maintenance activities in coordination with op- 
erations of traffic systems, and maintenance of the more sophisticated ITS methods 
increasingly available requires a commitment of management attention and money, 
when agencies are usually under-funded for maintenance, and management atten- 
tion is usually focused on more visible, and better funded construction activities. As 
a result you are more likely to see sophisticated traffic management techniques ap- 
plied in ad hoc application to reasonably well-funded reconstruction projects, to min- 
imize congestion impact of reconstruction, than as part of ongoing maintenance ac- 
tivities. ISTEA mandated the development of improved maintenance and manage- 
ment systems, but provided no dedicated funding, so the results have been modest. 
If the Federal requirement to develop maintenance and operations management sys- 
tems is strengthened, but accompanied by Federal funding to facilitate not only the 
development of management systems but also the more expensive techniques which 
can reduce congestion, then I believe we will see much more significant utilization 
of techniques to reduce congestion, as well as a better level of ongoing maintenance 
to reduce the need for very costly and expensive reconstruction which current poli- 
cies encourage. 

Question 2. You also raise the issue of truck and cargo access to airports in your 
testimony — and possibly a new Federal revenue stream to make access improve- 
ments. Do you feel the same re: access to seaports? 

Response. Yes, I believe that a new Federal revenue stream, to prioritize access 
to airports, should include access to seaports and other intermodal terminals. Again, 
ISTEA encouraged more planning attention to cargo and intermodal issues, but pro- 
vided no dedicated funding to facilitate implementation. Developing ways to improve 
intermodal connections, and prioritize truck access generally is very difficult concep- 
tually, can be unpopular with the general motoring public if not done very carefully, 
and often receives little support from the terminals who fear they maybe asked to 
provide financial support to any potential solutions. If the ISTEA mandates are 
strengthened and supported with dedicated funding streams, I believe we will see 
better results. 


Responses of Frederick Salvucci to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question 1. Your testimony provides many important insights on some of the key 
areas that needed to be addressed by this committee. I wanted to focus on your com- 
ment that “if one-third of the existing revenue streams were to be used for debt 
service, the program could expand ... by approximately 20 percent.” 

How would you structure this new approach? Would this new approach conform 
with your view that “proper maintenance of the existing system is perhaps becoming 
more important to the national interest than further expansion of the network?" 

Response. I am suggesting that a portion of the existing Federal funding streams 
be used to support debt service on bonds, so that a somewhat larger capital program 
can be feasible along with a new program for Federal funding of a portion of oper- 
ation and maintenance costs. Another candidate for new Federal operating funds 
should be Federal funding for the growth cost of elderly and disabled paratransit 
services. Without bonding, any appreciable expansion of the capital program, and 
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any new operation and maintenance program would require an increase in dedi- 
cated taxes (presumably gasoline taxes). I have suggested partial bonding because 
it facilitates program expansion without a gas tax increase in the near term. Even 
if a gas tcix increase were politically feasible, I believe partial bonding would be de- 
sirable to get a larger program expansion. Bonding could be done at the Federal 
level directly. Alternately, USDOT agencies could enter into long-term (25-year con- 
tracts) for contract assistance with State and regional entities, for long-term mainte- 
nance assistance and/or debt service on State or local bonds. These could be similar 
to “T.I.F.I.A.” loans or “G.A.R.V.E.E.” bonds, except with Federal support. Either ap- 
proach could work, as long as there is equitable access to the expanded funding 
among States and regional entities. 

Question 2. I noted your interest in providing more coordination of resources be- 
tween TEA-21 and AIR-21. You noted some attention to freight needs. Do you also 
see some need to address intercity passenger travel as well, linking airports to city 
centers along corridors? 

Response. As part of coordinating TEA-2 and AIR-21 reauthorization bills, I 
agree that it would make sense to look at intercity passenger travel across air, rail, 
bus, and auto modes, particularly for trips within 300 miles, and move toward bet- 
ter inte^ated passenger systems, as the Europeans are achieving. On the cargo 
side, while we need a new emphasis on intermodal coordination supported by Fed- 
eral funding, I emphasized the cargo issue because it can be developed more rapidly, 
as there are advantages to most parties whereas passenger services, particularly in- 
volving rail, will likely conflict with both rail cargo needs and air passenger sup- 
pliers, and may be less amenable to resolution in TEA-21 and AIR-21 reauthoriza- 
tion processes. 


Statement of Elizabeth Stutts, Grant Programs Administrator, Florida De- 
partment OF Transportation on behalf of the Association for Commuter 

Transportation 

Introduction 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank you very much for the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the dialog on the reauthorization of the Transportation Eq- 
uity Act for the 21st Century, or TEA-21. My name is Elizabeth Stutts, Grants Pro- 
gram Administrator for the Florida Department of Transportation in Tallahassee, 
Florida. I am pleased to be here today representing the Association for Commuter 
Transportation — or ACT. 

The members of ACT represent a broad coalition of organizations — from major 
private-sector businesses and institutions to transportation agencies — but we all 
have one thing in common . . . We are all working cooperatively to make transpor- 
tation work better by making it more efficient and less costly. 

ACT members are working together in public-private partnerships to make trans- 
portation work better for business. Major employers recognize that transportation 
issues impact the bottom-line. Workers are facing commutes that get longer each 
day — under more stressful and less predictable travel conditions. This situation has 
a direct impact on employee recruitment, retention, and productivity — increasing 
labor-related costs and affecting competitiveness. 

Our testimony today will focus on creative approaches to making our transpor- 
tation system work better by investing in a more comprehensive approach — not just 
to the way we build our transportation systems, but to the way we use our transpor- 
tation systems. 

In communities around the country, ACT members are working closely with the 
people who use transportation on a daily basis. We have a customer-driven ap- 
proach. After all, transportation is really about the people who use it — and the indi- 
vidual decisions they make everyday about where they need to go, when they need 
to leave, and how they’re going to get there. Unfortunately, all too often, everyone 
tries to go the same place, at the same time, using the same route and the same 
mode of travel. The result is congestion and inefficiency, which greatly impacts our 
business productivity and our quality of life. Our members include public-sector en- 
tities working in partnership with businesses and residents to make transportation 
more efficient; private-sector employers, working with their employees to improve 
the commute; and schools working with their students to improve connections to the 
campus and the classroom. 

The reauthorization of TEA-21 presents a clear opportunity to support America’s 
businesses, workers, and citizens by supporting transportation programs and part- 
nerships tbat can make a difference. In our testimony today, we are asking the com- 
mittee to: 
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• Build upon the foundations of flexibility and partnership established under 
ISTEA and TEA-21, 

• Recognize the important balance between the way we build transportation and 
the way we use transportation, 

• Increase support for partnerships that engage the private sector, and 

• Enhance travel choices and provide incentives for smart choices. 

ISTEA and TEA-21: Building the Foundation 

The enactment of the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA) 
in 1991, and its successor, TEA-21, in 1998, signaled a new era in the development 
of our nation’s transportation system. By the early 1990’s, the construction of the 
original interstate highway network was complete, and a growing number of busi- 
ness and community leaders were looking to broaden their approach to meeting the 
transportation needs of their workers and citizens. ISTEA and TEA-21 responded. 
By giving communities new flexibility to use Eederal funds to invest in a variety 
of travel modes — from highways, to rail lines, to bike paths — ISTEA and TEA-21 
recognized the benefits of allowing communities to invest in transportation that 
gives people more choices in how they get around. These bills recognized the signifi- 
cant power of transportation investments — not simply as an end in themselves — but 
as an effective tool to achieve a wide range of community goals. 

Throughout the 1990’s, transportation agencies, metropolitan planning organiza- 
tions, and local jurisdictions responded to increasingly diverse travel needs by in- 
vesting in multi-modal transportation improvements. The results of this shift were 
significant. Annual Federal investments in public transportation systems doubled 
from just over $3 billion in 1990 to nearly $6 billion in 1999, and Federal funding 
for bicycle and pedestrian projects grew from only $7 million in 1990 to $220 million 
in 1999. 

In addition to enhancing funding flexibility, ISTEA and TEA-21 stressed the im- 
portance of partnerships between Federal, State and local agencies — empowering 
metropolitan planning organizations (MPOs) to facilitate intergovernmental partner- 
ships in the transportation decisionmaking process. This focus on partnerships al- 
lowed Federal transportation investment decisions to better respond to the unique 
transportation goals of States and communities — and led to an overall increase in 
State and local funding for projects that provide citizens with enhanced travel 
choices. For example, between 1990 and 1999, local and State funding for public 
transportation grew by 34 percent. 

As we move toward the reauthorization of TEA-21, we must build on these foun- 
dations of flexibility and partnership. We must continue to strengthen our national 
transportation infrastructure, including road and bridge networks, bus and rail 
transportation lines, ferry services, and bicycle and pedestrian trails. We must con- 
tinue to prioritize investments in preserving the quality of existing roads and 
bridges and improvements in transportation safety. And we must continue to sup- 
port the expansion of rail and bus transit services to meet the ever-growing demand 
for these services. 

TEA-21 Reauthorization: Making It All Work 

While ISTEA and TEA-21 were remarkable steps forward, many challenges re- 
main. Across the country, traffic congestion is a serious and pervasive problem for 
both businesses and communities. In 1999, congestion cost the Unites States over 
$78 billion dollars in wasted time and wasted fuel. People are spending more and 
more time stuck in traffic and less time with families. More frustrating and less pre- 
dictable commute times are impeding the ability of employers to recruit and retain 
valued employees, and congestion is impeding the efficient movement of goods. Air 
quality continues to endanger public health and degrade community livability. Fi- 
nally, as the tragic events of September 11th revealed, the functionality of transpor- 
tation systems affect a wide range of security and emergency preparedness issues, 
from the movement of response vehicles to the evacuation and protection of citizens. 

To tackle these critical challenges, the reauthorization of TEA-21 must build on 
the foundations of flexibility and partnership first established by ISTEA. Reauthor- 
ization must take the next step forward by integrating programs and partnerships 
that can make the transportation system work better — by not simply focusing on the 
way we build transportation, but on the way we use transportation. This is a critical 
distinction, as it recognizes that how well the transportation system works depends 
on the balance between the availability of transportation infrastructure — from roads 
to bridges to transit lines — and the way that people use this available infrastruc- 
ture. 

Focusing on the way that people use transportation means focusing on where they 
need to go, when they need to leave, and what choices they have in how to get there. 
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It means providing people more transportation choices and real-time travel informa- 
tion about these choices. It means recognizing that people make travel decisions 
based on a variety of factors like time, cost, convenience, safety and reliability — and 
developing incentives to encourage smart travel choices. And it means forging part- 
nerships between the people that depend on transportation every day — partnerships 
between transportation organizations and private employers, between employers 
and their employees, between educational institutions and their students, and be- 
tween developers and their tenants. 

To address the significant transportation challenges facing our businesses and 
communities, the reauthorization of TEA-21 must recognize the importance of this 
balance between the way we build transportation and the way we use transpor- 
tation. The following sections highlight the need to integrate programs and partner- 
ships designed to achieve this balance. 

Partnerships with Employers 

Reauthorization represents a key opportunity to enhance the spirit of partner- 
ships developed in ISTEA and TEA-21 by supporting win-win public-private part- 
nerships between employers and transportation organizations. Through commuter 
benefits like monthly transit passes, onsite commute information, and flexible work 
schedules, employers play a significant role in the travel decisions of their employ- 
ees. A 2001 national survey called the Zylo Report found that, on average, employ- 
ers that provide commuter benefits have 15 percent fewer employees driving to work 
alone (86 percent vs. 71 percent). Employers offer commute programs because they 
make good business sense. Employer commute programs allow businesses to address 
employee recruitment and retention problems, increase employee productivity, and 
lower facility construction and maintenance costs related to employee parking. For 
example, a commute assistance program saved a company in San Antonio, Texas, 
over $2.5 million by eliminating the need to build and maintain 1,000 extra parking 
spaces. 

Employer partnerships are an important source of additional funding for transpor- 
tation — as businesses invest in employee transit passes, invest in the development 
and operation of shuttle programs, and invest in other commute resources for their 
employees. As a powerful example, in 2000-2001, every $1 that the public sector 
invested in supporting employer commute programs in the State of Washington re- 
sulted in $12 of additional investment from employers. 

Employers and the organizations that support employer partnerships are also a 
critical resource in emergency preparedness planning and response. On September 
11th, ACT members worked with employers and employees to get people home safe- 
ly — providing critical information on the availability of transportation alternatives. 
In the weeks following September 11th, our members worked in partnerships to 
keep businesses productive by supporting commute alternatives like telecommuting 
and ridesharing. 

The reauthorization of TEA-21 should strengthen support for organizations that 
facilitate employer partnerships. These organizations integrate one of the sectors 
most impacted by transportation challenges — America’s businesses — into the fold as 
partners in developing effective solutions. For example, innovative programs 
spurred by the Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Improvement Program 
(CMAQ) — including public-private organizations called Transportation Management 
Associations, or TMAs — are responsible for many employer-partnership success sto- 
ries. To further promote these programs, the next transportation bill should main- 
tain support for the CMAQ program with an enhanced emphasis on partnerships 
and innovation. Reauthorization should further recognize the value of employer 
partnerships by supporting a tax credit for businesses that offer commuter benefits 
to their employees. A commute benefit tax credit would provide a powerful tool to 
leverage additional private-sector investments in transportation solutions that work. 

Choices, Incentives and Information 

On a daily basis, people make a variety of transportation decisions. These deci- 
sions begin with the travel choices available to them — where to go, when to leave, 
what mode to use, what route to take — but they also include a variety of other influ- 
encing factors, like travel time, trip cost, convenience, safety, and reliability. 

The reauthorization of TEA-21 should support the continued enhancement of 
travel choices. A strong and balanced transportation system provides travelers with 
a variety of choices — rather than limiting choices — allowing each traveler to choose 
the best travel alternatives to meet their needs. The next transportation bill should 
continue to support a multi-modal approach to building transportation by continuing 
to encourage flexibility in the use of Federal funds and by maintaining the Trans- 
portation Enhancements program. 
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In addition, the bill should also support smart travel choices that make more effi- 
cient use of existing facilities — including smart mode choices like transit, ride- 
sharing, bicycling, and walking; smart time choices like traveling during off-peak 
hours, smart route choices based on real-time traveler information; and smart loca- 
tion choices like living near your place of employment, living near public transit 
services, or utilizing travel-free alternatives like telecommuting and e-commerce. 
Supporting smart travel choices can reduce the overall “demand” for transpor- 
tation — improve the efficiency, operation, and performance of the existing system — 
and produce broad-based benefits. 

We must also work to make smart travel choices truly viable. We must create an 
environment where the other key decision criteria — like travel time and travel 
cost — are equitable between travel choices. As an example, commuters can currently 
receive up to $185/month in tax-free benefits from the their employer to park their 
cars at work all day, yet they can only receive a maximum of $100/month for the 
same trip via transit or vanpool. This inequity does not encourage smart travel 
choices and should be addressed during reauthorization. In addition, other travel 
choices like carpooling, bicycling, walking, and telecommuting should be made eligi- 
ble for this transportation benefit, creating equity between all travel choices. 

Finally, people cannot make smart travel choices without increased awareness 
and real-time information on the alternatives available, how to use them, and even 
when to use them. The development of Intelligent Transportation Systems (ITS) 
should continue, especially development of real-time traveler information services. 
At the same time, the development of ITS infostructure must be supported by pro- 
grams and services that can get real-time transportation information into the hands 
of the people that need it, when they need it, and where they need it — so that they 
have ample opportunity to make the smart travel choices that can make a dif- 
ference. 

Integration with Operations and Major Investment Planning 

The programs and services developed and implemented by ACT members to forge 
partnerships with major employers and enhance travel choices are a critical tool in 
the effort to make transportation more efficient and less costly. As a compliment to 
major capital improvements, these customer-driven programs and services (often 
called transportation demand management, or TDM) can provide near-term benefits 
which improve transportation operations and make the most of existing resources 
by improving the way we use transportation. The reauthorization of TEA-21 should 
recognize the role of TDM organizations by supporting improved coordination be- 
tween these and other organizations that manage and improve the daily operation 
of the transportation system. 

Finally, the reauthorization of TEA-21 must strengthen the integration of TDM 
programs and services in major investment and corridor planning efforts. Too often, 
TDM programs are compared to other major investment alternatives in a “no-build” 
versus “build” analysis, setting up an illogical either-or evaluation. Instead, reau- 
thorization should require the integration of TDM programs and strategies as a 
complement to major capital investments. TDM programs have proved effective as 
construction mitigation measures, and offer near-term implementation advantages 
to address transportation challenges before the construction of the major investment 
is complete. 


CONCLUSION 

Again, the reauthorization of TEA-21 presents a clear opportunity to support 
America’s businesses, workers, and citizens by supporting programs and partner- 
ships that make transportation more efficient and less costly. Reauthorization 
should: 

• Build upon the foundations of flexibility and partnership established under 
ISTEA and TEA-21, 

• Recognize the important balance between the way we build transportation and 
the way we use transportation, 

• Increase support for partnerships that engage the private sector, and 

• Enhance travel choices and provide incentives for smart choices. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present testimony before the committee and 
offer the Association for Commuter Transportation as a resource on these important 
issues. If you have any questions, or would like to discuss these matters further, 
please contact Kevin Luten, ACT Assistant Director, by phone: (202) 546-5478, or 
by email: kevin@act-hq.com. You may also contact ACT’s Washington, DC, rep- 
resentative Thomas J. Bulger, Government Relations, Inc., by phone: (202) 775- 
0079, or by email: tbulger825@aol.com. 
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Statement of Elissa Margolin, Executive Director, League of American 

Bicyclists 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Smith and members of the committee, thank you for hold- 
ing these hearings regarding the reauthorization of the Transportation and Equity 
Act for the 21st Century. On behalf of the League of American Bicyclists, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to address the benefits associated with the use of 
the bicycle as it relates to mobility, congestion and intermodalism. 

The League of American Bicyclists was founded in 1880 as the League of Amer- 
ican Wheelmen when cyclists from across the United States joined together to advo- 
cate for paved roads. Their efforts ultimately led to our national highway system. 

Today, the League promotes bicycling for fun, fitness and transportation and 
works through advocacy and education for a bicycle-friendly America. We represent 
the interests of the nation’s 42.5 million cyclists. With a current membership of 
300,000 affiliated cyclists, including 40,000 individuals and 600 affiliated organiza- 
tions, the League works to bring better bicycling to communities across the country. 

We recognize that bicyclists are not going to completely solve our nation’s conges- 
tion problems. However, they are certainly a key piece of the puzzle and cannot be 
overlooked. It is important that Congress recognize the important role bicycling 
plays in transportation during this reauthorization process. 

Aside from creating gridlock, traffic congestion wastes time and energy and cre- 
ates pollution and driver frustration. Those who use their bike as a mode of trans- 
portation will be the first to tell you that their bicycling commuting experience is 
far more pleasant than sitting in a car. The typical bike commute takes less time 
than driving, particularly in urban areas such as Washington, DC; is less expensive; 
certainly uses less gasoline and emits no air pollution. Generally, the bicyclist ar- 
rives at work less stressed and invigorated for a productive day. 

According to the Federal Highway Administration, 40 percent of all automobile 
trips are less than 2 miles. Turning even a small percentage of those trips into bicy- 
cle trips would ease congestion tremendously. Many of those trips are made by par- 
ents dropping their children off at school, creating dangerous congestion near and 
around schools. If we help make those school routes become safer for children to 
travel by bike or by foot, think of the congestion that would be eliminated, not to 
mention improving their health by promoting physical activity. Mr. Chairman, the 
physical benefits of bicycling for all Americans is an important topic that deserves 
its own hearing, as does the environmental benefits. 

Not only will getting more people to take trips on their bicycle decrease the 
amount of vehicles on our roads, it will also substantially decrease air pollution. 

At the present, 80 percent of carbon monoxide and 60 percent of nitrogen oxide 
emissions in the United States are a result of our transportation system. 60 percent 
of automobile emissions pollution occurs at the very beginning of vehicle operation 
when the engine is cold and the pollution control devices have not begun to work 
effectively. Therefore, the shorter automobile trips are producing more pollution on 
a per-mile basis than shorter trips. 

With regard to intermodalism, the bicycle plays a vital role. All over this country, 
in addition to bicycling all the way to work, people are biking to their local bus stop 
or train station and then taking mass transit. In some cases, they keep a bicycle 
at the other end to finish their commute. The Eederal Transit Administration esti- 
mates that at least one-in-five transit buses nationwide are equipped with bike 
racks. 

Buses in Seattle carry over 60,000 bicyclists a month, or 60,000 single-occupancy 
vehicle drivers. More and more of our nation’s subways and trains are encouraging 
bicycle access, making it easier for bicyclists to use mass transit and reducing the 
number of cars on our roads and highways, especially during rush hours. 

Mr. Chairman, it is critical that Congress continue to recognize the contributions 
that bicyclists make with regard to mobility, congestion and intermodalism. Even 
a small percentage increase in bicycling will go a long way in making a positive 
change and improve mobility for all. 

Thank you once again for the opportunity to testify before this distinguished com- 
mittee. We look forward to working with you throughout this important reauthoriza- 
tion process, as we collectively strive to improve the transportation system in the 
United States for all Americans. 
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Defenders of Wildlife 


March 19, 2002. 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

410 Dirksen Senate Office Building, 

Washington, DC 20510-6175. 

For submission to hearing record: “Mobility, Congestion and Intermodalism” Tues- 
day, March 19, 2002, 2:30 p.m. Hearing Room (SD-406) 

Defenders of Wildlife is a national nonprofit conservation organization with over 
400,000 members, committed to preserving the integrity and diversity of natural 
ecosystems, preventing the decline of native species and restoration of threatened 
habitats and wildlife populations. We have been involved with transportation and 
environment issues for nearly a decade, recognizing the importance of this often 
overlooked segment of our nation’s continued growth. Recently, Defenders launched 
a new campaign to address the conflicts between transportation and wildlife. Our 
objective is to reduce the impact of surface transportation on wildlife and habitat, 
and to incorporate conservation into transportation planning to avoid or minimize 
the negative effects on wildlife and habitat. 

In your attempt to examine fresh ideas on transportation demand, access, mobil- 
ity and program flexibility, we remind you that mobility is not always best served 
via the single occupant vehicle and that additional roadbuilding and lane miles are 
not always the most efficient answer to traffic congestion. We submit the following 
information for the record: 

1. *A Teixonomy for Induced Demand in Transportation. 2001. Hunt, J.D. United 
Nations Commission on Sustainable Development. 

2. Highways and Induced Travel Demand. 2000. Marshall, Norm. Resource Sys- 
tems Group. 

3. Estimating Induced Travel, Emissions and Benefits in Highway Corridor Anal- 
ysis. 1998. DeCorla-Souza, Patrick. Federal Highway Administration. 

4. *A Framework for Understanding the Demand Inducing Effects of Highway Ca- 
pacity. 1994. Dowling, Richard G. Transportation Research Board. 

5. *Trunk Roads and the Generation of Traffic. 1994. Wood, D.A. Great Britain 
Department of Transport. 

6. *Effects of Increased Highway Capacity on Travel Behavior. 1993. Dowling As- 
sociates. California Air Resources Board. 

7. *The Air Quality Impacts of Urban Highway Capacity Expansion: Traffic Gen- 
eration and Land-Use Impacts. 1993. Dobbins, Allison. California Air Resources 
Board. 

8. *Portland’s Livable Downtown. 1992. Corbett, Judith. Surface Transportation 
Policy Project. 

9. *User Response to New Road Capacity: A Review of Published Evidence. 1989. 
Pells, S.R. Institute for Transport Studies. 

10. *The Relationship of Changes in Urban Highway Supply to Vehicle Miles of 
Travel. 1979. Cambridge Systematics, Inc. National Cooperative Highway Research 
Program, Transportation Research Board, National Research Council. 

“'‘Regrettably, most of these reports are available in hardcopy only, copies pro- 
vided. 

Sincerely, 


Patricia A. White, Transportation Associate. 



REATHORIZATION OF TEA-21 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 15, 2002 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m. in room 
406, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. James M. Jeffords 
[chairman of the committee] presiding. 

TRANSPORTATION PLANNING AND SMART GROWTH 

Present: Senators Jeffords, Reid, Corzine, Chafee, and Wyden. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. JEFFORDS, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 

Senator Jeffords. The hearing will come to order. 

Welcome to today’s hearing on transportation planning and 
smart growth. We are joined this morning by a number of fine wit- 
nesses from around the Nation. I appreciate their willingness to 
lend us a hand as we proceed with our examination of the Nation’s 
surface transportation program. 

Our topic this morning, transportation planning, is one of the 
lynch pins of the new thinking introduced by the Intermodal Sur- 
face Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991, or ISTEA, as it has be- 
come known. In passing ISTEA, Congress inaugurated the post- 
interstate era. With its enactment, our transportation program 
moved from a focus on new highway construction to a recognition 
that transportation is the means to the end. We recognize that our 
investments in transportation and other infrastructure mold and 
shape our communities. Beyond community form, we saw transpor- 
tation’s influence on people’s daily lives, on the time they spent 
away from their families, and on their health and well-being. 

Because of transportation’s broad ramifications, ISTEA provided 
States and, for the first time, local officials, wide latitude in the use 
of Federal aid dollars. ISTEA had provided flexibility, the freedom 
to move Federal money from category to category as best fit the 
needs of a given State or metropolitan area. 

I had the honor to serve on this committee during the enactment 
of ISTEA. At the time, we recognized that with the freedom of 
flexibility came enormous responsibility. The highway program, 
alone, has provided $300 billion in taxpayers’ dollars to State and 
local officials. Stewardship of these funds demands great care. The 
transportation planning provisions of ISTEA were intended to en- 
sure that would be working. 
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The idea is simple. Let’s think before we act. Before spending 
Federal aid dollars, State and metro officials would first assess 
needs, communicate with citizens, coordinate with stakeholders, 
and realistically forecast financial resources. This basic planning 
process would guide and inform the investments to follow. 

TEA-21, the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century of 
1998, refined the ISTEA planning provisions but retained its basic 
thrust. As a result, we now have 10 years of experience in this new 
way of doing the Nation’s transportation business. Today we will 
explore lessons learned over the past 10 years. We will also exam- 
ine a range of ideas for the future of the planning program. 

I will turn now to my good friend. Senator Reid. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY REID, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 

Senator Reid. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
your holding this very important hearing. Let me say, to the wit- 
nesses, that while there might not be many Senators — Senators 
will come in and out during the day — that we have everything 
taken down, and this, of course, is shared with the other committee 
members. And, of course, every person that is a member of this 
committee is represented here by staff, so these are extremely im- 
portant hearings. 

One of our goals in writing transportation policy is to maximize 
the mobility of people and freight while minimizing air pollution 
and other environmental impacts. This isn’t easy, and success re- 
quires a thorough planning process. Planning is especially impor- 
tant in areas that are experiencing high rates of population 
growth — for example. Las Vegas metropolitan area in the State of 
Nevada. 

The Las Vegas region is the fastest-growing area in this country. 
Its population doubled over the past decade. So the challenges are 
especially acute, but almost every metropolitan region in the Na- 
tion is growing. 

I think people sometimes don’t realize how difficult in a rel- 
atively small State growth is. We have as many as 10,000 people 
each month moving into the Las Vegas area. Just to keep up, for 
example — and I’ve used this illustration before — to keep up with 
the growth in schools, we’ve had to build as many as 18 new 
schools every year, just in the Clark County School District. Think 
of that — 18 new schools. It’s very difficult. 

And from a transportation perspective we always seem to be try- 
ing to catch up to growth after traffic congestion begins to choke 
our roads. We’d be better off if we could stay one step ahead of 
growth and make the important connection between land use and 
transportation before growth accelerates rapidly, rather than as an 
afterthought. 

The Federal Government must give States and metropolitan re- 
gions the tools necessary to ensure that transportation planning 
and population growth go hand in hand, and planners need the 
maximum flexibility within the transportation program to address 
growth in the way that best suits each re^on’s needs. 

Many transportation options are available: road construction, 
mass transit, high-speed rail, improved management of transpor- 
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tation system, upgraded pedestrian access, new bike routes, car- 
pooling, high occupancy lanes, to name a few. I’m sure many of you 
will talk about these things I’ve spoken of in more detail. Good 
planning can ensure that the best mix of these options is chosen. 

Our challenge in Las Vegas is to address the needs of a booming 
population while maintaining the high quality of life that attracts 
so many to move west, but transportation is a key to this chal- 
lenge. 

The Regional Transportation Commission of Southern Nevada is 
using almost every transportation option that I just mentioned to 
address traffic congestion. In addition. Las Vegas is trying to pro- 
mote transit use through some smart growth initiative of its own — 
for example, planning transit-based development around the con- 
struction of a new monorail system, also tied to new bus rapid 
transit system. The monorail will eventually connect the airport to 
the strip to downtown to the rapid transit buses to population cen- 
ters to park and ride lots and to an eventual high-speed train con- 
nection with southern California. 

I have made no secret of my belief that we need to invest more 
money in our transportation infrastructure nationally, and I was 
happy to take the House take action, Mr. Chairman, yesterday. 
That’s not as much as we need, but it is a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

As chairman of this committee’s transportation subcommittee. I’ll 
make increasing the level of investment in transportation a top pri- 
ority. However, with more money comes more responsibility. We 
need to make sure this funding is put to its best use, and a robust 
and open planning process is the best way to ensure that transpor- 
tation stays one step ahead of growth. 

Mr. Chairman, let me again congratulate you for having this 
meeting, and also we start activity on the floor at 10:30, so I’ll have 
to he over there to referee some of the fights. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. It’s a pleasure having you here, 
and you’re doing a great job as chairman of the subcommittee. 

Our first panel consists of practitioners from across the Federal, 
State, and local spectrum. They include: Ms. Cynthia Burbank of 
the Federal Highway Administration; Mr. Kenneth J. Leonard of 
the Wisconsin Department of Transportation, on behalf of the 
American Association of State Highway and Transportation Offi- 
cials; Mr. Ronald Kirby from the Metropolitan Washington Council 
of Governments, on hehalf of the Association of Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Organizations; Mr. Peter Gregory from the Two Rivers 
Ottauguechee Regional Commission in Woodstock, Vermont, on be- 
half of the National Association of Regional Councils. 

Let us start with Ms. Burbank. 

STATEMENT OF CYNTHIA BURBANK, PROGRAM MANAGER, 

PLANNING AND ENVIRONMENT, FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Burbank. Mr. Chairman and Senator Reid, thank you very 
much for the opportunity to report to you today on the status of 
transportation planning and what FHWA has been doing to assist 
States and MPOs to meet the planning goals of ISTEA and TEA- 
21. I wanted to note it is a particular pleasure, Mr. Chairman, for 
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me as a long-time Vermonter, a ninth-generation Vermonter who 
goes back to a family history when it was an independent nation, 
to appear before you. 

I ask that my written statement be made part of the record for 
this hearing. 

Senator Jeffords. It will be. 

Ms. Burbank. Thank you. 

Transportation planning identifies transportation problems and 
solutions that fulfill multiple national. State, and local goals. Plan- 
ning must do more than merely list highway and transit capital in- 
vestments. It must advance a State’s or an area’s long-term goals, 
as you have noted, through strategies for operating, managing, 
maintaining, and financing the transportation system. 

ISTEA and TEA-21 made significant changes in planning re- 
quirements for highways and transit. These changes require great- 
er attention to public involvement, fiscal prudence, and environ- 
mental impacts. 

States continue to have the primary responsibility and authority, 
but the role of MPOs and local governments in transportation plan- 
ning and programming has been strengthened. The States, in con- 
sultation and cooperation with MPOs, local governments, and tran- 
sit operators, choose which projects will advance. 

To assist in making the best transportation choices for these 
areas and States, FHWA and ETA have launched a major initiative 
that we call “capacity building,” and by this I mean institutional 
capacity building, not necessarily transit and highway capacity 
building. 

Our first effort in this institutional capacity building has focused 
on metropolitan planning needs through developing training 
courses, providing and preparing models and case studies. More re- 
cently, we have developed a rural capacity building initiative be- 
cause there are unique needs in rural areas. Through this effort we 
are also providing training, technical assistance, and information 
exchange targeted to the needs of the rural areas. 

The rural capacity building initiative is a partnership with the 
National Association of Regional Councils, the National Association 
of Counties, and the National Association of Development Organi- 
zations. 

Now let me address for a moment an issue of concern to both 
metropolitan and rural areas, smart growth. Smart growth means 
different things to different people. FHWA has looked at this very 
carefully and our perspective on smart growth is that it is a set of 
State and local policies and programs designed to protect and pre- 
serve natural and cultural resources and make efficient use of ex- 
isting infrastructure while accommodating economic development 
and population growth, as Senator Reid described in Las Vegas. 

Smart growth often means expanding transportation choices and 
providing a balanced intermodal transportation system to allow for 
efficient and economical movement of both people and goods. In 
some areas that may mean more transit, in other areas it may en- 
tail significant roadway improvements, and in most areas it prob- 
ably means both, as well as bicycle and pedestrian improvements 
and meeting the needs of freight transportation. 
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We want to stress that it is up to State and local officials to de- 
cide how best to address their unique circumstances and serve 
their smart growth interests, and it is U.S. DOT’s role to help 
areas best implement their decisions within the funding available. 

We believe that all of the programs in TEA-21 can be effective 
tools to serve smart growth, but one that I know is of particular 
interest to the members of this committee is the TCSP program — 
Transportation and Community, and System Preservation Pilot 
Program. It is a small program authorized at just $25 million per 
year, but it is an opportunity to provide innovative funding to areas 
to involve their citizens more in making these important decisions 
and to achieving their economic growth and environmental inter- 
ests. 

While FHWA strongly believes that land use decisions are State 
and local in nature and should remain that way, we believe there 
is much to be gained from more coordination among State and local 
planning, zoning, and housing authorities, and, as well, environ- 
mental and transportation officials, to reach good decisions. 

The changes in planning under ISTEA and TEA-21 have en- 
hanced and improved the transportation decisionmaking process, 
but we are well aware that continued progress is needed. In reau- 
thorization, we look forward to working with this committee and 
with our partners to find additional means of assisting States and 
local governments in strengthening the transportation planning 
process. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for the opportunity to testify. I 
look forward to answering your questions. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you for your excellent statement. 

Mr. Leonard? 

STATEMENT OF KENNETH J. LEONARD, DIRECTOR, DIVISION 

OF TRANSPORTATION INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT, WIS- 
CONSIN DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, MADISON, 

WISCONSIN, ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 

OF STATE HIGHWAY AND TRANSPORTATION OFFICIALS 

Mr. Leonard. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. I’m 
Ken Leonard. I’m director of planning with the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Transportation. I’m also the vice chair of the Standing 
Committee on Planning for the American Association of State 
Highway and Transportation Officials. 

Transportation planning today is a complicated process, and an 
overriding recommendation we have is simplify, simplify, simplify. 
ISTEA and TEA-21 made some positive changes in the planning 
process, first by shifting decisionmaking in many areas from Fed- 
eral to the State level and by emphasizing a broad planning proc- 
ess that includes all stakeholders, as well as all modes of transpor- 
tation, but there’s still room for improvement. Among these areas 
are: freight planning, financial constraint provisions, local consulta- 
tion, and the role of States in regard to land use. 

First, in regard to freight planning, freight movement is growing 
faster than capacity. Over the next 20 years, international trade is 
expected to triple and domestic freight is expected to double. It is 
critical that we upgrade our freight planning efforts. 
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AASHTO is recommending an increase in freight training and 
capacity building for States and for local agencies, and we’re recom- 
mending an increase in freight transportation research, and also 
the creation of a National Freight Advisory Council. 

In Wisconsin, as well as in a number of other States, we already 
have advisory committees represented by freight providers and 
shippers that advise us on our State planning process, and we are 
recommending something like that at the national level. 

In regard to financially constrained plans, the intent was to 
avoid the creation of transportation wish lists where funds were 
not available. I think, as a whole, we’ve accomplished that intent. 
Our programs, in terms of a total level, stay within what we expect 
in terms of financial resources, but the actual day-to-day applica- 
tion is still difficult for States in terms of making adjustments 
when projects are delayed or when there’s additional resources. 
AASHTO believes that reauthorization should increase flexibility 
related to financial constraints for both States and MPOs. 

Congress attempted in TEA-21 to eliminate major investment 
studies as a separate requirement and to integrate that within the 
planning process and the NEPA process, but that has really not oc- 
curred. In fact, the proposed USDOT regulations really expanded 
the applicability of MISes. 

We would urge that in reauthorization you direct USDOT to 
eliminate the MIS requirement effective immediately and not con- 
tingent upon new regulations. 

State DOTs and MPOs should develop options to ensure that de- 
cisions reached in the statewide and the metropolitan planning 
process regarding purpose and need and the range of alternatives 
would then be binding in the NEPA process, therefore eliminating 
duplication. 

In regard to State long-range plans and timelines. Congress 
should continue to provide flexibility to States in terms of perform- 
ance measures and planning horizons as long as we keep the min- 
imum 20-year planning horizon. To improve the planning process 
and public involvement within that, AASHTO also advocates that 
Congress change the update cycle for long-range metropolitan 
plans from 3 years to 5 years. 

In the area of smart growth, most States defer land use decision- 
making to local governments, believing that it reflects a number of 
local circumstances and that local officials should have the respon- 
sibility to determine land use for their particular area. 

Federal statutes should continue to defer to local and State gov- 
ernments in whether and how to consider land use. That being 
said, AASHTO and the State DOTs are doing a number of things 
in the area of smart growth. Wisconsin has smart growth legisla- 
tion, and we’re working cooperatively with our local units of gov- 
ernment. We’ve developed a transportation guide to help local units 
of government, and we’re encouraging them to plan land use and 
transportation together once they develop what the vision is for 
their community. 

AASHTO is also developing a guide and contact-sensitive design 
that’s going to be published later this year. AASHTO is sponsoring 
a smart growth competition between States to highlight best prac- 
tices in the States. AASHTO also has an environmental steward- 
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ship initiative and has launched the creation of a Center for Envi- 
ronmental Excellence. All of these things will deal with land use 
and smart growth. 

In regard to the roles and the tools of the various parties, the ex- 
isting balance of decisionmaking authority between the MPO, the 
State, and the local officials has worked well for a decade and that 
should continue. We think that Congress should maintain this bal- 
ance and reaffirm the leadership role and the authority of States 
as TEA-21 is reauthorized. 

AASHTO is working closely with others in developing tools to as- 
sist transportation planners and is identifying needed research. 

Finally, States and MPOs need flexibility to adapt their planning 
provisions to the many diverse parts of the country. 

I look forward to answering any questions you have. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you for an excellent statement. 

Mr. Kirby, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF RONALD KIRBY, TRANSPORTATION DIREC- 
TOR, METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON COUNCIL OF GOVERN- 
MENTS, WASHINGTON, DC, ON BEHALF OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF METROPOLITAN PLANNING ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr. Kirby. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee. I’m Ronald Kirby, director of transportation planning for 
the National Capital Region Transportation Planning Board, which 
is the metropolitan planning organization for the Washington, DC, 
metropolitan area. I am appearing today at your invitation on be- 
half of the Association of Metropolitan Planning Organizations. 

TEA-21 and its predecessor, ISTEA, rightfully recognize the im- 
portance of planning a metropolitan transportation system and 
gave the Nation’s 340 MPOs increased responsibility to develop ef- 
fective, strategic, long-range plans and comprehensive multimodal 
transportation improvement programs. With the 2000 census, we 
expect that additional MPOs will be designated, perhaps as many 
as 60, to establish newly designated urbanized areas, and that the 
geographic areas and populations served by existing MPOs will 
grow significantly. 

While we’ve got new responsibilities such as management and 
operations required by TEA-21, the percentage of the highway pro- 
gram funding for metropolitan planning has remained at the 1 per- 
cent level set in ISTEA. AMPO believes that it is time to increase 
this takedown from the highway program, and also the amount al- 
located from the transit program for metropolitan planning to re- 
flect the almost 20 percent increase in MPOs that we expect the 
growth in population and increased responsibilities, and we suggest 
that we look at a level of 2 percent of the overall program for met- 
ropolitan planning. 

I’d like to mention three different categories of tools for metro- 
politan planning: those the we believe are working effectively and 
that we should retain, those that are effective and that we should 
expand, and some new tools that we need. 

First, with regard to those that are working effectively, we be- 
lieve the that requirement for a financially realistic plan in a fis- 
cally constrained program is the most effective tool provided by 
ISTEA and TEA-21. This requirement eliminated the possibility of 
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wish list plans and programs which did not identify enough funds 
for implementation. The financial restrain requirement gave credi- 
bility to the MPO plans and programs and presented the public 
with a realistic view of what can be delivered in the way of trans- 
portation projects and services. It is imperative that this require- 
ment be retained. 

In addition to this, two ancillary requirements need by re- 
tained — the requirement for cooperative revenue forecasting among 
MPOs, States, and transit authorities; and the requirement for an 
annual listing of obligated projects to be prepared by the MPO. 

Along with the financial tools, the overall planning approach es- 
tablished in ISTEA and TEA-21 should be retained. The require- 
ment that long-range plans be strategic in nature with broad com- 
munity goals and specific objectives places the transportation agen- 
da in a broader context, encouraging the linkage between transpor- 
tation, land use, the economy, and the environment in a metropoli- 
tan area, and the MPO provides a forum to bring together State 
and local groups and agencies that have to deal with smart growth 
initiatives. We feel we have the opportunity to do that. 

With this approach, with extensive and early involvement of the 
community, the MPO has a solid basis for developing its long-range 
plan and transportation improvement program. The proactive pub- 
lic involvement requirements in ISTEA and TEA-21 have been 
particularly important in enhancing the effectiveness of the MPO 
process and should be retained. 

In the Washington metropolitan area these ISTEA and TEA-21 
tools have, in the words of one of our elected officials and board 
members, “forced us to ask the right questions.” Application of the 
financial constraint in the early 1990’s resulted in a rather stress- 
ful prioritization of transportation improvements for inclusion in 
our long-range plan and the initiative of a visioning process aimed 
at developing a broad community consensus on regional goals and 
addressing the critical funding needs that we had identified as a 
result of applying the financial constraint requirement. 

The transportation, community, and system preservation pilot 
program has allowed us to pursue previously unaddressed goals 
and a new vision regarding a new system of regional greenways 
and circulation systems within regional activity centers and al- 
lowed us to focus increased attention on those areas in project se- 
lection. 

With regard to existing tools that work effectively that we should 
expand, we are particularly interested in, obviously, the planning 
resources to MPOs, which I mentioned earlier, and then, with re- 
gard to funds for building projects, ISTEA and TEA-21 for the first 
time put funds in the hands of local elected officials to assign to 
projects developed cooperatively through the MPO process. Each 
MPO with more than 200,000 in population receives a portion of 
the STP funds allocated to its State to expend on specific projects. 
These funds could be program based on the MPOs best judgment 
of the transportation needs of their areas. The funds are made 
available by the States through sub-allocation. The availability of 
these funds not only provides funding for vital local projects, but 
also encourages local officials to get involved in the transportation 
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decisionmaking process for their region, since there is real money 
on the table. 

Sub-allocation of STP funds has been a great success for the one- 
third of the MPOs that have populations over 200,000 and needs 
to be expanded to the remaining two-thirds of small areas that still 
have pressing needs. 

AMPO suggests restoring the suballocation of the STP minimum 
guarantee funds that was in ISTEA but disappeared in TEA-21, 
and extending the sub-allocation of STP funds to all MPOs. Second, 
that we should sub-allocate CMAQ funds to MPOs in air quality 
nonattainment and maintenance areas. 

With regard to new tools, in order to complement the financial 
restraint requirement and sub-allocation proposal, we would like to 
see that the States account annually for expenditures of NHS and 
other programs so that we know what we have done, as opposed 
to what we plan to do. 

Once facilities have been built, it is important that we manage 
and operate them effectively and monitor their performance. We 
would like to put more resources into monitoring devices to track 
the operations of existing facilities, the so-called “infostructure,” 
and to encourage the development of performance-based manage- 
ment and operation elements within MPO plans and programs, and 
we’d like to have NHS, STP, and CMAQ funds eligible for use on 
projects that manage and operate the system, in addition to build- 
ing new facilities. 

In the area of planning, freight planning needs some new tools. 
We are concerned about this area, as well. We have it as a plan- 
ning factor, but we have limited eligibility of funding for freight 
projects, particularly in our port areas, which has been a problem 
for a number of our members. We’d like to see port access and gate- 
ways be eligible for the corridors and borders program in the reau- 
thorization. 

We’re also concerned about streamlining project delivery and air 
quality conformity processes. There are opportunities within the 
MPO process, we believe, to identify environmental issues and in- 
corporate them into the planning process before we get down to 
specific project alternatives in the EIS process. 

We’d like to have Federal project sponsoring and resource agen- 
cies engaged at the MPO level prior to the development of specific 
EIS projects. 

We’d like concurrent reviews and also incentives for innovative 
streamlining techniques. 

With regard to air quality conformity requirements, we would 
recommend that the new law add two tools. First, put the State air 
quality implementation plan and transportation conformity plans 
on the same timeframes — they are quite different at the present 
time — and to focus conformity on the plan, as opposed to the 6-year 
program or 3-year program. 

In summary. I’d like to emphasize the importance of planning in 
producing effective transportation systems. In the planning, design- 
ing, and building of transportation facilities, the most important 
leadership must come in the planning phase. If we do a good job 
of planning, the implementation will follow. If we shortchange the 
planning process, we often end up having to go back and start over 
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when project development comes to grief. With that kind of plan- 
ning, we can assure you, we hope, that we will have a transpor- 
tation system that works. 

Thank you for the time and opportunity. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Kirhy. Excellent statement. 

Mr. Gregory, we are pleased to have you here. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF PETER GREGORY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

TWO RIVERS OTTAUGUECHEE REGIONAL COMMISSION, 

WOODSTOCK, VERMONT, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF REGIONAL COUNCILS 

Mr. Gregory. Thank you, Mr. Jeffords and committee members, 
for inviting me to appear before the committee and speak on trans- 
portation planning. 

Transportation planning, the resources necessary to carry it out, 
and the role of the local elected officials is key to my commission, 
to the National Association of Regional Councils — NARC — and all 
my colleagues across the region and the country. 

My name is Peter Gregory. I am director of the Two Rivers 
Ottauguechee Regional Commission in Woodstock, Vermont. I’m 
also a member of the Executive Directors Committee of NARC, and 
I serve on the NARC Transportation Working Group and advise 
rural transportation interests to the association. I am here in mul- 
tiple capacities today, as an executive director representing 27 
rural towns, most with populations of less than 1,000 residents, 
their elected officials; as spokesman for NARC on transportation 
issues; and on transportation issues for all councils and MPOs 
across the country. 

NARC is a full-service, nonprofit organization serving the inter- 
ests of urban and rural regional councils, councils of government, 
and MPOs. Regional councils and MPOs are created by compact, 
enabling legislation as consortia of local governments. As such, re- 
gional councils and MPOs represent locally elected officials from 
cities, towns, counties, and villages. As such, RPCs and COGs are 
uniquely positioned to address issues across jurisdictional lines. 

In my jurisdiction and across the State of Vermont, for example, 
councils have a strong voice in transportation planning. Each re- 
gional planning commission’s work is guided by a Transportation 
Advisory Committee made up of locally elected officials. These offi- 
cials provide the Vermont Agency of Transportation, VTRANS, 
with a regional transportation plan and a list of prioritized projects 
across all modes. This comprehensive program to document local 
interest has served VTRANS well since 1992. Successive Governors 
and secretaries of the Vermont Agency of Transportation have all 
strongly supported the processes that regional planning commis- 
sions use to identify and support projects. However, Vermont’s re- 
gional planning commissions need a consistent and predictable 
funding source to provide these services. Although they have close 
working relationships with VTRANS today, it is imperative that 
the process my council has undertaken over the last 10 years does 
not falter due to changing economic or political situations. There- 
fore, guaranteed funding for rural areas to carry out this planning 
is essential. 
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As in Vermont, councils need funding to plan the best transpor- 
tation systems possible. To help achieve this, NARC is proposing 
new funding opportunities and a net set-aside for rural transpor- 
tation planning. 

NARC proposes changes in TEA-21 to allow States and regions 
to replicate the success in Vermont. We will ask Congress to 
smooth inconsistencies among the States by adopting clear and 
concise law incorporating local governments into the transportation 
decisionmaking and planning process. 

Urban areas are being held hostage to congestion, delay, and loss 
of productivity while workers and freight sit in traffic. This is a 
symptom manifest beyond any local jurisdiction. It is a national 
problem and needs a national solution, and NARC pledges to work 
cooperatively with this committee to address that. 

We need to not only guarantee States the flexibility to spend 
funds, plan and program projects based on their priorities, but also 
extend the same responsibility and authority to all locally elected 
officials. Furthermore, we need to reexamine the process we use to 
achieve clean air goals. The current process opens regions to poorly 
defined legal challenges, faulty science, and consigns many of them 
to a bureaucratic quagmire. While conformity is well intended and 
necessary, its application should be modified. As others have men- 
tioned, conformity and plans should be timed together to achieve 
maximum results. 

NARC will also urge Congress for this in the coming year to con- 
sider greater emphasis in safety in rural and urban communities, 
a balanced and intermodal approach to Federal funding, com- 
prehensive review and consideration of technology deployment, and 
greater consideration of freight movement as an essential part of 
the transportation planning process. Of particular concern to 
NARC members and its citizens they represent are the tens of 
thousands of lives lost on our rural roads each year. Coupled with 
increasing safety concerns in urban areas, this presents a sobering 
picture of travel in America. NARC is urging Congress to apply re- 
sources in new and innovative ways to lessen this tragedy. 

NARC is asking Congress to consider ways to streamline project 
delivery, while ensuring the health of our natural environment. 
The ability to move projects quickly, especially those that make our 
roads safer, is of key concern. Given the fact that many regional 
councils are currently involved in emergency management activi- 
ties, NARC will ask Congress also to consider regional councils and 
MPOs as primary recipients for homeland security funding. 

When completed, NARC will submit to you its position and poli- 
cies for reauthorization of TEA-21. We hope you will consider them 
as part of your ongoing process. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity. Further com- 
ments have been submitted to this committee and I will be happy 
to answer any questions. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, thank you for an excellent statement. 

Peter, I am very proud of the work that you and your colleagues 
have done in Vermont. Can you summarize for us the value to any 
State in providing funding for rural transportation planning? 

Mr. Gregory. Well, as you know, Mr. Chairman, many of the 
areas are not served by MPOs, and engaging in a process that in- 
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eludes the rurals ensures that all citizens throughout the country 
have the same access to decisionmaking and project prioritization. 
Many of these decisions are made elsewhere and directly affect the 
lives and the quality of life of our rural citizens, so it is imperative 
that we provide the same benefits and opportunities to rural Amer- 
ica as we do currently to urban America. 

Senator Jeffords. Ms. Burbank, how many applications do you 
receive for the TCSP program? 

Ms. Burbank. We’ve received 1,332 applications for discretionary 
funding under the TCSP program over the period since it started 
under TEA-21, so there has been significant interest. 

Senator Jeffords. And how many do you accept? 

Ms. Burbank. Pardon? 

Senator Jeffords. How many do you accept? 

Ms. Burbank. Of those, we awarded 80, given the $25 million in 
funding that was available. Several hundred additional projects 
have been earmarked. 

Senator Jeffords. What is the ratio of need to desire for TCSP? 

Ms. Burbank. I think the ratio is roughly 10 to 12 times the 
funds authorized. Beyond the authorized funds in TEA-21, addi- 
tional funds were made available through the appropriations proc- 
ess. 

Senator Jeffords. What does that tell you about community de- 
sire to plan proactively? 

Ms. Burbank. There is a tremendous interest in more commu- 
nity-level planning. It certainly indicates the strength of that inter- 
est from all across the country. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Let me go back to Mr. Gregory. This is for all of you, but I’ll go 
down the line. While consideration of land use trends is not specifi- 
cally referenced among the planning factors in Title 23, it seems 
to me to be a basic element in planning for transportation needs. 
How do each of you incorporate considerations of land use trends 
in your work? We’ll start with Mr. Gregory. 

Mr. Gregory. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The regional planning 
commissions, of course, deal with all kinds of issues, not just trans- 
portation, so, again, they are qualified to work and bring in all 
these different issues. 

In our area of the country, we integrate land use planning, local 
development decisions, access management, demand side manage- 
ment to a great extent. It is clear fiiat we could never build our 
way out of congestion, and although “congestion” is a relative term, 
we do have it in Vermont. But managing the demand, controlling 
access, and things like that can preserve the functionality of our 
system. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Kirby? 

Mr. Kirby. Mr. Chairman, as part of the committee structure at 
the Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments, we have the 
local planning directors from the local governments who report up 
to our board of directors, and we work closely with them in devel- 
oping forecasts of population and employment by small area zones 
for our travel forecasting process. We’ve also developed a com- 
prehensive regional map showing the location of development cen- 
ters and linking them to where the transportation facilities are. 
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and it has given us the ability to look at where we have transpor- 
tation and not enough development, where we have development 
and not enough transportation, so those linkages exist within our 
organization. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Leonard? 

Mr. Leonard. Mr. Chairman, in Wisconsin, when we develop our 
State-wide, long-range transportation plan, we work with our local 
regional planning commissions and our metropolitan planning or- 
ganizations and develop that transportation plan based upon their 
land use plans. 

Also, in addressing the smart growth legislation in Wisconsin, 
we’ve worked with all the local communities and we’ve put together 
a transportation guide to help them do their transportation ele- 
ment of their comprehensive plan. In that guide, we recommend 
that they develop land use and transportation plans together, but 
that they first think about what the vision is for their community, 
what they would like that community to be, and then develop their 
land use plan and transportation plan based on that. So it gets a 
very high level of emphasis. 

Senator Jeffords. Ms. Burbank, would you like to make a com- 
ment? 

Ms. Burbank. Sure. I want to emphasize that by statute the 
transportation plans are required to look forward 20 years, and in 
doing so it is essential that the 20-year look-ahead considers how 
land use is going to evolve, how it will affect transportation, and 
how various transportation investments will affect land use. That 
needs to be part of that planning process. Land use is further 
brought in through the conformity requirements, where you have 
to examine the air quality impacts of those long-range plans in the 
interplay of land use and transportation. So we work closely with 
the State and local governments to make sure that their plans are 
doing this and to provide them tools. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Next question is there appears to be some disagreement over the 
application of fiscal constraint in your planning work. I’d like to 
hear your thoughts on that issue, and I’d also like to ask you your 
perspective of organizations — how your organizations work together 
over the next few months to seek common ground on the issue. In 
general, I would prefer to receive solutions rather than problems, 
and from those interested in the reauthorization. 

Mr. Gregory? 

Mr. Gregory. We look forward to continuing our dialog with all 
of the organizations that have a role to play in transportation plan- 
ning, be it urban or rural or State organizations, and look forward 
to continuing that dialog with the committee. 

The fiscally constrained issue is something that we work closely 
with our MPO on and the MPO works closely with the State of 
Vermont on. In fact, the State of Vermont developed a way to pare 
down its capital program, a little bit of truth in advertising so citi- 
zens understand that not everything that had been on a capital 
plan would ever get built, and regional commissions were key in 
working with local governments to ensure those programs and 
projects that were on the list were realistic, were fully supportive. 
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and were likely to be built in our lifetime, so we continue to work 
in that direction. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Kirby? 

Mr. Kirby. Mr. Chairman, we believe that the law in ISTEA and 
TEA-21 and the regulations that were developed following ISTEA 
were really appropriate for metropolitan planning. We’ve found 
them to be very workable from the regional level. They have been 
very important to us in developing our plans. The development of 
revenue forecasts and cost forecasts and matching these over time 
over our 25-year period is probably the most important activity 
that we undertake as an MPO. We update these every 3 years and 
our board members and technical staff are very focused on that ex- 
ercise. It has also had an impact back through our State DOTs and 
our transit agency. They work closely with us on this. 

I think it is a provision that is working well. I think the fact that 
we are updating our plans regularly does provide the flexibility to 
update revenues and costs as new information comes along, so 
overall I think it is a very good requirement. 

Mr. Leonard. AASHTO plans to, over the next few months, work 
with all the various organizations addressing what are our draft 
policy positions, working with AMPO and NARC and Federal High- 
way Administration, as well as the other organizations. I think 
that, as a whole, we certainly understand and support financial 
constraint, having our plans and programs live within expected 
revenues. Our problems are probably more on a day-to-day basis. 
For instance, when we run into a complex project in contaminated 
soil, things like that, that extend the life of the project, change the 
cost, then we have to go back and change our program, go back 
through the review and approval process, so it is more on a day- 
to-day basis where it causes us problems, but we’ll certainly work 
with the organizations on this issue. 

Senator Jeffords. Ms. Burbank, do you have a comment? 

Ms. Burbank. First, I want to emphasize the Department’s very 
strong commitment to fiscal constraint. It is essential to a good 
planning process, and we are committed to fiscal constraint. 

Having said that, however, it requires flexibility, good judgment, 
and reason in judging what fiscal constraint is in any particular 
program or plan. I think the greatest need is for good administra- 
tion of fiscal constraint . I haven’t heard a lot of specific ideas for 
statutory changes to fiscal constraint in reauthorization, but we’ll 
certainly be willing to look at that and discuss it with our partners 
and with the Congress. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Chafee? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. LINCOLN CHAFEE, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 

Senator Chafee. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for hav- 
ing the hearing. I’m just struck that, as we have these various 
hearings on the reauthorization, you don’t hear too many dis- 
senting notes about the reauthorization. I think that’s different 
from the last time it was reauthorized. There were a lot of ques- 
tions about it. I don’t think this panel is any different from the oth- 
ers we’ve heard in the last number of weeks. 

I don’t have any other further questions. 
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Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Senator. 

The traditional planning process begins with a prohlem state- 
ment, develops information, weighs alternatives, and then sets a 
course of action. To he effective, it must be a continuing process. 
In the classic planning model, the mechanism for regenerating the 
process is evaluation. Did this strategy work? And what were the 
outcomes? 

My question is: do we have an evaluation step in our transpor- 
tation planning process? And are we measuring outcomes? And can 
we become more effective in this regard? 

Mr. Gregory, I’ll pick on you first again. 

Mr. Gregory. By the nature of planning, planning is iterative, 
so we are constantly reevaluating our situations, taking into ac- 
count new circumstances. But you are absolutely correct that eval- 
uation and measurable progress toward our goals is key. We can 
always do more. We are always looking at ways to further inte- 
grating data that we collect, whether it be natural resource or eco- 
nomic development data, to ensure that the transportation goals 
that we have set out in our local, regional, and State-wide plans 
are met. 

Mr. Kirby. Mr. Chairman, this is a question we are often asked 
as MPOs is, “How accurate has your planning been?” The MPO 
process has been in place now for some 30 years, and we are able 
to look back in the Washington region to plans in the 1960’s and 
see how well they turned out, how the forecast turned out. We have 
not always projected population and employment growth on target. 
We under-estimated the growth of labor force participation by 
women. We didn’t anticipate the growth in telecommuting. We 
didn’t anticipate people buying SUVs as much as they have. So 
there are changes that occur in lifestyles that we have to keep up 
with, but the continuing updating nature of the process is what 
gives us the ability to check on our progress, to look backward as 
well as forward. 

Mr. Chairman, you mentioned the word “continuing.” That’s the 
critical component, I think, to evaluation and keeping up with 
changes as they occur. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Leonard? 

Mr. Leonard. Mr. Chairman, State DOTs use performance meas- 
ures in their State-wide plans, and one of the things AASHTO is 
doing is supporting increased research and training in the use of 
performance measures so we can always continue to evaluate how 
well we are doing, what’s the condition of our transportation sys- 
tem. 

You’ve also probably heard the term “asset management.” That 
is a large emphasis area within AASHTO so that we are continuing 
to evaluate how well we are doing at preserving the existing sys- 
tem, as well as improvements in that system. So between perform- 
ance measures and asset management, we are doing a good job of 
evaluating the outcomes and what have been the changes. 

Senator Jeffords. Comments, Ms. Burbank? 

Ms. Burbank. Yes. Starting at the Federal level, we do establish 
performance measures for ourselves and track them under The 
Government Performance and Results Act (GPRA), and I think we 
are getting better at doing that. However, it is certainly not easy 
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to track those outcomes and to identify what they should he. They 
range from mobility measures to productivity measures to environ- 
mental measures and safety measures. 

Shifting to the State and local level, we have noticed increasing 
emphasis by both MPOs and State DOTs on establishing perform- 
ance measures and doing performance planning. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, I want to thank you all for your excel- 
lent answers, and hopefully we will all work together. 

Ms. Burbank, I understand that other members who have been 
delayed in attending today’s hearing were looking forward to dis- 
cussing the issues with you. I wonder if you would mind staying 
on a little bit after the next panel? 

Ms. Burbank. I would be happy to. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much. 

Well, thank you all. We’re going to be back in touch and depend- 
ing upon you to help us keep going in the right direction, so thank 
you very much. 

Our second panel will offer a range of views on the effectiveness 
of the planning program and on the scope going forward. The sec- 
ond panel will include: Mr. Andrew Cotugno of the Portland Or- 
egon MTO known as METRO; Ms. Judith Espinosa from the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico on behalf of the Surface Transportation Pol- 
icy Project; Ms. Jennifer Joy Wilson on behalf of the National 
Stone, Sand and Gravel Association; Wendell Cox from Belleville, 
Illinois; and Mr. Tom Downs of the University of Maryland. 

Again, thanks to the panelists for coming. We look forward to 
your testimony. 

Mr. Cotugno? 

STATEMENT OF ANDREW COTUGNO, PLANNING DIRECTOR, 
METRO, PORTLAND, OREGON 

Mr. Cotugno. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you 
for holding this series of hearings on reauthorization of TEA-21 
and inviting me. I’m Andy Cotugno, planning director for METRO. 
We’re the regional government of the Portland, Oregon, metropoli- 
tan area. METRO is the only elected regional government in the 
U.S. We also serve as the MPO and are active members of the As- 
sociation of MPOs. 

Portland is often cited as the smart growth capital of the world. 
Whether that’s true or not, we are certainly scrutinized for our 
smart growth programs and they are closely tracked from across 
the country. It is from this unique base of experience linking land 
use and transportation that I offer my comments this morning. 

I’d first like to speak on the principles of making the smart 
growth connection to transportation and then relate that to rec- 
ommendations for how the next authorization bill could recognize 
these principles. The linkage between smart growth and transpor- 
tation is about understanding how developing land use patterns 
impact the effectiveness of the transportation system and, in turn, 
how new transportation projects affect these development patterns. 

METRO and the Portland region have implemented a number of 
integrated land use and transportation strategies. We have an 
urban growth boundary in place for now more than 20 years, which 
has effectively stopped the sprawling development pattern leap- 
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frogging onto farmland. We’ve used zoning to reinforce a higher- 
density development pattern in locations that can be well served by 
transit, producing six consecutive years of ridership increases. We 
have protected industrial areas and intermodal freight terminals 
from conversion to big box retail, preserving this land and highway 
capacity for more important economic uses. 

We’ve adopted parking limitations to ensure new development 
does not over-build parking. We’ve adopted a requirement for 
greater local street connectivity to ensure that a system of cul-de- 
sacs does not simply shift local traffic onto the regional system. 

We have restricted development near streams and purchased 
open space to ensure a balance between growth and access to na- 
ture. 

We have adopted revised street design guidelines to ensure high- 
ways intended for through traffic are built to emphasize moving 
cars and trucks, while streets in downtowns and neighborhoods 
support a strong pedestrian environment. 

We’ve used the flexibility provided by ISTEA and TEA-21 to 
fund a broad mix of highways, light rail, bike trails, sidewalks, and 
transportation development projects. We’ve put to good use funding 
made available through the new starts program to build a success- 
ful light rail system that helps to focus growth and has ridership 
7 years ahead of forecast. 

We’ve leveraged the requirement for an MPO into a coordinated 
regional growth management and environmental protection pro- 
gram. 

With this framework, my focus on smart growth and the next au- 
thorization bill is going to emphasize three programs — the Federal 
new starts program, ETA new starts program; the Federal highway 
national trade corridor, so-called “borders and corridors” program; 
and the Federal Highway TCSP program. 

First, the new starts, which I believe can be a model for the 
other two programs. It has been successful in constructing light 
rail projects. As a result of high competition for these funds, there 
is a long line waiting for funding, and to manage that demand. 
Congress has set clear criteria to distinguish the most meritorious 
projects. The Federal Transit Administration requires local areas to 
go through a rigorous process, producing the best projects. 

The Federal Transit Administration makes a recommendation to 
Congress on projects that are recommended, highly recommended, 
or not recommended for funding, and based upon that the congres- 
sional authorizing and appropriating committees authorize execu- 
tion of a multi-year funding contract. 

This program produces a limited number of good projects that 
stand up to scrutiny from a large, competitive field, and produce 
projects that actually make a difference. For the Portland region, 
the new starts program has provided the means to build an essen- 
tial part of the region’s infrastructure and shape growth of the re- 
gion in the process. It has had a profound impact on our ability to 
reign in sprawl and hold tight an urban growth boundary. It has 
helped produced a terrific downtown Portland, and is now shaping 
the future of downtowns in Gresham, Beaverton, and Hillsboro, 
and has been possible to leverage State and local funds that would 
otherwise not have been spent on transportation into the projects. 
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So what might he the equivalent on the highway side? You might 
think the national highway system program would he that because 
it is intended for modernization of the most significant part of the 
Nation’s highway system, but that system is large and the use of 
those funds is quite varied. 

I would follow the new starts model with a national trade cor- 
ridor program to make that smart growth connection to build a 
strong economic base with a trade and freight emphasis. Like new 
starts, I would suggest it be authorized at over $1 billion, allowing 
Congress to make multi-year commitments to large construction 
projects; however, with those funds Congress should set a high 
standard on how those funds are spent to ensure high-quality 
projects are funded that produce the greatest impact on global eco- 
nomic competitiveness. Federal Highway Administration, like the 
new starts, should make sure that the local areas go through a rig- 
orous process so that there can be a recommend, highly rec- 
ommend, or not recommend recommendation to Congress, pro- 
viding the basis for executing a full funding contract. 

In Portland, the case study is 1-5 through the middle of town 
connecting Oregon and Washington and California. It is a national 
trade corridor. It is one of the national trade corridors. But the I- 
5 bridge across the Columbia River is the bottleneck. It was built 
in 1917, well before the interstate system was conceived, and rep- 
resents the bottleneck right where the port of Portland, the inter- 
modal railroad terminals, access to the Portland International Air- 
port, and access to 80 percent of the region’s truck terminals are 
all concentrated. 

We’ve developed a fragile consensus on how to fix this problem, 
but a consensus faces many difficulties because of the high impact 
of further widening in a low income minority area, because of the 
Endangered Species Act affecting construction across the Columbia 
River, and because that 1917 bridge is on the National Register of 
Historic Places. 

But we’ve come to a conclusion that that bridge needs to be ex- 
panded from six lanes to ten lanes, light rail needs to be expanded 
from Portland into Clark County, Washington. We need an aggres- 
sive program to minimize demand. And we’ve reached an agree- 
ment that land uses need to be controlled to avoid simply more 
sprawl in response to a bigger freeway resulting in simply a bigger 
traffic jam in the future. 

The third program is the Federal TCSP program. It was really 
founded to make the land use connection to transportation system 
and was based upon the principle of having transportation projects 
support good local and regional growth decisions. In the first year, 
I believe Federal Highway did a good job of setting guidance and 
selecting competitive projects; however, since then it has been ear- 
marked to a potpourri of different projects and I believe could also 
benefit from the rigor of the new starts model, not the build the 
major elements like freeways and light rail, but to build good com- 
munities that support the transportation system around that. 

Again, Federal Highway should continue its guidance to develop- 
ment to identify what are the best types of projects to fund and 
publish these as best practices. I would consider increasing the au- 
thorization level to that that was earmarked in 2002, but tighten 
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up the statutory language to ensure grants cannot be awarded un- 
less they demonstrate a supportive land use connection, and base 
those earmarks on a Federal Highway recommendation of rec- 
ommend, highly recommend, or not recommended, the same for all 
three programs. The areas go through a rigorous process, therefore 
justifying a substantial funding commitment to a project that actu- 
ally makes a difference. 

The final comment I would like to make, in addition to support 
of Ron Kirby’s comments about the MPOs’ planning funds and STP 
funds, is a suggestion that there be a better connection between the 
Clean Water Act and the Endangered Species Act with TEA-21 re- 
authorization. There’s already a strong connection with the Clean 
Air Act, and similar kinds of linkages would be appropriate for 
Clean Water and Endangered Species. 

Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Ms. Espinosa? 

STATEMENT OF JUDITH ESPINOSA, DIRECTOR, ALLIANCE FOR 

TRANSPORTATION RESEARCH, ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEX- 
ICO, ON BEHALF OF THE SURFACE TRANSPORTATION POL- 
ICY PROJECT 

Ms. Espinosa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for al- 
lowing me to be here to testify. I am Judith Espinosa, director for 
the Alliance for Transportation Research Institute at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. I appear here today on behalf of the Surface 
Transportation Policy Project, where I serve as a member of the 
board of directors. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. STPP has just celebrated 10 years 
of progress since ISTEA and TEA-21 reauthorization, and I be- 
lieve, Mr. Chairman, you and Senator Chafee were there to cele- 
brate with us. 

I also bring greetings from New Mexico and to say that we are 
very pleased to see that Senator Domenici has rejoined the com- 
mittee again, and we look forward to working with the committee 
and with him on all of these issues. 

New Mexico has had 400 years of cultural diversity, and with 
that has brought 400 years of the oldest commercial trade route in 
this country founded by the Spanish called the Camino Real, so we 
think we know a little bit about pedestrian and horse cart and now 
ultimately automobile and transit through our State. Like 
Vermont, we are a rural State, and so I was pleased to hear panel- 
ists earlier talk about the need for rural planning and for the en- 
gagement of the public not only in our large urban centers, but also 
in rural America, as well. We find that to be very important, and 
I believe that my written testimony, which I would ask to be put 
into the record, speaks to that. 

STPP and its coalition of national, regional, and local organiza- 
tions — of which we now number many hundreds due to a new char- 
ter that we have engaged many hundreds of organizations and in- 
dividuals around the country — ^believe that the transportation pol- 
icy and planning concepts and the structure in the current law is 
fundamentally sound and should be preserved. However, despite 
the progress that we have made over 10 years, we also want to 
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make sure that we can fully capitalize on the many opportunities 
that TEA-21 has intended to make available, and we still feel that 
there need to be improvements. Like my mother almost always told 
me, Mr. Chairman, “Improvements is what life is all about,” and 
so we cannot stop on the progress that we’ve made. 

The public has an appetite now for transportation improvements. 
It has been stimulated over the last decade, and I think that is due 
to the public input provisions in ISTEA and TEA-21. The public 
wants choice and balance and transportation with options that add 
value to their lives. 

STPP views TEA-21 reauthorization as the ability for this com- 
mittee and for Congress to continue to renew the public’s concerns 
with transportation investments, but to do good planning, Mr. 
Chairman, we need good data and good research. I believe that 
Cindy Burbank and I have talked about this on some of the Trans- 
portation Research Board committees we have been on. We need to 
continue to develop that. 

You will see, Mr. Chairman, on this panel and other panels that 
you hear from the discrepancies in data. Some will argue that 
smart growth is very difficult to achieve and that what smart 
growth plans and what transportation planning does now does not 
achieve what we are looking for. I would say to you, Mr. Chairman, 
that that is why we need to present ourselves with good data, and 
this governing body and the Federal Government can help do that 
for the States and the local MPOs. 

We need funding transparency. You’ve already heard about in- 
vestments and looking at that. The public wants to know where 
their money is going. This is a taxpayer issue. This is an issue for 
the public taxpayers. The public does not want to continue paying 
for incremental increases in capacity and in infrastructure without 
knowing exactly whether things can be done differently, how they 
can be done differently, and alternatives to that planning. 

We need to know what the budgets are from the States. They 
change. The MPOs do not always know. MPOs do not know from 
only year to year what kind of budget they will have to spend in 
their areas. 

Those are all very important and critical needs that we have in 
order to effect and enhance our planning process in this country. 

I might also mention, Mr. Chairman, just to know and to say last 
that this Congress this year and next year and this committee has 
the opportunity to look at transportation in an integrated fashion. 
You, Mr. Chairman, on this committee and Members of Congress 
will be looking in 2003 at air, rail, highway, and transit reauthor- 
izations. We would urge the Congress and this committee to look 
at an integrated transportation system for this country that looks 
at not just surface transportation but integrating our airports with 
our cities and also our cities with our rural areas. That will bring 
a diversity of bus, light rail, high-speed rail, aviation, and high- 
ways to our population, and that we can start planning for that in 
this millennium so that we have a truly integrated opportunity to 
provide benefits and quality of life to our communities. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. I thank you for an excellent statement. 

Mr. Cox? 
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STATEMENT OF WENDELL COX, WENDELL COX 
CONSULTANCY, BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 

Mr. Cox. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You surprised me. I am a 
consultant. I live in Belleville, Illinois. I was appointed to three 
terms on the Los Angeles County Transportation Commission by 
Mayor Tom Bradley and to the Amtrak Reform Council by Speaker 
Gingrich. I have just returned from 2 months as a visiting pro- 
fessor at a French national university, and I am visiting fellow at 
Heritage Foundation, though I don’t speak for them today. I speak 
for myself. 

What I will suggest to you today are things probably you’ve not 
heard before, things that are very controversial, things that will 
probably disagree with most everything else you hear today. But 
recognize that in the 1950’s urban renewal and ripping up our cit- 
ies was what planners thought we needed to have, and I’m here to 
suggest to you today that the whole smart growth agenda in many 
ways is a step in the wrong direction. 

First of all, if you look at my slide No. 2, you see what’s hap- 
pened to Paris in the last 50 years. Urban Sprawl is not an Amer- 
ican problem. Urban sprawl occurs all over. It occurs where there 
is affluence and it occurs where there is population growth. And, 
of course, we have great amounts of land in this country. Only 
about 3 percent of it is urbanized at this point, according to USDA 
data. 

Now, smart growth seeks to control sprawl, to reduce sprawl, 
and, in attempting to do so, claims that it will reduce traffic con- 
gestion, that it will reduce air pollution, it will lower overall costs, 
and so on. 

The key to smart growth is density. If you do not increase den- 
sity, you can accomplish nothing of what smart growth seeks to ac- 
complish. But the claims don’t hold up. International and national 
evidence proves that traffic congestion is greater where densities 
are higher. That’s not surprising. Federal research indicates that 
at the present densities of our urban areas, if you have 100 percent 
increase in density you will have about an 80 percent increase in 
traffic. Now, granted, that means the per capita driving drops, but 
the overall increase in traffic continues, and that creates another 
problem. Traffic slows down, commute times are longer. In addition 
to that, because traffic slows down and because there is more stop- 
and-go driving, you have worse air pollution. All the data inter- 
nationally and nationally shows that density is associated with 
worst traffic congestion. 

By the way, we’ve made great progress, and I want to make sure 
you are aware of the progress we’ve made in this country. This 
chart in my presentation from the EPA indicates great progress in 
reducing the three criteria pollutants or two of the three criteria 
pollutants in this country at the same time that vehicle miles trav- 
eled have gone up very much. 

You’ve also probably been told that sprawl is costly, and I don’t 
come here with a brief for sprawl, I come here with a brief for free- 
dom. I believe we ought to allow people to live and work where 
they like, and we ought not to interfere with that unless there’s a 
good reason. The fact is that the overall consumer expenditure data 
of the U.S. Department of Labor shows that, where densities are 
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lower, costs are lower overall. Yes, transportation costs are higher, 
but housing costs are lower. 

But worst of all is the impact of the anti-sprawl efforts and the 
densification efforts on minorities and low-income people. Sprawl is 
associated with higher levels of home ownership. The data is very 
clear on that. There’s all sorts of research on that. There’s a raging 
debate between people like me — and there are other people like me 
in the academic community — and those on the other side who say, 
“Well, how much is sprawl increasing? How much is the anti- 
sprawl movement increasing the price of housing?” Well, the prob- 
lem is this — it’s an intellectual discussion. Any increase in the price 
of housing hurts people. Smart growth rations lands and develop- 
ment. When you ration, you raise prices. As prices go up, you hurt 
the lower part of the income spectrum, and that means in this 
country that minorities and low-income people will pay the greatest 
price for the anti-sprawl measures that will inevitably increase the 
price of housing relative to income. 

Now, the normal answer to that is to hear people say, “Well, 
we’ll increase the housing affordability program, the affordable 
housing programs.” The problem with that is in this country today 
we only support one-third of the eligible recipients of housing as- 
sistance with our programs as they are, so before we even start 
with the anti-sprawl strategies we’ve got two-thirds of the people 
who are eligible who aren’t even getting money. 

Finally, we should remember that this country is the richest 
country in the world. It is the most prosperous country per capita 
in the world except for countries smaller than Fresno, for example, 
and we need to recognize the role that land plays in wealth cre- 
ation and we need to be very careful about limiting land and regu- 
lating land. 

Now, a couple of quick notes on transit. Transit is very con- 
centrated in this country. I am not here to be anti-transit or pro- 
transit or anti-roads or pro-roads. The fact is transit works very 
well. Transit carries 75 percent of the people who work in New 
York. Transit carries 60 percent of the people who work in the loop 
in Chicago. But it carries virtually no one to work who has a car 
outside our central business districts, and, unfortunately, our cen- 
tral business districts now represent only 10 percent of employ- 
ment. What that says is that transit is in no position to reduce 
traffic congestion except in those corridors going to central business 
districts. 

I take a bit of evidence — a recent study by the Union of Inter- 
national Public Transport. The International American Public 
Transit Association was quoted thusly: “In the United States, with 
the exception of New York, public transit is unable to compete with 
the automobile. Its speed is half as fast, which means that door- 
to-door travel times incorporating terminal distance times, waiting 
and transfer times are three to four times longer than public trans- 
port.” I think that’s an over-statement. It isn’t that bad. The fact 
is, however, that transit, unfortunately, has no potential because of 
our dispersion to reduce traffic congestion except in those down- 
town corridors. 

Now, in conclusion I would suggest to you that no problem has 
been identified of sufficient magnitude to justify the coercive smart 
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growth strate^es; two, that there is little potential for reducing 
traffic congestion or increasing transportation choice for all but a 
few, mainly those going downtown through transit. There are no 
material successes. You will not find any successes in this regard 
anywhere in the developed world. And, finally, smart growth strat- 
egies tend to intensify the very problems they are purported to 
solve. Therefore, I would suggest new Federal mandates with re- 
spect to planning on local agencies based upon a philosophy of 
smart growth are inappropriate. 

Finally, I won’t read the quotation from Adlai Stevenson, but I 
think it is well to remember that we are a country that is very 
prosperous and we have led the world in economic progress and a 
whole bunch of other things through history, and the Stevenson 
quotation from the 1952 campaign basically concludes with, “Who 
shall say the American dream has ended? I think we need to look 
forward to the future with confidence, recognizing the great success 
we have had and not go back and start regulating land and reduce 
the affluence of this country and, frankly, make minorities pay the 
price.” 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Cox. 

Ms. Wilson? 

STATEMENT OF JENNIFER JOY WILSON, PRESIDENT, NA- 
TIONAL STONE, SAND AND GRAVEL ASSOCIATION, ARLING- 
TON, VIRGINIA 

Ms. Wilson. Good morning. I’m Joy Wilson, president and CEO 
of the National Stone, Sand and Gravel Association located in Ar- 
lington, Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman, as someone once confirmed by former member- 
ship of this committee and as a former Senate staffer, it is a pleas- 
ure to be here. 

NSSGA represents the Nation’s crushed stone, sand, and gravel 
industries, and our membership represents 90 percent of the 
crushed stone and 70 percent of the sand and gravel produced an- 
nually in the United States. Nearly three billion tons of aggregate 
valued at approximately $14.5 billion were produced in this coun- 
try in 2001. There are about 10,000 construction aggregate oper- 
ations nationwide in virtually every congressional District, and con- 
struction aggregates are used primarily in asphalt and concrete. Of 
asphalt pavement, 94 percent is aggregate, 80 percent of concrete 
is aggregate. 

While I appear this morning representing the aggregates indus- 
try, I also appear as a member of the Partnership for Quality 
Growth, which is 13 labor and industry organizations that share a 
common interest and concern for the future of our country’s growth 
management and its impact on transportation infrastructure. I 
know this is something we share with the members of this com- 
mittee, so we particularly appreciate this, Mr. Chairman, and your 
initiative in holding this hearing. 

Our industry labor coalition adheres to the basic concept that 
Americans should be allowed the freedom of mobility and the free- 
dom of choice in where we live and when and how we travel. We 
recognize that as our population continues to grow, all planning. 
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whether it is Federal or local, must accommodate that continued 
growth, plus the collateral increase and transport of freight that 
will he needed to support that population. We hope to ensure that 
Federal policies respect local planning power to meet growth needs, 
especially with regard to infrastructure improvements. 

Use of Federal transportation law to drive local planning deci- 
sions should he approached with extreme caution lest local and 
State land use decisions become usurped by Federal determina- 
tions. 

Since 1975, the U.S. population has increased more than 30 per- 
cent, passenger car traffic has more than doubled, and truck traffic 
has increased six-fold. At the same time, highway capacity rose just 
6 percent. There is no wonder we are experiencing congestion. We 
haven’t, as a Nation, kept up with our needs. 

Traffic congestion in and around our cities costs our economy $78 
billion annually in added time, wasted fuel, and labor costs. 

Economic growth is not the only cost to society. Each year 14,500 
people die in traffic accidents attributable to unsafe road and 
bridge conditions. Safety improvements and maintenance of our 
current system will take $50 billion a year. We’re about $20 billion 
a year short of that investment, even with TEA-21, and we need 
to understand and support what additionally it will take to solve 
the capacity issues. 

One in eight traffic fatalities results from a collision involving a 
large truck. That’s about 5,000 deaths a year. This last figure war- 
rants some thinking about the benefits of separate truck lanes, or 
HVLs — heavy vehicle lanes. This idea merits consideration because 
such separation of heavy vehicles from passenger vehicles could en- 
hance motorist safety, relieve congestion, and reduce wear and tear 
on lanes used by lighter vehicles. 

Even though our country is blessed with the best transportation 
system in the world, transportation planners can fail society if they 
refuse to acknowledge the data that is critically important to deci- 
sions when they are made about when and where to add capacity. 
Consider this: suburbanites or rural residents who move to an 
urban area are estimated to drive 90 percent as much as they did 
before, but if the urban population doubles, then even with the re- 
duced per person driving pattern the city will see a tremendous in- 
crease in vehicle miles traveled. 

How then are cities going to reduce congestion and still offer 
Americans freedom of mobility? Capacity increases will need origi- 
nal thinking and some creative, tough, practical know-how. Every- 
thing should be on the table, from adding turn lanes and smart sig- 
nals to considering additional land miles or new roads, as well as 
public transportation, HOV lanes, maybe heavy vehicle lanes, tun- 
nels, elevated streets, and so forth. 

Americans view as fundamental their freedom of choice in where 
they live and work and how they travel. In 2000, when the voting 
public in Arizona and Colorado came to fully understand the rami- 
fications of State-wide ballot initiatives on smart growth, the initia- 
tives failed. They failed because the proponents misread how 
strongly the vast majority of Americans hold to the values of home 
ownership, safe neighborhoods, and the freedom to travel and to 
choose where to live. 
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Consider these statistics: by 2025 the U.S. population is expected 
to reach 337 million people, an increase of 60 million over 2000. 
Annual passenger miles traveled are predicted to increase from 5 
trillion miles in 2000 to 8.4 trillion miles in 2025. By 2025, freight 
transportation will expand to just over 5 billion ton miles, a 29 per- 
cent expansion. Rail ton miles is also projected to grow by 2 per- 
cent per year between 2000 and 2025. Capacity needs are real and 
present for all modes of transportation — air, waterways, ports, rail, 
transit, and road. That’s why we must increase our investment in 
transportation infrastructure. 

Mr. Chairman, I know I’m getting to the end of my time. I’ve got 
just about one more page of summary, if that’s all right. 

Senator Jeffords. Keep on going. 

Ms. Wilson. Thank you. 

The reality is that goods will need to continue to be shipped, pri- 
marily in trucks on our Nation’s highways. People will still want 
to go to work and have the freedom to be fuel efficient and 
timewise by practicing trip chaining, or going to multiple destina- 
tions in one trip. The decisions made in the reauthorization of 
TEA-21 and the successor legislation will have significant impact 
on this Nation 21 years from now when the U.S. population will 
have increased by 60 million people. 

I thank you for this opportunity to testify. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Downs? 

STATEMENT OF TOM DOWNS, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL CENTER 

FOR SMART GROWTH EDUCATION AND RESEARCH, UNIVER- 
SITY OF MARYLAND, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Mr. Downs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Chafee. I’m 
Tom Downs, and I’m the director of the National Center for Smart 
Growth Research and Education at the University of Maryland, 
created by a consortium of schools of engineering, agriculture, pub- 
lic affairs, and architecture and planning. 

Instead of giving you the kind of executive summary of my com- 
ments, I was struck by a couple of things that maybe I can summa- 
rize and perhaps reinforce. One is that smart growth is about 
growth. That’s why the “growth” word is part of that. And you can 
quibble about whether or not it is smart, quality, efficient, effective 
growth. It is a framework that questions how we will respond to 
the demographics that Ms. Wilson just laid out — the demographics 
which, by the way, are about 64 million people additional in the 
United States in the next 20 years, not 25 years. Demographics are 
destiny. That’s two Californias. The question is how this country 
will choose, with hundreds of billions of dollars worth of transpor- 
tation investment, to cope with eight trillion miles of travel in the 
United States in the next two decades. 

If the frustration with the existing system at its current popu- 
lation levels and travel levels is high enough to be ranked at the 
top of almost every public attitude survey in the United States 
about local issues, then we have to be accountable in this reauthor- 
ization for how we begin to answer some of those questions about 
how we absorb that growth. 
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The Center received a grant from the Packard Foundation to look 
at some of the issues in data and modeling to see where we were 
in this. An incredible gap between assumptions about how the 
planning process works in America, about transportation funding, 
and what we know it actually produces. There is relatively little re- 
search of a national level that shows the impact of highway invest- 
ments, transit investments, or any other modal investment over 
the long haul about density, suburbanization, growth, land use pat- 
terns. The research that is there suggests that there are little eco- 
nomic development impacts of the construction of a highway cor- 
ridor; that, in effect, that highway corridor is simply a moving of 
the economic chairs within a region. There’s no net gain or loss 
from that from an economic development standpoint for the region. 
There are winners and losers within the region. 

It suggests that urban areas with beltways sprawl faster than 
areas without beltways, but it is inconclusive. 

It shows some linkages between highway capacity, expansion, 
and growth in VMT, but the correlation, the actual growth in VMT 
is less than popular literature would suggest. 

The literature also suggests strongly that not building highways 
does not change VMT growth within an urban area. So if you don’t 
build it, they come. If you build it, some of them come. But the re- 
search doesn’t help us enough to understand why we are making 
hundreds and hundreds of billions of dollars worth of national in- 
vestment in transportation systems. 

The question that the planning process and the framing of TEA- 
21 in its purpose chapter needs to be looked at again, expanded, 
and put in the planning chapters of the next bill. It posited that 
the Nation had an interest in safe, efficient movement of goods, 
intermodalism, social justice, social equity, clean air, environ- 
mental mitigation, and all of those were expectations about the use 
of those Federal funds. If we say that they are simply block grants 
to be passed along to the rest of the inter-governmental system, we 
miss an important point about our national responsibilities. 

I’d like to hit two points, one that was raised by Mr. Cox about 
the question about whether or not the suburbanization or smart 
growth impacts minorities adversely or positively. To show you the 
lack of data, there is an additional study that shows that the poor- 
est of families, the lower 25 percent of families in terms of income 
in the United States, are severely disadvantaged from a transpor- 
tation cost standpoint about a move to the suburbs, and that those 
costs more than offset the gains in housing so that there are no 
easy answers. 

The answer is that the poor and the disadvantaged have always 
been disadvantaged by transportation investments. We simply 
don’t have that as a focus in our transportation systems. 

One of the points that Ms. Wilson made about how many roads 
within the Washington region were drawn, only one was built, fail- 
ing to mention that, of those, just one envisioned the removal of 
15,000 individuals from that corridor, alone; that our transpor- 
tation system has always made assumptions about what is best for 
communities, and the strength of this last bill was in mandating 
more direct involvement in the planning process by counties and 
local communities. 
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The last is that one of the major assumptions that people make 
is that density increases traffic. We don’t actually know that be- 
cause we don’t count one of the important methods of transpor- 
tation in most urban areas, and that is pedestrians. Unless you are 
carrying around 2,000 pounds of sheet metal, you don’t get counted 
in the transportation process. There’s some data that suggests, for 
instance, that there are more pedestrian trips in New York City 
than there are transit and automobile trips combined, but we don’t 
know that because pedestrians obviously don’t count. They don’t 
pay a gas tax. 

What we don’t need is a lot of ideology struggling over the out- 
come of this bill. What we don’t need are opinions. What we need 
is a funded set of research objectives beyond materials and road 
construction that lets us understand how we have affected the 
land, our jobs, and how we live in America, and I think that there 
is an emerging consensus among a lot of people about the purpose 
of transportation investments, at least at this level, and that is to 
help Americans choose how they want to live and travel — some- 
thing that for a lot of Americans is very difficult to do. In this 
democratic society, we hope it is about choice and freedom. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Downs. 

I now will ask a question for the panel, and I’ll go down and 
start at the opposite end again. 

Our committee has jurisdiction over the highway title, while the 
Banking Committee handles transit. I look forward to working 
closely with Senator Sarbanes on the reauthorization. One element 
in the transit title that appears very promising to the transit-ori- 
ented development using TOD, transit properties can enter into 
partnerships with the private sector to generate new land uses that 
both support and benefit from the availability of transit facilities, 
and the Federal Transit Administrations encourage and support 
these partnerships. In so doing, TOD can return revenues to the 
transit property and the transportation system. 

I would like to explore the transferability of the TOD concept to 
highways, and I would like your thoughts on this. 

Mr. COTUGNO. Mr. Chairman, we use the flexible dollars now to 
support transit-oriented development projects. We use it by trans- 
ferring STP or CMAQ funds from Federal Highway to Federal 
Transit, which is available under TEA-21, and thereby access the 
Title 49 eligibility for TODs that’s not available under Title 23, but 
the transferability of funds is available to do that. 

If it were more directly included in the Title 23 side, I think that 
would be useful. Certainly, the TCSP category explicitly incor- 
porates that eligibility, whereas the other categories require this 
transfer to the FTA site. It works, and we’ve used it effectively. 

Senator Jeffords. Ms. Burbank, do you have any comment? 

Ms. Burbank. Were you asking whether highway programs could 
be revised to be more supportive of transit-oriented development? 
Is that the thrust your question? 

Senator Jeffords. I believe so, yes. 

Ms. Burbank. Well, as Andy noted, there is considerable flexi- 
bility now, and yes. I’m sure there are opportunities to take that 
further. It’s something we could take a look at and comment on. 
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Senator Jeffords. Ms. Espinosa? 

Ms. Espinosa. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I agree with what Mr. 
Cotugno said, and also I believe that looking at transit-oriented de- 
sign and where highways come into play, you’re looking at a note 
and a place where people want to he and where they come from. 
To be able to increase the funding on the TCSP side would be, I 
think, one of the more opportune available methods for this body 
to use, perhaps looking at minimum amounts. I know that is some- 
times difficult with earmarks, but it is quite important. It has been 
a very popular program and one that can be flexed to look at tran- 
sit-oriented design, and also how that is designed around streets 
and around roadways in communities. I know in Albuquerque one 
of the mayors is doing that in a small community because he 
doesn’t have available transit. He’s looking at how pedestrians 
interact and bicyclists interact with the roadways. 

Flexing the money is certainly important, but there is also the 
ability to get that money into the local areas so that the flexibility 
comes within the MPOs and within the local government areas. 
They know best where some of that, if you will, transit-oriented, 
highway-oriented design should be placed and how that might be 
able to be worked. They’re the ones that work within their commu- 
nity, I believe, and they also can provide the transparency and the 
public input to be able to make those plans realistic. We would like 
to see that more in a local type setting, whether it’s a rural plan- 
ning or whether it’s a local MPO planning area, rather than sitting 
at the State side where those decisions would be made at that 
level. 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Chairman, as you know, these programs need to 
be effective. I mean, we, as we’ve heard from two of the witnesses 
today, are looking at a situation where we’re going to have eight 
trillion vehicle miles in this country in 20 years, and I fully agree 
with Mr. Downs with the view that we need a whole lot better re- 
search than we have at this particular moment. 

What we do with TOD with respect to the Federal program I 
think should, to some extent, have to do with how effective that 
program is with respect to other alternatives that we have, and I 
would really urge you, Mr. Chairman, and the committee and the 
Congress to be thinking very seriously about some new ways to 
think about transportation planning in this country and some new 
indicators. 

One that strikes me — and there may very well be much better 
indicators than this, but, I mean, think about eight trillion miles 
in the next 25 years. I mean, we are going to spend a lot more time 
sitting in traffic. There is just simply no way that that’s not going 
to be the case. And so maybe we ought to be looking at trying to 
restructure the Federal program to encourage those kinds of strate- 
gies that reduce hours of delays for people the most, and maybe the 
indicator ought to become, with respect to all these programs and 
whether they survive in an overall package, whether this year or 
next reauthorization, perhaps we ought to be looking at something 
like cost per reduced hour of delay. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Ms. Wilson. Mr. Chairman, the only thing I might add to that 
discussion is I think the flexibility is important, but I think it is 
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important that it be at the ability of the local level to flex either 
way. It may be in a particular community that a combination of 
some sort of HOV bus lanes would be the proper thing. It may not 
be transit in the rail sense, and it may be adding turn lanes, it 
may be traffic signalization. There are all sorts of things that I 
think need to be looked at in the flexibility, and would propose that 
when you look at flexibility and adding enhancing options that the 
flexibility be able to go in and out of the road program both ways. 

Mr. Downs. Mr. Chairman, only an editorial comment that if 
we’re going to talk about a future we probably ought to start talk- 
ing about people miles of travel rather than vehicle. Vehicle miles 
of travel always proposes that vehicles count more than people. 

The recent research about transit-oriented development suggests 
that the key factor is not the investment, it is the local land use 
set of relationships if you link in the transportation plan, a set of 
expectations about the development that local jurisdictions ought to 
be required to show how their local land use and zoning is compat- 
ible with that set of investments. It is not a Federal predisposition 
to say that a set of local land use requirements are better than oth- 
ers, but it should be that, if there is a Federal investment that is 
based on a series of expectations at the local level about an out- 
come, that the local jurisdiction show how it is going to make that 
outcome happen. 

My guess is that transportation-oriented development will suffer 
the same lack of linkage to local land use decisions that transit-ori- 
ented development does now. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you all. 

A second concept that seems promising is the safe path to schools 
initiative. I know that my colleague in the House, Congressman 
Oberstar, shares my interest. How can transportation planning 
most effectively advance the safe routes to school idea? 

Mr. COTUGNO. Maybe just to start, the focus of transportation 
tends to emphasize moving adults a lot more than it does moving 
kids — getting to work, moving freight. Safe routes to schools is the 
younger population that is just as important and ought to be just 
as much attention as getting to work or getting to shopping or get- 
ting to the warehouse for trucks. 

Senator Jeffords. Ms. Burbank? 

Ms. Burbank. Yes. One way it can do that is greater attention 
to pedestrian and bicycle facilities in neighborhoods. Through our 
bike/ped activities and fulfilling some of the mandates in TEA-21, 
we have been working on that, providing curricula on bicycle de- 
sign and safety which kids can use to get to school, as well as pro- 
moting better design of sidewalks to accommodate children and dis- 
abled adults. And so there are many ways to support safe routes 
to schools through greater attention to bicycle and pedestrian de- 
sign, incorporating bike/ped needs into the design of highways, and 
context-sensitive design that can make a difference and are taking 
place now. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Ms. Espinosa. Mr. Chairman, I’m proud to say that the Surface 
Transportation Policy Project was a sponsor of safe routes to school 
in California. That program has shown what will happen with good 
flexibility when a State and local governments come together to be 
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able to flex money to get it out to local planning, particularly for 
schools and for children getting to schools. 

While in places other than California there’s different ways of 
doing this, but I think the concept is very appropriate and the con- 
cept is very appropriate for consideration and reauthorization. 

Safe routes to school allows for what we’re talking about, which 
is public input and public decisionmaking and a place where the 
public can see where their investment is going. 

Let me give you an example. Outside of Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico, we were working on planning a contact-sensitive design project. 
Actually, the community stopped a five-lane roadway through there 
because they wanted to see smaller lanes. One of the chief areas 
of interest was that going right past this roadway or right by this 
roadway were two schools, a middle school and a first-grade- 
through-fifth-grade school. Neither the Highway Department in the 
State nor the local public works agencies had ever talked to the 
schools or the children or their parents to see what kind of walk- 
ways we needed, what kind of pedestrian walkways, what kind of 
bicycle routes, how people would cross this proposed five-lane high- 
way. 

Safe routes should be put into planning where new models can 
be developed for planning where you can talk about the disadvan- 
taged communities which in this community were disadvantaged 
children, how they are going to get to school, and what is the safest 
route to go. 

That brings the entire circle in. It also allows for new challenges 
in modeling. How do we get research? How do we get data? And 
how do we do new models that are going to include our younger 
generation — which, by the way, is very fast-growing in this coun- 
try. So we would hope that this body would look at a safe routes 
to school provision in TEA-21 reauthorization, do it in a broad 
fashion that allows local governments that kind of planning with 
their communities. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Mr. Cox? 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Chairman, I would only urge some caution, because 
oftentimes the beginning of Federal regulation and the beginning 
of Federal programs brings us into a situation where local preroga- 
tives are interfered with in the long run. I’m not saying that’s what 
is happening here, but we need to be concerned with that. 

I’m real pleased to have the opportunity — I know that you here 
don’t spend a lot of time on school buses because school buses tend 
to be a local and a State issue, for the most part, but the school 
bus systems in our local school districts around the country are one 
of the real transportation successes of this country. Every school 
day they carry 45 million rides. That’s almost double the number 
of rides that are carried by all of the buses and subways in this 
country. So it is quite a transportation resource, and obviously we 
ought to do whatever we can to make that ride and that walk to 
school the safest possible. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Ms. Wilson? 
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Ms. Wilson. Mr. Chairman, I’m not familiar with this specific 
legislation, and I may need to expand this answer for the record, 
if that would be all right. 

Senator Jeffords. It would be. 

Ms. Wilson. But I would simply say that I’m delighted that 
you’re focusing on some of the safety aspects, whether it is for 
school children getting to school on foot or on bike or on bus. The 
safety situation with our transportation system is one of the sad- 
dest but also one of the most motivational things we can do in the 
reauthorization. We’re trying to correct that in this country, and I 
applaud you for going in this direction. Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Mr. Downs? 

Mr. Downs. Mr. Chairman, I think it goes without saying that 
the transportation system should not kill or maim children. We 
don’t count them. If they don’t count, they don’t count. We don’t 
understand any of the relationships between the spiraling out of 
control of childhood obesity, childhood asthma, and transportation 
or how children move. None of the local planning processes that I 
know do any kind of accurate update about how children move 
through their transportation system. It is perceived to be rec- 
reational, and it just doesn’t count. 

If this is a comprehensive transportation planning process and 
we think that children count in this process, it should start with 
them literally counting children and how they behave and move 
within the system, but we do not, and you could address that in 
this legislation. 

Senator Jeffords. Now I’d like to welcome Senator Wyden here. 
You could have the last word. 

Senator Wyden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I apologize for the 
bad manners. As you know, we’ve got Enron hearings and that’s of 
special importance to the Pacific Northwest. But I very much want 
to thank you for holding this important hearing. I look forward 
very much to working with you as we go forward on the next sig- 
nificant transportation initiative in this area. As you know, I was 
a principal author of the transportation community system preser- 
vation program, and we’re especially proud because so much of 
what the Federal Government is now doing under that legislation 
really stems from the efforts that began at home with METRO, its 
predecessor, and we’re very glad Mr. Cotugno is here and is in a 
position to talk to us about these issues. Let me, if I might, just 
begin with him for a question or two. 

Andy, what has been METRO’S experience with applying for 
grants under the program? Obviously, what we want to do is we 
want to increase the funding. We want to try to get the Congress 
away from earmarks, which has been almost a biological impera- 
tive around here. Come up with a good program, and somebody 
says, “Well, let’s hijack the money. Let’s hijack it.” And what we 
had sought to do — and Senator Moynihan and Senator Chafee were 
especially helpful to me as a new member of the Senate in putting 
together the program. They said, “Let’s make this something done 
on merit and we’ll have a competitive bidding process so as to en- 
courage people all across the country to come forward with innova- 
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tive ideas for linking smart growth and transportation at the local 
level.” 

So tell us, if you would, what your experience has been with the 
program. 

Mr. COTUGNO. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Senator Wyden, we 
applied the first year for two grants, and, as I indicated in my re- 
marks earlier, the first year was run as a competitive process by 
merit by the Federal Highway Administration, and we succeeded 
in getting one of those two grants. 

The next year we applied for one grant, decided we should pick 
our own priorities and not submit two, so we submitted one, and 
we thought we had that grant award because we were receiving 
calls from the Secretary’s office indicating that it was going to be 
announced, but it was withdrawn because the funds were ear- 
marked. 

The third year we applied and I don’t think it ever went through 
a review process because it was also earmarked again the third 
time. 

So we were successful that first year, but have not been able to 
obtain a grant since then. 

Senator Wyden. Well, I want you to know, and all of you, that 
I’m going to pull out all the stops to go back to what was originally 
produced in this legislation. We do have the good fortune — Chair- 
man Jeffords, of course, has a long record and history of support 
for smart growth, and his State, as well as Oregon, are really con- 
sidered the pioneers in terms of the smart growth area, so we are 
very fortunate in this crusade to get back to making these calls on 
the merits, to have a leader with a gavel in his hand who can help 
us and, of course, has the State experience that is very much in 
sync with Oregon. 

Let me wrap up by asking you a couple of questions about what 
model we might choose in terms of trying to get this program back 
to what it was intended. 

Andy, as I understand it, what you all are suggesting is that 
something along the lines of the new starts program for transit 
projects would be a sensible foundation for improving the program. 
Would something like this allow the Vermonts and the Oregons 
and the States that have really been leaders in smart growth to get 
this program back to what we envisaged, which is one where the 
calls are made on competition and the merit? 

Mr. COTUGNO. Mr. Chairman, yes. Senator Wyden, I think that’s 
an approach you could take. I think it would entail including in the 
authorizing language a restriction that requires that funding only 
be awarded based upon a recommendation that recognizes that 
smart growth connection. 

Like the new starts program, if the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration comes forward with a recommendation, a high recommenda- 
tion, or a not recommended, then it is still up to the appropriations 
and authorizing committee to award that project. You can choose 
to take and fund a not-recommended project, but your own peer 
pressure amongst each other would tend to pick the highly rec- 
ommended projects because those are the ones that are shown to 
stand up on a merit basis. 
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Senator Wyden. Ms. Burbank, I appreciate your staying, as well, 
given how hectic the schedule is. I understand that you all had ap- 
plications many, many times over the amount of the available 
funding, and to me, as we go forward in this effort — and Chairman 
Jeffords and others have been involved with the Smart Growth 
Caucus and we’ve had a lot of exciting developments since our first 
effort with the last ISTEA legislation, but all of it is going to be 
hard to achieve unless the Administration will support additional 
funding for this program. 

Is this something that you can discuss this morning and talk 
about the designs of the Administration? I mean, what I like about 
this — and, you know, Mitch Daniels has always been very open in 
terms of dealing with me, and I’m going to make this case to him. 
This is something that’s locally driven and home grown, and the 
idea of having a program with competitive grants, with the oppor- 
tunity to try different approaches at the local level strikes me to 
be very much consistent with the Administration’s philosophy. 

I don’t think I’ve ever told Chairman Jeffords, but Scoop Jackson, 
interestingly enough, put in the first Federal bill to promote smart 
growth. He, of course, was a legend in our part of the world. And 
when scoop put this bill in they said this is a monster plot, it’s 
going to lead to Federal zoning and the Federal Government is 
going to confiscate private property. I think that what we were able 
to do in the last ISTEA bill was just the opposite of Federal zoning. 
We have basically said, “Let’s let folks do their thing at the local 
level, and the Vermonts and Oregons play up their innovative ap- 
proaches in growth, and we’ll encourage the other States to catch 
up.” So I would see this as very much consistent with the Adminis- 
tration’s philosophy. 

Make my day, Ms. Burbank, and tell us, by god, we’re going to 
find some additional dollars for this important effort. 

Ms. Burbank. I’m not sure I can make your day, but I do want 
to be as positive as possible because certainly that program has 
been one of the most popular programs. TCSP is exciting because 
it does generate local initiatives and innovative ideas. We do feel 
that the competitive process of reviewing and ranking them at the 
Department through a multimodal group of evaluators has yielded 
some really good projects, but the projects that have been identified 
through earmarking are quite different. They don’t tend to put as 
much emphasis on efforts to involve the local citizens in planning 
and anticipating needs. The earmarked projects tend to be oriented 
more toward a specific, pre-ordained solution, and we think that 
has some limitations to it. So we certainly would like to see a com- 
petitive program. We think a competitive application process has a 
lot of benefits. 

In terms of funding level and reauthorization, it goes without 
saying that we are all going to face some tough choices with fund- 
ing because there are a lot of needs in transportation. So I can’t 
quite make your day in going so far as to say what the Administra- 
tion’s position will be. It is too early to say. But we do see a lot 
of benefit in TCSP. 

Senator Wyden. I’ve imposed on the chairman’s time, but I hope 
that you will really be a passionate advocate for this, both for addi- 
tional funding and for returning to something along the lines of a 
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competitive model. I mean, you have been very diplomatic here this 
morning by saying, “Gee, Senator, the earmarked projects are a lit- 
tle different.” The idea is that, well, maybe they have something 
foreordained. I mean, to me that just defeats the whole idea. I 
mean, when I went to Senator Moynihan and Senator Chafee as a 
brand new Senator, Senator Moynihan said, “Look, we know Or- 
egon is a leader in this, but they’re going to have to compete with 
everybody else.” That’s the whole point. I mean, it seems to me 
that we have got an opportunity to really catalyze all across this 
country in communities from one end of the country to another a 
wave of innovative thinking in this area if we have the dollars, if 
we make the calls on the merits. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel badly about imposing on you. Just know 
that I am very glad that you’ve got the gavel in your hand on this, 
because the Vermont/Oregon smart growth axis has an oppor- 
tunity, in my view, to show the rest of the country how to do the 
job right, while at the same time giving them all the freedom and 
all the flexibility to carve out their own approaches that are con- 
sistent with their needs. I really look forward to working with you. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, I certainly look forward to working with 
you. Oregon and Vermont are almost peas in the same pod. We do 
everything the innovative 

Senator Wyden. The enlightened way. 

Senator Jeffords. Right, the enlightened way. We could go on. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. Ms. Burbank, I want to thank you for spend- 
ing the extra time to be with us during both panels. I look forward 
to working with you. 

This has been a very wonderful experience this morning, my first 
time in this area. I have a number of first times in store for me, 
my new responsibilities, but you have been very helpful and enjoy- 
able and innovative and, wow, you’re great. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 11:54 a.m., the committee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at the call of the chair.] 

[Additional statements submitted for the record follow:] 

Statement of Cynthia Burbank, Program Manager, Planning and Environ- 
ment Core Business Unit, Federal Highway Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment OF Transportation 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank you for this opportunity to pro- 
vide testimony on the important subject of transportation planning. Today, I would 
like to report to you on the status of transportation planning, and what FHWA is 
doing to assist States and Metropolitan Planning Organizations (MPOs) in fulfilling 
the planning goals of the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 
(ISTEA) and the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). 

overview: the essential role of planning 

Transportation planning is the process of identifying transportation problems and 
looking for solutions that fulfill multiple national. State, and local goals. Statewide 
and metropolitan transportation planning processes, governed by Federal law (23 
United States Code (USC) sections 134 and 135; 49 USC sections 5303-6305) and 
applicable State and local laws, are required if Federal highway or transit funds are 
to be used for transportation investments in the State or metropolitan area. The 
planning process must do more than merely list highway and transit capital invest- 
ments. It must provide strategies for operating, managing, maintaining, and financ- 
ing an area’s transportation system in such a way as to best advance that area’s 
long-term goals. The Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) and the Federal 
Transit Administration (FTA) rely on the transportation planning process as the pri- 
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mary mechanism for cooperative decisionmaking at the State and local level. This 
means that local officials and others who anticipate using Federal transportation 
funds must be involved in planning. Transportation planning must be attentive to 
the public’s needs and include sufficient opportunities for public input. 

The planning process produces the information on which elected officials and pol- 
icymakers will base their decisions regarding transportation improvements, and 
helps ensure better, more informed decisionmaking. Transportation planners under- 
take comprehensive analyses and evaluation of the potential impact of transpor- 
tation plans and programs and, at the same time, address the aspirations and con- 
cerns of the community that these plans and programs serve. Planners examine 
past, present, and prospective trends, and issues associated with the demand for the 
movement of people and goods at local, rural, metropolitan, statewide, national, and 
international levels. Public officials equipped with this information can make deci- 
sions that address key community objectives and tradeoffs, while reducing unantici- 
pated consequences. 

Transportation planning must reflect the desires of communities and take into ac- 
count the impacts on both the natural and human environments. Transportation 
plans should help regions and communities set and achieve their goals. A com- 
prehensive planning process that considers land use, development, safety, and secu- 
rity, also helps ensure that transportation decisions will be made in an environ- 
mentally sensitive way. The States, MPOs, and transit operators choose which 
projects will advance. The Federal role is to provide funds, standards, technical as- 
sistance, and planning models so that State and local decisionmakers are able to 
make the best transportation choices for their area within the funding available. 

PLANNING UNDER ISTEA AND TEA-21 

ISTEA made significant changes in the metropolitan and statewide planning re- 
quirements for highways and transit, requiring greater attention to public involve- 
ment, fiscal prudence, and multimodal transportation systems planning. In addition, 
ISTEA provided State and local governments more flexibility in determining trans- 
portation solutions, whether transit or highways. ISTEA instituted statewide plan- 
ning and continued the metropolitan planning processes as the framework for mak- 
ing these decisions. As a result, much of the past 10 years has been devoted to ad- 
justing to these changes and applying the new requirements. In most cases, the 
MPOs, State Departments of Transportation (DOTs), and transit operators have 
worked together in a cooperative way to implement the changes. The ISTEA reforms 
have resulted in more attention to developing financially sound transportation plans 
and programs and to involving the public and stakeholder interest groups in devel- 
oping the plans and programs. The changes have enhanced and improved the integ- 
rity and effectiveness of the transportation decisionmaking process, but continued 
progress is needed. 

To assist the MPOs, State DOTs, and transit operators in implementing the 
ISTEA changes, FHWA and FTA have focused on conducting training courses, pro- 
viding technical assistance, supporting peer exchanges, identifying best practices, 
and preparing case studies. 

The changes initiated by ISTEA were carried forward by TEA-21 with some fur- 
ther refinements. The financial discipline in the development of plans and programs 
introduced in ISTEA was continued, with an added requirement that financial esti- 
mates be developed cooperatively between the State and MPO. 

By statute, metropolitan transportation plans must address a minimum of a twen- 
ty-year planning horizon and be updated on a schedule identified by the Secretary 
(currently 3 years in non-attainment areas and 5 years in attainment areas). By 
statute. Transportation Improvement Programs (TIPs) address a 3-year horizon and 
must be updated at least every 2 years at the State and metropolitan level. State 
plans are updated on a cycle identified by the State. In non-attainment areas, under 
the Clean Air Act, FHWA and FTA have sought, in cooperation with the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (EPA), to develop approaches to more effectively integrate 
air quality and transportation planning timeframes and processes. This is a con- 
tinuing challenge, which will arise in reauthorization. 

Section 1308 of TEA-21 directed the Secretary to eliminate the separate require- 
ment for a Major Investment Study (MIS) and integrate the remainder of the proc- 
ess into the environment and planning processes. Although regulatory changes have 
not been completed, FHWA and FTA have fostered and supported experimentation 
with alternative approaches, as mutually developed at the State and local level. 

While ISTEA and TEA-2 1 strengthened the role of MPOs and local governments 
in transportation planning and programming. States continue to have the primary 
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role, responsibility, and authority-albeit in a framework of consultation and coopera- 
tion with MPOs, local governments, and transit operators. 

Since the passage of ISTEA and TEA-21, States have become more involved in 
comprehensive transportation planning, including the development of multi-modal 
transportation plans. As a result, many States are now engaged in activities, such 
as rural freight issues, which previously received little attention. Because the state- 
wide planning process is continuing to evolve, many States are looking at ways to 
restructure their transportation planning and programming processes. They are de- 
termining which decisions should be made at the State level and which can be de- 
cided at the rural or metropolitan level. 

INSTITUTIONAL CAPACITY BUILDING 

FHWA and FTA have jointly developed specialized training courses and new tools 
and procedures that address the emerging needs. Also, FHWA and FTA have spon- 
sored peer exchanges that have allowed States, MPOs, and transit operators to 
share hest practices. 

FHWA and FTA, in a collaborative effort with the American Association of State 
Highway and Transportation Officials (AASHTO), the American Public Transpor- 
tation Association (APTA), the Association of Metropolitan Planning Organizations 
(AMPO), and the National Association of Regional Councils (NARC), have launched 
the Metropolitan Capacity Building (MCB) Program-an initiative to strengthen 
MPOs. The program is targeted not only for transportation professionals, but also 
the elected officials who make transportation decisions. Collecting, synthesizing, and 
disseminating examples of successful innovations by States, MPOs, and transit oper- 
ators, the Capacity Building initiative provides multiple mechanisms for getting 
critical information to decisionmakers. Moreover, it helps spread innovation in deci- 
sionmaking by publicizing the new techniques and strategies developed by State and 
local officials. This initiative has supported peer exchanges focusing on transpor- 
tation modeling and fiscal constraint. A new course on metropolitan planning has 
been developed to provide public officials and staff with an overview of planning 
process expectations and options. A public officials briefing book has been prepared, 
directed specifically to helping elected officials understand their role and respon- 
sihilities, as well as the overall planning process. Additional activities are in devel- 
opment and will be disseminated over the coming year. 

In addition to the involvement of the MPO, State DOT, and transit operators, 
TEA-21 made it very clear that new parties should be coming to the planning table 
at both the metropolitan and statewide levels. TEA-21 added a requirement that 
freight shippers and users of public transit be provided a reasonable opportunity to 
comment on transportation plans and programs. Among the most important parties 
to come to the planning table are local officials, and TEA-21 emphasized the impor- 
tance of bringing non-metropolitan officials into the process. Most States have proce- 
dures for engaging local officials throughout their planning and programming proc- 
esses. FHWA and FTA are working hard with States and MPOs to improve or other- 
wise enhance their efforts to bring non-metropolitan local officials, freight shippers, 
and users of public transit to the table and involve them in planning and program- 
ming. 

FHWA and FTA have advanced several initiatives, including safety conscious 
planning, implementation of the Intelligent Transportation Systems (ITS) Architec- 
ture requirements, freight planning, work zone safety, and operational improve- 
ments. These efforts have contributed to congestion mitigation and enhanced safety 
consideration. 


TRANSPORTATION PLANNING AND SMART GROWTH 

Today, we frequently hear the term “smart growth"-a term that means different 
things to different people. FHWA views “smart growth” as a set of State and local 
policies and programs designed to protect and preserve valuable natural and cul- 
tural resources and make efficient use of existing infrastructure, while accommo- 
dating economic development and population growth. “Smart growth” policies link 
transportation projects with desired land use patterns in order to make more effi- 
cient use of infrastructure and reduce environmental impact. Land use and trans- 
portation have a symbiotic relationship. How development occurs can greatly influ- 
ence regional travel patterns and, in turn, the degree of access provided by the 
transportation system can influence land use distribution. Transportation affects 
land use just as do affordable housing, good schools, and low crime rates. 

State and local governments have the responsibility for establishing growth poli- 
cies. Transportation agencies respect those policies and work with the State and 
local requirements. Smart growth can mean State and local land use strategies to 
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increase population and housing densities and make transit more viable, and it can 
also mean managing and operating existing highway, transit, and other transpor- 
tation modes to maintain or improve performance for each mode without adversely 
affecting neighborhoods or urban centers. The goals for smart growth include knit- 
ting transportation improvement projects and public/private investments so that 
they merge as seamlessly as possible into the community; supporting the provision 
of mixed use development, where feasible, so that transit, bicycle and pedestrian fa- 
cilities, and ferry boats are viable options to driving; and accommodating the flow 
of freight and passengers throughout the country so that the economy can continue 
to grow. 

Smart growth does not mean pitting transit or any other mode against highways. 
We recognize that it is impractical to completely build our way out of congestion 
in our most congested metropolitan areas. But that does not mean that we think 
that new roads and improvements to the existing road network should be elimi- 
nated. It is not an issue of highways versus transit. It is an issue of expanding 
transportation choices and providing a balanced intermodal transportation system 
that allows for the efficient and economical movement of people and goods. In some 
areas that may mean more transit and in other areas it may entail significant road- 
way improvements, and in most areas it probably means both. It is up to State and 
local officials to decide how best to address their unique set of circumstances, and 
it is the Department of Transportation’s role to help them best implement their de- 
cision. 

While FHWA and FTA strongly believe that land use decisions are State and local 
decisions, and should remain that way, we do believe that there is much to be 
gained from more coordination among State and local planning, zoning, and housing 
authorities, and environmental and transportation officials, in reaching those deci- 
sions. We also believe that there should be more dialog between local decision- 
makers and transportation professionals on the connections between land use and 
surface transportation-including, for example, more dialog between airport sponsors 
and metropolitan planning organizations. Such dialogs would allow us to learn from 
each other and produce better transportation outcomes. 

FHWA’s role in promoting “smart growth” is to provide technical assistance and 
training to our State and local customers concerning the linkages between transpor- 
tation and land use. Along with FTA, we will work cooperatively with other Federal 
agencies such as the Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) and 
the EPA, to assist us with transportation-related issues, such as affordable housing 
or brownfields, to provide as much assistance as possible in the form of research, 
technical expertise, and training to local and State governments. At the same time, 
we will be mindful that the people of this country hold freedom of mobility as a 
cherished individual right. 

In addition to the Metropolitan and statewide Capacity Building Program men- 
tioned above, our efforts to help State and local governments make smart decisions 
about growth include support for the Transportation Enhancements Program, the 
Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Improvement Program (CMAQ), the Trans- 
portation and Community and System Preservation Pilot Program (TCSP), and re- 
search in areas such as value pricing, modeling, and land use. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNITY AND SYSTEM PRESERVATION PILOT PROGRAM (TCSP) 

The TCSP program was created by section 1221 of TEA-21, as a competitive dis- 
cretionary program to stimulate innovative strategies for using transportation in- 
vestments to achieve economic growth, while simultaneously protecting the environ- 
ment and ensuring a high quality of life. TCSP projects funded in fiscal year (FY) 
1999 and fiscal year 2000 are demonstrating results that include: developing new 
analytical tools to assess the impacts of transportation and land use alternatives on 
mobility and economic development; expanding the range of partners involved in 
transportation and land use planning; and demonstrating design practices that in- 
crease travel options and improve the character of local communities. For example, 
TCSP grants are being used in Mono County, California; Centreville, Delaware; and 
Cleveland, Ohio to investigate design changes that can improve safety and pedes- 
trian access, while still maintaining traffic flow, where high-traffic roads run 
through community centers. A TCSP project in Oregon will survey the impact on 
travel patterns of telecommuting centers being developed in rural Oregon by the Or- 
egon Department of Energy. 

TCSP was authorized in TEA-21 at $25 million per year. The response to the pro- 
gram has been positive — between fiscal year 1999 and fiscal year 2002, we received 
approximately 1,332 applications totaling $906 million in response to Eederal Reg- 
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ister Notices. With the pending announcement of fiscal year 2002 TCSP awards, 
there will he a total of 420 TCSP grant awards. 

A significant number of TCSP projects in fiscal year 2001 and 2002 were des- 
ignated in congressional committee reports. While many of these projects might not 
have been selected in a competitive process similar to the one used to recommend 
the fiscal year 1999 and 2000 TCSP discretionary awards, we can state that all 
projects that have received funds are statutorily eligible. 

Although FHWA believes that a truly discretionary program, administered 
through a competitive merit-based process, would allow us to better maximize the 
benefits of the TCSP program, we are working aggressively to ensure that the funds 
provided for TCSP projects are used to advance the program’s goals as established 
in TEA-21. 

TCSP outreach efforts by FHWA, including a comprehensive report on the first 
3 years of implementation based in part on interviews with grantees, have elicited 
suggestions for improving TCSP in reauthorization. Suggestions include: award fu- 
ture TCSP grants through a competitive process; continue to emphasize learning 
and knowledge transfer; and maintain a focus on both planning and implementa- 
tion. 


CONCLUSION 

ISTEA and TEA-21 have provided us a solid and balanced structure around 
which to shape reauthorization legislation and we will build on the programmatic 
and financial initiatives of these two historic surface transportation acts. To this 
end, we will apply the core principles enunciated by Secretary Mineta in testimony 
before this committee in January, including: 

• Building on the intermodal approaches of ISTEA and TEA-21; * Preserving 
funding flexibility to allow the broadest application of funds to transportation solu- 
tions, as identified by State and local governments; and 

• Simplifying Federal transportation programs and continuing efforts to stream- 
line project approval and implementation. 

In reauthorization, we want to work with this committee and with our partners 
in the transportation community to find additional means of assisting States to 
strengthen and improve their transportation planning processes to better achieve 
not only their transportation goals but their other societal goals as well. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for the opportunity to testify. I look forward to 
responding to any questions you may have. 


Responses of Cynthia Burbank to Additional Questions From Senator Smith 

Transportation Planning and Smart Growth 

Question 1. A recent report by the Transportation Research Board on long-term 
research needs states, “Research on transportation and the environment has only 
recently begun to explore in any significant depth the complex relationships among 
land development patterns, transportation investments, travel behavior and con- 
sequent environmental impacts.” Please comment on the practicalities of imple- 
menting a “smart growth” program given our limited understanding of these rela- 
tionships. 

Response. FHWA’s approach to Smart Growth recognizes the limits of our knowl- 
edge of the complex relationships among land use, transportation, and environment. 
Our approach relies on (a) research into these relationships, often via case study ap- 
proaches and through research partnering with other organizations; and (b) def- 
erence to State and local governments in establishing and carrying out land use and 
Smart Growth policies, based on the circumstances and community values on issues 
such as economic growth and environmental quality in each State or area. 

Question 2. How can we develop a more outcome-oriented transportation planning 
process that relies less on mandatory planning processes? 

Response. FHWA has initiated Planning “Capacity Building” programs to improve 
the planning process through best practices, case studies, training, peer-to-peer ex- 
changes, and technical assistance tools. This is a cooperative effort with Federal 
Transit Administration (FTA), the American Public Transit Association (APTA), the 
Association of Metropolitan Planning Organizations (AMPO), the National Associa- 
tion of Regional Councils (NARC), and the American Association of Highway and 
Transportation Officials (AASHTO). 

As part of this Capacity Building initiative, we are focusing on “performance- 
based planning,” which several States and metropolitan planning organizations 
(MPOs) have undertaken. We will disseminate information and case studies on per- 
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formance-based planning and will encourage all States and MPOs to adopt perform- 
ance-based planning, which focuses on establishing outcome goals, tracking 
progress, and making adjustments as needed to achieve those outcome goals. 


Statement of Kenneth J. Leonard, Director, Bureau of Planning, Wisconsin 
Department of Transportation, on Behalf of the American Association of 
State Highway and Transportation Officials 

Founded in 1914, AASHTO represents the departments concerned with highway 
and transportation in the 50 States, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. Its 
mission is a transportation system for the Nation that balances mobility, economic 
prosperity, safety and the environment. 

tea-21 reauthorization — statewide transportation planning 
AASHTO Recommends that Congress Consider the following: 

Freight 

• Provide funding to support the development and implementation of a training 
and capacity-building program to strengthen the ability of State and local transpor- 
tation agencies to effectively address freight transportation issues. 

• Provide funding for the FHWA research program to support freight transpor- 
tation research that includes the private sector, and allows the pooling of U.S. DOT 
modal agency funds. 

• Establish and fund a Freight Transportation Cooperative Research Program. 

• Strengthen the transportation data programs and link them to national. State 
and local planning for freight transportation. 

• Authorize a Freight Advisory Council that will communicate to U.S. DOT, 
State DOTs, and others the industry’s needs and issues. 

Financial Constraint 

• Calculate financial constraint based on total dollars in the program compared 
to total revenue available, including both Federal and State funds. 

• Allow flexibility in the documentation requirements used by States to dem- 
onstrate financial constraint. 

• Revise financial planning and financial constraint requirements for mega- 
projects to get away from the “one size fits all approach” that impacts all projects 
over a certain cost level. 

• Permit the States and implementing agencies to cooperatively develop defini- 
tions of “anticipated full funding” and “reasonably available.” 

• Permit projects for which discretionary funding is being sought to be included 
in financially constrained TIPs. 

• Permit a 10-year fiscal constraint time horizon for purposes of the metropolitan 
long range transportation plan. 

Major Investment Studies 

• Direct U.S. DOT to eliminate the MIS requirements effective immediately and 
not make elimination of the MIS contingent on the issuance of new regulations. 

• Authorize State DOTs and MPOs to develop optional procedures (with public 
transit operators, as appropriate) through which decisions reached in the statewide 
and metropolitan planning process regarding purpose-and-need and range of alter- 
natives would be binding in the NEPA process. 

Planning Timeline 

• Continue to provide flexibility to States as to the content of statewide Long 
Range Transportation Plans, performance measures and planning horizons so long 
as a minimum 20-year horizon is maintained. 

• Change the update cycle for Long Range Metropolitan Transportation Plans 
from 3 years to 5 years. 

Land Use and Smart Growth 

• Continue to defer to local and State governments on whether and how to con- 
sider land use in the course of transportation planning. 

Consultation 

• Continue the existing balance of decisionmaking authority between the MPO, 
the State and local officials. 
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Planning Roles and Responsibilities 

• Maintain the current balance of responsibility for the development of highway 
transit and intermodal projects, and reaffirm the leadership role and authority of 
the States. 

• Retain the current definitions of planning “consultation, cooperation and co- 
ordination.” 

• Retain the existing program structure rather than authorizing new set-asides 
or program categories. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Ken Leonard. I am the Director of the Bureau of Plan- 
ning at the Wisconsin Department of Transportation. I am speaking today on behalf 
of the American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials 
(AASHTO) in my role as vice chairman of the AASHTO Standing Committee on 
Planning. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you on behalf of the State transportation officials across the 
country for inviting AASHTO to participate in this hearing to examine the State of 
the transportation planning process. My testimony today will address a number of 
specific planning issues that have drawn attention, including freight planning ca- 
pacity, financial constraint provisions, local consultation, performance-based plan- 
ning and the role of State department of transportation (DOTs) with respect to land 
use. First, I want preface my remarks with the observation that the statewide 
transportation planning process is very complicated, in part because of the very 
complex set of transportation challenges that the transportation planning process 
must address, but also because of the many layers of Federal and State transpor- 
tation and environmental statutes and directives that guide the process. From our 
perspective, the goal should be to simplify the process and not add further com- 
plexity. 

Federal law has long established that the Federal-aid highway program is a “fed- 
erally assisted State program”. The program has evolved through the years and, in 
addition to providing roles for Federal and State officials, provides roles for local 
governments and Metropolitan Planning Organizations (MPOs). 

The Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA) was important as 
the first piece of transportation legislation in the post-interstate era. ISTEA set in 
motion a positive effort toward implementation of a responsive transportation pro- 
gram designed to meet a diversity of national transportation needs. 

ISTEA placed a strong emphasis on the transportation planning process, includ- 
ing much more emphasis on public involvement. In addition, ISTEA included 23 
planning factors for use in statewide planning, and 16 planning factors for use in 
Metropolitan Planning. While much of this type of analysis and public involvement 
was already being done by many State DOTs, ISTEA placed stronger emphasis on 
these matters. 

The successor to ISTEA, the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century 
(TEA-21) consolidated the planning factors into seven, including: 

• Support the economic vitality of the Nation, the States and MPOs. 

• Increase the safety and security of the transportation system for motorized and 
non-motorized users. 

• Increase the accessibility and mobility options for people and freight. 

• Protect and enhance the environment, promote energy conservation and qual- 
ity of life. 

• Enhance the integration and connectivity of the transportation system, across 
and between modes throughout the State for people and freight. 

• Promote efficient system management and operation; and 

• Emphasize the preservation of the existing transportation system. 

TEA-21 also included a provision that failure to consider any one of the planning 
factors is not actionable in a court of law. In part, this recognizes the need to allow 
diverse approaches that reflect the unique conditions in each State — i.e.. State con- 
stitutional and statutory requirements, geographic size and population, institutional 
history, political environments and differing transportation challenges, needs and 
priorities. Despite its complexity, the post-interstate transportation planning proc- 
ess has evolved effectively because of support for innovation, understanding of the 
need for flexible approaches and emphasis on training, technical assistance and in- 
formation sharing rather than command and control oversight. 

Current Transportation Planning Practices and Innovative Approaches 

The current framework for statewide and metropolitan transportation planning 
was established in TEA-21 and its predecessor ISTEA. In the past decade, we have 
seen significant changes in the transportation planning process. We have strength- 
ened the stakeholder and public involvement, and established multi-modal planning 
processes that take into account a broad array of factors, including community input 
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and goals, economic development, improved access to transportation facilities and 
services for all, and enhanced environmental quality and protection. 

In addition, there has been a renewed focus on attainment of the Federal clean 
air standards, and with that we have incorporated transportation conformity re- 
quirements into the planning process. The objective of transportation conformity is 
to better harmonize transportation and air quality planning and to ensure that 
transportation investments do not thwart clean air goals. 

While the transportation planning processes within the States and metropolitan 
areas are generally sound and should be retained, some improvements can be made 
to simplify and improve the efficiency and effectiveness of the process. However, in 
doing so, we need to ensure that new requirements are not added that will encum- 
ber the processes that have evolved over the past decade. In addition, the U.S. DOT 
should continue and enhance its training, technical assistance, capacity building 
and information sharing efforts. 

Greater Focus on Freight in the Transportation Planning Process 

Both ISTEA and TEA-21 emphasize the need for increased attention to freight 
movement in their planning factors. States have been including the freight system 
in their statewide multimodal transportation plans as required first by ISTEA. As 
part of this effort, Wisconsin, and a number of other States, include a freight advi- 
sory committee as part of their planning process that engages both freight transpor- 
tation providers and shippers. 

Recognizing the increased importance of freight transportation, AASHTO has cre- 
ated a new committee to focus on freight, the Special Committee on Intermodal 
Transportation and Economic Expansion. 

AASHTO has also been putting increased emphasis on freight planning in its 
tools development and capacity building for States and MPOs. Currently we are 
funding a research project on “Best practices in statewide Freight Planning” which 
will examine planning in States where efforts have been made to better understand 
goods movement. The lessons learned in this project will then be passed on to other 
States and MPOs. We will also be conducting a workshop this year on the need for 
better intermodal freight connections. The objective of this workshop will be to im- 
prove the awareness within States and MPOs of intermodal freight needs. 

In addition, AASHTO is sponsoring an increasing amount of freight research 
through the National Cooperative Highway Research Program administered by the 
Transportation Research Board (TRB). I am personally chairing a research project 
for $500,000 to develop “Methods for Forecasting statewide Freight Movements and 
Related Performance Measures”. The results of this research should improve our 
ability to predict future freight movements so we can plan and construct facilities 
accordingly. Another research project is entitled “Freight Movement by Rail — Im- 
pacts and Opportunities”. This project will examine the relationships between rail 
and other freight modes to identify opportunities for rail as part of an optimum mix. 

To facilitate freight consideration in the planning process, AASHTO recommends 
the following actions: 

• $10 million annually should be provided to support an initiative through which 
the U.S. DOT and the State DOTs will jointly develop and implement a training 
and capacity-building program to strengthen the ability of State and local transpor- 
tation agencies to effectively address freight transportation issues. 

• Congress should increase funding for the FHWA research program to support 
freight transportation research that includes the private sector, and allows the pool- 
ing of U.S. DOT modal agency funds. A Freight Transportation Cooperative Re- 
search Program should be created and funded in the range of $5 million to $7.5 mil- 
lion annually. The transportation data programs should be strengthened and linked 
effectively to national. State and local planning for freight transportation. 

AASHTO’s recommendations to Congress also include support for authorizing a 
Freight Advisory Council that would communicate to U.S. DOT, State DOTs and 
others with one voice the industry’s needs and issues. 

Financially Constrained Plans 

ISTEA included a provision for a financially constrained Transportation Improve- 
ment Program (TIP) and State Transportation Improvement Program (STIP). Subse- 
quent FHWA regulations defined this requirement to mean fiscal constraint by type 
of fund and year, with no over-programming. 

TEA-21 continued requirements for financial constraint for State Transportation 
Improvement Programs (STIPS) and urban Transportation Improvement Programs 
(TIPS). The intent of these requirements was to match program-level project com- 
mitments to overall resources at the planning and program development stage in 
order to avoid the creation of wish lists of projects for which funds might not be 
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realistically available for the foreseeable future under any circumstances. While the 
expectation for a fiscally constrained planning and programming process is both rea- 
sonable and beneficial, in practice it is sometimes being applied to cash-flow and 
project management. 

From the State DOT perspective, the financial constraint requirement makes it 
difficult for States to make adjustments needed as to which projects can move for- 
ward to obligation and letting. States need flexibility in managing their programs 
to he able to make adjustments should a project become delayed. The financial con- 
straint provision makes it difficult to move forward another ready project for fund- 
ing should a project in the STIP be delayed for any reason. It is equally difficult 
to move forward with projects when unanticipated State initiatives make additional 
funds available. 

The TEA-21 reauthorization legislation needs to provide sufficient flexibility in fi- 
nancial constraint and timing to allow States to deal with unexpected delays in 
project development and in working with their State le^slatures to obtain adequate 
funding. State DOTs and MPOs need flexibility and discretion in the development 
of their STIPs and TIPs to enable them to deal with the realities of cash-flow, uncer- 
tainties in project schedules, and fluctuating funding levels. Moreover, when air 
quality and other environmental laws are paired with financial constraint require- 
ments, it creates a bureaucratic maze that delays needed projects and prevents 
States from concluding the NEPA process on large, multi-phase projects whose costs 
are spread over a long time period. 

AASHTO believes that the TEA-21 reauthorization legislation should increase 
flexibility related to financial constraint in State and Metropolitan Transportation 
Improvement Programs. AASHTO recommends legislative changes that: 

1. Calculate financial constraint based on total dollars in the program compared 
to total revenue available, including both Federal and State funds. 2. Allow flexi- 
bility in the documentation requirements used by States to demonstrate financial 
constraint. 3. Revise financial planning and financial constraint requirements for 
mega-projects to get away from the “one size fits all approach” that impacts all 
projects over a certain cost level. 4. Permit the States and implementing agencies 
to cooperatively develop definitions of “anticipated full funding” and “reasonably 
available”. 5. Permit projects for which discretionary funding is being sought to be 
included in financially constrained TIPs. 6. Permit a 10-year fiscal constraint time 
horizon for purposes of the metropolitan long range transportation plan. 

In practice, the problem with the Financially Constrained Plan is that it is too 
strictly applied, and has become more of a cash-flow financial management instru- 
ment. 

Major Investment Studies 

In October, 1993, FHWA issued revised regulations implementing the planning 
provisions of ISTEA. These revised regulations included a new concept — the major 
investment study or MIS, which was not specifically required in ISTEA itself. 

The regulations required an MIS for any “major metropolitan transportation in- 
vestment” where “Federal funds are potentially involved”. The regulations defined 
a major investment as a “high-type highway or transit improvement of substantial 
cost that is expected to have a significant effect on capacity, traffic flow, level of 
service, or mode share at the transportation corridor or subarea level”. 

Two options were allowed for preparing an MIS. Under “Option 1 “, the MIS was 
prepared as a stand-alone study prior to the NEPA process. Under “Option 2”, the 
MiS was combined with the EIS into a single document. 

The two options for the MIS raised significant concerns: 

• Option 1 MIS (prepare MIS, then EIS): When Option 1 was used, the “deci- 
sions” made in the MIS process were often discarded when the NEPA process began. 
In effect, it became necessary to start over again in the NEPA process, which caused 
the MIS process to lose credibility among agencies and the public. 

• Option 2 MIS (prepare MIS and EIS together): While the Option 2 MIS avoid- 
ed the problems with Option 1, it also provided less flexibility. The Option 2 MIS 
was, in fact, an expanded EIS; it did not provide a vehicle for conducting a corridor- 
level planning study before making a commitment to prepare a full EIS for a spe- 
cific project. 

In reaction to the experience with the MIS, Congress enacted Section 1308 of 
TEA-21 which directed U.S. DOT to “eliminate the major investment study ... as 
a separate requirement and promulgate regulations to integrate such requirement, 
as appropriate, as part of the analysis required under the planning and NEPA proc- 
esses for highway and transit projects. 

Section 1308 also provided that “the scope of the applicability of such regulations 
shall be no broader than the scope of such section”. 
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In May, 2000, FHWA and FTA issued a notice of proposed rulemaking (NPRM) 
for new statewide and metropolitan planning regulations. Pursuant to Section 1308 
of TEA-21, the proposed regulations would have eliminated the MIS as a stand- 
alone requirement. However, the proposed regulations also would have created a 
new requirement with broader application. 

In its comments on the NPRM, AASHTO strongly opposed the MIS integration 
provisions in the FHWA’s proposed planning regulations. AASHTO raised several 
objections, including: 

• The proposal created a new requirement that applied to all projects, not just 
major investments. Because the new requirement was broader in its applicability 
than the original MIS regulation, it directly contradicted Section 1308 of TEA-21. 
* The new requirement created a mandatory process, which had the potential to be- 
come extremely resource-intensive. * The new process did nothing to ensure that de- 
cisions made in the planning stage would be accepted in the NEPA process. 

AASHTO’s recommendation regarding the MIS issue when it is considered in the 
reauthorization of TEA-21 is that Congress direct U.S. DOT to eliminate the MIS 
requirement effective immediately, and not make elimination of the MIS contingent 
on the issuance of new regulations. 

AASHTO also recommends that Congress authorize State DOTs and MPOs to de- 
velop optional procedures (with public transit operators, as appropriate) through 
which decisions reached in the statewide and metropolitan planning process regard- 
ing purpose-and-need and range of alternatives would be binding in the NEPA proc- 
ess. 

Planning Timelines 

With regard to State Long Range Transportation Plans, Congress should continue 
to provide flexibility to States as to content of Long Range Plans, performance meas- 
ures and planning horizons so long as a minimum 20-year horizon is maintained. 

TEA-21 required that each MPO develop a Metropolitan Long Range Transpor- 
tation Plan with a minimum 20-year forecast period. Metropolitan planning provi- 
sions in TEA-21 establish general guidelines for State DOTs, MPOs and transit 
agencies to follow in updating MPO plans, which FHWA requires every 3 years. 

However, in a 3-year update cycle, MPOs don’t have adequate time to improve 
their data collection and modeling processes. Further, the 3 year update cycle makes 
it difficult to involve the public since the planning agency is always in a continuous 
update cycle. If the update cycle was changed to 5 years, MPOs would be able to 
strengthen the planning process by improving the data and updating their modeling 
tools. 

To overcome the problems listed above, AASHTO advocates that Congress change 
the update cycle for Long Range Metropolitan Transportation Plans from 3 years 
to 5 years. 

Land Use and Smart Growth 

TEA-21 requires consideration of projects and strategies that will, among other 
things, “increase accessibility and mobility options” and “enhance the integration of 
the transportation system.” These parallel considerations are often included in land 
use planning activities. TEA-21 correctly eliminated any specific reference to State- 
level responsibility for land use planning in recognition that States only rarely have 
authority to directly make land use decisions. 

Land use has historically been considered to be a local government function. Most 
States, as a matter of State law or practice, defer most or all land use decision- 
making to local units of government. Land use reflects a number of local cir- 
cumstances, and local officials should have the responsibility to determine land use 
for their particular area. Trying to legislate one particular approach to land use — 
a “one size fits all” approach — simply would not be workable from an interjurisdic- 
tional perspective. 

Congress should ensure that Federal statutes continue to defer to local and State 
governments on whether and how to consider land use in the course of transpor- 
tation planning. 

With regard to Smart Growth, Wisconsin has “Smart Growth” legislation, and has 
worked cooperatively with local units of government and developed a “Transpor- 
tation Guide” for the local communities to use in developing their comprehensive 
plans. This stresses the importance of planning for land use and transportation to- 
gether once the community has determined its vision. 

AASHTO has several Smart Growth related activities underway, including: 

• Sponsoring meetings and working with State DOTs, U.S. DOT and other orga- 
nizations on Context Sensitive Design. AASHTO supports Context Sensitive Design, 
and attention to the way streets and highways are routed or redesigned through liv- 
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ing areas to lessen any negative effects they may have on the livability of an area. 
AASHTO is developing a guide on context sensitive design, which is slated for publi- 
cation later this year. * Through a grant from FHWA and EPA, AASHTO is spon- 
soring a Smart Growth competition to highlight new and innovative Smart Growth 
initiatives being tried around the country. 

• AASHTO has launched an Environmental Stewardship initiative to assist 
State DOTs in capacity building efforts to deliver needed transportation projects in 
a manner that preserves and enhances our environment. 

Under this Environmental Stewardship initiative, AASHTO is working with 
FHWA, other Federal agencies, and environmental organizations in the establish- 
ment of a Center for Environmental Excellence, 

AASHTO is also sponsoring an Environmental Stewardship pilot program to 
again disseminate information about best practices in working with the environ- 
ment. 

Several State DOTs, such as New York, have incorporated environmental stew- 
ardship into all facets of their operations, whether planning and designing new fa- 
cilities, or maintenance activities such as grass cutting. 

Are the appropriate parties being included in the process? 

Congress should continue the existing balance of decisionmaking authority be- 
tween the MPO, the State and local officials. This would continue already proven 
arrangements that have worked well for a decade and been agreed to by transpor- 
tation officials and professionals nationwide. 

In particular, the current relationships in rural areas should remain unchanged. 
Rural transportation planning already is fully encompassed by the statewide plan- 
ning provisions of 23 USC section 135, which have been institutionalized nationally 
since ISTEA. Indeed, in most States a comparable rural/statewide transportation 
planning process was in place before ISTEA. 

Much has been said about the changes that TEA-21 made to consultation with 
rural officials. In fact, a review of the language in both statutes reveals that the 
net effect of the changes is that, with respect to nonmetropolitan areas, States are 
to consult not only with certain “elected officials”, but also with affected local offi- 
cials “with responsibility for transportation.” 

There is no question that there must be consultation, and we believe that in most 
States this is taking place. Where local officials are being left out of planning discus- 
sions, we believe that FHWA should consider some type of case-by-case action to en- 
sure consultation. However, failure by one State or area to consult should not be- 
come the basis for imposing broad regulations that dictate how the States should 
consult with their local officials. 

In Wisconsin, rural planning is a collaborative effort between the States, regional 
planning commissions and local government. This arrangement goes back to the 
1960’s. These parties coordinate their planning activities utilizing advisory commit- 
tees, intergovernmental committees, guidance documents, association meetings, pub- 
lic involvement, etc. In addition, Wisconsin has a Local Roads and Streets Council 
composed of all levels of government: counties, towns, villages, cities and State. This 
council develops and evaluates local road data and develops policy initiatives based 
on that data as well as evaluates policy and program options on funding. Other 
States have similar arrangements for their local planning depending on their unique 
institutional and statutory authority. 

Have the planning partners been given the proper roles and mandate? 

In recognizing statutorily that the Federal-aid highway program is a “federally as- 
sisted State program”, TEA-21 acknowledges two centuries of federalism. Implicit 
in this recognition is an appreciation of the central role that the States perform in 
the development of our surface transportation system, even as other jurisdictions 
and institutions — local government, MPOs, tribal governments and Federal agen- 
cies — have come to play important parts. The nation is well-served by the current 
balance of responsibility for the development of highway, transit and intermodal 
projects, and AASHTO recommends that Congress maintain this balance and reaf- 
firm the leadership role and authority of the States as TEA-21 is reauthorized. 

Congress should continue TEA-21’s decisionmaking responsibilities, processes, 
and procedures for planning, programming and project selection. This means retain- 
ing the balance of decisionmaking between States and MPOs, and State and rural 
officials; retaining the current definitions of planning “consultation, cooperation and 
coordination,” and meeting needs through the existing program structure, rather 
than through new set-asides. 
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Do planning organizations have adequate capacity, tools and resources to carry out 
their assigned role and responsibilities^ 

AASHTO is working closely with the Federal Highway Administration, the Fed- 
eral Transit Administration, the Association of Metropolitan Planning Organiza- 
tions, and the National Association of Regional Councils to develop and deploy var- 
ious capacity building tools to assist transportation planners. Several initiatives are 
included in this activity, including a web site where transportation planning assist- 
ance can be disseminated. 

In addition, AASHTO has been working closely with the Transportation Research 
Board (TRB) to continue to improve planning tools. There are on-going projects re- 
lated to safety, freight planning, rural planning, public involvement, economic bene- 
fits, and innovative financing. There are additional needs for techniques to deal with 
capacity needs to support the nations’ economy, accelerating the renewal of our 
highways, providing reliable travel times, and making improvements in highway 
safety. In fact, in these four areas, AASHTO is working cooperatively with FHWA 
to identify research needed to address these problems. These research proposals will 
be completed in time to be considered during reauthorization of TEA-21. 

However, if there are increases in requirements through the Federal legislative 
or regulatory process, it will be difficult to meet them through the planning process. 
Currently, planning and research for States and their localities is supported by 2 
per cent of certain Federal aid categories. If the overall Federal program grows, 
planning funds should be sufficient. But if the program does not grow, there will 
not be enough planning funds to keep up with new challenges let alone any new 
requirements. For years, Wisconsin has shared its planning funds with the MPOs, 
regional planning commissions and local government. This is becoming much more 
difficult. In addition, research at the national level is critically under funded. 

Summary 

As statewide and Metropolitan planning issues are considered in the reauthoriza- 
tion of TEA-21, it is important to recognize the differences among States and pro- 
vide adequate flexibility. The reauthorization legislation needs to include flexibility 
that allows States and MPOs to adapt it to different parts of the country based on 
government structure, geography, population and a number of other important fac- 
tors. 

In addition to legislative changes, AASHTO is particularly concerned about any 
Eederal planning regulations that may come forward after the reauthorization legis- 
lation is passed. AASHTO strongly believes that such regulations should be con- 
sistent with congressional intent. 

Thank you for allowing me to present AASHTO’s perspective on these issues. 
AASHTO is available to work with you and your staff on these important issues 
that will be considered in the reauthorization of TEA-21. I would be happy to an- 
swer any questions here, or in writing. 


Responses of Kenneth Leonard to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question. Do you feel that computer simulations, an example of which would be 
TRANSIMS, are (or could be) valuable in the planning process? Are, or could they 
be, effective in the examination of various planning options? 

Response. A computer simulation approach to estimating and analyzing travel in 
a metropolitan area holds great potential for evaluating a number of issues cur- 
rently of concern to policymakers at the Federal, State, metropolitan and local level. 
The principal development effort for a computer simulation approach has been 
through the TRANSIMS project under the sponsorship of the U.S. Department of 
Transportation and Environmental Protection Agency. Because TRANSIMS models 
the travel of individual travelers and vehicles as opposed to predicting aggregate 
travel for entire zones, it has the potential to more accurately estimate travel as 
well as to address a number of issues that current travel demand models are unable 
to address. These issues include, for example, analysis of travel by various segments 
of the population, differences in travel characteristics by time of day, the effects of 
a number of traffic operations and Intelligent Transportation System (ITS) meas- 
ures, the effects of priority treatments for transit and/or high occupancy vehicles, 
as well as the effects of changes in the amount of transit or highway capacity pro- 
vided. The potential value of TRANSIMS lies with its simulation which has signifi- 
cant advantages over the traditional 4-step traffic models. Transportation planners, 
in particular, have long sought the capability to simulate travel on roadway net- 
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works, but have only recently been given the software and hardware needed to 
apply simulation. 

TRANSIMS gives planners the ability to see how traffic actually moves through 
the network, demonstrating how traffic responds to network and other conditions 
that affect traffic. It also provides information on how individual vehicles and 
groups of vehicles function in their surroundings. This capability is important be- 
cause it permits the planner to work with the traffic engineer to understand and 
use simulation results to improve traffic flow conditions and thereby help both to 
better deal with actual conditions. The simulation in TRANSIMS also permits a bet- 
ter understanding of traffic congestion by forecasting when vehicle travel will be ini- 
tiated, thereby demonstrating how congestion propagates. 

Probably equally important is the information that simulation provides on the op- 
erating conditions of motor vehicles, thereby permitting better understanding of how 
travel patterns and traffic conditions affect motor vehicle engine performance and 
the resulting air quality in the vicinity of roadways. Second-by-second simulation of 
vehicle movements for every vehicle on the transportation system will allow for 
much more accurate estimates of vehicle emissions, taking into account vehicle ac- 
celeration, deceleration and idling characteristics, as well as cold start and evapo- 
rative characteristics after the vehicle has been turned off. This offers the potential 
for much more accurate and detailed analysis of the effects of proposed Transpor- 
tation Control Measures for air quality. 

Because of the level of complexity of the computer simulation approach used by 
TRANSIMS, the development of the model has proven to be more complicated and 
time consuming than originally anticipated. Until the model is operational and used 
in an actual metropolitan area (the first application is expected to be in Portland, 
Oregon), the full potential, benefits and costs of the model will not be known. Of 
specific concern is the amount of data that may be required to make the model an 
effective analysis tool in any particular metropolitan area. Because TRANSIMS is 
a radical departure from current travel demand modeling approaches, there will be 
special challenges in educating the transportation planning community in how to 
use it and in acquiring the necessary computer hardware to operate such a complex, 
computer resource intensive model. AASHTO is supportive of the continued develop- 
ment of TRANSIMS due to its potential as an analysis tool, but cautions that it is 
still too early to understand all the issues that are associated with its use through- 
out the transportation planning community. 


Responses of Kenneth Leonard to Additional Questions from Senator Smith 

Question 1. What would be the impact of a legislative mandate for greater consist- 
ency in the incorporation of local governments into the transportation decision- 
making process, as has been suggested by the National Association of Regional 
Councils? 

Response. The States have greatly varied needs, resources and environments that 
call for flexibility in order to give each State the ability to adapt its process to its 
unique social, political, geographical, legislative and constitutional circumstances. 
Each State has developed its own process for consulting with local officials that re- 
flects and conforms to these unique factors. 

The AASHTO interim position on TEA-21 Reauthorization, in speaking to this 
issue, states: 

Recognizing that the Federal-aid highway program is a “federally assisted State 
program,” Congress should continue TEA-21’s decisionmaking responsibilities, proc- 
esses and procedures for transportation planning, programming and project selec- 
tion. This means retaining the balance of decisionmaking between the States and 
MPOs, and States and rural officials; retaining the current definitions of planning 
“consultation, cooperation and coordination,” and meeting needs through the exist- 
ing program structure. 

While preserving State leadership and authority in the development of transpor- 
tation plans, programs and projects, the TEA-21 Reauthorization should also re- 
spect the roles of other jurisdictions, institutions and the public and their involve- 
ment in the transportation planning process. 

Question 2. Is there a shortage of qualified transportation engineers and planners, 
and if so, how has it contributed to the challenges faced by the transportation plan- 
ning process, and what can be done to solve this problem? 

Response. According to a May, 2001 NCHRP report titled Managing Change in 
State Departments of Transportation, issued May 2001, “State departments of 
transportation face severe challenges in recruiting and maintaining their 
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workforces”. State DOTs are looking for innovative ways to recruit and retain the 
necessary workforce. 

State DOTs are facing shortages of not only transportation engineers and plan- 
ners, but also of personnel who are able to use new technology. 

The growing complexity of the transportation planning process makes it difficult 
for State DOTs to handle the growing range of issues that are considered. This com- 
plex transportation planning process that includes such challenging items as travel 
modeling, economic analysis, financial planning, public involvement and additional 
items make it difficult for State DOTs to recruit and train sufficient staff with the 
broad range of needed skill sets. 

States DOTs are addressing this workforce issue by increasing their efforts in re- 
cruitment and retention. As a longer term solution, they are strengthening profes- 
sional development programs and establishing succession programs and processes. 
In the shorter term, many State DOTs are using private consultants to help keep 
projects moving. 

In Wisconsin, the department provides support to the university transportation 
center to promote the education of transportation professionals and regularly par- 
ticipates in university job fairs and class lectures promoting careers in transpor- 
tation engineering and planning. 

Again, I appreciate the opportunity to testify before your committee on May 15, 
and I am available should you or your staff have additional questions or need addi- 
tional information. 


Statement of Dr. Ronald Kirby, Director of Transportation Planning, Na- 
tional Capital Region, Transportation Planning Board, Metropolitan 
Washington Council of Governments 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Ronald Kirby, Director of 
Transportation Planning for the National Capital Region Transportation Planning 
Board, the Metropolitan Planning Organization for the Washington, DC region. I am 
appearing today at your invitation on behalf of the Association of Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Organizations (AMPO) of which I am an active member, serving as vice chair- 
man of its Management Committee and a member of its Policy Committee. 

I want to thank you and the members of the committee for holding this series 
of hearings to review critical issues surrounding the reauthorization of the Trans- 
portation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). 

This act and its predecessor, ISTEA, rightfully recognized the importance of plan- 
ning a metropolitan transportation system and gave me and my colleagues at 340 
other MPOs increased responsibility to develop effective strategic long-range plans 
and comprehensive, multi-modal transportation improvement programs. With the 
2000 census we expect that an additional 61 MPOs will be established to serve 
newly designated urbanized areas, and that the geographic areas and populations 
served by existing MPOs will grow significantly. 

While new responsibilities such as management and operations have been added 
to MPO requirements by TEA-21, the percentage of highway program funding for 
metropolitan planning has remained at the 1 percent level set in ISTEA. It is time 
to increase the takedown from the highway program and the amount allocated from 
the transit program. This will reflect a) the almost 20 percent increase in MPOs re- 
sulting from the 2000 census, b) the increasingly urbanized U. S. population coming 
under the rubric of existing MPOs, and c) the increased MPO responsibilities cre- 
ated by enhanced planning provisions and requirements. AMPO suggests the take- 
down be increased to 2 percent of the overall program. 

I understand your interest is in exploring the lessons learned from the 10 years 
of experience with metropolitan planning since the enactment of ISTEA in 1991, the 
adequacy of the planning tools available, the adequacy of resources to perform met- 
ropolitan transportation planning, and whether the right groups have been at the 
table during the development of plans and programs. I would like to provide you 
with a few initial thoughts: we need to retain key provisions in the planning proc- 
ess, increase the resources for plans and projects, and venture into new areas to im- 
prove planning and implementation of our metropolitan transportation systems. 

I classify the tools for planning in three categories: 1) tools that are working effec- 
tively and we should retain, 2) tools that work effectively and we should expand, 
and 3) new tools we need to continue effective planning. 

First, we should retain tools that are working effectively. The requirement for a 
financially realistic plan and a fiscally constrained program is the most effective tool 
provided by ISTEA and TEA-21. This requirement eliminated “wish list” plans and 
programs which did not identify enough funds for implementation. This financial 
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constraint requirement gave credibility to the MPO plans and programs and pre- 
sented the public with a realistic view of what can be delivered in the way of trans- 
portation projects and services. It is imperative that this requirement be retained. 

Any dilution of the fiscal constraint requirement may find us over-promising 
transportation improvements and losing our credibility with our customers. Citizens 
and users of our metropolitan transportation systems who rightfully complain about 
congestion and unreliability in parts of our system will not countenance papering 
over the problem with wishes for projects that cannot be delivered. 

In addition to financial constraint, two ancillary tools in TEA-21 should also be 
retained: 1) the requirement for cooperative revenue forecasting among MPOs, 
States and transit authorities and 2) the requirement for an annual listing of obli- 
gated projects to be prepared by the MPO. 

Along with financial tools, the overall planning approach established in ISTEA 
and TEA-21 should be retained. The requirement that long range plans be strategic 
in nature with broad community goals and specific objectives places the transpor- 
tation agenda in a broader context, encoura^ng the linkage between transportation, 
land use, the economy and the environment in a metropolitan area. 

When this approach is combined with early and extensive involvement of the com- 
munity, the MPO has a solid basis for developing its long-range plan and transpor- 
tation improvement program. ISTEA and TEA-21 transformed the long range plan 
from a twenty-year listing of transportation projects to a blueprint for community 
development which indicates the appropriate contribution transportation investment 
can make to that development. 

In the Washington metropolitan area, these ISTEA and TEA-21 tools have, in the 
words of one of our elected officials, “forced us to ask the right questions.” Applica- 
tion of the financial constraint in the early-1990’s resulted in a rather stressful 
prioritization of transportation improvements for inclusion in the long-range plan, 
and the initiation of a visioning process aimed at developing a broad consensus on 
regional transportation goals and addressing the critical funding needs we had iden- 
tified. The Transportation and Community and System Preservation Program 
(TCSP) has allowed us to pursue previously unaddressed goals in our new vision 
regarding a system of regional greenways and circulation systems within regional 
activity centers, and to focus increased attention on these areas in the project selec- 
tion process. 

Second, we believe we should expand some of the existing tools that work effec- 
tively. Two tools have been effective and should be expanded: 1) ensuring that ade- 
quate planning resources are available to MPOs, and 2) making project funds avail- 
able directly to MPOs. 

As you may know, MPOs receive planning funds via a small percentage take-down 
from the Federal highway authorization and a line item amount from the transit 
authorization. ISTEA set the percentage for the highway program at 1 percent, a 
reasonable figure given the increased responsibilities asked of MPOs and the under- 
standing that involving the public in transportation decisionmaking would require 
appropriate additional resources. With the increased urbanization of America, 
AMPO believes that it is time to increase the takedown to 2 percent to serve an 
increasing number of MPOs and a growing percentage of our population in existing 
MPO areas. 

Regarding funds to build projects, ISTEA and TEA-21 for the first time put funds 
in the hands of local elected officials to assign to projects developed cooperatively 
through the MPO process. Each MPO with more than 200,000 in population receives 
a portion of the Surface Transportation Program (STP) funds allocated to its State 
to expend on specific projects. These funds can be programmed based on the MPOs’ 
best judgment on the transportation needs of their metropolitan areas. The funds 
are made available by the States through “suballocation.” 

The availability of these funds not only provides funding for vital local projects, 
but also encourages local officials to get involved in the transportation decision- 
making for their region, since, as they say, there is “real money” on the table. Sub- 
allocation of STP funds has been an outstanding success for the one-third of the 
MPOs that have populations over 200,000, and needs to be expanded to the remain- 
ing two-thirds of smaller areas that still have pressing needs for their regions. 
AMPO suggests: 1) restoring the suballocation of the STP minimum guarantee 
funds and extending the suballocation of urbanized STP funds to all MPOs, and 2) 
suballocating CMAQ funds to MPOs in air quality non-attainment and maintenance 
areas. 

Third, let us look at possible new tools to improve the effectiveness of metropoli- 
tan transportation planning. 

In order to complement the financial constraint requirement and suballocation 
proposal, it would be helpful to require States to account annually for expenditures 
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of NHS and other programs. This would allow for a clear and comprehensive assess- 
ment of the effectiveness of plan implementation. In other words, “did we build 
what we planned?" 

Once we have built facilities, and managed and operated the system, we should 
determine how effective we have been. MPOs need better data on the use of the 
metropolitan transportation system. AMPO suggests two tools to measure effective- 
ness: 1) invest resources in monitoring devices to track use of our transportation fa- 
cilities, the so-called “Infostructure,” and 2) encourage the development of a per- 
formance-based management and operation element within MPO plans and pro- 
grams. To give local officials the greatest flexibility in applying solutions to our met- 
ropolitan transportation needs, we recommend that the law make clear that NHS, 
STP and CMAQ funds may and should be used for projects that manage and oper- 
ate the system. 

Another area of transportation planning, freight planning, needs some new tools. 
While consideration of freight is a planning factor, it is time to give MPOs greater 
capability to develop and apply solutions to freight needs. AMPO proposes that the 
reauthorization bill broaden the eligibility of freight project funding, provide incen- 
tives to attract private investment, and allow port access and gateways to be eligible 
for the “corridors and borders” program. 

Finally, we feel new tools are needed to streamline project delivery and air quality 
conformity processes. The MPO planning process offers untapped opportunities to 
identify environmental issues and incorporate them into the process of defining 
project alternatives. To take advantage of these opportunities, we propose that the 
reauthorization bill 1) require that both Federal project-sponsoring and resource 
agencies participate in the MPO corridor planning process, 2) allow concurrent re- 
view processes, and 3) provide incentives for demonstrating innovative streamlining 
techniques. 

Regarding air quality conformity requirements, we recommend that the law add 
two tools: 1) put the State air quality implementation plan (SIP) and metropolitan 
transportation conformity plans on the same timeframe, and 2) focus the conformity 
process on the metropolitan transportation plan, not the transportation improve- 
ment program (TIP). We will have more specific proposals regarding air quality con- 
formity in the near future. 

In summary, I would like to emphasize the importance of planning in producing 
effective transportation systems for our metropolitan areas. In the planning, design- 
ing, building and operation of transportation facilities the most important leader- 
ship must come in the planning phase. With a solid plan developed through con- 
sensus you may be assured that we will have a transportation system that works. 

Thank you for your time and the opportunity to speak before this committee. 


Responses of Ron Kirby to Additional Question from Senator Jeffords 

Question 1. Do you feel that computer simulations, an example of which would 
be TRANSIMS, are (or could be) valuable in the planning process? Are, or could 
they be, effective in the examination of various planning options? 

Response. Computer simulations have been successfully applied in a variety of 
fields and industries, including transportation. One type of simulation — small area 
micro-simulation — has been used by transportation engineers for years to help study 
traffic across bridges, complex interchanges, toll plazas, etc. Computer hardware 
and software has reached the performance level that allows simulation technology 
to be applied on a larger scale: a city or even a large metropolitan area. TRANSIMS 
is a developmental effort in this class of transportation planning tools, aimed at sim- 
ulating travel of every individual and every vehicle in a large metropolitan area. 
Once fully developed, simulations like TRANSIMS could allow transportation plan- 
ners to build a significantly more precise model at the regional level. In the shorter 
term, TRAMSIMS could be applied on a more limited geographic scale to help with 
certain projects like new transit stations. Additionally, the visual component in 
TRANSIMS could be helpful to citizens and decisionmakers, such as local elected 
officials on MPO Boards, because it allows non-experts the opportunity to see var- 
ious simulations. 


Responses of Ron Kirby to Additional Question from Senator Smith 

Question 1. How would you modify the conformity process to focus on results, in- 
stead of process? 

Response. We believe the intent of the law dictating the conformity process fo- 
cuses on results but that the true measure of success is found when a region is able 
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to attain the clean air standard. We feel that conformity is an important link be- 
tween mobility and clean air. Additionally, we believe that the process can produce 
useful results if there is good communication and cooperation between all stake- 
holders. At this time, we defer on making specific recommendations for change to 
the process itself in hopes of providing more information in the fall after our policy 
committee has fully addressed this issue. 

Question 2. What percent of an MPO’s budget is typically spent on the conformity 
process? 

Response. In Chicago, the Chicago Area Transportation Study (CATS) spends 
about 7.5 percent of a total budget of $4.7 million on conformity. A representative 
from the MPO stated that they have spent less on conformity over the years because 
they have “gotten better at it.” In Dallas-Ft. Worth, the North Central Texas Coun- 
cil of Governments spends about 10 percent of a total $5 million budget, or 
$500,000, on conformity. In the Washington metropolitan region, we spend about 7.7 
percent of a $7.8 million budget or $600,000. 

Question 2a. What percent of an MPO’s budget is typically spent on the transpor- 
tation planning process? Please provide some examples for specific MPOs. 

Response. MPOs are charged solely with transportation planning. The MPO 
spends 100 percent of its budget on this. 

Question 3. What percent of current MPO budgets are covered by the State and 
local governments? What percent of the MPOs responsibilities relate to Federal 
transportation investment, and what percent of their work relates to State and local 
responsibilities? 

Response. The standard for funding is 80 percent Federal with a 20 percent local 
match (a portion of this may be provided by the State as well as by the local govern- 
ments). Local match may exceed 20 percent in some cases. Planning responsibilities 
mirror this. 

Question 4. Is there a shortage of qualified transportation engineers and planners, 
and if so, how has it contributed to the challenges faced by the transportation plan- 
ning process, and what can be done to solve this problem? 

Response. We can only offer anecdotal information. According to Institute of 
Transportation Engineers: 

The Federal Highway Administration has indicated that 40 percent of the State 
and local transportation workforce is between the ages of 45-64. In the next 5-15 
years, 40-50 percent of all transportation workers will begin to retire. Graduate 
school enrollment in transportation programs is on a decline as is undergraduate 
enrollment in civil engineering. Although not exclusive sources of professionals to 
the workforce, they are significant. 

For additional information on this, please contact Aliyah Horton, Senior Director 
of Government Affairs at (202) 289-0222. 


Statement of Peter Gregory, Executive Director, Two Rivers-Ottauquechee 
Regional Commission, Woodstock, Vermont, on Behalf of the National As- 
sociation of Regional Councils (NARC) 

Thank you Chairman Jeffords and members of the committee for the opportunity 
to testify before you today. My name is Peter Gregory; I am the Executive Director 
of the Two Rivers-Ottauquechee Regional Commission (TRORC), in Woodstock, 
Vermont. I am here today representing the National Association of Regional Coun- 
cils (NARC), our members, and the local elected officials and citizens we represent. 
I am providing testimony on behalf of NARC on the importance of transportation 
planning to regional councils and Metropolitan Planning Organizations (MPOs). I 
would like to discuss the success of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Cen- 
tury, and changes necessary in its reauthorization to strengthen planning, the role 
of local elected officials, and specifically, how to better integrate rural areas into the 
process. The topic of transportation planning and the processes MPOs and councils 
use to achieve it is important to my commission, NARC, and all of my colleagues 
across the country. In these processes transportation systems are first developed 
and discussed so I am glad to see this issue is important to the committee as well. 

The National Association of Regional Councils is a 32-year-old organization serv- 
ing the interests of regional councils, and Metropolitan Planning Organizations. 
NARC is an umbrella organization comprised of planning commissions and develop- 
ment districts made up of large urban and small rural councils, and MPOs from 
across the country. NARC provides advocacy and technical assistance in and for en- 
vironmental issues, economic and community development, emergency management, 
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and transportation. NARC emphasizes regional intergovernmental cooperation to re- 
solve common problems in all of these important areas. 

Regional councils and MPOs are created by compact and enabling legislation as 
consortia of local governments. As such, regional councils and MPOs represent local 
elected officials from cities, counties, townships, and villages. Their mission is re- 
gional planning and coordination across multiple jurisdictions. Regional Councils 
and MPOs deliver a wide-range of programs and services such as, economic develop- 
ment, first responder and 911, health care, infrastructure development, aging serv- 
ices, air and water quality, land-use planning, work force development, emergency 
management and homeland security, and transportation. 

Among all of these programs, transportation is key to the continued prosperity 
and health of all regions across the country. Access to employment and recreation, 
and the movement of goods and services, drive regional economies and serves to 
bridge communities otherwise separated. An excellent example of regional coordina- 
tion and service delivery is the Two Rivers-Ottauquechee Regional Commission 
(TRORC), which is one of 12 regional planning commissions in the State of Vermont. 
TRORC has planning responsibilities for 27 rural towns, most with populations of 
less than 1000 residents. TRORC performs emergency management, natural re- 
source, land use and transportation planning across its jurisdictions. 

Since 1992 when the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA) 
was enacted, the State of Vermont has elected to obtain local input on transpor- 
tation investment decisions by contracting with Vermont’s regional planning com- 
missions. Each regional planning commission’s work is guided by a transportation 
advisory committee (TAC) comprised primarily of locally elected officials. These local 
officials provide the Vermont Agency of Transportation (VTrans) with a regional 
transportation plan and prioritized projects in all modes. In Vermont, local and re- 
gional transportation policy is developed locally and feeds into the statewide plan, 
thereby creating a seamless philosophy on transportation investment. 

This comprehensive program to document local interests has served VTrans well 
since 1992. Successive Governors and Secretaries of the Vermont Agency of Trans- 
portation have all strongly supported the processes that regional planning commis- 
sions use to identify and support projects. In addition, the Vermont Legislature has 
demonstrated strong bi-partisan support for the inclusiveness of the process. They 
have understood that regional planning commissions are closer to the communities 
and bring a comprehensive and trusted approach to their constituents. This innova- 
tive approach to public participation has now been used by most of the agencies of 
State government as a cost effective means to obtain an accurate assessment of local 
desires. The regional planning commission relationship with the State of Vermont 
is strong and is serving Vermonters well. It has evolved and matured and has re- 
acted to changing circumstances whether they be freight movement or homeland se- 
curity. 

As an example of this relationship and as enabled by ISTEA and TEA-21, 
Vermont took advantage of the opportunity to revisit highway design standards 
used by VTrans engineers. In the mid-1990’s, Vermont adopted new, context sen- 
sitive standards that replaced the previously used AASHTO standards. Highway, 
bridge and pedestrian and bicycle facilities now attain their purpose and need while 
enhancing the built environment and protecting more historic, social and environ- 
mental resources. Vermont’s regional planning commissions played the decisive role 
in ensuring adoption of these new standards. 

Vermont’s citizens have also benefited by the formal involvement by regional 
planning commissions in transportation planning. Through the 10-year period, the 
level of understanding by the general public in transportation issues has grown 
steadily and dramatically. This, in turn, enables more meaningful input for VTrans 
on project scope, and allows the public greater understanding as to the constraints 
that are faced when developing transportation infrastructure. 

Vermont’s regional planning commissions bring many unique talents to the proc- 
ess, not the least of which is the expertise in all the other disciplines that is needed 
when contemplating the rehabilitation or construction of infrastructure. Vermont’s 
regional planning commissions all bring years of experience in computerized map- 
ping which delineates everything from sewer infrastructure to wetlands and wildlife 
habitat. Integrating the extensive knowledge base we have with the locally elected 
officials’ input enables projects to be designed and constructed substantially sooner 
than would have occurred in previous decades. This preserves the environment and 
saves tax dollars while meeting the mobility needs of the New England economy. 
Vermont is clearly a “best practice” in rural transportation planning. 

Vermont’s regional planning commissions need a consistent and predictable fund- 
ing source to provide the services that we provide. Although they all have close 
working relationships with VTrans today, it is imperative that the process TRORC 
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has undertaken over the last 10 years does not falter due to changing economic or 
political situations. 

Guaranteed funding for rural areas to carry out planning is essential. As in 
Vermont, councils need funding to plan the best transportation systems possible. 
NARC will ask Congress to provide States with meaningful incentives to move to- 
ward the Vermont example of seeking rural officials’ involvement. NARC is pro- 
posing new funding streams in the next Bill, to make this a reality — including a 
Rural Set-Aside for planning and projects. 

This committee can appreciate a system that works well. Vermont is an example 
of where ISTEA and TEA-21 were implemented successfully. This success, however, 
is not reheated in all regions across the country. Local elected officials, councils, 
and MPOs, in many cases and in many places, have less say in the transportation 
planning and decisionmaking process, then those in Vermont. 

NARC proposes changes in TEA-21 to allow all States and regions to replicate 
the success of Vermont. The association asks Congress to smooth inconsistencies 
among States by adopting clear and concise law incorporating local governments 
into the transportation decisionmaking process. Local elected officials, cities, coun- 
ties, and regions, should not be left out of the system because, at the Federal level, 
there are not clear voices sounding on their importance in the process. For example, 
in many rural areas across the country, there is no Federal statute that requires 
States to formally engage local elected officials in the planning process. NARC 
would like to see law and regulation requiring this process. Congress did ask the 
United States Department of Transportation to promulgate their proposed regula- 
tion on local official consultation. NARC asks this committee to reemphasize the im- 
portance of this regulation and urge the Department of Transportation, in the 
strongest sense possible, to move forward on its release. 

NARC is urging Congress to consider all its partners, not just rural councils as 
important to building and maintaining the best transportation system in the world. 
NARC seeks more funding for MPOs, better coordination within State and Federal 
programs, and new and innovative programs aimed at alleviating urban transpor- 
tation problems such as congestion, funding flexibility, and air quality. Congress 
should guarantee States the flexibility to spend funds and program projects based 
on their priorities and extend that same responsibility and authority to all local 
elected officials. 

Air quality, planning coordination, and finance and fiscal constraint are of par- 
ticular interest given new directions in air quality regulations, the need to better 
coordinate planning cycles, and fewer resources at the regional and local level. 
These new regulations will impact urban and rural areas in ways not yet under- 
stood. First and foremost. Congress should consider air quality conformity as a tool 
to achieve clean air quality goals. 

The conformity process as currently legislated neither readily achieves air quality 
nor facilitates an easy solution. The current process opens regions to poorly defined 
legal challenges, faulty science, and consigns many of them to a bureaucratic quag- 
mire. While conformity is well intended, and necessary, its application should be re- 
examined. Of no less importance to regions is the assurance of well-timed plans. 

Both conformity and transportation plans should be timed together to achieve 
maximum results. Required plan updates, plan lifetimes, and conformity checks 
should be synchronized, and required less often. By doing these two things MPOs 
and regional councils can conserve planning resources and make plans more mean- 
ingful to the public and their elected officials. To ensure MPOs and regional councils 
have the ability to plan in the first place they need concise revenue forecasts and 
tight internal control of their resources. 

Fiscal constraint on MPOs and councils is absolutely necessary, as long as rev- 
enue forecasts are precise and fiscal standards consistent. MPOs and regional coun- 
cils are held to higher fiscal standards in their planning and programming processes 
then the States that fund them. Congress should require States to provide accurate 
revenue forecasts to MPOs and councils and engage them in calculating these fore- 
casts as well. 

NARC will also urge Congress throughout this and the coming year to consider 
greater emphasis on safety in rural and urban communities, a balanced and inter- 
modal approach to Federal funding, comprehensive review and consideration of tech- 
nology deployment, and greater consideration of freight movement as an essential 
part of the transportation planning process. 

Of particular concern to NARC members and the citizens they represent are the 
tens of thousands of accidents and deaths on rural roads each year. Coupled with 
increasing safety concerns in urban areas, this presents a sobering picture of travel 
on America’s roads. NARC is urging Congress to apply resources in new and innova- 
tive ways to lessen this tragedy. 
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NARC is urging Congress to consider ways to streamline the project delivery proc- 
ess, while ensuring the health of our natural environment. The ability to move 
projects quickly, especially those that will make our roads safer, is of key concern. 
Bound intimately with safety are new concerns for security. 

Given the fact that many regional councils are currently involved in emergency 
management planning, NARC will also urge Congress to consider regional councils 
and MPOs as primary recipients of homeland and surface transportation security 
funding. 

NARC would like to help all councils achieve the same success as those in 
Vermont, and in other places, through a balanced, intermodal, comprehensive, and 
locally and regionally led process of planning, programming, and project selection. 

NARC will be happy to elaborate at any time and assist Congress in any way. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman and committee members for allowing the National Asso- 
ciation of Regional Councils time to present its views. 


Statement of Andrew C. Cotugno, Metro Planning Director, Portland, 

Oregon 

Mr. Chairman I want to thank you and the committee for holding this series of 
hearings on reauthorization of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century 
(TEA-21) and inviting me to testify. I am Andy Cotugno, Planning Director for 
Metro, the regional government covering the 24 cities and three counties of the Port- 
land, Oregon metropolitan area. Metro is the only directly elected regional govern- 
ment in the U.S. Metro has a home-rule charter approved by the voters, establishing 
a Metro “that undertakes, as its most important service, planning and policymaking 
to preserve and enhance the quality of life and the environment for ourselves and 
future generations.” We also serve as the Metropolitan Planning Organization 
(MPO) under the Federal transportation planning statutes. Metro is an active mem- 
ber in our national organization located here in Washington, the Association of Met- 
ropolitan Planning Organizations (AMPO). I am pleased to be joined today by my 
colleague, Ron Kirby from the MPO for the Washington, DC. region. 

The Portland region is often cited as the Smart Growth capital of the world. 
Whether that is true or not, Metro’s programs have been closely scrutinized 
throughout their 23 year life. It is from that unique base of experience, transpor- 
tation integrated with Smart Growth, that I offer these recommendations. 

This morning, I would like to speak to you first on the principles of making the 
Smart Growth connection to transportation and then relate that to recommenda- 
tions for how the next transportation authorization bill could recognize these prin- 
ciples. The linkage between Smart Growth and Transportation is about under- 
standing how developing land use patterns impact the effectiveness of the transpor- 
tation system and, in turn, how a new transportation project affects those develop- 
ment patterns. The key to the successful integration is to recognize what land use 
goals are being pursued and how a planned transportation project will either lead 
the region closer to the goals or conflict or undermine the goals. 

Metro and the Portland region have implemented a number of integrated land use 
and transportation strategies through something we call the Region 2040 Growth 
Concept: 

• We have had an urban growth boundary in place for 20+ years, which has ef- 
fectively stopped the sprawling development pattern leapfrogging out onto farmland. 
As a result, all aspects of urban infrastructure, including roads, transit, sewer, 
water, schools, police stations, libraries and parks are focused within a compact ur- 
banizing area, reducing the need for expensive extensions. 

• We have used land use plans and zoning to reinforce a higher density develop- 
ment pattern in locations that can be well served by light rail and bus transit, pro- 
ducing six consecutive years of transit ridership increases. 

• We have protected industrial areas and areas intended for intermodal freight 
terminals from conversion to big box retail, preserving this land and highway capac- 
ity for more important economic purposes. In this manner, key highway expansion 
projects are retained for their function to move freight rather than being overloaded 
with shoppers. 

• We have adopted parking limitations, not just parking minimums to ensure 
new development does not overbuild parking. 

• We have adopted a requirement for greater local street connectivity to ensure 
a system of cul-de-sacs does not simply shift local traffic onto the regional system. 

• We have restricted development near streams and acquired open space to en- 
sure a balance between growth and access to nature. 
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• We have adopted revised street design guidelines to ensure highways intended 
for through traffic are built to emphasize moving cars and trucks while streets in 
downtowns and neighborhoods support a strong pedestrian environment and access 
to transit. 

• We have taken advantage of the flexibility provided by ISTEA and TEA-21 to 
target funds to a broad mix of highways, light rail, arterials, buses, bike trails, side- 
walks, transportation demand management programs and transit-oriented develop- 
ment projects. 

• We have put to good use funding made available through the New Starts Pro- 
gram to build a successful light rail system that helps to focus growth and has rider- 
ship 7 years ahead of forecast. 

• We have leveraged the planning framework provided by the Federal require- 
ment for a metropolitan planning organization into a broad-based intergovernmental 
program to coordinate regional land use and environmental protection plans. 

In summary, we have used transportation investments to influence desired land 
use plans and we have used land use controls to produce a more effective transpor- 
tation system. The premise of the Metro 2040 Growth Concept is that integrating 
our land use and transportation plans produces both better communities and better 
mobility. 

With this Smart Growth framework, I would like to focus on three transportation 
programs that can serve as the framework for the Smart Growth direction in the 
next transportation bill: 

1. Title 49, Section 5309 — Major Capital Investment Grants for New Fixed Guide- 
way Systems (Which I will refer to as the New Starts Program); 

2. Title 23, Section 1118 — National Corridor Planning and Development Program 
(which I will refer to as the National Trade Corridor Program); and 

3. Section 1221 — Transportation and Community and System Preservation Pilot 
Program (which I will refer to as the TCSP Program). 

FTA NEW STARTS PROGRAM 

All of these programs could follow the model established by the New Starts pro- 
gram. The New Starts Program has been a sustained program for over 26 years pro- 
viding discretionary grants to construct light rail projects. Since these are expensive 
projects, local areas have a significant incentive to pursue 50 — 80 percent Federal 
funds. As a result, competition is high and many projects from all over the country 
are waiting in line. To manage the demand: 

• Congress has set clear criteria to distinguish the most meritorious projects; 

• The legislation provides for seed money to develop a project with the expecta- 
tion that the best projects will be in line for construction funding; 

• The Federal Transit Administration requires local areas to go through a rig- 
orous process to prove the merits of their projects; 

• New Start regions collaborate on what constitutes a good project and hold each 
other to a high standard; 

• The Federal Transit Administration makes a recommendation of projects that 
are “Highly Recommended,” “Recommended” or “Not Recommended” to Congress; 

• With the approval of the congressional authorizing and appropriating commit- 
tees, a multi-year funding contract is executed for the best projects subject to an- 
nual appropriations to fulfill this commitment. 

This is a very successful program. It produces good projects that stand up to scru- 
tiny. It is administered in a manner that results in selection of a limited number 
of good projects from a large competitive field. The funding is significant enough to 
hold local areas and the projects they seek to a high standard. The projects make 
a significant difference when they are built. 

For the Portland region, the New Starts program has provided the means to build 
an essential part of the region’s transportation infrastructure and, in the process, 
shape the growth of the region to be supportive of Smart Growth goals. It has had 
a profound impact on the ability of the region to reign in sprawl and hold tight it’s 
Urban Growth Boundary, thereby eliminating the need to build public infrastruc- 
ture in an ever-expanding urban area. It has helped produce a terrific downtown 
Portland and is now shaping the future of downtown Gresham, downtown Beaverton 
and downtown Hillsboro, as well as new communities sprouting up around light rail 
stations. And, because the Federal New Start funds make a significant contribution, 
it has been possible to leverage State and local funds into the projects that would 
not have been spent on the transportation system. In addition, decisions have been 
made to target various Federal formula funds into the New Start projects (through 
STP, CMAQ and FTA Section 5307). 
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B. FHWA NATIONAL TRADE CORRIDOR PROGRAM 

If the New Starts Program is the transit component of a Smart Growth strategy, 
what is the equivalent for the Federal Highway Administration? You would think 
the complementary program would he the NHS system. It is a significant funding 
category available to all the States. It is intended for modernization and expansion 
of the most important part of the nation’s highway system. However, the NHS sys- 
tem is so large and the eligible uses of these funds across this system are so varied, 
their use is not focused. In the case of Oregon, these funds are used primarily to 
rehabilitate the system that already exists. That’s a prudent asset management de- 
cision to make but doesn’t deal with the needs to expand and modernize that system 
in targeted areas of national economic importance. 

The National Trade Corridor Program could follow the New Starts model and be 
the strategic Federal investment in the National Highway System. Through the Na- 
tional Trade Corridor Program, there can be a Smart Growth connection to building 
a strong economic base, not just livable, walkable neighborhoods. To do this, the 
“Borders” and “Corridor” funding categories should be separated because they are 
distinctly different. With that, the “Corridors” component should be revised to mir- 
ror the New Starts program but with a Freight and Trade emphasis, as follows: 

• It should be authorized at a funding level sufficient to allow Congress and the 
FHWA to make multi-year funding commitments to significant construction projects. 
Like New Starts, that means $l-i billion per year, not the current $140 million per 
year (split with the Section 1119 — Coordinated Border Infrastructure Program), al- 
lowing commitments to projects of $300-600 million. 

• It can provide the funding for the seed money to develop projects, leading to 
a later request to fund construction (at the present, the National Corridors Program 
can only fund these studies or very small scale construction projects); 

• Congress should set a high standard on how the funds are spent to ensure high 
quality projects are funded to produce the greatest impact on global economic com- 
petitiveness rather than spreading the funds across a list of projects of unknown 
merit. 

• The Federal Highway Administration should ensure localities go through a rig- 
orous process to establish the basis for their recommendation to Congress to “Highly 
Recommend,” “Recommend” or “Not Recommend” projects for a multi-year funding 
contract. 

• With the approval of the congressional authorizing and appropriating commit- 
tees, a multi-year funding contract can be executed, subject to annual appropria- 
tions. 

• Through this process and the high degree of national competition. State and 
local governments should be encouraged to leverage their NHS, Interstate— 4R and 
STP funds, not to mention State and local funds into the project. 

This approach would provide the means for implementing significant highway 
projects needed to move freight and support the nation’s economy. 

Let’s look at a Portland case study as an example. Interstate 5 is a designated 
National Trade Corridor from Canada to Mexico through Washington, Oregon and 
California. The segment connecting Oregon and Washington in the PortlandWan- 
couver region is a significant bottleneck and the most congested corridor in the re- 
gion. The 1-5 bridges across the Columbia River are an antiquated pair of draw 
bridges (three lanes each northbound and southbound), the first one built in 1917, 
well before the Interstate system was imagined, and the second in 1958. These old 
bridges represent the critical bottleneck where access to the Ports of Portland and 
Vancouver provide U.S. connections to the Pacific Rim (the only west coast ports 
with a positive balance of international trade). This is the same corridor that ac- 
cesses the intermodal terminals for the two transcontinental railroads (BN/SF and 
UP/SP). This is the same corridor that accesses the Portland International Airport 
to ship high value products such as the source of Intel’s Pentium 4 chip. And, this 
is the same corridor where 80 percent of the region’s truck terminals are located. 

Finally, 1-5 is located in a fragile social and environmental setting making con- 
struction of any improvements difficult. 1-5 was built by displacing a 3^—4 block wide 
swath through the low income/minority area of the region making further widening 
difficult. In addition, construction of any new bridge across the Columbia River will 
be regulated by the Endangered Species Act due to listing of salmon and steelhead 
as endangered. And to top it off, the 1917 bridge is on the National Register of His- 
toric Places. 

With the tremendous benefit of a $2 million “Borders and Corridors” grant from 
FHWA (thank you), we have now completed an extensive community-based process 
to develop a solution to the “bottleneck” and have succeeded in coming up with a 
fragile multi-modal consensus on how to proceed, including: 
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• Upgrading the existing bridge from 6 lanes to 10 lanes across the Columbia 
River at a cost of $1.2 billion +; 

• Extension of the two existing light rail lines in Portland north to connect as 
a loop in Vancouver at a cost of $1.2 billion +; 

• Implementation of aggressive measures to reduce demand, increase transit 
service and encourage the use of alternatives to auto commuting; and most revolu- 
tionary; 

• An agreement to control land uses to avoid inducing more sprawl in response 
to a bigger freeway to simply result in a bigger traffic jam in the future. 

So, you say, what is the problem. TEA-21 provides significant help through the 
NHS, Interstate-4R and Bridge programs that the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington can choose to commit to this corridor. Well, Oregon has prioritized these 
funds to take care of over 7,500 miles of existing highways statewide and expansion 
comes after taking care of the existing system. Washin^on State priorities are fo- 
cused on its major population center of Seattle. This corridor is currently unfunded. 
But, because of it’s critical trade characteristics it would be a good candidate for a 
revised “National Corridors Program” in the manner described. 

Ironically, the LRT components of the plan have a better chance of being imple- 
mented through the New Starts program than the 1-5 freeway components. The eco- 
nomic implications spread far beyond this corridor because freight that is shipped 
through the marine, rail, truck and air cargo terminals moves to and from points 
throughout the Pacific Northwest, the entire U.S. and the Pacific Rim. 

C. FHWA TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNITY AND SYSTEM PRESERVATION PILOT 

PROGRAM 

Let’s move to the third component: the Transportation and Community and Sys- 
tem Preservation Pilot Program. If the New Starts Program is intended to build the 
backbone to move people in a Smart Growth context and the National Trade Cor- 
ridor Program is the means to build significant highways for moving commerce, 
TCSP is the model for building strong communities around the transportation sys- 
tem. Whether it’s Transit-Oriented Development around Light Rail or an Inter- 
change Management Plan to avoid incompatible development from overloading a 
new interchange, the TCSP Program was designed to make the land use connection 
to the transportation system. 

The program was conceived with all good intentions. It was founded on the prin- 
ciples of Smart Growth, based on the premise of building transportation projects 
that support good local and regional growth decisions. It was intended to support 
such concepts as urban growth boundaries, transit-oriented development, inter- 
change land use management plans and green corridors separating metropolitan 
areas. 

In the first year of TEA-21, FHWA did an admirable job of setting guidance for 
the program and selecting competitive projects (in fact, the Portland region is now 
finishing a TCSP grant to do the master planning for a major expansion of the re- 
gion’s urban growth boundary). However, since then, Congress has earmarked the 
funds to a potpourri of projects. In the most recent appropriations bill the program 
originally authorized at $25 million was earmarked with $250 million of projects. 
This program could benefit from the rigor of the New Starts model. And it could 
be the third pillar of the national program, not to build the major elements of the 
system, like light rail and freeways, but to build strong communities taking advan- 
tage of and supporting the major elements of the transportation system: 

• The Federal Highway Administration, in partnership with the Federal Transit 
Administration should continue to develop guidance for projects to be funded 
through the TCSP Program. The initial effort to define the principles for selecting 
the projects was a good start and should continue to ensure funding is targeted to 
best support good land use decisions rather than ignore or undermine land use deci- 
sions. 

• The Federal Highway Administration should publish information to highlight 
the characteristics of successful projects and disseminate these “Best Practices.” 

• Congress should increase the authorized level of the program to $250 million, 
comparable to the fiscal year 2003 appropriations. 

• Congress should tighten up statutory language to ensure grants cannot be 
awarded unless they demonstrate a supportive land use benefit. 

• Congress should require an evaluation of the merits of the proposed projects 
by the Federal Highway Administration and approve funding based upon a rec- 
ommendation of “Highly Recommended,” “Recommended” or “Not Recommended.” 
This should be designed to ensure good projects are recommended for funding, al- 
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though in a more streamlined manner that the large multi-year contracts under the 
New Starts and National Trade Corridor Programs. 

The theme for all three of these programs is the same. The Federal Government 
ensures localities go through a rigorous process, thereby justifying a substantial 
funding commitment to a project that really makes a difference. With this focused 
undertaking, other funding sources and programs also are leveraged. 

In sum, I encourage you to consider what I call the three pillars of the Smart 
Growth connection to the next transportation bill: 1) New Starts to focus housing 
and jobs, 2) National Trade Corridors for global economic competitiveness and 3) 
TCSP to build strong communities around transportation. 

Let me turn now to a few other issues: 

1. Title 23, Section 104(f) — Metropolitan Planning Funds/Title 49, Section 5303 — 
Transit Planning Funds: With the 2000 Census, there will be more MPOs created, 
potentially reducing the level of planning funds to existing MPOs. 

To avoid this reduction. Federal Highway Planning funds should be increased 
from a 1 percent take-down on categorical funds to a 2 percent take-down. FTA 
Transit Planning funds should be increased from their FFY 2003 authorized level 
of $58.6 million consistent with the increase in MPO population. 

2. Title 23, Section 133(d)(3) — Surface Transportation Program funds to Transpor- 
tation Management Areas: A portion of STP funds is suballocated to MPOs des- 
ignated Transportation Management Areas in excess of 200,000 population. Again, 
with the 2000 Census, there will be more TMAs formed and an increase in popu- 
lation in the existing TMAs. To recognize this, the formula for splitting STP funds 
between these TMAs and the balance of the State should be revised accordingly. 

3. Clean Water Act — There has long been a connection between the Clean Air Act 
and transportation legislation. Planning and funding decisions between the two Fed- 
eral acts are well integrated because vehicle emissions are a major contributor to 
air pollution problems. 

In the same manner, the road, street and highway system is a major contributor 
of polluted stormwater runoff. As such, there could be a tighter connection to the 
Clean Water Act to ensure transportation projects can employ more environmentally 
friendly stormwater handling methods. 

4. Endangered Species Act — State and local governments in the Northwest are 
working closely with the National Marine Fisheries Service to recover the salmon 
and steelhead listed as endangered. Past transportation projects have contributed 
to this listing by blocking access to important upstream habitat. There should be 
clear eligibility to use Federal transportation funds to retrofit previously installed 
culverts to restore access to this habitat. 


Responses of Andrew Cotugno to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question 1. Do you feel that computer simulations, an example of which would 
be TRANSIMS, are (or could be) valuable in the planning process? Are, or could 
they be, effective in the examination of various planning options? 

Response. Computer simulation tools are a valuable asset to have in the planning 
process. Depending upon the degree of sophistication of these tools, transport and 
land use allocation models can be linked to provide a comprehensive analysis of re- 
gional growth strategies. Specifically, the allocation of population and employment 
is subject not only to the land availability, but also to the degree of accessibility pro- 
vided by the transportation infrastructure. This capability is essential if the alloca- 
tion is seen as a means to reduce travel demand and the corresponding expense to 
provide infrastructure. 

A well-specified simulation tool can aid the decisionmaker in quantif 3 dng the trav- 
el impacts from localized urban design alternatives. For example, the consequences 
of developing a high-density mixed-use center around a light rail station can be 
quantified in terms of the effect on auto ownership, origin and destination patterns, 
and mode choice (including walk and bicycle) decisions. 

Multi-modal accessibility is a key consideration in the development of a balanced 
transport system. Options must be available to minimize the reliance on single occu- 
pant vehicles. Simulation models are used to analyze the effectiveness of proposed 
system improvements. For example, the tools can be used to quantify new transit 
riders, vehicle-miles-traveled impacts, roadway delay, and air quality consequences 
for a particular project or system plan. The measured benefits can be compared to 
costs to provide assessment measures. 
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Responses of Andrew Cotugno to Additional Questions Senator Smith 

Question 1. In the current marketplace, what are the Federal obstacles to transit- 
oriented development? 

Response. In the current marketplace there are actually very few Federal obsta- 
cles to transit-oriented development. In fact, Metro operates a transit-oriented de- 
velopment implementation program that has used Federal funds for TOD projects 
since 1998, the first of its kind in the United States. The Federal processes for 
TODs are not well known and are difficult, but Metro has several outstanding TODs 
completed. Other areas of the country have studied Metro’s program and Maryland 
appears ready to launch a similar but more ambitious program. The Metro TOD 
Program was made possible through Section 5309 of TEA-21 (carried forward from 
Sec.3 (a)(1)(d) of the Transportation Act of 1978) and the Federal Transit Adminis- 
tration Joint Development policies issued March 14, 1997. Three other key elements 
of the FTA policy that significantly facilitate TODs are use of a “highest and best 
transit use” appraisal for real estate sale, the “Exception to the Common Grant 
Rule” for return of the revenue to subsequent eligible transit expenses, and the use 
of a two step process to meet requirements of the National Environmental Protec- 
tion Act (NEPA). It is important that favorable use of Section 5309 including acqui- 
sition of real estate for TOD purposes based upon the standard “highest and best 
use” appraisal with subsequent sale to a TOD developer based upon a “highest and 
best transit use” appraisal and the exception to the common grant rule be continued 
in new legislation. Metro’s current TOD Program operates under a “"programmatic 
environmental assessment” that allows it to evaluate potential TOD opportunities 
within any station area of the light rail transit system. Once a project is selected, 
a detailed NEPA analysis is conducted through a “documented categorical exclu- 
sion.” This process allows the TOD Program to forge public private partnerships 
that can respect and function within the fast-paced environment of private sector 
real estate development, and this interpretation of NEPA must also be retained. 

The main obstacles to TODs within the private sector include developers and 
builders who are unfamiliar with the product type, banking practices that do not 
recognize TOD as a standard financial product, and suburban real estate economics 
that favor land consumptive sprawl patterns over high quality, more compact, 
walkable environments. Obstacles that may exist within the public sector include 
local zoning codes that do not allow mixed-use project and minimum parking ratios 
that preclude developing projects at higher transit-supportive densities. 

Despite these problems, facilitating TODs is good public policy. They reap a ten- 
fold increase in transit use and nearly 2 1/2 times increase in biking and walking 
compared to standard suburban development. 

Improvements to FTA regulations could be made in the way TOD projects are 
analyzed. Current policy requires a “greater economic benefit to transit,” relying on 
capitalized value of added transit fare box revenue as the measure of Federal finan- 
cial investment in a TOD project. This should be broadened so that a TOD project 
simply be more cost effective in time saved/transit ridership gained than the transit 
system it is enhancing. 


Statement of Judith Espinosa on behalf of the Surface Transportation 

Policy Project 

Mr. Chairman, I am Judith Espinosa, Director of the Alliance for Transportation 
Research Institute at the University of New Mexico. I appear today on behalf of the 
Surface Transportation Policy Project (STPP) where I serve as a member of the 
Board of Directors. I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of 
this committee for inviting me to testify and for structuring your hearings so that 
you may hear from a diverse representation of views on reauthorization of TEA- 
21 . 

The STPP coalition has taken an active role in the debate on Federal transpor- 
tation policy since its inception in 1990, helping provide policy support for what be- 
came ISTEA and later TEA-21. 

As we begin the debate on the renewal of TEA-21, I wanted to describe briefly 
STPP’s process for identifing specific recommendations to support further progress 
on a national transportation reform agenda. We have embarked on a broad national 
outreach effort, called the Alliance for a New Transportation Charter (ANTC), to 
support consensus proposals, based on input from hundreds of national, regional 
and local organizations as well as State and local elected leaders. To support this, 
our Charter focuses on seeking reforms in the following key areas: 1) enhancing 
health, safety and security; 2) conserving energy and enhancing the environment; 
3) promoting social equity and livable communities; and 4) advancing economic pros- 
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perity. STPP’s recommendations on reauthorization will reflect our Charter’s focus 
areas and a broad perspective on improvements to current law as made by those 
groups and organizations that advocate the principles in the Charter. ISTEA/TEA- 
21 

I would like to offer a few observations to guide this panel’s efforts as you prepare 
to renew TEA-21 next year. First, the STPP coalition strongly believes that the 
basic structure of the TEA-21 law is fundamentally sound and should be preserved. 
It is our belief that transportation policy in America has been fundamentally re- 
shaped as a result of the 1991 ISTEA law. If there is a single shortcoming, it is 
that the law has not been fully implemented. As a result, we do not see the Federal, 
State and local partnership developed to the point where it is promoting the full in- 
tent of ISTEA and TEA-21. In short, despite much progress, we have failed to fully 
capitalize on the many opportunities this law has intended to make available to our 
States, regions and communities. We see renewal of TEA-21 as another step in the 
continuum of the transportation reform process that will span longer than simply 
the last decade. 

In December, STPP along with other key partners celebrated “Ten Years of 
Progress” at a special event where we had an opportunity to take stock of the many 
transportation changes that the ISTEA legislation fostered. In celebrating this 
record of progress, we were particularly pleased to recognize Senator Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan with a special award, named after the late Senator John H. Chafee. Sen- 
ators Chafee and Moynihan were longstanding members of this panel whose efforts 
helped this panel, the Senate and the Congress move forward on a national trans- 
portation policy reform agenda. 

What particularly impresses me, a person who has worked extensively with local 
and regional transportation advocates, is the depth of the public’s awareness about 
the role of transportation infrastructure investment and how they see its power to 
influence their lives, their neighborhoods, and their communities within the context 
of their broader regions and States. ISTEA and TEA-21 have stimulated the 
public’s appetite for transportation improvements that offer more choice and balance 
in their transportation options and that add value to their lives and to their commu- 
nities. At the same time, I would note that implementation of the law has been a 
struggle in many places and it is certain that the law has not been implemented 
equitably across States and within areas of individual States. We believe that U.S. 
DOT and its modal agencies can now provide renewed leadership to ensure the pub- 
lic they are engaged in the full implementation of this law. States, MPOs and local 
governments must likewise renew their stewardship to improvements in implemen- 
tation. 

A Decade of Milestones 

To frame some of my perspectives on the issues before the panel today — “Trans- 
portation Planning and Smart Growth” — I have highlighted some key policy devel- 
opments of the last 10 years, suggesting areas for further review as this committee 
crafts legislation renewing TEA-21. 

• ADA: ISTEA was crafted immediately following the enactment of the Ameri- 
cans with Disabilities Act. While we have not seen a level of progress in imple- 
menting this law relative to the transportation sector, we now know and have come 
to appreciate that efforts to address the mobility needs of persons with disabilities 
can simultaneously deliver broader societal benefits, be it increased emphasis on pe- 
destrian safety benefiting children, seniors and the broader public or a stronger em- 
phasis on bicycle/pedestrian infrastructure that anticipates the aging of our nation’s 
population and the market push toward investment in existing places. 

• Brownfields: When ISTEA was being developed, its authors recognized the po- 
tential of underdeveloped or underutilized lands in proximity to major highway, rail 
and port infrastructures and their desirability for reuse. No one could have antici- 
pated the national debate that would follow on the reuse of vacant lands. This de- 
bate recently culminated in the enactment of Public Law 107-118. Mr. Chairman, 
Senator Chafee and others on this panel who played such an important role in mov- 
ing this legislation forward after years of disagreement, we thank you. A broad na- 
tional commitment to recycling America’s land is an important policy thrust and we 
encourage you to look for additional ways in the TEA-21 renewal bill to prompt 
broader reuse — both planning and investment policies — of these many thousands of 
brownfields throughout the Nation. We see this focus on the reclamation of 
brownfields and others vacant lands as a significant new community development 
priority. 

• Census: The 2000 Census challenges the upcoming debate on TEA-21 renewal 
in a number of ways. It underscores the need to accelerate our policy efforts to pre- 
pare for the aging of the nation’s population. At a recent committee hearing, we 
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learned that the demographics of Florida, which were once thought to be unique to 
that State, will be found in other States in the near future. We also see that, as 
the Nation is getting older, there is also a boomlet of the very young, giving rise 
to initiatives, like Safe Routes to School and others, which focus transportation dol- 
lars on facility improvements to offer more protection for our most vulnerable. The 
new Census also shows us the changing racial composition of our cities, suburbs and 
rural areas as a result of immigration and other trends of the last decade. This calls 
attention to the need to further strengthen our efforts on environmental justice and 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act. Finally, we continue to see changes in the popu- 
lation and land areas of our nation’s urbanized areas. A recent DOT notice shows 
that there will 61 new MPOs, with many others whose boundaries are being 
redrawn and in other cases urbanized areas will be renamed. We see the new Cen- 
sus data as informing our policy reform discussions on TEA-21 renewal just as the 
1990 Census helped support review of the Federal transportation law that became 
ISTEA in 1991. Specifically on the MPO issues, this new data should prompt us to 
review the range of issues surrounding the MPO structures of current law to mod- 
ernize these agencies, reforms that were not pursued in TEA-21 or ISTEA. The 
2000 Census, along with the many new challenges and expectations now before 
MPOs, necessitates a new look at how MPOs are funded, structured and supported. 

• Clean Air: Like ADA, ISTEA followed the enactment of amendments to the 
Clean Air Act. At that time, the relationship between transportation sector invest- 
ments and clean air objectives was not fully understood. Since that time, we have 
come to realize that attainment of clean air standards would prove more difficult 
than expected, even with the commitment of new resources under ISTEA and its 
Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality (CMAQ) program. We now understand that 
mobile sources would become more dominant, not less, as the key determinant for 
most regional efforts to achieve attainment with national standards. More recently, 
the Supreme Court’s decision affirming EPA’s stance on the need to move forward 
with new air standards further amplifies the need to preserve, and further expand 
our resource commitments here, be it an expanded CMAQ program or other means 
to further local efforts to achieve attainment of national air quality standards. 

• Environmental Justice: Over the last 10 years, we have seen the emergence 
of a broad movement to examine the linkages between social justice and our public 
investment decisions. ISTEA with its emphasis on “early and continuous” public in- 
volvement, and its broader data collection and research efforts, opened up the public 
dialog on many social equity concerns which too often were overlooked or ill-in- 
formed in transportation decisionmaking. This is a significant area of public debate 
that continues to challenge our planning and other processes under TEA-21 to en- 
sure that EJ concerns are addressed in a much more systematic manner. Research 
is needed, data systems must be updated and further capacity should be built at 
the State and MPO level if we are to effectively address the difficult challenges in 
this area. I am pleased to have been recently appointed by EPA Administrator 
Whitman to serve on the National Environmental Justice Advisory Council (NEJAC) 
to work with other interested parties to assist Federal agencies in efforts which re- 
late to environmental justice. I would be pleased to provide any support to this com- 
mittee’s review of these issues that are very much a part of our national views on 
transportation equity. 

• Metropolitan Economics: This committee previously has heard testimony from 
the mayors and others on the importance of the nation’s metropolitan economies in 
driving the economic prosperity of this Nation. This is new data that wasn’t avail- 
able prior to ISTEA. We know that these areas account for a disproportionate share 
of U.S. economic output. These economic studies also project that the nation’s 300-1- 
metropolitan areas, largely represented by MPOs under the TEA-21 law, will ware- 
house virtually all of the key sectors — high technology and financial and business 
services — that will drive the nation’s future economic output. As we look at the 
issues of planning and smart growth, improvements to TEA-21 are crucial in ensur- 
ing the broader health and vitality of these economic engines. Among the issues that 
we would ask the committee to examine is the relative funding commitment to these 
areas. For example, the current law provides certainty to only the largest MPOs, 
those serving areas of 200,000 or more in population and representing about 54 per- 
cent of the nation’s population. And, they are only certain that about 6 cents of 
every dollar (i.e. STP suballocated funds) will be made available each year from 
TEA-21, a modest commitment to areas that collectively account for a substantial 
share of the nation’s economic output, a large majority of all transit use, aviation 
passengers and port tonnage as well as critical elements of the nation’s freight rail 
and passenger rail capacities. We suggest that increased local control over TEA-21 
funds be seriously considered in the new law. 
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• Rural Economies: In contrast to metropolitan areas, we know that rural areas 
face a whole set of other challenges. In the last decade, we continue to see the ero- 
sion of rural economies despite many transportation infrastructure upgrades to 
State highway facilities. At the same time, these areas are impacted hy the sus- 
tained urbanization of our metropolitan areas, which push outward and place enor- 
mous pressure on rural communities and land resources. More recently, we have 
seen new information that documents the significant safety needs of our rural road 
systems. We have looked at data that shows that there has been a sustained invest- 
ment in rural areas within many States, investments that are generally dispropor- 
tionate to the population of these areas. There is a need to rethink the investment 
patterns in our rural areas and look at alternatives, which will improve safety, pro- 
mote sustained economic advancements, and give people choices for travel. Many 
State highway investments in these areas are pursued in the name of economic de- 
velopment or safety but many may simply be missing the mark. 

We have seen great success with a relatively small investment that has been 
made in the National Scenic Byways Program. Here is a program that creates a 
strong linkage among rural communities along a large corridor, creating an oppor- 
tunity to leverage other public resources and capturing new private sector invest- 
ment in areas that would otherwise have been overlooked. We have seen how mod- 
est commitments of Transportation Enhancement funds have stimulated tourism 
and other economic activity through improvements to main streets, trails, historic 
train stations and other projects. Many of these same projects could be funded with 
State STP funds but, instead, are usually committed to other investments in State 
highway facilities. 

There has been reluctance by many States to commit safety funds to areas where 
signage, markings and shoulders would make a difference at much less cost. In my 
State, our rural agencies, known as rural planning organizations or RPOs, have 
worked hard to plan and develop a transportation investment agenda for their areas 
utilizing a broad scope of public input. Their recommendations and plans are largely 
ignored by our State’s transportation department or set aside as a low priority agen- 
da. When these rural planning organizations are viewed as advisory only, true re- 
gional transportation planning becomes flawed. To have effective planning, there 
has to be a connection between resources and the local areas that are planning and 
seeking the improvements. In New Mexico, our RPOs plan projects but never will 
receive any resources to implement them. 

Failure to implement TEA-21 and use its flexibilities, we are talking about the 
many opportunities that are lost when State transportation officials ignore the po- 
tential of these more modest projects and the impetus they can provide in stimu- 
lating rural economies. Likewise, U.S. DOT must become more aggressive in ad- 
dressing rural transportation planning needs. Despite directives in TEA-21 to ad- 
dress rural planning issues, U.S. DOT regulations have yet to be issued. 

• Stewardship Movement: Increasingly, we see that ISTEA’s reforms have 
played a significant role in helping revive an interest in stewardship of our systems, 
with the public and State and local elected leaders engaged in trying to look at 
transportation in a more comprehensive manner. At its core, ISTEA’s transportation 
planning process was the first effort at ensuring that transportation investments 
are considered in a multi-disciplinary manner, considering impacts on air quality, 
communities, energy use, and so on. As we approach TEA-21 renewal, this engage- 
ment of the public and elected leaders envisions a broader stewardship agenda, be 
it habitat protection, biodiversity, air and water quality, or the preservation of cul- 
tural, historic and land resources. We see this move toward stewardship as a very 
positive development, but we must ensure that the resource commitments are there 
to move it forward. Our coalition is now reviewing how an environmental steward- 
ship initiative could support this broader vision. 

• Teixpayer Engagement: ISTEA was designed to encourage a broader public dis- 
course on transportation investment. This week The Washington Post is calling for 
reader ideas on “things that could be done quickly and cheaply to alleviate traffic 
congestion.” We now see a level of engagement of the taxpayer in this debate which 
is unprecedented. Whether you accept the rubric of smart growth or smart planning, 
these issues resonate with taxpayers who are increasingly pressing public decision- 
makers to get more return from their public investments, particularly return from 
existing investments. The public now understands that the outward development of 
their regions, and the road improvements that are needed to develop these outlying 
areas, are stressing public capital resources and diminishing what is available to 
places where most of them now live and work. In rural areas, there is a growing 
recognition that funds are generally available for major new State highway projects, 
but not for other transportation needs. The message from the public increasingly is 
that they want a better return on the use of their teix dollars, not just moving 
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money out to undeveloped or underdeveloped areas. This is real and is growing 
broadly throughout the Nation. The public’s renewed appreciation of these issues is 
challenging our planning processes which historically have not accounted for an en- 
gaged public, many of whom may not always participate in each step of the process 
but certainly are increasingly aware of and vocal about the outcomes. 

• Transit Use: The growth in transit use, particularly in later part of the ISTEA 
decade, reversed a multi-decade decline in public transportation. In fact, over the 
last 5 years, transit use has grown at about twice the rate of auto use (as measured 
by VMT), with transit trips today reaching levels not achieved since 1960. In the 
wake of ISTEA and its emphasis on local decisionmaking, we have seen a dramatic 
increase in demand for transit investment, particularly rail transit, in the nation’s 
larger urban areas. When local areas are empowered to shape future investment 
plans for their regions, it is clear that local areas are often making different deci- 
sions and ones that emphasize broader transportation choices for their regions. 
There has been a virtual explosion in demand for rail transit, for example, since 
MPOs were empowered to share future transportation decisions for their regions. 

It is interesting to note that of the top 50 metropolitan areas, which represent 
a substantial share of the nation’s economy and population, 48 of these areas are 
planning new rail transit projects, expanding existing rail systems or constructing 
new rail systems. The emergence of rail transit and the broader push for increased 
transit investment overall is an important development as we look to renewal of 
TEA-21. 

• Water Quality: During the last 10 years, we have a better understanding of 
the implications of the “Water Quality Act of 1987” and its emphasis to move be- 
yond point sources to control of urban runoff through municipal and other 
stormwater discharges. Today, hundreds of communities hold permits, requiring 
water quality monitoring, best management practices and even structural improve- 
ments. We have assembled a substantial record that documents how highway runoff 
and other transportation-related uses are contributing to the degradation of our na- 
tion’s water quality. When ISTEA was first enacted, stormwater regulatory efforts 
were in their infancy, which is certainly not the case today. We see this as a sub- 
stantial new development that should be more fully considered as the TEA-21 re- 
newal moves forward, both in the planning process and in the allocation of re- 
sources. 

• Welfare Reform: The 1996 welfare reform legislation was particularly impor- 
tant in reminding transportation professionals and system operators that existing 
planning efforts did not fully account for the new demands of a large number of 
Americans who would be making the transition from welfare to work. In TEA-21, 
the Job Access and Reverse Commute (JARC) program followed immediately in the 
wake of the welfare reform legislation, helping transit and other providers fill the 
many gaps resulting from the spatial mismatch of workers and job centers. This 
program was also deployed to help workers in rural areas get to jobs in other parts 
of their region. This area will continue to challenge us to use JARC funds and find 
other resources under TEA-21 to further refine these strategies, be it adding routes 
where transit services are now offered, supporting new services in areas where serv- 
ices are unavailable, or incentives to plan and support the location of training and 
support services at key transit and transportation facilities. We see the renewal of 
the TANF law this year as one part of a broader effort to coordinate and establish 
new linkages between TEA-21 and TANF to further the transition of thousands of 
Americans from welfare to work. 

• 9/11: Finally, I would note that we closed out the ISTEA decade with the cata- 
strophic events of September 11. We are still grappling with the implications of this 
attack and its subsequent threats, with most of the Federal policy efforts focused 
on redesigning our aviation and port security capabilities. We do know that the sur- 
face transportation systems of New York and Washington, DC were diversified to 
a level that allowed them to absorb these shocks without further disruption to these 
major regional economies and the broader U.S. economy. In fact. New York and 
Washington are the top two rail transit systems in the Nation and are also linked 
to the nation’s only high-speed passenger rail corridor. We see the need to carefully 
consider how we can use available transportation resources to further diversify our 
transportation systems. With this disruption to the nation’s aviation system and 
subsequent realignments in service, there is a compelling case to be made for mov- 
ing swiftly on expanding the nation’s intercity passenger rail capacities, providing 
more economic stability over the longer term and providing intercity rail options to 
communities, some of which have lost or have reduced air service. 
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Specific Recommendations on Planning and Smart Growth 

As I noted in the opening of my statement, STPP’s coalition partners are now de- 
veloping a detailed set of recommendations on TEA-21 renewal that we will share 
these with the committee at a later date. I do, however, offer several suggestions 
on areas where STPP has previously recommended action or where our coalition has 
identified initial recommendations. 

• Can’t Plan Without Good Data — STPP urges immediate action on a broader in- 
vestment plans that will immediately move toward a modernization of our data sets, 
an effort that is crucial to effective State, regional and local planning efforts. We 
must move to upgrade key transportation surveys and others data systems to cor- 
rect for limitations (i.e. exclusions of population groups, failure to account for pedes- 
trian trips, etc.) that undermine effective policy choices at the State and local levels. 
Investment in this area should he frontloaded in the new hill, even in advance of 
new funding for research commitments. Research funding could he ramped up in 
later years after key data sets are improved. 

• Can’t Plan or Invest Effectively Without Funding Transparency — One of the 
real deficiencies of TEA-21 is the lack of transparency about where funds are in- 
vested, by project, program and place within the States. It frustrates the public’s 
confidence in the system, it diminishes the value of other public and private sector 
investments, and erodes the partnership that was envisioned under ISTEA. In an 
era of the Internet, GIS mapping and GPS locators, we currently have a system in 
place that can’t readily account for the expenditure this year of about $32 billion 
of the public’s money. This is extraordinary by any measure. Like modernizing the 
data sets, it is also crucial that we modernize the reporting systems on the use of 
TEA-21 so that State and local funding decisions are fully accessible to all govern- 
mental partners and to the public. 

• Can’t Plan Without Certainty About the Budget — As noted earlier in my state- 
ment, the larger MPOs (i.e. those serving areas with a population of 200,000 or 
more) are the only substate agencies who have any certainty about annual funding, 
and it is only that portion of TEA-21 highway funds that are suballocated in the 
law, funding that nationwide represents about six cents of every dollar that is made 
available to the States. To put the Federal commitment to these areas in a local 
context, consider that local governments and their agencies are the largest single 
investors in transportation — air, transit and highways. The suballocated funds to 
the nation’s largest MPOs, similarly, represent a small fraction of total local trans- 
portation spending. The level of commitment to these and other MPOs and rural 
areas is an area that should be examined more thoroughly in preparing legislation 
renewing TEA-21. If you want local elected officials, the private sector and the pub- 
lic more engaged in building a meaningful planning at the local level, there must 
be real resources on the table that are subject to the process. STPP believes that 
more resources should be moved from State decisionmakers to local areas, and we 
expect to provide further suggestions in this area when we submit our broader rec- 
ommendations for TEA-21 renewal. 

Under current law, MPOs serving areas of 50,000 — 200,000 have no idea from 
year to year what funds will be made available to their areas, a circumstance that 
is generally shared with rural areas of the States. Among the immediate reforms 
that would increase certainty to selected local areas is change how funds are deliv- 
ered through the Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality program. We would urge 
that CMAQ funding be proportionately obligated and then suballocated (based on 
the formula that delivers funds to the States in the first instance) to non-attainment 
and maintenance areas so they can more effectively budget funding for air quality 
projects. 

Among the existing budget tools in TEA-21, we strongly support the position of 
AMPO and others about the need to preserve the fiscal constraint provisions of cur- 
rent law. On a related issue, we were disappointed that there was no apparent com- 
mitment to implement current provisions on cooperative revenue forecasting which 
were intended to bring MPOs together with their State transportation departments 
and transit providers to develop shared estimates of future TEA-21 funding. This 
is about the enhancing the ability of the MPO to plan and budget beyond a 1-year 
horizon. By contrast, the funding guarantees of the TEA-21 delivered considerable 
funding certainty to the States, allowing State transportation departments to read- 
ily forecast their revenue flow over the 6-year period of the law. 

• Can’t Plan Without Capacity — We agree with suggestions that there should be 
a broader commitment to MPOs and capacity-building. Given the many develop- 
ments directly affecting regional and local agencies — air and water quality, broader 
environmental stewardship, integration of air, rail and highway networks, smart 
growth, welfare reform, urban congestion, etc. — it is clear that additional Federal 
commitments are needed to help MPOs absorb the growing demands on these agen- 
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cies. However, we do suggest that as part of an expanded commitment to capacity- 
building at the MPO level, it be coupled with a more complete review of these struc- 
tures to modernize their operations in light of the Census and other considerations. 

On a related issue, STPP will be recommending a new initiative to focus financial 
and other resources to help develop broader State and MPO capacity for environ- 
mental stewardship. We are concerned that the continuing calls for environmental 
streamlining have overshadowed the real and substantial needs that now exist for 
capacity-building within State transportation departments and MPOs to reasonably 
address the many environmental challenges before them. We believe that investing 
in stewardship is where we should be focusing our attention if we are serious about 
improving the pace and quality of environmental reviews. It is our hope that we 
could share these recommendations with you at your upcoming hearing on this sub- 
ject. 

• Can’t Plan Without Good Research — I had the opportunity to serve on TRB’s 
Committee for the Surface Transportation Environmental Cooperative Research 
Program Advisory Board that was charged with developing a long-term strategy for 
environmental research. This panel’s findings were just released in Special Report 
268. I would like to excerpt from this report’s recommendations about the state of 
our current research efforts. “The effectiveness of current transportation planning 
and decisionmaking methods and tools is limited by the fact that they are based in 
engineering principles, facility standards, and an emphasis on mobility defined as 
travel time and cost . . . Too often, planners and other interested parties become 
frustrated with the inadequacy of these old methods and tools for dealing with cur- 
rent problems.” STPP is now developing a set of recommendations on the research 
agenda to further inform the committee’s specific consideration of funding commit- 
ments to a broader research agenda. This excerpt simply illustrates the importance 
of solid research in supporting the many State and local planning efforts in address- 
ing the operations and management challenges before communities, regions and 
States. I would also note that this panel concluded that a long-term, coordinated re- 
search strategy with sufficient funding is the only way of adequately preparing 
transportation policymakers to confront the substantial challenges of an increasing 
population and expanding economy. 

• Can’t Plan Effectively Without Anticipating New Challenges — There remain a 
whole set of new challenges before MPOs and State transportation planning offi- 
cials. We see a very strong push from the public and elected leaders to address les- 
sons learned as a result of 9/11. We think that means taking a fresh look at the 
potential of intercity passenger rail and to consider how transportation investment 
plans at the State and regional levels can accelerate efforts to move toward more 
balanced and integrated surface transportation systems. 

Another example of a new challenge is the new research that documents the grow- 
ing epidemic of obesity, particularly among America’s youth, and other health con- 
cerns like rising rates of diabetes, which are particularly linked to lack of exercise 
and fitness. At the same time, we have developed a transportation infrastructure 
that too often frustrates pedestrian activities and even discourages unplanned pe- 
destrian trips as we continue to design systems that focus on auto trips and auto 
dependency. This is an area where MPOs and State planning efforts need to lead 
by taking additional steps to help reengineer our transportation systems in ways 
that promote non-motorized travel, principally pedestrian activities, that can pro- 
vide new avenues to combat these negative health trends over the longer term. 
Can’t Plan Smarter without the Tools — How to plan smarter is an area where the 
STPP coalition is focusing considerable attention as move toward renewal of TEA- 
21. In my testimony, I have identified several issues that link directly to a broader 
emphasis on smart growth. The expansion of suballocated funding would give local 
decisionmakers more control over transportation funds, moving resources closer to 
the officials who are in the best position to align land use decisions with transpor- 
tation investments. A stronger emphasis on modernizing the data, research and 
transparency features of the law will contribute substantially to local planning ef- 
forts as local officials work to calibrate their transportation decisions with local land 
use plans. I talked about the increased emphasis on brownfield/vacant land reuse. 
I see this policy emphasis as a powerful ally in helping local areas grow smarter, 
by restoring sites where existing transportation and other infrastructures are al- 
ready in place. Here is a case where more modest investments to improve existing 
facilities can directly benefit taxpayers, in contrast to greenfield development which 
relies on substantially more public investment to build-out new infrastructures. We 
particularly want to underscore our strong support for continuation of TEA-2 1’s 
TCSP program. While we have been challenged by a rash of congressional earmarks, 
the original intent of the program is very sound and stimulated a broad range of 
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initiatives in local areas all across the country that is making a real difference in 
these communities in connecting transportation to other community priorities. 

We know that there is a need to modernize the models that are used to support 
State and MPO planning efforts. A new idea is to look for ways to replace some of 
our modeling structures with visioning exercises that, through a broadly 
participatory process, allows communities to decide for themselves how they want 
to design their own communities and then how to construct transportation facilities 
that serve these goals. In Chicago, planners are already using a modified version 
of the SimCity computer game to look at development and transportation to simu- 
late a different future. There are some modest investments that could be supported 
under TEA-2 1 that could facilitate such efforts. 

A broader agenda on smart growth will be among the areas that the STPP coali- 
tion members will be bringing back to the committee as you continue your delibera- 
tions on TEA-21 renewal. 

Closing Comments 

Mr. Chairman, let me conclude by emphasizing that democracy means paying at- 
tention. ISTEA and TEA-21 provide the policy framework for developing transpor- 
tation systems serve our nation’s need for access and mobility, while also promoting 
community health, wealth and quality of life. But we must pay attention to the de- 
tails, promoting the means that make our transportation agencies accountable, 
transparent and participatory. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and member of the committee for this opportunity 
to share the views of STPP on these important issues. 


Responses of Judith Espinosa to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question 1. Do you feel that computer simulations, an example of which would 
be TRANSIMS, are (or could be) valuable in the planning process? Are, or could 
they be, effective in the examination of various planning options? 

Response. The short answer to these questions is, “yes”. These computer simula- 
tions are a valuable part of the planning process and will become even more so in 
the future. There are many efforts to deploy these technologies, ranging from the 
more complicated systems such as TRANSIMS to the use of visioning software tech- 
niques that can dramatically strengthen the public’s understanding of various trans- 
portation and development scenarios. 

Let me explain further. As with all models and computer analysis tools, the data 
input and intended application are critical to the quality of the outcomes, as is the 
efficiency of the model itself. Therefore, if the data is not well developed or lacking 
in integrity, the outcome of the computer model is faulty and will not represent a 
true picture. 

TRANSIMS is an example of a new model for analyzing travel patterns in large 
urban settings. However, as with many other travel models developed over the last 
50 years, it does not include variables that are critical to analyzing how we travel 
and how that travel impacts our land use patterns and social and environmental 
needs. While we do not expect TRANSIMS to be broadly deployed given its cost and 
complexity, its use will help further inform and instruct transportation policymakers 
as we continue to develop, and refine these and other predictive models. 

We would also note that some agencies have invested their efforts in fine-tuning 
traditional four-step models, showing some promising results, such as those in San 
Francisco County. But perhaps the most important application of modeling and sim- 
ulations has been in the area of community design and decisionmaking. Such tools, 
which range from public involvement technologies (e.g. the Electronic Town Hall) to 
computer-based graphic simulation programs (e.g. Community Viz), can help facili- 
tate the democratic process in community planning, enable people to visualize how 
proposed changes might affect their communities, and more accurately forecast fis- 
cal, environmental, economic and social impacts. The predictive ability of this 
emerging set of technologies has enabled communities to develop better estimates 
for everything from traffic impacts to infrastructure costs. And, the ability to graphi- 
cally depict potential changes makes it easier for the public to be engaged in making 
informed choices. 

Overall, we see great potential in these technologies and would encourage this 
committee to examine ways to support such efforts where relatively modest invest- 
ments now can result in substantial returns in the future, as communities, regions 
and States seek to foster broader public input into better informed transportation 
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planning efforts, helping the public more fully anticipate and understand the out- 
comes of the various options before them. 


Responses of Judith Espinosa to Additional Questions from Senator Smith 

Question 1. Please explain how “smart growth” would address the increased traffic 
congestion from densification of urban and suburban areas. 

Response. The weight of academic research reveals that denser development actu- 
ally reduces traffic because compactness results in greater travel choices, including 
walking, cycling and transit. One recent study by the U.S. EPA found that dense 
“infill development” sites were projected to generate 48 to 61 percent less traffic 
than comparable sprawling “greenfield” sites. (Allen, E., Anderson, G., and Schroeer, 
W., “The Impacts of Infill vs. Greenfield Development: A Comparative Case Study 
Analysis,” US EPA, Office of Policy, EPA Publication #231-R-99-005, September 2, 
1999.) In another recent study of the benefits of location efficiency, a number of 
studies were reviewed, showing significant reductions in driving associated with 
higher residential density. In one of the studies of world’s largest cities, it was noted 
that driving is reduced 30 percent every time density doubles. (John Holtzclaw, Rob- 
ert Clear, Hank Dittmar, David Goldstein, and Peter Haas, “Location Efficiency: 
Neighborhood and Socio-Economic Characteristics Determine Auto Ownership and 
Use — Studies in Chicago, Los Angeles and San Francisco,” Journal of Transpor- 
tation Planning and Technology, Volume 25, 2002.) 

While less of an academic review, but nonetheless part of the committee’s record, 
is testimony by The U.S. Conference of Mayors on brownfields and related policy 
reforms. The statement of Elizabeth Mayor, J. Christian Bollwage, for the commit- 
tee’s February 27, 2001 hearing on S. 350, reviewed findings of the Conference’s sur- 
vey on brownfields. He states,”One of the very interesting findings came from sur- 
vey respondents who were asked to quantify how many people their communities 
could absorb without adding appreciably to their existing infrastructure. 118 cities 
estimated they could support an additional 5.8 million people, a capacity that is 
nearly equivalent to the population of Los Angeles and Chicago. This capacity is 
more than 2 years of U.S. population growth.” In this survey, a relatively small 
number of U.S. cities reported on their capacity to absorb additional population, 
with these cities indicating that their infrastructures could meet traffic and other 
effects of increased density. Among the cities in the sample were those where sub- 
stantial population losses had occurred over the last several decades, and which 
have latent transportation and other capacities in place to handle much larger popu- 
lations. It follows that increased traffic, and potentially even increased congestion 
associated with densification, is more about tapping the considerable capacity and 
infrastructure that now exists in the cities described by Mayor Bollwage and which 
are capable of handling larger populations. 

Question 2. A recent report by the Transportation Research Board on long-term 
research needs states, “Research on transportation and the environment has only 
recently begun to explore in any significant depth the complex relationships among 
land development patterns, transportation investments, travel behavior and con- 
sequent environmental impacts.” Please comment on the practicalities of imple- 
menting a “"smart growth"” program given our limited understanding of these rela- 
tionships. 

Response. I am a member of the Transportation Research Board’s, Committee for 
the Surface Transportation Environmental Cooperative Research Program Advisory 
Board, which wrote the report that is quoted. That statement is certainly factual, 
but the Report further goes on to detail and cite research currently proceeding that 
explores and begins to explain these very relationships and issues of “"smart 
growth”.” The Report from the TRB Advisory Committee further calls for a strong 
national research program that will support increased funding to public agencies, 
academic institutions, NGO’s and others to bolster our knowledge and science of 
“smart growth,” and the relationships between land use, transportation, travel, en- 
vironment, and other social needs. 

Many States and local governments have already instituted “smart growth” initia- 
tives, plans and legislation to address how their communities grow in the 21st cen- 
tury. The State of Oregon, a representative from which was on the Transportation 
Planning and “smart growth” Panel, has certainly been a leader. But there are other 
examples of broad-based initiatives and many other targeted efforts among States 
and local governments. The many programs in States and in hundreds of commu- 
nities to recycle brownfield sites are one example of a targeted effort, which at its 
core is about “smart growth.” Growing interest in brownfields comes from environ- 
mental justice representatives in communities, such as, Atlanta, Chicago, Austin 
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and the San Francisco Bay Area. They continue to note that “smart growth” pro- 
grams coupled with brownfields development and transportation access is key to 
community revitalization and job opportunities. 

The public debate within urban centers, rural areas of the Nation, communities 
of color, suburban commuters, and business and industry has begun to inform pol- 
icymakers. It is about how we, as a people, expect to grow and prosper through envi- 
ronmentally sound transportation choices and land use and planning initiatives that 
promote our quality of life. The TRB Advisory Board Report takes note of how trans- 
portation and environment initiatives are linked, and further expands by illus- 
trating where we currently have gaps in knowledge, data collection, and planning 
tools to address our national “smart growth” needs in an environmentally sound, ef- 
ficient and socially responsible fashion. I believe, along with local and State agencies 
and communities across this Nation, that a strong Federal role is needed in support 
of current “smart growth” initiatives and expansion of the research base. A well rea- 
soned Federal approach to and support for a “smart growth” agenda will lead to bet- 
ter program planning and implementation and is a must if we are to compete in 
a technologically advanced global economy. 


Statement of Thomas M. Downs, Professor, University of Maryland, Direc- 
tor, National Center for Smart Growth, Research, Education and Train- 
ing 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Environmental and Public Works Committee: 
It is a pleasure to appear before you this morning to address the role of the plan- 
ning process and its linkages to transportation planning, land use planning, eco- 
nomic development and growth management. 

I will lean heavily on the recent work of Dr. Susan Handy, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, who is both an engineer and a planner. 

Dr. Handy did a comprehensive review of all of the literature that has focused 
on the transportation and land use connections. 

It turns out that there are few major studies at the national level that have 
looked at the connections between transportation and land use patterns. While we 
as a nation have spent hundreds of millions of dollars on developing better pot-hole 
material, better cement, and better bridge steel; we have spent almost nothing on 
the most important aspect of transportation — how it has changed the way we live 
and work. 

Dr. Handy found that in a study in 1999 by Hartgen and Curly that regions with- 
out beltways grew faster and that population densities declined faster in regions 
with beltways. She also learned that a 1980 study by Payne and Maxie found belt- 
ways had no impact, positive or negative, on economic growth. This study also found 
that office and apartment development locates near a beltway, but at the expense 
of other parts of the region. 

After Dr. Handy looked at beltways, she then examined the research on the ef- 
fects of highway corridors. She found that a 1998 study by Hansen concluded that 
highway capacity expansion stimulates development activity, both residential and 
non-residential, in the expanded corridor. A 2002 study by Ten Siethol and 
Kockelman demonstrated dramatic increases in property valuations most proximate 
to the freeway corridor. A large review study by Boarnet and Houghwout in 2000 
suggests that highways influence land prices, population, and employment changes 
near the project, and that the land use effects are likely at the expense of losses 
elsewhere. Dr. Handy’s conclusions from these studies is “Building new highways 
will not increase the rate of growth, but will influence where in a region growth oc- 
curs and what kind of growth occurs. Not building highways will not necessarily 
prevent continued decentralization.” The research seems to suggest that highway 
capacity expansion serves to move the economic chairs around a region, but does 
not create a new net growth in a regions economy. 

Dr. Handy then looked at the issue of increasing highway capacity and induced 
demand (or build it and they will come). She found that there does seem to be some 
correlation between capacity expansion and vehicle miles of travel (VMT), but that 
the elasticities are lower than suggested by popular literature. She concludes that 
simply not building new highways will not significantly slow the growth in VMT. 

The conclusions about highways impact on land use only serves to show us how 
little we know about the real outcomes of these large scale national investments. 
We, in part, do not know because we are not funding the research that would give 
us better answers. 

On the transit side. Dr. Handy looked at the research on the effects of light rail 
transit (LRT) investments on land use and development. She found a TCRP report 
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in 1995 that shows that transit investments and services are incapable by them- 
selves of bringing about significant and lasting land use and urban form changes. 
A 1996 study by Vesalli showed that transit system’s impacts on land use are lim- 
ited to rapidly growing regions with a healthy underlying demand for high — density 
development. 

The research on transit impacts shows us what we all intuitively know, that out- 
comes really depend on the local governments land use decisions and on the health 
of the regional economy. The research suggests that the real accountability for out- 
comes in transit development rests squarely on local land use decisionmakers. A 
close look at the Washington region’s success or failure in capturing the enormous 
Federal investment in METRO proves this point. 

Lastly, Dr. Handy looks at assumptions that changing development patterns will 
effect travel behavior and she comes to the conclusion that “land use and design 
strategies may reduce automobile use a small amount”, Kitamura, et al. 1997. 

The conclusions of her review of research findings over the last 15 years is: 

1. New highway capacity will influence where new growth goes, but not the over- 
all growth within a region. 

2. New highway capacity probably increases travel a little. 

3. LRT can encourage density with the right help. 

4. New Urbanist design strategies make it easier for those who want to drive less 
to do so. 

Dr. Handy then asks why the data does not yield more, and answers that the 
interactions between transportation investments, land use patterns and travel pat- 
terns are much more complicated than we have assumed. We are not collecting data 
on those complex interactions in part because we have traditionally looked only at 
the movement of people and goods as the outcomes of transportation investments. 

Dr. Handy suggests that we must be able to use increasingly sophisticated statis- 
tical techniques to handle the complex web of connections and the limitations of the 
data. She strongly suggests that we invest in better and more sophisticated data 
collection and that the focus after that should be on the translation of empirical re- 
sults into planning and forecasting tools. 

While Dr. Handy’s work looks at the actual outcomes of investments in highways 
and transit within a region, there are several areas that are not reviewed , because 
the issues are mostly ignored. 

The first area that has almost no data available is the relationship of regional 
health to transportation investment. If childhood asthma is increasing at cata- 
strophic rates, is it related to air quality, VMT, or land use patterns; and if so, how? 
If the Nation is now in a spiral of obesity, is there a relationship to the type and 
quality of transportation investments in a region? 

Recent research also suggests that auto mobility comes at a very high price for 
the poor, exceeding expenditures on health, education, and food. Do we know if 
these impacts on the poorest 25 percent of families varies by region, and do we 
know what strategies work to relieve the strain of that cost burden? 

We can now ask even more ambitious questions. How do these health costs and 
family transportation costs effect the economic health of a region? We do not now 
know the answer, but it is clear we now have the tools to begin to understand those 
relationships, we just have to make the effort. 

We have not, as a Nation, looked at the results of our investments. The creation 
of the Bureau of Transportation Statistics was supposed to help with research on 
data quality and integrity, as well as how to use the data in complex regional mod- 
els. It is unclear how BTS lost its way, but it has, until recently, been either a 
hobby shop where research focused on what was of interest to the researcher; or 
it became a job shop for the Office of the Secretary, doing small scale projects. BTS 
is also limited by the fact that it receives most of its funding from FHWA. 

Several suggestions to strengthen our understanding of the complex relations be- 
tween transportation, land use, and behavior: 

1. Take mandatory set asides out of Transit, Highway, and Aviation to fund an 
independent BTS. 

2. Require BTS to not only report annually to the Congress on its funding agenda, 
but also its findings, with recommendations on the relationship of those findings to 
the regional planning and forecasting process. 

3. Given the real and understandable Federal reluctance to engage in any local 
land use decisions, the next step in the accountability chain would be to take the 
introductory purpose statements of TEA-21 and place those objectives in the plan- 
ning language section of the new bill. It would then provide a framework for devel- 
oping accountability for outcomes at the regional level. Because there are no expec- 
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tations of outcome, beyond clean air, there is little we can do as a country to meas- 
ure the results of our investments. 

4. If there is going to be a research chapter in this reauthorization, do not let it 
be totally dominated by one mode or one profession. If we could establish, through 
research, better data, better models, and better frameworks for decisionmaking, we 
could become more accountable for the results of our transportation expenditures as 
a Nation. 

5. Incorporate requirements into the planning process to address issues of health, 
pedestrian trips, and land use impacts. It is important to have the planning process 
address these areas, not to make judgments about the outcomes, but to make sure 
they are part of the factors considered in planning. 

While this may seem a long digression there are several key points to be made 
in summary: 

1. There is little real relationship between the transportation planning processes 
and its impact on land use and travel. 

2. The planning process is primarily a way to move a capital program into the 
pipeline, and not a series of complex competing goals needing resolution. 

3. Unless we begin to measure and compare actual outcomes of our investments, 
we will be exactly in this same spot for the next reauthorization. 

4. Unless there are outcome requirements for the MPO planning process and some 
direct, non-modal funds to meet those requirements, MPO planning will not change. 

5. We need to actually look at what we want as outcomes of our national invest- 
ments in transportation. It looks increasingly like it should mean making it easier 
for Americans to make a wide variety of choices in transportation. 


Statement of Joy Wilson, President and CEO, National Stone, Sand & 
Gravel Association 

Good morning. I am Joy Wilson, president and chief executive officer of the Na- 
tional Stone, Sand and Gravel Association-NSSGA-located in Arlington, Virginia. 

NSSGA represents the nation’s aggregate industries-producers of crushed stone, 
sand and gravel, as well as suppliers of equipment and services to aggregate pro- 
ducers. Our 850 member companies turn out 90 percent of the crushed stone and 
70 percent of the sand and gravel consumed annually in the United States. Nearly 
three billion tons of aggregate valued at approximately $14.5 billion were produced 
in this country in 2001, according to the U.S. Geological Survey (USGS). The aggre- 
gate industry workforce is made up of about 120,000 men and women across Amer- 
ica. 

Just to provide some perspective, there are 10,000 construction aggregate oper- 
ations nationwide. Virtually every congressional district is home to a crushed stone, 
sand or gravel operation. Proximity to market is critical due to high transportation 
costs, so 70 percent of our nation’s counties include an aggregate operation. 

Construction aggregates are used primarily in asphalt and concrete. Ninety-four 
percent of asphalt pavement is aggregate; 80 percent of concrete is aggregate, 
whether used in pavement, buildings, dams, sewage treatment plants and the like. 
About 10 tons of aggregate per person are used annually in America. Every lane- 
mile of interstate consumes 38,000 tons of aggregate; about 400 tons of aggregate 
are used in construction of the average home. 

While I appear this morning representing the aggregates industry, I also appear 
as a representative of the Partnership for Quality Growth that includes 13 labor 
and industry organizations that share a common interest and concern for the future 
of our country’s transportation systems and infrastructure and how they relate to 
our national quality of life. 

I know this is something we share with the members of the Environment and 
Public Works Committee, so we particularly appreciate Chairman Jefford’s and Sen- 
ator Smith’s initiative in holding this hearing to examine the issues surrounding 
“Transportation Planning and Smart Growth.” 

Our industry -labor coalition has a significant interest in “smart growth” 

Among other things, this diverse group adheres to the basic concept that Ameri- 
cans should continue to be allowed the freedom to live and travel where and when 
they please. 

We also recognize that, as our population continues to grow, all planning-Federal 
or local-must accommodate that continued growth, plus the collateral increase in the 
transport of freight that will be needed to support that population. 

We hope to insure that Federal policies respect as much planning power as pos- 
sible in local communities to meet growth needs-especially with regard to transpor- 
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tation and other infrastructure improvements. Use of Federal transportation law to 
drive local planning decisions should be approached with extreme caution, lest local 
and State land use decisions become usurped by Federal determinations. 

It is essential that local planners have the ability and flexibility to formulate their 
plans with a sound basis of knowledge about where and what the aggregate re- 
sources around them are. While those resources are plentiful across the United 
States, they vary in quantity and quality from location to location. It’s important 
for planners to know if their local resources are suitable for multiple uses, including 
construction, erosion control, water quality protection and the like. And they must 
know how long their supply of the resource will be available. 

Geological mapping is a key tool for planners in pinpointing resources. The place- 
ment of a school, a shopping mall or a hospital, for example, atop a rich aggregate 
deposit would indefinitely eliminate that deposit’s beneficial use by the community. 

That is another reason why our industry is attuned to discussions about land use 
planning and concerned about the potential impacts of the “smart growth” move- 
ment on Americans’ mobility, our industry, on transportation planning and con- 
struction and on the reauthorization of TEA-21. 

I will begin by discussing these points and then I will offer some observations on 
how we have an opportunity in the reauthorization process to promote “quality 
growth.” 

Let me define some terms. 

“Quality growth,” as defined by the Quality Growth Coalition, is planned growth 
that respects the fundamental freedom of Americans to choose where they live, their 
choice of housing and how they travel. 

It promotes quality urban development and growth management by improving the 
entire transportation network-including additional road capacity, better manage- 
ment of traffic flow and more efficient public transit. 

Defining “smart growth” is more challenging. 

Generically, “smart growth” principles are motherhood and apple pie: preserving 
green spaces, easing traffic congestion, restoring sense of community, promoting re- 
gional growth strategies and nurturing a high quality of life. 

Leaders in the major political parties and at all levels of government have em- 
braced these basic principles. 

However, others interpret “smart growth” to mean no expansion of suburban de- 
velopment; the imposition of urban growth boundaries; increased housing density; 
getting people away from individual car use; reduced emphasis on road improve- 
ment-especially road capacity-and disproportionate investment in rail and mass 
transit. 

Others see a strong Federal land-use planning role to combat what some call un- 
organized spreading out, or “sprawl,” prodding Americans to infill within urban 
areas. 

We do not believe that the vast majority of Americans want restrictions on their 
freedom of mobility. And air pollution from mobile sources has declined so much 
that today, while still a concern, it’s not even the primary source of air pollution 
in most areas of the United States. 

Over the past 30 years we’ve seen more than more than a 30 percent increase 
in population, the number of licensed drivers increase by 64 percent, a 125 percent 
increase in vehicle miles traveled and 87 percent increase in licensed vehicles, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of Transportation. 

Air pollution reductions from mobile sources have been dramatic. According to a 
January 2002 U.S. Department of Transportation report, 

• Carbon monoxide is down 43 percent over this same 30-year period; volatile 
organic compounds are down 59 percent; 

• Particulate matter is down 42 percent; 

• NOx is holding nearly steady and 

• Lead has been virtually eliminated from our air. 

There are many interpretations of “smart growth,” but we and our industry col- 
leagues believe the focus should be on “quality growth.” 

After all, as one of the greatest friends of the environment this country has ever 
known-President Theodore Roosevelt-once said: “Conservation means development 
as much as it does protection.” 

We have facts and studies, and we must put the debate more fully in the sun- 
shine-with decisionmakers at all levels of government. 

We found that with two statewide ballot initiatives in Arizona and Colorado in 
2000 that the citizens-once apprised of the true impacts of the “smart growth” initia- 
tives-did not agree at all with such extreme measures that took away personal free- 
doms, property rights and ability to plan for future growth. 
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Both these ballot initiatives were defeated by majorities of more than 70 percent 
with the support of coalitions of business, labor and government. 

Let’s look in our own backyard. Many of you are familiar with the 1960’s National 
Capitol Transportation Plan for the Washington area that called for 14 new roads, 
mass transit and high-occupancy vehicle lanes. 

Well, we got Metro and the HOV lanes-but only one of the 14 roads. And look 
at our congestion now-second worst in the entire nation. Road capacity did not in- 
crease in parallel to population increases and the desire of people to make multiple 
stops on the way to and from work and throughout the day. 

So, one impact of “smart growth” on transportation planning is the misunder- 
standing, or even misinterpretation of how much congestion relief mass transit can 
assume. 

In fact, a growing body of evidence suggests that Americans will choose to drive 
and that government policies will not change their behavior. 

In his book, Commuting in America, noted transportation expert Alan Pisarski ob- 
serves that, over the past three decades and despite billions of dollars invested in 
alternatives to driving, every means of commuting, except lone drivers who can’t use 
HOV lanes, has lost market share from 1980 levels. 

Year 2000 census data released this past August showed the trend continuing and 
confirmed Pisarski’s findings. 

We are concerned about claims in the name of “smart growth,” that putting 
what’s tantamount to a moat around a city-an urban boundary-will maximize the 
use of our resources and prevent open spaces from being developed. 

Matthew Kahn of Tufts University and others at the University of Illinois and the 
University of Southern California who’ve studied the phenomenon find growth in 
suburbs to be a pattern resulting essentially from increased prosperity. 

Rocky Moretti of The Road Information Program recently unearthed a fascinating 
nugget of research that tells us much about human behavior. 

What he found is that the human race has been “sprawling” for some time. 

He located a city in Central America with an urban corridor connected to suburbs 
by series of roads. Research showed that, as the core of the city expanded and filled 
with commercial and other activity, inner city residents moved to the suburbs. The 
town is called Caracol and the movement to the suburbs predated the automobile 
by 1200 years. This suggests a strong human propensity to seek space when pos- 
sible. 

We agree with Alan Pisarski’s recommendation that transportation policies should 
facilitate Americans’ lifestyle choices, not thwart them. 

Another factor where “smart growth” interacts with transportation planning is in 
the m 3 dh that proponents of better roads want to pave America over-and that if you 
build, widen or improve a road, more cars will be attracted to it as if it were a mag- 
net. 'The data and surveys contradict this hyperbole. 

We do not have a shortage of land, a shortage of farmland or a shortage of forests. 
What we have is a desire by most people to live in certain core areas, and those 
areas, not surprisingly, are densely populated-generally characterized by urban cen- 
ters and suburban growth. 

As the National Center for Policy Analysis in Dallas reports: 

• Less than 5 percent of the nation’s land is developed and three-quarters of the 
population lives on 3.5 percent of the land. 

• Only about one-quarter of the farmland lost since 1945 is attributable to ur- 
banization. 

• Predictions of future farmland loss based on past trends are misleading be- 
cause farmland loss has been moderating since the 1960’s, falling from a 6.2 percent 
decline in farmland per decade in the 1960’s to a 2.7 percent decline in the 1990’s. 
Other factors, such as crop 3 deld and market conditions, have had a greater impact. 

And freedom of choice is the fundamental issue here. The freedom to choose where 
to live and how to travel to work, to recreation and to two working parents’ 
unending errands. 

Americans continue to choose to buy and drive cars, SUV’s and trucks. 

They choose lifestyles-including ordering goods by e-commerce-that put ever more 
trucks on the road to deliver consumer products to their stores and homes. 

Their lifestyle choices have relegated commuting to a scant 20 percent-one-fifth- 
of all trips. America’s highway travel is growing and will continue to grow in the 
future. 

So, Americans are choosing to drive, but they’re also choosing the suburbs over 
the cities. 

Some indict government-sponsored infrastructure investments-like sewer and 
water lines and highways-for suburban migration. The logic goes, “stop the infra- 
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structure investments, stop the sprawl.” But is that true? Studies have shown that 
Americans move from cities to suburbs because of prosperity. As we become more 
successful and prosperous, we want a better quality of life-and many find it by mov- 
ing out of cities. 

Public opinion polls further buttress these conclusions. When asked, Americans 
list quality public schools, affordable housing, good jobs and low traffic congestion 
as their top priorities in choosing where to live. Secondary priorities are open space 
and low-density. 

And the principal factors used in deciding where to live aren’t compatible with 
high-density living and limited highway capacity. 

In a nationwide survey by National Association of Homebuilders in the late 
1990’s, 83 percent of respondents said they would prefer a detached, single family 
home in the suburbs over an equally priced urban townhouse near transit, even 
though the suburban home would entail longer distances to work and shopping. 

Today, more than half of Americans live in suburbs. Forty percent of our jobs are 
located there, and more jobs are being created in suburban communities than any- 
where else. 

When the public’s clear choice to drive and to live in the suburbs is suppressed, 
or if policy decisions try to change behavior by reducing or stopping highway invest- 
ments, decisionmakers will allow traffic congestion to worsen. 

With nearly all Americans choosing to drive, public policies that ignore that vast 
majority will fail. 

In contrast, relieving traffic congestion will reap very real benefits to our commu- 
nities and our quality of life. 

Two years ago, NSSGA supported American Highway Users Alliance’s definitive 
study on the benefits of congestion mitigation. 

The study found that improving America’s 167 worst traffic bottlenecks would 
produce dramatic safety, environmental, fuel economy and time-saving improve- 
ments over the next 20 years: 

First, safety: * 290,000 fewer crashes, 141,000 fewer injuries, 1,100 fewer fatali- 
ties; 

Second, environmental improvement: 

• 45 percent reduction in carbon monoxide, 

• 44 percent reduction in smog-causing volatile organic compounds, 

• 71 percent less C02, and 

Finally, economic productivity: 

• A reduction of 19 minutes for each vehicle driving through the bottlenecks. 

Road investments enhance our freedom of mobility and democratized mobility for 

all Americans. With more than 90 percent of American households having access to 
automobiles, mobility reaches through all classes and incomes. 

Road investments have made it possible for lower income workers to live in areas 
they can afford yet commute to higher paying jobs in areas where they cannot afford 
to live. 

Road investments have increased the opportunity for more Americans to buy their 
dream homes and boosted leisure time. 

Road investments create jobs. The U.S. Department of Transportation estimates 
that 42,100 total full-time jobs are created with every $1 billion that is invested in 
Federal-aid highways: 27,600 in highway construction and related industries and 
14,500 that are induced in other industries as the 27,600 spend the wages they’ve 
earned. Highway dollars create construction jobs, which create supplier jobs, which 
create jobs for businesses that provide the goods and services they want. 

Last but not least, road improvements reduce commute times. In its 2001 Urban 
Mobility Report, the Texas Transportation Institute (TTI) concluded that traffic con- 
gestion in 68 major cities wastes 4.5 billion commuter hours annually costing $78 
billion in lost time and productivity. 

The last time a rush hour was really an hour was in the late 1960’s. The rush 
hour grew into the “rush period” of 3 hours daily by 1982. And in 1999, the rush 
period was almost 6 hours (about 3 hours each way). 

The TTI study also showed about 6.8 billion gallons of excess fuel is consumed 
annually in what they call a “congestion tax.” 

And pollution is reduced when you can reduce emissions from idling traffic to 
smooth-flowing traffic. 

This leads me to my final point: how the reauthorization of TEA-21 can promote 
quality growth. 

We are faced with challenge after challenge in our nation’s courts to highway 
projects authorized by TEA-21 and approved through the local. State and Federal 
environmental permitting processes and are needed by commuters. 
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The challenges have come in the guise of protecting air quality under the Clean 
Air Act. But, occasionally, you find an admission by opponents that they just don’t 
want these projects built in Atlanta, Sacramento, Baltimore, Salt Lake City or in 
other key urban areas because they fear the projects will enable growth. 

The reauthorized highway bill must anticipate harassment litigation on projects 
prioritized by the States and approved by the Federal Government. These are 
projects that have passed through all the environmental hoops and local planning 
processes. 

They’re projects that communities want for capacity, for gridlock reduction, for re- 
lieving traffic congestion and for improving air quality and the quality of their lives. 
They’re projects that can reduce the loss of life, time, money and fuel. 

The Partnership for Quality Growth firmly believes that such anti-road litigation 
is one facet of “smart growth” that isn’t and doesn’t contribute to “quality.” 

We want to be positive about the contribution of sound planning to our quality 
of life. Some opponents would paint us as “anti-planning.” But that’s not true; let’s 
look at planning recommendations our industries propose for local consideration at 
the community level: 

• Well-designed suburban communities 

• Flexible planning and zoning regulations 

• Protection of key open space 

• Comprehensive transportation systems with adequate road capacity 

• Improved road design, and 

• Preservation and redevelopment of previously occupied sites. 

Over the past 30 years, our roads have increased capacity only by 6 percent when 
our population has grown by more than 30 percent. 

And, our population is expected to grow by 100 million people by the year 2050. 

TEA-2 1-the largest infrastructure bill ever passed by any Congress-is going to 
make a dent in that, but the need is so immense that the challenge for the next 
transportation bill is even more formidable. 

Quality growth principles can help frame the debate during reauthorization. 
These principles are: 

• Acknowledging our freedom to choose how to live and travel, 

• Acknowledging that growth is good if managed properly, 

• Sharing the benefits of improved mobility as broadly as possible-mobility is a 
major factor in the quality of our democracy, 

• Advocating that decisions should be made locally and involve local citizens, and 

• Believing that our policies should facilitate American culture and choices, not 
thwart them. 

Investment and use of mass transit and public transportation — whether buses or 
rail — are necessary and important tools in our battle to solve congestion. But these 
tools need to be in some proportion to Americans’ interest in using them, and should 
not be used as weapons against roads and vehicle use. HOV lanes. Heavy Vehicle 
or Dedicated Truck Lanes, and other gridlock-busting alternatives also must be ex- 
amined to lift our nation out of congestion. 

TEA-21 is being impacted by “no growth” litigation over highway projects, 
projects already approved through the local. State and Federal transportation, com- 
munity and environmental processes. 

The successor legislation must make and embody a critical philosophical choice- 
are we as a nation trying to dictate cultural change in America, or are we trying 
to serve and facilitate the freedom of movement that has characterized this nation 
from its beginning? 

In embracing the beneficial planning goals of quality growth, the new legislation 
should support the local. State and Federal decisionmaking processes that, once 
completed, should not be subject to delay by interminable court battles due to legal 
loopholes. 

Our industries are committed to ensuring that America continues to grow and 
that it will be quality growth. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully wish to submit for the hearing record a copy of the 
Quality Growth Coalition’s publication. Building Better Communities: A Toolkit for 
Quality Growth, which expands on some of the points I touched on today. 

Thank you for your consideration. 
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Statement of Richard Stolz, Deputy Director of Public Policy, Center for 

Community Change 

On behalf of the Center for Community Change and the Transportation Equity 
Network, I am pleased to submit testimony to the Senate Environment and Public 
Works Committee on the topic of Smart Growth and Transportation Planning. I 
commend the chairman and the committee on its decision to hold a hearing on this 
important topic. 

The Center for Community Change is a 30-year old national non-profit organiza- 
tion deeply rooted in low-income and minority communities in both urban and rural 
areas. Our mission is to help grassroots organizations build and improve their ca- 
pacity to effect the policies that impact the day-to-day lives of their membership. 

The Transportation Equity Network (TEN) is a national coalition of grassroots or- 
ganizations based in low-income and minority communities organizing to reform 
transportation policies at the local, regional, statewide and national level. TEN’s 
membership includes faith-based networks of congregations, community organizing 
projects, community development corporations, social service organizations, civil 
rights groups, organizations of transit riders and other low-income people, and pro- 
gressive transportation agencies. TEN groups are active in more than 30 States and 
TEN includes dozens of organizational members and affiliates. 

In 1997 — 1998, the Center and TEN worked closely with Members of Congress 
and a coalition of allies in Washington, DC to include several provisions related cto 
transportation planning in the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century 
(TEA-21): 

• A requirement that Metropolitan Planning Organizations (MPO) provide to the 
public an annual list of projects for which Federal funds have been obligated. 

• A public involvement requirement in the statute in the MPO certification proc- 
ess. 

• A provision that ensures that transit users are consulted in the statewide and 
metropolitan transportation planning process. 

• The newly created Job Access and Reverse Commute competitive grant pro- 
gram. 

As Congress renews TEA-21, the Center and TEN urge Congress to pay par- 
ticular attention to the impact of transportation planning and investment on low- 
income and minority communities, and to establish strategies for using surface 
transportation legislation to support the revitalization of rural and urban commu- 
nities and regional economies. The Center also reminds Congress that more work 
is needed to ensure that the nation’s transportation planning system is fully ac- 
countable and transparent to taxpayers. 

Sprawl is neither Class nor Race Neutral, and the same can be said for Smart 
Growth 

From the perspective of low-income and minority communities, particularly in 
metropolitan urban areas, sprawl has a particularly pernicious and deleterious im- 
pact. A growing body of research, and an emerging consensus among researchers 
and advocates, asserts that in metropolitan areas, the relationship between the con- 
centrated poverty of central city communities and the relative affluence of suburban 
enclaves is not coincidental. 

According to John A. Powell of the Institute on Race and Poverty at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, “Sprawl and regional fragmentation on the one hand, and con- 
centrated poverty and social inequity on the other hand, are flip sides of the same 
dynamic.”'^ The same factors that push and pull families away from urban centers 
and to the suburbs trap the families left behind. Those able to leave have the 
human and financial capital to do so. They leave for better jobs, better schools and 
they invest their financial capital in property likely to increase in value. Those left 
behind must deal with struggling schools, less human capital and fewer financial 
resources. 

Powell goes on to explain that the Federal Government defines concentrated pov- 
erty as a census tract with 40 percent or greater of its residents living below the 
poverty level. This is significant because joblessness, blight, crime, and other cir- 
cumstances destructive to families characterize concentrated poverty. Central city 
communities, which are more likely to hold areas of concentrated poverty, therefore 
carry the burden of having to address more social problems, which serve to push 
out more families that can afford to leave. As a result, these communities often lack 
the tax base necessary to address the social ills that plague them. 


i“How Sprawl Makes Us Poor” by John A. Powell in The Albuquerque Journal, March 22, 
2002 . 
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There is a further layer to concentrated poverty — race. Of those living in con- 
centrated poverty, more than half are African American (note that African Ameri- 
cans make up only 12 percent of the national population), and a quarter are His- 
panic. While the reasons behind the stark residential race and class segregation in 
America’s metropolitan regions are complex, the reality is unavoidable. Paul 
Jargowski, as he writes in Poverty and Place: Ghettos, Barrios, and the American 
City, is on solid ground when he explains that “neighborhood poverty is not pri- 
marily the product of the people who live there or a ghetto culture that discourages 
upward mobility, but the predictable result of the economic status of minority com- 
munities and the degree to which minorities are residentially segregated from 
whites and from each other by income.”^ Sprawl both contributes to and facilitates 
this residential segregation. 

Since sprawl and its counterpart, concentrated poverty, must be analyzed in tan- 
dem in order to more fully understand the impact of willy nilly suburban growth, 
it stands to reason that Smart Growth also has a counterpart: equal access to eco- 
nomic opportunity. The Transportation Equity Network believes that any effort un- 
dertaken in the name of Smart Growth that fails to address concentrated poverty 
and does not advance equal access to economic opportunity is inadequate. For exam- 
ple, Smart Growth strate^es that encourage economic development in central city 
communities should be mindful on the impact of such development on the avail- 
ability of affordable housing. And strategies that seek to protect environmental 
treasures on the edges of suburban growth should also be mindful of the need to 
improve access to economic opportunity in areas of concentrated poverty. 

The Role of Transportation Planning 

In metropolitan regions across the country, experience has shown that suburban 
development often follows road and highway construction. As Dr. Susan Handy of 
the University of Texas concluded in 1999 (also quoted in testimony by Tom Downs 
from the University of Maryland) “Building new highways will not increase the rate 
of growth [in metropolitan regions], but will influence where in a region growth oc- 
curs and what kind of growth occurs.” While she goes on to say that not building 
highways will not necessarily prevent decentralization, her conclusion does suggest 
that growth follows highway development, and may do so at the expense of other 
areas within a metropolitan region. 

In the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA) Congress laid 
the groundwork for significant reform in the transportation planning process by es- 
tablishing the metropolitan planning process. As such. Metropolitan Planning Orga- 
nizations, which are often the only governmental entities in a particular place with 
regional jurisdiction, can play a very significant role with respect to Smart Growth. 
Furthermore, because transportation investments play such a large role in deter- 
mining the nature of growth in metropolitan regions, the choices made by MPOs 
have lasting impacts on the growth patterns of metropolitan regions. 

In 1999, the issue of Smart Growth and equal access to economic opportunity 
came to a head in northwest Indiana. That was when a coalition of African-Amer- 
ican, White and Latino congregations named the Interfaith Federation publicly chal- 
lenged the planning practices of the Northwest Indiana Regional Planning Commis- 
sion (NIRPC) on both moral and legal grounds. 

Northwest Indiana, which includes the cities of Gary, Hammond and East Chi- 
cago, is one of the most racially segregated metropolitan regions in the country. It 
is also a region characterized by both sprawl and concentrated poverty. Gary, Ham- 
mond and East Chicago have all three experienced declines in population following 
the collapse of the manufacturing and steel industries over the last three decades. 
These cities are largely low-income, have relatively high property taxes, and share 
symptoms of urban decay, including failing schools and high rates of unemployment. 
Around these cities lies an extensive network of suburban communities of varying 
degrees of affluence, and they grow in affluence the further away they get. 

The Interfaith Federation complained that NIRPC had contributed to the decline 
of the region’s central cities by placing undue emphasis on the construction and ex- 
pansion of roads and highways, while neglecting the needs of residents living in 
areas of concentrated poverty. All three cities are located in the northern half of 
Lake County, Indiana. Over the last decade, the region’s job growth has taken place 
in the southern half of Lake County. The transit-dependent residents of Gary, Ham- 
mond, and East Chicago had no way of accessing areas of high job growth in south 
county by public transportation. 

While some may contend that the Interfaith Federation had challenged NIRPC on 
grounds that were beyond the MPO’s control, it was certainly clear that NIRPC had 


^Poverty and Place: Ghettos, Barrios and the American City. Paul Jargowski. 1997. 
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entirely neglected the region’s neediest residents and had failed its neediest jurisdic- 
tions. In response to the Interfaith Federation’s concerns, NIRPC contended that it 
had done nothing wrong. The Interfaith Federation, undeterred, pointed to several 
regulations and provisions of Federal law that the MPO had ignored. The Federal 
Highway Administration and the Federal Transit Administration, after lengthy de- 
liberation, concurred with the Interfaith Federation, and conditionally certified 
NIRPC’s planning process. The FHWA also provided NIRPC with a discretionary 
grant to help it better plan for the needs of low-income and minority communities 
under its jurisdiction. 

Examining Transportation Equity and Inequity 

Though ISTEA and TEA-21 both represent enormous improvements in the na- 
tional transportation planning landscape compared to what existed before, from the 
perspective of low-income and minority communities, ISTEA and TEA-21 represent 
a mixed bag. 

A case in point is Miami, Florida. In the late 1960’s portions of unincorporated 
Dade County were vibrant African American communities with strong local econo- 
mies and solid middle class families. The State tragically steam-rolled these commu- 
nities at the end of that decade when the State built Interstate 95 right through 
many of these neighborhoods. Not only were families and business displaced, but 
also over the ensuing decades declining property values and other symptoms of so- 
cial decay took hold. This is a story not unique to Miami-Dade County. Similar sto- 
ries can be found in Montgomery, Alabama; Los Angeles, California; Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, and other cities across the country. 

In the 1990’s the State further stripped these communities of their dignity by wid- 
ening the 1-95 corridor to within feet of people’s homes and erecting wire meshed 
fencing to protect these households from highway noise and traffic. Residents en- 
dured years of house-rattling noise, cars rolling into their back yards, shrapnel from 
exploding tires and fear, and constant phone calls to State transportation and lo- 
cally elected officials led to no improvements. 

Finally in 2001, an organization of local residents named Neighborhoods in Action 
(NIA) organized to get the attention of the State’s regional Department of Transpor- 
tation office. Only after NIA invoked the term “environmental justice” did the DOT 
act in a responsive manner. In a matter of months, the State of Florida constructed 
a mitigation wall to protect residents of unincorporated Miami-Dade County from 
both noise and physical harm. 

Ironically, NIA discovered at about that time that the mitigation wall had been 
written into the MPO’s TIP for years, but had simply been skipped over every year. 
They also discovered that similar sound walls had long since been built along 1-95 
to protect other more affluent communities. Though in the end the structure of 
ISTEA and TEA-21 helped to encourage the State DOT to do the right thing, clearly 
the State had not made the needs of these communities a priority. 

But this is not an a-typical situation. Robert Bullard and Glenn Johnson of the 
Environmental Justice Resource Center (EJRC) have written extensively of the im- 
pact of transportation planning that fails to consider the needs of low-income and 
minority communities. 

For instance, the EJRC reports that the pedestrian fatality rate for people of color 
is higher than that for whites. One explanation for the difference in rates is the dif- 
ference in walking patterns among different racial groups. For example, African 
Americans walk 82 percent more than whites, while Hispanics walk 58 percent 
more than non-Hispanic whites (US Department of Transportation, 1997). 

Also consider that asthma, which is a leading cause of disability among children 
in the United States, is more likely to strike inner city, and therefore, minority chil- 
dren. The hospitalization rate due to asthma is three to four times higher among 
black children than white children. Pollution from automobiles, and the proximity 
of roads and congestion to low-income communities is believed to be a factor in asth- 
ma prevalence among minority children. 

But transportation inequity is not only about race, though race is a significant fac- 
tor. In Driven To Spend, a report released by the Surface Transportation Policy 
Project and the Center for Neighborhood Technology in 2000, researchers found that 
transportation (the cost of an automobile, its maintenance and other costs) often ri- 
valed the cost of housing for low-income families. The report also found that the 
greater degree of sprawl in a metropolitan area, the greater the cost of owning and 
maintaining an automobile. 

Then there are those households that lack automobiles. According to the 2000 cen- 
sus, more than 10 percent of the American public does not own an automobile, and 
are dependent on transit or other sources of transportation besides a personal auto- 
mobile to get around. This number is likely to increase as the nation’s population 
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continues to age, and more and more of us eventually succumb to various physical 
and mental disabilities and impairments. 

Transportation equity, in contrast, is about ensuring that all communities enjoy 
access to economic opportunity, and that no community is unfairly burdened with 
negative economic and environmental impacts. Transportation equity is also about 
ensuring that planning processes are fully transparent, accountable and accessible 
to the general public. Congress should strive to ensure that every Federal dollar 
spent on transportation carries with it the principle of transportation equity. 

Access to Jobs: What We Learned from Welfare Reform 

Transportation is a daily struggle for many Americans. This challenge is par- 
ticular acute for low-income people and working families that lack access to safe, 
reliable and timely public transportation and cannot afford private car ownership. 
The low wage labor market is often unforgiving for hard-working breadwinners un- 
able to get to work on time, if at all. For families on welfare who face federally im- 
posed work requirements and time limits, the inability to get to jobs due to trans- 
portation, could render these families ineligible for public assistance as well as leave 
them unemployed.^ 

An example of an innovative Job Access and Reverse Commute (JARC) program 
is in Columbus, Ohio. The project was driven by a coalition of churches called Build- 
ing Responsibility Equality Aud Dignity (BREAD), which realized early on the po- 
tential of the JARC program enacted in TEA-21. 

BREAD partnered with the Central Ohio Transit Authority and the Mid-Ohio Re- 
gional Planning Commission, the city of Columbus, the Federal Transit Administra- 
tion, and the county welfare office to establish a new transit hub in a low-income 
community in Columbus that is home to a large public housing project. The transit 
hub, which drew funds from a number of sources, featured express bus service to 
areas of high job growth in the suburbs, including feeder bus service that could take 
riders closer to their work sites. The transit hub itself also co-located child care 
services and job referral and training support services so that it could simulta- 
neously meet the multiple needs of this community. 

As demonstrated by the Columbus example, one of the JARC program’s most in- 
novative features is its emphasis on collaboration among various stakeholders, in- 
cluding transportation, welfare, and housing agencies and the affected community. 

Although most low-income people may want cars, the reality of car-ownership can 
undermine the aspirations of families seeking to make a better life for themselves 
and their children. For many poor families trying to work their way out of poverty, 
car ownership is expensive and does little to generate equity over time, and the cost 
of owning a car can place other important wealth-generating assets, like homes, out 
of reach. But if a family is without a reliable vehicle and beyond the range of mass 
transportation — whether publicly or privately operated — that family will be eco- 
nomically, socially and culturally isolated. In rural communities, the circumstances 
are even worse. Forty percent of rural counties lack public transit, and 36 percent 
of all rural residents are considered transit dependent."* 

Residents of large cities often forget that in smaller communities public transpor- 
tation systems tend to be less well funded and receive fewer planning resources. But 
even in large cities, bus service may not accommodate the needs of second or third 
shift workers, or be able to accommodate the multiple trips mothers may need to 
take to get their children to childcare on the way to work. 

Considering Metropolitan Planning Organizations 

The Center for Community Change and the Transportation Equity Network have 
developed a great deal of experience working with and in some instances pressuring 
MFCs to reform their planning practices. Over the last 6 years, the Center has 
gathered a good deal of information about MPOs. The nearly 400 MPOs across the 
Nation represent a very mixed bag of both good and bad practice. Certainly, experi- 
ence has shown that though MPOs — as all layers of government — often request less 
oversight from the Federal Government, some oversight is inevitably necessary. The 
transportation planning process is one example of where lack of accountability and 
standard minimum expectations has harmed the public interest. 

In 1998, Congress enacted several provisions in TEA-21 related to the metropoli- 
tan transportation planning process. The Transportation Equity Network focused on 
three: 


^This material is covered in greater detail in Policy Brief: Transportation and Access to Jobs. 
Center for Community Change & STPP. 2002. [Draft] 

^Status of Rural Public Transportation. Federal Transit Administration. 2000-2001 
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1) The first was an annual listing of projects for which Federal funds had been 
obligated in the prior year. The intent of this provision is to increase the degree of 
transparency in the transportation planning process by creating a tool by which the 
public can ascertain how Federal funds are spent in their metropolitan region, and 
thereby determine funding patterns in metropolitan regions over time. A survey con- 
ducted of a diverse sample of MPOs found that 5 years after the law was enacted: 

• Approximately 80 percent of MPOs surveyed had an annual list of projects; 

• Many MPOs were still having difficulty gathering data on project obligations 
because a) States were not willingly sharing the data; or b) non-compatible data col- 
lection or coding systems within States made this a very time consuming process; 

• Some MPOs felt that additional information would make the list a more useful 
planning tool. 

The survey and experience has also revealed that MPOs vary significantly with 
respect to capacity. Many MPOs lack necessary staffing resources and expertise in 
various kinds of data collection. Furthermore, many MPOs had staff who were un- 
aware of various TEA-21 requirements, including the annual listing of projects. 

Having said that, there are a number of items that would make the annual list 
of projects a more effective planning tool. The first would be to geographically code 
projects in both the TIP and the annual list; this would allow these projects to be 
readily mapped using Geographic Information Systems (GIS) technology. The second 
would be to include more project data, including the point at which the project is 
in the project development and construction process. The list should also be more 
clearly marked within the TIP, or separated from the TIP as a distinct document 
so that it might be more visible and easy to find. 

2) The second provision added the term “transit user” to the list of stakeholder 
groups that must be consulted in the metropolitan and statewide transportation 
planning process. 

Over the last 5 years, the Center has examined the public involvement programs 
of a broad range of MPOs. In too many instances, the MPO has been found lacking. 

• During a certification review conducted by the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion and the Federal Transit Administration in 2001, the Montgomery, Alabama 
MPO deliberately misled Federal officials and the public by claiming that it had a 
Citizen Advisory Council (CAC). In fact, while the MPO had a provision for a CAC 
on the books, it had never convened one. While Federal law does not mandate 
CACs, the FTA and FHWA do consider them a recommended planning practice. 
Months later, after the MPO did convene a CAC, the MPO refused to provide it with 
any resources making it impossible for the CAC to conduct business. 

• When community representatives from Jackson, Mississippi approached their 
MPO in person to request a copy of their TIP, several MPO officials refused to pro- 
vide it.® Similarly, when residents of Baton Rouge, Louisiana approached their State 
DOT to request a copy of the State Transportation Improvement Program, DOT offi- 
cials unblinkingly informed them that there was no such document. 

These are three particularly egregious examples of how MPOs, as well as States, 
have failed to take the public involvement provisions of TEA-2 1 seriously. On the 
other hand, many MPOs are very responsive to requests for information, and have 
invested a great deal of time in building public trust in their planning activities. 

• The Birmingham, Alabama Metropolitan Planning Organization is admired by 
communities across the South for the role it has established for its Citizen Advisory 
Council, and its efforts to provide the public with opportunities to participate in al- 
ternative transportation analyses. The MPO also has a Public Involvement Plan, an- 
other FHWA/FTA recommended practice, with which it may be held accountable by 
the CAC and the general public. 

Over the last several years, the Center and TEN have learned that MPOs tend 
to have better public involvement processes when a strong community presence is 
there willing to agitate them to improve. Experience has also shown that early and 
broad-based community outreach and public involvement can ease the transpor- 
tation planning process, and greatly improve it, over both the short and long term. 

3) A third provision established a statutory requirement for public involvement 
in the certification process, by which the FHWA and FTA review the planning proc- 
esses of MPOs. 

Though this provision applies to metropolitan planning, in some ways it provides 
some insight into the role of the FHWA and FTA in the metropolitan planning proc- 
ess. In the certification process, the FHWA and FTA are required to examine an 
MPO’s planning practices every 3 years to determine whether or not the MPO is 
appropriately addressing planning factors and requirements in Federal regulations. 


®Gretting on Track. Center for Community Change. 2000. 
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TEA-21, civil rights law, air quality requirements, and other Federal law. As a di- 
gression, the Center and TEN have found a number of shortcomings at both ETA 
and FHWA. 

• In 1999 the Center for Community Change submitted a Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act request to the ETA to provide recently filed certification reports. At the 
time, there was no central depository for certification reports at ETA or FHWA. Nei- 
ther agency had any way of standardizing how it approached implementation of the 
various planning requirements in TEA-21. Nor could ETA and FHWA make any ef- 
fort to assess its own effectiveness with respect to implementing this provision of 
Federal law. 

• The ETA and FHWA, for their own part, tend to be rather obscure institutions. 
Advocacy organizations, researchers and community residents seeking information 
on the status of projects, trends in State funding behavior, levels of unobligated bal- 
ances, and other information are likely to be given reams of hard copy print outs 
of indecipherable tables. As such, unless an outsider — let alone a DOT employee — 
intends to spend an inordinate amount of time pouring through numbers, there is 
no reasonable way to accurately compare the behavior of a State with other States, 
and it is often overly teixing to even make simple judgments on how much money 
States have spent on particular projects. That same researcher may or may not have 
an easier time gathering similar data at the State level, where some data collection 
systems almost seem designed to create confusion and obscure accountability. 

With respect to the certification process, there are a number of factors that can 
be improved in order to improve FHWA and ETA performance, as well as MPO 
planning performance. 

• MPOs are consistently uncertain about what they should be expected to do to 
conduct an appropriate examination of social equity or environmental justice impact 
on low-income and minority communities. The FHWA and FTA allow a great deal 
of ambiguity, and as a result have no set standard against which to judge effective 
planning with respect to low-income and minority communities. This has led to 
greater tension between transportation planners and community residents frus- 
trated with moving targets and confusing messages. 

• Since FHWA and FTA are primarily responsible for conducting certification re- 
views, there should be a minimum expectation laid upon FHWA and FTA for what 
should be considered an appropriate public involvement process in certification re- 
views. Such consistency will serve to improve public confidence in the metropolitan 
transportation planning process and serve to model best practices for MPOs. 

4) In addition to these issues, there are governance-related questions that need 
clarification in Federal law. 

• The relationship between tribal governments and State DOTs and MPOs. In 
all circumstances, tribal governments should be treated as sovereign entities, but 
they should also be consulted early and often in all decisionmaking processes that 
may impact on their land, population or infrastructure. 

• The matter of one person-one vote. It seems unreasonable that in some metro- 
politan areas, a community 1/lOth the size of the largest city in a metropolitan re- 
gion has voting power equal to the largest city. While some MPOs have imple- 
mented a number of schemes to weight voting power, the Federal Government 
should clarify the principle that larger jurisdictions should have more say in the 
transportation planning process. 

Environmental Justice 

The principle of environmental justice is vitally important in Federal transpor- 
tation law and transportation planning. Environmental justice, which is grounded 
in Federal Civil Rights Law, is important not only because it establishes a coherent 
vision that seeks to protect low-income and minority communities from environ- 
mental harms, but also because it fully acknowledges the role of income as well as 
race in unjust planning practices. Furthermore, environmental justice does not sim- 
ply apply to public involvement processes. The goal of environmental justice, as ar- 
ticulated by the Center and by TEN, is the commitment that those communities 
that have suffered most will soon get the resources they need to revitalize them- 
selves. Environmental Justice must be seen as a tool or criteria by which planning 
agencies prioritize the importance of projects or the need to re-examine them. 

Recommendations 

The Center for Community Change and the Transportation Equity Network urge 
the committee to consider the following recommendations. A more detailed set of 
legislative proposals is forthcoming. In the interim, the following are intended to 
create dialog. 
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1) Public Involvement 

• Congress should set aside a fund for community involvement by grassroots or- 
ganization stakeholders in the transportation planning process. These resources 
would help pay for the cost of programs for MPOs and States to train interested 
parties in the transportation planning process, and would be re-granted to commu- 
nity-based organizations to support community outreach efforts. Such a fund would 
help MPOs and States meet their public involvement and environmental justice ob- 
ligations. 

• Congress should earmark some funds for a planning initiative to create a “Best 
of the Best” reserve fund. FHWA and FTA would use such a fund to provide finan- 
cial incentives for innovative and effective community outreach. 

• Congress should establish a minimum set of expectations for all MPOs and 
States with respect to their public involvement practices. For example, all MPOs 
should have a Citizen Advisory Council, a Public Involvement Plan, and a require- 
ment that comments formally submitted by interested parties must be fully ad- 
dressed by MPOs or States prior to the publishing of key decision documents. The 
latter is a process already utilized by the Atlanta Regional Council and commonly 
used in public comment processes related to important public documents at both the 
Federal, State and local level. 

2) Research, Data & Accountability 

• MPOs should be required to maintain demographic profiles (ace, rage, income) 
of the metropolitan planning area. This information would be used to identify loca- 
tions of socioeconomic groups, including low-income and minority populations. These 
profiles should be used to develop base maps and other planning and modeling tools 
to assess the impact of current transportation services and programs on low-income 
and minority communities. 

• Congress should establish a multi-year process by which surveys, data gath- 
ering tools and other measurement tools will be modified to more accurately reflect 
the populations that both use and are impacted by various kinds of transportation 
investments. Similarly, Congress should require a greater degree of consistency 
across data sets held at both the local, metropolitan, State and Federal levels to en- 
sure better coordination among layers of government. Furthermore, all projects in 
new TIPs, Annual Lists and related documents should be geographically coded to 
facilitate CIS mapping. 

• Congress should exercise its role as the steward of Federal resources by 
strengthening public accountability in the transportation planning process. While 
the drive to streamline transportation planning and project delivery processes may 
be difficult to resist, regionally significant and controversial transportation projects 
must be justified against economic and environmental criteria in a thorough man- 
ner. 

3) Smart Growth & Access to Economic Opportunity 

• Congress should create a new Transit Oriented Development & Economic Revi- 
talization Incentive Fund that provides local communities with a monetary incentive 
for locating mixed-income housing, business, and retail developments near public 
transportation centers. 

• Congress should create various incentives for encouraging cooperation — shared 
data, coordinated planning, and project implementation — among transportation 
agencies, welfare agencies, work force investment boards, and housing agencies to 
most effectively meet the needs of low-income families. 

• Congress should establish goals, performance measures, and benchmarks for 
employment transportation in the metropolitan and statewide transportation plan- 
ning processes with public input. There should also be stronger mechanisms for ac- 
countability and transparency to evaluate the responsiveness of State DOTs to com- 
munity input and these economic objectives. 

In conclusion, I hope that the committee will find these comments to be helpful 
as it develops its own proposals for reauthorization. Though the issues confronting 
low-income and minority communities are often not seen as transportation issues 
per se, such prejudices are inaccurate. Research and experience place poverty and 
race clearly at the center, rather than the margins, of transportation planning and 
project delivery. On behalf of the Transportation Equity Network, I urge the com- 
mittee to view transportation reauthorization in this light. 
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TUESDAY, JULY 30, 2002 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:32 a.m. in room 406, 
Senate Dirksen Building, Hon. James M. Jeffords [chairman of the 
committee] presiding. 

TRANSPORTATION AND AIR QUALITY 

Present: Senators Jeffords, Clinton, Carper, Inhofe, Bond, 
Voinovich, Smith, and Chafee. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. JEFFORDS, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 

Senator Jeffords. The hearing will come to order. 

Good morning, everyone, and welcome to our hearing on trans- 
portation and air quality. In particular, I want to thank our wit- 
nesses, many of whom have traveled great distances to lend a hand 
as we consider renewal of the Nation’s surface transportation pro- 
gram. Today’s topic, transportation and air quality, is particularly 
appropriate for the Committee on Environment and Public Works. 
Since 1837, this committee has guided Federal investments to en- 
hance the Nation. In early history, as the committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, featured stewardship of the growing Fed- 
eral city of Washington, DC. In 1956, the then Committee on Pub- 
lic Works reported the Federal Aid Highway Act, creating the mod- 
ern interstate highway system in 1963. The committee took on the 
challenge of air and water pollution control. And in 1977, the com- 
mittee was given responsibility for wildlife resources and given its 
current full name. 

In 1991, the members of the committee were the driving force be- 
hind the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act, ISTEA, 
which brought a new approach to transportation. With completion 
of the interstate highway system, our focus shifted toward integra- 
tion of the various modes of transportation: highway, transit, avia- 
tion and rail. ISTEA also brought greater attention to transpor- 
tation’s influence on our communities and the lives of our citizens. 
We recognized investment in transportation is not an end in itself, 
it is a means to an end. I was a member of the committee in 1991. 
I believed then and I believe today that the needs and ends that 
we seek should be a strong community, healthy communities, 
strong economy, healthy communities and a clean environment. 
And clean air is essential to each of these aspects. 

(321) 
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Over the past year, this committee has spent considerable time 
on air pollution. We have focused on emissions from stationary 
sources, power plants in particular. This included marking up the 
Clean Air Power Act, a bill which significantly reduces emissions 
of sulfur dioxide, nitrogen oxides, mercury and carbon dioxide. I am 
pleased that the Administration has finally, after much delay, sent 
us up a three pollutant bill. Unfortunately, it is much too late in 
the Congress for it to be considered. From a quick review, it ap- 
pears that the legislation provides too little in the way of reduc- 
tions and they come much too late. 

The bill also ignores the dire warnings in the Administration’s 
own report about global warming, which is caused in part by U.S. 
power plant emissions of carbon dioxide. Last August, the com- 
mittee held a general hearing on the impact of the emissions from 
the transportation sector on public health and the environment. We 
found that statutory and regulatory limits on individual mobile 
sources and technology improvements will reduce both total emis- 
sion of conventional pollutants from the sector. But we also found 
that transportation will continue to be a significant source of our 
non-attainment problem, not to mention a major contributor to air 
urban toxics exposure and to global warming. 

Today, we will hear more testimony about the progress that has 
been made to control air pollution from transportation. We will 
hear the good news that today’s motor vehicles are cleaner burning 
than earlier models, so that each car or truck pollutes less. But we 
will hear that Americans are driving so much more, that many of 
the technology gains have been offset. 

We will hear that the low emitting transportation control meas- 
ures encouraged in our most polluted cities and regions have so far 
produced modest results. As cars get cleaner, some will suggest 
that investment in transit or bicycle lanes or more workable and 
developmental patterns may not be worthwhile. But we know that 
a pedestrian or a transit rider generates far less pollution per pas- 
senger mile than a motorist in even the cleanest of today’s cars. 

We will hear that the process used to manage transportation pol- 
lution conformity is not always the most efficient. Achieving the 
twin goals of clean air and improved mobility is complicated and 
relies on the coordination of many people and resources. It takes 
cooperation and sound information. 

In summary, we will hear that our campaign to clean up the 
transportation sector is well underway, but has a long way to go. 
And as we renew the overall surface transportation program, we 
can and should refine air quality linkage to build success and make 
improvements. Today’s hearing is the eighth in our reauthorization 
series. We began in January, and we’ll wrap up later this fall. 
Through these hearings, we have explored a wide range of topics, 
but with a consistent theme. We have called upon experts from 
around the Nation to share the lessons they have learned over the 
past 10 years, and we have asked them to cite any changing condi- 
tions that they foresee. They set upon lessons learned and chang- 
ing conditions. 

We have sought fresh ideas for improving our current national 
transportation program. We have assembled a fine panel of wit- 
nesses today, and I look forward to their insights. Our first panel 
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will represent the Administration. I am pleased to welcome Admin- 
istrator Mary Peters of the Federal Highway Administration and 
Assistant Administrator, Jeffrey Holmstead, of the U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. 

Our second panel brings perspectives from around the Nation. 
First and foremost, I am delighted to be joined this morning by 
Scott Johnstone, the Secretary of the Agency of Natural Resources 
from the State of Vermont. Welcome, Scott. We’ll be getting to you 
later, an I’m guessing it will be a bit cooler in the Green Mountain 
State than it is here, and hope you can survive. 

Also on our second panel is the Honorable Ron Harris, County 
Judge from Collin County, Texas. Ron serves on the board of the 
North Central Texas Council of Governments and the Metropolitan 
Planning organization of the Dallas-Fort Worth. He is also the 
chair of the North Texas Clean Air Steering Committee. And Lynn 
Terry is the Deputy Executive Officer of the California Air Re- 
sources Board. Lynn will tell us about recent developments in the 
Golden State. 

James Stephenson wears many hats. He is President of the 
Yancy Brothers Company, a construction equipment supplier. He is 
also on the board of the Georgia Regional Transportation Authority 
in the Atlanta area. Today James represents the American Road 
and Transportation Builders Association, on whose board he also 
sits. And finally, Michael Replogle is with us here today. Michael 
is the Transportation Director for the non-profit group. Environ- 
mental Defense Fund, and a frequent witness before the commit- 
tees of Congress. 

I want to welcome all the witnesses, and I now turn to Senator 
Smith. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. BOB SMITH, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Senator Smith. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and good 
morning, Ms. Peters and Mr. Holmstead. Good to have you here. 

This is an especially significant hearing, because we’re the only 
committee that has jurisdiction over both the Clean Air Act and 
the Transportation authorization bill. With over 10 years of experi- 
ence of implementing the so-called ISTEA and TEA-21, and related 
Clean Air Act amendments of 1990, I think we have to take a hard 
look at how well the transportation conformity program is working 
to improve air quality, indeed, is it working to improve air quality. 

In New Hampshire, the southern and the sea coast areas are 
designated non-attainment for ozone, and the region has back- 
ground ambient air quality problems primarily from out of State 
sources, not our own State. The region’s 3 year conformity update 
is due in October of this year, and on this Friday, the Federal and 
State agencies will be meeting to discuss how to avoid a conformity 
lapse and the funding penalties associated with it. Their discussion 
will be about data and models concerning those funding penalties 
and penalty lapses, but they’re not going to be about transportation 
projects. They cannot significantly change the air quality model’s 
emission projections with changes to transportation projects. But 
they can change the emission projections with adjustments to the 
data for vehicle fleet mix and truck percentages. 
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I’m frankly baffled that New Hampshire’s highway funds could 
be diverted and projects delayed, not as a penalty for failing to 
properly consider the air quality impacts of transportation projects, 
but as a result of data flaws in an air quality model that is at- 
tempting to predict a precise emission level 20 years into the fu- 
ture. And like many areas of the country, the air quality in south- 
ern New Hampshire is getting better, the congestion is getting 
worse, and the conformity program threatens to further delay badly 
needed highway projects. It doesn’t seem to make sense to me. 

There are a couple of major issues with transportation con- 
formity that need to be addressed in the reauthorization of TEA- 
21, whatever we wind up calling it, Mr. Chairman. First, we must 
address the CMAQ program funding levels and the apportionment 
formulas. Second, we need to take a hard look at the air quality 
benefits and cost effectiveness of transportation control measures, 
TCMs, aimed at reducing vehicle travel. When the Senate debated 
the 1990 Clean Air Act amendments, expectations were very high 
that transportation controls were cost effective in a simple way to 
make large reductions in vehicle emissions. One reason for the role 
of these transportation control measures in the conformity program 
is that historically, the growth in the amount of vehicle travel was 
anticipated to offset much of the gains from EPA vehicle emission 
standards. 

More recently, vehicle travel is having a smaller and smaller im- 
pact on emissions, however, believe it or not. I would call your at- 
tention to the chart behind Senators Bond and Inhofe. And the im- 
pact of cleaner cars and trucks on future vehicle emissions is 
shown by the EPA data on chart one. It’s significant because cur- 
rent projections show that the emission levels continue to decline, 
which is the blue and the green line, yet vehicle miles traveled con- 
tinue to increase. So in spite of the fact that we’re traveling more, 
we’re still putting less and less pollutants in the air. As you can 
see, by the year 2040, it drops substantially. 

So this steep decline in NOX and VOC emissions suggests that 
the impact of vehicle travel on emissions is substantially less than 
it was in the 1970’s and 1990’s, through that period from 1970 to 
1990. In TEA-21, Congress expressed its strong support for the 
CMAQ program, increasing budget authority from $1 billion to $1.6 
billion. At the same time, congressional debate raised questions 
concerning the efficacy of the program. 

This study came to several conclusions regarding CMAQ and the 
cost effectiveness of transportation control measures. First, the re- 
port concluded that CMAQ was an extremely popular program and 
should be continued potentially at an increased level of funding. 
Second, emission reduction from TCMs are generally small and 
more expensive than the technological advances. Last, technology 
and regulations, like new vehicle emission and fuel standards in 
vehicle scrappage programs generally have been more successful 
than most CMAQ strategies relying on changes in travel behavior. 

So as TEA-21 reauthorization proceeds, we’re going to need to 
talk a lot more and understand the effectiveness and cost effective- 
ness and role of TCMs and conformity in meeting these transpor- 
tation and clean air goals. 
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Finally, transportation and air quality officials have raised con- 
cerns that conformity is becoming increasingly process driven and 
that as a result, clean air is becoming a secondary factor. Drive the 
process, and clean air is a secondary factor. Moreover, there are 
ambiguities in the statute and regulations being resolved in the 
litigation which increasingly indicates a lack of clarity that Con- 
gress should address, Mr. Chairman. 

But I want to thank, in conclusion, 15 cities that responded to 
your and my request for information on their experiences with the 
conformity program. These responses are very helpful, and I would 
just ask unanimous consent that those responses be made part of 
the record. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. They will be made so. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Smith and the information 
referred to follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Bob Smith, U.S. Senator from the State of New 

Hampshire 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and welcome to our Administration witnesses, Mary 
Peters and Jeff Holmstead. This hearing is especially significant because this is the 
only Congressional committee that has jurisdiction over both the Clean Air Act and 
the transportation authorization bill. 

With over 10 years of experience implementing ISTEA, TEA-21 and the related 
Clean Air Act Amendments of 1990, I think we need to take a hard look at how 
well the transportation conformity program is working to improve air quality. 

In New Hampshire the southern and seacoast areas are designated non-attain- 
ment for ozone. The region has background ambient air quality problems primarily 
from out of state sources. 

The region’s 3-year conformity update is due in October of this year, and on this 
Friday, the Federal and state agencies will be meeting to discuss how to avoid a 
conformity lapse and the funding penalties associated with it. 

Their discussion will be about data and models, not about transportation projects. 
They cannot significantly change the air quality model’s emission projections with 
changes to transportation projects. They can, however, change the emission projec- 
tions with adjustments to the data for vehicle fleet mix and truck percentages. 

I’m baffled that my state’s highway funds could be diverted and projects delayed — 
not as a penalty for failing to properly consider the air quality impacts of transpor- 
tation projects, but as a result of data flaws in an air quality model that is attempt- 
ing to predict a precise emission level 20 years into the future. 

Like many areas of the country, the air quality in southern New Hampshire is 
getting better, the congestion is getting worse, and the conformity program threat- 
ens to further delay badly needed highway projects. 

There are a couple of major issues with transportation conformity that need to 
be addressed in reauthorization of TEA-21. First, we must address the CMAQ pro- 
gram funding levels and apportionment formula. Second, we need to take a hard 
look at the air quality benefits and cost effectiveness of transportation control meas- 
ures (TCMs) aimed at reducing vehicle travel. 

When the Senate was debating the 1990 CAA amendments, expectations were 
very high that transportation controls were a cost-effective and simple way to make 
large reduction in vehicle emissions. 

One reason for the role of TCMs in the conformity program is that historically 
the growth in the amount of vehicle travel was anticipated to offset much of the 
gains from EPA vehicle emission standards. 

More recently, vehicle travel is having a smaller and smaller impact on emissions. 

— The impact of cleaner cars and trucks on future vehicle emissions is shown by 
the EPA data on Chart 1. 

— This chart is significant because current projections show that emission levels 
continue to decline, even as VMT (vehicle miles traveled) increase. 

The steep decline in NOx and VOC emissions suggests that the impact of vehicle 
travel on emissions is substantially less than it was in the 1970’s-1990’s. In TEA- 
21, Congress expressed its strong support for the CMAQ (SEE-MACK) program, in- 
creasing budget authority from $1 billion per year to $1.6 billion per year. At the 
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same time, however, the Congressional dehates raised questions concerning the pro- 
gram’s efficacy. 

In response. Congress directed the National Academy of Sciences’ Transportation 
Research Board (TRB) to evaluate the program’s benefits and cost-effectiveness. 
This study came to several conclusions regarding the CMAQ program and the cost- 
effectiveness of transportation control measures. First, the report concluded that 
CMAQ was an extremely popular program and should be continued, potentially at 
an increased level of funding. Second, emission reductions from TCMs are “generally 
small” and more expensive than technological approaches. 

Lastly, technology and regulations like new-vehicle emission and fuel standards 
and vehicle scrappage programs “generally have been more successful than most 
CMAQ strategies relying on changes in travel behavior.” 

As the TEA-21 reauthorization proceeds, further discussion is needed to better 
understand the effectiveness, cost-effectiveness and role of TCMs and conformity in 
meeting our transportation and clean air goals. 

Another concern to be addressed is the need for more information and tools to 
deal with particulate matter (PM 2.5) pollution, and to prepare for the new PM 2.5 
NAAQS. While it is known that PM2.5 represents a serious health risk, and that 
most transportation related PM 2.5 emissions come from diesel engines, more infor- 
mation and research is needed on the effectiveness and cost-effectiveness for dif- 
ferent PM 2.5 control strategies. 

Finally, transportation and air quality officials have raised concerns that con- 
formity is becoming increasingly process driven, and that the result, cleaner air, is 
becoming a secondary factor. Moreover, there are ambiguities in the statute and reg- 
ulations being resolved in litigation, which increasingly indicates a lack of clarity 
that Congress should address. 

Let me conclude by thanking the 15 cities that responded to the chairman’s and 
my request for information on their experiences with the conformity program. Your 
responses are very helpful and will certainly help inform the reauthorization proc- 
ess. I ask unanimous consent to include these responses in the record of this hear- 
ing. 


Atlanta Regional Commission 

40 COURTLAND STREET, NE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30303 
(By Tracy Clymer) 

Updated: June 25, 2002 

Conformity History for the Atlanta Non- Attainment Region 

November 15, 1993 — Georgia Environmental Protection Division (EPD) submits 
15 percent Rate of Progress (ROP) Plan to Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
for approval. Provides for at least 15 percent reductions of VOC from 1990-1996. 

November 15, 1994 — EPD submits 9 percent ROP Plan to EPA for approval. Pro- 
vides for at least a 3 percent per year reduction of NOx for 1997, 1998 and 1999. 

June 28, 1995 — Atlanta Regional Commission (ARC) adopts conforming 2010 Re- 
gional Transportation Plan (RTP) and Fiscal Year (FY) 1996-2001 Transportation 
Improvement Program (TIP) — six-year TIP, two 3-year tiers. Conformity based on 
VOC budget established in the 15 percent ROP Plan. ARC Resolution 18-95. 

August 7, 1995 — United States Department of Transportation (USDOT) con- 
formity determination for 2010 RTP and fiscal year 1996-2001 TIP. 

June 17, 1996 — EPD submits revisions to the 15 percent ROP Plan and 9 percent 
ROP Plan. NOx budget established, 214.77 tpd. 

Note: ARC was unable to develop a fiscal year 1997-1999 TIP that conformed to 
the NOx emission budget established in the 9 percent ROP Plan. Fiscal year 1997- 
1999 TIP was 21.93 tpd over budget. 

September 25, 1996 — ^ARC amends the fiscal year 1996-2001 TIP. ARC Resolution 
22-96. 

June 25, 1997 — ^ARC amends the fiscal year 1996-2001 TIP. ARC Resolution 17- 
97. 

Note: Amendments were limited to projects considered exempt from transpor- 
tation conformity requirements. 

December 30, 1997 — ARC adopts Interim TIP (ITIP), fiscal year 1998-2000 with 
contingencies (several project removals). ARC Resolution 32-97. 
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January 17, 1998 — Conformity lapse begins due to failure to redetermine con- 
formity of RTP within 18 months of the State’s most recent State Implementation 
Plan (SIP) revision that establishes Motor Vehicle Emission Budgets (MVEB), as re- 
quired by 93.104(e) of transportation conformity rule. 

Note: fiscal year 1996-2001 TIP, approved in August 1995 by USDOT, valid for 
2 years. TIP was to expire in August 1997. However, on February 21, 1997 the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration (FHWA) Georgia Division office extended the expira- 
tion of the TIP until December 31, 1997, due to previous extenuating circumstances 
of the 1996 Olympic Games (which concluded in early August 1996) and contingent 
upon ARC having a new, conforming RTP by December 31, 1997. As of December 
1997, ARC was not expected to have a conforming RTP until April 1998, at the ear- 
liest. On December 22, 1997, FHWA and Federal Transit Administration (FTA) 
again extended expiration of the TIP, upon request of headquarters and in consulta- 
tion with EPA, until January 17, 1998. 

January 28, 1998 — ^ARC adopts fiscal year 1998-2000 ITIP, contingencies met. 
ARC Resolution 2-98. 

April 22, 1998 — ARC amends fiscal year 1998-2000 ITIP. ARC Resolution 12-98. 

July 22, 1998 — ^ARC adopts Interim 2020 RTP and ITIP amended to add fiscal 
year 2001, fiscal year 1999-2001. ARC Resolution 25-98. 

December 2, 1998 — fiscal year 1999-2001 ITIP amended. ARC Resolution 38-98. 

January 20, 1999 — Georgians for Transportation Alternatives (GTA) v. 

Shackelford^ filed. Plaintiffs challenge decisions made to adopt, approve or fund cer- 
tain highway projects on the grounds that decisions violate Clean Air Act (CAA) pro- 
visions, the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21), the National 
Environmental Policy Act, and the Administrative Procedure Act. 

March 18, 1999 — 9 percent ROP Plan Approved (64 FR 13348). 

April 26, 1999 — 15 percent ROP Plan Approved (64 FR 20186). 

June 18, 1999 — GTA v. Shackelford settled. Settlement agreement requires exten- 
sive Peer Review of transportation modeling process within 90 days of Board adop- 
tion of conforming TIP and RTP. 

June 23, 1999 — ARC adopts fiscal year 2000-2002 ITIP. ARC Resolution 17-99. 

1999 — Development/refinement of new draft plan for 2025 RTP and fiscal year 
2001-2003 TIP. 

October 27, 1999 — ARC amends fiscal year 2000-2002 ITIP. ARC Resolution 25- 
99. 

October 28, 1999 — EPD submits Attainment SIP to EPA for approval. MVEB es- 
tablished, NOx = 224.13 tpd, VOC = 132.21 tpd. 

February 28, 2000 — MVEB adequacy announced in Federal Register (65 FR 
10490). 

March 22, 2000 — ^ARC adopts conforming 2025 RTP and fiscal year 2001-2003 
TIP. Conformity based on MVEB established in Attainment SIP submittal. 

April 28, 2000 — Petition for Review filed by GTA, et al^. with USEPA in US Court 
of Appeals for the Eleventh Circuit. Petitioners seek review of MVEB adequacy de- 
termination. 

June 8, 2000 — Petition to EPA for Reconsideration of MVEB Adequacy Deter- 
mination filed by Southern Environmental Law Center (SELC) on behalf of GTA et. 
aU. 

June 14-16, 2000 — Peer Review of ARC transportation modeling process. Peer Re- 
view found transportation and emission models “state of the practice.” 

June 29, 2000 — Final written request to EPA for a stay of the MVEB adequacy 
determination, pending review by 11th Circuit Court. 

July 5, 2000 — 60-day notice of intent to sue sent by SELC to EPA Administrator. 

July 10, 2000 — EPA counsel denies stay. 

July 11, 2000 — Motion to Stay on Expedited Basis, pending Courts ruling on mer- 
its of April 28 Petition, filed by GTA et. al.^ in 11th Circuit Court of Appeals. Peti- 


^Plaintiffs: GTA, Georgia Conservancy, and Sierra Club. Defendants: Wayne Shacklford — 
Commissioner of Georgia Department of Transportation (GDOT), GDOT, Secretary USDOT, 
FHWA Administrator, FTA Administrator, Georgia Division FHWA and FTA Regional Adminis- 
trators, ARC. 

^Petitioners: GTA, Sierra Club, Southern Organizing Committee for Economic and Social Jus- 
tice and Georgia Coalition for the People’s Agenda. Respondent: USEPA. 

^GTA, Sierra Club, Southern Organizing Committee for Economic and Social Justice, Georgia 
Coalition for the People’s Agenda and Environmental Defense. 

’^Petitioners: GTA, Sierra Club, Southern Organizing Committee for Economic and Social Jus- 
tice and Georgia Coalition for the People’s Agenda. Respondent: USEPA. Intervening Respond- 
ent: Georgia EPD. 
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tioners request that the order state the MVEB may not be used by USDOT for pur- 
poses of transportation conformity or TIP approval/implementation. 

July 18, 2000 — Motion to Stay granted by 11th Circuit Court of Appeals, pending 
the Court’s decision on the merits of the petition. Expedited schedule issued for fur- 
ther proceedings. 

July 18, 2000 — EPA concurs with positive conformity determination. 

July 25, 2000 — USDOT makes positive conformity determination for 2025 RTP 
and fiscal year 2001-2003 TIP. 

Note: Because the MVEB established in the October 1999 SIP submittal could not 
be used due to litigation, the positive conformity determination was based on the 
MVEB established in the 9 percent HOP Plan (last legally approved budgets). 

August 8, 2000 — EPD requests that EPA rescind the positive adequacy determina- 
tion. 

August 10, 2000 — Motion for Voluntary Remand filed by EPA in 11th Circuit 
Court of Appeals. EPA requests that the Court remand the matter back to the Agen- 
cy so that the positive MVEB adequacy determination could be withdrawn. EPA ar- 
gues that the MVEB adequacy determination is no longer relevant for any purpose 
considering the conformity determination was made using previously established 
budgets. 

August 24, 2000 — Motion for Voluntary Remand refused by 11th Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

August 30, 2000 — US Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia decides that 
implementation of NOx SIP Call cannot be required before May 31, 2004 

December 21, 2000 — EPD sends letter to EPA withdrawing MVEB contained in 
the October 28, 1999 SIP submittal. EPD asks EPA to not consider budgets further 
until State concludes work needed to submit a revised budget (speed study, updated 
registration data, etc). 

December 22, 2000 — Joint motion (EPD/EPA) filed with 11th Circuit Court to stay 
further proceedings for review of MVEB adequacy determination. Motion based on 
agreement that MVEB established in October 28, 1999 SIP submittal are no longer 
appropriate for purposes of making a transportation conformity decision. Joint mo- 
tion also requests permission for EPA to withdraw finding of adequacy. 

January 12, 2001 — 11th Circuit Court grants EPA motion to withdraw adequacy 
determination. 

January 26, 2001 — MVEB adequacy determination withdrawn by EPA. With- 
drawal based upon EPD’s request that EPA not consider budgets until further work 
is completed for budget revisions and NOx SIP Call Implementation delay until 
2004. (66 FR 7904) 

January 17, 2001 — Sierra Club et. al.® file suit in US District Court of Northern 
District of Georgia against EPA Administrator for failure to reclassify Atlanta from 
“serious” to “severe”. BUMP-UP SUIT. Petitioners seek to require that EPA perform 
mandatory finding as to whether Atlanta attained the ozone standard by Nov 15, 
1999 under Section 181/182 of the CAA. 

February 13, 2001 — Sierra Club et. al. v. ARC et. al.® filed in US District Court 
of Northern District of Georgia. Suit seeks declaratory judgment based on alleged 
violations of CAA conformity requirements, violations of TEA-21 Transportation 
Law, and public participation requirements for the 2025 RTP and fiscal year 2001- 
2003 TIP. In addition to declaratory relief, plaintiffs enjoin advancement of 2025 
RTP and fiscal year 2001-2003 TIP. 

April 5, 2001 — Sierra Club et. al. request preliminary injunction to stop advance- 
ment of any projects in the 2025 RTP or fiscal year 2001-2003 TIP until Federal 
lawsuit is heard. 

May 28, 2001 — Declaration of Michael A. Repogle for plaintiffs 

May 29, 2001 — Declaration of Robert A Johnston for plaintiffs 

June 5 and June 6, 2001 — Injunction Hearing 

June 15, 2001 — Judge Beverly Martin, U.S. District Judge, denies request for in- 
junction. Directs parties to file preliminary planning report and scheduling order. 

July 25, 2001 — Request for Production of Documents and Interrogatories from 
plaintiffs. 

July 31, 2001 — Sierra Club et.al. file Motion for Partial Summary Judgement 


^Plaintiffs: Sierra Club, Southern Organizing Committee for Economic and Social Justice, 
Georgia Coalition for the People’s Agenda and Environmental Defense. Defendant: EPA Admin- 
istrator. 

^Plaintiffs: Sierra Club, Southern Organizing Committee for Economic and Social Justice, 
Georgia Coalition for the People’s Agenda and Environmental Defense. Defendants: ARC, 
GDOT, Georgia State Transportation Board, UDOT, FHWA, ETA, and directors of these agen- 
cies. 
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August 27, 2001 — Defendants object to Request for Production of Documents and 
Interrogatories. 

January 8, 2002 — USEPA publishes approval of MVEBs submitted with July 17, 
2001 SIP submittal in FR (67 FR 887). 

January 18, 2002 — Judge Beverly Martin rules in favor of defendants for Feb- 
ruary 2001 lawsuit. She finds that State and Federal agencies did not violate the 
Clean Air Act when they approved the 2025 RTP and fiscal year 2001-2003 TIP in 
2000. (Sierra Club v. Atlanta Regional Commission, N.D. Ga., No. l:01-CV-0428, 1/ 
18/02). 

January 23, 2002 — MVEBs become effective. 

March 1, 2002 — Petitioners (see case below) submitted to EPA a written request 
for a stay of MVEB adequacy determination. 

March 7, 2002 — Sierra Club et. al v. USEPA'^ filed in 11th Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. MVEB CHALLENGE. Petitioners ask that the Court vacate the Final Rule 
approving the MVEBs submitted with the July 17, 2001 SIP submittal. Argument 
based on extension policy to 2004. Petitioner’s also file Petition for Review and ac- 
companying Motion to Stay on an Expedited Basis. 

March 13, 2002 — Affadavit of Charles Krautler, ARC re: Petitioners Petition for 
Review and accompanying Motion to Stay on an Expedited Basis filed in 11th Cir- 
cuit Court. 

March 14, 2002 — Response of the State of Georgia in Opposition to Petioners’ Mo- 
tion for Stay on an Expedited Basis and Cross-Motion by the State to Stay all Fur- 
ther Proceeings filed in 11th Circuit Court. 

March 14, 2002 — Respondent’s (EPA) Opposition to Petitioners’ Motion for Stay 
and Cross-Motion for a Stay of the Proceeding filed in 11th Circuit Court. 

April 17, 2002 — 11th Circuit Court grants Motion for Stay of MVEB. 

May 7, 2002 — USEPA Approval and Promulgation of Georgia 1-Hour Ozone At- 
tainment Demonstration, Motor Vehicle Emissions Budgets, 

Reasonably Available Control Measures, Contingency Measures and 

Attainment Date Extension (67 FR 30574) 

Note: Trigger clock was halted 21 days — from date of MVEB stay (April 17) to 
date of SIP approval (May 7). 

Note: In May 2002, EPA also filed a Motion to Dismiss as Moot in regards to the 
Bump-Up lawsuit; the argument being that the approval of the Atlanta Attainment 
SIP authorized the extension of the attainment date from 1999 to 2004. More spe- 
cifically, under Section 307 of the CAA the US District Court does not have jurisdic- 
tion to review EPA SIP determinations, only Circuit Court of Appeals have this au- 
thority. Sierra Club has requested that the District Court retain jurisdiction over 
this case in the event that the 11th Circuit Court overturns EPA’s approval of the 
SIP (assuming that a petition challenging EPA’s approval of the SIP will be filed, 
on an expedited basis, between June 18 and July 8, 2002 with the 11th Circuit 
Court-see comment below). 

May 22, 2002 — Petition for Review of the MVEB dismissed — clerk’s dismissal only 
(EPA’s Motion to Dismiss as Moot never docketed). Case already dismissed for want 
of prosecution as a result of Sierra Club failure to file abstracts of the administra- 
tive record. 

June ? 2002 — 11th Circuit Court reinstates the MVEB lawsuit, orders EPA to file 
brief on the merits of the case by June 26, 2002. EPA will refile its Motion to Dis- 
miss as Moot. 

Note: The MVEB stay is back in place as a result of 11th Circuit Court rein- 
stating the MVEB lawsuit. The MVEB cannot be used for conformity analysis until 
the stay is lifted. 

June 7, 2002 — Sierra Club asks EPA Regional Administrator to withdraw or stay 
EPA’s SIP approval. 

June 13, 2002 — Regional Administrator denies request to stay or withdraw EPA’s 
SIP approval. EPA, therefore, expects that a petition challenging EPA’s approval of 
the SIP will be filed, with Motion for an Expedited Stay, between June 18 and July 
8, 2002 (challenge must be filed within 60 days of publication of approval of the SIP 
in the Federal Register, deadline is July 8). Petition will challenge the extension of 
the attainment date to 2004. 

June 26, 2002 — SELC for Southern Organizing Committee, Georgia Coalition for 
Peoples Agenda vs EPA. Petition filed for Review of EPA’s Approval of the Georgia 
Attainment SIP. Motion filed for Expedited Stay of EPA’s Approval with 11th Cir- 
cuit Court 


'^Plaintiffs: Sierra Club, Southern Organizing Committee for Economic and Social Justice, 
Georgia Committee for the People’s Agenda and Environmental Defense. Defendant: USEPA. 
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July 2, 2002— Sierra et al vs ARC, GDOT, USDOT. Appeal of 2/28/02 Final Judg- 
ment. Oral arguments to be rescheduled after August with 11th Circuit Court. 

July 2, 2002 — Sierra vs EPA. DC Court vacated (removed approval of) revised 
SIPs for DC area. Basis of argument — EPA not authorized to approve revised SIPs 
that extend area’s attainment date. 


North Central Texas Council of Governments, 

Arlington, TX, July 30, 2002. 

The Honorable Jim Jeffords, Chairman 
Committee on Environment and Public Works 
U.S. Senate 

Washington, DC 20510-6175 


Dear Chairman Jeffords: This letter is in response to a request made by the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works of the U.S. Senate, dated July 3, 2002, 
regarding our experience with the Clean Air Act conformity program and transpor- 
tation control measures, and the impact these have had on our transportation and 
air quality efforts. Attached you will find responses to the series of specific questions 
that were transmitted to us. 

We appreciate the opportunity to provide input on the reauthorization of the 
Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century process. If I can be of further assist- 
ance on this subject matter, I can be reached at (817) 695-9240. 

Sincerely, 


Michael Morris, P.E., 
Director of Transportation 


DIFFERENCE IN TIMING OF SCHEDULES 

Question. Describe how the different schedules for the SIP, TIP, conformity, etc. 
and the impacts of data changes on out year emissions affect your ability to develop 
effective and timely transportation and air quality plans. Provide a time-line or nar- 
rative description of your various schedules. 

Response. The differences of the schedules for the SIP, TIP, Metropolitan Trans- 
portation Plan (MTP), and Conformity are varied and can come without warning. 
For the Dallas-Fort Worth Metropolitan Planning Organization (MPO), the MTP is 
usually prepared every 3 years, consistent with Federal rules. However, SIP or TIP 
influences could trigger a new MTP out of sequence. As a result, a new conformity 
analysis is required. As highlighted in Table 1, the MPO decided a MTP Update was 
required in 2001 (less than a year after receiving Federal approval on a similar ef- 
fort) to ensure a 3-year MTP cycle due to a SIP schedule that would establish new 
motor vehicle emission budgets (MVEBs) and conformity. 

A new TIP is developed every year due to the number of transportation projects 
being planned. This is above the typical 2-year cycle. As a result, a new conformity 
analysis is required. However, due to Tier II regulatory language contained in our 
applicable SIP, the region is unable to perform a necessary conformity analysis on 
the TIP in 2003, therefore our TIP schedule, and associative conformity analysis, 
changed to make TIP modifications prior and after our freeze (see Table 1). 


TABLE 1: DALLAS-FORT WORTH METROPOLITAN PLANNING ORGANIZATION 
TRANSPORTATION PLANNING DOCUMENT SCHEDULES 
Current Schedules 


Year 

SIP (as needed or at- 
tainment date) 

MTP (every 3 years) 

TIP (every 2 years) 

Conformity (used to 
measure SIP, TIP and 
MTP) 

1997 


X 

X 

X 

1998 



X 

X 

1999 

X 


X 

X 

2000 


X 


X 

2001 


*x 

X 

X 

2002 



X 

X 

2003 





2004 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2005 



X 

X 

2006 
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TABLE 1: DALLAS-FORT WORTH METROPOLITAN PLANNING ORGANIZATION— Continued 
TRANSPORTATION PLANNING DOCUMENT SCHEDULES 
Current Schedules 


Year 

SIP (as needed or at- 
tainment date) 

MTP (every 3 years) 

TIP (every 2 years) 

Conformity (used to 
measure SIP, TIP and 
MTP) 

2007 


X 

X 

X 


MTP Update required to ensure 3-year cycle maintained as resuit ot new SiP 2004 


These conflicting schedules hinder a region’s ability to appropriately implement 
policies, programs, and projects in a Plan or TIP as planning documents continue 
to be the focus. In addition, differences in timing of schedules and premature adjust- 
ments to schedules impede development of an out year strategic milestone calendar, 
sending confusion to our regional partners and resource agencies as they try to in- 
corporate their planning activities to these Federal obligations. 

Question. What impact have these schedules had on investments in highway and 
safety projects, construction costs, and air quality projects and activities? 

Response. The timely implementation of transportation projects and programs are 
of high priority. Therefore, to avoid impacts, schedules of the TIP and MTP are 
often adjusted, within the limits allowed by regulations, to ensure that projects and 
programs that are ready for implementation can proceed. However, SIP-related re- 
quirements are often out of sync with the TIP and MTP and have the potential to 
cause TIP and MTP modification freezes due to the inability to perform an air qual- 
ity conformity analysis. This could cause recommended projects from being able to 
proceed because they may be inconsistent with TIP or MTP. Unnecessary delays 
could cause construction costs to increase and have a negative impact on air quality 
if projects cannot be implemented as expected. Generally, more time is spent on re- 
planning already approved plans than working on the implementation of specific 
projects. Greater focus on mobility and air quality project delivery is necessary. 

Question. What has been your experience coordinating your SIP and conformity 
processes with SIP submittals or updates? 

Response. Keeping in mind the varying schedules with SIPs and conformity asso- 
ciated to a MTP and TIP, experiences in coordinating among these elements have 
been a challenging process in the Dallas-Fort Worth Metropolitan Area. This can 
be attributed to coordinating a MTP that has a 3-year update cycle, a TIP that has 
a 2-year update cycle, and a SIP submittal process influenced by real-time observed 
air quality data. 

As experienced in the DFW area, a SIP submittal can introduce regulatory lan- 
guage that would require changing air quality conformity schedules of a MTP and 
TIP. An example is the Environmental Protection Agency’s (EPA) position with re- 
gards to use of Tier II automobile standards in the MOBILES emission factor model. 
This situation required the region to take a step back in its implementation of poli- 
cies, programs, and projects and reissue multiple planning activities. 

MOBILES VERSUS MOBILES PROJECTIONS 

Question. Compare and contrast your MOBILES and MOBILES emission projec- 
tions. 

Response. In the fall of 2001, the EPA sponsored a study to evaluate the dif- 
ferences of MOBILES and MOBILES using local data from the Dallas-Fort Worth 
region. Although a final report has not yet been published, draft reports indicate 
an increase in MOBILES projected Volatile Organic Compounds (VOC) and Nitrogen 
Oxides (NOx) of up to 60 percent over MOBILES. After approximately 2008, pro- 
jected emissions are similar between MOBILES and MOBILES. This significant 
trend continues to occur into the future where we see MOBILES emissions well 
below those of MOBILES emissions. These trends are consistent with national re- 
search performed on MOBILES versus MOBILES. 

Question. How does the increase in near term emissions (through 2010) from 
MOBILES affect your conformity status? 

Due to the significant differences in near term emissions between the two emis- 
sion factor models, it would be extremely difficult for a region to pass a conformity 
analysis using MOBILES against SIP motor vehicle emissions budgets previously 
developed with MOBILES. Since this is an obvious analysis mismatch, the Dallas- 
Fort Worth nonattainment area has planned its schedules accordingly to avoid such 
an evaluation (as noted in the Differences in Timing of Schedules responses above). 
The proper method, which is included in our mid-course review, is to recalibrate the 
air chemistry model with the new MOBILES emission software and reforecast the 
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emissions permitted in a demonstration of attainment (i.e., higher emission do not 
necessarily mean a SIP or conformity analysis would not be successful.) 

Question. How will your air quality planning process take the new MOBILES into 
account, and will the SIP be updated before or after the new MOBILES projections? 

Response. As part of the Dallas-Eort Worth SIP submittal in April 2000, a mid- 
course SIP review is committed to EPA by May 2004. Within this process, 
MOBILES emission projections will be incorporated into an air chemistry model 
through new on-road mobile source emission inventories. This modeling process will 
establish MOBILES derived motor vehicle emissions budgets for the nonattainment 
area for use in an air quality conformity analysis scheduled in 2004. 

Question. Will the new 8-hour NAAQS likely lead to an increase or decrease in 
your vehicle emissions budget? 

Response. As an example, if more on-road mobile emission reductions are nec- 
essary to ultimately meet the 8-hour standard, then it could be assumed the result- 
ing motor vehicle emissions budgets will decrease. More information will be avail- 
able through a comprehensive emissions analysis following final rules. A different 
mix of controls may be necessary to meet an 8-hour standard, which are not well 
understood today (e.g. role of VOC emissions.) 

ADDITIONAL VEHICLE EMISSION CONTROLS 

Question. What additional existing controls could be implemented in your area to 
significantly reduce vehicle emissions, e.g., inspection and maintenance, reformu- 
lated fuels, diesel retrofit, TCMs? 

Response. Having just completed a comprehensive and technical review of on-road 
mobile control strategies for the Dallas-Eort Worth SIP, there is no other existing 
control strategy to significantly reduce vehicle emissions that could be feasibly im- 
plemented in the region. As we continue to seek or develop additional controls, we 
keep in mind the main elements of on-road mobile emissions; cold starts, pre 10 
a.m. emissions, hard acceleration, excessive idling, high emitting vehicles, diesel en- 
gines, low speeds, excessive speeds. Another approach to reduce vehicular emissions 
is to advance already existing Federal gasoline, diesel, and engine standards earlier 
than required. One has to remember that Dallas-Eort Worth is already imple- 
menting an aggressive high-emitting vehicle program, freeway management cur- 
riculum for fire and police, vehicle speed reduction with enforcement, and sustain- 
able development projects. 

Question. Would these controls be sufficient to address the potential increase in 
emissions projected under MOBILES? 

Response. One cannot conclusively state that the above-mentioned measures 
would counter all the potential increases in emissions projected in MOBILES, since 
the model is yet to be tested under Dallas-Eort Worth specific conditions and the 
appropriate methodology is to recalibrate the air chemistry models to determine 
needed emission budgets. 

ROLE OF TRANSPORTATION CONTROL MEASURES 

Question. What role do TCM’s plan in helping to meet attainment? Please list the 
TCMs and CMAQ projects in your plan, and the associated “off’ or “on” model emis- 
sion reduction credits for each. 

Response. Conformity could not be certified without CMAQ funds and Transpor- 
tation Control Measures (TCMs). TCMs, along with other pollution reduction strate- 
gies, have assisted the Dallas-Eort Worth region in working toward attainment by 
continually reducing the number of ozone exceedance days recorded in the region 
from 15 in 1995 to 2 in 2001. Currently, the Dallas-Eort Worth region is under a 
conforming MTP that includes Intersection Improvements, Rail Projects, Bicycle and 
Pedestrian Facilities, High Occupancy Vehicle Lanes, Vanpools, Park and Ride Lots, 
and Grade Separations. Table 2 outlines the emission reduction estimates associated 
with each TCM category. Most TCMs in the plan are funded through the CMAQ 
Program. Although not classified as TCMs, additional strategies utilizing CMAQ 
funds and included in the region’s SIP include clean vehicles. Intelligent Transpor- 
tation Systems, vehicle retirement, sustainable development, and traffic signal im- 
provements. 
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Table 2 





Emission Reduction Estimates (Ibs/day) 


Transportation Control Measures 

Commitments 

Volatile Organic Compounds 

Nitrogen Oxides 




2007 

2015 

2025 

2007 

2015 

2025 

Intersection Improvements 

775 Locations .... 

2,306 

1,450 

1,293 

4,635 

2,420 

2,150 

Grade Separations (1) 

L5 Locations 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

HOV Lanes (1) 

76 Miles 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Park-n-Ride Lots (2) 

8,236 Spaces 

94 

60 

54 

190 

100 

87 

Pedestrian/Bicycle Facilities 

7L0 Miles 

L,140 

727 

649 

2,290 

1,202 

1,046 

Rail (1) 

96.9 Miles 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



341 

217 

194 

685 

360 

313 

TOTAL (Ibs/day) 


3,881 

1.94 

2,454 

1.23 

2,190 

1.10 

7,800 

3.90 

4,082 

2.04 

3,596 

1.80 

TOTAL (tons/day) 



(1) Emission reduction benefits have been included directly in the Dallas/Fort Worth Regional Travel Model (DFWRTM). 

(2) Emission reduction benefits are both post-processed and included directly in the DFWRTM. 


Question. What percentage of total emission reductions do they represent? 

Response. TCMs amount to approximately 5 percent of on-road NOx emission re- 
ductions in 2007 and 4 percent of on-road VOC emission reductions. Without CMAQ 
funding, conformity could not have been certified. 

Question. Are there CMAQ projects in your plan for which you have not applied 
any on or off model emissions reductions? 

Response. No. All CMAQ projects have identified emission reduction credits as re- 
quested by the Texas Department of Transportation for a CMAQ Annual Report. It 
should be noted that the CMAQ program has encouraged a great deal of planning 
and funding creativity due to different regulations impacting CMAQ and the Surface 
Transportation Program. This creativity has shaped air quality policies, programs, 
and projects for the benefit of reaching attainment and better quality of life for each 
citizen. Without innovative programming, a less aggressive air quality program 
would have resulted. 


IMPACTS OF CONFORMITY LAPSE 

Question. If your area has experienced a conformity lapse, describe the effect this 
has had on transportation and air quality planning, funding process, 
preconstruction, and construction. 

Response. The Dallas-Fort Worth region has not experienced a conformity lapse. 

Question. When projects were reactivated, after U.S. DOT approved your con- 
formity determination, what impact did this have on funding, project completion 
dates, personnel, renegotiation of contracts, updating old information, etc. 

Response. This question does not apply to the Dallas-Fort Worth region. 

Question. What impact did the March 1999 U.S. Court of Appeals decision to 
eliminate the EPA “grandfather” provision from the conformity regulations have on 
your transportation investments? 

Response. The March 1999 U.S. Court of Appeals decision did not have any no- 
ticeable impact on transportation investments in the Dallas-Fort Worth region. 

ROLE OF MOTOR VEHICLE EMISSION ESTIMATES AND MODELS 

Question. How has conformity analysis helped improve the quality of estimates of 
motor vehicle emissions for SIPs to better protect public health? 

Response. The procedure for estimating on-road mobile emissions is consistent for 
both the SIP and the Air Quality Conformity Analysis. However, conducting a con- 
formity analysis on a more frequent time scale allows for the use of latest planning 
assumptions and tools to better quantify vehicle emissions. Many parameters in- 
volved in the quantification of emissions change over time such as roadway and 
transit networks, vehicle mix, and demographic data. As a result, new emission esti- 
mates are actually created with each conformity analysis. In addition, the effective- 
ness of control strategies, including TCMs are evaluated based upon implementation 
schedule and before/after studies. The regular study of a region’s dynamics and the 
consequential effect on emissions better prepare an agency when it is time to de- 
velop a new SIP. Better knowledge of vehicle emission estimates ultimately leads 
to better protection of public health. This replanning effect is offset by less time ac- 
tually implementing aggressive air quality strategies. 

Question. How accurate and consistent have estimates of regional motor vehicle 
emissions been when compared with each other over time and with actual experi- 
ence? 
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Response. Regional on-road motor vehicle emissions estimates in the Dallas-Fort 
Worth nonattainment area have been consistently following a decreasing trend due 
to the region implementing many control strategies over the past 10 years. Specifi- 
cally, significant emissions reductions are attributed to inspection and maintenance, 
reformulated fuels, transportation control measures, continual advances in vehicle 
technology, and associated vehicle fleet turnover. Table 3 lists the official on-road 
mobile emission estimates for the Dallas-Fort Worth ozone nonattainment area. 

TABLE 3 

Dallas-Fort Worth Ozone Nonattainment Area 
Motor Vehicle Emission Estimates 


YEAR 


VOC (tpd) 


NOx (tpd) 


1990 

306.60 .. 

1996 

235.00 .. 

1999 

125.25 .. 

2007 

75.34 .... 


293.03 
NOx Waiver 
NOx Waiver 
149.72 


Question. How have official estimates of motor vehicle emissions in your metro- 
politan region changed over the past 10-20 years and how well have they tracked 
actual emissions in years past? 

Response. The overall decrease in modeled motor vehicle estimates compare well 
with monitor data from 1990 to 2001. During this time period, the extents to which 
the monitors violate the 1-hour ozone standard have steadily decreased indicating 
a concurrent decrease in precursor pollutants released into the atmosphere. In com- 
parison to observed monitored data, the highest number of exceedances recorded at 
any given monitor over a 3-year averaging period has decreased from 12 
exceedances in the 1994 to 1996 timeframe to 3 exceedances in the 1999 to 2001 
timeframe. 


ROLE OF TRANSPORTATION MODELS 

Question. Has conformity analysis been supported by adequate regional transpor- 
tation analysis models that accurately reflect how changes in highway capacity af- 
fect total travel and air pollution emissions? 

Response. Yes and no. Transportation analysis models in use today were origi- 
nally developed for macroscale level planning, not micro-scale level planning re- 
quired in air chemistry modeling. Issues include time-of-day, speeds, functional clas- 
sification, vehicle miles of travel, etc. For more information on concerns regarding 
existing transportation analysis models and recommendations for future models, 
please refer to a report published by the National Research Council; Modeling Mo- 
bile Source Emissions, 2000, National Academy of Science. However, transportation 
models are more accurate than emission models (e.g., MOBILES vs. MOBILES) and 
air chemistry models (e.g., for 20 years urban areas were told to reduce VOC emis- 
sions instead of NOx emissions.) 

Question. How well have your region’s travel models tracked actual experience 
with growth in vehicle miles of travel (VMT)? 

Response. The Dallas-Fort Worth Regional Travel Demand Model tracks vehicle 
miles of travel very well. The roadway travel model calibration and validation proc- 
ess are major steps prior to the forecasting process to ensure the travel model rep- 
licates observed human travel behavior in the region adequately. In the Dallas-Fort 
Worth region, models project 20 years backward before they are asked to project 20 
years forward. 

Question. Please include an indication of how sensitive your/these models are to 
effects of induced traffic. 

Response. The travel model is sensitive to the effects of induced traffic. It depends 
on your definition of induced travel. Induced travel includes population and employ- 
ment relocation, and trip length increases with freeway investments. This travel 
model does this. Route choice and time of day travel is not classified as induced 
travel although most models successfully address this. The better question is how 
well does EPA forecast emissions and air quality models forecast ambient ozone lev- 
els accurately. A review of the previously cited NAS document is suggested. 
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Denver Regional Council of Governments, 

July 24, 2002. 

Committee on Environment and Public Works 
U.S. Senate 

Washington, DC 20510-6175 


Dear Mr. Chairman: Thank you for the opportunity to provide for your consider- 
ation our experience with the Clean Air Act conformity program and transportation 
control measures and the impact these have had on our transportation planning ef- 
forts. We are pleased to hear that the committee will evaluate the conformity pro- 
gram as part of the reauthorization of TEA-21. 

As the Metropolitan Planning Organization (MPO) for the Denver region, the 
Denver Regional Council of Governments (DRCOG) has had extensive experience 
with the conformity requirements of the Clean Air Act. In response to your letter 
we have attached a document, “Denver, Colorado Conformity Case Study,” which 
addresses in some detail the seven issue areas you identified, including an assess- 
ment of the impact on our ability to perform our responsibilities under TEA-21. 

Our overall characterization of the conformity program is that it is an important 
and largely successful Federal program that could be improved both with the addi- 
tion of some flexibility that would allow transportation and air quality agencies to 
adapt the requirements to local circumstances and with some funding to better en- 
able transportation and air quality agencies to meet this mandate. 

Our experience in Denver in particular points out the need for some flexibility in 
the State Implementation Plan (SIP) process to allow for updating mobile source 
budgets to incorporate current information and models and to achieve consistency 
between the transportation and air quality planning processes and resulting docu- 
ments. Similarly, consistency between the transportation and air quality planning 
processes and documents, both in the timing of the schedules for their adoption and 
amendment and in the timeframes used in the transportation and air quality anal- 
yses, would greatly assist our efforts to meet the national goals of clean air and effi- 
cient transportation. 

Our other recommendations regarding the conformity program relate to our expe- 
rience with the conformity analysis process. The process for determining conformity 
is very complex and time consuming. We have had to assign significant funding and 
staff resources from other projects to perform the mandated conformity analyses. It 
would be very helpful if reauthorization would provide resources for conformity de- 
termination efforts. 

The law also should provide some flexibility in the use of the transportation mod- 
els for conformity determinations to better account for the inherent limitations of 
these models. The regional transportation analysis models only produce relative lev- 
els of impacts but under the existing conformity program have been required to pro- 
vide “hard” estimates that become legally binding. It makes more-sense to us that 
the law allow the use of estimates in ranges, rather than absolute numbers. Also, 
further study of the amount of “induced travel demand” is necessary to better ac- 
count for it in the transportation modeling process. This could be a useful addition 
to the transportation modeling process provided agreement could be reached as to 
how to account for it. 

The attached document provides additional detail and background for these policy 
recommendations, as well as summarizing cur experience withh the other issue 
areas you have identified. We hope that you find our experience and recommenda- 
tions useful in your efforts to improve the conformity program and its role in achiev- 
ing the national priorities of clean air and efficient transportation. If you would like 
further information, please do not hesitate to contact Jeff May at 303-480-6746 or 
mailto:jmay@drcog.org. 

Sincerely, 


Karin McGowan, 

Director, Policy and Legislative Division. 


Denver Colorado Conformity Case Study 

(Submitted by The Denver Regional Council of Governments on July 23, 2002) 

This paper is organized according to the issues identified in the above referenced 
letter and questionnaire. 
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Difference in Timing of Schedules 

The difference in timing of schedules for adopting and amending transportation 
and air quality plans and for adopting conformity findings has created a situation 
where transportation and air quality agencies have had to expend an enormous 
amount of resources to coordinate the inconsistent federally mandated schedules. 

The air quality planning process and the transportation planning process in the 
Denver region have accommodated conflicting Federal requirements in terms of 
schedules for the State implementation process (SIP), Regional Transportation Plan 
(RTP), Transportation Improvement Program (TIP), and conformity requirements. 
Over the last 12 years, the process has worked only because of cooperative and col- 
laborative efforts by the Regional Air Quality Council (RAQC), which is the lead air 
quality agency for the Denver area, the Air Pollution Control Division (APCD) of 
the Colorado Department of Health and Public Environment, the regional office of 
the United States Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), local project implemen- 
tation agencies, including the Colorado Department of Transportation (CDOT) and 
the Denver Regional Council of Governments (DRCOG) as Metropolitan Planning 
Organization (MPO). The SIP documents for Denver are now all maintenance plans, 
which have been developed by the air quality planning agencies and approved or 
found adequate by the USEPA. Both the RAQC and the APCD as well as the EPA 
regional office have been very cognizant of the impact of the adoption of their docu- 
ments on the transportation planning process and have modified their schedules for 
development and adoption of air quality planning documents so as not to negatively 
impact the transportation planning process. 

In addition, local efforts have had to overcome inconsistent federally mandated 
timeframes. Even though Federal regulations only call for short term analysis of air 
quality problems, the RAQC developed a non-regulatory long-range air quality plan 
(Blue Print for Clean Air) which bridges the gap between the federally SIP man- 
dated 3-10 year planning horizon on SIP documents, and the federally mandated 
longer range, 6 to 20 year planning timeframe of the transportation planning proc- 
ess documents. In addition the development of each mobile source budget has been 
accompanied by an informal review of long-range impacts to ensure that the Trans- 
portation Planning Process in conformity determinations can logically meet the pro- 
posed budget. 

The problems encountered in the Denver area could be reduced by providing more 
flexibility in the SIP process for updating mobile source budgets, using more current 
information and models than was available when these SIP documents were pre- 
pared, and also by creating consistency between the analysis timelines for all the 
various documents in the air quality and transportation planning process. 

The lack of congruity between the transportation and air quality schedules has 
had impacts on the cost of investments in highway and safety projects. At one point 
early in the conformity process, the Denver region was unable to proceed with new 
capacity projects for approximately 18 months, during which time only projects ex- 
empt from the conformity process were moved forward. During the 1-year period in 
which we could not move forward with new capacity projects, the Colorado construc- 
tion costs index increased approximately 4 percent percent. 

The conformity process has had a larger impact on transportation funded air qual- 
ity projects and activities. The process has reinforced the need for transportation 
projects that aid in finding conformity. An example of these projects are PM-10 pro- 
grams which use local. State and Federal highway funds for street de-icing and anti- 
icing programs and street sweeping. 

The Transportation Planning Process works cooperatively with the Air Quality 
Planning process to develop logical air quality emissions budgets that protect public 
health and allow necessary transportation projects to proceed. 

Experience in the Denver region has led us not to include many items as Trans- 
portation Control Measures (TCM’s) in the SIP-documents. The combination of log- 
ical budgets and few legally mandated TCMs has allowed the region to process ten 
conformity findings in the last 12 years. Only in 1993 was the Transportation Plan- 
ning Process unable to find conformity and a list of projects was adopted rather 
than a Transportation Improvement Program. Our inability to meet the emission 
budgets in 1993 was resolved by the Air Quality Planning process agreeing to make 
changes to the vehicle inspection and maintenance program sufficient to reduce mo- 
bile source emissions below the adopted budget and allow a conformity finding. 

MOBILES Versus MOBILES Projections 

There is a need for recognition in the Air Quality Planning Process of the impacts 
of applying MobileS projections in the conformity determination as compared to 
Mobiles projections. The emissions budgets adopted through the Air Quality Plan- 
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ning Process will have to be changed to ensure conformity of the RTF in the new 
2030 horizon year. 

MobileO significantly changes estimated emissions from those estimated using 
Mobiles. The most significant problem for the Denver region is in terms of carbon 
monoxide. Our current budget is 800 tons per day. Using MobileS we have met this 
budget for all years out to our long-range planning horizon of 2025. In contrast 
Mobiles emissions exceed the current budget in all future horizon years. In 2010 
Mobiles estimates approximately 1200 tons per day, 400 tons higher than the exist- 
ing budget. Note that the MobileS rate of decrease in emissions over time is greater 
than that projected by MobileS out to all horizon years. This will greatly simplify 
our ability to demonstrate that a higher CO budget can be allowed while still pro- 
tecting the CO National Ambient Air Quality standard (NAAQS). For other pollut- 
ants such as VOC and NOx associated with ozone and NOx associated with PMIO, 
this problem will not exist. The emissions are less than the current budgets in all 
future horizon years out to 2025. In all cases the MobileS rate of decrease in emis- 
sions is greater than that found in MobileS for all horizon years. 

The carbon monoxide budget will have to be changed in order for Denver to find 
conformity using MobileS. This includes the budget not only through 2010 but 
through all horizon years. The Air Quality Planning process, with assistance from 
DRCOG and CDOT is moving to implement MobileS. This will necessitate legal ac- 
tions to change the budget that are currently planning for mid 2003. This should 
allow conformity processes to move forward for adoption of our 2030 RTF and the 
related sub-documents. These conformity findings are expected late in 2003 and in 
2004. 

It is unknown whether the new 8 hour ozone standard will lead to an increase 
or decrease in vehicle emissions budget. The Denver region has been very close to 
the standard, but has not yet violated the NAAQS. If a violation of the NAAQS oc- 
curs, the Air Quality and Transportation Planning processes will have to deal with 
the development of new vehicle emissions budgets. 

Additional Vehicle Emission Controls 

Denver currently has a centralized I&M 240 program in place. It has been pro- 
posed to replace some of the centralized operation with a clean screen remote de- 
vice-sensing program. The negative impact of a clean screen program versus a cen- 
tralized program has already been accounted for in the maintenance plan. Imple- 
mentation of clean screen is unsure, as State legislative authority has not yet been 
obtained. 

The Denver area led the way nationally in terms of oxygenated fuel programs 
aimed at carbon monoxide emission reduction in wintertime. During the summer, 
local refineries and dealers voluntarily change fuel specifications to reduce the dan- 
ger of an ozone violation. It seems unlikely that additional vehicle emission controls 
which can be implemented independently within the State of Colorado would be suf- 
ficient to offset the increase in emissions projected under MobileG for carbon mon- 
oxide. 

Role of Transportation Control Measures 

Adopted Transportation Control Measures play a part in attainment demonstra- 
tion. Today there is only one outstanding Transportation Control Measure (TCM) 
not fully implemented. That project is the construction of a light rail line in the 
southeast (1-25) corridor. This project is included in the RTF and funded in the TIP. 
It has a Full Funding Grant Agreement and is projected to be completed in 2007. 
Credit for this is taken as an ’on’ model emission reduction. As such, the emission 
reduction is not separately calculated. 

The effect is CMAQ projects funded through the TIP are included in the air qual- 
ity conformity documentation. These emission reduction credits are calculated ’off 
model, with the exception of a few transit projects that are included ’on’ model. The 
’off credits are not used in the conformity finding directly, but instead are consid- 
ered a safety margin in meeting the emissions budgets. In past conformity findings 
the emission credits for such ’off model projects have typically been on the order 
of 3 to 5 percent of total emissions. 

Impacts of Conformity Lapse 

Immediately after the adoption of ISTEA, and the promulgation of conformity reg- 
ulations and guidelines, the Denver region was unable to show conformity for ap- 
proximately 18 months. During this time period in 1993, the Denver region adopted 
a list of projects (LOP) in place of a TIP. During this period of time only safety and 
other exempt projects could proceed forward. Other projects could not move forward 
if they resulted in additional highway capacity. During this year the Colorado con- 
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struction index went up 3.6 percent. The project completion dates were pushed back 
by approximately 1 year because of this delay. 

The impact of the March 1999 U.S. Court of Appeals decision to eliminate the 
EPA “grandfather” provisions from the conformity regulations was to increase the 
level of uncertainty concerning the Denver region’s ability to implement projects. No 
longer could implementing agencies assume that a project could move forward after 
a certain point in the planning and implementation process. This may have led to 
early implementation of preliminary phases of projects to get them underway and 
effectively grandfathered for implementation. 

Role of Motor Vehicle Emission Estimates and Models 

The Air Quality conformity analysis is heavily dependant upon accurate and pre- 
cise estimates of motor vehicle emissions. The effect of this has been to increase the 
resources dedicated to development of motor vehicle emissions estimates. The emis- 
sion estimates have much improved through the agency coordination and inter- 
agency cross checking of data and information. As the Federal Government did not 
provide additional resources for the conformity process, the dollar and manpower re- 
sources use in this analysis had to be taken from other planning efforts. 

The factor that has led to the largest changes in estimates of regional motor vehi- 
cle emissions has been changes in the MOBILE models. As each generation of mo- 
bile model has been released, the estimates of emissions increased or decreased, 
often significantly (See Mobileb vs. MobileG discussion earlier). In addition trends 
through time have changed with various Mobile models having more pessimistic or 
more optimistic views of the future. That said, the tie between emissions estimates 
and base year air quality monitored data, has led to comparatively accurate esti- 
mates of the air quality situation over the last 10 years. As projected the Denver 
region has met and protected the NAAQS for public health. Monitored air quality 
has tended to be better than modeled air quality, but this is to be expected as the 
model situation was meant to represent a worse case situation. 

Role of Transportation Models 

The regional transportation analysis models were originally developed as planning 
tools. The tools were meant to project such items such as number of lanes that will 
be needed, transit patronage on future rapid transit lines, and the impact of major 
land uses on transportation. These models are now being used to develop legally 
binding estimates of motor vehicle emissions. The effect was to lead the environ- 
mental community to nationally question such items as how changes in highway ca- 
pacity effect total travel and hence air pollution emissions. In the Denver area this 
resulted in changes to the highway assignment algorithm to (1) estimate 10 time 
periods of the day to more accurately develop air pollution estimates, and to (2) ef- 
fectively match highway demand and capacity provided. It also led to a direct tie 
between highway speeds used in the distribution phase of the model and those esti- 
mated at the end of the model, to accurately reflect the effect of congestion on trip 
making. 

The region’s travel models’ estimates of VMT have been checked through the Car- 
bon Monoxide Monitoring Program, which was mandated by the 1991 Clean Act 
Amendment. This monitoring program continued for approximately 5 years and re- 
corded deviations of approximately 1 to 4 percent in estimated vs. actual VMT. 

Induced travel demand is a controversial subject over which there continues to be 
much debate as to its magnitude and cause. The Denver Travel Demand Model ac- 
counts for the following portions of induced traffic. First congested speeds are used 
in the trip distribution model. The Denver Model has a mode share model that 
moves travelers in highway traffic off of congested facilities and onto alternative 
modes such as rapid transit lines or available carpool lanes. Testing indicates that 
the Denver model estimates these model features lead to changes in VMT as large 
as 10 percent. This difference is between extreme cases of combined land use and 
transportation strategies contrasting centralized growth and disbursed growth and 
their impact on congestion. The Denver model uses steep traffic diversion curves to 
simulate the impact of congested roadways. This means that the introduction of ad- 
ditional lanes in areas where the highway network is near saturation, results in 
those lines being fully utilized through additional VMT that effectively represents 
induced demand. 
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TO: U.S. Senate, Committee on Environment and Public Works 
FROM: Metropolitan Planning Organization of the Houston Galveston Area Hous- 
ton-Galveston Area Council of Governments 

1) Differences in Timing of Schedules 

There are a variety of problems resulting from the various schedules of the State 
Implementation Plan (SIP), Transportation Improvement Plan (TIP), and con- 
formity, etc. The Clean Air Act requires a conformity demonstration once every 3 
years, yet numerous other triggers render this requirement irrelevant, for all prac- 
tical purposes. Under the Environmental Protection Agency’s (EPA) rules, non- 
attainment areas must demonstrate conformity each time EPA proposes or approves 
an initial SIP submittal, each time the EPA modifies a control measure that impacts 
the motor vehicle emissions budget (MVEB), and each time a transportation control 
measure is added, modified, or deleted. Conformity demonstrations are also needed 
each time the metropolitan planning organization needs to add or modify a project 
in its transportation plan (since a road or transit project cannot move forward un- 
less it is specifically included in a conforming transportation plan). This overabun- 
dance of conformity triggers means that planning organizations are frequently per- 
forming conformity demonstrations, with limited corresponding benefit. 

• Question: Describe how the different schedules for the SIP, TIP, conformity, 
etc. and the impacts of data changes on out year emissions affect your ability to de- 
velop effective and timely transportation and air quality plans. 

Response. An “initial” SIP has been submitted to the EPA from the State of Texas 
for the Houston-Galveston Area approximately every 12 to 18 months for the past 
5 years. An initial SIP submittal contains a MVEB requiring new conformity anal- 
yses and documentation. These frequent submissions have caused H-GAC to spend 
a considerable amount of time over the past 5 years conducting analyses and pre- 
paring conformity documentation.. The time and resources required to prepare de- 
tailed conformity determinations has come at the expense of planning and imple- 
menting new transportation and air quality strategies. The latest conformity finding 
received Federal approval in May 2002. In order to complete this finding, work was 
suspended on the more fundamental re-evaluation of the region’s transportation 
plan due to the time and resource constraints of conformity. Many of the new areas 
of investigation intended to further reduce vehicle emissions (including major expan- 
sion of high capacity transit corridors and exploration of more travel efficient land 
use development) were delayed. 

• Question: What impact have these schedules had on investments in highway 
and highway and safety projects, construction costs, and air quality projects and ac- 
tivities. 

Response. For the most part, the region has managed to move its transportation 
and air quality improvements forward under the current conformity regime. How- 
ever, as discussed in other sections, the current conformity process has taken away 
from the time that is needed to update the metropolitan transportaion plan (MTP), 
delayed some projects due to a conformity lapse, and adversely impacted resources 
needed to plan and implement air quality projects. 

• Question: What has been your experience coordinating your SIP and con- 
formity processes with SIP submittals and updates? 

The development of the SIP, Metropolitan Transportation Plan (MTP) and TIP are 
seldom in alignment. The SIP process is conducted on an independent schedule 
(with the timing of actions often dictated by the EPA or the courts) without regard 
to the timing of MTP or TIP development. For example, the Houston-Galveston non- 
attainment area is now working to develop its new MTP based on soon-to-be com- 
pleted corridor studies. Because the State does not plan to incorporate the EPA re- 
quired MOBILES emissions budget until late 2003 or 2004, the region’s Transpor- 
tation Policy Council (MPO governing body) may not be able to formallyact on lo- 
cally preferred alternatives developed in these corridor studies, due to the 
MOBILES conformity black-out period. The MOBILES blackout refers to the period 
of time that MPOs have to use MOBILES, 1 year post-release of the new model or 
January 29, 2003. However, States have 2 years from the release of the new model 
to develop a new MVEB creating a 1-year window where MPOs may not be able 
to develop a new plan and required conformity demonstration. 

These coordination and scheduling issues could be addressed, in part, through 
more formally required coordination processes between the States and MPOs. 

2) MOBILES Versus MOBILES Projections 

• Question: Compare and contrast your MOBILES and MOBILE6 emission pro- 
jections. 
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Response. For this section, we are using the Houston-Galveston area (HGA) at- 
tainment date of 2007 as the point of comparison for MOBILESh and MOBILE6. 
The HGA 2007 MVEB using MOBILESb was adjusted downward when the NOx 
budget was set to 156.6 tpd. The adjustments to the modeled results were due to 
off-model calculations beyond the capabilities of MOBILES, as well as to programs 
such as the Voluntary Emissions Reductions Program (VMEPs). Please note that 
none of the numbers in Table 1 reflect the impacts of the VMEPs. The VOC budget 
was set at 79.5 tons per day. 

• Table 1 is a comparison of the MOBILESb results used by the Texas Natural 
Resource Conservation Commission (TNRCC) to establish the motor vehicle emis- 
sions budget for the attainment year 2007 and the results produced by MOBILES 
using the same regulatory programs. The change in vehicle miles traveled (VMT) 
is the result of more recent planning data, rather than a change in the MOBILE 
model. Although there is some consistency in the overall total budgets between 
MOBILES and MOBILES, there is a significant difference in where the emissions 
are being generated. MOBILES more accurately reflects diesel emissions and better 
incorporates engine and fuel improvements which result in lower emissions from 
light-duty vehicles than MOBILES. 

Table 1: Impacts of MOBILES on the HGA Attainment Year 2007 


Model 


VMT 


VOC (tpd) 


NOx (tpd) 


MOBILESb 129362378 74.24 167.12 

M0B1LE6 133274706 82.94 140.17 


• Question: How does the increase in near term emissions (through 2010) from 
MOBILES affect your conformity status? 

Response. The focus of the current HGA SIP is on reducing NOx emissions. 
MOBILES leads to lower calculated NOx emissions when compared to MOBILE5b, 
in spite of a 3 percent increase in VMT. The new emissions model facilitates meet- 
ing the NOx budget in 2007. The same cannot be said for the VOC emissions. Al- 
though the VMT is 3 percent higher, VOC emissions are roughly 8 percent higher. 
The current 2007 VO(T budget is 79.5 tpd. This number, like the NOx number, is 
based on MOBILE5b modeling and off-model calculations. Using the MOBILES 
model and the measures currently in the SIP, the HGA could not make the estab- 
lished MOBILE5b VOC budget for the attainment date 2007. 

• Question: How will your air quality planning process take the new MOBILES 
into account and will the SIP be updated before or after the new MOBILES projec- 
tions? 

Currently the State is planning to do a major, mid-course revision to the SIP in 
2004. It plans to incorporate MOBILES into this revision. This schedule for an up- 
dated SIP with a new budget using MOBILES is not consistent with the current 
schedule for updating the MTP. 

• Question: Will the new 8-hour NAAQS likely lead to an increase or decrease 
in your vehicle emissions budget? 

Response. At this time H-GAC is unaware of any analysis done on the 8-hour 
standard or budget for the HGA. The assumption is that the budget will be lower 
than under the 1-hour standard. Modeling has not yet been conducted to verify this 
statement. 

3) Additional Vehicle Emission Controls 

• Question: What additional existing controls could be implemented in your area 
to significantly reduce vehicle emissions, e.g., inspection maintenance, reformulated 
fuels, diesel retrofit, TCM? 

Response. In the HGA, the on-road mobile sector currently has been required to 
reduce emissions in a greater proportion than the sector contributes in comparison 
to other nonattainment areas. The on-road mobile portion of the emissions inventory 
is under great pressure as a result of the region being a severe nonattainment area 
for ozone, uncertainties regarding precursor contributions from NOx and VOCs in 
the photochemical model, and additional issues related to the emissions inventory. 
. The HGA has employed every conceivable on-road emission reduction strategy cur- 
rently available, except for no-drive days. 

• Question: Would these controls be sufficient to address the potential increase 
in emissions projected under MOBILES? 
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Response. As mentioned above, the focus of the HGA SIP has been on NOx reduc- 
tions. The biggest problems anticipated in the utilization of MOBILE6 are as fol- 
lows: 

• Light duty vehicles will yield less NOx emission reductions under MOBILE6 
than MOBILES, making current emission reduction strategies (those that target 
light-duty vehicles), exceedingly more expensive for limited emission reduction bene- 
fits. 

• Measures that target the reduction of VMT under the current plan may have 
congestion mitigation benefits but limited NOx emission reduction benefits. 

• Efforts and programming plans for emission reduction strategies may change 
in priority and focus under MOBILES, creating uncertainties in implementing the 
programs. 

4) Role of Transportation Control Measures 

• TCMs play a very small role in helping to meet HGA’s attainment. The total 
reductions from the HGA TCMs under MOBILES are slightly more than 1 tpd for 
NOx with roughly 2 tpd for VOC. Using MOBILES, the HGA TCM reductions for 
NOx emissions are less than 1 tpd and are roughly 1 tpd for VOCs. TCMs represent 
0.1 percent of the SIP’s total reductions. The region is implementing a number of 
transportation projects that address congestion and also have air quality benefits, 
but have not been formally committed as TCMs. The cost through TIP year 2004 
for these TCMs and other related projects is in the hundreds of millions of dollars. 
A summary of TCM commitments for the region is listed below. 


Signalization 52.2 miles 

High Occupancy Vehicle lanes 18.2 miles 

225 vans 

Park and ride lots 15,098 spaces 

Arterial Traffic Management System 343.48 miles 

Computerized Traffic Management System 387.37 miles 

Bicycle lanes 435.998 miles 

Accident investigationsites 3.2 miles 


5) Impacts of Conformity Lapse 

From November 1999 until June 2000, the Houston-Galveston region experienced 
a conformity lapse due to the time required to evaluate its MTP against a new budg- 
et for NOx. This lapse delayed design and right-of-way acquisition for several sig- 
nificant transportation projects, including the widening and reconstruction of US 59 
South and Interstate 10 West. The lapse occurred because of a change in the inter- 
pretation of a post-NOx waiver SIP submittal from a ’revision’ to an ’initial’ SIP 
with an MVEB. The MVEB was submitted a month after the SIP and had been in- 
terpreted by the conformity consultation committee as a revision. EPA staff made 
an interpretation that the budget was an “initial” submittal in the Rate of Progress 
SIP submission by the State of Texas to the EPA. Notification of this interpretation 
was not received in time for the MPO staff to conduct a new conformity determina- 
tion prior to the November lapse deadline. 

6) Role of Motor Vehicle Emissions Estimates and Models 

• Question: How has conformity analysis helped improve the quality of estimates 
of motor vehicle emissions for SIPs to better protect public health? 

Response. Both the development of MVEBs and transportation conformity require 
a level of detail and precision that is inconsistent with real world experience, and 
the capabilities of travel demand estimation and mobile emission models. However, 
the on-road emissions estimates are probably the best evaluated portion of the total 
emissions inventory. Due to the requirements of ozone models, much more data has 
been collected and evaluated to determine hourly VMT, vehicle speed, vehicle type 
and age distribution. The value of this information to public health must be tem- 
pered by the fact that other significant portions of the ozone forming emissions in- 
ventory are poorly measured, particularly emissions for aircraft and most off-road 
and marine vehicles. The EPA’s new MOBILES emissions model suggests that 
heavy-duty trucks play a disproportionate role in NOx emissions production. The 
analysis and measurement of freight travel is traditionally one of the weakest areas 
of urban travel forecasting. HGAC has attempted to develop specific data for truck 
origins and destinations for major generators, such as its ports and airports. 
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• Question: How accurate and consistent have estimates of regional motor vehi- 
cle emissions been when compared with each other over time and with actual expe- 
rience? 

Response. Although the primary travel inputs to motor vehicle emissions esti- 
mates (vehicle miles of travel, vehicle speed and vehicle mix) have been relatively 
consistent over time, the estimate of motor vehicle emissions has been radically al- 
tered by revisions to EPA’s mobile source models and modeling procedures for con- 
trol strategies such as vehicle inspection/maintenance programs. Because of the re- 
visions to EPA’s MOBILE models, it is unlikely that any area’s emissions estimates 
from the early 1990’s for 2005 or 2007 would resemble those made today. 

• Question: How have official estimates of motor vehicle emissions in your met- 
ropolitan region changed over the past 10-20 years and how well have they tracked 
actual emissions in years past? 

Response. They have increased mostly because of changes between MOBILE mod- 
els. On-road emissions have increased on a gram/mile basis with the release of each 
model since MOBILE! (VOC nearly doubled between MOBILE!. 1 and MOBILE5a- 
h). Economic cycles also play a major role in changing on-road budgets, since fleet 
ages change rapidly in strong economic cycles. 

7) Roles of Transportation Models 

Adequate regional transportation analysis models have supported the conformity 
analysis. These models accurately reflect how changes in highway capacity affect 
total travel, travel speeds, travel paths and resultant air pollution emissions (to the 
extent the EPA emissions models have revised emissions rates, the emissions esti- 
mates may vary). 

The region’s travel models have tracked reasonably well the growth in VMT. As 
compared to forecasts made in the late 1980’s or early 1990’s, the sustained eco- 
nomic growth of the 1990’s has required upward revisions in future year population 
and employment estimates, which subsequently have increased future year travel 
estimates. 

The regional travel models are sensitive to traffic changes that are induced by 
changes in travel patterns in the region. 

Recommendations 

Transportation conformity determinations should only be required once every 5 
years. Currently, full transportation conformity determinations are required each 
time the EPA or the State proposes or approves an initial SIP, each time the EPA 
or State modifies a control measure that impacts the motor vehicle emissions budg- 
et, and each time a transportation control measure is added, modified, or deleted. 
Conformity determinations are also currently required if the planning organization 
needs to add to or revise a transportation project in the transportation plan (since 
road and transit projects cannot generally proceed unless they are specifically in- 
cluded in the plan). 

Amend TEA-21 to require MTP, TIP, and SIP updates not less than every 5 years 
with the transportation conformity rule applying after each 5-year SIP update re- 
quirement is met. If a more frequent update of the TIP is needed, as is often the 
case today, this would be allowed using the same assumptions used in the most re- 
cent transportation plan and SIP. 

The newly released MOBILE6 emissions factor model further exacerbates this sit- 
uation. MOBILE6 has not been used at all in SIP development and there is no re- 
quirement to update SIPs using MOBILES prior to using it for conformity deter- 
minations. Regardless, transportation conformity determinations must use this 
model within 2! months. 

Planning organizations should have the ability to add or modify a road or transit 
project and TCMs (to some degree) without the need for a full conformity dem- 
onstration. Currently, planning organizations must go through a full conformity 
analysis to make minor changes. This exercise is unnecessary and a waste of valu- 
able local. State, and Federal resources. 

Encourage TCM substitution without a SIP revision, so long as equivalent emis- 
sion reductions are forthcoming from other measures. Such a substitution would not 
trigger a new conformity determination. A model for such a process might be the 
Emission Budget Adequacy process used by the U. S. EPA, if expanded to address 
outdated, but currently approved, SIP budgets. 
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Metro and Oregon Department of Environmental Quality, 

Portland, OR 97232-2736, July 23, 2002. 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, DC. 20510-6175. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: The following are Metro and Oregon Department of Environ- 
mental Quality (DEQ) responses to the conformity case study questions raised in the 
July 3,2002 letter from the Senate Committee on Environment and Public Works: 

Differences in Timing of Schedules 

Question: Describe how the different schedules for the SIP, TIP, Conformity, etc. 
and the impacts of data changes on out year emissions affect your ability to develop 
effective and timely transportation and air quality plans. Provide a timeline or nar- 
rative description of your various schedules. 

Response: The SIP mobile source element is updated infrequently. The last SIP 
included the “Maintenance Plans for CO and Ozone” and was acknowledged by the 
State EQC in 1996. It will not have to be updated until 2006. The MTIP is updated 
every 2 years and occasionally is amended such that it requires a conformity deter- 
mination. The RTP is updated every 3 years, and includes a conformity determina- 
tion. The major issue we deal with regarding timing is trying to align, to the degree 
possible, any required conformity actions. To the extent that the action occurs on 
schedule, we are experienced enough that we can adequately manage conformity de- 
terminations. It does become problematic (time consuming and expensive) when we 
conform our long-range plan 6 months prior to a TIP conformity, which can occur 
due to schedules, project needs. 

Question: What impacts have these schedules had on investments in highway and 
safety projects, construction costs, and air quality projects and activities. 

Response: Required conformity has caused slight three to 4 month delays in 
projects, which may or may not affect project cost and schedule (dependent on con- 
struction season, interest rates that apply to bond financing, etc). The schedules 
have no impact on project selection. 

Question: What has been your experience coordinating your SIP and conformity 
processes with SIP submittals or updates? 

Response: Since the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1990 and ISTEA, requiring air 
quality conformity in its current state, we have had only a single SIP submittal and 
update. It followed the completion of our 1995 long-range plan and the associated 
travel networks and forecasts were used both for the SIP and long-range plan. In 
other words, our timing was fortunate and we were able to use “off the shelf’ anal- 
ysis for SIP conformity. 

MOBILE6 versus MOBILE5 Projections 

Question: Compare and contrast your MOBILES and MOBILE6 emission projec- 
tions. 

Response: Metro has not used MOBILE6 for any conformity estimates to date. To 
this point, Metro has only used MOBILE6.2 for estimating emission rates for air 
toxics work. Furthermore, we have added detail to the stratifications of emission 
rate categories such as county-specific vehicle fleet age characteristics, separated 
emission rates by roadway functional class, updates to fuel type, ambient tempera- 
tures, and I/M programs. Therefore, even if we had MOBILE6 emission rates (or re- 
sulting total motor vehicle emissions) for CO, NOx, and VOC, we would not be able 
to make apples to apples comparisons between the results without rerunning 
MOBILES with the updated stratifications. Oregon DEQ has not determined exactly 
how they will be applying the new Mobile 6 model, but initial runs appear to be 
consistent with what EPA anticipated. More specifically. Mobile 6 emissions to be 
higher than Mobile 5 emission prior to 2005 (approximately) then progressively 
lower thereafter. 

Question: How does the increase in near term emissions (through 2010) from 
MOBILES affect your conformity status? 

Response: Metro has not done any conformity work using MOBILES, thus we 
have no basis to make an evaluation of how it affects our conformity status. How- 
ever, Oregon DEQ expects that increased emissions in the near term should not 
jeopardize conformity if the last Mobile 5 conformity determination is timed occur 
near the end of the 2 year phase in period for Mobile 6. 

Question: How will your air quality planning process take the new MOBILES into 
account, and will the SIP be updated Before or after the new MOBILES projections? 

Response: The Portland Metropolitan area is still working with budgets that were 
established using MOBILES. The Oregon Department of Environmental Quality is 
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planning to update the budgets using M0BILE6 sometime later this year. At that 
time, Metro will begin using MOBILES for subsequent conformity work. Portland’s 
Carbon Monoxide and Ozone maintenance plans must be reworked and resubmitted 
to EPA by the end of 2004. Those plans will include new, lower emission budgets 
based on Mobile 6, but those budgets are not likely to take effect until approxi- 
mately 2006. 

Question: Will the new 8-hour NAAQS likely lead to an increase or decrease in 
your vehicle emissions budget? 

Response: The new 8-hour ozone standard will probably not affect the motor vehi- 
cle emissions budgets by much. 

Additional Vehicle Emission Controls 

Question: What additional existing controls could be implemented in your area to 
significantly reduce vehicle emissions, e.g., inspection and maintenance, reformu- 
lated fuels, diesel retrofit, TCMs? 

Response: Additional existing controls that could be implemented include diesel 
retrofits and elimination of an emissions allowance set aside for industrial growth. 

Question: Would these controls be sufficient to address the potential increase in 
emissions projected under MOBILES? 

Response: The available controls would probably not be adequate to avert a con- 
formity crisis if we had to immediately demonstrate conformity using Mobile 6. 

Role of Transportation Control Measures 

Question: What role do TCMs play in helping to meet attainment? Please list the 
TCMs and CMAQ projects in your plan, and the associated “off’ or “on” model emis- 
sions reductions credits for each. 

Response: The Metro 240 Growth Concept. Metro has adopted integrated land use 
and transportation system plans that modeling predicts will decrease reliance on 
single occupant vehicle travel. A 5.0 percent VMT reduction credit is associated with 
inclusion of Metro’s code-based Growth Concept enforcement mechanisms in the 
Maintenance Plan (code provisions related to Requirements for “Accommodation of 
Growth"; “Regional Parking” ratios (minimum and meiximum permitted amounts); 
and “Retail in Employment and Industrial Areas”). The actual emissions reductions 
vary by pollutant and year but in 2010, a 5 percent VMT reduction equated to HC, 
NOx and VOC reductions of approximately 6.4, 5.4 and 6.6 percent, respectively. 

• DEQ Employee Commute Options (ECO) Rule. Employers of 50 persons or 
more must submit plans showing mechanisms for achieving 10 percent VMT reduc- 
tions from employees. The credit was originally pegged at a 1.0 percent reduction 
of emission in 2010 but was reduced to 0.5 percent based on realized mode shift in- 
dicated in annual surveys administered by ECO program staff. 

Question: What percentage of total emission reductions to they represent? 

Response: The region must provide annual transit system service increases aver- 
aging 1.5 percent annually, and an equal increase of service in the Downtown core. 
There is no emission credit associated with this requirement. Additionally, the 
South/North Light Rail Concept, or an equivalent transit system enhancement must 
be operational by 2007. (The Westside MAX extension was completed, as required.) 

The region must add no less than 28.0 miles of regionally significant bikeways 
by 2006. Reasonable progress on this task is defined as funding no less then 5.0 
miles of improvements each biennium. There is no emissions credit associated with 
this requirement. 

The region must add no less than 9.0 miles of regionally significant pedestrian 
facilities by 2006. Reasonable progress on this task is defined as funding no less 
then 1.5 miles of improvements each biennium. There is no emissions credit associ- 
ated with this requirement. 

Question: Are there CMAQ projects in your plan for which you have not applied 
any on or off model emissions reductions? 

Response: CMAQ funds have been used to meet the funding based TCMs noted 
above, though other sources have also been used and not all CMAQ funds have been 
dedicated to these purposes. No on or off model credit is taken for any CMAQ fund- 
ed projects, although emissions reductions attributable to CMAQ projects are cal- 
culated to demonstrate CMAQ program eligibility. 

Impacts of Conformity Lapse 

Question: If your areas has experiences a conformity lapse, describe the effect this 
has had on transportation and air quality planning, funding process, 
preconstruction and construction. 

Response: Our area has not experienced a lapse. 
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Role of Motor Vehicle Emission Estimates and Models 

Question: How has conformity analysis helped improve the quality of estimates of 
motor vehicle emissions for SIPs to better project public health? 

Response: Conformity analysis requirements have caused Metro to implement a 
more rigorous process (programs to continually implement demand model improve- 
ments and strive to ensure that functions used for speed estimation reflect observed 
data) by which VMT, speed, and resulting motor vehicle emissions are estimated. 
Conformity requirements have not affected the way motor vehicle emissions factors 
are generated for SIPs. 

Question: How accurate and consistent have estimates of regional motor vehicle 
emissions been when compared with each other over time and with actual experi- 
ence? 

Response: Regional motor vehicle emissions seem to be valid, reliable and con- 
sistent. The following table illustrates the historical profile and consistency of emis- 
sions estimates of recent conformity runs: 


TIP Conformity Emissions Estimates — Historical Summary 



1990 Budget (est. 

1995) 

1990 

1998 

2000 

CO (OOO’S lbs) 

1812 

1795 

814 

828 

VOC (tons) 

92 

88 

41 

42 

NOx (tons) 

75 

64.5 

52.3 

51 


Question: How have official estimates of motor vehicle emissions in your metro- 
politan region changed over the past 10-20 years, and how well have they tracked 
actual emissions in years past? 

Response: Estimates of motor vehicle emissions have generally decreased as Fed- 
eral and State regulations have become progressively more stringent. Because we 
do not monitor mobile source emissions separately from other sources, there is no 
way to accurately compare projected emissions with actual emissions. A subjective 
impression, however is that the two are not inconsistent. The following tables illus- 
trate the consistency of future year model projections for emissions estimates of re- 
cent conformity runs: 

TIP Conformity Emissions Estimates — 2010 Model Year 


CO (OOO’s lbs) 

VOC (tons) 

NOx (tons) 


2010 Budget (est. 
1995) 


2000 


2002 


760 

645 

644 

40 

32 

32 

52 

50.9 

50.9 


TIP Conformity Emissions Estimates — 2020 Model Year 


CO (OOO’s lbs) 

VOO (tons) 

NOx (tons) 


2020 Budget (est. 
1995) 


1999 


2000 


2002 


842 

740 

728 

713 

40 

37.6 

37 

36 

59 

58.7 

58.2 

57.6 


Metro does not have the data to demonstrate the comparisons between modeled 
and actual observed emissions. 

Role of Transportation Models 

Question: Has conformity analysis been supported by adequate regional transpor- 
tation analysis models that accurately reflect how changes in highway capacity af- 
fect total travel and air pollution emissions? 

Response: Metro’s transportation demand modeling process includes many fea- 
tures that take into account changes in, among many other things, highway capacity 
and its effects on total travel and air pollution emissions. 

• Metro’s demand model is multi-modal. This means that any changes in high- 
way capacity which result in changes in travel time, relative to other modal at- 
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tributes, affects the choice of both destination and mode of transportation. For ex- 
ample, adding a new lane on a freeway improves travel time through that corridor. 
All else being equal, the auto mode becomes relatively more desirable than other 
modes. In addition, the improvement in accessibility to areas served by that freeway 
attracts more trips to those areas. 

• The model is sensitive to the urban environment. The mix of households and 
employment opportunities influence the choice of destination and mode. 

• We use the EMME/2 software for assignment of trips onto the highway net- 
work. It uses an equilibrium capacity restrained assignment algorithm to determine 
path choice for trips. An iterative process is used to reach equilibrium travel times 
among path choices between TAZ (Transportation Analysis Zone) pairs. 

• In addition, we maintain a comprehensive region-wide count data base for vali- 
dation and calibration purposes to ensure that the model is producing accurate and 
reasonable outputs. 

Question: How well have your region’s travel models tracked actual experience 
with growth in vehicle miles of travel (VMT)? 

Response: The following shows how VMT estimated using Metro’s travel demand 
model has tracked actual growth in VMT between 1985 and 2000. 


Region’s Model Estimated VMT vs. Regional HPMS Derived (“actual") VMT 




Model* 


HPMS 

Urbanized Area 

Total Modeling Region 

Urbanized Area 

Total Region** 

1985 

14,922,127 


14,140,000 


1990 

17,970,876 

19,282,419 

17,970,000 

22,400,000 

1994 

n/a 

24,685,960 

n/a 

26,500,000 

2000 

n/a 

28,485,076 

n/a 

31,500,000 


* Model does not include truck trips or external trips 

** HPMS Total Region is the Portland-Vancouver, OR-WA Urbanized Area (UZA 27) 


Question: Please include an indication of how sensitive your/these models are to 
effects of induced traffic. 

Response: Comparing local survey data through time has shown that trip genera- 
tion rates generally remain stable with changes in travel times. So, it is assumed 
that induced demand refers to additional trips choosing a certain destination or 
mode based on improvements in accessibility resulting from increases in highway 
capacity, but not necessarily an increase in the total universe of trips in the system. 
Our model responds to changes in infrastructure in destination choice and mode 
choice by an iterative process of feeding output travel times back to the beginning 
of the model, and rerunning until equilibrium is reached. 

For example, we use generic existing travel times for input into an initial model 
run. Let’s assume a new development with households and employment is added to 
the region. The new opportunities presented by this development will attract more 
trips to the area. Given the additional trips, the resulting travel times in this area 
will show increased congestion. These more congested travel times are then fed back 
to the beginning of the model and the model is rerun. This time, the increased con- 
gestion (or slowed travel times) will reduce the attractiveness of the destination and 
may also make non-auto modes more desirable for this destination. If capacity is 
added to the highway network serving this development (improving travel times), 
then more iterations of the model will show additional trips attracted to this area 
and changes in mode share chosen by people who travel there. 

Thank you for the opportunity to participate in this survey. Please feel free to con- 
tact Mike Hoglund at 503-797-1743 if you have any questions, or require further 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 


Andrew C. Cotugno, 
Planning Director, Metro. 
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Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments, 
National Capital Region Transportation Planning Board, 

777 North Capitol Street, NE, 
Washington, DC 20002^226, July 17, 2002. 

Honorable Jim Jeffords, Chairman, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, DC 20510-6175. 

Honorable Bob Smith, Ranking Member, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, DC 20510-6175, 

Dear Senator Jeffords and Senator Smith: Thank you for your letter of July 
3, 2002 requesting information about transportation and air quality planning efforts 
in the metropolitan Washington region. I appreciate the opportunity to contribute 
to the deliberations of the Senate Environment and Public Works Committee on this 
subject in the context of the TEA-21 reauthorization process. 

Air quality planning for the metropolitan Washington non-attainment area is con- 
ducted by the Metropolitan Washington Air Quality Committee (MWAQC), which 
includes representatives of the local governments in the non-attainment area, the 
State air agencies, and the State transportation agencies. Air quality plans devel- 
oped by MWAQC are incorporated into the State Implementation Plans (SIPs) sub- 
mitted to the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) by the District of Columbia, 
the State of Maryland, and the Commonwealth of Virginia. Transportation planning 
in the metropolitan Washington region is conducted by the National Capital Region 
Transportation Planning Board (TPB), the Metropolitan Planning Organization 
(MPO) for the area, which includes representatives of the local governments in the 
metropolitan area, the State transportation agencies, the Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Authority (WMATA), the Metropolitan Washington Airports Authority 
(MWAA), and Federal agencies. 

MWAQC and TPB are staffed respectively by the Department of Environmental 
Programs and the Department of Transportation Planning of the Metropolitan 
Washington Council of Governments (MWCOG), and several policy officials serve on 
both bodies. Close policy and staff coordination between MWAQC and TPB provided 
within the MWCOG structure has been critical in helping the Washington region 
to address linkages between air quality and transportation planning, and in par- 
ticular to meet the transportation conformity requirements of the Clean Air Act. De- 
spite this close coordination, however, we have experienced some significant chal- 
lenges in carrying out our transportation and air quality planning activities, and we 
welcome the in-depth interest of the Senate Environment and Public Works Com- 
mittee that is reflected in the questions you have posed. The responses I have pro- 
vided to your questions have been coordinated with local government officials on 
MWAQC and TPB as well as with representatives of the State transportation and 
air agencies. 

Difference in Timing of Schedules 

? Describe how the different schedules for the SIP, TIP, conformity, etc. and the 
impacts of data changes on out year emissions affect your ability to develop effective 
and timely transportation and air quality plans. Provide a time-line or narrative de- 
scription of your various schedules. 

Question: What impact have these schedules had on investments in highway and 
safety projects, construction costs, and air quality projects and activities. 

Question: What has been your experience coordinating your SIP and conformity 
processes with SIP submittals or updates? 

Response: State SIPs are developed to meet a current attainment year of 2005, 
the regional constrained long range transportation plan (CLRP) has a horizon year 
of 2025, and the current 6-year TIP is for fiscal years 2003-2008. Mobile emissions 
budgets for VOC and NOx are set for 2005 as part of the attainment plan. Higher 
VOC and lower NOx budgets have been developed for 2015 and 2020 using VOC/ 
NOx substitution procedures approved by EPA. The CLRP is updated every 3 years 
(1997, 2000, 2003, etc.), the 6-year TIP is typically updated every year, and the SIPs 
are updated as needed to meet EPA and regional air quality requirements. 

Changes in input data on vehicle registration and vehicles miles of travel by vehi- 
cle type in the FY2002-2007 TIP update cycle caused projected mobile NOx emis- 
sions to increase by 8 tons per day in 2005. No updates were undertaken to the 
State SIPs to reflect these changes in vehicle registration and vehicle miles of travel 
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input data. Consequently, the entire 8 ton per day increase in NOx emissions had 
to he addressed within the transportation conformity process, using mobile emis- 
sions budgets which had been set in the SIPs using earlier input data. In order to 
provide time to address this difficult issue, proposed TIP updates had to be deferred 
for a year and were subsequently included in the FY2003-2008 TIP cycle. While 
there has not yet been a TIP lapse (since the approved FY2001-2006 TIP continues 
to be valid until January of 2003), there have been some delays in incorporating 
new projects into the CLRP and TIP. 

Synchronizing SIP updates with CLRPATIP and conformity schedules requires ex- 
tensive communication, coordination, and cooperation between MWAQC, TPB, EPA, 
and the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) and the Federal Transit Adminis- 
tration (FTA). CLRP/TIP conformity and SIP update schedules as currently pre- 
scribed in Federal regulations and as administered by FHWA, FTA, and EPA do not 
in themselves ensure synchronized processes. Regulatory changes are needed to im- 
prove coordination between these schedules; to place SIP planning and conformity 
on the same timeframes (with out-years of, say, 10 years beyond the attainment 
date); and to require that key input data used in the SIP to establish mobile budg- 
ets continue to be used for conformity until the SIP is revised. 

MOBILE 6 Versus MOBILES Projections 

Question: Compare and contrast your MOBILES and MOBILE6 emission projec- 
tions. 

Question: How does the increase in near term emissions (though 2010) from 
MOBILE6 affect your conformity status? 

Question: How will your air quality planning process take the new MOBILES into 
account, and will the SIP be updated before or after the new MOBILES projections? 

Question: Will the new 8 hour NAAQS likely lead to an increase or decrease in 
your vehicle emissions budget? 

Response: The Washington metropolitan area has been working on preparing in- 
puts for the Mobiles model, but has not yet developed emissions projections using 
the model. Consequently, we are unable to provide any comparisons to Mobile 5 pro- 
jections. 

We do not yet know how emissions projections from Mobile S will affect our con- 
formity status. 

We are planning to update our regional air quality plan and our State SIPs to 
reflect MobileS emissions projections. 

We do not yet know what the effect of the new 8 hour NAAQS will be on our 
vehicle emissions budgets. 

Additional Vehicle Emission Controls 

Question: What additional existing controls could be implemented in your area to 
significantly reduce vehicle emissions, e.g., inspection and maintenance, reformu- 
lated fuels, diesel retrofit, TCMs? 

Question: Would these controls be sufficient to address the potential increase in 
emissions projected under MOBILES? 

Response: In seeking measures to mitigate projected excess NOx emissions from 
mobile sources in 2005, the TPB has developed and analyzed an extensive list of 
Transportation Emission Reduction Measures (TERMs) which could provide addi- 
tional reductions in mobile emissions. These measures and associated analyses of 
potential costs and effectiveness in terms of emissions reductions are documented 
in a report entitled “Transportation Emissions Reduction Measures (TERMs) Under 
Consideration for Conformity of the 2002 Constrained Long Range Plan (CLRP) and 
FY2003-2008 Transportation Improvement Program (TIP),” June 28, 2002. In terms 
of cost-effectiveness, the most promising additional measures for NOx reductions ap- 
pear to be diesel fuel additives, diesel engine replacements, and other potential die- 
sel retrofit measures. These measures appear to be in the range of $2,000 to $10,000 
per ton in cost-effectiveness, and have the added advantage of providing substantial 
reductions in particulates. Since it will be several years before the EPA heavy-duty 
diesel regulations will result in significant changes in the diesel fleet, measures 
aimed at reducing emissions from existing diesel engines appear to be very prom- 
ising in the short time-frames addressed in air quality attainment plans. Measures 
aimed at promoting more telecommuting and more effective enforcement of speed 
limits on freeways and other high speed facilities might also have significant short- 
term benefits. 

As noted earlier, the metropolitan Washington region is still developing inputs for 
the Mobile 6 model, and we do not yet know how Mobile 6 will affect our emissions 
projections. 
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Role of Transportation Control Measures 

Question: What role do TCMs play in helping to meet attainment? Please list the 
TCMs and CMAQ projects in your plan, and the associated “off” or “on” model emis- 
sion reduction credits for each. 

Question: What percentage of total emission reductions do they represent? 

Question: Are there CMAQ projects in your plan for which you have not applied 
any on or off model emissions reductions? 

Response: Transportation Control Measures (TCMs) play a very small role in the 
regional air quality attainment plan, accounting for only 0.2 tons per day of VOC 
reductions and 0.4 tons per day of NOx reductions in 2005. As you know, once 
TCMs are included in SIPs they can be changed only through a len^hy SIP amend- 
ment process. Because of this lack of flexibility, the only TCMs included in the 
Washington area SIPs are TCMs associated with capital projects that have already 
been completed. Such measures include park-and-ride lots, bus and rail transit vehi- 
cle replacements, and bicycle facilities. By comparison, emissions reductions of 
around 4.5 tons per day of VOC and 7.7 tons per day of NOx are being achieved 
through Transportation Emission Reductions Measures (TERMs) which are incor- 
porated into the CLRP and annual TIP updates as they are needed to meet con- 
formity requirements. These latter measures include employer outreach programs to 
promote increased carpooling and van pooling, transit use and telecommuting, CNG 
buses, and bicycle facilities. Should any of these “TERMs” not meet anticipated 
emissions reductions goals, new or revised TERMs can be developed and imple- 
mented through the CLRP and TIP update process, without requiring amendments 
to the SIPs. 

TCMs and TERMS collectively provide 4.7 tons per day of VOC reductions and 
8.1 tons per day of NOx reductions in 2005. Of these totals, TCMs account for 4.3 
percent of the VOC reductions and 4.9 percent of the NOx reductions. 

Emissions reductions credits are taken for all CMAQ projects included in the 
CLRP and TIP as part of meeting conformity requirements. 

Impacts of Conformity Lapse 

Question: If your area has experienced a conformity lapse, describe the effect this 
has had on transportation and air quality planning, funding process, 
preconstruction, and construction. 

• When projects were reactivated, after USDOT approved your conformity deter- 
mination, what impact did this have on funding, project completion dates, personnel, 
renegotiation of contracts, updating old information, etc. 

Question: What impact did the March 1999 U.S. Court of Appeals decision to 
eliminate the EPA “grandfather” provision from the conformity regulations have on 
your transportation investments? 

Response: The metropolitan Washington area has not experienced a conformity 
lapse, and consequently has not had to address any of the three issues raised above. 

Role of Motor Vehicle Emission Estimates and Models 

Question: How has conformity analysis helped improve the quality of estimates of 
motor vehicle emissions for SIPs to better protect public health? 

Question: How accurate and consistent have estimates of regional motor vehicle 
emissions been when compared with each other over time and with actual experi- 
ence? 

Question: How have official estimates of motor vehicle emissions in your metro- 
politan region changed over the past 10-20 years and how well have they tracked 
actual emissions in years past? 

Response: Conformity analysis requirements have focused attention on key trans- 
portation and land use variables that can significantly affect the levels of motor ve- 
hicle emissions, and provided a better understanding of the relative importance of 
these variables for policymakers and the general public. In particular, the increase 
of 8 tons per day of NOx emissions resulting from changes in input data on vehicle 
registrations and vehicle miles of travel by vehicle type in metropolitan Washington 
has highlighted the importance of obtaining accurate data on these vehicle inputs, 
and on how these inputs may be changing through time. 

Substantially increased planning resources need to be devoted to improving data 
collection procedures for these vehicle fleet variables, and to analyzing measures 
such as diesel fuel additives that can produce significant reductions in emissions 
from high-emitting vehicle classes. 

The greatest challenges in maintaining consistency in estimates of motor vehicle 
emissions over time have been related to the vehicle fleet mix inputs discussed 
above. While land use and transportation system inputs generally change relatively 
slowly over time and are relatively easy to track, changes in fleet mix have been 
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occurring rather rapidly and have been difficult to track accurately with current 
data collection procedures. Changes in these data collection procedures have re- 
sulted in significant changes to fleet mix estimates and to regional emissions esti- 
mates, creating challenges in demonstrating conformity to mobile emissions budgets 
developed using earlier procedures and data. Forecasting changes in vehicle fleet 
mix and vehicle miles of travel into the future is an additional challenge for plan- 
ners and policymakers. With ever-changing vehicle technologies, emissions and fuel 
economy standards, and consumer preferences, estimating motor vehicle emissions 
even a few years into the future is subject to considerable uncertainty. This uncer- 
tainty compounds as the out-years stretch to 2015, 2020, and 2020. 

Official estimates of motor vehicle emissions have shown steady declines in over- 
all emissions over the past 10-20 years, despite steady growth in vehicle travel in 
the Washington region. Improvements in emission control and fuel technologies 
have been largely responsible for these declines. Further substantial reductions in 
mobile emissions are projected to result from EPA’s TIER Il/low sulfur rule and 
heavy-duty diesel standards over the next 10 to 15 years. While current conformity 
procedures do not permit anticipation of new technology in emissions calculations, 
further technological advances such as hydrogen fuel cells are likely to produce ad- 
ditional mobile emissions reductions over the longer term. 


Role of Transportation Models 

Question: Has conformity analysis been supported by adequate regional transpor- 
tation analysis models that accurately reflect how changes in highway capacity af- 
fect total travel and air pollution emissions? 

Question: How well have your region’s travel models tracked actual experience 
with growth in vehicle miles of travel (VMT)? 

Question: Please include an indication of how sensitive your/these models are to 
effects of induced traffic. 

Response: Conformity analysis requirements have placed new demands on re- 
gional transportation analysis tools, and prompted us to invest a significant portion 
of our MPO planning funds into upgrading these models to address emerging con- 
formity issues. The Washington region is currently introducing a new “Version 2” 
set of travel models which will significantly enhance our current “Version 1” model 
capabilities. Continuing development and upgrading of these models is anticipated 
over the coming years, placing continuing demands on our planning resources. We 
believe that we have been keeping pace with the “state-of-the-practice” in regional 
travel modeling, and we are continuing to introduce “state-of-the-art” improvements 
as they are developed and validated. The models have been used to assess the im- 
pacts on travel and air emissions of changes in highway, transit, telecommuting and 
other transportation programs, and have produced results that policymakers find 
useful and credible. 

We regularly compare vehicle miles of travel (VMT) estimates produced by our re- 
gional travel models with observed VMT collected through FHWA’s Highway Per- 
formance Monitoring System (HPMS), and provide reports to EPA on these compari- 
sons. My most recent letter to EPA, dated April 23, 2002, transmitted regional com- 
parisons of estimated versus observed data for 1997, 1998, 1999 and partial data 
for 2000. These comparisons showed that the results of the regional travel modeling 
process track quite well with observed VMT data. 

In response to a request by the TPB, we recently conducted an extensive study 
of the concept of induced travel and how it is addressed by our regional travel mod- 
els. The study, which is available on our web site at www.mwcog.org, concluded that 
all of the significant aspects of induced travel are captured in our modeling process, 
although induced travel is not generally broken out from other changes in travel be- 
havior (such as travel that is diverted from one route to another by a highway im- 
provement.) 

I hope these responses will be helpful to the committee as it continues its delib- 
erations on these important issues. I would be pleased to provide any additional in- 
formation you may require. I can be reached at 202-962-3310 or by e-mail at 
rkirby@mwcog.org. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald F. Kirby, Director, 
Department of Transportation Planning. 
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OKI Response to Questions about the Transportation Conformity Process 
Difference in Timing of Schedules 

Question: Describe how the different schedules for the SIP, TIP, conformity, etc. 
and the impacts of data changes on out year emissions affect your ability to develop 
effective and timely transportation and air quality plans. Provide a time-line or nar- 
rative description of your various schedules. 

Response. The Transportation Plan, and SIP must use the latest planning as- 
sumptions at the time of each update. Because these documents are updated at dif- 
ferent frequencies, we commonly encounter several mismatch issues in regards to 
planning assumptions. For example, the SIP budget for Northern Kentucky and the 
SIP budget for Southwest Ohio were last revised in 1999. Since then, OKI has incor- 
porated new advancements in our travel forecasting model and revised our vehicle 
fleet mix. Our most recent Transportation Plan, the 2030 Plan adopted in Sep- 
tember 2001, included these new assumptions. We were able to pass conformity, but 
only due to off-model CMAQ credits. Since then, we anticipate three major new as- 
sumptions on the horizon; 1) new population projections based on the 2000 Census, 
2) further enhancements to the travel forecasting model, and 3) MOBILES. We have 
several rapid growth counties in the region, resulting in a significant increase in the 
population projections and hence VMT through 2030. Improvements in our travel 
forecasting model have also resulted in higher VMT’s. Without the ability to modify 
the SIP budget, OKI anticipates serious difficulties in passing future conformity 
tests. Any future unforeseen changes in several projects’ scope and schedule we 
cause us to amend our Plan, and conformity will be in jeopardy. Aligning the update 
schedules for the SIP, TIP and Plan would allow us to make quality traffic forecasts 
while being able to more accurately determine whether our transportation decisions 
are improving air quality. 

Question: What impact have these schedules had on investments in highway and 
safety projects, construction costs, and air quality projects and activities? 

Response. Making air quality conformity determinations is a complex task requir- 
ing significant staff resources, and allowance for adequate opportunity for public 
comment. This leads to some reluctance to amend the TIP/Plan for changes or addi- 
tions of non-exempt projects. Major amendments are frequently delayed so that we 
may analyze a combination of several changes to non-exempt projects at the same 
time. 

Question: What has been your experience coordinating your SIP and conformity 
processes with SIP submittals or updates? 

Response. Coordination is difficult when dealing with two States and two Federal 
regions. The SIP update process is the responsibility of the State air quality agen- 
cies. Coordination among the State air agencies and the Federal regions is difficult. 
We are working the States, FHWA-Kentucky Division, FHWA-Ohio Division, EPA 
Region 4 and EPA Region 5 to try to reach a better understanding of coordination 
procedures. 

We were pleased that the two States were able to have concurrent SIP update 
processes in 1999. Due to differing legal constraints and priorities, it is not likely 
that both States will have a concurrent process for the next SIP update. Ohio EPA 
is revising their SIP to address certain area source deficiencies. OKI is currently 
working to provide Ohio EPA with a revised mobile source budget that can be in- 
cluded in the SIP revision. We will be using the latest planning assumptions to de- 
velop that budget. There is no requirement for Kentucky to revise their SIP or mo- 
bile source budget. The result for the region will be two separate budgets created 
with two different sets of planning assumptions. This will likely increase the dif- 
ficulty in making conformity determinations. 

MOBILES Versus MOBILES Projections 

Question: Compare and contrast your MOBILES and MOBILES projections. How 
does the increase in near term emissions (through 2010) from MOBILES affect your 
conformity status? 


voc 


NOx 


2010 Region -6 percent +18 percent 

2030 Region -40 percent -40 percent 


Preliminary results for the OKI region have shown that MOBILES causes NOx 
projections to increase by 18 percent for 2010 (our maintenance year). VOC projec- 
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tions for 2010 decrease 6 percent. For 2030, VOC and NOx projections decrease by 
40 percent with MOBILES. We will not be able to pass conformity with MOBILES 
if the existing budgets are maintained. 

Question: How will your air quality planning process take the new MOBILES into 
account, and will the SIP be updated before or after the new MOBILES projections? 

Response. Not sure when SIP budgets will be updated with MOBILES. Ohio is 
currently in the process of revising SIP, with new mobile source budgets, using 
MOBILES. 

Question: Will the new 8-hour NAAQS likely lead to an increase or decrease in 
your vehicle emissions budget? 

Response. It is likely that the new 8-hour NAAQS would lead to a decrease in 
our vehicle emissions budget. 

Additional Vehicle Emission Controls 

Question: What additional existing controls could be implemented in your area to 
significantly reduce vehicle emissions, e.g., inspection and maintenance, reformu- 
lated fuels, diesel retrofit, TCMs? 

Response. Nearly all of the controls with the most significant impact have already 
been implemented in the OKI region. Currently we have an inspection and mainte- 
nance program in Northern Kentucky and Southwest Ohio. Reformulated gas is 
used in Northern Kentucky, oxygenated fuels in Southwest Ohio. We have also im- 
plemented a region-wide Intelligent Transportation System called ARTIMIS that 
has significantly reduced vehicle delays due to traffic incidents. Upcoming Federal 
requirements for cleaner heavy-duty diesel engines and cleaner gasoline will help. 
We don’t anticipate any additional controls to be implemented locally. 

Our 2030 Plan recommends the adoption and implementation of comprehensive 
land-use and transportation policies that support SOV alternatives, such as transit 
use, biking and walking. 

Question: Would these controls be sufficient to address the potential increase in 
emissions projected under MOBILES? 

Response. Not sure. 

Role of Transportation Control Measures 

Question: What role do TCMs play in helping to meet attainment? Please list the 
TCMs and CMAQ projects in your plan, and the associated “off’ or “on” model emis- 
sion reduction credits for each. 

Response. TCM and CMAQ type projects play a role in helping us meet conformity 
targets. However, there are no required TCMs in our SIP. 

We have taken “off-model” credit for three CMAQ projects and one STP project 
in our Transportation Plan. The projects include the Kentucky and Ohio elements 
of ARTIMIS (Advanced Regional Traffic Interactive Management and Information 
System) and continuation of OKI’s efforts to promote ridesharing. Details of off- 
model credits are provided in the table below. 


Project 

Funding Source 

2010 Daily VOC re- 
duction (tons) 

2010 Daily NOx re- 
duction (tons) 

2020 and 2030 Daily 
VOC reduction (tons) 

2020 and 2030 Daily 
NOx reduction (tons) 

Ohio ARTIMIS 

STP 

0.54 

1.14 

0.27 

0.45 

Ohio RideShare .... 

CMAQ 

0.20 

0.17 

0.10 

0.07 

Kentucky ARTIMIS 

CMAQ 

0.14 

0.30 

0.07 

0.12 

Kentucky 

RideShare 

CMAQ 

0.05 

0.05 

0.03 

0.02 


Question. What percentage of total emission reductions do they represent? 

Response. The emission reductions from the four projects represent 2 percent of 
regional VOC emissions and 3 percent of regional NOx emissions in 2010. 

Question. Are there CMAQ projects in your plan for which you have not applied 
any on or off model emission reductions? 

Response. There are at least 6 other CMAQ projects in our TIP/Plan for which 
we have not taken off-model credit. We estimate that the total VOC and NOx emis- 
sions of these projects represent less than 1/2 of 1 percent of regional emissions. 

Impacts of Conformity Lapse 

Question. If your area has experienced a conformity lapse, describe the affect this 
has had on transportation and air quality planning, funding process, 
preconstruction, and construction. 
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Response. The region experienced a 9-day conformity lapse in October 2001. Be- 
cause of the short duration of the lapse, only one project was impacted. The design 
phase of a bridge project in Middletown, OH was delayed approximately 2 weeks. 

Question. When projects were reactivated, after USDOT approved your conformity 
determination, what impact did this have on funding, project completion dates, per- 
sonnel, renegotiation of contracts, updating old information, etc? 

Response. No impact. 

Question. What impact did the March 1999 US Court of Appeals decision to elimi- 
nate the ERA “grandfather” provision from the conformity regulations have on your 
transportation investments? 

Response. The March 1999 decision has not impacted any projects in our region. 
Role of Motor Vehicle Emission Estimates and Models 

Question. How has conformity analysis helped improve the quality of estimates of 
motor vehicle emissions for SIPs to better protect public health? 

Response. The conformity requirement has prompted us to continually update cer- 
tain planning assumptions such as VMT mix and vehicle age distributions. 

Question. How accurate and consistent have estimates of regional motor vehicle 
emissions been when compared with each other over time and with actual experi- 
ence? 

Response. How have official estimates of motor vehicle emissions in your metro- 
politan region changed over the past 10-20 years and how well have they tracked 
actual emissions in years past? 

Estimates of regional motor vehicle emissions have changed over time due to 
changes in planning assumptions including demographic and socioeconomic condi- 
tions, changes in the analysis years, and new updates to the MOBILE model. Out- 
put from the travel and emission models provides our best estimate of the actual 
regional motor vehicle emissions. The Ohio EPA and the Kentucky Division of Air 
Quality maintain detailed records of monitored pollutant concentrations. 

Role of Transportation Models 

Question. Has conformity analysis been supported by adequate regional transpor- 
tation analysis models that accurately reflect how changes in highway capacity af- 
fect total travel and air pollution emissions? 

Response. The OKI Travel Demand Model is a traditional 4-phase sequential 
model (trip generation, trip distribution, modal choice and trip assignment) with a 
feedback process from trip assignment phase to trip distribution phase. In this 
model, the capacity constrained algorithm is utilized in the trip assignment phase. 
The assignment algorithm considers the effect of changes in roadway capacity on 
the degree of congestion and thus the travel speed of the roadways, which in turn 
affect the distribution of the traffic loads among the roadways in the roadway net- 
work. In addition, the feedback process allows the impact of change in roadway ca- 
pacity on trip distribution (where trips should be sent) and modal choice (which 
transportation should be used) to be properly considered. The speeds and traffic 
loads determine the amount of emission. With the speed and traffic load reflecting 
the impact of the changes in roadway capacity, the impact of capacity changes on 
emissions is properly reflected as well. In summary, OKI’s model adequately reflects 
how changes in highway capacity will affect total travel and emissions. 

Question. How well have your region’s travel models tracked actual experience 
with growth in vehicle miles of travel (VMT)? 

Response. The growth in vehicle miles of travel is mainly due to the growth and 
distribution in population as well as the increase in automobile ownership. In the 
OKI Travel Demand Model, the estimation of population and its distribution closely 
follow the building permits issued and land development plans. The auto ownership 
trend is tracked and forecasted into the future. Thus the amount of trips and dis- 
tance traveled are properly simulated in the model. 

Question. Please include an indication of how sensitive your/these models are to 
effects of induced traffic. 

Response. Highway improvements that add capacity to a specific corridor or a re- 
gional transportation network will attract increased levels of vehicle traffic. The 
model is very sensitive to the effects of added roadway capacity. The model will di- 
vert the traffic to the roadways with new and/or added capacity. In addition, 
changes in the transportation system (highway or transit) cause travelers to change 
their transportation mode (drive-alone, share-ride or transit) and/or destination. 
OKI’s model simulates these effects too. 
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Submission of the Sacramento Area Council of Governments 

CONFORMITY QUESTIONNAIRE 
Difference in Timing Schedules 

The Metropolitan Transportation Plan (MTP) is updated every 3 years. The 
SACOG Board adopted the most recent MTP on July 18, 2002. The Metropolitan 
Transportation Improvement Program (MTIP) is updated every 2 years. The 
SACOG Board adopted the most recent MTIP on July 18, 2002. 

The State Implementation Plan (SIP) for the Sacramento Federal ozone non- 
attainment area was last updated in 1994. The Sacramento region is currently dis- 
cussing the need for an update to the 1994 SIP due to conformity implications. The 
Sacramento region faces a conformity “lockdown” after December 31, 2002. A con- 
formity “lockdown” is a term coined by SACOG staff and means that we will be un- 
able to make any changes, additions, or deletions to non-exempt projects in either 
the MTP or MTIP until a new SIP is approved by the EPA witb new conformity 
budgets. If a new SIP is not approved by July 2005, the SACOG region will lapse 
conformity until a new SIP is approved and we can make a positive conformity de- 
termination. 

Coordinating SIP updates and the conformity process has been difficult at times. 
This is because the Sacramento Federal ozone nonattainment area covers five air 
districts, each with its own Board of Directors. It is sometimes difficult to get all 
five air districts together to discuss issues of mutual interest. There is a real con- 
cern by some air districts that they do not want conformity to drive their air quality 
programs (i.e., a SIP update). 

MOBILES Versus MOBILES Projections 

In California we use an emissions model called EMFAC, but the same issues that 
you raise about MOBILE5 versus MOBILE 6 apply to EMFAC7F/7G versus EMFAC 
2001. The difference between EMFAC7F, which was used to prepare Sacramento’s 
1994 SIP, and the new EMFAC2001 emissions model is dramatic. If the Sacramento 
region were required to use EMFAC2001 when preparing conformity determinations 
the region would fail. This is because EMFAC 2001 is projecting far greater on-road 
mobile source emissions than EMFAC7F did for the 1994 SiP and out years. 

The region is currently discussing the need for a new SIP that would incorporate 
the use of EMFAC 2001. It has not been decided if the region will update its SIP 
before 2005, which is when the current plan projects that the Sacramento region 
will attain the Federal 1-hour ozone standard. There is considerable discussion oc- 
curring over whether the region will attain the standard in 2005 and whether the 
region should be embarking on a new SIP. We are anticipating that the requirement 
to use the EMFAC 2001, or its successor, will occur before our mandated attainment 
date of 2005. We anticipate that the 2-year grace period on EMFAC 2001 will start 
sometime early next year (Feb/March 2003). This would mean that all 
nonattainemnt areas in California will have to use EMFAC 2001 to prepare con- 
formity determinations once the 2-year grace period is up (Feb/Mar 2005). Unless 
the Sacramento region has a new SIP in place at that time, we will be unable to 
make a positive conformity determination and the region will go into a conformity 
lapse for an unknown period of time. 

It is unknown whether or not the new 8-hour NAAQS will lead to an increase 
or decrease in our vehicle emissions budget. Our best guess would be that it would 
lead to higher budgets initially (i.e., 2005). It is also unclear whether or not the 
SACOG region would be able to pass future conformity tests with these new budg- 
ets. 

Additional Vehicle Emission Controls 

The SACOG region is currently implementing the Sacramento Emergency Clean 
Air and Transportation (SECAT) program. The SECAT program was created as a 
way to help truck owners and fleet operators reduce their vehicles’ emissions in a 
business-friendly manner. There are two options available to truck owners: diesel 
engine retrofits or replacement of their older truck with a cleaner-burning newer 
truck. The goal of the SECAT program is to reduce NOx emissions from heavy-duty 
vehicles by two tons per day by 2002 and a total of three tons per day by 2005 with- 
in the Sacramento Federal 1-hour ozone nonattainment area. The current program 
is funded with $70 million in state and local funds. If this program were to be con- 
tinued after the moneys are expended, additional NOx emissions reductions could 
be achieved. We do not believe it would be sufficient to make up the projected in- 
crease in on-road emissions associated with EMFAC 2001. 
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Role of Transportation Control Measures (TCMs) 

TCMs do not play a big role in helping the Sacramento region achieve attainment 
of the ozone standard. The 1994 SIP calls for reductions of 26 tons per day of NOX 
and 35 tons per day of ROG emissions from proposed new measures. The 1994 SIP 
shows a 1 ton reduction in both ROG and NOX from “TCMs/Land Use” measures. 
These measures have never been defined. This 1 ton represents approximately 4 
percent of the NOx reductions needed and approximately 3 percent of the ROG re- 
ductions needed to achieve attainment. 

The SACOG region does not take any credit for CMAQ projects in its conformity 
determinations. This is because CMAQ projects are difficult to quantify. 

Impacts of Conformity Lapse 

The SACOG region has not experienced a conformity lapse within the last couple 
of years. The SACOG region, however, intentionally let conformity lapse several 
years ago because the schedule for updating the MTP and conformity didn’t mesh 
and the SACOG Board of Directors did not want to accelerate the MTP development 
for conformity reasons. The SACOG region lapsed for several months and it had no 
impact on project deliveries. 

The SACOG region is facing a lapse in October 2004 that could last quite a while, 
depending on when a new SIP is approved. As indicate above, the SACOG region 
is currently discussing the need for a new SIP and, depending on the outcome of 
those discussions, the region could face a conformity lapse that could last anywhere 
from several months to several years. 

The March 1999 U.S. Court of appeals decision had no effect on SACOG’s trans- 
portation investments. 

Role of motor vehicle emission estimates and models 

The conformity analysis has not helped the motor vehicle emissions inventory for 
SIPs because there has not been a SIP update since 1994. The motor vehicle emis- 
sions inventory is prepared by ARB. We have not done a systematic analysis of 
changes in each update of the inventory. 

Role of Transportation Models 

Yes it has. The transportation demand models have met or exceeded the guide- 
lines in the CAAA and include full feedback from traffic assignments to trip genera- 
tion and all travel modes including walking and bicycling. 

The travel model has been updated several times since 1994. The base year of the 
model has changed from 1990 to 1994 to 1997 to 2000. Each update has shown at 
least the same and generally better validation of the models traffic assignment to 
actual traffic counts. We have a data base of 2000+ traffic counts for each calibra- 
tion year. 

If you define “induced traffic” as the traveler’s response to changes in congestion, 
the model we use has accessibility measures in auto ownership, trip generation, trip 
distribution, and mode choice steps. 

The inclusion of the accessibility measures means that as congestion increases 
over time, or given higher congestion levels in one area of the model area versus 
another, auto travel (both trip and VMT) are reduced. The amount of reduction is 
generally small, but measurable in the order of a few percentage points. 


San Joaquin Council of Governments, Stockton, California Air Quality 
Conformity Case Study Response 

(Prepared by Julia E. Greene, Executive Director, San Joaquin COG) 

July 19, 2002 

Air quality conformity has had a positive impact over the past 6 years in merging 
transportation investments with the objectives of achieving air quality standards in 
this region. The Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality (CMAQ) program is an ex- 
cellent example of how transportation objectives and air quality objectives can be 
integrated. Great progress has been made. Nevertheless there are challenges that 
still need to be met. The timing of air quality attainment plans, the conformity proc- 
ess, and regional transportation plans has led to confusion and unnecessary work. 
To a large extent the timing of conformity drives the transportation planning proc- 
ess rather than the other way around. Also, the transportation modeling tools that 
have been accurate for assessing regional impacts of transportation improvements 
have had a greater set of expectations placed on them with air quality require- 
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ments. These tools have not always proven up to the task, and the investment re- 
quired for staffing and upgrading of these tools has been inadequate. 

In the San Joaquin Valley of California the task of achieving Federal and state 
air quality attainment standards is daunting. The requirement to reduce emissions 
by 30 percent by 2005 is not achievable. As a result this valley will join the Los 
Angeles air basin within the next year under the “Extreme” air quality designation. 
Merging the efforts of technology improvements, transportation control measures 
and capital and operating transportation investments will be a large challenge for 
this region, and attainment of air quality standards will still be an uncertain thing. 
We need the ability to use all these tools in our effort to bring acceptable clean air 
to the San Joaquin Valley. 


POINT BY POINT RESPONSES 
Difference in Timing Schedules 

California’s State Implementation Plan (SIP) process in the San Joaquin Valley 
Air Basin has been driven by Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) findings of 
inadequacies, rather than by a regular schedule for SIP updates. Our Regional 
Transportation Plan and Federal Transportation Improvement Program are updated 
on schedules determined by our transportation planning requirements, and by the 
ever-changing nature of our conformity and the San Joaquin Valley’s attainment 
status. 

To date the SIP process has not yet impacted our highway investments. The San 
Joaquin Valley Air Basin experienced a lapse of 7 weeks due to an inadequate SIP. 
The impact was minimal in San Joaquin County, only due to the time of year in 
which it occurred. Had it occurred during early spring there would have been a 
project delivery impact. 

The entire eight county San Joaquin Valley Air basin faces a constant threat of 
highway funding sanctions that could halt over $3 billion in transportation projects 
valley-wide. SJCOG has always voluntarily placed a high priority on clean air 
projects, independent of the SIP planning process. 

SJCOG has prepared four air quality conformity certifications in the past 12 
months. This has been the result of both the requirements of the transportation 
planning process and our SIP status. 

MOBILES Versus MOBILE 6 Projections 

California uses the EMFAC air quality model, rather than the MOBILE air qual- 
ity model. We face the same problem as the rest of the Nation as the new EMFAC 
2001 model reportedly projects higher emissions levels than the older EMFAC 7F 
and EMFAC 7G models it will replace. 

In California, the challenge is even greater in that EPA and the California Air 
Resources Board (CARB) have not sanctioned EMFAC 2001 for use in most of the 
state’s non-attainment areas. (The reason is somewhat arcane but is based upon the 
assumptions for vehicle fleet mix that are used in California and their adequacy.) 
Federal Highway Administration has made it known that if this is not achieved by 
December of 2002, a conformity freeze will be in effect. This will mean that no Re- 
gional Transportation Plan, Federal Transportation Improvement Program or 
amendment to either will be approved by FHWA unless the modified projects fall 
into the exempt category. It is almost a surety that most of California’s regions will 
suffer an air quality conformity “lockdown” or “freeze” as a result of this modeling 
issue. 

The impact of the new model is still unclear as a new SIP is pending for our air 
basin. MPOs in the San Joaquin Valley believe that from the results of tests at the 
University of California at Davis, there will be great difficulty in meeting conformity 
and that emissions budgets will go up due to changes in the new EMFAC model. 

The new EMFAC 2001 model, or an updated version, will be used to prepare our 
next SIP. At this point it is still uncertain what air quality status the SIP will ad- 
dress. The San Joaquin Valley is currently designated as Severe, but the San Joa- 
quin Valley Unified Air Pollution Control District (SJVUAPCD) has declared “an in- 
tent” to voluntarily designate the air basin as Extreme. 

Technical staffs in the San Joaquin Valley estimate that the new 8-hour standard 
will be more difficult to attain, than the previous 1-hour standards. We also are 
given to understand that the 1-hour standard will remain in place until it has been 
attained. 

Additional Vehicle Emissions Controls 

San Joaquin COG already is subject to inspection and maintenance, reformulated 
fuels, the standard TCMs (i.e. ridesharing, transit alternatives etc.), and is even in- 
volved in funding an Air District sponsored diesel retrofit program as well as our 
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own CNG fueled school bus replacement program (removes older diesel powered 
school buses from California) here in San Joaquin County. 

New Federal Vehicle Emission Controls scheduled for 2007 are estimated to have 
a significant impact in our air basin. The effectiveness of Transportation Control 
Measures varies by region. SJCOG has placed a very high priority on ride-sharing, 
vanpool, and commuter rail projects that have been very successful in our region 
due to a very large percentage of long distance commuters to the San Francisco Bay 
Area that reside in our region. 

The new Vehicle Emissions Controls will not be implemented in time to assist in 
attainment of the Severe area deadline of 2005. They may allow for development 
of a SIP to meet an Extreme area designation by the 2010 deadline, though this 
is highly uncertain. 

Role of Transportation Control Measures 

Transportation Control Measures alone cannot attain air quality standards, but 
does have the following effect: 

• Encourage public agencies to invest in alternative transportation modes (other 
than street and roads) that improve air quality. For example, the city of Lodi has 
an aggressive program to purchase CNG powered public vehicles (buses, police cars, 
trucks). 

• Result in incremental (phase by phase) implementation of large-scale, air qual- 
ity beneficial projects, wherein the ultimate project will have the largest air quality 
gains. (Example: citywide traffic signal coordination/synchronization; clean air bus 
acquisition/fleet conversion) 

• Provide multiple transportation options for the general public, resulting in re- 
duced vehicle trips and vehicle idling. An example is our vanpool program that has 
90 vans leaving our region every workday morning for the Bay Area. 


TCMS AND ESTIMATED EMISSION REDUCTIONS 



ROG 

NOx 

CO 

PM-10 

Traffic synchronization and signal installation (Not quantifiable). 

Intercity and interregional bus transit 

Total Reduced Emissions (kg/day) 

60 

30 

n/a 

25 

Rideshare Programs 

Total Reduced Emissions (kg/day) 

36 

61 

n/a 

26 

Bicycle Programs (Not quantifiable) 

Alternative Fuel Fleet Conversion Programs 

Total Reduced Emissions (kg/day) 

10 

2 

0 

3 

Rail transit 

Total Reduced Emissions (kg/day) 

21 

39 

n/a 

25 


TCMs represent between 4 and 5 percent of total emission reductions in our re- 
gion. The SJCOG Model projects that it will be as much as 10 percent by 2020. The 
effectiveness of TCMs varies greatly by region. In San Joaquin County rideshare, 
vanpool, and commuter rail provide significant emissions reductions. Again, this is 
due to the large percentage of San Joaquin County residents that have long distance 
commutes into the San Francisco Bay Area. These TCMs have an even greater 
value in the San Francisco Bay Area where the VMT reduced is even greater than 
in our own county. 

CMAQ projects are considered in an overall qualitative analysis of air quality im- 
provements and are performed off model. CMAQ money and CMAQ projects are a 
key component of our strategy to demonstrate air quality conformity. 

Emissions reductions are the major criteria for selection of CMAQ projects, and 
are quantified in our project selection process. See the attached list of CMAQ 
projects and their air quality impact. 

Impacts of Conformity Lapse: 

As mentioned earlier, the entire San Joaquin Valley Air Basin experienced a con- 
formity lapse of less than 2 months that did not significantly impact any project de- 
livery. We were fortunate that the conformity lapse occurred during the off peak pe- 
riod of project contract awards. 

We are unaware in our region of any costs to project due to the conformity lapse, 
but there are five other MPOs in the Central Valley of California that may have 
experienced a more serious issue during these 7 weeks. 
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The lapse was brief but did result in some project schedules slipping. We had 
enough lead-time to avoid any major re-startup costs or problems. 

The March 1999 U.S. Court of Appeals decisions to eliminate the “grandfather” 
clause did not have a significant impact during our brief lapse. It certainly would 
have a major impact during an extended lapse of conformity. Bringing a multi-mil- 
lion dollar project to a halt during the middle of construction would cause millions 
in re-startup costs and contractor penalties. Even a halt during project design would 
result in the loss of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

It should be pointed out that any delay is fraught with concern. Even a short 
delay at the wrong time could greatly impact project schedules. For instance, a 2- 
month delay during a USFWS permitted time for pile driving piers into a river 
would result in reapplying for the permit, and could add 6 to 18 months to the 
project schedule if the Service requires even more mitigation than was identified 
under the original permit. 

Role of Motor Vehicle Emissions Estimates and Models: 

The conformity process has put a greater burden on transportation models to ac- 
curately represent the regional picture in transportation planning. As a result, there 
has been a higher level of expectation put on model outputs, and therefore a more 
rigorous set of calibration requirements. Our models are marginally better today as 
a result of conformity. These models are the basis for estimating emissions budgets 
for each region, and have been beneficial in assessing the full impact of mobile 
sources on the air quality picture. 

The bigger challenge has been with increased expectations there is a greater de- 
mand for more comprehensive and better performing modeling tools. This translates 
into cost. Not so much for the tools themselves (though the promise of better tools 
has not matched actual performance in the real world), but for the data to be input 
into the model, and the skill needed to produce the model itself, run it effectively 
and maintain it. 

In San Joaquin County the results have been consistent over the past 10 years. 
Where differences have occurred it has been the result of changes in planning as- 
sumptions such as population and employment projections. These did change in San 
Joaquin County in future years and had a proportional impact on Vehicle Miles of 
Travel and therefore emission projections. 

There has been some variation over the 20-year period of time. With the introduc- 
tion of new technology for emissions reductions, modeling assumptions changed sub- 
stantially in the late 1980’s, and emission reductions were substantial. In the past 
10 years we have captured this impact well, and produced a more consistent and 
we believe more accurate picture of emissions. 

Role of Transportation Models: 

Impacts of individual highway capacity projects are difficult to determine in a re- 
gional air quality conformity process because of the accepted level of accuracy of a 
region project. However, when assessing the impacts of a larger number of capacity 
projects the effectiveness of the modeling tool is better. The size of the regional mod- 
eling tool means that it is relatively insensitive to a few small capacity increasing 
projects. However, as the number of projects increase, the impact is better captured 
on the regional system. 

The Federal planning regulations require that models be “calibrated,” or adjusted, 
to reflect current vehicle miles traveled as reported in the Federal Highway Per- 
formance Monitoring System (HPMS) every 10 years. Estimates during interim peri- 
ods from existing conditions varied. The primary reason was that population and 
employment projections for the region proved too high. Actual emissions were likely 
lower than those predicted. 

None of the models in the San Joaquin Valley produce a specific estimate of the 
impacts of induced travel. Using manual techniques an estimate of induced trips 
can be made, but the level of accuracy is highly uncertain. 
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Southern California Council of Governments 
Difference in Timing of Schedules 

Question: Describe how the different schedules for the SIP, TIP-conformity, etc., 
and the impacts of date changes on out year emissions affect your ability to develop 
effective and timely transportation and air quality plans. 

Response. Southern California is one of many areas in the Nation that is facing 
a mismatch between air quality planning and transportation planning schedules. 
This mismatch is important because it could interrupt the flow of millions of Fed- 
eral transportation dollars to the region. The question posed has been answered in 
the following two parts; mismatch in the schedules and frequency of Regional Trans- 
portation Plan (RTP) and State Implementation Plan (SIP) updates; and mismatch 
between the RTP and SIP planning horizon requirements and its affect on out-year 
emissions. 

Mismatch in the Schedule and Frequency of RTP and SIP Updates 

In non-attainment and maintenance areas, the conformity of the RTPs must be 
re-determined at least every 3 years. However, there is no Federal requirement for 
a regular or frequent SIP update. This has created a situation where RTPs are up- 
dated regularly while SIPs are updated on a discretionary basis inconsistent with 
the RTP process. 

An RTP provides inputs (planning assumptions, i.e. socio-economic data and 
transportation activity data) to the SIP development process. While a SIP provides 
the set of constraints (e.g., emissions budgets and TCMs) for the RTP. The develop- 
ment of these two documents should be sequential and cumulative, not concurrent 
and independent. 

Both the RTP and the SIP are required to use the Latest Planning Assumptions, 
as stipulated by the Federal agencies, whenever they are updated. The Latest Plan- 
ning Assumptions include the most recent sociodemographic and vehicle activity 
data (e.g., population distributions, vehicle age and fleet mix). Since the SIPs are 
updated much less frequently than the RTPs, the planning assumptions in the SIPs 
tend to be much older than those in the RTPs. 

In the SCAG region, there are 11 non-attainment areas, with 13 associated SIPs 
stipulating emissions budgets for transportation conformity. At the present time, 
there are only five applicable ozone SIPs and one applicable NOx SIP in place. How- 
ever, all of them were developed and based on planning assumptions that are now 
seven to 10 years old. As such, they are too obsolete for pertinent conformity anal- 
ysis. 

A related factor is the Federal requirement that any update of a SIP, with its as- 
sociated new emissions budgets, triggers an 18-month clock within which all rel- 
evant RTPs must re-demonstrate conformity using these new emission budgets. This 
requirement, together with the mismatch in frequency of RTP and SIP updates dis- 
cussed above, results in debilitating procedural inconsistencies. 

Mismatch Between the RTP and SIP Planning Horizon Requirements and Impacts 
on Out Year Emissions 

Federal regulations require at least a 20-year planning horizon for the develop- 
ment of any RTP. However, SIPs are only required to address the time period up 
to the attainment or maintenance date for the relevant area. Thus, SCAG’s 2001 
RTP extends up to the year 2025, and the upcoming 2004 RTP will extend up to 
the year 2030. However, and as one example, the 1-hour Ozone SIP for the South 
Coast Air Basin (SCAB) in the SCAG region is only required to consider the period 
preceding its stipulated attainment year of 2010. As a consequence, there is always 
a gap of about 15 to 20 years between SIP and RTP planning horizons. The complex 
interplay of socio-demographic projections and emission budgets between the SIP 
and the RTP processes means that there is almost always the potential of a proce- 
dural conformity lapse. 

Additionally, under the current conformity rule, all transportation agencies must 
demonstrate conformity up to the last year of the RTP. However, the applicable 
emissions budgets contained in the relevant SIP, and which are only required to ex- 
tend up to the attainment year or last year of maintenance, establish a ceiling for 
conformity analysis. Thus, the RTP and Regional Transportation Improvement Pro- 
gram (RTIP) emission budgets for these future years-i.e., beyond the attainment 
year or the last maintenance year-cannot exceed this SIP-established ceiling. As a 
result, demonstrating attainment for the out-years beyond the attainment year of 
the last year of maintenance becomes problematic for all MPOs. 

This is particularly a problem for PMIO non-attainment or maintenance areas, as 
there is a direct relationship between population growth, increases in annual vehicle 
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miles traveled (VMT), and annual PMIO (particulate matter) emissions. Generally, 
and because both of these metrics trend upward through time, both VMT and PMIO 
emissions tend to increase into these future years. For example, the current PMIO 
attainment year for the SCAB and for the Coachella Valley portion of the Salton 
Sea Air Basin (SSAB) is 2006. The gap between this PMIO attainment year and the 
stipulated planning horizon year ranges from 19 to 24 years (for the 2001 RTP and 
the 2004 RTP, respectively). In the absence of realistic PMIO emissions budgets for 
these future years, it is difficult, if not impossible, to demonstrate conformity beyond 
the attainment year of 2006. 

Question: Provide a time-line or narrative description of your various schedules. 

Response. A timeline, which incorporates both the air quality and transportation 
planning schedules for the SCAG region, is attached to the end of this document 
for your review. SCAG’s next RTIP comes due on October 6, 2002 and the next RTP 
comes due on June 8, 2004. In order to avoid an adverse impact on conformity, 
SCAG is working closely with the local, state and Federal air agencies to ensure 
the timely approval of an adequate emissions budget. 

Question: l^at impact have these schedules had on investments in highway and 
safety projects, construction costs, and air quality projects and activities? 

Response. As mentioned, a real potential exists for a conformity lapse due to the 
mismatch of air quality and transportation planning schedules, and the SCAG re- 
gion will continue to face this constant threat. However, so far, the mismatch in 
schedules has not had an impact on investments in highway and safety projects, 
construction costs and air quality projects and activities. During a conformity lapse 
only certain projects can be implemented, such as: safety-related projects; those 
which are regional emission-neutral (known as exempt projects); and TCM projects. 
Generally, no capacity enhancement projects (such as all-purpose-lane highways) 
can be implemented during a conformity lapse. (The SCAG region experienced short- 
term, mild conformity lapses due to reasons heyond the mismatch of schedules dur- 
ing 1998 and 2001. These lapses are described in the last section of this document). 

Question: What has been your experience coordinating your SIP and conformity 
processes with SIP submittals or updates? 

Response. A few months ago, in California, all MPOs and the State were facing 
a potential conformity lapse for all RTIPs and some RTPs. The transportation agen- 
cies were asked to use the most recent vehicle data to demonstrate conformity for 
the RTP and RTIPs. However, the Federal regulations also require that the RTPs 
and RTIPs conform to the applicable SIPs, which are currently based on old data. 

The California situation has been temporarily resolved through inter-agency co- 
operation. The California Air Resources Board (GARB) and the local air agencies 
have committed to update all SIPs between late this year and late 2003, and, in 
return, the United States Environmental Protection Agency (USEPA) has agreed to 
process the emissions budgets based on this provisional schedule. In addition, the 
Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) has issued a letter permitting a limited 
use of the old version of the mobile source emissions inventory model, EMFAC7F 
and 7G, and its associated data through the end of the current calendar year of 
2002. Therefore, the six-county SCAG region will be in what amounts to a con- 
formity lockdown from January 1, 2003 until June 8, 2004, when the 2004 RTP 
should be in place as the region’s federally approved and conforming RTP. This con- 
formity lockdown means that no changes requiring conformity analysis and finding 
can be made to any transportation plans during this period. For a region as eco- 
nomically dynamic as Southern California, this is an unreasonable constraint. 

To illustrate this SIP-related problem, the conformity lockdown situation de- 
scribed above will begin to have effects in the SCAB portion of the SCAG region 
as early as November 2002. With SCAG’s concurrence, the air agencies have had 
to re-submit their 1997 PMIO SIP in order to request a needed extension of the at- 
tainment year from 2001 to 2006. To extend the attainment date, USEPA will ap- 
prove this PMIO SIP in mid-November, at which time the associated emission budg- 
et becomes the mandatory basis for all conformity analyses. However, this PMIO 
SIP is based on obsolete emission budgets that cannot, realistically, be used for 
present-year conformity determinations. 

In the SCAG region, the situation is further complicated by the fact that some 
air basins have heen designated non-attainment for more than one criteria pollut- 
ant. For instance, the SCAB is non-attainment for four pollutants: ozone (03), car- 
bon monoxide (CO), nitrogen dioxide (N02), and particulate matter less than 10 mi- 
crons in aerodynamic diameter (PMIO). Therefore, all pertinent SIPs for this air 
basin must be prepared on the same schedule, otherwise risking a conformity lapse. 
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EMFAC2000/EMFAC2001VERSUS EMFAC7F/7G PROJECTIONS 

The state of California utilizes its own mobile source emissions inventory model, 
known as EMFAC, rather than USEPA’s model, Mobile. CARB has long maintained 
a California specific model, which represents conditions unique to California. There- 
fore we have addressed the questions specifically to EMFAC. However, we do face 
a similar situation as the rest of the Nation, as there is a projected emissions in- 
crease between model versions, as described below. 

Question: Compare and contrast your EMFAC7F/7G and EMFAC2000/2001 emis- 
sion projections. 

Response. EMFAC2001 (Version 2.08) will soon be the working version of the 
motor vehicle emissions inventory model. USEPA intends to approve this model for 
new SIP development purposes on a statewide basis in the near future. This new 
EMFAC version replaces the previous model versions: EMFAC2000 (which was ap- 
proved on a limited basis for SIP development in the San Francisco Bay area only) 
and EMFAC7F and 7G. In California, most of the current SIPs and their associated 
emission budgets are based on EMFAC7F or 7G, which use seven to 10 year old 
data. As previously mentioned. Federal agencies require that conformity determina- 
tions be based on the Latest Planning Assumptions, which includes the most recent 
socio-demographic and vehicle activity data (e.g., population distributions, vehicle 
age, and fleet mix). Effective January 1, 2003, all RTPs and RTIPs in the State of 
California will be required to be based on the most recent EMFAC2001 model, 
which incorporates these Latest Planning Assumptions. 

EMFAC2000 was under development for 5 years and represented a complete re- 
write of computer code and algorithms. EMFAC2000 represents a significant change 
to the existing on-road motor vehicle emissions inventory as compared to EMFAC7F 
and 7G. Emission inventories based on EMFAC2000 increase substantially for near- 
ly every category of motor vehicle fleet and for all pollutants, with NOx being some- 
what less impacted than reactive organic gases (ROG) and CO. NOx emissions from 
heavy-duty diesel vehicles have doubled for this vehicle class in year 2000. For light- 
duty cars and trucks, the calendar year 2000 ROG inventory has increased by 192 
percent, the CO inventory has increased by 204 percent, while the NOx inventory 
has increased by a modest 3 percent. Much of the light-duty vehicle ROG increase 
is related to the way EMFAC2000 handles evaporative emissions, which increase 
threefold when compared to EMFAC7G. 

EMFAC2001 (Version 2.08) is one of a series of minor updates planned for the 
on-road model, and reflects clean-up items and incorporation of the impacts of new 
emission standards (e.g.. Federal Tier 2 standards) and new data (e.g., travel activ- 
ity data); there are no major changes to algorithms or structure. It is unclear how 
the proposed changes will impact overall inventory estimates, but it appears that 
EMFAC2001 will have lower emissions when compared to EMFAC2000, especially 
for calendar years 2010 and beyond. However, EMFAC2001 will certainly have high- 
er emissions than the current EMFAC7F and 7G models 

Question: How does the increase in near term emissions (through 2010) from 
EMFAC2001 affect your conformity status? 

Response. It is unclear how the increase in near term emissions from 
EMFAC2001 will affect the conformity status of the SCAG region. There have been 
considerable delays in the development of the SIPs for the SCAG region, and hence 
there are no emission budgets established at this time. 

Question: How will your air quality planning process take the new EMFAC2001 
into account, and will the SIP be updated before or after the new EMFAC2001 pro- 
jections? 

Response. The 2003 SIPs for the SCAG region will be updated subsequent to the 
finalization of EMFAC2001. As mentioned previously, USEPA intends to approve 
EMFAC2001 for SIP development purposes on a statewide basis in the near future. 
The emission budgets of the SIPs for the SCAG region will be based on 
EMFAC2001, which are scheduled to be approved by EPA in mid-2003. Subse- 
quently, SCAG’s 2004 Regional Transportation Plan (RTP), which comes due June 
8, 2004, will be based on budgets generated from EMFAC2001. SCAG is working 
with the respective air agencies to maintain consistency between the SIP and 2004 
RTP schedules. 

Question: Will the new 8 hour NAAQS likely lead to an increase or decrease in 
your vehicle emissions budget? 

Response. It is unclear if the new 8 hour NAAQS standards will increase or de- 
crease SCAG’s vehicle emissions budget. Implications of the new 8-hour Ozone 
NAAQS are currently being assessed by the CARB. USEPA plans to implement the 
new 8-hour ozone standard and the new PM2.5 standard over the next few years. 
Implementation of the 8-hour ozone standard will occur in the early part of the 
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TEA-21 reauthorization period, while that of the PM2.5 standard may occur some- 
what later. The impacts will probably include conformity requirements for the exist- 
ing RTFs and RTIPs, and some new areas will need adequate time to prepare to 
meet these new requirements. 

Congress provided a 1-year grace period for new areas to demonstrate conformity 
after the new 8-hour ozone or PM2.5 non-attainment designations are made. One 
year is not sufficient for transportation agencies to address conformity issues. 

Additional Vehicle Emission Controls 

Question: What additional existing controls could be implemented in your area to 
significantly reduce vehicle emissions, e.g., inspection and maintenance, reformu- 
lated fuels, diesel retrofit, TCMs? 

Response. SCAG has no regulatory authority, and, therefore, does not formulate 
or administer rules and regulations pertaining to vehicular emission controls. How- 
ever, a number of additional vehicle emission control measures and related actions 
which promise air quality benefits are being considered or implemented by regu- 
latory agencies within the region. These include the following measures. 

• Improved implementation of Air Quality Investment Program, under the South 
Coast Air Quality Management District’s (SCAQMD’s) Ridesharing Rule 2202 

• Improved implementation of SCAQMD’s Fleet Rules 1186.1/1191-96 — These 
fleet rules require new garbage trucks, sweepers, buses and airport vehicles to 
switch to alternative fuels such as natural gas. 

• Incentivize use of reformulated fuels (such as biodiesel) 

• Controls on truck-idling at goods movement centers (such as the Ports of Los 
Angeles and Long Beach) 

• Urban forestry for heat island mitigation (tree plantation in open-to-sky park- 
ing lots and thoroughfares-reduction in evaporative emissions and indirect benefits 
of evapo-transpiration) 

• Use of innovative technologies (e.g., fuel cells, personal transportation devices, 
photocatalytic VOC-and NOx-reducing chemical coatings such as titanium dioxide, 
which can be applied to wall surfaces in semi-enclosed areas which see high volumes 
of vehicular emissions such as parking garages) 

Question: Would these controls be sufficient to address the potential increase in 
emissions projected under EMFAC2001? 

Response. As mentioned previously, emission budgets based on EMFAC2001 have 
not been established at this time. Therefore, it is unclear if the control measures 
described above are adequate to offset a potential increase projected under 
EMFAC2001. 

Role of Transportation Control Measures 

Question: What role do TCMs play in helping to meet attainment? Please list the 
TCMs and CMAQ projects in your plan, and the associated “off’ or “on” model emis- 
sion reduction credits for each. 

Response. There are 11 non-attainment areas in SCAG’s six-county region, with 
13 SIPs associated with them. Only two of the six applicable SIPs contain Transpor- 
tation Control Measures (TCMs)-the South Coast Air Basin’s 1997 Ozone SIP, and 
the Ventura County portion of the South Central Coast Air Basin’s 1994 Ozone SIP. 

TCMs in the South Coast 1997 Ozone SIP lAQMP (as amended in 1999): 

1. High Occupancy Vehicle (HOV) Improvements 

HOV projects and related pricing alternatives and park and ride lots/intermodal 
facilities. 

2. Transit/System Management 

The following system management measures improve congestion and reduce emis- 
sions: 

• Bus, rail, and shuttle transit improvements. 

• Bicycle and pedestrian facilities. 

• Urban freeway system management improvements. 

• Smart Corridors system management programs. 

• Railroad consolidation programs (e.g., Alameda Corridor). 

• Congestion Management Plan-based demand management strategies. 

• County/corridor-wide vanpool programs. 

• Telecommunication facilities/satellite work centers. 

• Seed money for transportation management associations. 

• Transportation Demand Management (TDM) demonstration programs/projects 
eligible for programming in the RTIP. 

3. Information Services 
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By targeting individuals who travel to and from employment sites and other activ- 
ity centers (e.g., airports, schools, shopping centers, and special event centers) and 
providing them with information specifically tailored to facilitate use of alternative 
travel modes, vehicle travel and the associated emissions can be significantly re- 
duced. Providing information services offers an innovative way of reducing vehicle 
emissions when combined with facility improvements, service enhancements, prod- 
uct development, extensive education, marketing, and promotion. 

Potential actions to reduce congestion and emissions through individual efforts in- 
clude: 

• Promoting multi-modal strategies to meiximize all options available to com- 
muters. 

• Targeting peak period trips for reduction. 

• Marketing and promoting the use of HOV lanes to the general public. 

• Marketing and promoting rail lines to the general public. 

• Educating the public regarding cost, locations, accessibility, and services avail- 
able at park and ride lots. 

• Promoting and marketing vanpool formation, incentive programs promoting 
ride-matching through the Internet, and other means of making alternative travel 
option information more accessible to the general public. 

TCM strategies in the Ventura County portion of the South Central Coast Air Ba- 
sin’s 1994 Ozone SIP: 

1. Clean Fuel Bus Fleets & Support Facilities 

2. Improved Public Transit 

3. Bicycle & Pedestrian Facilities 

4. Traffic Flow Improvements 

SCAG’s Regional Transportation Model generates the vehicle miles traveled 
(VMT) based on all projects in the system. The regional emissions estimates are the 
product of the collective action of all strategies (HOV lanes, transit, mixed flow, etc), 
not just an aggregation of the individual projects and programs, including the TCM 
projects. It is not possible to allocate specific emission credits for individual TCMs. 

CMAQ Projects Associated with Regional Transportation Plans 

All CMAQ program funds are allocated to a variety of projects that meet the 
CMAQ eligibility criteria (such as HOV lanes, purchase on the alternative fuel 
buses, signal synchronization, rideshare program, etc.). Some of these projects are 
regionally significant, e.g., HOV lanes, while some are not, e.g., bicycle parking 
racks. 

All regionally significant projects and programs were included in SCAG’s Regional 
Transportation Model (RTM) and their regional emissions were calculated directly 
through the model. No off-model emission reduction credits were claimed. 

Question: What percentage of total emission reductions do they represent? 

Response. TCMS for the South Coast 1997 Ozone SIP/AQMP (as amended in 
1999) 

Emission reductions resulted from the major TCM categories and were calculated 
for the year 2010 for the SCAB area. They are reflected in the applicable SIP as 
follows. 


TCM 

percent Reduction VOC 

percent Reduction NOx 

HOV Lanes 

19 percent 

19 percent 

Transit/System Management 

16 percent 

18 percent 

Information Services 

10 percent 

13 percent 


No emission reduction benefits were claimed for any of the TCM strategies in the 
Ventura County portion of the South Central Coast Air Basin’s 1994 Ozone SIP: 

Question: Are there CMAQ projects in your plan for which you have not applied 
any on-or off-model emissions reductions? 

Response. Yes. There are two types of CMAQ projects for which no emission re- 
duction credits were applied: 1) small projects, which are not regionally significant 
and which are not included in SCAG’s RTM (e.g. bike racks), and 2) some tech- 
nology-based projects, such as alternative fuel infrastructure and the replacement 
of old buses with new, clean fuel ones. No off-model emission reduction credits were 
taken for any type of project. 
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Impacts of Conformity Lapse 

Question: If your area has experienced a conformity lapse, describe the effect this 
has had on transportation and air quality planning, funding process, 
preconstruction, and construction. 

Response. Since the publication of the Transportation Conformity Rule in Novem- 
ber 1993, SCAG has experienced a conformity lapse three times. Hovs^ever, because 
none of these lapses in conformity extended for more than 2 months, in no case was 
SCAG required to prepare an Interim RTP/RTIP. Each conformity lapse is described 
below. 

• The first conformity lapse occurred in 1998, because SCAG did not complete 
its 1998 RTP on time. Due to the size and complexity of the Federal non-attainment 
areas contained within the SCAG region, preparation of the RTP-including the re- 
quired conformity analysis-sometimes took more time than other MPOs. Presently, 
the completion of one RTP marks the beginning of the next one. It takes more than 
2 years, from the beginning to the Federal approval, to complete an RTP in the 
SCAG region. However, from the Draft RTP stage-i.e., once most of the RTP’s 
projects, programs, and policies are set-the associated regional emissions analysis, 
publication of the Draft, public review and comment, public hearing, through 
SCAG’s submission for Federal approval takes at least 9 months. 

• The next conformity lapse was caused by a non-transportation related develop- 
ment. The U.S. Court of Appeals’ March 2, 1999, ruling invalidated the use of sub- 
mitted emission budgets in conformity findings. SCAG revisited the 1998 RTP and 
1998 RTIP in the PM 10 non-attainment areas in the region and re-affirmed their 
original conformity finding by using the build/no-build method for conformity deter- 
mination. 

• The most recent conformity lapse was caused by the USEPA’s interpretation 
of the PMIO construction-related emission analysis. This occurred during the 2001 
RTP process; only two PMIO non-attainment areas were affected and the lapse 
lasted for less than 2 months. 

Due to the short duration of each lapse, SCAG did not survey the transportation 
project sponsors to determine which projects were halted. However, all constituents 
were informed of the lapse and its resolution. 

Question: When projects were reactivated, after USDOT approved your conformity 
determination: what impact did this have on funding, project completion dates, per- 
sonnel, renegotiation of contracts, updating old information, etc. 

Response. SCAG’s RTIP has a 6-year planning horizon, in compliance with Cali- 
fornia requirements, and is valued at about $22-24 billion. However, only the first 
and second fiscal years of each TIP are used in estimating the cost of a conformity 
lapse. Therefore, between $0.5 and $2 billion of all transportation projects were sub- 
ject to postponement during the 1998 and the 2001 conformity lapses, respectively. 
All projects were fully implemented, once the conformity status was reinstated. 

Question: What impact did the March 1999 U.S. Court of Appeals decision to 
eliminate the EPA “grandfather” provision from the conformity regulations have on 
your transportation investments? 

Response. Due to the fact that, in each instance of conformity lapse, the SCAG 
region was out of conformity for less than 2 months, and, hence, no interim RTP 
was required, the implications of the above decision were not evaluated. 
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July 23. 2003 



Th« Honorable Jkn Jeflfbrdi 

Oiairmao. CommittBe on Boviroament and Public WoHk 
U nited Stales Senais 
Washington. DC 20S 1 0-6 1 75 

The Honorable Bob Smith 

Rjmking Member. Comminee on Environment 4bd Public Werkc 
United Stales Senate 
Washiogion. DC 20510-«t7S 


Re: Tmnspoftatioa end Air QueliQr Conformity Cam Sordy 


Dear Senartors JcfTorda and Smith: 

Please find the following responses in refixence to your requeet for Uiforme&ion. Thank you for 
the opponuoity to oornmcnt on the Bahimore regkn'i experience with tnmspoitation sonfoffini^. 
Additionally. It it frnponmt to note diet while the Baltimore ragioo progresses in coordinating 
tnnsponation sitd air quality planning, stationary source and intsr-regional transported pollution 
continue to be a challenge in achieving aitauunem of nstkmsi air quality standards. 

For expediency. d)e eocloeed infomuttiaai was formulated by staff of the Metropolitan PUmucg 
Org a n to wi on for the Baltimore region and does not neoMsan'Iy reflect the view of the MPO 
members. Reeponses were coordinated with the stale air a^ tnnaportatioo agencies, fl)e 
Maryland Departments of Tren^Mvtation and the Eavirotvmeiit. 

Please contact me with any quest i on s or requests fot additionaJ infonnatioo. 

Smcarely. 


Harvey S. Bloom, Director 
Tranapoitottoo Planning Division 
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Coafomiity Cbm Studies 


— BALTIMORE — 

Please find the follawinx responses in reference to your request. For expediency, ritis 
Information yvas formulated by staff of the Metropolitan Planning Organization for ihe Baliimore 
region and does not necessarily reflect the vieya of the MPO Board members. For more 
ifformation, please contact Harvey S Bloom. Director of Transportation Planning, at 410-732- 
9566 or hbloomCSJsaltometro. org . 

Diflerence ia Timiog of Schedules 

In the Daltunore regian, the attunment date ia 200J. Cuirently, transportadon plans and 
pragrams aic tested against the SIP budget for 20OS, 2013, and 202S. Due to advancements in 
vehicle technology and federal and state regulations, the requirement to demonstrate conformity 
for out-years is not currently an issue afiecting the implemratation of the transportation plan or 
program fur the Baltimore metropolitan nuoanaiument area. 

In general, the difference in requirements for update schedules for the SIP, transportatian plans, 
transportation programs, and conformity presents a challenge. Air quality plans are under various 
timelines for submittal (both required and court-ordered). Transportation plans and programs 
operate under a different timeline for update as well as confoimity determinations that are 
updated under a third set of timelines. These various schedules trigger different work tasks, 
update timelines and/or sanctions clocks. Ultimately, timing work activities, project solicitation, 
and final conformity determinations demand effective cooxdinatioa with a wide array of entities 
engaged in these various activities. A sample schedule of transportation and air quality activities 
isatoched. 

The Baltimore region experienced a delay in the 2001-2005 TIP submittal'approval due to timing 
issues in updating data assumptions between dw transportation program and the SIP. Using 1999 
vehicle registratian data in the development of the 2001-2003 TIP, emissions cstiinates were 
significantly greater than those in the SIP mobile source emissions budgets created using 1990 
vehicle registration data. Ahhongh not requited, the SIP mobile source emiasiona budgets were 
updated to address the new vehicle data, ultimately resolving the situation. Additional emission 
reductions strategies were also initiated at the time. This delay did not result in the ca n cellation 
of any transportation investments or economic development opportunities. 

As a muh of this delay, the region’s state trinsponation snd air qtaility agencies now work 
consistently with the MPO as well as federal officials to antidpaie tuning and coordination 
issues in advance. Nonetheless, the complexity of the transportation and air quality models as 
well as transportation and air quality regula^ns and planning piactices docs not allow for 
peifect, consisteni harmony between tte two planaing areas. 

MOBILES Verses MOBILES Projeeliaiis 

The Baltimore region has begun the process ofldeveloi^ng estimates of mobile source emissions 
using MOBILE6. Preliminary, estimates indicate a subatantial increaae in VOC and 

NOx emissions. These estimated emiasions are the result of changes in heavy-duty truck 
percentages (which have changed in recent transportation coofonnity emissions work compared 
to the analysis completed for the approved SIP budget), greater gram per mile emheiiun lacluxs 
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CoDfonnlty Case Studies 
— BALTIMORE — 


for vehicle claues conuioed in MOB[UE6, and reductions in credits for pfograms such as 
Inspection nod Maintenance. 

The Baltimore region is developing a mediodology to estimate mobile source emissions using 
MOBILE6 for a January 23, 2003 SIP submittal. Working coopentivety with the Maryland 
Departments of the Environment and Traosportatioii, conformity plans and programs using 
MOB1LE6 will most likely wait until new SIP budgets have been developed for a January 2003 
SIP submittal to artd approval by EPA. It is unclear at diis thse the effect of MOB1LE6 budgets 
on the ability to detente confonnity of the region's tnmf^rtation plans and programs. 

It is our understanding that when EPA classifies areas using the 8 hour NAAQS standards, non- 
attainment areas will develop new budgets. It is anticipated that the buckets will change with the 
new standard, since a rolling 8 hour concenfration will be used as opposed to a one hour 
coooentratioiL 

Additional Vehicle Emiisioo Controb 

Major vehicle emissions controls have already been institiitecl in X4arylaod. Additional eonlrols 
could include alternative fuels and TCM-like measures. It is most likely that these measures 
would not be sufficient to address die shortfidl created by MOBILK, particularly in die 
timeframe to reach attainment in 2005. 


Kole of Trantportiition Control Measures 

The Attainment Plan for the Baltimore region does not formally include any TCMs, such as 
those listed in Section 108(f) of the CAA. TCM-like initiatives and CMAQ-funded strategies are 
included in the latest tranqioclstion plan end capital program, with associated eredita used for 
conformity. 


Impacti of Conformity Lapse 

The BaJtimorc region has not experienced a confbnnity lapse to date. . _ . 

Role of Motor Vehicle EmbibDEstimilei and Model, 

The quality of of mobile source embsioos has dramaticaUy changed-'due to the 

conformity process. The confocmity requifemeni mandates a more precise understsndirtg of 
motor vehicle operation conditions tb^ associated impact on emissions. This improvement 
has promoted refinements in transportation modeb to produce estimates for variables for which 
the MOBILE mode) is sensitive, Toge&er, these improvements should laad to rpore accurate 
of mobile source emissions. It b hoped that the better unders tan d in g of mobile source 
enxliaiacis production allows fa~ politically acceptsble and cost affective programs to be 
developed, ultimately resulting in emission reductions and cleaner air. 


Estimates of regional mobile source emissioits have increased and decreased over time. As 
federal and state regulations have been promulgated, such as the TIER 11 standards, estimates of 
future mobile source emisrioas have decressad compared to early year estimates. Cooveracty, 
enussioQS estimates have inettased as updated assumptions on inputs sudi as vehicle regbtration 
and vehicle miles of travel (VMT) mix have changed. Methodological changes in versions of flie 
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Coofomic; Out Studio 
— BALTIMORE — 

MOBILE emission model tuve also caused Inconsistencies between what was projected and 
experienced. The reliability of the impacts of technology changes, input assumptions regarding 
fleet characteristics, sod the reliance of estiinations of mobile source emissions from models 
determines the accuracy and consistency between estimates and what is experieoced over time. 

Over the pest iO-20 year period, mobile emissions estinutes in the BaltimoK metropolitan area 
have been decreasing. As vehicle technology has become incitasingly advanced, inspection and 
maintenance programs have expanded and become mote stringent, and fiiet volatility has 
decreased, regiuiuil mobile emissions have also decreased. Recently promulgated Tier II 
regulations and the Hsavy-Duty Engine Rule should help to continue this trend. 

It is difflcult to tell how well our estimates of mobile source emissions have been with actual 
emissions. Monitoring data shows emissions of all sources, including transport Overall, ozone 
vinlatinns from lOW tn prawnt have decreased. Our inventory estimates fiom all sources show 
decreasing emissions, which does agree with the monitoring data of decreasing ozone violation 
data. 

Role of Trunspoitatioii Models 

At the present time, the best professional tool available to estimate icgianal travel, and 
potentially motor vehicle emiaaiens, are travel demand forecasting models. Travel models were 
originally designed to assist transportation planners snd elected ofScials in the development of 
the interstate and transit systems. The mod^ have done an adequate job in performing analyses 
for this goal. Travel models have been developed to be sensitive to changes in transportation 
supply Improvements (new roadways, additional lanes, and transit improvements) and changes in 
dsmond (locetion of households and employment) used in the planning and implsmantation of 
the tianspoitation network. 

More recently, travel demand models have been used for the estimation of mobile source 
emissions. This task is different from the original intent of travel dettund modeling, but planners 
have adapted travel models to include variables sensitive to emissions siudysis. This adaptation 
effort is not all-encampaasing at this time; therefore, the output from the travel model is at times 
being used for levels of calculation diat arc beyotsd the travel model' a intended levri of accuracy. 

Travel models have mixed resute in their ability to track changes in VMT. In short range 
planning applications (S'^edrpsfiod). travel models perform reasonably well, since near term 
aatimatss are extrapolation of existing trends. For longer range pianning purposes, tbs aocuiacy 
of growth in VMT is more (joestionable. Travel mo^tels, built on the obs^ation of cuirem 
conditions, use variables that i^uence travel in the base year to estimate future conditions. 

Given the evcKhanging influence of national and regional economic conditioas, local public 
policy InitUdvaa and Individual choices and praferanccs on travel demand aitd behavior, the 
expectatioo that travel models will be able to capture and predict the real world experience sonie 
20 years “down the road" is unreasonable. 
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Many fotnu of induced travel nist Induced demand nsniltinc frem a new tranaponation 
impTovcmcni, a location change of employment or a icglogal activity center are captured in our 
regional travel model. However, mote complex issuea associated with induced demand are not 
c^iured. An increnne In the number of trips that a household makes as a result of reduced 
congestion is not estimated. Increases in the concentration of new households snd employment 
resulting in additional access with tcansportatioD network, improvements ate also not csptutod. 
The Baltimore Metropolitan Council is cunemly working on a method to integrate a use 
model into the transportation planning process to forge t better undetstairding and ultimate 
decision-making process in eiqituring tha potentiil impacts of tran^rtation investments. 
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July 23» 2002 
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The Hononblc Junes M. JefifonU, Ctuuimsn 
CoTnmittee on Enviioamenl and Public Woiks 
United States Senate 
Washmjiton, DC 20S10-617S 

The Honorable Robert C. Smith 
Committee on Environment and Public Woiks 
United States Senate 
Wadiinglon, DC 20510-6175 


Wib Me twMwjiwacbfp* 


Dear Chaimian JefToids and Senator Smith, 


OmmtM. riweaf 


I am responding to your July 3, 2002 request to provide information about the 
Metropolitan Transportation Conunissio.i's experience with Clean Air Act 
transportation confonnity reqoiiements. We have endeavored to aitswer your list 
of questions to the beet of our ability in the attached responses. 



Please do not hesitate to have your staff ixmtact us if they seek additional 
informalioa either before or after your July 30, 2002 hearing on Transportation 
and Air Quality. 



Steve Heminger 
Executive Director 


Wf . W a»U» 


Attachments 
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Respoue* to Questkas from the Senate Committee on Environmeot and Public 
Works oo tiie Traasportadoa Coofomity Process 


General Context 

There have been both positive and negative com equences of the cocfbcmity regulations 
flowing from the 1990 Clean Air Act. On the positive side, there has been better 
integration of planning requirements under the I.neimodal Surface Transportation 
Efilciency Act GSTEA) and TEA 21 and the 19‘>0 Clean Air Act Amcndmenia (CAA). 
The conformity pmcess and analysis has established a connection between these two 
pieces of fodei^ legislation. In pardcular the Interagency Consultation process has 
provided a strong mechanism for building helpfid working relationships between frte U.S. 
Efepartment of Transportation (DOT- Federal Highway Adimnistnation and Federal 
Tr^it AdministraiionX the U.S. Enviromnemai Protection Agency (EPA), metropolitan 
planning organisations (MPOs), as well as Stile and local transportation and air quality 
agencies. This collaborative process has generally been open to the public and 
environmental advocacy organuahoss. 

On the negative side, the conformity process is k procedural morass, widi multiple 
opportunities loi legal challenge and delays in p.'oviding needed transportation 
improvements. The process is extremely resource intendve for MPOs and diverts these 
resources from the teal air quality planning that is necessary to develop additional control 
strategies for future SIP updates. Challenges to TCMs, which deliver emission reductions 
in the order of tenths of a ton, can adversely affect ^proval of TIPs that involve billions 
of dollars of highway and transit improvements. Further it is difficult lo ensure that 
planning assumptions in SlPs and Plans are compatible and kept current, leading to 
disccHinecia in the assumptions used to develop ;IIPs and in the conformity 
determinations for transportation Plans and TIPs that rely on these SlPa. As a result, 
transpoitarion plans and programs are increasin{Iy vulnerable to legal challenge. 

Differences la Timing of Schedule 

Schedule Compatibility. There is no federal requirement for compatible schedules 
between SIP up^es and adoption of long-ran|e regional tiansponstioii plans or TIPs. 
SIP updates are typically initiated by EPA actions, such as a Sff dis^iproval or SIP call. 
Transpoitation plans and TIPs are required by metropolitan planning regulations to be 
updated at least every three years. Because KffC>s must use the lateet planning 
assumptions in the confotmity process, differonc es between SIP assumptions and 
conformity assumptions will have greater divergence over time. In general, changes in 
assumptions beyond the attainment year (2006 f<>r the Bay Area) are not as importam as 
changes that aFTeci the attainment year, as even the sli^test change in motor vehicle 
emission estimates for the attainment year could create problems conforming a Plan or 
TIP to the motor vehicle emission budget established in the SIP if the projections exceed 
the budget by as little as a tenth of a ton. 
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Impact of Schedale* oa Projects. MTC has be>m able to make timely confonnity 
fludings for Plana and TlPa and maintain an ord'jrly project delivery process in the Bay 
Area up until 2001/2002. The 2001 Ozone Attaiament Plan was intended to provide a 
more current motor vehicle emissions budget for transportation conformity, but delays 
arose in submitting the SIP and approving the budget leading to a short confonnity l^se. 
The delays were caused by; 1) the California Aii' Resources Board which sent the draft 
2001 Ozone Atiaininent Plan back to the local agency for more public review, and 2) 
a delay by the EPA in finding the new motor veliicle emission budget to be adequate 
(EPA'a action exceeded the 90 day review period that was agreed to in 1999 lidgatioo 
over the grand&ther clause). As a result, there w as a conformity lapse in the Bay Area, 
which lasted about 8 weeks. The timeline of events leading up to the lapse is shown in 
Attachment A. 

Prior to the confonnity lapse, the Bay Area was under a conformity “freeze” due to 
EPA*s disapproval of the 1999 Ozone AttainnioTt Plan and the applicable conformity 
piovisiona therein. While Bay Area project sponsors could contiime to woric on projects 
in the adopted TIP, no projects could be addM or modified. Ibis fineze affected a small 
number of projects which were ready to be amended into the TIP. 

Experience in Coordinating SIP and conformity process. Since the tmd>90’s, the Bay 
Area has been in a virtually continuous state of iip^ng the Ozone Attainment Plan doe 
to a series of EPA actions. These updates have |enerally provided timely infocmatioD for 
the transportation planning decisions, and the coordination with the local and state air 
resource agencies has been excellent. As an example, the schedule for the most recent 
SIP updat»foe 2001 Ozone Attainment Plan-was accelerated to provide a confonnity 
budget in time for MTC's adoptioD of the new 2001 Regional Transportation Plan in 
December 2001. 

.MUBILE6 Versos MOBILES ProjecUons 

EMFAC 2001. In California, the equivalent sot of motor vehicle emission factors is 
called EMFAC. Metropolitan Planning Organizritions in California will be required to use 
EMFAC 2001 for all eonibimity deteoninadons after December 2002. While some 
MPOs may be able to donumstrate confonnity js itb an older motor vehicle emission 
budget using EMFAC 2001, a number of othm will not Therefore, a number of 
metropolitan areas will require SIP reviaons in order to incorporate new mobile source 
emissions calculations and the associated motor vehicle emission budgets for confonnity 
detenninations. Since the Bay Area is already required to update its currently submitted 
SIP by April 2004, the new confonnity budgets will be available prior to MTC's next 
Plan update in 2004. 

Mobile 6 versus Mobile S. It is our understanding that MOB1LE6 emission projections 
will be lower than MOBILE 5 for future years. 
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S-Hoar Ozone Standard. We are currently unable to detennine if the new S hour 
NAAQS will likely lead to an increase or decrease in the vehicle emissions budget for the 
Bay Area. 

Additional Motor Vehicle Emistton Controls 

Additional Existing Controls. Existing measu.'es that directly address tailpipe 
emissions and excess %'apors from gasoline station nozzles will have a far greater in^Mct 
on reducing ozone than any now TCMs that MTC may bo able to identity and implement 
under its existing legal authority. Enhancements to the existing motor v^cle inspection 
program in the Bay Area could reduce smog-foiming emissions by over 10 tons a day 
(although these improvements would, due to the region's air chemistry, provide larger 
benefits to downwind areas in the Central Valley than the Bay Area). R^lacement of 
selected gasoline staaon fuel dispensing nozzles could reduce smog-forming chemicals 
by over 6 tons per day. 

Additioaal TCMs. MTC has repeatedly undertiiken efforts to identify new TCMs that 
could provide significant emission reductions bid has been unsuccessful. More stringent 
TCM type measures would require aufoority which MTC does not presently have (e.g., 
raising bridge tolls significantly, charging for parking at work sites, or taxing gasoline at 
very high levels). In additjon to the emission reduction considerations, it has been our 
experience that TCMs that are not directly implianented by MPOs and depend on actions 
by other agencies will create future legal problems and can affect an MPOs ability to 
niake confonnity findings on Plans and liPs. 

MTC has experienced continued legal challenges with TCMs generally and with disputes 
over one TCM in particular. Many TCMs were ilrafted over 20 years ago, but are still 
enforceable today although conditions have changed considerably. The arguments over 
the particular disputed TCM are unrelated to the air quality reductions that the TCM was 
intended to achieve and have led to expensive and protracted legal proceedings. In 
addition, there is a constant riak that legal disputes with this TCM. which provides only 
minor emissKn reductions, may eventually affod the confonnity process, stalling the 
region's much needed transit and highway invettment program. The dispute over this 
TCM further highlights the issue of the difficult process that ia necessary to go through to 
even attempt to amend an existine TCM or substitute a new TCM into the SEP. 

Episodic Coatrols. In addition to various existiiig controls, the Bay Area is increasingly 
interested in a set of control measures that are e]>isodic, that ia, are in effect only when 
needed to address an ozone episode. Episodic c(>ntrols may involve mote stringent 
regulatory controls coupled with significant inot ntives to change behavior, but for very 
short periods of time. These short-tenn measure! may be more acceptable to the regulated 
community and the public if they are applied during the few very hot days when obvious 
ozone problems exist. 

Sufficient Controls to Offset New EMFAC 2001 Emissions. The MTC region is the 
only area in California that has a submitted SIP based on the latest version of EMFAC 
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(EMFAC 2000). Since EMFAC 2001 may be similar to EMFAC 2000, the changeover to 
the newest set of emission factors may not have a significant inipact on the need for 
additional motor vdiicle emission controls beyond those in the submitted SIP. However, 
the answer to this question will not be fully Vno'vn until ftirther work is completed on the 
next SIP update in 2004. 

Role of Transportation Control Vlensnres 

Impact of TCMt on Attainment. In general, trrditiooal categories of TCMs play a 
relatively minor role in reducing total regional emissions. This is because they affect a 
small portion of daily travel and largely rely on indiiect inducements for changing travel 
behavior, such as providing more convenient transit or carpooling options. This is not a 
new conclusion and is well documented in a nmober of past studies of TCM 
effectiveness, including studies jointly prepared by US DOT and EPA. TCMs that 
directly affect the operations of motor vehicle!, such as signal timing coordination and 
freeway incident management, can have more signifreant air quality benefits, but arc 
often viewed by environmental advocates as encouraging auto travel. The TCMs that 
have been adopted by MTC fall into tiiree categories: I) those in the 1982 Plan (one of 
which is under litigation), 2) a Contingency set of TCMs adopted in response to a SIP 
lawsuit in the early 90’s, and 3) new TCMt ado]ited for the recently submitted 2001 
Ozone Plan. The attached table (Attachment B) lists all these TCMs and the percentage 
reduction from tiie on road mobile source invenlory associated with each. (Also note that 
many of tlic older TCMs have uo direct impact tm Uic "Baseline'* etoissiou reductions in 
the SIP but still have legal implicatioas simply because they were once included in the 
SIP and remain in the SIP). 

Emission Reductions from TCMs. While the <;uiTent level of emission reductions Is 
small, there are other issues with adapting new VCMs. First as the vehicle fleet becomes 
cleaner over time, the impact of TCMs becomes smaller and smaller. Secondly, TCMs 
often reduce the two smog precursors (Volatile Organic Compounds and Nitrogen 
Oxidea) in nearly equal amounts. Because of the Bay Area's air chemistry, these equal 
reductions have limited impact on ozone reducti >n compared to strategies which focus on 
VOC reductions. Finally, tire newer TCMs are progressively less cost effective. As an 
example one of MTC's newest TCMs, an expanded regional express bus program, will 
cost $40 million dollars and produce emission reductions of less than half a ton per day. 

CMAQ Projects and EmisskMi Redactions. Mast of the CMAQ projects and programs 
in MTC's long range Plan, while having some air quality benefits, are also important for 
mobility reasons and would be implemented witii or without oonfbrmity requiicmenta 
This is also true in a larger sense, in that the cunent Regional Tiansponation Plan invests 
77% of the region’s transportation funding ovff the next 25 years in maintenance, 
operation, and expansion of the Bay Area's extensive public transit system. This 
investment in maintaining and improving the region’s transit system is seen as an 
essential strategy to protect and improve mobilit / and quality of life in the Bay Aren 
independent of any impetus from the Dean Air iVet Specifically in reference to CMAQ 
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funding, there are a number of prqeea fbnded by CMAQ, ^fiich are part of the regioiial 
toolhh to enhance mobility, but do not have cpeidfic emitsion credits in the SIP. 

• Regional ridesharing program (starting ht 2003) 

• Tracslink universal transit &re card 

• Traveler information systems (both higb'vay and transit) 

• Transit trip planning systems 

• The Air District’s Spare the Air program 

• Freeway Service Patrol (start up service) 

• Transportatioo for livable Communities 

• Certain transit improvements (e.g., tisiisit signal priority systems and ITS 
strategies) 

• Traffic Engineers Technical Assistance ITogram (signal timing coordinaiion 
plans) 

• Smart Arterial Projects (ITS applications at die srterial level) 

Impacts of a Conformity Lapse 

Effect of Recent Conformity Lapse on Bay Area projects. When it became apparent 
in 2001 that a conformity li^so wa) imminent (oespite the best efforts of MTC and the 
local air agency to avoid a lapse), MTC developed a comprehensive list of transportation 
projects that would be “at risk” during the projetted period of the lapse -essentially 
projects that were in the TIP and would need a federal approval between January and 
April of 2002. This list (Attachment O was widely distributed to the Bay Area 
uan^rtation project sponsors, the state DOT, lUWA, and Bay Area Congressional 
delegatioa Because of the early identiffcation of these at risk projects, many projects 
were able to obtain needed federal approvals prior to the Itgiee takmg effect. The number 
of projects adversely affected during the 8 week lapse was about 5. Tbe lapse was 
oO^ially lifted after EPA found the motor vehicle emission budget in tbe 2001 Ozone 
Attainment Plan adequate for conformity purposes and FHWA/FTA approved MTC’s 
confoonity finding on March 18, 2002. Had MTC not focused politick attention on the 
impact of a lapse on delivery of Bay Area projects, the lapse could have been langer and 
adversely affected a larger number of projects., 

A second set of projects that was also affected ir^luded projects that were adopted as part 
of the 2001 RTP but were not yet in the TIP. Th^»e projects included local and state 
funded projects that were ready to go, but were prevented ftom being added to the TIP 
due to the combination Freeze/Lapse. This list of projects and the associated dollar 
amount is also shown in Atta c hment C (pages 2 and 3). 

A iMufutmity lapse or fteeze has two deleterious impacts of project delivery. First delays 
can increase project costs due to normal cost eKalation factors. Costs can also increase 
due to contractors needing to reschedule plannee work. Second, the delays have indirect 
impacts on the regional economy when the construction dollars and other indirect spin off 
benefits of construction work are not realized in the planned timeftame. 
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ElimloatiaB of die ‘^grandfatber” provisloii. lliii actioD had no effect on MTC’s long 
range Plan or specific projects as MTC >^'as able to make confonnity findings for 
amendments to the TIP up until the Freeze/Lapee starting in October of 2001 . 

Role of Motor Vehicle Emlssloa Esdmates aad Models 

Qaality of estimates of motor vehicle emissions. The conformity analysis hgsJQCused. 
age nrion o n how well regional tnvel demand models forecast current and future vehicle 
activity which then can be translated into estimates of on road motor vehicle emissions. 
While the interagency consultation process has, over time, resulted in various 
improveinents to MTC’s travel forecasting moditl that are believed to improve its general 
pnMictive powers, it is not clear how these changes alone have improved the more global 
air quality planning process. This is because the larger air quality process depends on 
numerous additional inputs such as inventory esomates for stationary and biogenic 
sources and the calibration of complex photochemical models to estimate ozone 
concentrations. Calibrating photochemical mods la to accurately replicate ozone episodes 
and estimate emission redu^ons needed for atUinment is peih^s the most challmging 
of tasks. Thus there is a continuing concern among the transportadon planning 
community that the travel models are inappropriately being taxed to levels of accuracy 
(e.g. the pass/fail conformity budget test, wbm even a tenth of a ton of auto emissions 
over the budget can throw a Plan or TIP out of confonnity ) that are higher than required 
for other models used in the air quality planning process and well within the accepted 
matgiTi of error for these types of analytical toolt. 

Coatlstescy of Motor Vehicle Emission Estiinates over Time. Differences in regional 
motor vehicle emission estimates for similar years (cnnmt or future) are largely a 
Amchon of new/revised motor vehicle emission focton (MOBILE/EMFAC) as opposed 
to changes produced in the regional vehicle actix’ity forecasts that are derived fiom 
regional travel models. The extent to which motor vehicle emission rates can change 
fiom model version to model version is illustrated in Attachment D which compares m-o 
recent California EMFAC series and shows chaiiges of 30% to 200%, depending on the 
year (data arc from the Catifomia Air Resources Board). In comparison, changes in 
vehicle activity forecasts for a siinilai future year would typically vary by 5% or less 
(these changes would be due to model lefine^its, new travel b^vior data &om 
surveys or the Census, new demographic projeclions, updated assumptions for bridge 
tolls, transit fores, paiking charges, etc). Thus significant vaiiatioQS in mobile source 
emissions fiom forecast to later forecast are the norm rather than the exception given fiie 
often dramatic advances in the understanding of on road emission characteristics. Other 
than profossional consensus on the best modelin j protocol there is little that can be done 
to confirm that total vehicle emissions that are Oixurring in the real environmeot. This is 
because air quality monitors cannot separate mo.or vehicle emissions fiom other 
stationary and biogenic (plant) emissions that the monitor is recording. 

Changes in OfQclai Estimates of Emissions. Tuvo recent SIP submittals highlight the 
change that can occiu between regional emiasioii estimates. The ozone anainment plan 
prepared in 1999 estimated on road motor vehicle emissions for volatile organic 
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compoimdt to be 175 tom pai day in the year 2(>01, while the 2001 ozone attainment 
plan, prepared a short time later with more recet.i vehicle emission foctors, estimated on 
road motor vehicle emissions to be 238 tons per day in 2000, a 36% increase. Although 
estimates of regional VMT and the amount of VMT in different speed ranges were 
adjusted between plan updates, the bulk of the increase is due to the new emission facton 
developed by the state air resource agency (EMl'AC 2000). bt general there are extensive 
difficulties in separating out the effects of mul^ila factors that lead to different motor 
vehicle emission estimates for the same year, but they would tend to be more related to 
the on road emission factors used at the time of ibe estimate. Going back 10 or 20 years 
and comparing emissions today is very problem-ttic for this reason. For example an 
estimate of emissions made in the eady 80’s for the year 1987 is identical to what the 
current ozone plan is projecting for 2006. In reality the earlier emission estimates 
probably underestimated significantly the actual emission levels of motor vehicles in that 
era. 

Role of Transportatioa Models 

Adequacy of Transportation Models. MTC mtintains a highly advanced travel demand 
forecasting model system that is supported by a migor survey of regimial travel behavior 
every 10 years. The mode! is extremely capable of assessing how changes in highway 
and transit capacity affect navel behavior and the resulting amount of daily vehicle 
activity at a regional scale (this model is routinely validated against traffic counts -where 
such infoimation exiats-and transit riderahip counts). However, the travel demand models 
are only one part in a chain of models ond estim ttes necessary to accurately assess motor 
vehicle emissions. The adequacy of downstream adjustments to the model outputs is Just 
as important as the capability of the model itself Differences in bow the model output is 
treated can have Urge impacts on the end calcuLitions of total emissions. As an example, 
whether motor vehicle emission calculations shculd be tiip-based, meaning that they use 
average vehicle emission rates for a complete dcor-to-door driving cycle, or facility- 
based. meaning that the emission rates should relate to traffic characteristics on specific 
types of facilities (such as fiteeways, major arterials, and other local roads) will greatly 
influence Che final regional emission calculalioo Similarly, procedures for dividing 
model estimated travel into speed ranges and distributing vehicle trips by time of day are 
critical to the overall attainment assessment. TlKTefore the question concerning the 
a de qu acy of existing planning tools, cannot belt olated to the travel models alone, but 
must be extended to the post processing assumpiions of model outputs, to vehicle 
emission fhetor models, and to the complex phoiocbemical models which predict 
emission concentiatioiis in the atmosphere. 

VMT Growth. Despite what may seem to be an easy question to answer, there is no 
universally accepted way to measure or track “aotual” vehicle miles of travel (VMT), 
particularly in a large region such as the Bay Ana with 1,500 miles of state highways and 
19,000 miles of local roads. Estimates of present year VMT depend on which method is 
used to measure it, and each approach has inhennt limitations, whether it is; federal 
Midway Performance Monitoring System (HPMS)-based VMT, odometer-based VMT, 
or travel model-based VMT. Estimated VMT fit m these various approaches can differ by 
much as IS to 20%. A protocol for estimating base year VMT is still under discussioa 
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The story is somewhat better in terms of being able to forecast Aituic growth rates in 
VMT, at least for the VMT on fieeways (. This is because travel model projections can be 
more directly compared to freeway traffic count i and the growth chat they are registering 
at different freeway locations. In terms of comparing projected VMT from travel models 
with actual growth rates for V'MT, there la a inuidi greater ability to make reasonable 
comparisons, at least for freeway VMT (a number of Bay Area freeways have permanent 
traffic counting devices, whereas time leries count data are more limit^ for lo^ 
arterials). In general we have found that regioaiJ travel models do fairly well in 
cstimatiDg future VMT growth, which is highly oorrclated to the underlyiitg growth rates 
for population and jobs. Thus, looking at past model pr^ectiona, say for the last S or 10 
year period, the nx^l’s projected growth rates 'vill gently come close to actual 
growth rates, except to the extern that unanticiptoed economic events or fluccuadons in 
gas prices fundamentally change the inpms to the travel model (e.g.. population, jobs, 
auto opemling costs, etc). 

Induced traffic. Traditional MPO travel model', address “inducetT traffic to the extent 
that the traffic on any new rood facility represents traffic shifted from another route, 
travel mode, or time of day. The question as to v/hether new transit or highway facilities 
actually stimulate a net increase In discretlonaiy trips Is a much harder one to answer. 
While some evidence suggests that these types cf trips do exist, their impact over the long ■ 
term is likely to be inconsequeatial. For exampli;, in Bay Area demographic projections 
show that population will grow 14 % over the moct 2S years, and jobs will grow 20%. 

This contrasts to a 5% increase in road mdes, wliich is all the capacity that is ftmded 
given the financial constraints and policy choices in the cuirenl long range Regional 
Transporution Plan for the same period. It is therefore likely that as the overall road 
system becomes increasingly congested due to regional growth, the net effect would be to 
discourage trips rather than create new trips. In the near tent), this same balancing effect 
would also be expected to occur, which is that any new discretionary trips attracted to a 
road facility would exist up until the point that die facility becomes heavily used and 
traffic levels would discourage such trips. 
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AttachmaitB 

Tranaaonation Coniol Measures 
-1982PUJ.- 


Name 

Tons/Day Reduction 
aad(%)* 

Can be Modeled? 

Emissions in 
Basdine? 

TCMl Reaffirm 
commitmern to 28% 
transit riderahip 
inoease between 

1978 and 1983 

N/A 

Yes 

Yes 

TCM2: Su{]port 
post-1983 
improvements 
idoitified in transit 
operator's five year 
plans and, afier 
consultalion with 
the operators, adopt 
ridersfaip increase 
targets for the 
period 1983 through 
1987 

.72 (.43%) 

Yes 

Yes 

TCM 3: Seek to 
expand and improve 
public transit 
beyond committed 
levels 

J7(.22) 

Yes 

Yes 

TCM 4; Continue to 
support 

development of 

HOV limes 

N/A 


Yes 


N/A 

No 

No 

TCM 6: Conliiuie 
efforts to obtain 
funding to support 
lonx-range transit 
improvements 

N/A 

No 

No 


*Perc«tu relates to on*road mobile source emissions 
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AttariimeigB 

Tramoortation Con jol Measures 
•1982Pl» in- 


Name 

Ton/Day Reduction 
and (%)* 

Can be Modeled? 

Emissions in 
BaseKne? 

TCM 7: Preferential 
Patkiiui 

N/A 

No 

No 

TCM 8: Shared Use 
Parle and Ride Lots 

.04 (.05%) 

No 

No 

TCM 9: Expand 

Commute 

Alternatives 

.87 (.52) 

No 

No 

TCM 10: 

Information 

Program for Local 
Oovemment 

.55 (.41) 

No 

No 

TCM 11; Gasoline 
CoQservatioD 
Awareness Program 
(GasCAP) 

N/A 

No 

No 

TCM 12: Santa 

Clara Contmuter 

Transportatioc 

ProRram 

N/A- 

No 

Partial ^ 

i 

Snbtotal 

2.55(1.63%) 




*Percent reUus to on-ioad mobile touice emissioiM 
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Transpomtion Comiol Me asures 


- 1990 Conttn 


Name 


be Modeled? 

Emissions in 
Baseline? 


.19 (.15%) 

Yes 

Yes 

TCM 14: Bay 

Bridge surcharge of 
$1.00 

.15(12) 

Yea 

Yc» 

TCM 15: Increase 
State Gas Tax bv 9d 

J7(.44) 

Yea 

Ves 

TCM 16: 

Implement MTC 
R^lution 1876, 
Revised -New Rail 
Stans Agreement 


Yes 

Yes 

TCM 17: Contisiue 
October 1989 PoS- 
Earthquake Transit 
Services 

.27 (.21) 

Yes 

Yes 

TCM 18; 
Sacramento-Bay 

Area Amtrak 

Service 

.07 (.05) 

Yes 

Yes 

TCM 19; Upgrade 
Caltrain Peuiosula 
Service 

.11 (.08) 

Yes 

Yes 

TCM 20: Regional 
HOV System Plan 

.25 (.19) 

Yes 

Yes 

TCM 21: Regional 
Transit 

Coordination 

.05 ( 04) 

No 

No 

TCM 22: Expand 
Regional Transit 
Connection (RTC) 
Services 

(.05) 

No 

No 


'Percent relates to on-road mobile source emiseioas 






























- 1 990 Coptinnenjv TCMa - 


Name 

Tons/Day Reduction 
and (%)• 

Can be Modeled? 

Emissions in 
Baseline? 

TCM 23: Employer 
Autiits 

.16 (.13%) 

No 

No 

i TCM 24: Expand 
Sijpial Tuning 
Program to New 
Cities 

1.42(1.1) 

Yes 

Yes 

TCM 23: MaiiiUiiii 
Existing Signal 
Tuning Programs on 
i Local Streets 

lucluded in above % 

Yes 

Yes 

TCM 26: Incident 
' Mansgetnent on 
, Bay Area Freeways 

.36 (.28) 

No 

No 

TCM27:l^e 
MTC Guidance on 
Development of 

Local 

Transportation 

Systems 

Management (TSM) 
Programs 

.09 (.09) 

No 

No 

TCM 28: Local 

TSM Initiatives 

Included in above % 

No 

No 

Subtotal 

3.8 (256%) 




'Percent relates to oa-ioad mobile source emusions 
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Transportariop Conjol Meanireg 
-2001 Ozone PliJiTCMs- 


Name 

Ton/Tlay Reduction 
and (%)* 

Can be Modeled? 

Emissiaiu in 
Baseline? 

TCM A; Regional 
Express Eus 

Profiram 

See Total 

Yes 

No 

TCM B: Bicycle/ 
Pedescrian Program 

Sm Total 

No 

No 

TCMC: 

Transportation fitr 
Livable 

Communities 
(TLC)/Housmg 
Incentive Program 

See Total 

No 

No 

TCM D: Additioral 
Freeway Service 
Patrol 

See Total 

No 

No 

TCM E: Transit 
Access to Ainorts 

See Total 

Yea 

No 

Subtotal 





*Percent relates to on-road mobile source emiiaions 
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KYOVA 


mERSTATE 

PLANNIN 

COMMISSION 


SotferlA. 

Cha/rma 

MicheleP 

executive 


1221 Sixth 
PC. Box 
Huntinaton. 

2S7I2- 
(3<M).523- 
FAX (304) 529- 


July 23, 

The Honorable James M. Jeffords, Chairman 
The Honorable Robert C. Smith, Ranking 
United States 

Committee on tnvironment and Public 
Works 

Dirksen Senate Office Building 


Dear Senators Smith and 

Wo appreciate your Interest in the Clean Air Act conformity program, 
the impact that program heis on transportation planning and the 
opportunity to provide information from the perspective of a sntall 
Metropolitan Planning Organization (MPO) Responses to issues listed 
in the attachment to your July 3, 2002 correspondence follow. 

Difference In Timing of 

Timing of required studies and reports for the state Implementation 
(SIP), long range transportation plan (LRTP), 
improvement program (TIP) and the process for conformity analysis is, 
we agree, complicated at best. A graph accompanies this letter, which 
illustrates our MPO's recent history of general due dates for each 
transportation planning document and the effective duration of the 
document. The lour year span of the TIP, for example, stops in two 
vears when the uodate is due and a new document is devebped. That 
is the most logical of the schedules, because it establishes 
reasonable time span lor viewing the TIP and requires updates on a 
regular basis. An exception to the timing of the TIP is that a new one 
must be prepared each time that a LRTP is duo. Very important, is the 
mismatch of the LRTP (20 voar horizon) and SIP (10 vear horizon), 
which results in ten vears of the LRTP being discounted. There Is 

and cooperation of state and federal agencies, we have been able to 
meet required due dates. Because of the different frequencies, one 
considerable problem is that data and planning assumptions at the time 
of each update are different in the LRTP and TIP lhan those used in 
the SIP. The outcome of modeling projected emissions is affected. 

Differences in liming posed delay for a major local FTA investment 
year, which threatened to Increase project costs. The excellent 
cooperation and effort of the West Virginia Office of Air Quality, and 
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federal agetK:ie» involved, resulted in timely resolution. 

Kyova Interstate Planning Commission's experience last year In coordinating SIP and 
oonformity processes with SIP submittals and updates resulted In a conformity lapse. 
The MPO began the air quality conformity process in February of 2001 that led to 
conformity analysis not meeting the SIP emission budget With MOBILES on the 
honzon, the choices were to wait for its release (January 2002) or to request a SIP 
revision to avoid conformity lapse. The latter was chosen. The lapse occurred in 
September 2001 . A model for Interagency cxtoperation took place among the 
Envirenment Protection Agency (EPA), Foetal Highway Administration (FHWA), 

Federal Transit Administration (FTA), West Virginia Department of Transportation 
(VWDOTi, the local trartsit authority (TTA) and the West Virginia Division of Air Quality 
(WVDAQ), which resulted in expediting the approval of a revision to the WV SIP. 




The West Virgnia SIP was developed using MOBILES. Neither Kyova rtorthe state of 
West Virginia has pracucal experience with the use of MOBlLEe , however it will be used 
to produce the vyvsiP next year 

Kyova's confomiity status is maintenance. To meet EPA requirements tor use of latest 
planning assumptions, even though we use MOBILES , it was necessary to use MOBILES 
defauttdata for motor vehicle registration. That process generated excess emission data 

The rtew eight hour National Ambient Air Quality Standards is not expected to change the 
emissions budget. 



The Kyova Interslate Planning Commission urban area is less than 200.000 In populaOon 
and is, therefore, not a Transportation Management Area (TMA). West Virginia, which 
IS the lead state for the MPO, federal vehicic emission control program 


TCMs are not required in the planning area. CMAQ protects in the plan are 
associated with model reduertion credits. In planning, Kyova has taken into account a 
planned extensive bicycle path, an Intermodal faciity and traffic signal system 
optimization to reduce vehide trips, travel time/dela^ and emissions. 
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Impacts of Conformitv Laose 

\AAien the confomiity lapse occurred in September 2001 , consequences were immediate 
as expected. Our greatest concern at the time were proiects that would suffer irKreased 
costs and delays that could threaten project development. As mentioned previousty, an 
extraordinary spirit of cooperation among all concerned agencies averted that problem. 

Rots oT Motor- VeWete Emission EsOmafs and tSotMs 

For a small MPO, where presurrted data Is used, it is difficult to quantify results. The 
oonfbrmity analysis Is expected to maintain attainment status for the area for aU plan 
years. 

The conformity process does help focus public attention on air quality concerns. 
MOBILESa mobile source em^lon models are used to estimate VOC and NOX. 
Drfferent methods and levels of analysis, as well ofllciai estimates of nrKStor vehicle 
emissions have changed over the past 10-20 years making comparisons unrealistic. 

Rple of TnnsporWion ¥ods ts 

Conformity analysis has not been supported by adequate regional transportation analysis 
models that reflect how changes In highway capacity affect total travel and air pollution 
emissions. 

The transportation model accounts for only two-thirds of the actual vehicle miles of travel 
(VMT) since the travel forcasting model Is limited to the urbanized area. Kemalning VMT s 
are projected. 


We are grateful, that in the course of the reauthonzabon proceedings, the Committee has 
recognized this important air quality process and the opportunity to improve Ks outcome. 
Thank you for the opportunity to provide information for your delibcfations. 


Executive Director 
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MECKLENBURG-UNION 

METROPOLITAN PLANNIN6 ORGANIZATION 

600 East fourth Street 
Ctwlotte. Nolh Carolina 28202-2663 
(704) 33642206 


ChAMLOTTF 

coRNcUJS July 25, 2002 

CMK19S0M 


MUMVnML 

UA7TWCMR 

coumy 

hi^^KL 

neoerr 


Jim Jefiordt, Chaixman 
United States Senate 

Committee On E&vironmeot nd PubHc Work 
Washington. DC 20510-6175 

Dear Mr. Jefibrds 


STAWNOS 

UNION 

axmir 

H^omsrcM 


As pAxt of the reeuchonzatien of the Tnoa^KKtatioti Equity Act for the 21*^ Century (TEA- 
21), the Seaiate Committee on E&viromnent and Public Worics has reqaested that the City 
of Charlotte partic^ale in proridmg infonnaSkm coocenung our expecleoce with the 
Clean Air Act con^Kmity pcogrem and transportatioQ control measures. I have attached 
our response for year review. 


Please fed free to contact me at 704336.8643, if you desire any additional infonnatiozi. 


Sincerely. 


Daimy Rogers. P.E. 
MPO Secretaiy 
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CoBformlty Cue Studies 


DifTemtce ia Timing of Scfaednles: 

• What impain have these schedules had on investments in hif^^'ay and safety 
projects, construction costs, and air quality projects and activities? Mismatch 




jrocesses 

with SIF submittals or 


MOBILES Versus MOBEJIS Projectioiis: 

* Will the new' 8-faour NAAQS likely lead to an increase oi decrease in your vehicle 
emisaions budget? Will probiMv lead to a decrease in our vthiele emissions 
hudaet. 


Additional Vehicle Emission Controls: 

• What additional existing controls could be implemeuted in your area to 
significantly leduce vehicle emissions, e.g., inflection and m ai nlenisnc e, 
refonnnlat^ fiiels, diesel retrofit, TCMs? Early introduction of low sulfur 
aasniinc and die^J fuels. Accrlrratr dicfel fleet turn over or retrofi t s bv 
includina requirement in Federal and State contracts for dean diesel techncloey. 
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Rule ufTrampurlatlua Coutrul Meatures: 

• Wbat role do TCMs play in be^g to meet attainme&C? Please Ust the TCMs and 

CMAQ proi«^ pltui* and tbe associated “ofT or “on" nxKlel enusskm 

reduction credits for eacL W* do not havt TCM's. CMAQ / »< cumnfh 

> -ww fa bus reelacantnt and eaxasion of tronsft service and liming 
•xtmection and ITS proioets. 

• Alt there CMAQ projects in your plan for which you have not applied any on or 
off model emiMiooS reducdoos? Wt havt not claimed emission rtduaions from 

fh<stmttea, 

Impacts of Conformity Lapse: 

• l^'hst in^>oot did the Mardbi 1999 U.S. Court of Appeals decision to eliminate the 
EPA “grandfather" provision form the conformity regulatioos have on your 
irinipoitation investments? Uu loss ofxht eranOfather vrDvisitm has brouehtthe 
nted for comoUtim a conformi ty pUm to a much hieher oriorKv. This has placed 
con sidtrable stress of lim f*A frAml binding available to complet e the plamint 
MSfc 


Role of Transportation Models; 

• Has conibmiily analysis been st^jpoited by adequate regioiial transportation 
analysis models that accurately reflect how changes in bi^way capacity affect 
total tias-el and air polhidon etnisaioiis? Our transportation model does not 
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One Newark Center. 1 7th floor. Newark. NJ 07102 
(973) 639-0400; fax (973) 639-1953 

Theodore J. Narozanick, Chairman 
Joel S. Weiner. Elxecutive Director 


July 19. 2002 


The Honorable Jim Jeffords 
The Honorable Bob Smith 
United Staiee Senate 

CoiDciittee on Environment and Public Worics 
Washington, DC 20510^175 

Dear Senator Smith and Senator Jeffords: 

We are pleased to respond to your recent questionnaire on Confonnity Case Studies 
related to the upcoming Senate Committee on Environment and Public Works hearing on 
1 ransportaUon and Air Quality. We appreciate the opportunity to provide you with input 
on the experience of our large Metropolitan Planning Organization with the Clean Air 
Act conformity program as well as our transportation and air quality planning efforts 
overaJL 

Our responses to the specific items on the qtiesHonnaire are enclosed If you have any 
further questions, please don't hesitate to contact me or David Heller, our Air Quality 
Planner, at (973) 639-«429. 

Thank you again for this opportunity. We lode forward to hearing from you on the 
findings of the Traosportaticn and Air Quality bearing. 


Sincerely, 



C: Brian Fmeman,NJTPA 
David Heller, NJTPA 


The Metropolitan Planning Organsation for Northern New Jersey 
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L'S Senate — Committee on Environment and Publk Works-Conformity Case 
Studies 

DlfTerence In Tlmlse of Schedules 

• Describe bow the different scbedoles for the SIP, TIP, Coofonnity, etc. end the Impact* of data 
changes on out year emUdon ofTect yiKir abiSty (b develop effective and tfanely transportatian and 
air quality plans. Provide a cliDe>line or namtive dcscriptioo of your varkxis schedules. 

to principle, di^rtnees w Me SIP^tan/TfP eckedulee can coum seme d^ffieulry. tn the past, we have 
sougfa better coordinailon aj tixjtsc schedtAes. However, in recerrt experience, as illustrated by the 
hme/inci below, there has been si^lficient coordinatwn sc as not tc delay or hamper trantpertafion and air 
quality plans. 


TlP/Con fi fr mi ty Sckedmle (Typtoof) f200i^ 


January — Receive Djaft 
Project Pool horn Capital 
Propanimtng 


Maicb/ApiU — Jiiteiiigeuwy Juao— Ruu ici^iuniil 

Consultation Meetings to discuss emUsiofla analysis 

projects, clssstfkatioos 


July>Augusc 

Tl^onfbrmky 

Adoption 


Samfde SIP Schedule (2002) 


April — Do Mobile 6 
enussioQ nms to 
estaMisb benchmarks 


June- Draft SIP 
emiuioos 
budgets created 


Aiigusc-Septetaber: Public 
Commeot Period on SIP 
emiBsioas budgets 


JiBiiary — SIP vehicle 
emissions budgets 
geottatod using Mobile 
6.0 


• What impact have these schedules had on kovestments In highway and safety projects, constmedOB 
costs, and air qtnUty projects and activities? 

Ar noted above, the db^erenee in SlP/PlanHlP schedules have not impacted invetiments in highway and 
st^ery projects, ciMrrrucrion com. and atr quality projects and activiries. 

• What has been your experience coordinating your SIP and conformity processes with SIP 
submittals or updates? 

The timing <rfa SIP sttbmttsai can pose somewhat of a challenge. For exampie, while preparing the 
emissions budgets for use with Mobile 6,0. we were woridng on our conformity analysts for dtis year's TIP 
and FTP ustng Mobile S.Q emissions budgets. 


MOBILES Verms MOBILES Projcctioiis 

• Compare and oootrast your MOBILES and MOBILES mmifion projectioBa. 

The preliminary ntiu in producing Mobile 6 estimates show that Mobile 6 generates higher emissions for 
both VOC and HOx than Mobile 5. There is also a greater percentage reduction in 2M7 (the oat^yearj 
than 1996 for both poUutanu. 


Conformity Case Studies6-doc 


1 
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• How docs die increase in near term emissions (throB|ii 2010) from Mobile 6 afToct joai coofonnlty 
stntns? 

Since new budgets using Mobile 6 are currenHy being generated now, (which will be higher than the 
curre/tJ Mobile 5.0 budgeis), and we will be using these new budgets when we run the cor^rmtiy analysis 
next year, a will Ukety not edJ^ct our cof^rvuty status. 

• How will your air quality planning procaec take the new MOBUX^ Into accoaat, and wtl the SIP 
be updated before or after the new MOBILES projcctioiis? 

The Sn* is ciifTCFcrfy being updated now with Mobile 6, this year's con/ormliy analysis, we orv 

running Mobile 5.(2. Next year, we will be running Mobile 6. 

• tke new 8 boor NAAQS likely lead to an IncreaM or decrease In your vehicle embsk>as 
budget? 

Since tke new standard Is more stringent then the old nne~hutr standard ((. e fmm O./M ports per mr77ion 
measured over eight hours vs. 0,12 parts per million measured over one hour), it wiU likely load to a 
decrease in our vehicle emusiens budget However, this is more Ukely due to technology changes as 
apposed to the stricter standard. However, at diis point, no budgets using die S-hour ^one SDsndard have 
been calculated. 

• What additional existing cmitrols conld be implemented la your ansa to signiCcaatiy redoca vehicle 
em ha io ns , e.f. inspection and auiotcnance, rcfonnulatad fbels, diesel retrofit, TCM*f7 

Inspealon and maintenance, reformulated fitelt. and diesel retndli are all being done to some extent (a the 
Northern Sew Jersey region, fransporta^n Control Measures (JCM s) eouid cenainly be implemented 
in our area. Currenify, there are no TCM's In the SIP. Also, more widespread use of Alternative Paels 
(e.g. natural gas, dectrie, etc. ) by ail types of vehicles (both private and eommercial) in our region could 
probably also sign^icantly reduce veAieie emissions, 

• Would these controls be suflldefit to address die potendal Incxaasc in emJ&sloas projected uitder 

MOBILES? 

It is difficult to say at dtis point, without having used Mobile 6 emissions in an official cordbrmisy analysis. 
In the past, we took large credits fiwn site unplemeraatlon of the Inspection and Maintenance Program in 
New Jersey. We are o/ro currently taking large credits from the implementaiion of tke Tier 2 lovfsulfur 
fftel program. Bii/dlremarfve^^fe( vehicle prograauorereRS0ime7C^'l(I.A ffnployer'sponsortd flexible 
wort schedules), may not be aJi that sign^cant in reducing ovemll region^ emissions. 

Role of Traneportatioo Control Measures 

• What rola do TCM’s play in belptog to meet attahunenl? Please fist tbe TCM’s and CMAQ 
projects in your plan, and tbe associated or **inr model emission reductkin credits for each. 

There are currently no TCM's in our SIP, so they play no role in helping tomeetattainmertt. The 
following list is the CMAQ projects scheduled fitr inclusion in the upcermng FY 2O03‘2l)O5 TIP. The 
OBNVM is the unique ident^er for each project. 

DBNIM ProjaetKamo 

01316 TcoLnaportaLlon Dosiand Manaomnent/Txanait Villa^u Program 
0234? Rta. $0 Sec. Howard 3oulevard NJ TRANSIT Park h Ride Mile poses: 
30.61 - 

99357 Bicycle Projeccs, Local System 

99358 Pedestrian Projects, local System 
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T07 Kadseion Concrol/Rebullt Bigines 

TIOS Prlvat* Caxxi«r Squipmant Program 

Till Bus Acquisition Program 

T112 Pail Rolling Stock Procuromsnt 

T120 Claao Air Programs 

T07 H'odaon/Bargon LRT CyaCMA MOS Z 

X06S local CMAQ Iniciatlvaa 

X095 Enhanced Vehicle Inspection and Maintenance 

X1B5 Bicycle b Pedestrian Facilicies/Accooiaodations 

X32 Project Development, Preliminary Engineering 

X34 Freight Program 

Tgan8PQrtar.l.Qn Wapaoeraeot Aseociatioo Prg»onMa Suppert »~Thi» 
program supports the evaluation of the impact of TMA/TDM 
strategies on air quality, traffic congestion, and the scatenride 
transportation system. 

TMA-»JTPA *This program will provide funding of Keep Middlesex 
Moving (KHM) , Budson, Xeadovllnk, McRldes, Ridewlse, and 
Hunterdon Rural, Transportation Management AsoAriAClons (tmx> . 


• What percentasc of total emission reducdons do they repretent? 

0 {foe TCU s) as rfie currttu rime. At the premu time, our regional modei measures aggregate 
owtiotu. so it is d^ictdt K> determine emissions from specif^ projects. 

• Are there CMAQ projects In your plaii tor which yon have oot appEed any on or off model 
enksiois reducdoiu? 

There art some CMAQfunded projects, such as Ctean Air Programs (TJ20 above) or Pedestrian Projects 
(DBNUbi ^358), which are exempt urtder conformity regulations. But there are others, such as the 
Enhanced Vehicle Inspection and Mamtenance Program, for which we receive a significant credit. 

Impacts of Conformity Lapse 

• ir yonr area has experienced a conformity lapse, describe the effect this has bed on transportadoa 
aad air quality plaanlng. fundiitE process, preconstnicCjoa, and coostnctioc^ 

in 1999, we experienced a conformity freeze, because of improper iirvrlemenAirion of the enhanced 
Inspectson and Maintenance Program. It d^ayed die implementation of some projects, but because a new 
SJP was put in piece, and the State promised to expedite the impiemensadon pfdte IdtM program, the 
“effects “ were not qutxe as severe as ori^tnafiy expected. 

• When projects were reactivated, after CSDOT approved jonr coofornity deCermioattoB, what 
bapeci did this have oa runding, project compietSoii dates, persoaod, reacgodalion of ooeCracts, 
updatinf old Information, etc.? 

Some projects that were previously deiayed could nor be reseheduied. 

• What impact did the March 1999 V3. Court of Appeab decision to eBmlnate tbe £PA 

‘V oadfacher" provWon from Che conformUy refulAUans have on your traasportaticMi invastinocits? 

This decision Just made it more difficult some projects to advance during a cof ^fi ?r m ity lapse, because 

onty exanpt or fion-RegionaUy sign^ant Non-Fedmat projects are able to advance in a lapse. Those 
pn^ectsfrom a previously eo^orming pian/TlP, which Imve received funding commamentsfor 
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consrruaion. Plans. Specifications d. Estimates iPSdE} approval. Full Furuiing Grant Airtemenis 
{FFCA), or equivalent approvals may also advance.* 

Role of Motor Vchiclo Eincsioa Estiaiotes aikd Models 

• How b» conformUy analjsls helped tn^ro^Y the quality of estimates of motor vehicle ensssiom for 
SIPs to better protect public health? 

As the models have gotten more sophisticated, more comprehensive and realisHc estimates of emissions are 
generated. The conformifv process itself draws dear requirements tor olannine. str mstinp 
of environmentally hen^lcial projects to deciskm’maktn. At the NJTPA, the plonmn^ and project 
seie^on fih^cedJ have systemaucmly tneorpomud maHdds (e.g. Sustainability Performance Coals and 
Project Prioritization Criteria) to favor suA beneficud projects. 

« How accurate and cooslsteot laare estunatis of reckxiial motor vehicle emanions bean wbea 
compared with each other over time and with actual caqacrltnct? 

When compared with each over time, estimmes of regional motor vehic/e emissions have decreased 
gradually. There has been a decrease in overall emissions in the entire region as wdL 

• How have oOldal estimates of naotor vebic^ emissions to ymir JBetropeUtan region changed ever 
the past 1&>20 years aod bow well have they tracked actoal emlssioBS In years past? 

Ctttterttlly, in the l^orik Jersey regUm. motor vehicie emissions have gone do>vn ov^ the past 20 years, it 
is difficult to track actual emissions, because even though there is monitoring of pollutants, is It d^ficuli to 
differentiate between the ozone precursors (ie. NOx, VOC's), as welt as the different categories of sources.- 
(mobile, stationary. pc«nr). 

Role of Transportadan Models 

• Has conformity aoalysb bees supported by adeqaate regtonal transportation aoalysb modds «har 
accnnitely reflect bow changes in h^way capacity affect total travel and air poUutloo emiaiocu? 

Yes. The NJTPA uses an elaborate regional transportation model whidi follows the advanced Jbur-stqt 
travel demand proceshond has a "capocity-senjittve" assignment olponxitin. as speeffted in i9S. 122 (tv) of 
the Trrmsportatitm Conformity Rule. The model it linked to u eopkieticated Post-Processor for Air 
Quaiity (PPAQ), ivkick can aoueJly calculate emissions based on changes In link capacity. 

• How well have jour regioo’s travel modeb tracked actnoJ experience with growth ia veliicie miles 
of travel (VMT)? 

It is calibrated to replicate ohserved tr^ffir with nn error qf *A I 9 l 

Our region 's travel model has captured the Increase in vehicle miles tff tritve/ which has been dte actual 
case. Over time, the SJRTM (North Regional Transportation idodel) has followed "ociuai * urboa VMT 
within a range of 4-A 10% 


* US DOT, Trsnsportsiion Confonnity Reference Guide. May 2000. p. C-d-4. 
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lion. James M. JefTords. Chairman 
C>>mniinec on F.nvironmcnt and Public Works 
t'nitcil Slates Senare 
Washington. IX: 20510-6175 

Dear Senator JefTords: 

Please see the attached res(K)nse to the specifk' air quality- questions you have forwarded. 

I trust this is the information you arc seeking as you priK-eed with the TKA-21 reauthurization. 

\s you requesred. I am c-mailing my respimse to Chris .Miller. 



Tom Schulze 
Kxecutivc Director 


The-: Metropolitan Plansino Organization 
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ConformiK Case Studies 


I . DifTerence in Timinjc of Schedules 

a) Describe how the different schedules for the SIP, TIP, Conformity, etc. and the 
impacts of data chanjtes on out year emissions affect your ability to develop effective 
and timely transportation and air quality plans. Provide a time-line or narrative 
description of s our various schedules. 

It would be helpful if the schedules for updating the SIP. TIP. conformity, and the 
supporting databases were coordinated on a rational basis so that all schedules are 
synchronized to the greatest extent possible. 

Currently, we must update our Regional Transportation Plan on a three-year cycle and 
our Transportation Impros'cmcnt Program (TIP) a minimum of once every two years. 

The TIP is amended outside of this update cycle on an as needed basis. Conformity- 
analyses are required w henever updates to these products add. subtract or change non- 
exempt projects included in the fiscally constrained plan or TIP. 

b) V\ hat impact have these schedules had on investments in highway and safety 
projects, construction costs, and air quality projects and activities? 

The difference in schedules has not significantly impacted to date investments in highway 
and safety projects, construction costs, and air quality projects and activities. However, 
we anticipate significant impacts in coming years as we approach the region's attainment 
data under the clean air act. 

c) X^'liat has been your experience coordinaling your SIP and conformity process with 
SIP submittals or updates? 

The number of intervening yeais since the last SIP submittal and the need to perform a 
conformity determination in the near future present a problem because the original 
planning assumptions used in the SIP have changed in the interval. 


2. MOBII.E6 Versus MOBII-F.5 Projections 

a) ('omparc and contrast your MOBILES and MOBILE6 emission projections. 

At this time no official projections have been issued, as the process for using Mobilcb for 
both the SIP and for future conformity determinations nears completion. Nevertheless, 
preliminary indications are that Mobileb will give higher emission rales for the milestone 
years of 2005 and 2007. in line with national trends. 
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b) How cloey the increaw in near term emnsions (through 2010) from MOBII.F.6 affect 
your conformity status? 

A potential increase in near term emissions (through 2010) from MobilcO will increase 
the need to des'elop effective emission reduction strategies. 

c) ilow will your air (|ualily planning process take the new MOBILEO into account, 
and will the SIP be updated before or after the new MOBILE6 projections? 

C urrently we are working on using Mobileb with our new transportation model. The SIP 
will be updated using Mobileb first. 

d) V\ill the new 8 hour NAA(|)S likely lead to an increase or decrease in your vehicle 
emissions budget? 

The new standard is more stringent than the current one-hour standard (i.e. from 0.08 
parts per million measured over eight hours vs 0. 12 parts per million measured over one 
hour); therefore It will probably result in a deciease in our vehicle emissions budget. 

3. Additional V ehicle Emission Controls 

a) What additional existing controls could be implemented in your area to significantly 
reduce vehicle emissions, e.g.. inspection and maintenance, reformulated fuels, 
diesel retrofit, TCMs? 

Our organization has consultant studies underway to determine which proposed emission 
reduction measures are most effective for reducing air pollution in this area. Inspection 
and maintenance and reformulated fuel programs are already in place. 

b) Would these controls be sulTicienI to address the potential iiicrea.se in emissions 
projected under MOBILEb? 

Wc will know the answ er to this question when the consultant cfTorts are complete. One 
important consideration is the potential cost-effectiveness of the measures. 


4. Kole of Transportation Control Measures 

a) W hat role do TCMs play in helping to meet attainment? Please list the TCMs and 
CMAQ projects in your plan, and the associated “off' or “on” model emission 
reduction credits for each? 

There are no active TCM’s in our SIP at this time. The current TIP contains a number of 
projects that help reduce emissions; including park and ride facilities. Intelligent 
transportation systems, and C'MAQ projects that produce beneficial impacts on air 
quality. Please refer to the list of CMAQ projects in 4c with posinve air quality impacts. 
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b) V\'hat percentage of total emi<i$inn reductions do they represent? 

Currently, we are looking at calculations to determine the proper level of emission 
reductions due to these projects. 

c) Are there CMAQ projects in your plan for which yon have not applied any on or off 
model emissions reductions? 

To date we have not yet applied any credit for these projects pending further analysis of 
Iheir benefits. 


REGIONAL PROJECT: 

Electrical Vehicle Demo - A three year demonstration of deploying 1 00 cicctnc vehicles. 

MID-Hl DSON VALLEY 

882038 - METROPOOL Rideshare Programs 

880534 - Transitchek Program 

882104 - Rebuild three route vehicles 

882188 - Westchester County Purchase 30 Paratransit V'ehicles 

882168 Westchester Bee Line Fleet E.spansion 

8561 17 - Route 35 Intersection Safety' Improvements Town of Lewisboro 
880830 & 3 1 . 8T01 77 - TDM Grant Program 
880424 -TDM Unit 

880688 - Westchester C'ommute Alternative Program 

880689 - Rockland Commute Alternative Program 

880690 - Promotional Campaign to Support Metro North Service 

882275 - Bee Line Service Loop T 

882287 - Bee Line .Service Loop H 

A40 1-02-06 - Comet V' (loaches Fleet E.\pansion 

875686 - Westchester City Signal Upgrade 

875757 - New City Park & Ride Lot 

882219- Bus Service < Rockland - Manhattan) 

882244 - Putnam Bus Loop 

882284 - Putnam P&R 

882303 - Taconic Express (See 882244) 

M303-08-0I - Mid-Haricm Third Track “I" Coded with MTA Tool 

LONG ISLAND 

082309 - Fund Transit Center 

080556- Incident Management HELP Program 

075672 - Closed Loop Traffic Signal System (Suffolk Co) 

004218 - NY25/NTI 10 Intciscction Improvement 
033912 - Pilgrim State Freight Terminal Study 
051650 - Inform Upgrade Northern State Parkway 
075657 & 075778 - CR39 Bndgc over St. Andrews Road 
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075753 - Signal Computer Expansion (Nassau! 

075767 & 68 - Closed Loop Traffic Signal System (Suffolk Co) 

080170 - Park & Ride Lot Lease 

080372 -TDM Program 

090395 - Ridcshare Program 

080523 - LIRIC Block to Reduce SOVs 

080553 - TDM Eiducation & Outreach (Continuation) 

080634 - Nassau County Commute Alternatives Program 

080655 - Suffolk County Commute Alternatives Program 

0806% - Suffolk County Innovative Transit 

0L2460 - Long Island Transit Check 

0L3I60 - LI Bus'LlRR Intermodal Commercial Project 

0L3200 - Hempstead Transit Intermodal Hub 

OTI557- Meadowbrook State Parkway ITS 

1.402-04-24 - Atlantic Terminal Rehabilitation 

053464 - Southern Stale Parkway ITS 

075684 - Ronkonkoma Parking LIRR 

080659 - Suffolk Express Commuter Bus 


NEW YORK cm 


X500.40 . ITS GW Bridge 

X500.4I - Advanced Traveler Information Sy'stem ( ATIS) 

X500.42 - Electric Vehicle Municipial Demo Program 
X500.77 - ITS Travel Info S)’stems at various Hospitals3 
X500.92 - Remote Traffic Sensors 
X756.27 - Public Information Signage (PATH) 

X756.39 - NYC Subsidized Bus Service ' Implementation 
X756.4I - Commuter Parking 
X756.43 - Intermodal Ferry East River 

X756.56 - (’onstruct Rail Road Pier 65* Street (Garmen may have analyzed) 

X756.58 - ECO Transit Center 
MTA Riders Guide 

MTA Articulated Bus Lift Replacement I Articulated Buses?) 

X500.68 - Purchase 8 Electric Buses 
X500.77 - Community Transit Link Info 

X500-78 - Outerborough Alt 1'ransportation Management Program 
X500.80 - GW'B Bus Station Marketing & Route Extension 

X500.92 - Advance Travxler Info Dissemination (Name confliction with above obligation) 
X500.94 - Local Street Incident Management 
X50I.I5 - ShortLine Bus Service (Orange - GW'B) 

X50I.I8 - Freight Information Real Time System 

X50I.25 - Reconstruction of Arlington Rail Yard SI for Intermodal Yard 

X501 .28 - Pnvate Ferry Emissions Demo 

X804. 1 3 - Incident Management 

X806.02 - Incident Management (HELP) 

X500.93 - Realtime Traffic Adapt System 
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5. Impacts of Conformit> Lapse 

a) If s oar area has esperiencetl a conformity lapse, descrilte the effect this has had on 
trans|Mtrlation and air quality planning, funding process, preconstruction, and 
construction? 

This area has not experienced a conformity lapse to date, 

b) When projects ssere reactisated, alter IJSDOT apprused your conformity 
determination, what impact did this base on funding, project completion dates, 
personnel, renegotiation of contracts, updating old information, etc. 

See respoase to .S(a) 

c) VN hat impact did the March 1999 L.S. Court of Appeals decision to eliminate the 
EPA “grandfather” prosision from the conformity regulations base on your 
transportation ins-estments? 

There has been no impact to date since there has never been a conformity lapse. 
However, it is understood that this decision would no longer allow projects that had been 
previously found to confoim and had completed the NEPA process to advance in the 
event of a lapse. 


6. Kole of Motor Vehicle Emission Estimates and Models 

a) How has conformity analysis helped improse the quality of estimates of motor 
vehicle emissions for SIPs to better protect public health? 

In the time pienod before the introduction of the Clean Air Act amendments in 1990. 
sketch planning tools and early Mobile models were used to develop rough estimates of 
the impact of the TIP on air quality. Today, comprehertsiv'e and realistic estimates are 
generated. 

b) How accurate and consistent have estimates of regional motor v ehicle emissions 
been w ben compared with each other over time and with actual experience? 

(ienerally speaking, the emission estimates have proven to be reasonably accurate. For 
example a recent unanticipated rise in the number of SUV's resulted in an increased level 
of emissions predicted by the models and MOBILE5. 
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c) Hon ha>e nnkial estimator of motor t ehkle emitsions in your motropolilan region 
vliaiigetl otcr the past 10-20 years and lion nell hate they Iracketl actual einissious 
in years past? 

Generally, in the New York metro area, motor vehicle emissions have declined over the 
pa.sl so years in line with national (rends and in accordance with (he rale of progress 
touards attainment required by the Clean Air Act 1990. I he model estimates of the 
emissions have tracked these changes in actual emissions fairly well. 


7. Role of Transportation Models 

a) Has conforniity analysis been supported by adequate regional transportation 
analysis models that accurately reflect how changes in highway capacity affect total 
trasel and air pollution emissions? 

Yes. this metro area uses a regional transportation model, which follows the four step 
travel demand process and has a ‘capacity sensitive' assignment algorithm. ITiis model is 
linked to a sophisticated post-processor for air quality w hich calculates emissions based 
on changes in link capacity. 

b) How well have your region's travel mmlels tracked actual exiwricnce with growth in 
sehicle miles of travel (N MT)? 

It appears that our travel models arc able to track actual experience with growth in VMT 
very well. The network ba-sed travel models are reconciled with IIPMS on a regular 
basis, and factors are developed to calibrate the network. These factors are then applied 
to model estimates of future V’MT. 

c) Please include an indication of how sensitive your/these models are to effects of 
induced traffic? 

The new model is properly sensitive to the effects of induced traffic on a regional and 
corridor level. The new model has not yet been used for a conformity analyses. 
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Senator Jeffords. Senator Inhofe. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. INHOFE, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Today’s hearing is a subject I’ve spent a good deal of time on, 
back when we were in the majority I chaired the Subcommittee on 
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Clean Air. We addressed some of the problems, we worked to make 
sure the States had tools necessary to meet Clean Air require- 
ments. Title VI of TEA-21 is a result of the subcommittee’s efforts. 
Following passage of TEA-21, there was concern with the effects 
of conformity on newly designated areas of non-attainment. Specifi- 
cally, we were concerned that these new areas had adequate time 
to bring their communities back into attainment before we lost crit- 
ical highway dollars. Every time I think about one of these pro- 
grams where holding back highway dollars reminds me of 1966, 
Mr. Chairman, when I, as a newly elected State legislator, came to 
Washington to testify before this very committee. At that time, 
Jennings Randolph was the chairman. And here we are right now, 
we lost the fight then, now we’re going to try to win it again after 
all these years. 

As a result of our efforts, and working with other members, we 
were successful in attaching language to the fiscal year 2001 VA- 
HUD appropriation bill, of which Senator Bond was the chairman 
and was very helpful to us. That established a 1 year grace period 
before an area newly designated as non-attainment must dem- 
onstrate conformity. As the Ranking Member of the Transportation 
Infrastructure Subcommittee, I now have the opportunity to work 
more closely on making sure that the Clean Air requirements and 
transportation needs do not conflict. 

I believe there is still much that needs to be done. For instance, 
the recent data shows, as Senator Smith pointed out, that the im- 
pact of increased vehicle travel is having a smaller and smaller im- 
pact on emissions, because of the improvements in emissions con- 
trol technology. I want to explore with our witnesses what practical 
effect this has on choices States can make, given that many of the 
emission goals are based on old data. 

I will be interested to hear if our witnesses believe we should re- 
examine how the current congestion mitigation air quality pro- 
grams, CMAQ programs, work and what changes if any need to be 
made in the program to make it more usable for the States. Addi- 
tionally, I have concerns with the new rule on diesel engine nitro- 
gen oxide, which is scheduled to go into effect on October 1st of 
2002. While I understand this is consistent with the provisions of 
a consent decree entered into with engine manufacturers, my con- 
cern is that the trucking community has raised several valid 
issues, not the least of which is that there has not been sufficient 
time to thoroughly test new engines. And given the presence of Mr. 
Holmstead from the Air Office of the EPA, I hope we can spend a 
little time exploring that issue further, which we have talked about 
privately. 

Finally, and most importantly, I want to thank Mary Peters. We 
had a disaster in Oklahoma that was similar to the one that hap- 
pened down in Texas, in Port Isabelle, Texas. It didn’t get much 
publicity down there, because it happened at the same time that 
the September 11th tragedy took place, and that is, a barge run- 
ning into a bridge and then the cars going over and several people 
falling to their deaths. That happened in Oklahoma. Mary, it’s kind 
of funny, because most people in this room don’t even know that 
we’re navigable in Oklahoma, we have a navigation lane. But sure 
enough, we do. 
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Well, this happened, you were there just a matter of days after- 
wards. We put together a very aggressive repair schedule. We actu- 
ally ended up yesterday opening it up 30 days earlier than we 
would have otherwise. While there are some penalties in the provi- 
sion for us, it was certainly to the benefit of everyone, particularly 
those in Oklahoma, for not having to go that long route to cir- 
cumvent the disaster area. 

So I just want to thank you for coming out, not just when this 
first happened, not just when we started the project, hut also yes- 
terday when we dedicated it, and all the work that you have done. 
Because it couldn’t have been done without your personal atten- 
tion, and I thank you very much for that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Bond. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. CHRISTOPHER S. BOND, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

Senator Bond. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for holding 
this hearing on transportation and air quality issues. We all de- 
pend upon and expect clean, healthy air for our families, our chil- 
dren and our elderly to breathe. We also all depend upon safe, af- 
fordable and accessible transportation to get our breadwinners to 
work, take our family to buy groceries, get to the hospital in an 
emergency or visit our relatives. We must succeed at providing 
both air quality and transportation solutions. 

I’m very pleased to have been working with my colleagues on 
this committee in the Congress, as well as colleagues when I was 
in the Governor’s Conference, to make sure we’re on that path. 
Congress, as part of its debate to reauthorize the next transpor- 
tation program, will reconsider congestion mitigation and air qual- 
ity programs in ways to ensure conformity between transportation 
plans and air qualities. I support the goals of these programs and 
plans. 

However, 10 years of CMAQ and conformity requirements have 
shown us that many of our original assumptions in the way we set 
up the programs are outdated, mistaken or in need of reform. The 
transportation sector, as Senator Smith has demonstrated, has 
made great progress, improving air quality over the last 30 years. 
Between 1970 and 1999, carbon monoxide emissions from on-road 
vehicles were reduced by 43 percent. Volatile organic compounds, 
a precursor to ozone, were reduced by 59 percent. Particulate mat- 
ter, PM 10 emissions, have been reduced by 33 percent. NOX emis- 
sions from automobiles have been down 31 percent since 1970. 

As we review the CMAQ and conformity programs, we should re- 
member that most of the air quality improvements in the transpor- 
tation sector came from new vehicle emission and fuel standards, 
not transportation control measures or blocked transportation 
projects. Indeed, a recent National Academy of Science transpor- 
tation research board study, which has already been cited, evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of the CMAQ program, raised some serious 
questions that ought to be considered, and concluded that ap- 
proaches aimed directly at emissions reductions generally have 
been more successful than CMAQ strategies relying on changes in 
travel behavior. 
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Furthermore, as we see greater and greater benefits from vehicle 
emission reductions, the CMAQ strategies have less and less rel- 
evance in terms of further reduction of pollutants. These results 
shouldn’t be surprising. No matter how well intentioned the pro- 
posals, most Americans just don’t want to live in dense urban areas 
serviced by mass transit. Nor do we want to ride our bikes to work. 
Some of our most disadvantaged depend upon cars. Single mothers 
need cars to drive their children to day care. Low income workers 
need workers to get from their affordable housing to oftentimes dis- 
tant jobs in suburbs. 

Likewise, by 2004, cars will be 100 times cleaner than they were 
in 1970, 100 times. That means that a ride share program to re- 
duce vehicle miles traveled will be 100 times less effective in 2004 
as it was in 1970 in reducing air pollution. As the Transportation 
Research Board states, transportation control measures, such as 
public transit, HOV lanes, traffic flow and bicycle lanes may help 
air quality on the margins, but they are becoming increasingly less 
relevant. I believe the solution to air quality lies in programs 
aimed directly at emissions reductions. We must continue to de- 
velop the next generation of vehicles with low emission or no emis- 
sion technology and I think it is vitally important that we must 
also preserve alternative modes of transportation like barge traffic. 
We in Missouri, St. Louis, are at the heart of the heaviest truck 
transportation lanes in the Nation. The Federal Highway has come 
out with a study that shows the red lines, and the brightest red 
lines all converge in St. Louis. And we have a choice, a single 15 
barge tow will carry the cargo of 870 semi-trucks. That means 870 
trucks come off our congested highways and 870 fewer trucks pol- 
luting the air as they go through that critical area. 

Transporting one ton of cargo by barge produces 85 percent less 
hydrocarbon than by truck. We cannot close off these other forms 
of transportation, like some are trying to do on the Missouri River. 
A sidebar, but an important one. 

Senator Jeffords. I got you. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Bond. In the meantime, we must aggressively pursue 
clean burning renewable fuels, such as bio-diesel. And you knew 
that was coming, too. Bio-diesel reduces particulate matter and the 
harmful air toxics that can cause cancer. Bio-diesel reduces sulfur 
dioxide emissions, unburned hydrocarbons and life cycle C02 emis- 
sions. At my urging, and by strong request, the St. Louis transpor- 
tation authority has committed to begin burning the B-20 bio-die- 
sel blend in its vehicles, and we expect that Kansas City will follow 
suit. Instead of being engulfed by the noxious fumes of diesel as 
you follow a bus in our major cities, you will think of stopping for 
french fries, and you’ll be getting cleaner air. 

Last year, I introduced legislation with Senator Johnson, S. 
1071, to expand the CMAQ program to address additional air pol- 
lutants and make eligible for funding technologies such as bio-die- 
sel that improve air quality in these areas. The recent National Re- 
search Board report supports expanding the CMAQ program to in- 
clude particulate matter, air toxics, sulfur dioxide and C02. I hope 
we will take a hard look at this proposal. This is one area where 
I think CMAQ funds can make a very significant reduction in air 
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pollution by making it economically affordable for more cities to 
burn the B-20 blend. 

As for transportation improvements, the current process unfortu- 
nately leaves highway construction bogged down and overlapping 
and conflicting deadlines, planning processes out of sync, litigation 
tying the hands of planners and construction workers, and conges- 
tion mitigation measures which don’t work. The result is gridlock, 
congestion and traffic jams. Unfortunately, traffic jams do not clean 
the air. Bumper to bumper slow moving or idling cars do not re- 
duce asthma. In fact, they increase it. That’s why when I was Gov- 
ernor of Missouri, I was proud to sign a right turn on red light 
measure, to get idling cars off the road. A small measure, but one 
of the things that can make a difference. All the bike racks in the 
world and nice bike trails won’t make that much difference. 

Transportation opponents follow the reverse of the old adage, if 
you build it, they will come. They believe if you don’t build it, then 
they won’t come. Well, not only are the coming, but they’re here. 
Meanwhile, congestion costs to the economy have more than tripled 
from $21 billion to $72 billion from 1982 to 1997. 

Transportation opponents have the right to oppose cars. I sup- 
port funding for their innovative transportation programs to help 
where they can. But the remaining 99 percent of us must also have 
transportation capacity to allow for safe and vibrant communities, 
not only cleaning up the environment, but saving lives. Taking 
away transportation money is not the solution. We shouldn’t pun- 
ish commuters struck in traffic trying to get home to their families. 
How can we look these people in the face and say, we’re making 
their lives miserable in the name of air quality when this com- 
mittee just doomed any hope of passing this year additional SOX- 
NOX and mercury air pollution reductions from electric utilities in 
order to make a political point about carbon dioxide? 

We have the chance to make real improvements in the transpor- 
tation and air quality planning process. We have the chance to give 
metropolitan planning organizations flexibility and certainty. We 
have the chance to give our families cleaner air. We have the 
chance to give our communities, our workers and our families safe 
and accessible transportation. I look forward to working with my 
colleagues to pursue all of these noble objectives. 

I thank the chair. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Bond follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Christopher S. Bond, U.S. Senator from the State of 

Missouri 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding this hearing on transportation and air qual- 
ity issues. We all depend upon clean, healthy air for our families, our children and 
our elderly to breathe. We also all depend upon safe, affordable and accessible 
transportation to get our breadwinners to work, take our family to buy groceries, 
get to the hospital in an emergency, or visit our relatives. We must succeed at pro- 
viding both air quality and transportation solutions. 

Congress, as part of its debate to reauthorize the next transportation bill, will re- 
consider congestion mitigation and air quality programs, and ways to ensure con- 
formity between transportation plans and air quality plans. I support the goals of 
these programs and plans. 

However, 10 years of CMAQ and conformity requirements have shown us that 
many of our original assumptions and the way we set up the programs are outdated, 
mistaken, or need reform. 
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The transportation sector has made great progress improving air quality over the 
last 30 years. Between 1970 and 1999, carbon monoxide emissions from on-road ve- 
hicles were reduced by 43 percent. Volatile organic compounds, a precursor to 
ozone — were reduced 59 percent. Particulate matter (PM-10) emissions have been 
reduced 33 percent. NOx emissions from automobiles are down 31 percent since 
1970. 

As we review the CMAQ and conformity programs, we should remember that 
most of these air quality improvements in the transportation sector came from new- 
vehicle emission and fuel standards, not transportation control measures or blocked 
transportation projects. Indeed, a recent National Research Council study evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of the CMAQ program concluded that approaches aimed di- 
rectly at emissions reductions generally have been more successful than most 
CMAQ strategies relying on changes in travel behavior. 

These results shouldn’t surprise anyone. No matter how wellintentioned the pro- 
posals, most Americans just don’t want to live in dense urban areas serviced by 
mass transit. Nor do we want to ride our bikes to work. Some of our most disadvan- 
taged depend upon cars. Single mothers need cars to drive their children to daycare. 
Low-income workers need cars to get from their affordable housing to often-times 
distant jobs in suburbs. 

Likewise, by 2004, cars will be one hundred times cleaner than they were in 1970. 
That means that a ride share program to reduce vehicle miles traveled will be one 
hundred times less effective in 2004 as it was in 1970 in reducing air pollution. As 
the NRC states, transportation control measures such as public transit, HOV lanes, 
traffic flow, and bicycle lanes may help air quality on the “margins,” but are becom- 
ing increasingly irrelevant. 

I believe the solution to air quality lies in programs aimed directly at emission 
reductions. We must continue to develop the next generation of vehicles with low- 
emission or no-emission technology. 

In the meantime, we must aggressively pursue clean-burning, renewable fuels 
such as biodiesel. Biodiesel reduces particulate matter and the harmful air toxics 
that can cause cancer. Biodiesel reduces sulfur dioxide emissions, unburned hydro- 
carbons, and lifecycle C02 emissions. 

Last year, I introduced legislation with Sen. Johnson, S. 1071, to expand the 
CMAQ program to address additional air pollutants, and make eligible for funding 
technologies such as biodiesel that improve air quality in these areas. The recent 
NRC report supports expanding the CMAQ program to include particulate matter, 
air toxics, sulfur dioxide and C02. I hope we will take a hard look at this proposal. 

As for transportation improvements, the current process leaves us bogged down 
in overlapping and conflicting deadlines, planning processes out of sync, litigation 
tying our hands, and congestion mitigation measures which don’t work. The result 
is gridlock, congestion and traffic jams. 

Unfortunately, traffic jams do not clean the air. Bumper-to-bumper, slow moving 
or idling cars do not reduce asthma. All the bike racks in the world will not ease 
congestion. 

Transportation opponents follow the reverse of the old adage “if you build it they 
will come.” They believe that “if you don’t build it, then they won’t come.” Well, not 
only are they coming, but they’re already here. 

Transportation opponents have the right to oppose cars. I support funding for 
their innovative transportation programs to help where they can. But the remaining 
99 percent of us must also have the transportation capacity to allow for safe and 
vibrant communities. 

Taking away transportation money is not the solution. We shouldn’t punish com- 
muters stuck in traffic trying to get home to their families. How can we look these 
people in the face and say we are making their lives miserable in the name of air 
quality when this committee just doomed any hope of passing this year additional 
SOx, NOx and mercury air pollution reductions from electric utilities in order to 
make a political point about carbon dioxide? 

We have the chance to make real improvements in the transportation and air 
quality planning process. We have-the chance to give metropolitan planning organi- 
zations flexibility and certainty. We have the chance to give our families cleaner air. 
We have the chance to give our communities, our workers and our families safe and 
accessible transportation. I look forward to working with my colleagues on all of 
these issues. Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Voinovich. 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE V. VOINOVICH, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 

Senator VOINOVICH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank you for 
calling today’s hearing on transportation and air quality. I think 
it’s important to examine the effectiveness of the congestion mitiga- 
tion and air quality program and conformity. 

As a past chairman and current Ranking Member of the Clean 
Air Subcommittee, and the past chairman of the Transportation 
Subcommittee, I understand full well the importance and the sig- 
nificance of the overlap between highway planning and air quality. 
When I began my term as Governor, 28 Ohio counties were in non- 
attainment for ozone. I spent considerable time to get them in at- 
tainment. 

In addition, working with the utilities to reduce their emissions, 
I implemented an automobile emissions testing program called 
EJECT to help bring Ohio counties into compliance. At that time, 
Ohio was one of only few States that had enhanced auto emissions 
testing in urban areas. The program was a success, according to 
the 1997 EPA report. Volatile organic compounds and nitrogen ox- 
ides, which are major components in the formation of ozone and 
are emitted by cars and trucks, have been dramatically reduced be- 
tween 1970 and 1996. 

Emissions of VOCs were reduced by 49 percent and NOx by 26 
percent. Additionally, air toxins in Ohio were reduced from ap- 
proximately 381 million pounds in 1987 to 144 million pounds in 
1996. Due to these reductions, all of Ohio’s 88 counties have met 
the national air quality standard. But this, Mr. Chairman, was not 
an easy battle. The EJECT project was criticized because it re- 
quired vehicle owners in smoggy areas to pay for annual emissions 
testing and to make their necessary repairs when they found that 
the emissions needed to be repaired on the automobile. And due to 
its unpopularity, Ohio’s general assembly passed a bill revoking the 
program. However, I stood up for the program and vetoed the bill, 
because I believe it was important and a necessary step to clean 
up Ohio’s air. 

I believe hard choices like these are important. The conformity 
program has helped encourage cleaner air and transportation plan- 
ning and has benefited from coordination with the air quality plan- 
ners. As we move forward with the reauthorization of the Highway 
Bill, we must reevaluate the conformity and CMAQ programs and 
be willing to make those hard choices if we’re not getting the bene- 
fits that we should be getting, or if the program should take on a 
new dimension. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, the National Academy of Sciences 
issued a good assessment of CMAQ. They have made some good 
recommendations and some constructive criticisms and we should 
take their advice. In fact, I wish we would have a witness from 
them here today. 

I hope the committee will use this time for a good, hard evalua- 
tion of the program and I would like to outline a few areas which 
I think deserve attention today and in the coming months. First, 
we need to examine the timing issues between the SIP process and 
the transportation improvement plan process. We need to see if 
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there is room for improvement between the two processes. Too 
many times they are not coordinated. 

Are the CMAQ projects getting us the best air quality reductions 
for the money we are spending? The National Academy of Sciences 
study indicated that first of all, with the limited evidence available, 
approaches aimed directly at emissions reductions, new vehicle 
emission and fuel standards, well structured inspection and main- 
tenance programs, vehicle scrappage programs generally have been 
more successful than most CMAQ strategies relying on changes in 
travel behavior. 

For example, in Chicago an inspection and maintenance program 
provided a 30 ton per day credit for emission reductions. By com- 
parison, several hundred CMAQ funded TCMs provided a 2 ton per 
day credit. We ought to look at where is this money going and can 
we get a bigger bang for our dollar. 

So often we spend money on pet projects to make us feel better 
or make some group feel better. I always say that we need to work 
harder and smarter, we need to do more with less. I think it’s time 
we reevaluate some of the projects we’ve been funding and shift the 
focus to deal more with existing air quality problems. I look for- 
ward today to hearing from our witnesses. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Voinovich follows:] 

Statement of Hon. George Voinovich, U.S. Senator from the State of Ohio 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for calling today’s hearing on Transportation and Air 
Quality. I believe it is important to examine the effectiveness of the Congestion 
Mitigation and Air Quality Program (CMAQ) and conformity. 

As the past chairman and current ranking member of the Clean Air Sub- 
committee, and the past chairman of the Transportation Subcommittee, I under- 
stand full well the importance and significance of the overlap between highway 
planning and air quality. 

When I began my term as Governor, 28 Ohio counties were in non-attainment for 
ozone. I spent considerable effort to get them into attainment. In addition to work- 
ing with utilities to reduce their emissions, I implemented an automobile emissions 
testing program, called E-check, to help bring Ohio counties into compliance. At that 
time, Ohio was one of only a few states to have an enhanced auto emissions test 
in its urban areas. 

This program was a success. According to a 1997 EPA report, volatile organic 
compounds and nitrogen oxides, which are major components in the formation of 
ozone and are emitted by cars and trucks, have been dramatically reduced between 
1970 and 1996 in Ohio. Emissions of VOCs were reduced by 49 percent and NOx 
by 26 percent. Additionally, air toxins in Ohio were reduced from approximately 381 
million pounds in 1987 to 144 million pounds in 1996. Due to these reductions, all 
88 Ohio counties have met the national air quality standards. But this was not an 
easy battle. 

The E-Check program was criticized because it required vehicle owners in smoggy 
areas to pay for annual emissions testing and to make the necessary repairs. Due 
to its unpopularity, Ohio’s General Assembly passed a bill revoking the program. 
However, I stood up for the program and vetoed the bill because I believed it was 
an important and necessary step to cleaning up Ohio’s air. 

I believe hard choices like these are important. The conformity program has 
helped encourage cleaner air and transportation planning has benefited from coordi- 
nation with the air quality planners. 

As we move forward with the reauthorization of the Highway Bill we must re- 
evaluate the conformity and CMAQ programs and be willing to make hard choices 
if we are not getting the benefits that we should be getting, or if the program should 
take on a new dimension. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Academy of Sciences issued a good assessment on 
CMAQ. They have made some good recommendations and some constructive criti- 
cism and we should take their advice. In fact I wish they were testifying today. 
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I hope the committee will use this time for a good hard evaluation of the program 
and I would like to outline a few areas in which deserve attention today and in the 
coming months. 

• First, we need to examine the timing issues between the Air Quality SIP (State 
Implementation Plan) process and the transportation TIP (Transportation Improve- 
ment Plan) process. We need to see if there is room for improvement between the 
two processes. 

• Are the CMAQ projects getting us the best air quality reductions for the money 
we are spending, in other words are they cost-effective? The NAS study has rec- 
ommended that we broaden the pollutants covered to include for example particu- 
late matter and to allow more cost-effective programs such as vehicle scrappage pro- 
grams be funded at the local level. 

• If the typical CMAQ project is not cost-effective, are there more cost-effective 
measures such as using the funds to retro-fit diesel engines? So often we spend 
money on projects to make us all feel better. I always say we need to work harder 
and smarter and do more with less. Maybe its time we re-evaluate the types of 
projects we have been funding and shift the focus to deal more with existing air 
quality problems. 

These are just a few of the topics I hope we can address before we move forward 
with the reauthorization of the highway program next year. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Clinton. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. HILLARY RODHAM CLINTON, 
U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Senator Clinton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you for 
holding this important hearing. 

I’m glad that we’re going to be looking at transportation as well 
as other sources of pollution that are stationary, so that as we gear 
up for the TEA-21 reauthorization we have a better idea of how 
to proceed. I’m also pleased we’re going to be looking at some addi- 
tional technological ways to deal with emissions. For example, in 
New York, Coming’s environmental technology products and serv- 
ices are offering some leading, cutting edge solutions for emissions 
control changes. 

I have a particular interest in today’s hearing because of the ter- 
rorist attacks on the World Trade Center. Once again, we are deal- 
ing with consequences of the horror of September 11th. As some of 
you may be aware, as a result of the terrorist attacks on the World 
Trade Center, the State of New York and the New York Metropoli- 
tan Transportation Council are seeking a 3-year waiver from con- 
formity in metropolitan planning requirements. The New York 
Metropolitan Transportation Council, commonly known as NYMTC, 
is responsible for preparing the area’s conformity analysis. 

Now, NYMTC’s offices were located on the 82d floor of One 
World Trade Center. Obviously their offices, their equipment and 
their records, as well, sadly as the life of several staff members, 
were lost. While NYMTC is up and running again, they are faced 
with the challenge of establishing baseline regional travel patterns 
in emission conditions in the aftermath of September 11th without 
the records that they had compiled over many years. 

Now, with everything that New York is facing, one might ask, 
why worry about a conformity determination? But concerns have 
been raised that a possible conformity lapse could hinder the re- 
building efforts in lower Manhattan, which are ahead of schedule 
and below budget at this point. And I think every one of us wants 
to do everything we possibly can to help in the rebuilding process. 
And I thank the members of this committee, particularly the chair- 
man and the ranking member, for everything that they’ve done to 
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help New York. I especially appreciate the support of legislation 
that I sought to waive limitations on the use of the emergency 
highway funds to pay the cost of projects needed as a result of the 
September 11th attack. 

I think we have a dilemma, though. We want to do everything 
we possibly can to help New York rebuild, but we also have to 
make sure that the health of New Yorkers is protected, particularly 
those who live and work in lower Manhattan. Now, I’m confident 
that with the leadership of this committee, we can strike the right 
balance to ensure that the rebuilding efforts move forward 
unimpeded, while at the same time ensuring that the air quality 
in the New York Metropolitan area improves. I am concerned, how- 
ever, that a bill currently moving through the House has not yet 
achieved quite that right balance. 

So I look forward to working with the committee, particularly 
again with the chairman and the ranking member, as we not only 
learn more about conformity in transportation and air quality 
issues in general, but in trying to address New York’s ongoing 
needs because of the horrible, destructive attacks by the terrorists 
on September 11th. 

I apologize, Mr. Chairman, I have to leave early to preside. But 
I have the testimony and I will, with consent, be submitting ques- 
tions for the record as well. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. And your questions will certainly 
be accepted. 

Senator Chafee. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. LINCOLN CHAFEE, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 

Senator Chafee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this 
hearing. As many people have testified earlier. Senator Smith said 
earlier, we’re making a great deal of progress since the 1970’s. And 
Senator Inhofe said that he came here as a municipal official in 
1966 talking about air quality issues. So we are making great 
progress, and I think we should continue to be aggressive on this 
issue. It’s my belief not only for our own health, obviously, but also 
it’s an industry that we can export, as we travel around the world 
and see some of the developing cities, as the world evolves from 
more of a rural population to an urban population, Mexico City, 
Beijing, Lagos, these are all issues that if we keep here in the 
United States aggressive on this, it’s going to be an industry and 
an economy unto itself that will help us prosper here in the United 
States. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Thank you all for excellent state- 
ments. 

We now will turn to our witnesses. Our first witness is Mary Pe- 
ters. Thank you for coming, and we look forward to listening to 
you. Please proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF MARY E. PETERS, ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL 

HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 

OF TRANSPORTATION 

Ms. Peters. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee. 

I appreciate the opportunity to discuss, this morning, transpor- 
tation and air quality, two vitally important topics. I would ask 
that my written statement be entered into the record in its en- 
tirety, and I will confine my remarks to a few high points this 
morning. 

Meeting the dual challenges of congestion relief and air quality 
improvement is a high priority for the Department of Transpor- 
tation, as I know it is for members of this committee. Secretary Mi- 
neta has noted that one of the core principles of the Department’s 
efforts to reauthorize TEA-21 will be to ensure an efficient infra- 
structure while retaining environmental protections that enhance 
our quality of life. 

As indicated in the chart attached to my written statement, and 
as several members have referred to this morning, we have made 
remarkable progress over the last 30 years in reducing air pollu- 
tion, especially from transportation sources. Since 1970, carbon 
monoxide emissions have been reduced by 43 percent, coarse par- 
ticulate matter, or PM-10 emissions, by 33 percent, and volatile or- 
ganic compound emissions by 59 percent, despite substantial in- 
creases in population, gross domestic product and vehicle miles 
traveled. 

While this downward trend in emissions is expected to continue, 
some of the Nation’s largest metropolitan areas still face challenges 
in meeting the current 1 hour ozone standard. TDM and TCM pro- 
grams have not performed as expected in terms of air quality bene- 
fits. As we prepare to meet the challenges of implementing new air 
quality standards, we need to develop new strategies for dealing 
with these more stringent requirements. 

We have gained considerable knowledge about the linkages be- 
tween transportation and air quality, including that there is no one 
right way for the entire Nation to reduce congestion and improve 
air quality. The problem requires flexible, multi-level solutions. The 
CMAQ program provides State flexibility to fund transportation 
improvements that cross traditional Federal-aid program bound- 
aries, including transit, ride sharing, bicycle and pedestrian, alter- 
native fuels in vehicles, emission inspection and maintenance, and 
ITS implementation programs. In addition, CMAQ supports experi- 
mentation by States and MPOs to meet travel demand in the most 
environmentally sensitive ways, and has encouraged cooperation 
between transportation and air quality agencies. 

As we approach reauthorization, I believe we must consider 
stakeholder concerns about the CMAQ program. One issue relates 
to the statutory apportionment formula. The current formula does 
not take into account areas that would be designated under the 
new air quality standards. 

We now have almost a decade of experience in implementing the 
Clean Air Act’s transportation conformity provisions. Stronger in- 
stitutional links between transportation and air quality planning 
agencies have been created. While conformity provisions have been 
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very instrumental in fostering improvements to the modeling proc- 
esses, models that lack precision are being used to predict precise 
emission levels to determine conformity. 

We have heard concerns that transportation and air quality 
plans are not synchronized, and that this mismatch can cause un- 
warranted lapses in conformity and disruption to the transpor- 
tation funding and planning processes. While transportation plans 
have very long planning horizons and are updated frequently, most 
air quality plans have very short planning horizons and are up- 
dated less frequently. 

Important planning considerations and public participation may 
not get the needed emphasis because transportation planners must 
devote considerable time and resources to avoid conformity lapses. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I assure you that 
the Department is committed to continue the collective progress 
that we have made in reducing motor vehicle emissions. Continued 
progress will require improved coordination of the transportation 
and air quality planning processes. The American public demands 
and deserves both mobility and healthy air. I believe that these are 
not mutually exclusive goals. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that concludes my 
oral statement. I look froward to working with you as we prepare 
for reauthorization of the surface transportation programs, and 
would be pleased to address any questions that you may have. 
Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much for an excellent state- 
ment. 

Next witness is the Honorable Jeffrey Holmstead, Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for the Office of Air and Radiation, U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF JEFFREY HOLMSTEAD, ASSISTANT ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, OFFICE OF AIR AND RADIATION, UNITED STATES 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

Mr. Holmstead. Good morning, thank you. Chairman Jeffords 
and members of the committee. 

The innovative programs and funding provided by ISTEA and 
TEA-21 have established really for the first time a strong link be- 
tween transportation planning and air quality planning. Congres- 
sional reauthorization of TEA-21, I believe, is an opportunity to re- 
affirm this connection. 

It is also an important opportunity to improve parts of the pro- 
gram. I think we all recognize that, and I would like to thank you. 
Chairman Jeffords and the members of the committee, for initi- 
ating this discussion. At your request, I will briefly offer my 
thoughts on the two programs that deal with the link between 
transportation and air quality, as you have already mentioned, 
transportation conformity and the CMAQ program. 

First, though, I would like to also take the opportunity to remind 
all of us about the enormous progress we have made as a Nation 
to reduce the air quality problems that arise from the transpor- 
tation sector. As several of you have mentioned, since the passage 
of the Clean Air Act in 1970, we have been extremely successful 
in reducing emissions from what we refer to as mobile sources. For 
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example, new cars that we purchase today are more than 95 per- 
cent cleaner than cars purchased 30 years ago. Concentrations of 
the four criteria pollutants that are most affected by the transpor- 
tation sector, carbon monoxide, nitrogen dioxide, ozone and particu- 
late matter, have all declined substantially since 1970. These re- 
ductions help to protect public health by reducing incidents of pre- 
mature mortality, asthma attacks and other health problems 
caused by air pollution. The other thing I would like to remind peo- 
ple is that cars, trucks and buses, and in fact virtually every type 
of engine used in this country will be substantially cleaner still 
within the next few years. Beginning in 2004, cars, light trucks, 
minivans and SUVs will all have to meet the same stringent new 
emission standards. Then beginning in 2007, heavy duty diesel 
trucks and buses will be required to reduce their emissions of par- 
ticulates and NOX by 90 percent and 95 percent respectively. 
These dramatic improvements are made possible in large part be- 
cause of new requirements for cleaner gasoline and diesel fuel. 

Within the next 2 years, EPA will also be setting the same type 
of standards for non-road diesel engines, such as construction 
equipment, which are significant sources of air pollution that today 
are still largely uncontrolled. In the meantime, our voluntary diesel 
retrofit program encourages owners of diesel trucks, buses and non- 
road engines to install modern pollution controls. Last year, we re- 
ceived commitments for about 70,000 diesel retrofits and by the 
end of this year, we plan to increase this number to 130,000 diesel 
retrofits. 

Unfortunately, however, cleaner cars and cleaner fuels alone are 
not sufficient to achieve the kind of air quality improvements we 
need, in large part, as you’ve noted, because Americans today are 
driving more than ever. In 1970, collectively we drove about 1 tril- 
lion vehicle miles per year. By the year 2000, that number had 
jumped to almost 2.8 trillion, and as we all know, even much clean- 
er cars can contribute to air pollution. 

Fortunately, Congress has recognized that a successful strategy 
for reducing emissions from mobile sources must include the vehi- 
cles we drive, the fuels we use, and the roads on which we travel. 
The two programs that have been created, conformity and CMAQ, 
are things that I think we believe should be looked at and im- 
proved if possible. But we think it’s especially important to recog- 
nize that Congress created transportation conformity in order to co- 
ordinate transportation activity with air quality goals, there by re- 
quiring for the first time that State and local transportation and 
air quality officials work together. 

There is widespread agreement among State and Federal officials 
that conformity has helped to maintain progress toward meeting 
air quality goals without compromising improvements in our trans- 
portation network. After over a decade of working with conformity 
issues, however, we recognize that the merging of two complex and 
lengthy processes, transportation planning and air quality plan- 
ning, has created some concerns. And we are now working with the 
Department of Transportation to make conformity work better 
without weakening its contribution to air quality. 

CMAQ, as you’ve mentioned, is another important tool for reduc- 
ing mobile source emissions. CMAQ funds have helped to bring 
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bike lanes, transit systems and car pooling programs to commu- 
nities struggling to meet air quality goals. Many of these projects 
have the added benefit of making communities more livable. 

Despite CMAQ’s benefits, there are some elements of the pro- 
gram that ought to be improved. Currently, CMAQ funding is allo- 
cated according to three factors: the number of carbon monoxide 
and 1-hour ozone non-attainment areas in the State, the severity 
of the pollution problem and the population within those areas. 
This system doesn’t reflect the improvements we have made in re- 
ducing carbon monoxide pollution. Today, for example, there are 
only 13 areas in the country that are still in non-attainment for 
carbon monoxide. 

It also does not reflect the importance of achieving new health 
based ozone and particulate matter standards. Although fine par- 
ticulate matter is clearly the biggest health concern posed by air 
pollution, and is also clearly linked to motor vehicles, the current 
system does not specifically allocate CMAQ funding to address par- 
ticulate matter improvement. In addition, regions that are able to 
make the leap from non-attainment to attainment receive consider- 
ably less funding from CMAQ. While it makes sense to provide less 
money to clean areas, the way in which this change currently oc- 
curs serves as a disincentive to cleaning up the air. 

Our stakeholders have suggested a number of changes that may 
improve the CMAQ allocation process. For example, we’ve been 
asked to consider including the new fine particulate matter non-at- 
tainment areas and the new 8-hour ozone non-attainment areas in 
the funding formula. We’ve also been asked to consider changes to 
provide more stable funding for areas redesignated to attainment. 

There are other improvements I know that we all ought to be 
talking about, and I look forward to working with this committee 
and with Mary Peters and her agency as we continue to work on 
how we can improve these important programs. Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you both for excellent statements. I 
want to assure you that we’re going to be working very closely with 
you through the period of time when we prepare our bill. 

Despite our progress on vehicle emissions technology, we are still 
having trouble attaining our national air quality standards. Esti- 
mates indicate that about 150 million people are currently breath- 
ing unhealthy air that’s polluted by ozone and fine particulates. 
What is transportation’s percentage contribute to the non-attain- 
ment problem? Either one or both. 

Mr. Holmstead. I don’t have the numbers at my fingertips. I do 
know that it’s still significant. I believe the transportation sector 
accounts for roughly 50 percent of the NOX emissions and probably 
something upward of 50 percent of the carbon monoxide emissions. 
Its contribution to other problems is less than that, and its share 
of the pie is decreasing over time as the new standards come into 
place. But it certainly is fair to say that for many of the pollution 
problems that we face, the transportation sector is still a large por- 
tion of the problem, and in some cases, the biggest portion of the 
problem. 

Senator Jeffords. I would appreciate if either or both of you 
would see if you can help us with answering that question. 

Mr. Holmstead. We can provide exact numbers for you, yes. 
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Senator Jeffords. I would appreciate that. Thank you. 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, again, as Mr. Holmstead said, it var- 
ies depending on the type of pollutant. Approximately one-third of 
the ozone precursors on a regional scale are attributable to trans- 
portation sources, about 51 percent on CO. So it varies by the par- 
ticular issue that we’re dealing with. We would be happy, as Mr. 
Holmstead said, to follow up with you with specific details. 

I would also take this opportunity to commend to you a very ex- 
cellent book that was put together by staff on transportation and 
air quality that contains a number of selected facts and findings. 
We have worked very closely with EPA in producing this book. 

Senator Jeffords. Of course, we’d be interested in the impact of 
the non-attainment, not just the emissions also, if you have data 
on that, we’d appreciate it. 

According to a recent study by the Brookings Institution, public 
transportation produces a fraction of the pollution of private vehi- 
cles on a passenger per traveled mile basis. The study says it’s 
about 95 percent less for carbon monoxide, 92 percent less for 
VOCs and 50 percent less for carbon dioxide. Have your agencies 
looked at the effectiveness of transit and other transportation con- 
trol measures in reducing pollution? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, yes, we have. And, as indicated ear- 
lier in my testimony, we’ve looked at both transportation control 
measures and demand management measures. While they have 
had some effectiveness in certain areas, and we absolutely want to 
continue to pursue transit as part of our transportation solutions, 
the benefits we get from some of those measures aren’t as great as 
was mentioned in terms of overall emissions reductions. But clear- 
ly, they are important measures and ons, and considerations that 
we would suggest be considered. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Holmstead, how important do you think 
transportation control measures will be in the future for achieving 
air quality goals? 

Mr. Holmstead. Our sense is that they will continue to be im- 
portant in certain areas of the country. As I think all of you have 
acknowledged, the contribution per vehicle mile traveled is much 
lower than it was even a few years ago, and will continue to get 
lower over time. The studies that we’ve seen, however, suggest that 
in specific areas transportation control measures will continue to 
be an important strategy for improving air quality. And collectively 
over time, they can make a significant difference. 

Senator Jeffords. One of the problems we have heard about 
seems to be that States are not re^larly revising or updating their 
SIPs. Is that truly a problem with the conformity process, and 
what should be done to correct it? 

Mr. Holmstead. I think we all recognize that a better harmoni- 
zation between the SIP process and the transportation planning 
process would be better. I think I agree with you that one of the 
things we ought to be considering is perhaps a more efficient way 
in which we update SIPs. SIPs, as you mentioned, tend to be a very 
long and cumbersome process, even more than transportation 
plans. And if there were ways that we could improve that process 
and make it happen more often, I think that would be an effective 
way to address some of these concerns. 
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Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, I agree. I think the mismatch of the 
cycles sometimes causes planners to be focused more on process 
than on the outcome. The outcome ought to be good transportation 
plans that ensure good, healthy air quality in areas. I do commend 
the committee for conducting the survey that you did of the MPOs 
on a very bipartisan basis. I think it was important. The input that 
you got, as well as input that we received when we polled our dis- 
trict offices, indicates that getting those two cycles more in sync 
with each other can have benefits both in the quality of air quality 
plans and the quality of transportation plans. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you both. Senator Smith. 

Senator Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think this would be better for Administrator Peters, this ques- 
tion, but Mr. Holmstead, feel free to respond as well if you wish. 

I talked about in the opening statement about the mismatch be- 
tween the State implementation plans, conformity and transpor- 
tation plans. It’s a mess. I cited some of the letters. Let me just 
take a couple of excerpts from four cities, just to give you a feel for 
it, then I’d ask you to respond to it. This is Dallas. Generally more 
time is spent on replanning already approved plans than working 
on the implementation of specific projects. Denver, transportation 
and air quality agencies have had to expend an enormous amount 
of resources to coordinate the inconsistent federally mandated 
schedules. Houston, the overabundance of conformity triggers 
means that planning organizations are frequently performing con- 
formity demonstrations with limited corresponding benefit. And 
L.A., a real potential exists for conformity lapse due to the mis- 
match of air quality and transportation planning schedules. 

Just address for me if you would your concerns about this rigid 
conformity process and the effect it’s having on transportation 
planning. 

Ms. Peters. I will, Mr. Chairman, and Senator, I will do that. 
As indicated in your survey and also a survey that we conducted 
of our division offices, we believed that we could do a much better 
job of transportation planning if those two processes were in sync. 
To share with you one of the comments that I received from our 
division offices, MPOs are forced to produce updates that simply 
push the planning horizon out and determine conformity to avoid 
a lapse, but don’t address, as fully as we would like, other planning 
issues. They attribute this to simply chasing a conformity clock. 
Planners want to do a good job of ensuring that a region’s transpor- 
tation plans are comprehensive and deal with that area’s needs on 
a very substantial basis. Of course, needs can differ from one area 
of the country to another. Or their desires can differ from one area 
of the country to another. 

But clearly, healthy air is equally important. Having those two 
processes more in sync would allow, for example, very substantive 
public comment to be taken into account and incorporated into 
planning revisions. Whereas today, sometimes there simply isn’t 
time to do that, because the conformity lapse would kick in. So, 
there again, chasing a conformity clock was the phrase that was 
used by some of the respondents. 

Senator Smith. Specifically, what flexibility do you have in in- 
voking the penalty, if you will, of a conformity lapse? 
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Ms. Peters. Sir, we do not have flexibility in invoking the pen- 
alty for a conformity lapse. 

Senator Smith. None whatsoever? 

Ms. Peters. No, sir. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Holmstead, you saw the chart that I put up 
in my opening remarks. Would you agree that the projections that 
I put up there are significant change that should warrant some ad- 
justment in the transportation conformity framework? 

Mr. Holmstead. I do agree with that. 

Senator Smith. As we move into the out years, the decline is 
even sharper. 

Mr. Holmstead. Yes, I do agree with that. As I said, I think that 
that chart is quite striking. We ought to be acknowledging that the 
contribution of the transportation sector to air quality problems is 
decreasing over time. 

I think it’s important, and I think virtually everyone agrees, that 
the transportation conformity program has been a good thing, and 
that really for the first time, it required transportation planners 
and air quality planners to work together. I think what we all want 
to do is preserve the benefits of that sort of coordinated process 
while eliminating some of the problems that have been identified 
by you and Chairman Jeffords and others. 

Senator Smith. Could either of you give me an indication, as a 
follow-up to the previous question to you. Administrator Peters, 
what flexibility would you like to have, if we could do it legisla- 
tively, what would you like to have? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman and Senator Smith, and please know 
that I haven’t discussed this with Secretary Mineta, but I think the 
flexibility that we would like to have goes to the point that you 
made, and I spoke to earlier as well. Models are very good, but 
they simply predict future results. Today’s models require us to use 
something that can’t be precise, because we’re projecting into the 
future, to determine very precise levels of emissions into the future, 
and therefore conformity. I think some latitude in making that de- 
termination that would recognize the variability in the models 
might be beneficial, and that’s certainly something some of our cus- 
tomers have related to. 

Senator Smith. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Voinovich. 

Senator Voinovich. Ms. Peters, the Transportation Research 
Board’s assessed that the CMAQ program concluded that projects 
designed to change travel behavior may have been less successful 
than other CMAQ programs, such as inspection and maintenance. 
Can you comment at all on that, or some of the conclusions that 
came out of that report? 

Ms. Peters. Senator, I can. As the report indicated, while these 
measures were not ineffective, they were less effective on a cost 
benefit analysis, if you will, than programs that deal with emis- 
sions issues in a larger sense. Emissions control programs seem to 
be where we have achieved the best benefit. Some of those, such 
as emissions inspection programs, have been very, very effective in 
reducing emissions. 
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As Mr. Holmstead indicated, and the data shows, the fleet has 
hecome much cleaner, the fuels have become much cleaner. So 
transportation demand management programs or control measures 
have been less effective, not ineffective, but less effective than 
wider spread emission control programs. 

Senator Voinovich. With the crisis that we have with our Fed- 
eral budget, I would really be interested in having you folks come 
back and look at these programs in terms of their cost effective- 
ness, to give us some direction in terms of what we ought to be 
doing with this next budget that we’re putting together. 
Everybody’s calling for more money. And I’m not going to go into 
details with some of the CMAQ projects I know about. But a lot 
of them have helped subsidize some projects that one has to really 
question as to what impact are they really having on reducing the 
emissions that we’re concerned about. 

So I think that somebody ought to really look at those. As I say, 
too often, some of them get pulled off into other areas where they 
end up being, helping a project to be undertaken rather than hav- 
ing, the impact that it’s having on reducing emissions is very little. 

In reading the testimony of Mr. Stephenson, we learned that a 
study by the American Road and Transportation Builders Associa- 
tion estimates that $1.3 billion worth of highway projects were can- 
celed or delayed in 2000 due to transportation conformity problems. 
Do you think that figure is accurate? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, Senator, I don’t know the basis for 
the figure, but it would seem to be reasonable to me. 

Senator Voinovich. We had a real problem here about 2 years 
ago, I think, in terms of with the new emission standards coming 
out and the conformity. There were many projects that, well, a law- 
suit was filed, and because States’ SIPs were not in conformity, 
many projects were delayed. Do you have any information on where 
we are with that today? I guess the EPA did not come out with the 
new, with a map of the non-attainment areas based on the pro- 
posed ozone and particulate standards, and that that may have had 
something to do with changing that situation. 

But I think it was a year or 2 years ago, there was widespread 
concern all over the country that many highway projects were 
going to be held in abeyance because of the fact that the State’s 
SIP was not in conformity with what it should be, or their trans- 
portation was not in conformity with their SIP. Could you tell us 
where we’re at? 

Mr. Holmstead. I know that there were some concerns ex- 
pressed about that. I think that those were largely, in fact, I think 
they were completely addressed by the agency. There is some con- 
cern in the future about the implications for conformity. As you 
know. Senator, we have not yet designated areas as either attain- 
ment or non-attainment under the new standards. We expect to do 
that fairly soon. But once that happens, then there is a need to do 
a conformity analysis, I think within a year afterwards. That’s 
something that we’re working on internally, we think it’s some- 
thing we can probably address administratively, to provide newly 
designated areas with the kind of flexibility that they’ll want. But 
I do think that that continues to be an issue, once we newly des- 
ignate these non-attainment areas. 
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Senator VoiNOViCH. I’d like to be updated on it. Because if we’re 
going to have the problem forthcoming, there may be something we 
can do in drafting this reauthorization that would respond to that 
particular problem. I understand that you’re going to be desig- 
nating more of your rural areas, in your testimony, small urban 
and rural areas may be designated non-attainment for the first 
time. What do you anticipate in terms of their compliance and the 
impact it’s going to have on those areas? 

Ms. Peters. Senator, we do realize that when the new standards 
take effect, and as Mr. Holmstead indicated, the areas would then 
have 1 year to demonstrate conformity. We are working with, and 
look forward to continue working with, EPA as we approach reau- 
thorization, and hope to jointly bring you some solutions or some 
suggestions in terms of the Administration’s reauthorization pro- 
posal. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. The last thing I’d like to say is, I go to these 
hearings and in my opening statement, I mentioned that there are 
some significant reductions that we’ve had in Ohio as a result of 
our efforts. I might just mention for the benefit of the chairman 
that, we always just talk about our power plants. But we’ve made 
significant reduction in other things that contribute to ozone that, 
you know, some contend float in the direction of the Senator’s State 
and others. 

But I’d like to, and maybe, Mr. Holmstead, you can provide us 
with a big picture about where are we in the country in terms of 
reducing pollution from various sources, and what challenges re- 
main? What basically are the sources of those challenges? I think 
we have something about transportation is contributing about 50 
percent of the NOX problem that we have in the country. Obviously 
we’ve made some real progress, I guess, in transportation and NOX 
reductions, haven’t we? And in other areas we haven’t done as well. 
And the same way with carbon monoxide. 

I think too often we just talk about that we have a major prob- 
lem. But I think it’s important that we know where we are, kind 
of a benchmark figure that I’d like to have, and I think it would 
be very, very helpful to this committee to really get a sense of 
where are we today in terms of the issue, what progress have we 
made and where are the areas that really need to continue to be 
addressed. So often, again, we have this tendency to, an issue 
comes up and you go in that direction, and then you’re over here. 
When you look over here, you say, gee, that’s even a much worse 
problem, but we’re spending all of our time dealing with this one. 

Mr. Holmstead. If I can just quickly address that, and we’ll pro- 
vide something for the record that I think will be of more use to 
you, every year the Agency does what we call an emissions trends 
report that provides in some detail information about the progress 
that we’ve made. And it gets relatively little attention, because it’s 
good news. And it shows that air quality has improved in the coun- 
try pretty dramatically since 1970. And we’ve had enormous eco- 
nomic growth, we’ve had a significant increase in population, we’ve 
had almost a threefold increase in vehicle miles traveled. And over 
that same time period, we have reduced aggregate emissions of the 
major pollutants, and we can say definitively that air quality is 
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better in virtually all parts of the country. We’re trying to do a bet- 
ter job of helping people to understand that. 

I think, and this is not meant to be a criticism of the media, but 
they tend to pay more attention to problems than they do to things 
that have gotten better over the years. But I think your point is 
very well taken. 

I would say, though, that there are some major challenges that 
still lie ahead. As you and I have discussed, and the chairman and 
I have discussed, notwithstanding the improvements that have 
been made, pollution from power plants continues to be the biggest 
single source of air pollution in the country. Probably the second 
most important contribution has to do with emissions from non- 
road diesel engines, something that we also are going to be ad- 
dressing with a regulatory proposal in the next, probably in the 
next 6 months or so. 

I think as you mentioned, NOX emissions from the transpor- 
tation sector in particular, and diesel emissions. I’m sorry, particu- 
late emissions from diesels, continues to be an issue. And the 
CMAQ program, in particular, I think, has been very helpful and 
can be helpful in addressing those problems. Everyone has exam- 
ples of CMAQ programs that may be somewhat questionable. One 
of the things I think we’ve found is that it funds a wide variety of 
programs and allows people to look for innovative ideas. Some of 
the funding that has been used, for instance, for diesel retrofits, 
has been enormously successful and I think in terms of cost benefit 
analysis, would be very cost beneficial compared to many, many 
other strategies. So I think there is an important role for that pro- 
gram in helping us to address the continuing issues that we face. 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman and Senator, if I could just briefly 
add, and I think Mr. Holmstead did a good job of outlining the 
issue, but really, using data I think helps us tremendously. Our 
collective challenge is not to let drop any of the progress that we 
have made in a number of areas, but let the data drive us where 
we have the best opportunity to make significant improvements. 
One of those areas that was mentioned was off-road mobile sources. 

As you know, I was the director of the Arizona Department of 
Transportation prior to having the opportunity to have this job. It 
was very important to me, particularly in the urban area, because 
we had a number of projects ongoing, not transportation projects 
only, but a lot of building projects. Off-road mobile source was of 
particular importance to me in that area in trying to reach con- 
formity. I think that using the data to drive us where we have the 
best opportunity for solutions is important. 

Senator Jefeords. Thank you. Senator. Excellent questions. We 
appreciate it very much. 

Ms. Peters, has any area lost their transportation funding due to 
conformity lapse? 

Ms. Peters. Sir, they have not lost their funding, Mr. Chairman, 
per se. They have, however, had to divert funding to different 
sources. States are very ingenious and very infrequently do they let 
funds lapse. But they have had to divert funds from planned 
projects to different projects because of conformity lapses. 
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Senator Jeffords. Mr. Holmstead, what is the Agency’s schedule 
for making the new designations under the revised ozone and the 
fine particulate matter standards? 

Mr. Holmstead. At present, we face a bit of a quandary. And it’s 
related to the issue that we’ve been talking about here where 
there’s not harmonization between the transportation planning 
process and the SIP planning process. Even within our own SIP 
planning process we have a challenge, and that is, because of the 
way the Clean Air Act works, we are under an obligation to do non- 
attainment designations for the new 8-hour ozone standard in the 
fairly near future. We have to go through a rulemaking, we hope 
to be able to do that and begin designations perhaps in 2003. But 
then we’re not even allowed to do designations for the new PM-2.5 
standard until 2004. And one of the things that we may be ap- 
proaching the committee about is seeing whether there is a way 
that we can harmonize the designation dates, so that air quality 
planners can look at both ozone and PM-2.5 at the same time. 

So the short answer to your question is, we are required to begin 
doing designations for 8-hour ozone in the very near future. There 
is still some debate about exactly when that is, perhaps as early 
as 2003. And yet we’re not even allowed to do designations for PM- 
2.5 until 2004 and perhaps later. If we could figure out a way to 
make those designations all at the same time, so that State air 
quality planners could plan for both at the same time, we think 
that would be a useful thing. 

Senator Jeffords. We will work with you on that. Thank you. 

Ms. Peters, the average CMAQ obligation rate for States has 
been under 80 percent over the course of ISTEA and TEA-21. How 
can we expand the rate so that States are making better use of it? 
Like Connecticut with its laudable 94 percent obligation rate, 
should we sub-allocate these directly to MPOs in non-attainment 
areas to make sure that these funds are spent expeditiously? And 
should we protect the CMAQ program during the annual obligation 
limit distribution through proportional obligations? 

Ms. Peters. Senator, I think that our data indicates, at least in 
terms of TEA-21, that the CMAQ program has a slightly lower 
rate of usage than conventional Federal aid. Our data indicates 
that through 2001, approximately 80 percent of all CMAQ program 
funds were obligated. This is versus the total rate for the entire 
Federal-aid program of approximately 90 percent. And we are see- 
ing the obligation rate for the CMAQ program continue to increase 
and, importantly, no CMAQ funds have lapsed. I think that’s a 
very important consideration in the program. 

In terms of sub-allocation, sir, as I have testified to before you 
on various occasions, my preference is to have less strings attached 
to the Federal dollars that go back to the States and local govern- 
ments and more flexibility to use those dollars. So, while I would 
prefer to defer to our reauthorization proposal in terms of any fur- 
ther sub-allocation, let me say that I think the best transportation 
plans are developed in concert with State and local governments. 

Senator Jeffords. To both of you, as you know, greenhouse gas 
emissions from the transportation sector account for about one- 
third of the U.S. total, or close to 8 percent of the world’s total. 
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What are your agencies projecting for these emissions into the fu- 
ture, and how are we going to control them? 

Mr. Holmstead. I’ll have to respond to that question for the 
record. I know that we do have estimates of that, of what we’re 
projecting over time those emissions will be. I can tell you that we 
are actually doing a number of things to address those. Within our 
transportation office, we have a number of programs that have 
been quite successful in trying to encourage things like commuter 
choice. We have a program that we work with Mary Peters’ office 
on that encourages companies to provide a full range of commuter 
benefits to their employees to encourage things like mass transit 
and ride share and a number of other voluntary, non-regulatory 
programs that we think can help in that area. I would be happy 
to provide you with a more detailed list of all of those programs. 
But it’s actually quite a substantial sweep of non-regulatory pro- 
grams that we’re implementing right now. 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, I would also prefer to respond in 
more detail in a question for the record. But, we are very actively 
working with EPA on programs about commuter choice and encour- 
aging, through public education programs, things like trip chaining 
and other things. We are trying to get people to understand that 
cold starts are more detrimental than if they are able to chain trips 
together, so that they’re making a consistent set of trips and then 
coming back home, as opposed to going home, stopping, coming 
back again. But again, we would provide a more comprehensive an- 
swer for the record. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Senator Voinovich? 

Senator Voinovich. Getting back to this issue of the reductions 
that have occurred, it would be interesting also to know what con- 
tributed most to the reductions. And that is, for example, we’re an- 
ticipating some significant reductions because you required that 
sulfur be removed from gasoline. And it looks like a big thing. The 
auto industry has done some great things with catalytic converters 
and all the other stuff that they have. 

Then as we look down the road, we talk about fuel cells and the 
impact that they’re going to have. I think that kind of information 
also would be valuable to us as decisionmakers on where we’re 
going and what we’re requiring to be done, and again, where we’re 
going to be allocating our resources. I have to believe that my 
grandchildren, maybe my children, we may not be using oil, we 
may be using other sources of — I know we will, because it’s coming, 
it’s coming down the pike. It’s like we have this Bjorn Lomborg, 
who’s done a big book on the whole issue of greenhouse gases, and 
talking about allocation of resources and if we put all the money 
to comply with, say, Kyoto, going back to 1990 in terms of what 
Kyoto would require, that the cost of that would be astronomical, 
and that money would be better spent in the area of technology, 
for example, clean coal technology, that could be used to reduce pol- 
lutants and be sold overseas or given away. Then he talks about 
the money that could be made available also for Third World na- 
tions that are going to be most impacted negatively by greenhouse 
gases in terms of water and sewage and education and health care. 

I think we don’t do enough of that in terms of big picture things. 
And I’d really be interested, what made the big differences in terms 
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of reducing pollution? The Clean Air Act, obviously, and I know the 
acid rain provisions of the Clean Air Act, other things. Where have 
we really been getting the biggest bang for our buck or getting the 
biggest return on legislation that we’ve passed around here? 

Mr. Holmstead. I can address, I think, that general question. 
And I think the first thing to say is, we all just need to recognize 
the remarkable technological advances that have been made over 
the last 30 years, spurred in large part by the Clean Air Act. Sen- 
ator Bond I think wasn’t quite right when he said cars are 100 per- 
cent cleaner than they were in the 1970’s, but by the time this next 
round of emissions standards comes into place, cars will be 99 per- 
cent cleaner for hydrocarbons and 98 percent cleaner for NOX. And 
that sort of advance is just pretty remarkable. 

Then if you look beginning in 2007, diesel engines will be 95 per- 
cent cleaner for NOX and 90 percent cleaner for particles. Probably 
the biggest advances that we’ve made in improving air quality have 
been from improvements in technology. And I, like you, am opti- 
mistic that we will continue to see those advances, whether fuel 
cells will be the answer or something else. But I’m convinced, and 
I think all of us who work in this area have been just really im- 
pressed at the innovation that can be spurred by legislative 
changes and regulatory changes, and in the transportation sector. 
I mean, if you look at the significant improvements that we’ve got- 
ten over time in cleaning up our air, most of that is attributable 
to the transportation sector, and most of that is attributable to ad- 
vances in things like catalytic converters, cleaner fuels. The fuel in- 
dustry has done its part by initially getting lead out of gasoline to 
enable the use of catalytic converters, and more recently by reduc- 
ing the sulfur levels. 

But it really is quite a success story, and we’d be happy to pro- 
vide you more information on that. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. One last thing, and that is the issue of diesel 
fuel. The Europeans really use a lot of diesel fuel. It’s my under- 
standing that in terms of miles per gallon you get a tremendous 
amount more out of diesel than you do out of our gasoline. The 
tradeoffs that are there, I understand if you use diesel you’ve got 
more pollutants, but you get better gas milage. I still can’t under- 
stand why more of our auto companies aren’t producing more diesel 
powered vehicles, especially since there has been some significant 
improvement in diesel fuel. 

Any comment on that? 

Mr. Holmstead. I think the people who have looked at this issue 
believe that the biggest reason the Europeans have so much more 
usage than we do of diesel fuel is the differential in the price of 
fuel. The fact that the taxes are so much higher on fuel in Europe 
means that, I believe that fuel prices are about twice as high. So 
they have a very strong economic incentive to use more fuel effi- 
cient vehicles. And as you mentioned, diesel is much more efficient 
in terms of providing power for transportation. 

We believe at EPA that we will see significant increases in diesel 
fueled vehicles over the coming years. I’ve mentioned a couple of 
times the Tier 2 rule, it will actually for the first time require die- 
sel powered vehicles and gasoline powered vehicles to meet the 
same emissions standards. So beginning in model year 2004, the 
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technology will be available, partly because of the cleaner fuel and 
partly because of advances in hardware on cars and trucks. But 
there will be technology available to allow diesels to be basically as 
clean as cars, or as gasoline powered vehicles. 

Our hope is that the combination, once people understand that 
diesels are not dirtier, that they can be as environmentally clean 
as other vehicles, that we will see significant increases in the 
amount of diesel used, and again largely because of the fact that 
you can get increased fuel efficiency from diesels as compared to 
gasoline powered vehicles. 

Senator Jeffords. It sounds very interesting. Thank you. Good 
question. 

Thank you. I have some additional questions for you in writing, 
as you know, but we want to get on to the next panel. Thank you 
very much for very helpful testimony, and we look forward to work- 
ing with you. 

Thank you. I want to welcome the next panel. We have a very 
interesting group of individuals who will help us understand better 
the problems that we face. 

We have the Honorable Scott Johnstone, Secretary of the 
Vermont Agency of Natural Resources. We’re pleased to have you 
here from Waterbury, Vermont. The Honorable Ron Harris, the 
County Judge from Collin County, Texas. Lynn Terry, the Deputy 
Executive Officer of the California Air Resources Board from Sac- 
ramento, California. James Stephenson, President of Yancy Broth- 
ers Company, Atlanta, Georgia, on behalf of the American Road 
and Transportation Builders Association. And Michael Replogle, 
the Transportation Director of the Environmental Defense Fund, 
Washington, DC. Good to see you as well. 

Scott, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. SCOTT JOHNSTONE, SECRETARY, 
VERMONT AGENCY OF NATURAL RESOURCES 

Mr. Johnstone. Thank you for this opportunity to appear before 
this committee to offer comments on the relationship between 
transportation and air quality, and particularly on the congestion 
mitigation and air quality program. 

Vermont, the Green Mountain State, is known for its lush green 
hills, maple syrup, autumn colors and beautiful lakes. Less known 
is the fact that Vermont does suffer adverse effects from air pollu- 
tion. While we are the only State in the northeast which is in at- 
tainment for all of the health based criteria pollutants regulated 
under the Federal Clean Air Act, the health of Vermont citizens 
and our environment are adversely affected by air pollution. In- 
deed, Vermont has long suffered disproportionately from the im- 
pacts of acid rain and regional haze. 

We are also concerned about public exposure to toxic emissions 
and about global issues such as the depletion of the ozone layer 
and climate change. Many of these threats have a direct link to ve- 
hicular emissions that can be addressed through reauthorization. 

Surface transportation remains the largest in-State source of air 
pollution in Vermont. On a per capita basis, Vermonters drive more 
miles in a year than residents in 39 other U.S. States. Besides the 
criteria pollutants, such as ozone, that CMAQ has focused on in the 
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past, other air pollution problems need to be addressed, such as 
fine particulate matter, toxics and greenhouse gases. Air toxics con- 
tribute significantly to the formation of ground level ozone, and in 
Vermont, represent the area of air quality where we do not meet 
some of our own air quality standards. Greenhouse gases con- 
tribute significantly to overall air pollution problems and to climate 
change. 

The importance that our State places on the control of dangerous 
motor vehicle emissions is reflected in the number of control pro- 
grams we have put in place over the past decade that go beyond 
the Federal minimum requirements. For example, Vermont is one 
of only four States in the U.S. to voluntarily adopt the California 
low emission vehicle program in lieu of the Federal Motor Vehicle 
Standards, including the zero emission vehicle sales mandate. To 
support this regulatory program the State created E-Vermont to 
promote the development and deployment of advanced electric vehi- 
cles. 

CMAQ funds have been of great assistance to Vermont and other 
States in the region. Over the life of TEA-21, CMAQ has been 
funded at approximately 4 percent of the total Eederal surface 
transportation program. Given the air quality impacts of surface 
transportation and the fact that it is the only transportation pro- 
gram designed to reduce air pollution, CMAQ should not only be 
reauthorized, it should be expanded to represent a larger percent- 
age of the overall transportation budget. 

While the CMAQ program was conceived to address both conges- 
tion and air quality, great weight has been and should continue to 
be given to air quality improvement goals. The transfer of CMAQ 
funds to non-air quality uses as currently allowed should be exam- 
ined so that the air quality improvement goal may be met. Eurther, 
the CMAQ allotment scheme should be modified to provide weight 
to factors such as high per capita vehicle miles traveled, areas that 
are in attainment but at risk of slipping into non-attainment due 
to mobile source emissions, and areas with disproportionately high 
percentage of emissions from mobile sources. 

A reauthorization bill should require CMAQ to consider fine par- 
ticulate matter, air toxics and greenhouse gases in both allocation 
and eligibility. Greenhouse gas reduction goals and incentives could 
also be incorporated into reauthorization by tracking the vehicle 
miles traveled of all major transportation projects and by providing 
incentives for transportation projects which promote smart growth 
and reductions of greenhouse gas emissions and vehicle miles trav- 
eled. 

The committee should also consider the inclusion of programs to 
reduce particulate and toxic pollution from diesel powered vehicles 
in the CMAQ program. Reducing diesel emissions is of critical im- 
portance to protect public health. Diesel school buses, non-road 
equipment, trucks and transit buses emit particulates and other 
toxics in close proximity to children, workers and the public. As 
these engines last as long as 30 years, progress in cleanup that re- 
lies on normal fleet transition will be slow. Thus, consideration 
should be given to include a mechanism in CMAQ that encourages 
transit agencies and school districts to replace or retrofit their bus 
fleets with clean buses. 
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I suggest the committee also look at the broader funding system 
for transportation projects. Much of our air quality and congestion 
problems come from the very poor use of land that has come to 
pass over the past decades, the practice we now call sprawl. I sug- 
gest to you that in part, it has come about due to our method of 
funding transportation projects. Communities do look at funding 
sources in designing their land use systems. We ought not be sur- 
prised that strip zoning and sprawling development is most often 
associated with the highways eligible for State and Federal fund- 
ing. What occurs is sprawl, and the transportation cure, little to no 
local cost to fix the problem by increasing lanes or building new 
highways. 

I suggest you consider what would occur if we provide incentives 
instead for grid patterns and public transit. I believe the result 
would be better land use, less congestion, better air quality and ul- 
timately smarter growth. The use of CMAQ funds should be en- 
couraged for programs which simply make sense, regardless of an 
area’s attainment status. One such program is vehicle onboard di- 
agnostic system inspection and maintenance. Such a program is 
cost effective and relatively simply to implement as it relies on 
technology already installed in the vehicle, as opposed to requiring 
expensive investments in emissions testing and equipment. 

In closing, in Vermont as elsewhere, CMAQ has encouraged envi- 
ronmental and transportation agencies to talk, to plan and to work 
with each other. It is a program that has helped achieve important 
progress in the fight against air pollution. But much remains to be 
done and CMAQ must be updated to reflect our evolving under- 
standing of the real risks society faces from vehicle related air pol- 
lution. Vermont’s environmental future and the health of our citi- 
zens requires such attention. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much. 

Ron? 

STATEMENT HON. RON HARRIS, COUNTY JUDGE, COLLIN 
COUNTY, TEXAS 

Judge Harris. Thank you. I am very pleased, quite frankly, to 
sit in and listen to some of the comments that have been made this 
morning from an elected official’s viewpoint. Because we sometimes 
feel that we’re abandoned out there at the local level, because 
things get too weighty and bureaucratic in trying to accomplish 
these goals. But it sounds like this committee, and certainly from 
the testimony we’ve heard this morning, are headed in our direc- 
tion to clean up the air and provide good mobility. 

And with that, a lot of my speech was taken away, which should 
be good news. But certainly, what Mr. Holmstead indicated this 
morning, as well as Ms. Peters, pretty well reflects the concerns of 
North Texas, and indeed, the State of Texas, as we attempt to 
clean up our air. We are very aggressively working as a result cer- 
tainly of the leadership of our last legislature group of individual 
cities and counties that represent 37 of our counties, which indeed 
represents 67 percent of the population, 71 percent of the jobs in 
Texas, called the Texas Clean Air Working Group, where we 
brought people in from TexDOT, the EPA and the Texas Natural 
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Resources Conservation Commission, to study how we’re all work- 
ing toward using congestion mitigation air quality funds, and how 
we can learn from each other and through partnerships. It is really 
with the lead of Greg Cook, who’s our regional EPA administrator, 
that has encouraged a lot of us to work on these. 

I would encourage you, as you put this together, to find ways to 
create these partnerships. Because people tend to like to work to- 
gether more than they do to feel someone up on high is pushing 
something, and the natural urge, I think, not being a psychologist, 
but only as an individual is to react, to push back. I think the ef- 
forts of CMAQ have really been a significant help to us in the 
north Texas area in particular with our HOV lanes, which are 
some of the highest used in the State, and I think even in the Na- 
tion. Signalization, which is one of my pet peeves and I’m sure 
yours too, sitting what is really probably a matter of 45 seconds at 
a stop light, but to you and me, that’s 10 to 15 minutes of our lives 
that we feel is wasted. 

Certainly in working with free right turns, bus lanes, these are 
pieces that really can continue to help in air quality performance. 
We’ve also, with the CMAQ funds, used them in what certainly 
we’ve seen in visiting California and some of their really good pro- 
grams as well as Atlanta, Georgia, on motorist assistance. Truly 80 
percent of our incidents on the roads that cause tremendous rub- 
berneckers and slowdowns are secondary incidents to the first acci- 
dent or overheated vehicle. In our area, again, the North Texas 
Turnpike Authority, the Dallas Area Regional Transit Authority, 
TexDOT, and our MPO have worked together to make this work. 

Another piece that would really be of significant help in tech- 
nology would be encouraging intelligent transportation systems on 
our roadways and coordinating multiple jurisdictions. We have, like 
many cities and counties across the Nation, multiple cities who, as 
I refer to when I talk about the courthouse, are like herding butter- 
flies, that they’re all beautiful in their own sight. But it’s very dif- 
ficult to control them as they go. 

The EDS commercial on cats during the Super Bowl is a very 
good example, sometimes, of coordinating local government. They’re 
all trying to serve their citizens, but they have some difficulty in 
working together, which we’re very fortunate, certainly, in Collin 
County, that we have these partnerships and that they do move us 
forward without that. North Texas would not have been able to 
come up with our State implementation plan that we indeed came 
up with. 

We would encourage whatever you can do to focus more assist- 
ance on cleaning up the off-road equipment. I think that will be 
through technology and I think it will be through lower sulfur die- 
sel, if you can move that forward. We would also suggest an assist- 
ance, and maybe through CMAQ funds, to do what the Texas legis- 
lature has started, and we have to come back for more funding, be- 
cause their source got ruled unconstitutional, as it has in five 
States, for incentives to retrofit diesels. I know my own brother-in- 
law is in the diesel business in dirt moving, and I daresay his 
equipment is probably approaching 20 or 30 years old. When it 
breaks down, he simply goes in and does a lot of work that I don’t 
think I would care to do, but that’s his company. And I think if we 
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can make incentives to the small business people, I think the big 
ones will turn over their fleets, and certainly if these new equip- 
ment standards come down, they will hit that. 

Conformity, as you have heard, is a very big issue. It’s consistent 
with the testimony you’ve already heard. 

With that, I do appreciate being invited to come down, I consider 
it an honor and hope that we can work together with you and your 
staffs to continue to clean up the air and provide mobility. Thank 
you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. We appreciate your being here 
and working with you. 

Lynn? 

STATEMENT OF LYNN TERRY, DEPUTY EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 
CALIFORNIA AIR RESOURCES BOARD 

Ms. Terry. Good morning. And it really is morning in California. 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment on California’s experi- 
ence in integrating air quality and transportation planning. Over 
the years, we have been able to meet the Clean Air Act transpor- 
tation conformity requirements through a cooperative effort with 
local. State, Federal agencies. At the same time, we are encoun- 
tering some process challenges that do need to be addressed. We 
look at this issue in the context of our overall air quality program 
in California, which now includes global warming gases due to 
some recent legislation signed by the Governor. 

The concept of transportation conformity is a simple one. Air pol- 
lutant emissions from the transportation sector must be consistent 
with air quality plans. This is critical to ensure that health based 
standards are met in the required timeframes. The process itself 
requires looking at emissions today as well as in the future. This 
is necessary to make sure that we continue clean air progress into 
the future as our population and economy grows. 

Over the last 20 years, reducing air pollution from the transpor- 
tation sector has been essential to California’s dramatic process in 
improving air quality in the Los Angeles region, historically the 
Nation’s smoggiest region. As discussed earlier, for transportation 
that progress has been largely due to cleaner vehicle technology. A 
new car in 2010 will omit only one-tenth the ozone forming pollu- 
tion of even a 1990 model vehicle. As a result, transportation con- 
trol measures that reduce travel have shown less benefit than an- 
ticipated. 

Also, there is little flexibility for transportation agencies in terms 
of implementing transportation control measures once they are in 
an air quality plan. This discourages innovation because new, more 
effective measures can’t replace a measure that appears to be in- 
feasible. In terms of complying with the conformity requirements, 
we believe the focus should be on emission reduction goals, rather 
than the implementation of specific transportation control meas- 
ures. 

In addition to TCMs, another important mechanism to address 
air pollution is CMAQ. We strongly support these funds as a way 
for transportation agencies to provide significant emission reduc- 
tions in a cost effective way. There are many cleaner technologies. 
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diesel has been widely discussed that can be funded to reduce both 
ozone and particulate pollution from the transportation sector. 

For us, the most difficult problem with the current conformity 
process is the inability to take new information into account in a 
workable way. SIPs must define the emission target needed to 
achieve clean air as defined by the national ambient air quality 
standards. That emission target is based on the state of the science 
at the time the air quality plan is done. Once approved by EPA, 
the SIP is the federally enforceable benchmark for conformity. 

There is no requirement to update a SIP prior to the deadline for 
meeting air quality standards. On the other hand, transportation 
plans are routinely updated and as a practical matter, changes in 
individual transportation projects in major urban areas are fre- 
quently proposed. These changes typically trigger a process that re- 
quires new information to be used in the conformity analysis. 
When the SIP has not been updated with that same information, 
the inherent consistency can derail the process. 

In California, we face this issue virtually statewide in urban 
areas. As a result, we will be revising 23 SIPs over the next year 
or so. And while this will put us back on a consistent process track 
in the near term, it’s a major undertaking that in itself doesn’t pro- 
vide air quality benefits. What we want to avoid in the future is 
the triggering of comprehensive SIP revisions each time new infor- 
mation becomes available. Under today’s rules, this is the only way 
to avoid conformity problems as the science improves. 

We believe it is more appropriate to comprehensively revise air 
quality plans when the underlying facts have changed so substan- 
tially that the approach to meeting air quality standards needs to 
be revised. Otherwise, we need an option of a streamlined mecha- 
nism to respond to new information. 

For example, a streamlined mechanism could make sense when 
a region is close to meeting a standard, when emissions are declin- 
ing and when all the measures in the SIP are being implemented. 
In this type of transitional situation, a reconciliation of old and 
new vehicle emission estimates would make more sense than a 
comprehensive plan update. 

For regions that have a long way to go to meet air quality stand- 
ards, more frequent SIP updates are clearly needed. For example, 
we recognize the air quality plan for the Los Angeles region needs 
a comprehensive update, and that is in progress. A number of new 
studies are available, including improved data related to motor ve- 
hicle emissions and travel. From a process standpoint, what these 
situations demand is an ability to link timing and transportation 
plans and conformity with the completion of new SIPs. 

In conclusion, California is pursuing statewide SIP revisions as 
a means to provide the necessary consistency between air quality 
and transportation plans. But we want to use our resources effec- 
tively to protect both our Federal transportation dollars and the in- 
tegrity of our clean air plans. We believe that with some focused 
process changes, we can accomplish both. 

Thank you for the opportunity to be here today. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

James? 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES STEPHENSON, PRESIDENT, YANCY 
BROTHERS COMPANY 

Mr. Stephenson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Conformity is an issue I have taken a very personal role in as 
a hoard member of the Georgia Regional Transportation Authority, 
which was established in 1999 to tackle Georgia’s massive con- 
formity problems. Our current regional transportation plan calls for 
congestion to get 30 percent worse as we invest $36 billion over the 
next 25 years. We’re going to spend $36 billion to lose that game. 

This conformity issue is of utmost importance to ARTBA, which 
has spent significant resources over the past 3 years helping Gov- 
ernment agencies to defend their planning process in court. As you 
know, the transportation sector is really the only sector that pays 
a price when an area is not meeting air quality standards. Mr. 
Chairman, there is no doubt that we’ve made great progress over 
the past 30 years in improving the Nation’s air quality. Most of the 
success has been achieved from the transportation sector in spite 
of a very large increase in vehicle miles traveled. This came not 
from transportation control measures, but through technology ad- 
vancements in better engines and better fuels. 

In Atlanta alone, we added a million people in the last 10 years 
with their cars. We went from 3 million to 4 million people. Yet we 
reduced air pollution over that time. 

Mr. Chairman, when the Clean Air Act amendments of 1990 
were enacted, they were based on a mistaken premise that in- 
creases in vehicle miles traveled would overwhelm the emissions 
reduction capacity of technology advances. Quite the opposite has 
happened. One of the programs that was based on this mistaken 
premise is CMAQ. Most CMAQ funded programs have not yielded 
significant emissions reductions. We need accountability built into 
this program. Please spent the money on activities that produce 
quantifiable results. 

The conformity process was based on the same mistaken 
premise. There are two things I hope you take from this hearing 
today, one, that Government agencies must have more flexibility in 
administering the conformity process; and two, the public needs 
more predictability in the planning process. One of the major prob- 
lems with the conformity process is that people have tried to turn 
it into an exact science when it is anything but. Conformity lapses 
don’t occur due to severe clean air problems. They occur because 
of missed deadlines and paperwork problems. The conformity proc- 
ess has become more of a game of “gotcha” rather than engaging 
the public in true transportation planning. 

One court decision striking down the longstanding practice of 
grandfathering had a devastating impact in my home town of At- 
lanta. At the time of the decision, Atlanta was in a conformity 
lapse, and 54 of 71 major priority projects that had been vetted 
through years of planning were put on hold. 

Mr. Chairman, while many of the professional environmental 
groups talk about wanting a more inclusive transportation plan- 
ning process, the facts are really quite different. Since ARTBA 
started its litigation alliance to help defend the planning process, 
the Sierra Club and many of its colleague organizations have 
fought relentlessly to keep ARTBA out of the process. The truth is 
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that these organizations do not want an inclusive process. They 
want to trump the planning process through court proceedings 
where they and they alone can drive the process. When the plan- 
ning process is allowed to be hijacked by any one individual view- 
point, bad decisions result. 

Please don’t forget, delays in transportation improvement 
projects have tragic consequences. Forty-two thousand people are 
killed each year on our Nation’s highways, 15,000 of these due to 
substandard roadway conditions, obsolete designs, or roadway haz- 
ards. Delay is not harmless, delay kills. 

Delays also have other costs as well. Besides increased conges- 
tion, when an area is in a conformity laps, it can be sanctioned 
with a loss of Federal highway and transit moneys. This happened 
in Atlanta for about a year and a half. Rather than penalizing 
areas that failed to meet air quality standards. Congress should 
consider rewarding those communities that make the greatest 
progress in cleaning their air. Using sanctions that cutoff badly 
needed transportation improvement funds only exacerbates the 
problem, resulting in increased congestion and worsened air qual- 
ity. Couldn’t we try using a carrot instead of a stick? 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we are headed for another conformity 
train wreck when EPA implements its new, tighter standards for 
ozone and particulate matter. Several hundred counties are going 
to get an expensive education in court in the conformity process. 

Mr. Chairman, I have included more detailed comments, as well 
as some proposed legislative fixes in my written testimony. I look 
forward to any questions you may have. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Michael? 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL REPLOGLE, TRANSPORTATION 
DIRECTOR, ENVIRONMENTAL DEFENSE 

Mr. Replogle. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee. Thank you for the opportunity to appear today. I’m 
Michael Replogle, Transportation Director of Environmental De- 
fense. I’m testifying today also on behalf of Sierra Club and the 
Surface Transportation Policy Project. 

Vehicles account for a large share of the air pollution that kills 
tens of thousands of Americans each year and injures millions. Pol- 
lution cuts from cleaner cars have been in part offset by growth in 
driving. Over 160 million Americans still live in areas with poor air 
quality, 14 million with asthma gasp for air when ozone levels rise. 
Those living near big roads can face cancer risks as high as 1 in 
500 from air toxics. And transportation greenhouse emissions are 
up 9 percent since 1990. 

DOT estimates the health effects of air pollution costs us $40 bil- 
lion to $65 billion a year, dwarfing the $27 billion in Eederal trans- 
portation spending. This hidden tax of over $600 a year per house- 
hold falls most heavily on our children, elders and infirm. Respond- 
ing to the failures of air quality controls between 1970 and 1990, 
Congress required transportation decisions to conform with SIPs. 
This has improved air quality accounting and spurred investments 
in cleaner fuels, vehicles and maintenance, transportation choices 
and smart growth that cuts traffic and pollution. 
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But conformity has only just gotten into gear since many ozone 
attainment SIPs were adopted only last year. Failure of transpor- 
tation plans to comply with SIPs is why most areas failed to meet 
ozone standards in 1987. Many areas again failed to attain by 
1999, because vehicle emissions weren’t cut to levels needed for at- 
tainment. While conformity is working, it faces challenges that 
could again cause SIPs to fail. Congress should require the use of 
best modeling practices to estimate future travel and emissions 
with clear DOT and EPA responsibilities to identify best practices, 
audit regional models and when timely, correction of deficiencies in 
these accounting systems. 

Congress should fund enhanced data collection, evaluation and 
analysis methods and create a transportation environmental re- 
search program. CMAQ should be reauthorized at a much higher 
level, recognizing the larger population in non-attainment areas. 
States have failed to spend one in four out of all CMAQ dollars, 
almost $3 billion. Let’s sub-allocate these funds to MPOs and get 
them spent. 

Congress must ensure priority funding for transit and economic 
incentive programs needed to attain air quality. Barriers to plan- 
ning and implementing facilities and services needed for attain- 
ment should be lowered. Non-attainment areas should get priority 
access to funds, such as projects to fund such projects using 
unprogrammed minimum guarantee funds and funds proposed for 
flex between funding categories by the States. 

Before 1990, some States cooked their books with unfunded 
promises of transit to offset pollution from new roads. The roads 
got built, the transit didn’t, and vehicle emissions soared, contrib- 
uting to the failure of SIPs in the 1970’s and 1980’s. Today con- 
formity and SIPs are undermined by lack of local match funds for 
transit, weak accounting for funds, lax Federal oversight of plan- 
ning requirements. Project costs are widely underestimated. 
FHWA’s failure to lapse fund balances unspent by the States as re- 
quired by law exacerbates a growing fiscal mess. 

Congress should assure the frequency of conformity supports 
timely attainment. Less frequent analysis means bigger surprises 
and less timely model updates. A 3- or 5-year cycle may fail to 
catch and correct fast growth in traffic or emissions. Schedule co- 
ordination must flow from good interagency coordination, not from 
less frequent checks and balances. 

EPA is already obligated by law to track and report non-attain- 
ment area emissions every 3 years, and assure remedial measures 
in SIPs are implemented when emission reduction targets aren’t 
met. SIPs will again fail if areas don’t consider long term impacts 
of major projects. 

Congress should ensure conformity lapses don’t block conformity 
exempt or emission reducing transportation projects from being 
added to non-conforming TIPs and transportation plans. FHWA 
should mitigate the adverse health impacts suffered by commu- 
nities exposed to air toxics caused by expansion of major highways. 
Congress should boost incentives for employer paid transit benefits, 
road pricing and use based car insurance, and investments in rail, 
bus, rapid transit, pedestrian, bicycle and intermodal travel, which 
can cut traffic and emissions growth by a quarter from trends and 
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boost transportation system performance in a very cost effective 
way. 

During the Atlanta Olympics, Georgia brought in a thousand 
more buses, promoted travel alternatives and incentives, and cut 
morning traffic and ozone by a quarter, cutting asthma incidents 
by 42 percent. We can replicate that success story elsewhere. 

I close by presenting you with letters from 16 national health 
and environmental leaders, asking Congress and the Administra- 
tion to enhance accounting for the effects of transportation on 
health, air quality and the environment. We look forward to work- 
ing with you on the reauthorization of TEA-21. I have more detail 
in my written testimony. Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. I believe you. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you all for very excellent statements. 
This is obviously an extremely important area that we’re looking 
at for the future of this Nation. So I will have some questions. 

Given the challenges posed by implementation of the revised 
ozone and fine particulate standards, should we increase the fund- 
ing for CMAQ and if so, by how much? 

We’ll start with Scott and move on down. 

Mr. Johnstone. As I said in my testimony, I certainly think that 
CMAQ funding should be increased. I think it goes with the wid- 
ening range of issues that we need to deal with, whether it’s ozone, 
particulate matter, greenhouse gases, air toxics. There’s more to do. 
Obviously it should be spent in ways that are thoughtful, in ways 
that will produce results. But there is real need to get our air 
clean. And this is a great program and a great way to make 
progress on that front. 

So I think we certainly should see an increase in the percentage 
of the transportation budget going to this work. 

Judge Harris. Mr. Chairman, we would concur, but there are 
uses that increases could allow more participation in. As you’ve 
heard and all of you know, particularly in our area, 80 percent of 
the problem on mobile is caused by about 10 percent of cars, which 
works out to be 40 percent, running through all those numbers, of 
our emission problems. And we’ve started something called the 
LIARP, which is low income assistance and repair or replacement 
program that the legislature authorized and will be kicking off Sep- 
tember 1st. It’s funded through some fees on inspections of vehi- 
cles. And it’s to help those who really are the backbone of all of our 
cities and areas in this country that do the very physical work most 
times of brick laying, of various construction projects, servers are 
McDonald’s, Wendy’s, wherever. They are the least able, again, to 
help themselves when faced with a $300 repair bill to get their ve- 
hicle into compliance. And our inspection stations are even worse, 
a vehicle that’s diagnosed as costing too much, which could be in 
excess of $600 to $1,000, to be repaired. 

So they need assistance, you know, $1,000 won’t buy a vehicle. 
But we feel this is a way to help address some of the most pol- 
luting, and certainly we could have the ability to then use some of 
the CMAQ funds, again, not all of them, I think, back into partner- 
ships. Certainly the State of Texas has put forward and effort, and 
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if some moneys could be put together to help that, I think it would 
really benefit the entire country to get those cars off the road. 

Ms. Terry. We certainly agree that we need more CMAQ dollars. 
Given the health effects of particulate pollution an increased em- 
phasis there is absolutely essential. As we look at the health ef- 
fects, we see from the studies that the “safe levels” continue to be 
even more difficult to achieve than we had thought previously. So 
combining additional CMAQ moneys with that focus, and with a 
really long term vision for continuing the declining emissions, 
while progress has been tremendous, we still have a very long way 
to go. 

Mr. Stephenson. My view would be that an increase would be 
appropriate to the extent that you have an increase in the overall 
investment in transportation in the country. And further, to the ex- 
tent that you have quantifiable results and measurable accountable 
programs that you’re funding with it. 

Mr. Replogle. I think the CMAQ program is a very effective 
program and one that should be increased proportionate to the in- 
crease in population in non-attainment areas. In 1999, there were 
about 54 million people living in areas that didn’t meet the 1 hour 
ozone standard, which is the basis for allocating CMAQ dollars 
today. According to EPA’s latest data, 123 million people live in the 
333 counties that violate the 8-hour ozone standard, and 82 million 
live in 173 counties that violate the PM fine standards. 

So together, when EPA makes its designations, there’s likely to 
be somewhere between 150 and 165 million people living in non- 
attainment areas that ought to be fully eligible for those CMAQ 
dollars. So we really need a several fold increase in this program, 
simply to avoid diluting the level of effort in current non-attain- 
ment areas. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Scott, thank you for taking the 
time to come down and be with us today. Assuming that we can 
get power plant pollution under control at some point soon, what 
else can Vermont do to address the other air quality problems of 
vehicles? 

Mr. Johnstone. First let’s hope we get the former taken care of, 
and we’ll continue on the work to get that done through the law- 
suits we’re a party to. There are other sources in Vermont, and 
clearly, surface transportation is where we have to start. It’s al- 
most half of our in-State sources come from vehicles. So that’s 
where we’ve got to start. And whether it’s continuing with the Cali- 
fornia low emission program, whether it’s promoting the light rail 
and various train service that we’ve got, even in a rural State like 
Vermont. Park and rides most people think don’t work in rural 
areas. But look around Vermont. Every place we’ve got one, it’s 
full. 

So we can make great progress. And I would add too that I am 
more convinced every day that critical to solving the air quality 
problem is finally addressing the issue of how we grow. It’s not a 
question of do we grow or don’t we grow from my perspective. It 
is how we grow. If the sprawl that we face is what creates this in- 
creased mileage that everyone is talking about that we travel in 
our cars, it’s how we grow. And that really comes back to how we 
fund projects, from my perspective. In Vermont, we’re using up our 
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land at a rate that’s two or three times that which our population 
growth is growing. That’s not sustainable, and it’s really an issue 
we’ve got to address if we’re going to meet our air quality goals. 
And frankly, have a sustainable Vermont that people want to live 
in. 

So those are the primary sources. Then after surface transpor- 
tation, we’ve got to meet our residential heating and our business 
sector needs by replacing energy sources that are fossil fuel today 
with cleaner technology and different technology. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Lynn, unfortunately, the Admin- 
istration and Congress are not in a rush to take any steps to sig- 
nificantly reduce greenhouse gases from the transportation sector. 
So I’m glad to see that California has stepped up to the plate. Can 
you please tell us about the California program to reduce green- 
house gas emissions from mobile sources? 

Ms. Terry. Certainly. Governor Davis just signed a bill that will 
require the Air Resources Board to adopt regulations by January 
1st of 2005 to reduce greenhouse gas emissions to the maximum 
extent feasible in a cost effective manner. It requires the board to 
look at passenger cars and that includes everything that people 
typically drive, from small sedans, sports cars, to SUVs, and look 
at ways to reduce greenhouse gas pollutants. We’re required to look 
at alternatives, to provide flexibility, to look at consumer costs. But 
other than that, we’re free to look at the gamut of technological so- 
lutions. 

We also have clear directions from the legislature not to prohibit 
certain vehicle types, not to address speed limits, gasoline pricing, 
those kinds of strategies. It is very much a technology focus. 

So we will be integrating those kinds of regulations with our 
technology assessments that we’re doing to address those on a par- 
ticulate pollution. So it will be looked at in that context. The legis- 
lature, recognizing the innovative approaches that were possible, 
has asked us to provide a year for formal review by the legislature, 
including legislative hearings. They do not have veto power over 
the regulations, but certainly they have the opportunity to consider 
legislation if they want to go to different directions. 

But we see this whole approach as very compatible with our 
longstanding history of technology advancement in the vehicle sec- 
tor. So we have a lot of work to do. 

Senator Jeffords. We appreciate the work you are doing. 

Michael, your in-depth knowledge on the topic has been of great 
assistance to the committee in the past, and we look forward to 
your help in the future. How can we get better resources to the 
States and the planners, to ensure that the successes continue to 
outnumber the failures in the area? 

Mr. Replogle. I think it’s important to increase the setasides for 
planning, for metropolitan planning, and perhaps to create a new 
setaside for State planning, to create integrated transportation nat- 
ural resource and growth management plans. A lot of the problems 
that I think we see in the disconnect between air quality and 
transportation come because for decades transportation was a 
world of its own that developed a system to meet the externally de- 
veloped forecasts for growth of land use. 
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Today, over the last decade, we have begun to change that, so 
the transportation planners and air quality planners are sitting 
down routinely, coordinating their activities. I think we can extend 
that to other areas of water planning, greenhouse gas emission re- 
duction planning, protection of sensitive habitats and other natural 
resources and historic resources, so that we can make sure that 
transportation projects, as they move into the environmental re- 
view process, are the right projects that have avoided adverse im- 
pacts by recognizing where sensitive resources were, and by recog- 
nizing what lands of things we ought to be investing in to minimize 
damage to our environment and to maximize benefits for our soci- 
ety and cost effectiveness in our spending of transportation dollars. 

In that way, we can minimize the costs of pollution cleanup, be- 
cause we won’t have to clean up as much pollution. This is where 
markets make real sense and information makes real sense. Inte- 
grating the activities of our agencies to meet broader societal goals 
beyond just mobility is a key part of making sure that we get the 
right intelligence. 

We also need some help at the national level. I think creating a 
national program for transportation environmental research as the 
National Academy of Sciences committee just recently rec- 
ommended would be an excellent step in the right direction. It’s a 
program that needs $15 million to get started. 

We need to be investing in a clearinghouse for better transpor- 
tation modeling and emission modeling practices. The U.S. DOT 
today still spends a fraction of what was spent even 20 years ago 
on developing appropriate modeling techniques to evaluate travel 
behavior changes as a result of transportation. We need a new gen- 
eration of models that help us to do better decisionmaking and sup- 
port elected officials and the public with good information. 

Finally, I’d say we need to make sure that the transportation 
planning process at all levels is looking at alternative scenarios, in- 
stead of just looking at one size fits all, one approach, business as 
usual track, we need to make sure that transportation plans and 
programs also consider system management strategies that can 
help meet our needs for mobility with less vehicle miles of travel, 
less land consumption for urbanization and less emissions. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Ron, your testimony was that 
there should be consistent, submitted frequencies for SIPs and 
TIPs. Do you have any specific solutions in mind? 

Judge Harris. I think we would be working these out purely 
with the technicians that understand this. But I do know in our 
area that it has become increasingly difficult to map out transpor- 
tation projects that ultimately will reduce congestion, which I be- 
lieve does reduce air emissions for cars running versus stop and 
start. And we’ve been working very hard to be in conformity and 
to clean up the air. With this movement around, for instance, right 
now we’re facing, and I think the legislature will fix this funding 
shortfall, which has jeopardized our current proposed SIP. 

And if that should happen, then 60 to 90 days later, we would 
be in a conformity freeze, even though we are doing just about ev- 
erything we can do, and the citizens are behind us, businesses are 
behind us. We wouldn’t even have time to rearrange those plans 
to make it work. And yet we’ve been working on these conformity 
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plans diligently for years. Just this little blip could throw us out 
of conformity. I think this is not untrue across the Nation, as 
you’ve heard this morning. But that’s our imminent piece, and of 
course, we’re working to not get to that point. 

But still, beyond that, for consistency in planning, it would help 
if we could marry up those dates. 

Senator Jeffords. James, you said that one of the best ways to 
achieve the goals of better air quality and reduce congestion is by 
reducing bottlenecks on the Nation’s roads. Are you aware of any 
recent studies which show that those kinds of projects would im- 
prove the quality in the short and long term? 

Mr. Stephenson. It would improve air quality? 

Senator Jeffords. Air quality. 

Mr. Stephenson. Reducing bottlenecks, you mean a study as op- 
posed to just using common sense and understanding that cars 
going through an intersection instead of stopping and starting 
produce more pollution? 

Senator Jeffords. Yes. 

Mr. Stephenson. I’m not aware of one. I’ll see if I can get one 
and send it to you. I know there are studies that show that cars 
produce less pollution at about 40 or 50 miles an hour than they 
do either idling or when they’re accelerating or from a stop. 

Senator Jeffords. Scott, as you said, Vermont is lucky to be an 
attainment State. You suggested some changes to the CMAQ for- 
mula, so that Vermont could stay in attainment. Does this change 
become increasingly necessary as the revised standards go into ef- 
fect? 

Mr. Johnstone. I think it does, because we will have more and 
more challenges in Vermont, both as standards get harder over 
time, which ought to happen, and as we face continued problems 
of other air pollution sources. We’ve got a hard job to stay in at- 
tainment. We are there, and I’m proud to say that. We’re not there 
by much. And I don’t want Vermont to be facing non-attainment. 

So we need to take this issue on, that’s why we take it so seri- 
ously. I sometimes get folks in Vermont saying, why do you guys 
work so hard on air quality? We are in attainment. Well, that’s ex- 
actly the point. We want to stay there. And there are major chal- 
lenges. As our vehicle miles traveled just continue to balloon, we 
are in danger of falling out of attainment. So it’s really important 
for us to face that challenge and stay where we’re at, because it’s 
a lot better to be in attainment than non, from my perspective. 

Senator Jeffords. We’re ready to help in any way we can, with- 
out cheating. 

Mr. Johnstone. Of course. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. Michael, what should Congress do while EPA 
considers revising its rule on mobile source air toxics? 

Mr. Replogle. I think one of the important steps to take is to 
first of all, make CMAQ dollars available to communities to help 
deal with air toxics problems. Second, make sure that the Federal 
Highway Administration is considering and avoiding or mitigating 
the impact, the health impacts of air toxics on communities af- 
fected by increased air toxics caused by expansion of highways. 
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This is an issue that’s coming up in Las Vegas and a number of 
other places around the country. 

Third, I think make sure that there is continued timely progress 
to implement cleaner diesel technologies and no backsliding on the 
programs that have been put in place for that. I think fourth, do 
everything possible to encourage early adoption and availability of 
low sulfur diesel fuel, and the provision of incentives and programs 
for States to adopt to reduce the off-road diesel emissions, which 
are a significant contributor to air toxics. There are a lot of things 
that need to be done. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Lynn, you mentioned that Cali- 
fornia will be revising 23 SIPs over the next year. What kinds of 
resources does it take to manage that kind of effort? And do you 
think it will all be done in time to avoid a conformity lapse? 

Ms. Terry. It will be done in time to avoid a conformity lapse. 
It will be a long year. Fortunately, some of those SIPs are for car- 
bon monoxide, and it really does amount to a reconciling of emis- 
sion inventories. But the sort of technical aspects aside, the reality 
is we still have to go through, in California, a local level process 
of public comment hearings, again at the State level, and then EPA 
has to approve those plans. So it’s a workload at all three levels. 
And U.S. EPA Region IX has been terrific in sitting down with us 
and trying to prioritize and work through the timeframes. But it’s 
a huge resource burden for all of those levels of Government. And 
what we’d really like to do is focus on those areas that are far from 
meeting the standards, have a long way to go and we really need 
to come up with new, innovative control strategies. 

So that was really the heart of our comments about a stream- 
lining mechanism, and we’re going to try to develop one as we go 
through this process in the next few months. I think that will give 
us some very specific recommendations that we’d like to put into 
the record in terms of when streamlining makes sense and when 
a comprehensive revision is really unnecessary, so that this funda- 
mental concept of conformity does work. 

Senator Jeffords. I want to welcome Senator Carper here. The 
questions are yours now. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS R. CARPER, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF DELAWARE 

Senator Carper. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

I apologize for not being here earlier. We have, as you know, a 
number of hearings that are going on in this building, and I’ve 
been trying to get to all of them. I’m just glad that you’re still here. 

The question I have relates to the use, providing States and local 
governments with some discretion in using congestion mitigation 
funding from the Federal Government for passenger rail purposes. 
Have any of you discussed this in any of your comments? Has it 
been raised at all in your comments today? 

[Witnesses respond in the negative.] 

Senator Carper. Before I joined Senator Jeffords, I was Governor 
of Delaware for 8 years, and involved in the National Governors 
Association. I always thought it was peculiar that we in the States 
could use our congestion mitigation money for bicycle paths, we 
could use it for freight railroads, we could use it for roads, high- 
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ways, bridges, but we could not use it, didn’t have the discretion 
to use any of our congestion mitigation money for inter-city pas- 
senger rail, even if that made sense in terms of reducing conges- 
tion. 

The Senate has passed, I suspect with the vote of our chairman 
on a couple of occasions, legislation providing flexibility to Gov- 
ernors and others in States to use their congestion mitigation 
money and some other Federal transportation moneys more flexibly 
to support not only bicycle paths, freight railroads, building roads, 
highways, bridges, but also provide some additional funding for 
passenger rail service, if that made sense in the discretion of chief 
executives in our States. I would just ask if any of you care to com- 
ment on that notion. Is that a good idea, bad idea? Is that an idea 
whose time has come, has gone? 

Mr. Replogle. I think it’s an artificial restriction. I think the 
funds should be available for passenger rail, and I think States 
should also be looking at opportunities for more widespread use of 
the national highway system funds to support passenger rail serv- 
ices. Because usually passenger rail is in fact operating to serve the 
same markets that are served by the national highway system. 

Ms. Terry. And we certainly support flexibility in the use of 
CMAQ funds. A lot of the discussion this morning has been about 
cost effectiveness. But certainly in California, air quality is a very 
long term problem. So passenger rail in our view really needs to 
be part of the long term future. 

Mr. Johnstone. I certainly would support that flexibility from 
Vermont’s perspective. But with the notion, and I think it would 
be an easy test, for any passenger rail service I can think of I just 
don’t want it to come back to some nexus with improvement in air 
quality, which I think would be an easy test to accomplish. 

Judge Harris. I think. Senator, any time you can allow the local 
folks to focus on issues that are specific to their areas, we’re all 
better off. Certainly trains, we’ve got a couple moving between cit- 
ies in Texas that do take a lot of people off. I’ve watched them and 
been at those stations. But again, the word flexibility is always an 
outstanding attribute for any legislation. 

Senator Carper. Mr. Stephenson, I see you’re with the American 
Road and Transportation Builders Association. 

Mr. Stephenson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carper. I would welcome any comments that you have, 
pro or con. 

Mr. Stephenson. My perspective is, I think, similar to Judge 
Harris’s, that flexibility is good. I would urge that any restrictions 
that were placed on that flexibility be in the nature of calling for 
quantifiable and measurable results in terms of not just emissions, 
but that first word that the C stands for, which is congestion. 

Senator Carper. Mr. Chairman, I’m glad you and the witnesses 
were still here, and I appreciate very much the chance to raise 
some questions. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, we were waiting for your arrival. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Carper. Why didn’t that first panel wait, too? No, I’m 
just kidding. Thank you. Thank you all. 

Can I ask a question of Mr. Johnstone? Are you from Vermont? 
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Mr. Johnstone. I am. 

Senator Carper. My recollection is that Vermont uses its local 
and State moneys to fund some passenger rail services. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Johnstone. I believe that’s true, yes. 

Senator Carper. President Bush, in his recommendations to 
Congress with respect to Amtrak, deals with the use of States, the 
ability of States to use their own money. In fact, I think there’s an 
expectation that the present Bush Administration has, as we go 
forward with passenger rail service in the 21st century, to the ex- 
tent that the Federal Government continues to play a role, the 
States should play a role, too. I would just note for the record that 
Vermont is one of the States that’s been very active in providing 
its own funds to help support inter-city passenger rail service. I 
think it may go on to Canada, as I recall. I’m not sure. 

Mr. Johnstone. I don’t think it does through rail at this time. 
The rail connects to bus service. But the direct rail connection is 
something that over the past few years hasn’t been able to be con- 
tinued. 

Senator Carper. I think part and parcel, if we’re going to act on 
that aspect of the President’s recommendation, in which we would 
expect States to do more to support train service, it may not make 
money, it may not be finished. In my own judgment, it simply 
makes sense to give States some additional flexibility with respect, 
for example, to their congestion mitigation money to help make 
ends meet. But not to require that, but to give States and Gov- 
ernors that flexibility and those tools. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. I agree with you on that. Vermont used to 
have a direct train service to Montreal, but union problems made 
it impossible. So they bus them up from the end in Vermont. 

Senator Carper. We even had a name for that train. It’s called 
the Montrealer. 

Senator Jeffords. Yes, those were the good old days. Maybe 
some day it will come back. 

Well, thank you. This has been a very exciting time for me to 
talk with people that really are involved and knowledgeable and 
enthusiastic. Thanks. It made my day. I hope it helped yours. 
Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the committee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at the call of the chair.] 

[Additional statements submitted for the record follow:] 

Statement of Hon. Jon S. Corzine, U.S. Senator from the State of New 

Jersey 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding these continuing hearings on the reauthor- 
ization of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century — TEA-21, and I’d like 
to join you in welcoming our witnesses. 

The issue of air quality is very important to me. Most of the state I represent — 
New Jersey — is designated as a “non-attainment area” for the Clean Air Act criteria 
pollutants. This degree of air pollution affects the health and well-being of our resi- 
dents, especially the young, the elderly and the infirm. While much of our air pollu- 
tion comes from out-of-state sources, there is no doubt that the cars on our roads 
contribute as well. 

To its credit. New Jersey has taken steps to help itself We’ve instituted such con- 
gestion reducing measures as EZ-Pass. We’ve invested heavily in new rail systems 
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to help get more drivers off the roads. And we’ve revamped our motor vehicle inspec- 
tion system to help ensure that cars meet tougher Federal air quality standards. 

But New Jersey and states like it need more help, Mr. Chairman. We need assist- 
ance from the Federal Government in programs like the Congestion Mitigation and 
Air Quality Program. I look forward to an ongoing dialog in the committee as to 
how to make this good program even better as we re-authorize TEA-21. And we 
need to look into other measures that will help states help themselves. 

But we also need to do more to reduce vehicle emissions by requiring automakers 
to raise gasoline efficiency standards. I was disappointed when Congress failed to 
include an increase in CAFE standards as it considered the Energy bill. I hope we 
get the chance to do so again. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing and I look forward to 
hearing from our witnesses. 


Statement of Mary E. Peters, Administrator, Federal Highway 
Administration, Department of Transportation 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for this opportunity to 
discuss implementation of the transportation and air quality provisions of the Clean 
Air Act (CAA) and the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). 

Meeting the dual challenges of congestion relief and air quality improvement is 
a high priority for all of us at the Department of Transportation, as I know it is 
for members of this committee. In TEA-21, you gave us new tools and authorities 
to assist us in achieving this goal, and we are proud of the progress that has been 
made. In reauthorization, the Department wants to continue to buildupon the suc- 
cesses of TEA-21 and the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 
(ISTEA). Yet, as Secretary Mineta stated at a hearing before you earlier this year, 
we have an obligation to do much more to address surface transportation concerns. 
Secretary Mineta has also noted that one of the core principles of the Department’s 
reauthorization efforts is ensuring an efficient infrastructure while retaining envi- 
ronmental protections that enhance our quality of life. 

In my testimony today, I will address three main points. First, I want to assure 
you that progress has been made in reducing transportation-related emissions of 
pollutants, and that the Department of Transportation is committed to doing its 
part to ensure progress continues. Second, I will describe how the Congestion Miti- 
gation and Air Quality Improvement Program (CMAQ) has assisted States and lo- 
calities in addressing their mobility, air quality, and quality of life concerns. Finally, 
I want to restate the commitment of the Federal Highway Administration and the 
Department to work with our transportation planning and air quality planning part- 
ners for effective coordination of the transportation and air quality planning proc- 
esses. 


continued focus on air quality improvements 

As a Nation, we have made remarkable improvements in reducing air pollution, 
especially pollution that comes from transportation sources. Where transportation is 
a significant source of pollutants, the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) re- 
ports that ozone (formed by the reaction of volatile organic compounds (VOC) and 
oxides of nitrogen (NOx)), carbon monoxide (CO), and particulate matter (PM), have 
all decreased substantially since 1970. A majority of the areas designated as non- 
attainment since 1990 now meet national air quality standards. Air quality moni- 
toring data through 2000 shows that 76 out of 78 carbon monoxide nonattainment 
areas, 69 out of 85 coarse particulate matter (PMio) areas, and 81 out of 101 ozone 
areas no longer show air pollution levels that exceed the national ambient air qual- 
ity standards. And, while the CAA has led to reduced pollutant emissions from all 
air pollution sources, the greatest success can be found in the reduction of motor 
vehicle emissions: CQ emissions have been reduced by 43 percent since 1970, PMio 
emissions reduced by 33 percent, and VOC emissions by 59 percent from motor vehi- 
cles (see Attachment). While NOx emissions increased by 16 percent over the period, 
the rate of increase was less than the increase from all sources (21 percent). And, 
NOx emissions from automobiles (excluding sport utility vehicles (SUVs) and light 
trucks) decreased by 31 percent. For VOC and CO, motor vehicle emission reduc- 
tions were greater than the reductions from all other sources. Thus, motor vehicle 
emissions now make up a smaller percentage of total emissions. In 1970, motor ve- 
hicles contributed 59 percent of total emissions of carbon monoxide, NOx, VOCs, 
and PMio, when compared to stationary, area, and non-road mobile sources. How- 
ever, by 1999, the motor vehicle portion of emissions of these pollutants dropped to 
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48 percent. Most of these emissions reductions have resulted from stricter emissions 
standards, improved engine technology, and cleaner fuels. 

It is especially important to note that these reductions in emissions were accom- 
plished during a period of 33 percent increase in population, 147 percent growth in 
gross domestic product (GDP), and 143 percent increase in vehicle miles traveled. 
The automotive, fuels, highway, and transit communities have managed to achieve 
this success in improving air quality while at the same time working to address in- 
creasing demands to improve mobility. 

The downward trend achieved in emissions is expected to continue into the future. 
Engines and fuels are to become even cleaner under recent EPA-issued regulations 
for emissions standards and cleaner fuel requirements. Between 2004 and 2007, 
more protective tailpipe emissions standards will be phased in for all passenger ve- 
hicles, including SUVs, minivans, vans, and pick-up trucks. This regulation marks 
the first time that larger SUVs and other light-duty trucks will be subject to the 
same national pollution standards as cars. In addition, the EPA tightened standards 
for sulfur in gasoline, which will ensure the effectiveness of low-emission control 
technologies in vehicles and reduce harmful air pollution. When the new tailpipe 
and sulfur standards are implemented, Americans will benefit from the clean-air 
equivalent of removing 164 million cars from the road. These new standards require 
all passenger vehicles sold after the phase-in period to be 77 to 95 percent cleaner 
than those on the road today, and will reduce the sulfur content of gasoline by up 
to 90 percent. 

We expect that motor vehicle emissions will be reduced as new heavy-duty vehi- 
cles that meet the 2004 emissions standards for heavy-duty engine standards enter 
the fleet. Beginning with the 2007 model, heavy-duty engines for trucks and buses 
must meet even tighter emissions standards, and the level of sulfur in diesel fuel 
must be reduced by 97 percent by mid-2006. As a result, after a phase-in period, 
each new truck and bus will be more than 90 percent cleaner than current models. 
In addition to tighter standards, the Federal Transit Administration (FTA) has been 
working with industry to develop and demonstrate low-and zero-emissions advanced 
propulsion technologies for transit buses, including hybrid-electric, battery electric, 
and fuel cell-powered buses. Under FTA/DOT leadership, a national program is un- 
derway to accelerate the development and commercial viability of these advanced 
technologies. 

However, despite dramatic improvements in air quality, some of the nation’s larg- 
est metropolitan areas still face challenges in meeting the current ozone standard 
(also known as the 1-hour standard due to the averaging time for the ozone con- 
centration levels). Furthermore, the Nation as a whole, and the transportation com- 
munity in particular, face additional challenges as new air quality standards are im- 
plemented. The new 8-hour ozone and fine particulate (PM 25 ) standards will be 
more stringent, and many areas across the eastern U.S. and in California have pol- 
lution levels now exceeding these standards. Some of these areas, including small 
urban and rural areas, may be designated nonattainment for the first time. Other 
existing nonattainment areas may become larger and involve more jurisdictions 
under the new standards. The Department and EPA are working with these areas 
to increase their capacity to deal with new nonattainment designations. 

CONGESTION MITIGATION AND AIR QUALITY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 

We have learned a great deal about transportation and air quality over the last 
30 years, and over the last 10 years in particular. One thing we have learned is 
that there is no one “right way” to address transportation needs that meets the re- 
quirements of the entire nation. The transportation needs of Houston differ mark- 
edly from those of Chicago. This is doubly true when trying to reduce congestion 
and improve air quality. We have also learned that if we are to address our mobility 
and air quality needs simultaneously, we must incorporate national approaches, 
State and local planning, and project-level investments. 

The CMAQ Program was established in 1992 by ISTEA as one of the programs 
designed to provide States and metropolitan areas flexibility to better address their 
particular needs. The CMAQ program is the only Federal transportation program 
specifically targeted at air quality improvements. Through this program, we have 
provided $6 billion during the life of ISTEA and $8 billion under TEA-21 (1998- 
2003) to States and local governments for innovative programs and projects that 
demonstrate an air quality benefit and contribute to attainment of a national ambi- 
ent air quality standard. 

The concept of the CMAQ program is to provide needed flexibility to fund trans- 
portation improvements, whether they be highway, transit, shared ride, bicycle and 
pedestrian or other types of projects. This flexible approach allows for investments 
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that cross traditional boundaries of the Federal-aid program to support projects fo- 
cused on transit systems, alternative fuels and vehicles, intermodal highway facili- 
ties, emissions inspection and maintenance (I&M) programs, and a host of other 
projects. 

The CMAQ program has also supported more highway and systems management 
improvements that contribute to emissions reductions through traffic flow enhance- 
ments or other means, and has been an important funding source in the implemen- 
tation of Intelligent Transportation Systems (ITS). In Arizona, for example, CMAQ 
funding accounted for 87 percent of the Federal funds used for ITS investments. 

Overview of CMAQ-Funded Projects 

Through fiscal year 2001, about $9.5 billion had been obligated under the CMAQ 
program. According to the latest data, the majority of CMAQ funding goes for new 
and enhanced transit services and traffic flow improvements that ease congestion, 
reduce starts and stops, and reduce emissions. These two categories are the back- 
bone of any metropolitan area’s transportation system, but they are also the most 
capital-intensive of the types of projects eligible under the program. 

A breakdown of CMAQ funding is provided in the table below. 

CMAQ Funding by Type of Project 

1992-1999 


Type of Project 


Amount Obligated ($ 
Millions) 


Percent 


Transit 

Traffic Flow 

Shared Ride 

Demand Managemenf 

Bicycle/Pedestrian 

Inspection and Maintenance and Other 

States with no Nonattainment or Maintenance Areas 


$2,700 

43 percent 

$2,042 

32 percent 

$260 

4 percent 

$214 

3 percent 

$198 

3 percent 

$445 

7 percent 

$430 

7 percent 


In recent years, there has been a significant increase in the amount of CMAQ 
funding used for emissions I&M programs. Both Illinois and New Jersey have used 
CMAQ funding extensively for this purpose. In fact, 75 percent of New Jersey’s re- 
cent CMAQ funding has been used for its I&M program. This is noteworthy because 
I&M programs have proven to be important strategies for meeting Federal air qual- 
ity standards, demonstrating relatively large emission reductions, especially in 
acute ozone nonattainment areas. 

The Benefits of the CMAQ Program 

Some CMAQ projects and programs, for example those supporting vehicle I&M 
programs, have registered notable emissions reductions. According to the States’ an- 
nual CMAQ reports, I&M programs can yield about 5 tons per day in VOC in Illi- 
nois to over 40 tons per day in New Jersey. Regional projects, like traffic manage- 
ment centers and other projects that contribute to a modern, intelligent transpor- 
tation system, also demonstrate larger emissions reductions than local or corridor 
level projects. Finally, we foresee greater potential for projects that advance new ve- 
hicle and fuel technologies. On the transit side, funding for bus replacement, remov- 
ing older higher polluting vehicles from city streets in favor of newer models, has 
shown results, as have heavy-duty diesel retrofit programs and the introduction of 
alternative fuels. 

Further, even the more traditional transportation control measures (TCMs), such 
as High Occupancy Vehicle Lanes (HOV), turn lanes, and new buses, funded under 
the CMAQ program can help our State and local partners achieve other goals in ad- 
dition to improving air quality. They improve our quality of life, by reducing pollu- 
tion, by relieving congestion, and by allowing us to walk or bike in a more pleasant 
environment. 

Finally, the flexibility of the CMAQ program supports experimentation by our 
partners in the States and metropolitan planning organizations (MPOs) to meet 
travel demand in the most environmentally sensitive ways. In addition to ITS serv- 
ices, intermodal projects, and I&M programs, the CMAQ program has funded: 

• Station cars and car-sharing programs 

• Telecommuting 

• Parking cash-out programs 

• New vehicle technologies, including fuel cell vehicles 

• Alternative fuels 
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• Public-private partnerships 

• Transit-oriented development 

The National Academy of Sciences (NAS) recently released a comprehensive as- 
sessment of the CMAQ program. A number of findings and recommendations were 
offered, with the study concluding the program is valuable to State and local govern- 
ments and should be continued. The assessment highlighted in particular the impor- 
tance of the program’s flexibility, encouragement of innovative approaches to reduce 
emissions, and support for new partnerships across jurisdictions. 

Recent Issues 

In recent discussions, our stakeholders have raised several issues about the 
CMAQ program and its role in the overall surface transportation program. The first 
involves concerns about the CMAQ funding formula. The statutory formula appor- 
tions funds to the States based on the population living in nonattainment and main- 
tenance areas and the severity of the ozone and CO pollution problem. However, the 
statutory formula does not include factors for the EPA’s new air quality standards. 
Thus, a State whose nonattainment population will grow under the new EPA stand- 
ards will receive no comparable increase in CMAQ funding. The NAS report and 
others in the air quality community have also pointed out the importance of ad- 
dressing the new fine particulate matter standard, because of the mortality impacts 
associated with this type of pollution. 

Expanding the eligible use of CMAQ funding for operating assistance constitutes 
a second issue. One of the current strengths of the program is the focus on improve- 
ment projects, which could be diminished by providing assistance for routine oper- 
ations. Currently, we provide operating assistance for up to 3 years under the 
CMAQ program for new services to help them get established 

A third issue that has been raised is whether to expand CMAQ funding to areas 
outside of existing nonattainment and maintenance areas. In January of this year, 
we published a Eederal Register notice maintaining our current policy of limiting 
funding to nonattainment and maintenance areas, but allowing projects to be fund- 
ed that are in close proximity to, and primarily benefiting, a nonattainment or 
maintenance area. Comments to tbe docket revealed that our stakeholders are di- 
vided on the issue of funding outside of existing nonattainment and maintenance 
areas, although the majority of States and MPOs favored retention of our current 
policy. 

We will consider these issues as we develop our reauthorization recommendations. 

THE TRANSPORTATION CONFORMITY PROCESS: COORDINATING TRANSPORTATION AND AIR 

QUALITY PLANNING 

Conformity refers to a requirement of the CAA that is designed to ensure that 
federally funded or approved highway and transit projects conform to the air quality 
goals and priorities established in a State’s implementation plan (SIP). For pro- 
grams administered by the Federal Highway Administration and the Federal Tran- 
sit Administration, we determine whether highway and transit projects conform to 
a State’s SIP by comparing the total expected air quality emissions from the whole 
transportation system within the nonattainment or maintenance area, including the 
expected emissions that would result from projects contained in the transportation 
plan and transportation improvement program (TIP), with the emissions budget for 
motor vehicles in the SIP. 

A failure or inability to make a conformity determination by the required deadline 
is referred to as a “conformity lapse.” During a conformity lapse, the use of Federal 
highway and transit funds is restricted. Currently, most areas of the country are 
in conformity. But, as of July 22, 2002, five areas are in a conformity lapse. 

Fulfilling the transportation conformity requirements has created stronger institu- 
tional links between two sets of agencies — transportation and air quality — that oper- 
ated quite independently of each other prior to enactment of the Clean Air Act 
Amendments of 1990 (CAAA). This interagency consultation has played a crucial 
role in the development of more realistic and achievable transportation and air qual- 
ity plans. In addition, the transportation conformity provisions have been instru- 
mental in fostering improvements to the travel demand and emissions modeling 
processes, because of the specificity of data necessary to meet conformity require- 
ments. 

We now have almost a decade of experience in implementing the transportation 
conformity provisions of the CAAA and, despite successes, our stakeholders indicate 
that there remain opportunities to improve the transportation conformity process. 
Transportation conformity was intended to form strong linkages between the trans- 
portation and air quality planning processes. However, there is a concern among 
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transportation agencies-and even some air quality agencies-that transportation 
plans and SIPs are not synchronized with one another due to different planning ho- 
rizons and update frequencies. This sometimes causes “lapses” in conformity, often 
disrupting the transportation funding process. While transportation plans have very 
long planning horizons and have to be updated frequently, most air quality plans 
have comparatively shorter planning horizons and are updated less frequently. 

TEA-2 1 and the CAA require that transportation plans must cover at least 20 
years and be found conforming for that entire time period. However, air quality 
plans have much shorter planning horizons, often only 6-10 years, resulting in a 
“mismatch” in which transportation plans must consider emissions controls in the 
absence of comprehensive air quality planning. Without comprehensive air quality 
planning, there is no analysis of the most cost-effective emissions controls across all 
sources beyond the end of the SIP timeframe. If an MPO has a conformity problem 
in the timeframe beyond that covered by the SIP, it has limited options for achiev- 
ing substantive emissions reductions with programs over which the transportation 
agencies have control. Traditional TCMs have little impact on regional emissions 
levels, and such strategies will provide even fewer reductions in the future, as tech- 
nology continues to reduce total mobile source emissions. Although MPOs bear the 
responsibility of assuring that plans conform to air quality budgets, they do not 
have the authority under current law to establish more effective measures, like I&M 
programs or reformulated fuels. That process of identif 3 dng future control strategies 
is the intended purpose of the SIP. 

This “mismatch” can be further aggravated by differences in the frequency with 
which transportation plans and air quality plans are updated. Conformity deter- 
minations for transportation plans must be made at least every 3 years, must be 
based on the latest demographic and travel information, and must use the latest 
emissions estimation model. However, air quality plans are not updated on a reg- 
ular cycle, and may reflect out-of-date assumptions or may have been developed 
using an outdated emissions estimation model. When a conformity analysis is per- 
formed in such a situation, it is impossible to determine whether the emissions asso- 
ciated with the transportation plan are truly consistent with the emissions budget 
in the air quality plan. This may be because the transportation plan emissions were 
estimated under one set of assumptions and model, while the emissions budget was 
developed under another. Our stakeholders have reported that such situations have 
occurred and are likely to happen again with the recent release of a new emissions 
estimation model. 

EPA, in coordination with U.S. DOT, has allowed a 2-year grace period before 
States have to use the new emission model, MOBILE6, for conformity. EPA also re- 
quires that SIPs that are started after the official release use MOBILES. While the 
Clean Air Act does not require SIP updates in all cases, EPA guidance encourages 
States to evaluate the effects of MOBILES early to plan for any needed SIP updates 
to accommodate change. 

Our stakeholders indicate that conformity lapses have occurred because areas 
could not complete the complex, comprehensive transportation planning and con- 
formity processes within the required timeframes, even though they met their emis- 
sions budgets. Data collection, model development, public outreach, and consensus 
building can all take a considerable amount of time and resources. MPOs also face 
other daily challenges of ever-increasing congestion, transportation needs due to eco- 
nomic growth, protection of water quality and other environmental resources, effi- 
cient freight management, safety, and security. 

Many of our stakeholders have suggested bringing the planning horizons and fre- 
quency of updates of both the transportation plans and air quality plans much clos- 
er together. Some have suggested a shorter planning horizon, and less frequent up- 
dates, while others have suggested a longer air quality planning horizon. We note 
that some area have opted to voluntarily extend their air quality planning horizons. 

In any case, some stakeholders have suggested it is in the best interests of an 
effective, integrated process that the air quality plans and the transportation plans 
are both using the latest, and most consistent, set of planning assumptions, and 
that the air quality plans include the necessary control measures to ensure timely 
attainment of the standards. Stakeholders have stated that this would also help us 
anticipate air quality problems and correct them in a more proactive and coordi- 
nated transportation and air quality planning process. 

The “mismatch” issue also extends to the consequences associated with an area’s 
failure to demonstrate conformity versus an area’s failure to submit or implement 
an adequate SIP. When an area is unable to demonstrate conformity and enters into 
a conformity lapse, the consequences of the lapse on federally funded or approved 
highway and transit projects, as well as regionally significant non-Federal projects, 
can be immediate. Alternatively, under the CAA, if an area fails to submit or imple- 
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ment an adequate SIP, there is a range of time, a minimum of 18 to 24 months, 
before sanctions are imposed, during which the State can remedy any problems. 
Some of our stakeholders suggest that a similar delay in impacts should be consid- 
ered for the conformity process. 

The Department recognizes the value of transportation conformity, and is com- 
mitted to reducing motor vehicle emissions. Over the years, we have worked closely 
with EPA and our State and local stakeholders to improve the transportation con- 
formity process. We are committed to better coordinating the transportation and air 
quality planning processes and will continue to work with EPA and our stake- 
holders to identify ways to remedy the mismatch issues, including consideration of 
possible remedies in the development of our reauthorization proposal. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, the Department of Transportation is committed to continuing the 
progress made over the last 30 years in reducing motor vehicle emissions and 
strongly supports the goals of the Clean Air Act’s transportation conformity provi- 
sions. Improving transportation safety and mobility, while protecting the environ- 
ment and enhancing the quality of life for all of our communities, are compatible 
goals. I am proud of the successes we have achieved under the CMAQ program by 
providing flexible funding for innovative transportation projects that improve air 
quality and by improving interagency cooperation between transportation and air 
quality agencies. However, I also recognize that additional improvement in the co- 
ordination of the transportation and the air quality planning processes can be 
achieved. 

Integrating transportation and environmental decisionmaking can effectively ad- 
vance environmental stewardship and improve our efficiency in meeting our nation’s 
mobility needs. 

The American public demands and deserves both mobility and clean air, and we 
must remain focused on providing the highest level of service and environmental 
protection that we can provide. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this concludes my statement. I 
again thank you for the opportunity to testify today and I look forward to working 
with you as we prepare for reauthorization of the surface transportation programs. 

I will be pleased to answer any questions you may have. 
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Responses of Mahy Peters to Additional Questions from Senator Jeffords 

Question la. Questions were raised at the hearing hy Mr. Replogle about the qual- 
ity of traffic and emission forecasts for SIPs and conformity analysis. Please identify 
how well the estimated regional VMT related to each conformity determination 
made since January 1, 1995 has corresponded to the estimated observed regional 
VMT to date. 

Have forecasts of 1999/2000/2001 traffic made in 1994/1995/1996 been modified as 
time went on? 

Response. Yes. Metropolitan Planning Organizations (MPOs) in designated non- 
attainment and maintenance areas are required to determine conformity of their 
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long-range transportation plans and transportation improvement programs (TIPs) 
no less frequently than every 3 years, but often do so more frequently. When metro- 
politan areas update their long-range plans, they incorporate updated information 
on population and employment forecasts, changes in the transportation network, 
and other factors. In metropolitan nonattainment and maintenance areas, con- 
formity determinations on transportation plans and TIPs must be based on the lat- 
est planning assumptions which include estimated regional vehicle miles of travel 
(VMT). The travel models use these updated data to produce revised forecasts that 
better reflect changes that have occurred since the last plan update. The transpor- 
tation planning and conformity processes are iterative processes that are continually 
being updated with the latest information. This represents good planning practice, 
and the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) strongly encourages such up- 
dates. In January 2001, FHWA issued joint guidance with the Federal Transit Ad- 
ministration (FTA) and the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) clarifying the 
requirements for use of the latest planning assumptions in transportation con- 
formity determinations. The guidance strongly encourages areas to review, and 
strive toward, regular 5-year updates of planning assumptions. This guidance can 
be accessed at: http://www.fhwa.dot.gov/environment/cnfplngg.htm. 

Question lb. Please provide copies of submitted conformity analyses and a sum- 
mary of the pattern in the quality of forecast versus observed VMT growth. 

Response. We conservatively estimate that well over 700 individual conformity 
analyses have been conducted since the transportation conformity rule was promul- 
gated in November 1993. Many of the conformity reports and their related technical 
documents are very voluminous and in a wide variety of formats. In addition, these 
analyses may be incorporated into the transportation plan or TIP. Also, even if they 
are separate documents from the plan and TIP, it may be necessary to review the 
plan and TIP as well to perform any analysis. For example, the documents sup- 
porting the most recent conformity determination on Houston’s Plan and TIP con- 
formity determination totaled about 790 pages, with MOBILE6 input files and asso- 
ciated tables (e.g., project tables) used to run the emissions analyses comprising 
much of this documentation. The plan and TIP themselves account for approxi- 
mately 292 and 455 additional pages. (Source: http://www.hgac.cog.tx.us/transpor- 
tation/pubs.html.) Below is a list of some MPO websites where conformity docu- 
ments are available. 

Other MPOs with conformity documents on their websites include: 

• Maricopa Association of Governments: http://www.mag.maricopa.gov/ 
project.cms?item=131 

• Southern California Association of Governments: http://www.scag.ca.gov/rtp/ 
webpdf s/appendix — H.pdf 

• Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments: http://www.mwcog.org/ 
trans/aqcsummaryrpt.html 

• Miami-Dade MPO: http://www.co.miami-dade.fl.us/mpo/docs/MPO — 2025 — 

mdtp — aq — 200 1 1206.pdf 

• Atlanta Regional Commission: http://www.atlreg.com/mobilityair/ 

PlansPrograms/cdr.html 

FHWA does not centrally collect conformity analyses. Our 52 Division Offices act 
on these analyses, and documents are filed locally. However, even the current con- 
formity analyses are not sufficient to do an analysis of forecast versus observed 
VMT growth. To do this sort of analysis, previous and archived technical analyses 
would need to be retrieved, and would require a substantial amount of effort, not 
only by FHWA, but most likely also by the MPOs and the State Departments of 
Transportation, as FHWA may not have archived technical data in its files. Even 
if we could collect the data, a national pattern would be difficult to establish or jus- 
tify, as the factors affecting forecasts vary significantly from one urban area to an- 
other (see our response to the next question for more details). A precise comparison 
of forecasted versus observed VMT on a national level is not possible due to limited 
data. At least in some instances, forecast VMT as used in SIPs and reported in 
transportation planning documents may underestimate observed VMT. Finally, it 
should also be noted that even though areas collect travel data, this “observed” data 
is based on sampling; it must be expanded, through estimation and modeling, to re- 
flect total VMT for an area. 

Question Ic. How much of the difference in forecasts has been due to changes in 
estimated population and employment, changes in motor vehicle use, changes in 
transit fares and transportation costs, improvements in transportation models or 
other factors? 

Response. Differences in forecasts can be attributed to a variety of factors, includ- 
ing changes in estimated population and employment and their distribution within 
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a metropolitan area, changes in service availability and transportation costs (i.e., 
fuel prices, transit fares, parking costs, etc.), and improvements in travel models, 
to name a few. In addition, changes in how VMT is measured can also impact the 
difference in forecast vs. “observed” VMT. Because these factors can vary signifi- 
cantly from one urban area to another and the difference in forecasts, to a large 
extent, is due to the interaction among all these factors, there are no simple quan- 
titative measures relating the proportional contribution of each factor to the overall 
difference between forecast and observed VMT. However, as a general rule, dif- 
ferences in the regional distribution of population and employment can have a sig- 
nificant impact on forecasts of regional travel behavior. In most areas across the Na- 
tion, population and employment location are influenced by larger societal trends 
over which transportation agencies have limited or no regulatory authority. The 
time-span of data used for developing a trend — i.e. the number of years of estimated 
observed VMT used to estimate VMT growth — also has a noteworthy and significant 
effect on forecasting VMT. 

In most cases, regional travel demand forecasting models simply may not ade- 
quately account for shifts in population and employment resulting from the addition 
of new transportation facilities, and subsequently the increase in travel activity due 
to these shifts. While the exact amount of travel growth resulting from induced de- 
mand is uncertain, there is growing consensus in the transportation planning pro- 
fession that the induced travel is a reality. 

Question 2. Recent peer-reviewed research papers published by TRB showed an 
average observed elasticity of regional vehicle miles traveled (VMT) with respect to 
regional lane miles of capacity of 0.83. Has FHWA reviewed and evaluated the ade- 
quacy of regional travel models used for conformity analysis with respect to this im- 
portant measure of induced traffic, which can have a profound impact on forecast 
traffic and motor vehicle emissions? If not, what steps will FHWA take in the next 
months to assure timely progress in assessing regional travel models against this 
scientific benchmark and to assure timely correction of MPO models that do not now 
adequately reflect induced traffic effects? 

Response. We are very aware of the issue, its complexity, and potential impact 
on travel demand analysis. A comprehensive study on the relationship between 
highway capacity expansion and mobile source emissions is contained in the Trans- 
portation Research Board (TRB) report entitled, “Expanding Metropolitan High- 
ways; Implications for Air Quality and Energy Use” (Special Report 245 (1995), 
TRB/lMational Research Council (NRC)). This report states that: 

“The complex and indirect relationship between highway capacity additions, air 
quality, and energy use, which is heavily dependent on local conditions, makes it 
impossible to generalize about the effects of added highway capacity on air quality 
and energy use, even with improved models. On the basis of current knowledge, 
it cannot he said that highway capacity projects are always effective measures for 
reducing emissions and energy use. Neither can it be said that they necessarily 
increase emissions and energy use in all cases and under all conditions.” 

Later studies have considered the issue of induced demand. Using data sources 
and applying them to a dataset from the Milwaukee area, Kevin Heanue, in an arti- 
cle entitled “Highway Capacity and Induced Travel: Issues, Evidence and Implica- 
tions,” concluded that 78 percent to 94 percent of VMT increases are caused by so- 
cial, and economic factors such as population, emplo 3 Tnent, and household sizes. 
(Highway Capacity Expansion and Induced Travel, Transportation Research Cir- 
cular, No. 481 (1998), TRB/NRC.) Noland and Cowart (1999) found that, depending 
on the metropolitan area, there was a range of between 15 and 45 percent of in- 
crease in VMT attributable to induced travel. From a statewide analyses, Noland 
(1999) found approximately 21-29 percent of VMT growth attributable to induced 
travel, while Cowart (2001) comparably found approximately 26-31 percent of VMT 
growth attributable to induced travel for urban areas over 1 million. The TRB has 
also published numerous papers that have attempted to develop elasticity measures 
of induced travel. These elasticity measures have varied depending on the location, 
time period of analysis, and data sources used. While these more recent examples 
do find that induced travel has the potential to be a factor in some cases, we still 
believe that current modeling practice is inadequate to fully address the complex 
questions regarding induced demand. 

In February 2001, FHWA, EPA, and the Eno Eoundation co-sponsored a national 
symposium of experts to discuss induced travel. The findings of this symposium are 
summarized in a forthcoming publication from the Eno Foundation. In addition, 
nearly all participants agreed that changes in transportation services that reduce 
travel time or costs will (and should) result in increased use of that service. This 
increased use resulting from improved service is generally defined as “induced de- 
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mand.” While participants agreed on some aspects of induced demand, other issues 
remain unresolved, such as the magnitude and the effect of this increase. There was 
also disagreement about what methodologies are applicable where, and consequently 
about which elasticity values are appropriate in different contexts. Furthermore, 
there is substantial disagreement about whether a capacity elasticity that has no 
time component is a meaningful indicator. 

The relationship between changes in highway service (capacity) and increases in 
vehicle miles traveled and “induced travel” is very complex. The analyses cited 
above employed different approaches and definitions making their interpretation 
and comparison challenging. Induced travel may include longer routes, change in 
travel mode, changes in trip destination and an increase in trip making. New high- 
way capacity may also shift the time of day of travel, though such a shift should 
not be interpreted as induced travel. Regional growth may occur, accompanied by 
a corresponding increase in travel. This may also be interpreted as induced travel 
but many in the transportation community would disagree. 

Induced travel may also occur across modes, that is changes in one mode may in- 
duce travel in another. For example, commuter rail service into areas previously 
unserved by transit may support new residential development which in turn brings 
increased use of the highway system. Or, a new highway that connects to a rail sta- 
tion may promote increased use of the transit system. 

Some induced demand may be accounted for in forecasts made by regional travel 
models. The extent to which travel models account for induced demand depends on 
many factors, including the size of the transportation improvement, the timeframe 
of the forecast, the accuracy of the assumptions on population and employment 
growth, and the sophistication of the travel models themselves. As such, concerted 
effort and considerable sophistication is needed to both develop the data and operate 
the models for this purpose. Even under the best of circumstances, accurately as- 
sessing induced demand is a difficult process. 

FHWA is a strong advocate for improving travel models to better address trans- 
portation planning issues, including induced demand. FHWA’s Travel Model Im- 
provement Program (TMIP) conducts research, and provides training and technical 
assistance to State DOTs and MPOs to improve the current state-of-the-practice in 
travel modeling. Current research projects are investigating methods for incor- 
porating commercial vehicle movements and departure time considerations in cur- 
rent travel models. The TMIP Program also oversees the development of a new gen- 
eration travel model, the Transportation Analysis and Simulation System or 
TRANSIMS, which uses microsimulation techniques to better represent the travel 
activity behavior of individuals in response to the capacity and system characteris- 
tics of the regional transportation system. The microsimulation can also represent 
vehicle operational characteristics that may lead to more precise estimates of emis- 
sions. TRANSIMS is currently being tested in Portland, Oregon, with additional de- 
ployments to other metropolitan areas beginning in 2003. When fully implemented, 
we expect that TRANSIMS will make the incorporation of induced demand impacts 
easier to model. 

Question 3. For each metropolitan area classified as a serious, severe or extreme 
ozone nonattainment area or serious PM-10 nonattainment area, please identify the 
dates when conformity determinations have been made for the regional transpor- 
tation plans and/or transportation improvement programs adopted by any MPO, and 
where conformity has lapsed for any period of time within any such nonattainment 
areas, and identify the dates when the conformity lapse commenced and when a 
new conformity determination was made. Also, please identify the dates when cur- 
rent conformity determination lapse. 

Response. Table 1 presents the most recent conformity determinations on Plans 
and TIPs in MPOs that are located in nonattainment areas classified as serious and 
above for ozone or serious for particulate matter of under 10 microns (PM-10). Con- 
formity determinations must be updated no less frequently than every 3 years. 

Table 1: Metropolitan Areas, Serious and Above tor Ozone and PM-10 


Area 


States 


Classification Latest Plan Latest TIP Con- 

Conformity De- formity Deter- 

Ozone PM-10 termination mination 


Atlanta 

.. GA 

.... Serious. 

7/25/2000 ... 

. 11/28/2001 

Baltimore 

Baltimore Metropolitan Council 

.. MD 

.... Severe. 

2/2/2002 

. 2/2/2002 
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Table 1: Metropolitan Areas, Serious and Above for Ozone and PM-10 — Continued 

rea 


Classification Latest Plan Latest TIP Con- 

Area States Conformity De- tormity Deter- 

Ozone PM-LO termination mination 


Baton Rouge 

Capital Region Planning Commission LA . 

Boston, MA-NH 

Boston MPO MA 

Old Colony MPO MA 

Southeastern Massaohusetts MPO MA 

Montachusett MPO MA 

Cape Cod MPO MA 

Merrimack Valley MPO MA 

Northern Middlesex MPO MA 

Central Massachusetts MPO MA 

Salem/Plaistovy MPO NH 

Southern New Hampshire Planning Commission NH 

Nashua Regional Planning Commission NH 

Chicago 

Chicago Area Transportation Study IL . 

Northwestern Indiana Regional Planning Commission .. IN . 

Dallas — Fort Worth 

North Central Texas Council ot Governments TX 

El Paso 

El Paso MPO TX 

Greater Connecticut 

Central Connecticut Regional Planning Agency ICT 

Capitol Region Council of Governments CT 

South Central Regional Council of Governments CT 

Southeastern Connecticut Council of Governments CT 

Council of Governments of the Central Naugatuck Val- CT 
ley. 

Midstate Regional Planning Agency CT 

Houston 

Houston-Galveston Area Council TX 


Las Vegas 

Regional Transportation Commission ot Southern Ne- NV 
vada. 

Los Angeles South Coast Air Basin 

Coachella Valley (Riverside County) 

Ventura County 

Southeast Desert Modified AQMA 

Southern Calitornia Association of Governments CA 

Milwaukee — Racine 

Southeastern Wisconsin Regional Planning Commission Wl 
New York-Northern New Jersey-Long 


Island, NY-NJ-CT. 

Housatonic Valley Council of Elected Officials CT 

South Western Regional Planning Agency CT 

Greater Bridgeport/Valley MPC CT 

Newburgh-Crange County Transportation Council NY 

New York Metropolitan Transportation Council NY 

North Jersey Transportation Planning Authority NJ 

Philadelphia — Wilmington — Trenton, 

PA-DE-MD-NJ 

Delaware Valley Regional Planning Commission PA 

Delaware Valley Regional Planning Commission NJ 

South Jersey Transportation Planning Crganization NJ 

Dover/Kent County MPO DE 

Wilmington Area Planning Council DE-MD 

Phoenix 

Maricopa Association of Governments (MAG) AZ 

Portsmouth — Dover — Rochester 

Seacoast MPC NH 

Providence 


Serious. 

5 / 15/2001 .... 5 / 15/2001 

Serious. 

6 / 18/2002 .... 10 / 1/2001 

11 / 12/2001 .. 10 / 1/2001 

1 / 12/2001 .... 10 / 1/2001 

1 / 12/2001 .... 10 / 1/2001 

1 / 12/2001 .... 10 / 1/2001 

1 / 12/2001 .... 10 / 1/2001 

1 / 12/2001 .... 10 / 1/2001 

1 / 12/2001 .... 10 / 1/2001 

8 / 26/2002 .... 8 / 26/2002 

8 / 26/2002 .... 8 / 26/2002 

8 / 26/2002 .... 8 / 26/2002 

Severe. 

11 / 2/2000 .... 6 / 6/2002 

2 / 26/2001 .... 2 / 26/2001 

Serious. 

10 / 19/2001 .. 10 / 19/2001 

Serious. 

7 / 18/2001 .... 7 / 18/2001 

Serious. 

3 / 2/2001 10 / 1/2001 

5 / 10/2001 .... 10 / 1/2001 

3 / 2/2001 10 / 1/2001 

3 / 2/2001 10 / 1/2001 

3 / 2/2001 10 / 1/2001 

3 / 2/2001 10 / 1/2001 

Severe. 

6 / 4/2002 6 / 4/2002 

Serious. 

3 / 27/2001 .... 13 / 27/2001 

Extreme Serious. 

Serious. 

Severe. 

Severe. 

6 / 28/2001 .... 9 / 26/2001 

Severe. 

3 / 14/2002 .... 3 / 14/2002 

Severe. 

4 / 30/2001 .... 10 / 1/2001 

11 / 19/2001 .. 10 / 1/2001 

3 / 2/2001 10 / 1/2001 

9 / 28/2001 .... 12 / 15/2000 

9 / 30/1999 .... 9 / 26/2001 

9 / 20/2002 .... 9 / 20/2002 

Severe. 

7 / 6/2001 7 / 6/2001 

6 / 27/2002 .... 6 / 27/2002 

7 / 22/2002 .... 7 / 22/2002 

7 / 20/2001 .... 7 / 20/2001 

4 / 13/2000 .... 9 / 9/2002 

Serious Serious. 

8 / 5/2002 8 / 5/2002 

Serious. 

8 / 26/2002 .... 8 / 26/2002 

Serious. 
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Table 1: Metropolitan Areas, Serious and Above for Ozone and PM-10 — Continued 

rea 


Classification Latest Plan Latest TIP Con- 

Area States Conformity De- tormity Deter- 

Ozone PM-LO termination mination 


State Planning Council 

Reno 

Regional Transportation Commission of Washoe County 

Sacramento 

Sacramento Area Council of Governmenfs 

San Diego 

San Diego Associafion of Governments 

San Joaquin Valley 

Kern County Council of Governments 

Council of Fresno County Governments 

Merced County Association of Governments 

Stanislaus Area Association of Governments 

San Joaquin County CounicI of Governments 

Tulare County Association of Governments 

Santa Barbara — Santa Maria — 

Lompoc. 

Santa Barbara County Association of Governments 

Springfield (Western MA) 

Berkshire Regional Planning Commission 

Pioneer Valley MPO 

Washington, DC-MD-VA 

Fredericksburg Area MPO 

National Capital Region Transportation Planning Board 


Rl 11/26/2001 .. 2/20/2000 

Serious. 

NV 12/12/2001 .. 12/12/2001 

Severe. 

CA 7/24/2002 .... 10/5/2000 

Serious. 

CA 4/13/2000 .... 10/6/2000 

Severe Serious. 

CA 9/25/2001 .... 9/25/2001 

CA 2/22/2002 .... 2/22/2002 

CA 9/25/2001 .... 2/22/2002 

CA 12/21/2001 .. 12/21/2001 

CA 2/22/2002 .... 2/22/2002 

CA 2/22/2002 .... 2/22/2002 

Serious. 

CA 6/4/2002 9/19/2000 

Serious. 

MA 1/12/2001 .... 10/01/2001 

MA 1/12/2001 .... 10/01/2001 

Serious. 

VA 1/22/2001 .... 1/22/2001 

DC-MD-VA 1/22/2001 .... 1/22/2001 


Conformity lapse information was not collected on a regular basis before 1999, but 
it was collected on an ad-hoc basis. Therefore, we are providing lapse information 
for serious and above ozone and PM-10 areas since that time. Table 2 shows a 
record of transportation conformity lapses in serious and above ozone and PM-10 
areas since July 1999 (as of September 17, 2002). 

Table 2: Conformity Lapses in Serious and Above Ozone and PM-10 Nonattainment Areas Since 

July 1999 


Location 


Dates of Lapse 


Atlanta, GA 01/17/98-07/25/00 

Baton Rouge, LA 10/30/00-04/09/01 

Coachella Valley and Mohave portions of LA Metro Area (SCAG), CA 06/09/01-08/03/01 

Dover (Kent County), DE 07/05/99—08/12/99 

Greater Bridgeport & Valiey, CT 03/03/01-03/15/01 

Houston-Galveston, TX 11/99-04/00 

Manchester, NH 10/01/00-11/27/00 

Nashua, NH 10/01/00-11/27/00 

Phiiadeiphia (DVRPG), NJ portion 04/10/01-05/21/01 

Reno, NV 10/01/01-11/29/01 

Santa Barbara County, CA 01/18/99 — 10/21/99 

South Centrai, CT 03/03/01-03/15/01 

South Jersey (SJTPO), NJ 04/10/01-06/18/01 


Although only information on serious and above ozone and PM-10 areas was re- 
quested, it is important to note that transportation conformity applies to all areas 
that are designated nonattainment or maintenance for the criteria pollutants: ozone, 
carbon monoxide, nitrogen dioxide and PM-10. Therefore a failure to demonstrate 
conformity of a metropolitan plan or TIP in any of these areas also results in a con- 
formity lapse. Since the implementation of the conformity program under the 1990 
Clean Air Act Amendments, a number of lapses with various lengths and degrees 
of impacts have occurred in these other nonattainment and maintenance areas. 

Question 4. Despite our progress on vehicle emissions technology, we are still hav- 
ing trouble attaining our national air quality standards. Estimates indicate that 
about 150 million people are currently breathing unhealthy air that’s polluted by 
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ozone and fine particles. What is transportation’s percentage contribution to this 
non-attainment problem? 

Response. FHWA’s “Transportation Air Quality Selected Facts and Figures,” (see: 
http://www.fhwa.dot.gov/environment/aqfactbk/index.htm) as referenced by Adminis- 
trator Peters in her testimony, notes that in 1999 on-road mobile emissions nation- 
ally accounted for 29 percent of volatile organic compound (VOC) emissions, 34 per- 
cent of the nitrogen oxide (NOx) emissions, 51 percent of the carbon monoxide (CO) 
emissions, and 10 percent of the PM-10 emissions. 

These are national estimates, and percentages for specific nonattainment areas 
could be higher or lower. For example, in the Atlanta serious ozone nonattainment 
area, on-road mobile source emissions contribute approximately 47.3 percent of 
VOCs and 62.5 percent of NOx as compared to other sources, according to air qual- 
ity modeling data from 1999. This data, as well as data for all other counties, is 
available on the EPA Air Data web page, located at http://www.epa.gov/air/data. 
Also, it is important to note that emissions do not have a direct linear relationship 
with actual pollutant concentrations in the air. Other factors, including meteorology 
and topography, can have a great influence on nonattainment. 

Where transportation is a significant source of pollutants, the EPA reports that 
ozone (formed by the reaction of VOC and NOx), CO, and PM-10, have all decreased 
substantially since 1970. (Presented by Jeff Clark, Director, Policy Analysis and 
Communications Staff, Office of Air Quality, Planning and Standards, U.S. EPA at 
the “National Energy, Environment and Transportation Summit”, May 15-17, 2002, 
New York City.) A majority of the areas designated as nonattainment since 1990 
now meet national air quality standards. Air quality monitoring data through 2000 
shows that: 

• 76 out of 78 CO nonattainment areas, 

• 69 out of 85 PM-10 areas, and 

• 81 out of 101 1-hour ozone areas 

no longer show air pollution levels that exceed the current national ambient air 
quality standards. And, while the Clean Air Act (CAA) has reduced emissions from 
all air pollution sources, the greatest success can be found in the reduction of motor 
vehicle emissions: CO emissions have been reduced by 43 percent since 1970, PM- 
10 emissions reduced by 33 percent, and VOC emissions by 59 percent from motor 
vehicles. 

The one exception to this consistent, downward trend in criteria pollutants from 
motor vehicles since 1970 is a 16 percent increase in NOx emissions, even though 
emission rates per vehicle have decreased due to increasingly cleaner technology. 
Looking across vehicle types, total NOx emissions from light-duty passenger cars de- 
creased 31 percent since 1970, while NOx emissions from light-duty trucks and 
SUVs increased 28 percent, NOx emissions from heavy-duty gas trucks increased 65 
percent, and NOx emissions from heavy-duty diesel trucks increased 116 percent. 

It is significant to note that all of these changes in emissions from transportation 
sources have occurred during a time period where population increased 33 percent, 
gross domestic product increased 147 percent, and vehicle miles traveled increased 
143 percent. 

To establish what impact transportation sources will have on future air quality 
trends, it is important to understand how mobile source emissions are determined. 
EPA recently released its new motor vehicle emissions model, MOBILE6, that in 
simplest terms calculates total emissions from transportation sources by multiplying 
vehicle miles traveled by a relevant emission factor. Such emission factors take into 
account emission reductions achieved from technological and Federal measures, as 
well as some local control measures. On a national basis, emissions estimates cal- 
culated from MOBILE6 show that all emissions, including NOx, will decrease sig- 
nificantly through 2020 based on the emission reductions achieved primarily from 
existing Federal reflations. 

Specifically, engines and fuels are to become even cleaner under recent EPA- 
issued regulations for emissions standards and cleaner fuel requirements. These 
new standards require all passenger vehicles, including higher emitting SUVs, sold 
after the phase-in period to be 77 to 95 percent cleaner than those on the road 
today, and will reduce the sulfur content of gasoline by up to 90 percent. Also, after 
a phase-in period, each new truck and bus will be more than 90 percent cleaner 
than current models. This will lead to substantial emissions reductions, not just per 
vehicle, but also in total. For example, NOx emissions from passenger vehicles are 
projected to decrease 61 percent by 2030, and NOx emissions from heavy-duty 
trucks are projected to decrease 88 percent by 2030. (The passenger vehicle projec- 
tion assumes a VMT growth rate of 1.7 percent per year from 2007 to 2030. Source: 
Cleaner Vehicles and Cleaner Gasoline Tier 2 / Gasoline Sulfur Rule, December 22, 
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1999, Regulatory Impact Analysis, http://www.epa.gov/otaq/regs/ld-hwy/tier-2/frm/ 
ria/chiii.pdf. The heavy-duty truck projection assumes a variable growth rate for 
VMT by Heavy-Duty Diesel Engines that averages 2.5 percent per year. Source: 
Control of Air Pollution from New Motor Vehicles: Heavy-Duty Engine and Vehicle 
Standards and Highway Diesel Fuel Sulfur Control Requirements, Regulatory Im- 
pact Analysis (EPA420-R-00-026), http://www.epa.gov/otaq/regs/hd2007/frm/ria- 
ii.pdf ) 

It should be noted that although information is presented above for the current 
national ambient air quality standards, similar information in not yet fully devel- 
oped for the new PM and ozone standards. Corresponding information will be devel- 
oped for the new standards as part of the implementation process associated with 
those standards. 

Question 5. Does the Administration plan to propose any substantial changes to 
either the CMAQ program or to conformity, as we go forward with reauthorization? 
If you do, I hope you’ll get all the major stakeholders on board first. 

Response. The Administration is still in the process of formulating its legislative 
proposal. As part of the development process, FHWA has met with literally dozens 
of organizations and groups representing a wide range of interests in the highway 
and transit programs. We are evaluating this diverse stakeholder input as we de- 
velop the legislative proposal. We are also evaluating the recommendations of the 
National Academies of Science (NAS) study of the Congestion Mitigation and Air 
Quality program (CMAQ). 

The major stakeholders have raised a significant number of issues affecting the 
air quality aspects of the transportation program and there is a great diversity of 
opinion on what changes should be implemented. Some of the more significant 
issues include: 

CMAQ’s air quality benefit analysis requirement — Some find it burdensome and 
would replace it with categorical listings, while others endorse technical analysis 
and would prefer that it be used to rate and rank projects as well as to find them 
eligible. 

Suballocation of CMAQ funds — Some stakeholders would require that CMAQ 
funds be suballocated to metropolitan areas, but others wish States to have greater 
authority in deciding where the funds should be used. 

Congestion mitigation — Some stakeholders believe that congestion mitigation and 
bottleneck relief would be air quality beneficial and would use CMAQ to fund some 
limited amount of single occupant vehicle capacity expansion, which conflicts with 
those who believe that any congestion relief leads to induced travel demand and 
should not be funded at all. 

CMAQ apportionment formula — A number of stakeholders believe that the CMAQ 
funding formula should be revised to support the nonattainment areas that ERA is 
expected to designate for the new air quality standards; but they are also concerned 
about diluting the available funds. 

CMAQ authorization levels and project priority — Various stakeholders have re- 
quested more funding for transit, for freight, for bicycle projects, for clean fuels, and 
for congestion mitigation, among other proposals, or that such activities be given 
priority for funding. Others cite the program’s flexibility as one of its greatest assets 
and argue against a “one size fits all” approach. 

Coordination of the planning and conformity processes — Some stakeholders indi- 
cate that there remain opportunities to improve the transportation conformity proc- 
ess. They cite the fact that transportation plans and SIPs are not synchronized with 
one another due to different planning horizons and update frequencies. Others are 
concerned that any changes may eventually create additional problems for achieving 
air quality goals. 

Although final decisions have not been made on approaches to address the air 
quality aspects of the transportation program, to the greatest extent possible, we 
will address these stakeholder concerns in the final Administration reauthorization 
proposal. 

Question 6. According to the recent report from the Transportation Research 
Board, it seems that air quality agencies don’t have a big role in making decisions 
about State expenditures of CMAQ funding. What incentives can we provide so that 
State DOTs open this process up more? 

Response. In our experience, the extent to which air quality agencies have input 
into the CMAQ project selection process varies. The CMAQ program apportions 
funds to States to provide support to over 100 nonattainment and maintenance 
areas for ozone and/or carbon monoxide. State and local officials may develop their 
own project selection processes, as long as they keep within the statutory require- 
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ments. Some employ very open and decentralized processes while others maintain 
tighter control over the funds. 

While there is no standard model, some States and MPOs have air quality com- 
mittees that serve a number of functions including assisting with SIP development, 
coordinating conformity determinations, and reviewing CMAQ proposals. State and 
local air quality officials, as well as Federal personnel, are routinely represented on 
these committees. How big a role is played by the air quality officials depends on 
many local factors such as the size and membership of the committee, the impor- 
tance of air quality issues in the metropolitan area, and the project selection proce- 
dures set up by the MPO Board of Directors. 

As noted in the NAS report, the CMAQ Program Guidance has consistently pro- 
moted close collaboration with air quality agencies. On page 162, the panel con- 
cluded, “Program regulations encourage consultation with State and local air quality 
agencies in the development of appropriate project selection criteria and the agen- 
cies’ involvement in project selection and program funding decisions.” We agree that 
greater participation would likely enhance the process and may improve the effec- 
tiveness of some projects funded under the program. When we commented back to 
the NAS panel on this point, they made it clear that their recommendation did not 
extend to a process of reaching consensus with air agencies over projects selected 
for funding. Nonetheless, we intend to reinforce the need for consultation with air 
quality agencies in our future communications with State Departments of Transpor- 
tation (DOTs) and MPOs, consistent with the NAS recommendation. 

Question 7. Since many surface transportation projects are already targeted at 
congestion mitigation, should we split off that purpose from the CMAQ program and 
focus more on air quality? 

Response. The CMAQ program is already targeted at air quality improvement. 
Only projects that demonstrate an air quality benefit may be funded. This is evi- 
denced by the statutory requirements t3dng eligibility for funding to direct air qual- 
ity benefits or to inclusion in a strategy to reduce air pollution. A demonstration 
of such benefits is required under the program before funding is authorized. Conges- 
tion mitigation in the CMAQ program is addressed primarily by the recognition that 
many transportation control measures (TCMs) aimed at reducing emissions will also 
have congestion reduction benefits by either reducing vehicle use or improving the 
efficiency of the transportation system. Congestion relief is an ancillary benefit that 
can enhance the attractiveness of such projects. For many projects-including traffic 
flow improvements, transit, ridesharing, pricing strategies, and even bicycle and pe- 
destrian projects-emission reduction and congestion relief can be closely related, but 
not all congestion relief projects will reduce emissions. 

The need for TCMs has been legislatively recognized for a long time. The CAA 
and title 23 of the United States Code (USC) include provisions promoting TCMs 
for both their air quality and congestion relief benefits, especially traffic flow im- 
provements. Section 108(f)(l)(A)(v) of the CAA identifies, “traffic flow improvement 
programs that achieve emissions reductions” as one of the transportation control 
measures, and the Intermodal Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 (ISTEA) re- 
quired that they be given priority for funding. The 108(f) TCMs are eligible for fund- 
ing not only under the CMAQ program but also under the Surface Transportation 
Program. And the CAA makes TCMs one of the few project categories exempt from 
highway funding sanctions. Einally, Section 149(b)(5) of title 23 makes traffic flow 
improvements explicitly eligible under the CMAQ program. 

The greatest potential for air quality gains is through cleaner fuels and vehicles 
(especially diesel powered vehicles), faster fleet turnover of older vehicles, and maxi- 
mally effective inspection and maintenance (I/M) programs. Some of these activities 
are eligible for CMAQ funding and some States, like New Jersey, Illinois, California 
and Connecticut have used their CMAQ funding to good advantage for l/M and die- 
sel retro-fit pro^ams. Some, like scrappage programs, are legislatively prohibited. 
But the largest impact, that of new vehicle standards and mandated cleaner fuels, 
is largely outside tbe realm of Federal transportation funding. 

Traditional TCMs like transit and traffic flow improvements have small air qual- 
ity impacts because their benefits are realized at the corridor level and are much 
less significant at the regional level. Based on the CMAQ annual reports, no cat- 
egory of traditional TCMs shows significantly greater emissions reductions over any 
of the others. The emissions impacts of traffic flow improvements, for example, are 
no worse than the other types. At least for regional pollutants like ozone, what ap- 
pears to be an important determinant is the size of the project. This is not obviously 
true for PM-10 due to the localized nature of the pollutant. Larger, more regionally 
focused projects, like traffic management control centers, have concomitantly larger 
benefits. 
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Smaller projects can have some decided advantages. Some congestion relief 
projects that also demonstrate emission reductions can be implemented quickly. 
This can be crucial to a nonattainment area facing a short term CAA deadline of 
2006 or 2007 and is even more important to those whose deadlines have passed. 
And CMAQ-funded projects that reduce emissions and relieve congestion have been 
important to meeting conformity determinations in several areas. 

Question 8. In general, would you agree that conformity is spurring investments 
in transportation strategies and technologies that reduce air pollution and create 
better interagency cooperation? 

Response. The purpose of transportation conformity is to ensure that transpor- 
tation activities that receive Federal funding and approval are consistent with air 
quality goals. It ensures that transportation activities in nonattainment and mainte- 
nance areas will not create new violations of the Federal air quality standards, will 
not increase the frequency or severity of existing violations of the standards, or will 
not delay attainment of the standards. It is not, however, the purpose of conformity 
to serve as an emission reduction program. It is actually the role of the State air 
quality implementation plan (SIP) process to develop control measures that will be 
needed to reduce emissions and meet the National Ambient Air Quality Standards 
(NAAQS). 

Transportation conformity was intended to form strong linkages between the 
transportation and air quality planning processes. Fulfilling the transportation con- 
formity requirements has created stronger institutional links between two sets of 
agencies — transportation and air quality — that operated quite independently of each 
other prior to enactment of the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1990 (CAAA). This 
interagency consultation has played an important role in the development of more 
realistic and achievable transportation and air quality plans. 

The vast majority of emissions reductions from motor vehicles have come from 
and will continue to come from technological advances: engine emissions standards 
and cleaner fuels that are the direct result of other requirements of the Clean Air 
Act. Thus, these emission reduction programs cannot be directly attributable to 
transportation conformity. However, the benefits of these regulations are accounted 
for in the SIP’s mobile source budgets used for conformity and/or in the conformity 
determinations for transportation plans and TIPs. 

Although it is difficult to segregate the impacts of potential changes in the trans- 
portation-air quality linkage, FHWA believes that funding flexibility — especially the 
CMAQ program-initiated under ISTEA and continued in the Transportation Equity 
Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) has been a major factor in spurring investments 
in transportation strategies that reduce motor vehicle emissions. To date, over $11 
billion in CMAQ funding has been invested to reduce transportation emissions, 
about $4.8 billion of which has been used for transit. An additional $3.1 billion in 
Surface Transportation Program (STP) funding has been used for transit purposes 
as well. 

Question 9. In general, what is the general ratio of spending on planning in the 
States for air quality versus transportation planning? 

Response. For fiscal year 2002, FHWA and FTA apportioned $836 million to the 
States for metropolitan and statewide transportation planning and research. In ad- 
dition, National Highway System (NHS), STP, and Minimum Guarantee funds may 
also be utilized for transportation planning. FHWA does not collect information re- 
garding expenditures of State and local funding on transportation planning. How- 
ever, it can be assumed that these expenditures will vary widely from State to 
State, and city to city. The portion of transportation planning dollars spent on con- 
formity analysis varies from area to area. But in some areas it can be a significant 
portion. 

The costs of air quality planning accrue from both the overall air quality planning 
by State and local air agencies as well as costs incurred by MPOs and State Depart- 
ments of Transportation in the development of the mobile source portion of air qual- 
ity plans. FHWA does not collect any information regarding funding for air quality 
planning. We defer to the individual States and metropolitan areas to provide this 
information. 

Question 10. As you noted, emissions per vehicle mile traveled have dropped. But 
it seems to be taking longer on average for a car to travel a mile because of conges- 
tion. Does this increase in “idling time” offset the emissions reductions from control 
technologies? 

Response. The relationship between congestion and air quality is complex. But 
generally, if we reduce congestion in the lower speed ranges, which is where conges- 
tion typically occurs, vehicle emission rates will be reduced. For example, NOx and 
CO emission rates per vehicle will generally decrease as speeds are increased up 
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to approximately 36mph, at that point these emission rates will start to slightly in- 
crease. 

VOC emissions, on the other hand, appear to uniformly decrease as speed is in- 
creased and congestion is reduced. 

The above is based on current models. However, current models do not adequately 
assess the full benefits of reducing the number of stops and starts and idling emis- 
sions. Rather, they tend to use average speeds. Recent research, funded by ERA and 
FHWA, indicates that reducing the number of accelerations, a byproduct of reducing 
congestion, can reduce emissions at the corridor level. Reports from the Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology and University of California at Riverside show that emissions 
increase greatly under hard accelerations and thus can be reduced by smoothing 
traffic flow. On a regional basis, the emissions reductions will be smaller, as has 
been our experience with most TCM-type projects. 

Retrospectively, it has been correct to say that generally as speeds increase, and 
as the smoothness of flow of traffic improves, the rate of emissions attributable to 
an average in-use vehicle will decrease, albeit with different profiles for the different 
pollutants. But as speeds increase and likelihood of congestion delay decreases, 
there will also be some measurable increase in the total number of vehicles using 
the system at those places and at those times where the flow/speed improvement 
have occurred. Whether the reduction in the specific rate of emissions caused by the 
speed/flow increase is offset by the increase in volume of vehicles producing emis- 
sions is an open question that can only be answered by stud 3 dng the particular con- 
ditions of specific instances (and even there, many question whether current mod- 
eling capabilities can adequately address such a question). These points are funda- 
mental to understanding whether or not increases in idling time or congestion will 
offset improved emission rates from emission control technology. At any rate, it can- 
not always be asserted that increases in speeds or improvements in flow of traffic 
reduce overall emissions of local pollutants or contribute to an improvement in air 
quality. 

There is a particularly significant reason why the air quality benefit from conges- 
tion relief measures, including traffic flow, transit and other types of improvements, 
will decline in the future. As a result of EPA’s Tier II emissions performance regula- 
tions, new passenger cars and light trucks will need to meet stringent emission 
standards. EPA reports that not only will the average emission rates be much lower, 
we will also not see significant differences in emission rates versus speed. As such, 
emission rates for vehicles under all driving conditions, including heavy stop and 
go traffic, are expected to be significantly cleaner. The difference between emission 
rates for congested conditions and free flow traffic will decline. 


Responses of Mary Peters to Additional Questions from Senator Voinovich 

Question 1. During the hearing, I asked about the small urban and rural areas 
that may be designated as non-attainment for the first time. I have a few more 
questions about this matter. What particular challenges do these areas face in terms 
of transportation and air quality planning and the conformity process? Are there 
going to be massive conformity problems resulting in delays or highway projects be- 
cause of new designations? What can specifically be done to help these communities? 

Response. The new 8-hour ozone and fine particulate matter (PM-2.5) standards 
will be more stringent, and many areas across the eastern U.S. and in California 
have pollution levels now exceeding these standards. Some of these areas, including 
small urban and rural areas, may be designated nonattainment for the first time. 
Other existing nonattainment areas may become larger and involve more jurisdic- 
tions under the new standards. The Department and EPA are working with these 
areas to increase their capacity to deal with new nonattainment designations. 

Some of the challenges these areas face include a lack of resources (i.e., funding 
and staff), a lack of technical expertise, a lack of knowledge and experience, and the 
fact that many are the more complex nonattainment areas such as those that en- 
compass multiple States and multiple MPOs. 

It is too early to tell the magnitude of transportation and air quality planning and 
conformity issues that might surface following implementation of the new stand- 
ards. However, based on our experience when the 1990 Clean Air Act amendments 
were implemented, we would expect these areas to face challenges in the early 
years. Therefore, DOT and EPA will be considering ways to make the integration 
of the two planning processes as workable as possible. 

DOT and EPA have worked closely in providing technical assistance to areas to 
address conformity and transportation air quality issues. In anticipation of the num- 
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ber of new areas designated nonattainment for the first time, DOT has embarked 
on a number of activities to prepare the areas for this challenge: 

1. FTA worked closely with FHWA and EPA in developing a basic transportation 
conformity training course. The course was offered six times during fiscal year 2002 
and was attended by about 230 people representing both public (Federal, State, and 
local governments) and private sectors of both transportation and air quality dis- 
ciplines. 

2. FHWA and EPA co-funded 6 MOBILE6 training courses after the release of the 
model in January 2002. All the training courses were well attended. In addition, 
EHWA Resource Center staff was in great demand in providing MOBILE6 training. 

3. EHWA and EPA field staff have held numerous workshops across the country 
on conformity, CMAQ and other topics in transportation and air quality. 

4. In May 2002, FHWA launched a Transportation Conformity Community of 
Practice website to allow for free exchange and discussions on topics related to con- 
formity among practitioners. 

5. FHWA and FTA are working on the development of three different training 
courses which will be available through National Highway Institute next year: 

• Estimating Regional Mobile Source Emissions, 

• CMAQ Program: Purpose and Practice, and 

• The Implication of Air Quality Planning on Transportation. 

6. FHWA, FTA, and EPA have implemented a public education and partnership- 
building initiative, “It All Adds Up to Cleaner Air,” in response to State and local 
governments’ requests for help in meeting their traffic congestion and air quality 
goals under TEA-21 and the Clean Air Act. The program is instrumental to the for- 
mation of The Alliance for Clean Air and Transportation (ACAT or the Alliance), 
a national coalition of public and private organizations working together to advance 
solutions for the nation’s traffic congestion and air pollution challenges. 

“It All Adds Up” is designed to inform the public about the connection between 
their transportation choices, traffic congestion, and air pollution. The program em- 
phasizes simple and convenient actions that people can take to improve air quality 
and reduce traffic congestion, while saving themselves time, money, and stress. Dur- 
ing the demonstration phase of the initiative, 14 communities implemented the ini- 
tiative locally and more than 60 others requested materials and information for use 
in their regions. 

7. EPA and DOT jointly funded a cooperative agreement with the National Asso- 
ciation of Regional Councils that includes a number of outreach efforts (newsletter, 
website, workshops) aimed at transferring knowledge about integrating transpor- 
tation and air quality planning from experienced MPOs to those MPOs that will be 
facing the challenges for the first time. 

Question 2. As I mentioned during the hearing, the current Federal budget crisis 
demands that we look at the cost-effectiveness of our government’s programs. Could 
you provide detailed information to put in perspective how cost effective transpor- 
tation and air quality projects have been? 

Response. The NAS report refrained from making statements concerning the cost- 
effectiveness of CMAQ projects because the basic data needed to carry out such an 
analysis are not available. The lack of data is primarily due to the wide variety of 
projects funded with CMAQ dollars, and the fact that evaluations are based on pro- 
jected rather than actual outcomes. 

Even with similar projects it is difficult to make meaningful comparisons across 
projects because of differences in assumptions and methods, as well as background 
conditions. Therefore, there is a wide range of cost-effectiveness results for TCMs, 
even for the same type of CMAQ strategy, which suggests that performance depends 
largely on context, that is, on where and how the projects are executed. The report 
reviewed previous studies on cost-effectiveness. It showed a huge range, from costs 
of about $1,000 per ton of hydrocarbon removed for a ridesharing project to almost 
$10,000,000 for a telework project. To lesser extents, each TCM category studied 
showed broad but less dramatic ranges, usually from about $10,000 a ton to several 
hundred thousand dollars per ton of VOC reduced. 

The NAS noted that “the limited evidence available suggests that, when compared 
on the sole criterion of emissions reduced per dollar spent, approaches aimed di- 
rectly at emission reductions (e.g., new-vehicle emission fuel standards, well-struc- 
tured inspection and maintenance (I/M) programs, vehicle scrappage programs) gen- 
erally have been more successful than most CMAQ strategies relying on changes in 
travel behavior.” We concur with this conclusion. Fuel standards will affect every 
new vehicle purchased, and all vehicles over time will conform to these standards. 
Similarly I/M programs typically affect nearly all of the vehicles in the region. And, 
based on our experience, I/M programs are more effective than other projects. For 
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example, the I/M program in New Jersey is funded in large part by the CMAQ pro- 
gram and is estimated to reduce volatile organic compounds (VOCs) by 40 tons per 
day. States like New Jersey, Illinois, and Connecticut have devoted large sums of 
CMAQ funding to their I/M programs. By contrast, many investments (transit, traf- 
fic flow) may be limited to corridor level improvements whose benefits will have a 
limited impact on the region as a whole. These may be very effective projects, but 
their small size limits their regional impact. 

There are two other types of projects that appear to be more cost-effective in com- 
parison to other projects. Advancing new technology in the vehicle fleet through the 
use of alternative fuels, diesel retrofits, and the purchase of new buses (both clean- 
diesel and alternative fuel) appears to be a cost-effective strategy. In fact, a 1998 
California Air Resources Board (CARB) study estimated that buses fueled by com- 
pressed natural gas (CNG) have a cost effectiveness of $10,000 to $12,000 per ton 
of NOx reduced, much better than many traditional transportation investments. 

Also, regional programs, such as ridesharing, tend to show more cost-effective 
benefits. For example, the cost-effectiveness of a ridesharing program can range 
from a low of $1,200 to a high of $16,000 per ton of VOC, due both to the relatively 
low cost and regional focus of such programs. And, while not a part of the NAS 
study, there is reason to believe that Intelligent Transportation systems (ITS) im- 
provements when implemented on a regional scale, like a traffic management cen- 
ter, can have relatively larger benefits. Some regional freight projects, like those 
funded in Ohio, might also fall into this category. 

Cost effectiveness numbers have not been collected in a rigorous way for CMAQ- 
funded projects. FHWA/FTA have allowed and even occasionally required the use 
of program funds for evaluation in the case of experimental pilot projects, but this 
is the exception rather than the rule. As such every dollar used for evaluation pur- 
poses is employed at the expense of additional transportation investments, and 
transportation and air quality agencies have shown a reluctance to redirect invest- 
ment funding for evaluation purposes. 

One alternative would be to use Federal research funds for evaluation purposes, 
but this is currently infeasible. The costs of rigorously evaluating transportation 
projects can be quite high. The National Highway Cooperative Research Program 
Report 462, “Quantifying Air Quality and Other Impacts of Transportation Control 
Measures” noted that, in some cases, the costs of evaluation could exceed the costs 
of the project itself. The costs of the evaluation, which would need to account not 
only for the changes in usage to the transportation network, but also for local and 
regional changes in the economy, opening/closing of activity centers, wind patterns 
and other changes in emission rates from stationary and area sources, could over- 
whelm the surface transportation research budget, leaving little or no funding for 
the many other environmental needs. Report 462 from the National Highway Coop- 
erative Research Program found that, “[the evaluation costs] may be comparable to 
or even greater than the costs of the TCMs themselves.” 

Methods for measuring the effects of many CMAQ-funded projects on emissions 
and air quality are limited at present, and few evaluations have been conducted fol- 
lowing the completion of transportation projects to determine whether modeled esti- 
mates have been realized. In addition, virtually all strategies are affected by mod- 
eling uncertainties. These uncertainties are magnified for TCMs, which require pre- 
dicting the travel as well as the emission effects of projects. 

We are continuing to evaluate the NAS report, the last two recommendations of 
which concern project evaluation and national program evaluation, both leading to 
development of more information on the effectiveness and cost-effectiveness of 
CMAQ-funded projects. 


Responses of Mary Peters to Additional Questions from Senator Smith 

Question 1. While the National Academy of Sciences did a good job on the CMAQ 
report, they did not answer one fundamental question: What is the effectiveness of 
the CMAQ program? In other words, what has been the emission reduction from 
projects funded by CMAQ? 

Response. In its report, the NAS noted how difficult it would be to identify the 
effects of numerous small projects. One of the findings of the report is that it is not 
possible to undertake a credible scientific quantitative evaluation of the cost-effec- 
tiveness of the CMAQ program at the national level. The lack of data is primarily 
due to the wide variety of projects funded with CMAQ dollars and the fact that eval- 
uations are based on projected rather than actual outcomes. 

Even with similar projects it is difficult to make meaningful comparisons across 
projects because of differences in assumptions and methods as well as background 
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conditions. Therefore, there is a wide range of cost-effectiveness results for TCMs, 
even for the same type of CMAQ strategy, which suggests that performance depends 
largely on context, that is, on where and how the projects are executed. The report 
reviewed previous studies on cost-effectiveness. It showed a huge range, from costs 
of about $1,000 per ton of hydrocarbon removed for a ridesharing project to almost 
$10,000,000 for a telework project. To lesser extents, each TCM category studied 
showed broad but less dramatic ranges, usually from about $10,000 a ton to several 
hundred thousand dollars per ton of VOC reduced. 

The NAS noted that “the limited evidence available suggests that, when compared 
on the sole criterion of emissions reduced per dollar spent, approaches aimed di- 
rectly at emission reductions (e.g., new-vehicle emission fuel standards, well-struc- 
tured inspection and maintenance (I/M) programs, vehicle scrappage programs) gen- 
erally have been more successful than most CMAQ strategies relying on changes in 
travel behavior.” We concur with this conclusion. Fuel standards will affect every 
new vehicle purchased and all vehicles over time will conform to these standards. 
Similarly, I/M programs typically affect nearly all of the vehicles in the region. 
Based on our experience, I/M programs are more effective than other projects. For 
example, the I/M program in New Jersey is funded in large part by the CMAQ pro- 
gram and is estimated to reduce volatile organic compounds (VOCs) by 40 tons per 
day. States like New Jersey, Illinois and Connecticut have devoted large sums of 
CMAQ funding to their I/M programs. By contrast, many investments (transit, traf- 
fic flow) will he limited to corridor level improvements whose benefits will have a 
limited impact on the re^on as a whole. These may be very effective projects, but 
their small size limits their regional impact. 

There are two other types of projects that appear to be more cost-effective in com- 
parison to other CMAQ projects. Advancing new technology in the vehicle fleet 
through the use of alternative fuels, diesel retrofits, and the purchase of new buses 
(both clean-diesel and alternative fuel) appears to be a cost-effective strategy. In 
fact, a 1998 California Air Resources Board (CARB) study estimated that CNG- 
fueled buses have a cost effectiveness of $10,000 to $12,000 per ton of NOx reduced, 
much lower than many traditional transportation investments. 

Also, regional programs, such as ridesharing, tend to show more cost-effective 
benefits. For example, the cost-effectiveness of a ridesharing program according to 
the NAS study can range from a low of $1,200 to a high of $16,000 per ton of VOC, 
due both to the relatively low cost and regional focus of such programs. And, while 
not a part of the NAS study, there is reason to believe that Intelligent Transpor- 
tation systems (ITS) improvements when implemented on a regional scale, like a 
traffic management center, can have relatively larger benefits. 

Cost-effectiveness is not the only measure that is relevant to transportation in- 
vestments. For CMAQ-funded projects, an additional indicator is the extent to which 
a strategy might be significant in achieving the air quality standards. For example, 
a strategy to promote cleaner fuels can be very cost-effective, but to employ this 
strategy in the broad vehicle fleet requires that a substantial number of vehicles in 
any given metropolitan area run on clean fuels. While such projects are an impor- 
tant element in our efforts to clean the air, alternative fuel vehicles represent a 
small share of the total vehicle fleet. Nationally, there are just 400,000 of them out 
of a fleet of about 200 million. 

Cost effectiveness numbers have not been collected in a rigorous way for CMAQ- 
funded projects. FHWA/FTA have allowed, and even occasionally required, the use 
of program funds for evaluation in the case of experimental pilot projects, but this 
is the exception rather than the rule. Because every dollar used for evaluation pur- 
poses is used at the expense of additional transportation investments, transpor- 
tation and air quality agencies have shown a reluctance to redirect investment fund- 
ing for evaluation purposes. 

One alternative would be to use Federal research funds for evaluation purposes, 
but this is currently infeasible. The costs of rigorously evaluating transportation 
projects can be quite high. The National Highway Cooperative Research Program 
Report 462, “Quantifying Air Quality and Other Impacts of Transportation Control 
Measures” noted that, in some cases, the costs of evaluation could exceed the costs 
of the project itself. The evaluation costs would overwhelm the surface transpor- 
tation research budget, leaving little or no funding for the many other environ- 
mental needs. 

Methods for measuring the effects of many CMAQ-funded projects on emissions 
and air quality are limited at present, and few evaluations have been conducted fol- 
lowing the completion of CMAQ projects to determine whether modeled estimates 
have Been realized. In addition, virtually all CMAQ strategies are affected by mod- 
eling uncertainties. These uncertainties are magnified for TCMs, which require pre- 
dicting the travel as well as the emission effects of projects. 
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We are continuing to evaluate the NAS report, the last two recommendations of 
which concern project evaluation and national program evaluation, both leading to 
development of more information on the effectiveness and cost-effectiveness of 
CMAQ-funded projects. 

Question 2. Based on the CMAQ data from Federal Highway’s web site, which I 
understand has some limitations, CMAQ projects were estimated to reduce emis- 
sions by around one-half million tons of VOCs from 1992-1999. During this same 
time, EPA reports that total emissions of VOC from vehicles decreased by about 1.8 
million tons. It would appear that CMAQ reductions equaled about 28 percent of 
the total reductions. This sounds impressive, but these reductions are primarily 
from inspection and maintenance programs and signalization. 

Would you agree that efforts to reduce vehicle miles of travel have not been as 
effective as these technology-based programs? 

Response. We cannot reproduce the numbers cited in the question. 

But, we would point out that the emissions estimates contained in the CMAQ an- 
nual reports have, as you note, serious limitations for this kind of analysis. First, 
they are predicted estimates, rather than results from before and after studies that 
must be evaluated carefully. There are many possible sources of error, including the 
assumptions employed about service utilization and emission rates. Second, in many 
cases individual project sponsors develop these estimates, and may have a tendency 
to overstate some estimates. While these estimates may individually fall within rea- 
sonable parameters, collectively they may project higher emission reductions than 
are likely to occur. Third, and perhaps most significant, the data base contains 
many instances of double counting which would require a substantial effort to elimi- 
nate. This double counting occurs when a project is funded over multiple years. 
Since emission reductions are realized only when the project is completed, current 
program guidance requires that any request for funding carry an emission reduction 
estimate for the whole project. Thus, each request for funding over multiple years 
will carry the same emissions estimate and is likely to be double counted. 

Nonetheless, we would agree with your overall conclusion. In our experience, 
projects that accelerate the introduction of cleaner technologies or maintain the op- 
erating condition and emissions characteristics of the current fleet, such as I/M pro- 
grams, have been much more successful than efforts to reduce vehicle miles of trav- 
el. I/M programs are estimated to reduce VOC emissions by as much as 40 tons per 
day, while most transportation control measures, including traffic signalization 
projects, 3deld but kilograms per day. 

Demand for travel has grown as population and economic prosperity have in- 
creased. Most traditional transportation investments, including those designed to re- 
duce emissions or relieve congestion, are small in comparison to the total network 
and carry concomitantly small benefits when viewed regionally, even if these 
projects may be important for individual corridors. However, it should be noted that 
larger, more regional projects could also have larger impacts since they affect a 
greater portion of the existing transportation network. 

Question 3. As you know. Congress established a 1-year grace period before newly 
designated non-attainment areas must demonstrate conformity. However, EPA will 
give these areas from three to 4 years to develop a SIP with an emissions budget. 
Since the goal of conformity is to encourage better coordination between transpor- 
tation and air quality plans, would it make more sense to coordinate the conformity 
demonstration grace period with development of the SIP motor vehicle emissions 
budget? 

Response. We have heard this comment from some of our stakeholders, including 
the American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials, as well as 
during the comment period on EPA’s August 6, 2002, rulemaking that incorporated 
the 1-year grace period into the conformity rule (67 FR 50808). When considering 
these comments on the rulemaking, both DOT and EPA agreed at that time that 
the statutory language precludes EPA from extending the conformity grace period, 
as the October 2000 Clean Air Act amendment specifically provides newly des- 
ignated areas with a 1-year grace period, after which conformity applies. 

However, the Administration has not yet taken a position on the suggestion that 
the Clean Air Act be amended to allow for a longer grace period. That said, FHWA 
does support simplifying Federal transportation programs and continuing efforts to 
streamline project approval and implementation when such efforts provide for envi- 
ronmental stewardship. It is the policy of the Administration, as noted in the recent 
Executive Order on Environmental Stewardship and Transportation Infrastructure 
Project Reviews, that the development and implementation of transportation infra- 
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structure projects in an efficient and environmentally sound manner is essential to 
the well-being of the American people and a strong American economy. 


Statement of Jeffrey Holmstead, Assistant Administrator, Office of Air and 
Radiation, Environmental Protection Agency 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the invitation to 
appear here today to discuss the Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Improve- 
ment (CMAQ) program and the transportation conformity program in the context 
of reauthorization of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). 
There has been considerable progress in achieving better air quality for Americans 
since the passage of the Clean Air Act Amendments in 1990. In addition, building 
on the fundamental structure of ISTEA, TEA-21 further emphasized the importance 
of transportation in fulfilling environmental goals, as well as significantly contrib- 
uting to the social and economic well-being of our Nation. 

Achieving and maintaining healthy air quality remains an important national pri- 
ority. EPA sees the reauthorization of TEA-21 as an opportunity to employ all tools 
available to improve air quality, including transportation, in ways that could help 
cities across the country make progress toward attainment under both the pre-1997 
and the new health-based standards for ozone and fine particulate matter. 

Air quality monitoring data show that in the period from 1991 to 2000, concentra- 
tions of all six criteria pollutants have declined, including the four criteria pollut- 
ants that are most affected by the transportation sector: carbon monoxide, nitrogen 
dioxide, ozone (smog), and particulate matter (soot). For example, air quality con- 
centrations of carbon monoxide declined 41 percent and concentrations of coarse 
particulate matter declined 5 percent. 

These air pollution data are good news, and are attributable to the transportation 
and air quality programs currently in place. However, there are approximately 35 
million Americans living in 46 counties that are not achieving the old 1-hour ozone 
ambient air quality standard, and 8.3 million people living in 10 counties that are 
not achieving the old standard for coarse particulate matter. Furthermore, when we 
begin to implement the new, more health-protective standards for ozone and partic- 
ulate matter and designate the areas that are not attaining the standards, the num- 
ber of people living in areas with air quality considered unhealthy will dramatically 
increase. Although EPA has not formally identified areas that fail to meet these 
standards, it appears that more than 80 million people live in 233 counties not 
meeting the new 8-hour ozone standard, and 75 million people live in 144 counties 
not meeting the new fine particulate matter standard. 

The Criteria pollutant emissions from transportation sources have a significant 
impact on the health of Americans. Particulate matter is linked to aggravation of 
pre-existing respiratory ailments, reductions in lung capacity, and a significant 
number of premature deaths. Ozone can impair lung function, cause chest pain and 
coughing, and worsen respiratory diseases and asthma. Carbon monoxide can aggra- 
vate angina (heart pain). 

Even though emissions have been dramatically reduced, on-road mobile sources 
continue to be a major portion of some of our pollution problems. In 1999, motor 
vehicles accounted for 51 percent of the total carbon monoxide emissions, 29 percent 
of the ozone precursor of volatile organic compounds (VOCs), 34 percent of the ozone 
precursor nitrogen oxides (NOx), and 10 percent of the traditionally inventoried di- 
rect emissions of particulate matter nationwide. On a regional scale, motor vehicles 
can be an even larger portion of an area’s inventory. For example, in 1999, on-road 
vehicles accounted for 48 percent of NOx in Atlanta, Georgia. According State air 
quality plans for these areas, on-road vehicles account for 63 percent of the area’s 
total NOx in Springfield, Massachusetts; 56 percent of the area’s total NOx in the 
Los Angeles region in California; and 80 percent of the area’s total carbon monoxide 
and 53 percent of the area’s total coarse particulate matter in Las Vegas, Nevada. 
Although emissions reductions from stationary sources are important in many areas 
throughout the country, these data demonstrate the continuing need to reduce air 
pollution from motor vehicles . As a Nation, our techniques for reducing motor vehi- 
cle emissions have to encompass both technology improvements to vehicles and 
fuels, as well as programs that encourage other, less polluting, transportation 
choices. 

Technology has provided significant air quality benefits in the past and will con- 
tinue to do so into the future. Emissions from today’s new cars have been reduced 
by more than 95 percent relative to new cars 30 years ago. EPA’s new Tier 2 vehicle 
standards program is designed to reduce the emissions of new passenger cars and 
light trucks even further. The rule combines these requirements with requirements 
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for much lower levels of sulfur in gasoline. By 2020, NOx produced by vehicles will 
be approximately 70 percent lower as compared to what the levels of NOx would 
have been without the Tier 2 program in place. 

EPA’s new clean diesel program for large trucks and buses is another technology- 
based program. It will achieve emissions reductions based on the use of high-effi- 
ciency exhaust emissions control devices coupled with changes in diesel fuel sulfur 
levels. This program will result in particulate matter and NOx emissions levels that 
are 90 and 95 percent below the current standards for heavy duty engine emissions 
in effect today. 

A third example of emissions reducing technologies is EPA’s Voluntary Diesel Ret- 
rofit Program, which is designed to help owners of trucks, buses, and off-road equip- 
ment install innovative and cost-effective emission control technology on their diesel 
engines. These technologies can result in significant reductions of particulate matter 
and volatile organic compounds (which are a precursor to ozone). 

But technology cannot do it alone. Although emissions per vehicle have declined 
dramatically, the number of miles Americans are driving continues to increase. In 
1970, Americans traveled just over one trillion vehicle miles per year; in 2000 it was 
almost 2.8 trillion. Growth in vehicle miles traveled (VMT) has far outpaced popu- 
lation growth. From 1970 to 1999, population grew 33 percent, but VMT grew 143 
percent. These trends are continuing. A conservative national estimate of VMT 
growth is approximately 2 percent per year. However, in many cities, particularly 
in the southern and western States, VMT is growing much faster than this average. 
For example, in the early 1990’s, Charlotte’s VMT grew about 4.9 percent per year, 
Denver’s VMT grew 4.5 percent per year, and Salt Lake City’s VMT grew by 4.3 
percent per year. Las Vegas projects that its VMT will increase more than 4 percent 
per year through the year 2020. The integration of transportation planning and air 
quality planning is the means to preserve and continue the progress we have made 
in ensuring that Americans breathe healthy air. 

The growth in vehicle traffic also leads to congestion. Traffic congestion cannot 
be relieved only by adding more road capacity — either building more roads or wid- 
ening the existing ones. Recent studies have estimated a wide range of VMT growth 
that is attributed to increases in roadway capacity. . In areas with poor air quality, 
decisions about how to reduce congestion and improve mobility in a way that will 
not worsen air pollution must be addressed proactively. 

Programs that are based on providing travel choices are also important in achiev- 
ing better air quality. For example, the Commuter Choice Leadership Initiative is 
a new and successful non-regulatory approach to achieving emission reductions. 
Built around the teix-free commuter benefits in TEA-21 and modeled after the En- 
ergy Star partnership programs, the Commuter Choice Leadership Initiative is an 
EPA and DOT voluntary partnership with business to reduce traffic and traffic-re- 
lated emissions. In just 1 year, 300 companies from 25 States have signed voluntary 
agreements to offer 500,000 employees commuter benefits meeting a national stand- 
ard of excellence. EPA projects that if half of U.S. employees worked for employers 
that offered commuter benefits at the national standard of excellence promoted by 
the Commuter Choice Leadership Initiative, air pollution and traffic would be cut 
by the equivalent of taking 15 million cars off the road every year. 

The Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Improvement Program 

The CMAQ program, initially begun under ISTEA, provides funding for transpor- 
tation projects to improve air quality and reduce congestion. The CMAQ program 
is a valuable transportation funding tool for air quality improvement because the 
pool of potential projects is largely restricted to areas with poor air quality, (non- 
attainment areas), or those that had poor air quality in the past (maintenance 
areas). Unlike many other Federal-aid transportation programs, it is not limited to 
traditional highway uses, and can fund Travel Demand Management (TDM) pro- 
grams such as park and ride lots, car and van pool programs and public education. 
CMAQ also funds unique Transportation Control Measures (TCMs) and other meas- 
ures such as alternative fuel vehicles and facilities, diesel engine retrofit programs 
through public/private partnerships, and certain costs for vehicle Inspection and 
Maintenance programs. If TCMs are included in a State’s air quality plan, those 
projects are given funding priority. 

An EPA analysis of the benefits of TCMs, such as those funded by the CMAQ pro- 
gram, documents the range of emission reductions from 22 different shared ride, bi- 
cycle and pedestrian, traffic flow, transit and demand management programs. While 
the projects individually produce relatively small emission reductions, cumulatively 
these projects can add up to larger reductions over the life of an air quality plan. 
CMAQ projects can be important for helping a State to meet air quality planning 
and conformity requirements. The benefits of the CMAQ program, and particularly 
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projects that reduce VMT or manage system capacity, extend beyond emissions re- 
ductions. Other benefits include roadway congestion relief, energy conservation, 
greenhouse gas emission reductions, as well as economic development and commu- 
nity livability. By requiring the project to be implemented in nonattainment areas, 
more local government and public involvement in transportation investment deci- 
sions has been encouraged. 

EPA and DOT have documented CMAQ’s numerous benefits in reports, brochures 
and fact sheets available to transportation and air quality planners. From EPA’s 
perspective, there is little doubt that the program is beneficial for air quality and 
is an important program for nonattainment areas that want to address transpor- 
tation emissions. As directed by Congress, a National Academy of Science study un- 
dertaken by the Transportation Research Board, draws similar conclusions. The 
findings of “Special Report 264. The Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Improve- 
ment Program: Assessing 10 Years of Experience” were generally favorable, but the 
report did make recommendations to Congress on how to improve the program. In 
particular, the report emphasized the need to focus CMAQ expenditures on projects 
that improve air quality. 

While EPA generally agrees with the NAS recommendations, there are two addi- 
tional important issues to which I will direct the committee’s attention. These con- 
siderations fall into two main categories — apportionment and project eligibility. 

According to some stakeholders an important apportionment issue is that the 
amount of available CMAQ funds may decrease when air quality improves and they 
are redesignated to attainment status. Although originally intended for use in non- 
attainment areas, CMAQ funds now continue to be available to areas that have 
been redesignated to attainment status and have an approved maintenance plan. 
However, an area’s redesignation to maintenance could also result in a reduction in 
CMAQ funding which has been used to reach attainment. Many TDM strategies are 
long term initiatives that must maintain small but steady levels of funding over a 
longer term than capital investment types of projects. 

For example, Illinois estimates their apportionment of CMAQ funds would de- 
crease by approximately $32 million if the Chicago area were redesignated from se- 
vere nonattainment for ozone to attainment. It is not clear that Chicago would have 
adequate funding for its continuing needs after such a loss. Illinois included many 
of the CMAQ funded projects in its State Implementation Plan as transportation 
control measures. These projects now total 5-6 tons per day or over 1500 tons per 
year of reductions in VOCs. Consideration should he given to an apportionment for- 
mula that recognizes the need for an adequate source of funding for air quality ben- 
eficial transportation projects after a nonattainment area redesignates to mainte- 
nance. 

As EPA begins implementation of the new 8-hour ozone standard, several changes 
regarding nonattainment areas are anticipated. A change in the classification of 
nonattainment areas, or the number of areas, will likely change the amount of 
CMAQ funds apportioned to each State and available to nonattainment areas. Given 
the current statutory language in TEA-21, nonattainment areas designated under 
the 8-hour ozone standard would be eligible for CMAQ funding, but the funds appor- 
tioned to the States would not account for the new areas and would not be available 
to help reduce transportation emissions. The issue needs to be addressed in the ap- 
portionment formula. 

Strategies to reduce the very small hut hazardous particulates known as PM 2.5 
will increase in importance. Generally, both diesel and gasoline powered vehicles 
emit fine particulate matter as well as NOx and VOCs that lead to its formation. 
Both near and long-term emission reduction programs need to be planned. The focus 
of most TCM strategies has been the reduction of VOCs and NOx, and the effective- 
ness of TCMs for reducing PM 2.5 is less understood. However, there is optimism that 
some travel demand strategies, new technologies and cleaner fuels can produce re- 
ductions in concentrations of PM 2 . 5 . The CMAQ program offers the opportunity for 
regions to explore innovative strategies to address this pollutant. Consideration 
should be given to amending the apportionment formula to target some of the 
CMAQ funds to this emerging air quality issue. 

CMAQ funding can be useful to all nonattainment areas and maintenance areas, 
classified in accordance with the 1990 Clean Air Act amendments. All ozone, carbon 
monoxide and particulate matter nonattainment areas should be considered for in- 
clusion in an apportionment formula that directs CMAQ funds to nonattainment 
areas based on the greatest air quality need. EPA is working with DOT to assess 
how the apportionment formula could be adjusted to fund projects equitably in all 
these areas. 

TEA-2 1’s flexible guidelines allow DOT to issue project eligibility guidance that 
cuts across traditional modal boundaries and makes the funds available for high- 
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way, transit and non-traditional program areas. The overarching criteria for eligi- 
bility are that the transporation project be implemented in an area designated non- 
attainment or maintenance for ozone, carbon monoxide, or particulate matter, and 
that the project reduce emissions. An examination of CMAQ program spending re- 
veals that two project categories, traffic flow and transit, account for over 75 percent 
of the obligated funds. 

These traditional transportation projects have historically been funded under 
transportation funding programs other than CMAQ. EPA and DOT need to continue 
our collaborative work with areas to encourage that projects selected for CMAQ 
funding will be tailored to the area’s particular air quality needs. 

Operating expenses for new CMAQ projects are currently limited to 3 years of eli- 
gibility. As the CMAQ program has grown and evolved, there has been more inter- 
est in extending the eligibility period or eliminating the restriction altogether. Local 
transit agencies have long expressed concern over the shortage of funding to sustain 
existing transit services. These agencies argue that as long as the project is pro- 
ducing emission reductions, it should be eligible for CMAQ funds. State DOT’s have 
expressed interest in expanded use of CMAQ funds for operating ITS to facilitate 
traffic monitoring, management and control. However, the operating expense restric- 
tion was included in the program for the express purpose of stimulating innovation 
and to avoid obligating all the available funds to existing programs. The benefit of 
testing new ideas, especially in light of the changing air quality context under the 
8-hr ozone and fine particulate standards, needs to be weighed against the benefit 
of maintaining the operating costs of ongoing projects for which other transportation 
funds are designated. 

Transportation Conformity 

Transportation conformity was established by Congress in the Clean Air Act 
Amendments of 1990 and was designed to help ensure that an area’s transportation 
activities are consistent with its air quality goals. EPA is responsible for writing the 
conformity regulations and the Department of Transportation (DOT) must concur 
with all conformity rules, as DOT is our Federal partner in the implementation of 
the program. EPA first published the conformity rule in November 1993. We subse- 
quently streamlined and clarified the rule in August 1997, based on extensive dis- 
cussions with State and local air pollution officials, transportation planners, and 
other stakeholders, as well as the experience of both DOT and EPA in the field. In 
March 1999, however, a decision from the D.C. Circuit Court of Appeals changed 
several aspects of the 1997 conformity rule. In response to that decision, we have 
proposed, and will soon finalize, a modification improving flexibility consistent with 
the court decision. We also plan to incorporate EPA and DOT’s existing guidance 
implementing the court decision into the conformity regulations. 

'The transportation conformity program requires that the impact of new transpor- 
tation activities on air quality is evaluated on a regular basis. Areas that have air 
quality worse than the national standards (nonattainment areas) or that have vio- 
lated the standards in the past (maintenance areas), are required to examine the 
long-term air quality impacts of their transportation system to ensure that such sys- 
tems are compatible with clean air goals. In the simplest terms, conformity serves 
as an “accounting check” to assure that a nonattainment or maintenance area’s fu- 
ture transportation network conforms to thearea’s air pollution reduction plan. 

The benefit of conformity accounting is that it requires State and local govern- 
ments, and the public, to consider the air quality impacts of the planned transpor- 
tation system as a whole and over the long term — before transportation plans are 
adopted and projects are built. Billions of dollars every year are spent on developing 
and maintaining our transportation system. Conformity helps ensure that these dol- 
lars are not spent in a manner that would worsen air quality, as that outcome 
would only necessitate spending additional money to reverse the air quality impact. 
Certainly it makes sense to examine future impacts of what are essentially perma- 
nent decisions. 

Prior to the 1990 Clean Air Act, transportation planners and air quality planners 
often did not consult with one another or even use consistent information regarding 
future estimates of growth. As a result of this disconnect, the 1990 Clean Air Act 
Amendments explicitly linked the air quality planning and transportation planning 
processes in a manner that had not previously existed. Above all, transportation 
conformity has compelled the two planning agencies to work together through the 
interagency consultation process to find creative and workable solutions to air qual- 
ity issues. Most everyone agrees, that consultation is an important benefit of con- 
formity. A 1999 Harvard study on the conformity program that was jointly funded 
by DOT and EPA confirmed this benefit. 
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Consultation is meaningful because air quality and transportation planners have 
a common goal: transportation activities that conform with the State’s air quality 
goals. A State’s air quality plan (a State implementation plan, or SIP) establishes 
emissions ceilings, or budgets, for the various types of sources that contribute to air 
pollution problems. Conformity makes State and local agencies accountable for keep- 
ing the total motor vehicle emissions from an area’s current and future transpor- 
tation activities within these air quality plan budgets. 

Communities have choices about how to address their transportation and air qual- 
ity needs. When a transportation plan’s emissions are greater than the allowable 
budgets in the air quality plan, areas can decide whether to revise the transpor- 
tation plan or revise the air quality plan. For example, some areas have added tran- 
sit programs to reduce the emissions of their transportation plan, while others have 
gone back to the State air quality plan to see if other sources of pollution could be 
further controlled to allow the transportation sector’s emissions budget to grow. An 
area can choose to build transportation projects that increase emissions, as long as 
the net effect of the total system is consistent with the State air quality plan. Most 
areas have been able to continue adding to their transportation network and still 
stay within their clean air budgets. 

At the heart of the conformity accounting process are computer models of an 
area’s transportation system that estimate the emissions that are produced. In 
many areas, modeling begins with the area’s own travel demand model that cal- 
culates the number of vehicle miles traveled on the area’s transportation network, 
and at what speeds vehicles are traveling. This information is then used in EPA’s 
MOBILE model to determine how much pollution will result from the on-road trans- 
portation sector. 

Some of the conformity stakeholders have said that the uncertainty in both the 
transportation and air quality emissions modelsshould be taken into account in the 
conformity process. I would like to address this comment. Although there is no way 
to know exactly how emissions will change as a result of changes to the transpor- 
tation system and travel patterns, models help planners make reasonable estimates. 
All the models used in this effort are surrogates of reality, and like all predictions, 
some degree of uncertainty will always be inherent. Because sound transportation 
and emissions modeling is essential to support planning, the challenge lies in devel- 
oping models that use current and accurate dataand can consistently represent how 
changes in travel activity and vehicle operational dynamics affect emissions. EPA 
and DOT work together continuously to upgrade our models to meet this challenge. 

While modeling will always have inherent uncertainty, the appropriate response 
to this fact is not to abandon modeling, but to continue to improve it. The 1999 Har- 
vard study, “Linking Transportation and Air Quality Planning: Implementation of 
the Transportation Conformity Regulation in 15 Nonattainment Areas,” funded 
jointly by DOT and EPA, found that conformity has encouraged improvement in 
modeling and the necessary data collection. The better the information going into 
the modeling, the more reliable the results. Transportation and air quality modeling 
has improved in the few years that conformity has been in place. For example, 
Charlotte, NC, is collecting new data about travel patterns of households in the 
area. New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut also have recently partnered to collect 
new household travel data. Portland, OR, is working on a new method of modeling 
their transportation system that relies on simulating actual vehicle trips. 

Furthermore, EPA’s MOBILE model was updated this year. The current version 
of the model, MOBILES, incorporates our recent knowledge about how cars and 
trucks function, as well as the effects of new air quality programs that will be in 
effect in the future, such as Tier 2 vehicle standards. These improvements in data 
collection as well as in the models themselves yield progressively better results both 
in States’ air quality plans and in conformity determinations. 

The new air quality standards for ozone and particulate matter may necessitate 
changes in the conformity program. EPA plans to propose rules and guidance for 
implementing the 8-hour ozone standard by the end of the year, and we anticipate 
that it will then take us about eight to 10 months to respond to comments and final- 
ize the rules and guidance. For the fine particulate matter standard, we plan to pro- 
pose implementation rules and guidance in spring of 2003 and finalize them in 
2004. EPA intends to designate areas as attainment, nonattainment, or 
unclassifiable with respect to the 8-hour ozone standard in late 2004. EPA expects 
to designate areas with respect to fine particles starting in 2004. 

Areas designated under the new standards will have to prepare a conforming 
transportation plan after a 1-year grace period that was recently added to the Clean 
Air Act. A few issues related to the new standards will have to be resolved for im- 
plementing conformity. For example, some areas that will be designated as non- 
attainment for the 8-hour standard are currently nonattainment with respect to the 
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l-hour standard. EPA intends to address the process and basis for determining the 
1-hour standard no longer applies in an area in its implementation rules and guid- 
ance, considering input from stakeholders and the public. This will occur prior to 
designating areas so that the conformity requirements as well as impacts of such 
a change on CMAQ apportionments will be clear well before areas are subject to 
them. EPA and DOT, as well as stakeholders across the U.S., have a wealth of expe- 
rience in implementing conformity. Newly designated areas will benefit from our 
collective experience, and EPA and DOT will provide timely guidance to these areas 
before and as they implement the program under the new standards. 

We understand that there are two aspects of the conformity process that some 
transportation planning stakeholders would like to change via the TEA-21 reau- 
thorization process. The first is how often conformity is required. The Clean Air Act 
requires that conformity be determined when a transportation plan or transpor- 
tation improvement program (TIP) is adopted, and no less frequently than every 3 
years. In addition, EPA’s conformity rule requires conformity within 18 months of 
certain “SIP triggers.” If an area cannot meet a conformity deadline, then only cer- 
tain types of activities can proceed (e.g., projects necessary to improve safety). 

An added requirement to determine conformity is derived from the transportation 
requirements. The Clean Air Act requires transportation plans and TIPs to conform 
before they are adopted. Transportation plans must be updated every 3 years, but 
TIPs must be updated every 2 years. Adopting a new TIP every 2 years means that 
conformity determinations must be done at least this often. 

According to some transportation planners, conformity is required too often, leav- 
ing them with little time to focus on planning. Some air quality planners, however, 
are concerned that changing the minimum frequency of conformity would delay the 
use of new information in modeling. Model inputs that affect total emissions, such 
as population growth, and the percentage of sport utility vehicles, trucks, and 
minivans in an area’s vehicle fleet, have been rapidly changing in the last decade. 
Some air quality planners think that a frequency of every 3 years is important for 
introducing new information into the conformity process, so that trends can be seen 
early before their impact is great and to leave time to accommodate new information 
in the process. Additionally, some air quality planners also appreciate the benefits 
of updating their SIP and emission inventories to reflect latest planning assump- 
tions or other new information in a timely manner. 

EPA intends to eliminate some of the 18-month “SIP triggers” in the conformity 
rule in an upcoming rulemaking. Though further discussion must occur on the issue 
of how often conformity must be done, amending the rule would simplify the process 
and address some of the concern. 

The second aspect of conformity that some transportation planners would like to 
see changed is the timeframe over which conformity must he demonstrated. Cur- 
rently, the conformity process examines the amount of pollution that is projected to 
occur over the entire life — 20 years — of a transportation plan. Therefore, in con- 
formity, emissions from the last year (in most cases, the 20th year) are examined 
and compared to the motor vehicle emissions budgets in an area’s air quality plan. 
However, air quality plans cover a period of 10 years or less. 

Transportation planners suggest it is unfair to determine conformity for the 20 
year life of the plan when the air quality plan is at best, only half as long. They 
explain that since the air quality plan ends before the transportation plan, the bur- 
den of growth that occurs in the years that make up the remainder of the transpor- 
tation plan solely rests with the transportation sector. 

On the other hand, air quality planners are concerned that if transportation plans 
are 20 years, but conformity is done for a shorter period, the responsibility for miti- 
gating transportation pollution in the future will rest on their shoulders alone. That 
is, if transportation projects are approved and built today without regard to their 
long-term impacts on air quality, the transportation planners will be dictating the 
size of the budget in future years to the air quality planners. Air quality planners 
feel they would be left to figure out how to accommodate a predetermined budget 
within the overall air quality reductions from transportation as well as from other 
sources that will be necessary to attain or maintain the air quality standards in 
years to come. 

Several air quality planners and environmental groups also point to the time scale 
of land use decisions a as reason for retaining the 20 year conformity analysis. They 
indicate that land use decisions take many years to have an effect on air quality, 
and only when examining air quality 20 years into the future can the effects of dif- 
ferent plans for land use be seen. They point to areas across the country that have 
examined long term implications of land use, including Portland, Oregon; Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Sacramento, California; and Denver, Colorado. For example, as a 
result of conformity, Charlotte, North Carolina, realized that their air quality would 
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be jeopardized in the future. During the period of time where they could not meet 
conformity, Charlotte focused on developing a coordinated land use and transit plan, 
and Charlotte’s citizens voted for a sales tax to help fund the new transit system. 
Charlotte realized that in order to stay a competitive city for business, it needs to 
remain an attractive place for people to want to work and live. Another example 
where the impact of land use decisions have been recognized is Atlanta, GA. Atlanta 
has made decisions about land use and investing in transit that will have long term 
benefits for the area. 

In conclusion, EPA is committed to partnering with DOT to continue our progress 
in meeting both transportation and air quality goals as the nation’s transportation 
system is developed. CMAQ, conformity, and our programs for new vehicle stand- 
ards and fuels are all important tools in achieving clean air. Thank you again for 
this opportunity to testify today and discuss our programs with you. I would be 
happy to respond to any questions that you may have. 


Responses by Jeffrey Holmstead to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question 1. The Northeast States are not happy with the Mobile Source Air Toxics 
rule. They believe it is not sufficiently protective of public health. As Mr. 
Johnstone’s testimony points out — air toxics from mobile sources are expected to ex- 
ceed Vermont’s standards for the next three decades. What is the current status of 
the review of this rule? 

Response. EPA estimates that its programs will reduce mobile source air toxics 
by over one million tons by 2007. However, because of the continuing concern about 
the potential health impacts of public exposure to air toxics, EPA also committed 
in the 2001air toxics rule to prepare a Technical Analysis Plan designed to improve 
our understanding of the risk posed by air toxics to public health and welfare, and 
evaluate potential control strategies to further reduce risk. Based on the informa- 
tion developed through this Technical Analysis Plan, we will evaluate the need for 
additional control. 

EPA is currently following through on our commitment to carry out this Technical 
Analysis Plan, and we are in the process of collecting and analyzing the data that 
will help us address specific data gaps identified in the plan. We recently briefed 
States on our progress in carrying out this plan. We are evaluating additional con- 
trols and will continue to work with our stakeholders on completing this reevalua- 
tion. 

Question 2. Does the Administration plan to propose any substantial changes to 
either the CMAQ program or to the conformity [rule], as we go forward with reau- 
thorization? If you do, I hope you’ll get all the major stakeholders on board first. 

Response. CMAQ: 'The Administration has not finished developing a final pro- 
posal. EPA and DOT are currently discussing whether refinements to the program 
would be appropriate. We are also reviewing the recommendations of the National 
Academy of Sciences CMAQ study to determine whether to propose changes in re- 
sponse to these recommendations. Since CMAQ eligibility and apportionment are 
tied to the air quality status of an area, we are concerned about how to account for 
States’ need to implement the new 8-hour ozone and PM2.5 air quality standards. 
Under active consideration is a proposal that maintains a balance between making 
the program available to new nonattainment areas and continuing to provide sup- 
port to the existing nonattainment and maintenance areas. 

EPA is in the process of reaching out to our stakeholders to get their views on 
the issues. Air quality agencies support the program and desire a more definitive 
and consistent role in project evaluation and selection. 

Transportation Conformity — : The Administration has not yet finished developing 
a final proposal. EPA believes that transportation conformity continues to serve its 
purpose of ensuring that new transportation activities are consistent with areas’ 
clean air goals. However, some stakeholders believe that targeted improvements, 
perhaps through TEA-21 reauthorization, may be warranted. While we have heard 
some views and recommendations for changing the conformity program, EPA is still 
reviewing information from the full spectrum of stakeholders. EPA is committed to 
considering options and recommendations from the full range of conformity stake- 
holders prior to forming final positions on specific issues. 

Question 3. Since many surface transportation projects are already targeted at 
congestion mitigation, should we split off that purpose from the CMAQ program and 
focus more on air quality? 
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Response. We believe no additional benefit would be gained from eliminating con- 
gestion mitigation from the program in the law. Statutory language and the pro- 
gram guidance developed jointly hy DOT and ERA clearly establish emission reduc- 
tions as a requirement for project eligibility. Congestion mitigation projects are eligi- 
ble, but only if they produce emission reductions in addition to their effect on traffic 
flow. While there may be disagreement as to the efficacy and permanence of traffic 
flow improvement projects, there is wide agreement that some traffic flow improve- 
ment projects, if designed and implemented with air quality improvement as a pri- 
mary purpose, can produce emission reductions. 

Those who oppose using CMAQ funds for congestion mitigation projects have fo- 
cused most of their attention on what they perceive to be a bias toward funding traf- 
fic flow projects. This category of projects accounts for approximately 33 percent of 
CMAQ funds and 43 percent of the CMAQ projects, and is second to the largest cat- 
egory of funding which is transit. Multiple goals for a regional transportation sys- 
tem and the complexity of transportation funding can, in some cases, create a tend- 
ency to propose projects and then match the project to eligible funding programs. 
In that case, air quality improvement may be viewed as a secondary benefit of the 
project. Critics argue that projects should be developed with emphasis on effective- 
ness in achieving the purpose of the funding program as the priority. 

EPA recognizes the need to balance multiple transportation goals, including both 
air quality and congestion relief, and that the flexibility of CMAQ eligibility is of 
great value for regional planning. Restricting congestion mitigation projects from 
CMAQ funding would remove a potential transportation tool for State and local 
agencies to address their air quality problem. EPA believes that sharpening the 
focus on air quality improvement could be done administratively through revised 
guidance while preserving the flexibility for areas to fund congestion mitigation 
projects with air quality benefits. 

Question 4. Last August, Mr. Brenner told us that the Agency would soon be 
issuing a determination on a petition to regulate greenhouse gas emissions from ve- 
hicles as pollutants. What’s the status of that petition? 

Response. On October 29, 1999, the International Center for Technology Assess- 
ment and a coalition of 18 environmental and energy organizations petitioned EPA 
to regulate certain greenhouse gas emissions from new motor vehicles. The petition 
asks EPA to carry out what petitioners assert to be a mandatory duty under Clean 
Air Act section 202(a)(1). 

EPA opened a public docket for the petition in January 2000 and published a re- 
quest for public comment in the Eederal Register on January 23, 2001. The public 
comment period closed on May 23, 2001. EPA received about 50,000 comments on 
the petition. EPA is currently preparing a response to the petition. We expect to 
publish the response in the Federal Register after it completes internal manage- 
ment review and is signed by Administrator Whitman. 

Question 5. In general, would you agree that conformity is spurring investments 
in transportation strategies and technologies that reduce air pollution and create 
better interagency cooperation? 

Response. Yes. By its very nature, the conformity process ensures that only trans- 
portation strategies and technologies as a whole that are consistent with clean air 
goals are invested in. When areas have found that preliminary projections from 
planned transportation projects exceed the emissions budgets established in the SIP, 
they have several options from which to choose for resolving the air quality issue 
and finalizing a transportation plan and TIP that conforms. For example, some 
areas have chosen to revise their SIP and emissions budgets by updating planning 
assumptions or investing in additional control measures in the SIP to allow for addi- 
tional growth in transportation. Alternatively, other areas have changed the mix of 
projects and/or invested in projects that have an emissions benefit to their plan and 
TIP so that conformity could be demonstrated. In particular, some of these areas 
have invested in transit and land-use strategies that could potentially provide air 
quality benefits. (See below for a list of examples that have utilized these various 
approaches to resolve conformity issues.) 

We also believe that transportation conformity has been very successful at inte- 
grating transportation and air quality planning through the interagency consulta- 
tion process. We routinely hear from both transportation and air quality agencies 
that conformity has markedly improved the interagency consultation and working 
relationships between the two agencies. This interaction between transportation and 
air quality planners has become particularly critical to the timely resolution of con- 
formity issues in high growth areas where emissions from cars and trucks are a 
major contributor to the air quality problem. Specific examples of where positive air 
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quality results and interagency consultation have occurred via the conformity and/ 
or SIP processes include the following: 

• Baltimore, MD: Revised SIP and added transit and other control measures to 
plan/TIP (1999/2000). 

• Kent and New Castle Counties, DE: Added new control measures, including 
OBD and expanded transit, to the TIP (2001). 

• Hampton Road, VA: Revised SIP by adding local controls and added CMAQ 
projects (2001). 

• Washington DC: Revised SIP to incorporate a NOx substitution mechanism 
(1999/2000). 

• Atlanta, GA: Altered land-use strategies and added control measures (2000). 

• Dayton / Springfield, OH: Revised SIP to incorporate a safety margin and 
therefore enlarge the motor vehicle emissions budgets (1999). 

• Salt Lake City, UT: Revised SIP to incorporate a PM-lO/NOx trading mecha- 
nism (2002) 

• Las Vegas, NV: Revised SIP to add/extend control measures to ensure con- 
formity in future years (2000). 

• Sacramento, CA: SIP and conformity issues lead to investment of $70 million 
in a diesel retrofit program (2000). 

• Charlotte, NC: Conformity issue prompted voters to pass a $50 million tax ref- 
erendum to support a long-term transit/land-use plan (1998). 

Question 6. In general, what’s the general ratio of spending on planning in the 
States for air quality versus transportation planning? 

Response. EPA does not maintain information related to individual State funding 
on air quality planning versus transportation planning, but suspects the amount of 
funding for each activity will vary from State to State depending on the extent of 
air quality problems and growth that exists in each State. To gain a comprehensive 
comparison of funding for transportation and air quality planning, the respective 
agencies in each State should be queried. 

Question 7. Why did it take so long to finalize the MOBILE6 model and when 
does EPA plan to update that model? 

Response. The scope of MOBILE6 was unprecedented both in terms of the science 
that went into the model, and the review process under which the model was devel- 
oped and released. In terms of the science of the model, many significant changes 
were made to reflect new data in several areas, including in-use deterioration, “real- 
world” driving, fuel sulfur content, and “off-cycle” heavyduty vehicle emissions. In 
terms of the review process, all of the technical aspects of MOBILE6 underwent 
public review as well as formal peer review — a process which was conducted for over 
50 technical documents. Following the development and review of these technical in- 
puts, once the model was complete in draft form it underwent a “preview” period 
for State and local agencies at the request of STAPPA/ALAPCO, which lasted over 
1 year. The length of time to finalize MOBILE6 was directly related to the effort 
needed to update the broad range of science incorporated in the model, and to en- 
sure the model underwent sufficient review in the scientific, stakeholder and user 
communities. 

EPA is planning to update MOBILES with MOVES (Multi-scale Motor Vehicle & 
Equipment Emission System). A primary impetus for this effort is the National Re- 
search Council’s review of EPA’s mobile source modeling program, published in 
2000, which recommended a) the development of a modeling system more capable 
of supporting smaller-scale analyses; b) improved characterization of emissions from 
high-emitting vehicles, heavy-duty vehicles, and offroad sources; c) improved charac- 
terization of particulate matter and toxic emissions; d) improved model evaluation 
and uncertainty assessments; and e) a long-term planning effort coordinated with 
other governmental entities engaged in emissions modeling. EPA is planning to re- 
place the current MOBILES model with the new MOVES model by the fall of 2005. 

Question 8. As the Congress moves forward with a renewable fuels standard and 
ban MTBE, what affect will that have on areas ability to attain the 8-hour ozone 
standard and develop new vehicle emissions budgets to use in conformity? 

Response. The version of the energy bill passed by the Senate in 2002 would have 
required EPA to maintain the emission benefits derived from the reformulated gaso- 
line (REG) program. The REG program contains minimum emission reduction re- 
quirements that must be achieved regardless of the type of oxygenate that may be 
used in REG. Therefore, we would not have expected the Senate energy bill to have 
any significant effect on areas’ ability to attain the new ozone standard or their abil- 
ity to develop new motor vehicle emissions budgets for use in conformity. EPA is 
currently developing its proposed rule designed to implement the new 8 hour ozone 
standard. We expect the REG program to continue to be an integral part of our na- 
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tional strategy in assisting areas to reach attainment under the new standard. The 
Administration looks forward to working with the 108’ Congress on a comprehensive 
energy bill that will enhance our energy security, protect our environment and sup- 
port our economy. 

Question 9. When will EPA and DOT promulgate changes to the regulations to 
implement the 1999 court decision on conformity? 

Response. EPA is currently working on a proposed rulemaking to incorporate into 
the conformity rule EPA’s May 14, 1999, and DOT’s January 2, 2002, revised guid- 
ance implementing the court decision; we anticipate publication of this proposed 
rule in early 2003. Specifically, this proposal will address two major issues affected 
by the court regarding projects during a conformity lapse and EPA’s process for 
finding newly submitted budgets appropriate to use in a conformity determination 
(i.e., the “adequacy process”). EPA’s May 14, 1999, guidance and DOT’s revised Jan- 
uary 2, 2002, guidance describe how the conformity program is to be implemented 
in a manner that is consistent with the court decision. Nonattainment and mainte- 
nance areas have been operating under this existing guidance since the court deci- 
sion was made on March 2, 1999. 

EPA also published a final rulemaking on August 6, 2002 (67 PR 50808) that re- 
vised the timing for redetermining conformity after a State submits an air quality 
plan for the first time (i.e., an “initial” SIP submission). This rule change was nec- 
essary as a result of the court’s decision that EPA must first find newly submitted 
budgets appropriate for conformity purposes (i.e., “adequate”) before such budgets 
could be used. An effect of the combination of the court decision and EPA’s previous 
rule was that a significant portion of the 18-month time period given to demonstrate 
conformity to an initial SIP could elapse prior to the time EPA made a determina- 
tion that the submitted budgets were adequate. This final rule corrects the dis- 
connect that existed between the previous rule and court decision, and as a result, 
gives areas the full 18months to determine conformity to budgets from an initial 
SIP. 

Question 10. Please submit to the committee information on the share of emis- 
sions of VOC, NO, PM, and CO that comes from motor vehicles today, in 2005, and 
in any future SIP attainment years for the 50 largest cities in the U.S. (Or for all 
non-attainment areas). 

Response. In January 2001, EPA promulgated 2007 heavy-duty engine and vehicle 
standards and highway diesel fuel sulfur control requirements. For this rulemaking, 
EPA developed emission estimates for metropolitan areas in 1996, 2007, 2020 and 
2030 for the following pollutants — volatile organic compounds (VOCs), nitrogen ox- 
ides (NO,), particulate matter (PM) and carbon monoxide (CO). Table 1 presents the 
share of emissions in the above three calendar years for each of the following source 
categories — area, electrical generation, on-road mobile sources and non-road mobile 
sources — in the 50 most populous metropolitan areas in the U.S. 

EPA does not routinely prepare emissions projections for future years. Rather, 
projections are made for particular projects or actions which require them. The most 
recent such project that has reached completion is the January 2001 rulemaking on 
emissions from highway heavy-duty diesel vehicles/engines and sulfur content of 
highway diesel fuel. For that rulemaking, projections were based on the 1996 base 
year and included only 2007, 2020, and 2030. We are therefore unable to provide 
projections at the requested SIP attainment year intervals (e.g., 2005). 

It is also necessary to explain that having been created by EPA during the year 
or so prior to the January 2001 promulgation of the diesel rule, these estimates are 
now somewhat dated. Emissions estimation approaches evolve continually, and the 
last several years have been a time of considerable change for mobile source meth- 
odologies in particular. For example, the projections presented in the attached tables 
are based on a modified version of the MOBILES emissions model, while MOBILE6 
is now the current method. We will soon be publishing on our website emission esti- 
mates for the 1970 through 2001 period based on MOBILES and other recent im- 
provements in data and methods. These new estimates will not exactly match the 
information for 1996 presented in the tables provided here, and it would be inappro- 
priate to compare them to the 2007, 2020, or 2030 projections. Also, these estimates 
cannot be expected to exactly match estimates prepared and published by individual 
State or local air pollution or transportation planning agencies. Generally, State and 
local agencies are more able than EPA to incorporate more detailed data on local 
conditions, which improves the quality of the emission estimates they prepare. 

Question 11. EPA has released for the first time in 10 years a new National Air 
Toxics Assessment, which provides estimates by zip code, of hazardous air pollut- 
ants by source. A very high share of these is from motor vehicles. Based on this 
new data, please submit to the committee estimates for the maximum exposures 
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from hazardous air toxics and the share of these emissions that come from mobile 
sources, for each of the 50 largest cities in the U.S. 

Response. EPA’s National Air Toxics Assessment (NATA) assesses emissions, am- 
bient concentrations, inhalation exposure, and inhalation risk from 33 hazardous air 
pollutants emitted by outdoor sources in 1996. While results of the assessment were 
determined at the census tract level, because of inventory limitations, they are most 
meaningful when viewed at the National, State, or County level. 

The assessment estimates upper-bound lifetime cancer risks to an average ex- 
posed individual at each census tract in the country. That means that actual risks 
are likely to be either equal to or less than the risks estimated by this study, but 
some risks may be greater. It also estimates hazard quotients for adverse health ef- 
fects other than cancer. A hazard quotient is the ratio between the potential expo- 
sure to the substance and the highest level of exposure at which the risk of adverse 
effects is considered to be negligible. If a hazard quotient is calculated to be less 
than 1, then no adverse health effects are expected as a result of exposure. If a haz- 
ard quotient is greater than 1, then adverse health effects are possible. While the 
hazard quotient cannot be directly translated to a probability that adverse health 
effects will occur, increasing the value of the hazard quotient above 1 corresponds 
to increasing risk of adverse health effects. . It is especially important to note that 
a hazard quotient greater than 1 does not necessarily mean that adverse effects will 
occur, just that they are possible. 

Table 2 presents cumulative upper bound lifetime (70 year) inhalation cancer 
risks for a typical person in each of the 100 largest counties in the United States. 
On average, mobile sources, including highway motor vehicles and non-road equip- 
ment (e.g., lawnmowers, construction equipment, boats, planes, locomotives) are pre- 
dicted to account for 40 percent of the cumulative upper bound cancer risk and 
about 80 percent of the non-cancer effects. Although ERA has concluded that diesel 
exhaust is a likely human carcinogen, cancer risks are not quantified for this pollut- 
ant. This is because data are not sufficient to develop a numerical estimate of car- 
cinogenic potency. However, EPA has concluded that diesel exhaust ranks with the 
other substances that the national-scale assessment suggests pose the greatest rel- 
ative risk. 

Question 12. Recent peer-reviewed research papers published by TRB showed an 
average observed elasticity of regional vehicle miles traveled (VMT) with respect to 
regional lane miles of capacity of 0.83. Has EPA reviewed and evaluated the ade- 
quacy of regional travel models used to prepare SIP motor vehicle emissions inven- 
tories and attainment plans with respect to this important measure of induced traf- 
fic, which can have a profound effect on forecast traffic and motor vehicle emissions? 
If not, what steps will EPA take in the next months to assure timely progress in 
assessing regional travel models against this scientific benchmark and to assure cor- 
rection of MPO models that do not now adequately reflect induced traffic effects? 

Response. EPA recognizes the importance of this issue and the effect it can have 
on travel demand forecasting, but the Agency does not have a direct role in review- 
ing regional travel models. DOT is responsible for evaluating regional travel fore- 
casting models as part of the Metropolitan Planning Organization (MPO) certifi- 
cation process. EPA regional offices participate in the certification process and have 
established consultative agreements with DOT and the State and local transpor- 
tation planning agencies. EPA has guidance on the use of travel models and the 
forecasting process, especially regarding the travel activity data and growth as- 
sumptions that are used in the analysis, but we generally defer to the travel model 
experts at DOT when we have questions about the adequacy of the models them- 
selves. 

The complex nature of induced travel demand is the subject of several recent and 
highly regarded studies, yet definitive conclusions about the relationship between 
added capacity and air quality have not been drawn. Current thinking by travel 
forecasting and travel modeling experts generally support the conclusion that re- 
duced travel costs (usually measured in terms of reduced travel time and increased 
convenience) result in additional travel. There is a wide range of estimates about 
the amount of travel induced. Whether or not the induced travel translates into deg- 
radation of air quality is highly dependant on local transportation, economic, and 
meteorological conditions. 

EPA’s Office of Transportation and Air Quality (OTAQ) has jointly sponsored 
travel model research, training and technical assistance to transportation and air 
quality agencies through the Federal Highway Administration’s Travel Model Im- 
provement Program. For the longer term, the best potential for accurately rep- 
resenting induced travel effects of added capacity is through a new transportation 
analysis tool known as the Transportation Analysis Simulation System 
(TRANSIMS). TRANSIMS is a suite of data bases, models, and simulations being 
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developed by DOT with the participation and support of OTAQ’s transportation and 
emissions modeling staff. 

Question 13. Part 1: Various comments at the hearing pertained to coordination 
of the timing of SIPS, TIPs, and transportation plans. It would be helpful to this 
review of facts to understand EPA’s administration of SIP revisions and how motor 
vehicle emissions budgets (MVEB’s) have been modified over time, and how fre- 
quently conformity determination have been updated. 

Response. Review of Facts: Timing of Conformity Frequency and Updates for 
Plans, TIPs and SIPS Transportation conformity is implemented to achieve its pur- 
pose as defined by the Clean Air Act under the following air quality and transpor- 
tation schedules: Clean Air Act Requirements 

Transportation Conformity: According to the Clean Air Act, transportation plans 
and TIPs in nonattainment and maintenance areas must conform to the SIP before 
they are adopted by an MPO. Under DOT’s transportation planning regulation, met- 
ropolitan nonattainment and maintenance areas must develop a new transportation 
plan that covers at least a 20 year timeframe every 3 years. In addition. Title 23 
requires these areas to update their TIPs every 2 years. TIPs cover a shorter time- 
frame (at least 3 years) and consist of a subset of projects from the transportation 
plan. Since TIPs are required to be updated every 2 years, metropolitan nonattain- 
ment and maintenance areas are required to demonstrate conformity at a minimum 
of every 2 years. An option that has been suggested to eliminate the mismatch be- 
tween frequency of plan and TIP updates via TEA-21 reauthorization is to stream- 
line the plan and TIP into one planning document. EPA recognizes the advantages 
of aligning the frequency of TIP updates with transportation plan updates. 

The Clean Air Act also requires conformity to be determined at least every 3 
years. In nonattainment and maintenance areas, both the metropolitan transpor- 
tation plan update cycle and the conformity determination cycle start at the time 
FHWA and FTA make, the conformity determination on the plan; thus, both plan 
and conformity updates occur on the same 3 year cycle. 

SIPS: Once a SIP is submitted for a particular Clean Air Act purpose, and ap- 
proved by EPA, the . motor vehicle emissions budgets in the approved SIP remain 
in effect until the State decides to update the SIP. The SIP’s motor vehicle emis- 
sions budgets, in effect, estimate the amount of emissions from the transportation 
sector that the air could absorb and still allow the area to attain the National Ambi- 
ent Air Quality Standards. There is no statutory or administrative requirement to 
update approved SIPs on a regular basis, with few exceptions. For example, rate of 
progress and attainment SIPs, as well as regular emissions inventory updates that 
could trigger a SIP revision, are required in serious and above ozone areas. See 
EPA’s response to Senator Jeffords questions #14-18 for more information on SIPs 
in serious and above ozone areas. The types of SIPs that must be submitted by an 
area are dictated by the Clean Air Act and vary according to the pollutant and clas- 
sification of the area. 

Although the CAA does not mandate regular SIP updates, some areas have up- 
dated or are in the process of updating their SIPs and as a result, may have more 
recent mobile source emissions budgets available for conformity purposes. In par- 
ticular, areas that have had conformity difficulties have often addressed such issues 
by revising their SIPs to incorporate new planning assumptions and data and/or ad- 
ditional control measures to allow for growth in transportation (e.g., Baltimore MD, 
New Jersey, Salt Lake City UT, Albuquerque NM). In addition, under EPA’s 
MOBILE6 policy, all States that took MOBILE5-based preliminary estimates of 
credit for Tier 2 vehicle emission regulation benefits in their current SIPs are com- 
mitted to revise their mobile source budgets with MOBILE6 within 1-2 years after 
MOBILEB’s release on January 29, 2002 (e.g.. New York City, Philadelphia PA, Bal- 
timore MD, Washington DC, Houston TX, Dallas TX, St. Louis MO). Also, States 
typically update their SIPs after a change in attainment status, for example, when 
an area requests redesignation and develops a maintenance plan with new motor 
vehicle emissions budgets (e.g., Denver CO, Louisville KY, Pittsburgh PA, Cin- 
cinnati OH, Richmond VA, Nashville TN). In these cases, however, once areas de- 
velop a maintenance plan such budgets can be in place for up to 10 years because 
maintenance plans cover a 10-year timeframe. 

Transportation Conformity Rule Requirements 

In addition to the statutory requirements, there are specific triggers in the con- 
formity regulation that warrant a new conformity determination within 18-months 
of certain SIP actions. For instance, EPA’s conformity rule requires conformity to 
be done within 18 months of EPA’s adequacy finding for an initial SIP and within 
18 months of EPA’s approval of a SIP. This 18 month requirement is intended to 
ensure that when an area has a new SIP that establishes a new budget, the new 
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air quality information is, integrated into the conformity process in a timely manner 
(otherwise, areas could wait up to 3 years before that new, relevant air quality in- 
formation is incorporated). EPA is currently working on a proposed rulemaking to 
eliminate some of these 18-month triggers and streamline others to reduce redun- 
dancy and unnecessary burden on conformity implementers. 

Question 13. Part 2: Please identify each MVEB that has been approved, found 
to be adequate or submitted with a determination pending for NOx, VOCs, primary 
PM, and PM precursors, if any, for each nonattainment area. This should be sub- 
mitted for each metropolitan area or region of a State that at any time following 
November 15, 1990, has been classified as a serious, severe or extreme ozone non- 
attainment area or a serious PM-10 nonattainment area, based on approved or sub- 
mitted ozone and PM-10 SIPs, or the documents containing such information. This 
should include MVEB’s that applied in the past and MVEB’s that apply to future 
milestone, attainment and maintenance deadlines. 

This should include for each WEB the date such MVEB was submitted to EPA, 
the date it became effective for transportation conformity purposes, the numerical 
limitation on motor vehicle emissions within the nonattainment area established by 
the MVEB for each of the pollutants listed in this require; the dates when con- 
formity determinations were made by the MPO, and/or US DOT with respect to 
each such MVEB; and copies of any such conformity determinations received by 
EPA. 

Response. Please see Table 3. Also, note that this table includes information on 
when conformity determinations have been made using any adequate or approved 
budgets. In addition, we have attached to our responses to the Senate EPW Com- 
mittee EPA’s written comments on these conformity determinations where available. 
However, several of the EPA Regional Offices’ comments are typically expressed ver- 
bally via the interagency consultation process, and therefore, specific dates and com- 
ments could not be provided. 

Considering the volume of information/documentation (e.g., MOBTLF, input ta- 
bles; tables of link listing) that is contained within a transportation plan and TIP 
and its respective conformity determination, we have only provided this specific in- 
formation for conformity determinations as agreed to by your staff. Although not ex- 
haustive, this table, accompanying materials and our preceding review of facts, 
should provide you with a general understanding of the SIP and transportation 
planning schedules and availability of SIP budgets for conformity purposes. 

Question 14. For each serious, severe or extreme ozone nonattainment area, 
please state the total allowable emissions, or “target value,” for each ozone pre- 
cursor pollutant that has been established for the 1996 VOC reduction milestone, 
and each post-1996 3-year milestone deadline that EPA has approved as part of a 
SIP revision submitted to meet the reasonable further progress (rate of progress) re- 
quirements of section 182(c)(2)(B) and (C) of the Act. 

Table 1: Target VOC emissions and target NOx emission substitutions tor ROP milestone in 
Ozone SIPs in tons per day 


Extreme Area 


Area 

1996 

1999 

2002 

2005 

2008 

2010 

VOC 

VOC 

NOx 

VOC 

NOx 

VOC 

NOx 

VOC 

NOx 

VOC 

NOx 

South Coast, CA 

1144 

1161 

NR 

1012 

NR 

876 

1419 

739 

1294 

414 

530 


Severe Areas 


Area 

1996 

1999 

2002 

2005 

2007 

VOC 

VOC 

NOx 

VOC 

NOx 

VOC 

NOx 

VOC 

NOx 

CT Portion ot NY-Nl-CT 

116 

108 

116 

95 

115 

83 

115 

77 

113 

NJ portion ot NY-NJ-CT 

732 

735 

102 

616 

403 

578 

461 

574 

470 

NY portion of NY-NJ-CT 

884 

844 

52 

758 

105 

738 

144 

724 

149 

NJ portion of PA-NJ-DE-MD 

279 

284 

69 

202 

NR 

184 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Baltimore, MD 

253 

253 

397 

242 

366 

230 

342 

NR 

NR 

MD portion of Philadelphia-Wilmington- 
Trentorr 

14 

13 

12 

11 

12 

9 

12 

NR 

NR 
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Severe Areas 


Area 

1996 

1999 

2002 

2005 

2007 

VOC 

VOC 

NOx 

VOC 

NOx 

VOC 

NOx 

VOC 

NOx 

PA portion of Philadelphia-Wilmington- 










Trenton 

488 

488 

382 

456 

362 

431 

340 

NR 

NR 

DE portion of Philadelphia-Wilmington- 










Trenton 

116 

112 

147 

99 

146 

96 

135 

NR 

NR 

IL-Chicago/ Northwest IN 

857 

808 

1820 

770 

1657 

741 

1514 

739 

1413 

IN-Chicago/ Northwest IN 

158 

140 

NR 

120 

NR 

103 

NR 

93 

NR 

Wl-Milwaukee/Racine 

288 

249 

368 

234 

343 

226 

316 

222 

299 

Houston, TX 

813 

772 

1192 

696 

1127 

695 

694 

936 


Southeast Desert, CA 

NA 









Sacramento, CA 

NA 

142 

172 

124 

142 

107 

98 

NR 

NR 

San Joaquin Valley, CA 

433 

383 

379 

if 






Ventura, CA 

68 

60 

NR 

53 

57 

45 

52 

NR 

NR 


* Area bumperJ up to Severe on December 10, 2001 


Severe Areas 


Area 

1996 

1999 

VOC 

VOC 

NOx 

Greater CT 

331 

307 

298 

Providence, Rl 

142 

137 

86 

Springfield, MA 

122 

115 

97 


658 

588 

828 

NH portion of Boston-Worcestcr 

41 

38 

48 


30 

28 

39 

Washington, DC-MD-VA 

385 

380 

615 


443 

420 

NR 

Dallas-Fort Worth, TX 

466 

406 

580 

El Paso, TX 

57 

IP 

NR 

Baton Rouge, LA .... 

164 

144 

NR 


13 

12 

40 

Phoenix, AZ 

232 

NR 

NR 

Santa Barbara, CA 

42 

43 

43 

San Diego, CA 

241 

212 

174 


NR: Not required 

NOx reductions are substitutes for some VOC reductions. 

Miiestones not required for attainment years. The attainment dates for the ozone area ciassifications are as foiiows: 

Serious .... 1999 1 Severe. . . 2005 or 2007 
Extreme .... 2010 

iP: Not required because rate of progress not required due to internationai transport. NA: EPA has not acted on proposed target(s). 

Question 15. Please identify any nonattainment area for which a rate-of-progress 
allowable emission target has not been established for any precursor pollutant, for 
any milestone period; and identify the specific milestone period(s) defined by section 
182(c)(2)(B) and (g) for which no rate-of-progress target has been established. Also, 
please provide copies of each milestone compliance demonstration required by sec- 
tion 182(g) that has been submitted by the State for each nonattainment area in- 
cluded within the scope of this request, copies of each determination or other action 
the Administrator or EPA regional office has made with regard to each submitted 
milestone compliance demonstration, and with regard to each milestone compliance 
demonstration not filed, and copies of any submissions made by any State to satisfy 
the obligations prescribed by Clean Air Act section 182(g)(3). 

Response. “Rate-of-Progress” milestones were established for all nonattainment 
areas except: 

1. Southeast Desert Nonattainment Area in California. A major cause of the 
area’s nonattainment is transport of pollutant from the Los Angeles area (South 
Coast Air Quality Management District). 

2. El Paso, Texas did not have a 1999 ROP target because a major portion of its 
pollution is caused by international transport of pollutant from Mexico. 

3. Sacramento, California: 1996 ROP target. 
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Table 2: List of Requested Documents Relating to Milestone Compliance Demonstrations 

Area Documents/comment 


Extreme Areas 

South Coast, CA See Document No. 32 through 36 Attachment. 

Severe Areas 

DE portion of PA-NJ-DE-MD See document Nos 47 — 56 Attachment 

IL portion of Chicago/ Northwest IN See Document No. 17, 20 and 21 Attachment. 

IN portion of Chicago/ Northwest IN See Document No. 19. 

Milwaukee/ Racine, Wl See Document No. 18. 

Southeast Desert, CA See Document No. 32 through 36, 41 and 42 Attachment. A major cause of the 

area’s nonattainment is transport of pollutant from the Los Angeles area 
(South Coast Air Quality Management District). 

Sacramento, CA See Document No. 32 through 36 and 39 and 40 Attachment 

San Joaquin Valley, CA See Document No. 32 through 36 and 38 Attachment 

Ventura, CA See Document No. 32 through 36 Attachment 

Serious Areas 

Atlanta, GA See Documents No. 9 through 16 Attachment 

El Paso, TX See Document No. 25 Attaohment. El Paso not required to have a plan for 3 

peroent per year after 1996 because the ozone concentrations caused by 
international transport. 

East Kern, CA See Dooument No. 32 through 36 Attaohment. Eastern Kern County Nonattain- 

ment area was previously a part of the San loaquin Valley Nonattainment 
Area. 

Phoenix, AZ See Document No. 46 Attachment 

San Diego, CA See Document No. 32 through 37 and 43 Attachment 


In the late 1990’s, EPA began to draft a rule outlining two possible approaches 
that States could use to perform milestone compliance demonstrations called for 
under section 182(g): (1) emission inventory updates (where possible) and/or (2) indi- 
cators of compliance such as growth rates, VMT change information, regulations 
planned and adopted, etc. As it analyzed the issue, EPA recognized that technical 
problems, centering upon the timeliness of State emission inventory updates and as- 
sociated growth projections, would arise in many States when the control agencies 
would attempt to develop complete milestone demonstrations. In other words, many 
States would have problems with getting the periodic inventories synchronized with 
the milestone compliance time period. For States with this problem, the cost would 
have been prohibitive to implement a revised emissions inventory program, or a sep- 
arate new inventory program, that matched the compliance milestone demonstration 
period. EPA found that it would have been prohibitively costly (if not impossible) 
to condense the process of collecting and quality assuring emissions data, which 
could take from 12 to 18 months, into a 90-day period. For these reasons, and be- 
cause we did not find reliable, readily available methods to evaluate milestone com- 
pliance demonstrations, EPA did not finalize a rule requiring such demonstrations. 
However, 

EPA has issued the following guidance documents that outline how to calculate 
the many different inventories and how to prepare rate-of-progress SIP revisions: 

1. Guidance on the Adjusted Base Year Inventory and the 1996 Target for the 15 
Percent Rate-of-Progress Plans, EPA-452/R-92-005, October 1992. (Document No. 
1 Attachment) 

2. Guidance for Growth Factors, Projections, and Control Strategies for the 15 
Percent Rate-of-Progress Plans, EPA-452/R-93-002, March 1993. 

(Document No. 2 Attachment) 

3. Guidance on the Relationship Between the 15 Percent Rate-of-Progress Plans 
and Other Provisions of the Clean Air Act Amendments, EPA-452/R-93-007, May 
1993. (Document No. 3 Attachment) 

4. Guidance on Preparing Enforceable Regulations and Compliance Programs for 
the 15 Percent Rate-of-Progress Plans, EPA-452/R-93-005, June 1993. (Document 
No. 4 Attachment) 

5. Guidance on the Post-1996 Rate-of-Progress Plan and Attainment Demonstra- 
tion, EPA-452/R-93-015, January 1994.(Erratta 2-18-94) (Document No. 5 Attach- 
ment) 

Question 16. For any nonattainment area that has not demonstrated compliance 
with section 182(g) either based on a submission that demonstrates noncompliance 
or the failure to submit a demonstration, please provide copies of any documents 
to or from the State that discuss or include information regarding actions that have 
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been taken, are to be taken or that are under consideration to correct the failure 
to achieve the emissions reductions required for such milestone. 

Response. For the reasons explained in the response to question 15, we sent no 
correspondence to States on the topic of failure to submit milestone compliance dem- 
onstrations. We did, however, send some States letters concerning methods of dem- 
onstrating compliance. 

In May 1997, letters were sent to Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Hamp- 
shire regarding actions the States could take to document that their ROP plans 
were on track. (See Documents Nos. 6, 7, and 8.) In response to our letter, Con- 
necticut submitted rule effectiveness studies for their cutback asphalt and gasoline 
loading racks rules, and Massachusetts evaluated compliance rates with its gasoline 
station vapor recovery systems and eventually submitted a revised regulation to ad- 
dress compliance problems it discovered with this rule. (These State studies and 
regulations are not included with this response.) 

Question 17. For each ozone nonattainment area classified as “serious” prior to 
1999, please provide copies of (i) any determination made by EPA pursuant to Clean 
Air Act section 181(b)(2)(A) with regard to determining whether such area attained 
the NAAQS on or before November 1999, and (ii) any notice published pursuant to 
section 181(b)(2)(B). 

Table 3: Determination of Attainment under 5181(b)(2)(A) of the Clean Air Act 


Area 


Comment 


Serious Areas 


Greater CT See http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/2001/Januari//Day-03/a62.htm 

Providence, Rl See http://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/1999/June/Day-09/al4595.htm 

See http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/2000/July/Day-20/al7472.htm 
See http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPA-AIW2000/July/Day-25/al7472.htm 
Springfield, MA See http://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/200J/January/Day-03/a38.htm 


MA portion of Boston-Lawrence-Worcester See http://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/J999/June/Day-09/al4595.htm 

See http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/2000/July/Day-20/al7472.htm 
See http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/2000/July/Day-25/al7472.htm 
NH portion of Boston-Lawrence-Worcester See http://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/J999/June/Day-09/al4595.htm 


See http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/2000/July/Day-20/al7472.htm 
See http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/2000/July/Day-25/al7472.htm 

Portsmouth-Dover-Rochester, NH See http://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr/EPA-AIRlJ999/June/Day-09/al4595.htm 

See http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/2000/July/Day-20/al7472.htm 
See http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/2000/July/Day-25/al7472.htm 

Washington, DC-MD-VA See http://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/200J/January/Day-03/a6l.htm 

JJ.S. Court of Appeals for DC vacated the SIP/extension on 7/2/02 

Atlanta, GA See Document No. 13 Attachment 

http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/2002/May/Day-07/al JJ76.htm 
JJth Circuit stayed EPA's SIP approval 

Dallas-Fort Worth, TX See http://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/200J/January/Oay-J8/al346.htm 

El Paso, TX International transport area 

Baton Rouge, LA See http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/2002/October/Day-02/a24763.htm 

San Joaquin Valley, CA See http://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/200J/November/Day08/a27289.htm 

East Kern, CA See http://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/200J/November/Day08/a27289.htm 

Phoenix, AZ See htfp://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/J997/November/Day06/a29396.htm and 

http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/200J/May/Day30/a J35J2.htm 

Santa Barbara, CA See http://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/J997/Deoember/DayJ0/a32332.htm and 

http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPAAIR/2002/August/Day-27/a2J285.btm 
San Diego, CA bttp://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/2002/August/Day-23/a2J560.htm 


Question 18. For each ozone nonattainment area classified as “severe,” please pro- 
vide copies of the SIP revision required by Clean Air Act section 185, any cor- 
respondence to or from the State where such area is located regarding such submis- 
sion, and any proposed and final actions by EPA regarding such SIP submissions. 

Response. Table 4 lists the requested documents pertaining to section 185 SIP re- 
visions (emissions fees in severe areas that fail to attain by their Clean Air Act at- 
tainment date). 
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Table 4: SIP Submissions for Emission Fees for Failing fo Affain Under 185 of fhe Clean Air Aof 

Area Comment 


Severe Areas 


Milwaukee/ Racine, Wl See http://www.epa. gov/fe(irgstr/EPA-AIR/2002/June/Day-25/al5870.htm. See 

Decuments No. 22-24 Attachment. 

San Joaquin Valley, CA See Documents No. 27-31 and 58-62 Attachment. San Joaquin Valley APCD 

Rule 3170 (Document 61) is also available at: http://www.valleyair.org/rules/ 
currntruies/r3170.dpf. 


The provision was adopted on May 16, 2002 and submitted to EPA on August 
6, 2002. EPA is reviewing the submitted materials and plans to propose its 
action in March 2003 and complete action in September 2003. 

Note: We are aware of one State, Pennsylvania, that has adopted State regulations with an emissions tee provision in response to the sec- 
tion 185 requirement. The fee would apply in the Pennsylvania portion of the Philadelphia nonattainment area. See Section 4006.4 in Docu- 
ment 57. 


LIST OF ATTACHED DOCUIVIENTS 

1. Guidance on the Adjusted Base Year Inventory and the 1996 Target for the 15 
Percent Rate-of-Progress Plans, EPA-452/R-92-005, October 1992 

2. Guidance for Growth Factors, Projections, and Control Strategies for the 15 
Percent Rateof-Progress Plans, EPA-452/R-93-002, JMarch 1993 

3. Guidance on the Relationship Between the at Percent Rate-of-Progress Plans 
and Other Provisions of the Clean Air Act Amendments, EPA-452/R-93-007, May 
1993 

4. Guidance on Preparing Enforceable Regulations and Compliance Programs for 
the 15 Percent Rate-of-Progress Plans, EPA-452/R-93-005, June 1993 

5. Guidance on the Post-1996 Rate-of-Progress Plan and Attainment Demonstra- 
tion, EPA452/R-93-015, January 1994. (Erratta 2-18-94) 

6. Letter dated May 30, 1997, to Thomas Noel, Deputy Director, Department of 
Environmental Services, Concord, New Hampshire from David B. Conroy, Chief, Air 
Quality Planning Unit, Region I, Boston, Massachusetts 

7. Letter dated May 30, 1997, to Joseph Belanger, Department of Environmental 
Protection, Hartford, Connecticut from David B. Conroy, Chief, Air Quality Planning 
Unit, Region I, Boston, Massachusetts 

8. Letter dated May 30, 1997, to Nancy Seidman, Department of Environmental 
Protection, Boston, Massachusetts from David B. Conroy, Chief, Air Quality Plan- 
ning Unit, Region I, Boston, Massachusetts 

9. Letter dated February 14, 1997, to Winston A. Smith, Division Director, Region 
IV, Atlanta, Georgia from Ron Methier, Chief, Air Protection Branch, Department 
of Natural Resources, Atlanta, Georgia 

10. 62 PR 48027, Friday, September 12, 1997, Proposed Conditional Interim Ap- 
proval — Approval and Promulgation of Implementation Plans; Georgia: Approval of 
Revisions to the Georgia State Implementation Plan 

11. 63 FR 45172, Tuesday, August 25, 1998, Direct Final Rule — Approval and Pro- 
mulgation of Implementation Plans Georgia: Approval of Revisions to the Georgia 
State Implementation Plan 

12. 67 FR 30574, Tuesday, May 7, 2002, Final Rule — ^Approval and Promulgation 
of Implementation Plans; Georgia: 1-Hour Ozone Attainment Demonstration, Motor 
Vehicle Emissions Budgets, Reasonably Available Control Measures, Contingency 
Measures and Attainment Date Extension 

13. 66 FR 63972, Tuesday, December 11, 2001, Supplemental Proposed Rule — Po- 
tential Clean Air Reclassification and Notice of Potential Eligibility for Attainment 
Date Extension and Approval of Attainment Demonstration, Georgia: Atlanta Non- 
attainment Area; Ozone 

14. Table of Regulations and Rule Improvements Implemented in the 15 percent 
Plan with Associated Emission Reductions 

15. List of 15 percent Plan Codified Regulations 

16. List of 15 percent Plan Rule Improvements 

17. Letter dated January 15, 2002, to Bharat Mathur, Director, Region V, Chi- 
cago, Illinois from David J. Kolaz, Chief, Bureau of Air, Environmental Protection 
Agency, Springfield, Illinois 

18. Letter dated May 2, 1997, to David Kee, Director, Region V, Chicago, Illinois 
from Donald F. Theiler, Director, Department of Natural Resources, Madison, Wis- 
consin 

19. Letter dated February 13, 1997, to David Kee, Director, Region V, Chicago, 
Illinois from Felicia George, Acting Assistant Commissioner, Department of Envi- 
ronmental Management, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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20. Letter dated February 13, 1997, to David Kee, Director, Region V, Chicago, 
Illinois from Bharat Mathur, Chief, Bureau of Air, Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy, Springfield, IL 

21. Table 4, Chicago 15 percent ROP Plan Measures, August 29, 1996 

22. Letter dated December 22, 2000, to Frank Lyons, Administrator, Region V, 
Chicago, Illinois from Tommy G. Thompson, Governor, State of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin 

23. 67 FR 10116, Wednesday, March 6, 2002, Proposed Rule — Approval and Pro- 
mulgation of Air Quality Implementation Plans; Wisconsin; Excess Volatile Organic 
Compound Emissions Fee Rule 

24. 67 FR 42729, Tuesday, June 25, 2002, Final Rule — Approval and Promulga- 
tion of Air quality Implementation Plans; Wisconsin; Excess Volatile Organic Com- 
pound Emissions Fee Rule 

25. Letter dated August 9, 1994, to Ms. Beverly Hartsock, Deputy Executive Di- 
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Responses of Jeffrey Holmstead to Additional Questions from Senator 

VOINOVICH 

Question 1. The recently released National Academy of Sciences report, which as- 
sesses the CMAQ program, recommends that the “program should be broadened to 
include, at a minimum, all pollutants regulated under the Clean Air Act.” Do you 
agree with this recommendation? What do you think would be the effect of broad- 
ening the CMAQ program? 

Response. The full text of the NAS report recommended: “At a minimum, the eli- 
gibility criteria and allocation formula should include all pollutants regulated under 
the Clean Air Act, which would cover PMIO, as well as sulfur dioxide and air 
toxics.” Without regard to CMAQ funding constraints, EPA would agree with the 
recommendation. However, in light of the CMAQ funding levels established by Con- 
gress, extending geographic eligibility, the apportionment of funds, and project eligi- 
bility to all Clean Air Act pollutants could dilute the amount of funds available to 
any given area to such an extent as to render the program less effective. The NAS 
study recognized this limitation as well. 

EPA believes it is prudent to consider extending eligibility only to those pollutants 
for which we have ambient standards and to which mobile sources are a significant 
contributor. In light of the evidence on the health effects of fine particulate matter. 
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and the relationship between travel activity and PM emissions, the administration 
is considering recommending inclusion of PM nonattainment areas in the apportion- 
ment formula. Sulfur dioxide emissions come primarily from fuel combustion proc- 
esses at point sources, with transportation sources accounting for only a minor frac- 
tion of the inventory. The absence of ambient standards for air toxics, together with 
limitations on the information relating travel activity to human health effects from 
exposure to air toxics, would make it difficult to develop a funding formula and di- 
rect money to useful mitigation projects. Given these limitations, EPA would not, 
at this time, recommend extending eligibility and allocation of CMAQ funds for sul- 
fur dioxide and air toxic pollutants. 

Question 2. As I mentioned during the hearing, the current Federal budget crises 
demands that we look at the cost-effectiveness of our government’s programs. Could 
you provide detailed information to put in perspective how cost effective transpor- 
tation and air quality projects have been? 

Response. The National Academy of Sciences CMAQ report concluded that “It is 
not possible to undertake a credible scientific quantitative evaluation of the cost-ef- 
fectiveness of the CMAQ program at the national level.” A limited number of studies 
have been done to quantify the actual effectiveness of transportation control meas- 
ures (TCMs) as defined by the Clean Air Act, Section 108(f), for improving air qual- 
ity. Most estimates of effectiveness are not derived from observed changes in travel 
activity, but are estimated through the use of models. Most models are not designed 
to estimate the emission impacts of individual small scale projects within the con- 
text of the much larger regional transportation system. 

Even if the data and models were available, the regional variation in physical, so- 
cial and 

economic conditions, as well as the project selection criteria which is external to 
the air quality considerations, would render a generalization about the cost-effec- 
tiveness of TCMs highly speculative for any specific area. It is important to recog- 
nize. that transportation projects, including those funded by CMAQ and intended 
to reduce emissions, are considered for implementation within the context of mul- 
tiple societal goals that transportation planners seek to address. Assigning a portion 
of the cost of any TCM to each of the individual goals, including air quality, intro- 
duces a bias that could skew cost-effectiveness analyses. 

Given the caveats above, TCM cost-effectiveness estimates in the current lit- 
erature range approximately from $1,000 to several million dollars per ton of hydro- 
carbon reduced. These estimates are limited in usefulness because there is no ref- 
erence point for the temporal effects (the timeframe over which the project produces 
emission reductions) nor the cost-effectiveness of the control strategies that have al- 
ready been implemented in an area. For example, evaluation of a well designed com- 
muter rail project would indicate different annual cost-effectiveness figures if it 
were evaluated over the first 5 years of operation, versus a 20 to 30 year timeframe. 
Additionally, if an area has already implemented a substantial set of the most cost- 
effective controls, but still needs additional emission reduction to achieve healthy 
air quality, it may choose to implement more costly transportation control measures 
than to place more controls on its industry and power generation sources. We should 
note, however, that these cost-effective estimates assign all of the cost of a par- 
ticular measure to its pollution reduction instead of apportioning it between the pol- 
lution reduction benefits and other societal benefits (e.g., less time spent in traffic). 

The CMAQ study concluded, with significant qualifications, that technology based 
strategies appear to be more cost effective than strategies designed to reduce travel 
activity. The study also noted several exceptions where travel demand management 
projects appear to be at a similar costeffectiveness level as technology based meas- 
ures. 

EPA supports the CMAQ study recommendation for a significant national pro- 
gram of evaluation of transportation control measures, which would provide State 
and local transportation and air quality agencies with up to date information on 
cost-effectiveness. 

Question 3. In the past, transportation projects across the country have experi- 
enced delays due to new emissions standards and conformity. As we discussed dur- 
ing the hearing these project delays need to be considered prior to EPA’s new non- 
attainment designations. Could you please provide an update on the steps EPA has 
taken since the conformity problems were identified? How is EPA preparing to deal 
with problems that may arise after the new designations? Additionally, should, and 
if so how, this matter be addressed during the reauthorization of the transportation 
bill to prevent or alleviate some of the delays? 

Response. Under the Clean Air Act section 176(c)(6), transportation conformity 
will apply to nonattainment areas designated under new air quality standards 1 
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year after the effective date of an area’s designation. Since the 8-hour ozone and 
PM-2.5 standards are different standards from the 1-hour ozone and PM-10 stand- 
ards, respectively, every area that is designated nonattainment for the new ozone 
and PM standards will have a 1-year grace period before conformity applies for 
those standards, regardless of whether or not an area was previously designated 
nonattainment for the Ihour ozone or PM-10 standards. 

EPA is currently developing an overall implementation strategy for the new air 
quality standards; we plan to propose an implementation strategy for the 8-hour 
ozone standards in the very near future. EPA’s strategy will include a proposal for 
how areas will be classified and when the onehour standard will be revoked. Some 
areas or part of areas that will be designated as nonattainment for the 8-hour 
standard are currently nonattainment for the 1-hour standard. To transition areas 
from the 1-hour to the 8-hour ozone standard, a key option that EPA is considering 
is to revoke the 1-hour ozone standard 1 year after the effective date of designations 
made under the 8-hour standard. While this is only one option for transitioning to 
the new ozone standard, this option would allow the revocation of the 1-hour stand- 
ard to coincide with the end of the 1-year conformity grace period, and therefore, 
conformity would only be required for one ozone standard at any given time. 

Once the implementation strategy has been proposed, EPA will have to update 
the conformity rule to make it consistent with the new standards. EPA has ideas 
for simplifying the process that we can consider in this rulemaking. Stakeholders 
will also have the opportunity to express their view and ideas in this process. 

EPA and U.S. DOT, as well as stakeholders across the U.S., have a wealth of ex- 
perience in implementing conformity. Newly designated areas will benefit from our 
collective experience; EPA and DOT will provide timely guidance to these areas be- 
fore and as they implement the program to make the transition to the new stand- 
ards as smooth as possible and to avoid any unnecessary delays in transportation 
projects. We recognize that additional assistance to States and local areas will likely 
be necessary and we plan on extending ourselves to help with this transition to new 
air quality standards. 

Question 4. Too often we talk only about the major problems with our air quality 
and forget to assess how far we have come. Please provide for the committee a big 
picture analysis with benchmark figures to get a sense of where we are today, what 
progress we have made, what areas remain as challenges, and what are the sources 
of these challenges. Do you have any State-specific numbers for air quality improve- 
ments (specifically Ohio)? What has contributed most to the country’s reductions in 
air pollution? Where has our Nation been getting the biggest returns on legislation 
and investments to reduce air pollution? What emerging new issues need to be ad- 
dressed and how? 

Response. We agree with the sentiment expressed in this question. There has in 
fact been very substantial progress made in improving air quality in this country. 
Since 1970, aggregate emissions of the six principal pollutants tracked nationally 
have been cut 25 percent. During that same time period, 

U.S. gross domestic product has increased 161 percent, energy consumption in- 
creased 42 percent, and vehicle miles traveled increased 149 percent. National air 
quality levels measured at thousands of monitoring stations across the country have 
shown improvements over the past 20 years for all six principal pollutants. Despite 
this progress, almost 170 million tons of pollution are still emitted air each year in 
the United States, and approximately 133 million people live in counties where 
monitored air in 2001 was unhealthy because of high levels of least one of the six 
principal air pollutants. 

With respect to State-specific trends, we do not track or publish State-specific sta- 
tistics; normally this is done by the State itself. (The Division of Air Pollution Con- 
trol in the State of Ohio’s Environmental Protection Agency produces a trends anal- 
ysis that can be found at http://www.epa.state.oh.us/dapc/ams/data.html.) However, 
we can supply the following regarding air quality improvements in Ohio’s metropoli- 
tan areas: 

• In 1991, seven Ohio metropolitan areas were designated as nonattainment 
areas for the 1-hour ozone standard. Today, all have air quality meeting the 1-hour 
ozone standard. 

Cleveland-Akron-Lorain, Dayton-Springfield, Toledo, Canton, and Columbus, and 
Youngstown- Warren all were redesignated as meeting the standard in 1995 or 1996. 
The seventh area, Cinncinati-Hamilton, OH-KY, also has air quality meeting the 
standard; the Kentucky portion is redesignated and the State of Ohio is working to 
satisfy requirements necessary for redesignation of the Ohio portion. 

• EPA trends data for major Metropolitan Statistical Areas in Ohio during the 
1990-1999 period shows downward trends in six of seven areas where carbon mon- 
oxide is monitored, 10 of 12 areas where PM-10 is monitored, and 10 of 13 areas 
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where S02 is monitored. The progress on S02 occurred primarily as a result of the 
Acid Rain Program. Today, all areas in Ohio meet the national air quality standards 
for carbon monoxide and coarse particulate matter (PM-10). All areas have air qual- 
ity that meets the air quality standard for sulfur dioxide with the possible exception 
of one county near Toledo; the State is currently examining whether levels there 
now meet the standard. 

Regarding your question concerning where we have gotten the greatest returns 
on legislation, we believe that one of the greatest successes has been the market- 
based Acid Rain Program which the Congress authorized in 1990. As you know, this 
program established overall goals, but allowed industry to find the cost-effective 
ways to comply with those goals. As noted above, the success of this program guided 
us in the design of the proposed Clear Skies Act. 

Regarding your question concerning the remaining challenges, we believe that the 
challenge of attaining the ozone and particulate matter (PM) standards is undoubt- 
edly the greatest we face today. Along with many others, we believe that region- 
wide emissions of sulfur dioxide (Sox) and nitrogen dioxide (Nox) are the major pre- 
cursors contributing to the high levels of ozone and PM. Based on the success of 
the Acid Rain program, we believe that any effort to attain the ozone and PM stand- 
ards should include cost-effective, region-wide reductions of these precursors. As you 
know, we have submitted to Congress the Administration’s Clear Skies legislation 
which, if enacted, would reduce emissions of these precursor pollutants from the 
utility industry by some 70 percent through a nationwide cap and trade program. 
I believe that this is the greatest issue we currently face and that passage of strong 
multi-pollutant legislation is an important first step. Under the current Act we are 
focusing on the development of rules to reduce emissions from on-road transpor- 
tation and also non-road diesels. These rules will bring reductions in emissions over 
the next few years. Additional reductions beyond those provided by legislative initia- 
tives and national rules will be needed to provide clean air in the future. 

Finally, for more than 25 years we have documented air quality progress in the 
annual National Air Quality Trends and Emissions Report. More recently we also 
began publishing a summary report on Latest Findings on National Air Quality. We 
also have a website (www.epa.gov/AIRTRENDS ) that presents information on the 
nation’s air quality, where the many “trends” reports and summary report can be 
found, respectively, at http://www.epa.p-ov/airtrends/reports.html, and http:// 
www.epa.gov/oar/agtrndOl/sununarv.pdf. 

Question 5. The Europeans use a lot more diesel fuel in their cars then we do be- 
cause they get more mileage out of each gallon. However, this is at the cost of high- 
er emissions. While I understand that Europeans use more diesel fuel due in part 
to their higher gas tax, in your opinion, why have U.S. car companies not made this 
transition? How is technology progressing and what is the time line to reduce the 
missions associated with the use of diesel fuel? 

Response. The higher retail prices of motor vehicle fuels in Europe relative to 
prices in the United States has influence on car buying habits. Diesel vehicles tend 
to be more fuel-efficient than gasoline vehicles and so European car buyers, for 
whom fuel costs are a very large consideration, are more likely to buy them, even 
though cars powered by diesel engines may be higher priced. In addition, there is 
a perception among some Americans that diesel cars may be unreliable, due to prob- 
lems encountered in past attempts to introduce diesels here. These problems have 
been largely overcome over the years and several manufacturers are now consid- 
ering plans to market new diesel models in the U.S. Rapid progress is being made 
in equipping diesels with high-efficiency catalytic exhaust controls that will meet 
the same stringent Tier 2 emission standards required of gasoline vehicles over the 
next several years. Key to the introduction of very low-emission diesel vehicles is 
EPA’s requirement, for desulfurized highway diesel fuel in 2006. 


Responses of Jeffrey Holmstead to Additional Questions from Senator 

Smith 

Question 1. In 1990, Congress’ Office of Technology Assessment concluded that 
transportation control measures are a cost-effective and technologically simple was 
to lower emissions, which can result in very large improvements. Yet the CMAQ re- 
port cites an example in Chicago where several hundred TCMs only produced a 2 
tons per day reduction in emissions, and that many TCMs cost above $50,000 per 
ton. Is it fair to say that the transportation conformity program was based on a set 
of assumptions that are disputed by experience? 

Response. Under the 1990 Clean Air Act, the current conformity program was es- 
tablished to better integrate the transportation and air quality planning processes. 
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Prior to 1990, some believed that this lack of integration contributed to some areas 
failing to meet the air quality standards. In an attempt to correct this situation 
Congress established a transportation conformity process that would integrate 
transportation and air quality planning, that would be dynamic and iterative, and 
that would require areas to consider the impact of their transportation decisions be- 
fore such projects have been built. 

The purpose of conformity as intended under the 1990 Clean Air Act, however, 
had little to do with ensuring that TCM’s are cost-effective. In general, EPA does 
not have sufficient data to adequately assess the cost effectiveness of transportation 
control measures. However, we do recognize that some TCMs are estimated to have 
small regional emissions impact and, based upon these estimates, some projects 
would have high costs per ton of emissions reduced. Please see our answer to Sen- 
ator Voinovich question #2 for further discussion on this issue. 

Under the current Clean Air Act, areas may choose how to achieve conformity as 
they deem most appropriate. For example, if emissions reductions are needed to 
demonstrate conformity, areas may choose to include projects with emissions reduc- 
tion benefits in the planATIP. Alternatively, some areas have resolved conformity 
issues by revising their SIP to add new control measures and/or adjust upward the 
motor vehicle emissions budgets to accommodate emissions that exceed the motor 
vehicle emissions budget initially established in the SIP. 

Regardless of the situation, however, EPA does not decide for areas how to resolve 
their transportation and air quality issues. Under the current Clean Air Act areas 
have the choice as to how they will approach and resolve conformity difficulties via 
the interagency consultation process. Therefore, we regard such conformity issues 
and their respective solutions as evidence that the conformity program is serving 
its purpose of ensuring that Federal dollars are spent in a manner that is consistent 
with both mobility and clean air goals. 

Question 2. I understand that this chart accounts for existing EPA regulations 
and standards for vehicle emissions. Do these projections account for hybrid and 
fuel cell vehicles? Do you think these new technologies will play an important role 
in reducing vehicle emissions, and if so, when? 

Response. As the auto industry continues its progress toward bringing the costs 
down for hybrid technologies (electric and hydraulic hybrids) and well as fuel cell 
and hydrogen technologies, we are optimistic that the future will include increasing 
numbers of these more fuel efficient and often cleaner vehicle designs. As this future 
takes shape, we will be evaluating the benefits of the entry of large numbers of 
these vehicles into the U.S. vehicle fleet. 

Question 3. The TRB CMAQ report says TCM effectiveness will decline as cars 
get cleaner. For example, a carpool program in 1970 that reduced 100 miles of driv- 
ing would abate 1000 grams of VOC. In 1990 a 1000 gram reduction would require 
drive 1250 miles less, and in 2009 this number would be 14000 miles less driving. 
What does this say about the future effectiveness of projects and programs aimed 
at reducing vehicle use? 

Response. We were unable to substantiate the numerical comparison between 
1990. and 2009. As indicated elsewhere in the record (see Senator Voinovich question 
#2), direct cost-effectiveness of an individual project is not necessarily the most rel- 
evant factor in which to evaluate the CMAQ program. These estimates are limited 
in usefulness because there is no reference point for the temporal effects (the time- 
frame over which the project produces emission reductions) nor the cost-effective- 
ness of the control strategies that have already been implemented in an area. 

However, we do agree that our new vehicle emission performance standards have 
been very effective in reducing vehicle emission rates. As a result of the emission 
regulations EPA has already promulgated, future passenger vehicles and light duty 
trucks will be approximately 98 percent cleaner than uncontrolled cars and trucks. 
As a natural consequence of reducing the emissions per vehicle mile traveled, the 
benefit of reducing vehicle miles traveled by a fixed amount with today’s vehicles 
will be greater than the benefit of reducing the same amount of vehicle miles trav- 
eled with vehicles of the future. 

While emission rates per vehicle mile traveled will continue to decrease, total 
emissions from a growing vehicle fleet and increased travel will still contribute to 
air pollution in metropolitan areas. Absent additional technological advances and 
assuming the continuation of current growth trends into the future, additional con- 
trol measures may be needed. Therefore, we expect air quality and transportation 
planners to continue to consider TCMs, as defined by the Clean Air Act, Section 
108(f), for air quality, mobility and quality of life purposes. EPA supports invest- 
ment in TCMs, especially those that are focused on air quality, but recognize that 
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decisions on which TCMs, if any, to pursue are best made at the State and local 
level. 

Question 4. I’m concerned about the cost-effectiveness of the CMAQ projects. Ac- 
cording to the CMAQ report, only 21 percent of the CMAQ money is spent on 
projects that cost less than $10,000 per ton, and almost 80 percent is spent on 
projects that exceed $10,000 per ton, and many are well above $100,000 per ton. 
These more cost-effective projects are producing ten times the emission reductions 
of the $100,000 per ton projects. Isn’t it more important that we focus CMAQ funds 
on the selection of the most cost-effective pollution-reducing projects? 

Response. EPA doesn’t collect information on cost-effectiveness of CMAQ projects, 
so we cannot confirm these figures. We would rely on DOT for verification of the 
percentages. Measuring the costeffectiveness of CMAQ projects solely on the basis 
of emission reductions can sometimes be misleading. Transportation planners tell us 
that CMAQ project selection often involves consideration of other important societal 
benefits of the project. For example, traffic signal upgrades and transit projects, 
which account for the majority of CMAQ funds, may have the added benefit of re- 
lieving traffic congestion. 

EPA encourages CMAQ projects that focus on air quality, but just as different non 
attainment areas have various strategies for controlling air pollution, they also have 
different strategies for using their CMAQ funds. When considering potential 
changes to the program it is important to consider flexibility for areas wanting to 
address air quality and transportation needs. Thus, decisions on which projects to 
fund are best made by local and State planning officials. Nevertheless, the CMAQ 
report suggested the need for better information and accounting of the air quality 
impacts of funded projects. To the extent this would allow a more informed decision- 
making process, EPA would support improvement in the estimation and assessment 
of the emission impacts of CMAQ projects. 

Question 5. I am very concerned that some MPO’s, through no fault of their own, 
may suffer a conformity lapse due to the new higher emissions predicted by EPA’s 
new MOBILE6 model. For example, using these new models the Dallas MPO is re- 
porting a 50 percent increase in VOC and NOx emissions, Cincinnati is reporting 
an 18 percent increase in NOx emissions, and LA is reporting a doubling of NOx 
emissions from heavy-duty trucks. MPOs are saying that their toolbox is empty, and 
the CMAQ report seems to support that opinion. Where are we going to get the nec- 
essary reductions? What can we do to make sure that needless lapses in highway 
spending are prevented? 

Response. To assist areas with the transition to the new MOBILE model, EPA 
and U.S. DOT have established the regulatory maximum, 2-year grace period before 
MOBILES is required for new conformity determinations in most cases. During this 
2-year grace period areas may continue to use MOBILE5 for conformity determina- 
tions based on their current MOBILE5 budgets. This 2-year grace period became ef- 
fective on January 29, 2002, the date MOBILES was officially released; however, 
MPO’s were generally informed of this schedule before January 2002, and therefore, 
have had more than 2 years to reflect this requirement in their plans. 

Areas should use the time provided by the grace period to examine how MOBILES 
will impact their future conformity determinations. When using MOBILES, some 
areas may find that emissions estimates are higher than those estimates previously 
made to establish the motor vehicle emissions budgets using MOBILES. As a result 
of these potential emissions increases using MOBILE6, some areas can choose to re- 
vise their SIP and thus the motor vehicle emissions budgets with MOBILE6 before 
the end of the grace period, since doing so may be necessary to ensure that con- 
formity can be demonstrated after the 2-year grace period has expired and 
MOBILES is required. Currently, we are aware of a number of areas that have 
begun or plan to begin in the near future a MOBILES SIP revision including, Wash- 
ington DC, Baltimore, Dallas, Houston, Chicago, St. Louis, and Philadelphia. 

Compared to MOBILES, MOBILES provides a much better tool for estimating 
emissions from motor vehicles. The outputs from MOBILES allow a more accurate 
assessment of transportation’s contribution to air pollution and the actions nec- 
essary to assure clean air. Thus, it is the best tool available and should be used 
in all subsequent conformity updates or SIP revisions after a reasonable grace pe- 
riod. EPA and DOT concur on this and are jointly working to facilitate the use of 
MOBILES in future SIPs and conformity determinations. 

As an alternative or in parallel to SIP revisions, areas can adopt additional con- 
trol measures or modify their current plan/TIP (e.g., modify specific projects) to off- 
set any increases in emissions that are projected with MOBILES, particularly in the 
near term. Such measures could include TCM’s; however, areas could also explore 
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I/M enhancements, voluntary programs (e.g., a voluntary diesel retrofit program), or 
fuels programs to obtain the necessary reductions. 

EPA recognizes that in some cases finding adequate control measures may be dif- 
ficult, as the magnitude and complexity of air quality issues can vary from area to 
area. Therefore, we have been and will continue to work with individual States/ 
areas on a case-by-case basis to explore potential emissions reductions controls to 
achieve and maintain clean air. 

Question 6. MPOs and Air Quality Agencies have been raising serious concerns 
about the mismatch in the SIP and conformity schedules. For example, the Atlanta 
MPO stated,". . . the differences in the timing and scheduling of SIPs, RTPs, TIPs 
and associated conformity analysis create a very confusing regulatory environment.” 
In Sacramento, the MPO reports, “the Sacramento region faces a conformity 
“lockdown” . . . [which] means that we will be unable to make any changes, addi- 
tions, or deletions to non-exempt projects . . . until a new SIP is approved by EPA.” 
What steps is EPA taking to clarify its SIP and conformity regulations, and prevent 
needless conformity lapses from occurring? 

Response. From the two examples provided above, there appears to be two sepa- 
rate issues that need to be addressed. First, the statements made by the Atlanta 
MPO suggest that the current SIP, plan/TIP and conformity schedules have caused 
some difficulties and unnecessary burdens on conformity implementers. Second, the 
comments made by the Sacramento MPO appear to refer to conformity issues that 
have surfaced as a result of the SIP being based on a set of older planning assump- 
tions than a conformity analysis that is based on newer, more up-to-date planning 
assumptions. Because we have interpreted the statements you have quoted here as 
referring to two distinct issues, we have provided below a thorough discussion and 
response for each issue: Conformity Frequency and Latest Planning Assumptions. 

Conformity Frequency: Current Requirements 

Transportation conformity is implemented to achieve its purpose as defined by the 
Clean Air Act under the following air quality and transportation schedules: 

Clean Air Act Requirements 

Transportation Conformity: According to the Clean Air Act, transportation plans 
and TIPs in nonattainment and maintenance areas must conform before they are 
adopted by an MPO. Under DOT’s transportation planning regulation, metropolitan 
nonattainment and maintenance areas must develop a new transportation plan that 
covers at least a 20-year timeframe every 3 years. In addition, Title 23 requires 
these areas to update their TIPs every 2 years. TIPs cover a shorter timeframe (at 
least 3 years) and consist of a subset of projects from the transportation plan. Since 
TIPs are required to be updated every 2 years, metropolitan nonattainment and 
maintenance areas are required to demonstrate conformity at a minimum of every 
2 years. An option that has been suggested to eliminate the mismatch between fre- 
quency of plan and TIP updates via TEA-21 reauthorization is to streamline the 
plan and TIP into one planning document. EPA recognizes the advantages of align- 
ing the frequency of TIP updates with transportation plan updates. 

The Clean Air Act also requires conformity to be determined at least every 3 
years. In nonattainment and maintenance areas, both the metropolitan transpor- 
tation plan update cycle and the conformity determination cycle start at the time 
FHWA and ETA make the conformity determination on the plan; thus, both plan 
and conformity updates occur on the same 3-year cycle. 

SIPS: Once a SIP is submitted for a particular Clean Air Act purpose, and ap- 
proved by EPA, the motor vehicle emissions budgets in the approved SIP remain 
in effect until the State decides to update the SIP. The SIP’s motor vehicle emis- 
sions budgets, in effect, estimate the amount of emissions from the transportation 
sector that the air could absorb and still allow the area to attain the National Ambi- 
ent Air Quality Standards. There is no statutory or administrative requirement to 
update approved SIPs on a regular basis, with few exceptions. For example, rate of 
progress and attainment SIPs, as well as regular emissions inventory updates that 
could trigger a SIP revision are required in serious and above ozone areas. See 
EPA’s response to Senator Jeffords questions #14-18 for more information on SIPs 
in serious and above ozone areas. The types of SIPs that must be submitted by an 
area are dictated by the Clean Air Act and vary according to the pollutant and clas- 
sification of the area. 

Although the CAA does not mandate regular SIP updates, some areas have up- 
dated or are in the process of updating their SIPs and as a result, may have more 
recent mobile source emissions budgets available for conformity purposes. In par- 
ticular, areas that have had conformity difficulties have often addressed such issues 
by revising their SIPs to incorporate new planning assumptions and data and/or ad- 
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ditional control measures to allow for growth in transportation (e.g., Baltimore MD, 
New Jersey, Salt Lake City UT, Albuquerque NM). In addition, under EPA’s 
MOBILES policy all States that took MOBIT .5-based preliminary estimates of cred- 
it for Tier 2 vehicle emission regulation benefits in their current SIPs are committed 
to revise their mobile source budgets with MOBILES within 1-2 years after 
MOBILES’s release on January 29, 2002 (e.g.. New York City, Philadelphia PA, Bal- 
timore MD, Washington DC, Houston TX, Dallas TX, St. Louis MO). States also 
typically update their SIPs after a change in attainment status, for example, when 
an area requests redesignation and develops a maintenance plan with new motor 
vehicle emissions budgets (e.g., Denver CO, Louisville KY, Pittsburgh PA, Cin- 
cinnati OH, Richmond VA, Nashville TN). In these cases, however, once areas de- 
velop a maintenance plan such budgets can be in place for up to 10 years because 
maintenance plans cover a 10-year timeframe. 

Transportation Conformity Rule Requirements 

In addition to the statutory requirements, there are specific triggers in the. con- 
formity regulation that warrant a new conformity determination within 18-months 
of certain SIP actions. For instance, EPA’s conformity rule requires conformity to 
be done within 18 months of EPA’s adequacy finding for an initial SIP and within 
18 months of EPA’s approval of a SIP. This 18 month requirement is intended to 
ensure that when an area has a new SIP that establishes a new budget, the new 
air quality information is integrated into the conformity process in a timely manner 
(otherwise, areas could wait up to 3 years before that new, relevant air quality in- 
formation is incorporated). EPA is currently working on a proposed rulemaking to 
eliminate some of these 18-month triggers and streamline others to reduce redun- 
dancy and unnecessary burden on conformity implementers. 

EPA Action to Relieve Burden of Conformity Frequency 

First, EPA is currently working on a proposal to revise the conformity rule to 
streamline the 18month conformity triggers for certain SIP actions. Specifically, we 
are considering a proposal that would only require a conformity determination if a 
new motor vehicle emissions budget becomes available for conformity purposes. In 
addition, we would propose to limit an 18-month conformity trigger to only those 
budgets that have not previously been used in a conformity determination. In other 
words, if an area satisfies the conformity requirement for an initial SIP submission, 
it would not be subject again to another conformity trigger when EPA approves that 
same SIP with the same motor vehicle emissions budgets. 

Second, another option that has been suggested is to streamline the plan and TIP 
into one planning document to eliminate the mismatch between frequency of plan 
and TIP updates. As described above, the timing mismatch between the plan and 
TIP under the current transportation planning requirements results in areas having 
to demonstrate conformity at a minimum every 2 years. 

EPA believes that implementing these two options would reduce the burden cur- 
rently experienced by transportation agencies with regard to conformity frequency. 

Latest Planning Assumptions: Current Requirements 

The Clean Air Act requires that SIPS use the most recent data and planning as- 
sumptions available at the time a SIP is developed. However, the Act does not re- 
quire SIPs to be subsequently updated for conformity purposes. For transportation 
conformity, the Act requires that conformity of the plan and TIP be demonstrated 
at a minimum of every 3 years, and that such conformity determinations also in- 
clude the most recent available data. This provision recognizes the importance of 
using the best available (i.e., the most recent or up-to-date) information in making 
conformity determinations. 

Therefore, given the current statutory requirements, some areas have approved 
SIPs and motor vehicle emissions budgets that are based on data and planning as- 
sumptions that may no longer be the “most recent available” and may indicate that 
the SIP projections underestimate the anticipated emissions contribution from 
motor vehicles. For example, new VMT information that accounts for unexpected 
growth, more recent vehicle registration data or new emissions models may result 
in significant increases in motor vehicle emissions projections. As envisioned by the 
Clean Air Act, it would be inappropriate to ignore the latest information and emis- 
sions estimates when making conformity determinations. 

In these situations areas have several options from which to chose to resolve the 
increase in emissions from the introduction of new data; the area can revise its SIP 
to incorporate new data and possibly enlarge the motor vehicle emissions budget, 
alter/modify its plan and TIP, and/or add new control measures either via the SIP 
or transportation planning processes, as appropriate. 
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EPA Action to Alleviate Burden of Latest Planning Assumptions Requirement 

EPA and DOT have concurred that by incorporating new data and information 
into the transportation and conformity processes, better decisions — both transpor- 
tation and air quality — can be made. However, EPA is aware of the conformity dif- 
ficulties that can arise due to the introduction of new information, especially when 
the new information indicates unanticipated growth in VMT of vehicles with higher 
rates of pollution (e.g., increases in truck freight traffic). Therefore, we are currently 
working on a proposal to revise the conformity rule to provide areas with additional 
time to address and incorporate new data into the planning process and, as a result, 
reduce some of the difficulties that have been associated with the current require- 
ments. 

Specifically, we are considering a proposal that would allow conformity determina- 
tions to use the most current planning assumptions that are available at the time 
the conformity analysis begins (i.e., those assumptions available at the beginning of 
the conformity process). This rule revision would differ from our current policy that 
requires the use of planning assumptions that are available at the time that the 
FHWA and ETA make their conformity determination (i.e., those assumptions avail- 
able at the end of the conformity process). This proposed rule change would provide 
certainty to transportation agencies that they will not have to re-start the con- 
formity process if new data becomes available shortly before FHWA and PTA make 
the conformity determination. This rule change would also give areas adequate time 
and flexibility to incorporate new data when it becomes available prior to the begin- 
ning of the planning process, so that air quality issues can be addressed without 
undue delays in the implementation of transportation projects. 

Question 7. One source of confusion and unnecessary paperwork is the number of 
triggers that can require areas to re-demonstrate conformity. For example, SCAG 
in Southern California, reports that these various triggers, “together with the mis- 
match in frequency of RTF and SIP updates . . . results in debilitating procedural 
inconsistencies.” In San Joaquin, California, the MPO “has prepared four air quality 
conformity certifications in the past 12 months.” While I can understand the impor- 
tance of redemonstrating conformity for major new highway projects, how can we 
reduce the number of triggers and make sure conformity determinations are done 
on a reasonable and predictable schedule? 

Response. As we have discussed above in our response to your question #6, EPA 
recognizes that the current conformity triggers created by both air quality and 
transportation requirements may be placing an unnecessary burden on transpor- 
tation agencies. Therefore, we are currently working on a proposed rulemaking to 
eliminate and streamline the 18-month conformity SIP triggers; we also support 
combining the transportation plan and TIP into one document, thus eliminating the 
twoyear TIP requirement that is currently included in Title 23. EPA believes that 
these two possible actions could alleviate the concerns of transportation agencies, 
as well as maintain a meaningful, iterative process that ensures air quality goals 
are being achieved. 


Responses of Jeffrey Holmstead to Additonal Question from Senator 

Baucus 

Question. I am concerned with the Consent Decrees between EPA and certain en- 
gine manufacturers with respect to the requirement that all new diesel engines by 
these manufacturers sold after October 1 of this year meet the January 1, 2004 NOx 
emission standard, the so-called “pull ahead” provisions. 

EPA chose to punish some, but not all, manufacturers of diesel engines. Today 
we have a situation under which all of the United States manufacturers must meet 
the standard this October while certain foreign manufacturers are not going to be 
required to meet the new standard until the original January 1, 2004 date. I am 
aware that one foreign engine manufacturer in particular has begun an aggressive 
marketing campaign to exploit this competitive advantage granted to it by our gov- 
ernment through your agency. What can be done to address this troubling condi- 
tion? 

Response. The October 1, 2002, emission limits agreed to between several of the 
largest engine manufacturers and Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) are a re- 
sult of an EPA enforcement investigation. In 1998 EPA announced a settlement 
agreement which resolved charges that the companies — Caterpillar Inc., Cummins 
Engine Company, Detroit Diesel Corporation, Mack Trucks, Inc., Navistar Inter- 
national Transportation Corporation, Renault, and Volvo Truck Corporation — vio- 
lated the Clean Air Act by installing devices that defeat emission controls. The im- 
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pacts of the emission control strate^es used by these companies have resulted in 
enormous increases in pollution which have a serious adverse impact on human 
health. Between 1988 and 1998 the companies are alleged to have sold an estimated 
1.3 million of the affected engines, which range from the type used in tractor trail- 
ers to large pick-up trucks. The affected engines emitted more than 1.3 million tons 
of excess NOx in 1998 alone, which is 6 percent of all NOx emissions from cars, 
trucks and industrial sources this year. This is equivalent to the NOx emissions 
from an additional 65 million cars being on the road. If the companies’ use of defeat 
devices had not been detected and eliminated, more than 20 million tons of excess 
NOx would have been emitted by the year 2005. In addition, as a condition of the 
consent decrees, the companies have been allowed to continue to sell diesel engines 
used in the largest on-highway trucks (i.e., class 8 trucks) which do not meet EPA’s 
emission requirements. The consent decrees allow the manufacturers to continue to 
produce the largest heavy-duty diesel engines without meeting EPA emission re- 
quirements until October of 2002. In exchange for the right to produce engines that 
pollute above the existing standards, the companies agreed to pull-ahead the new 
emission standards which otherwise were not required until 2004. 

EPA did not choose to punish some companies and not others. The companies list- 
ed above are those companies which violated the Clean Air Act prohibition of defeat 
devices, and the list includes both domestic and foreign engine manufacturers. 

During the time that these companies used defeat devices, they had an unfair 
competitive advantage over all other heavy-duty diesel engine manufacturers in the 
U.S. marketplace, including both domestic and foreign enmne companies. In fact, 
this competitive advantage continued for the largest heavy-duty diesel engines until 
October 1, 2002, at which time the companies agreed to eliminate the use of defeat 
devices and comply with the January 1, 2004, emission standards. 

The consent decrees were voluntarily entered into by the seven diesel engine man- 
ufacturers. The manufacturers had full knowledge that the decrees would extend 
the competitive advantage they had illegally maintained over their competitors for 
more than a decade until October 1, 2002, at which time they would be required 
to comply with the January 1, 2004, emission standards. Nevertheless, the Adminis- 
tration is aware of the concerns raised by the trucking industry about the potential 
economic impact of the pull-ahead of truck emission standards, particularly on truck 
purchases. EPA is working with the Department of Transportation and others to de- 
termine whether there are ways to minimize the adverse impacts. 


Statement of Scott Johnstone, Secretary, Agency of Natural Resources, 

State of Vermont 


Reauthorization of TEA-3 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before this committee to offer comments 
on the re-authorization of the Transportation Equity Act of 2003. 

Vermont, the Green Mountain State, is known for its lush green hills, maple 
syrup, autumn colors and beautiful lakes. Less known is the fact that Vermont does 
suffer adverse effects from air pollution. While we are the only State in the North- 
east which is in attainment for all of the health-based criteria pollutants regulated 
under the Eederal Clean Air Act, the health of Vermont’s citizens and our environ- 
ment are adversely affected by air pollution. Even though we do not violate the 8- 
hr ozone standard or the newly adopted fine particulate standard, we are perilously 
close to those standards. Indeed, Vermont has long suffered disproportionately from 
the impacts of acid rain and regional haze. We are also concerned about public expo- 
sure to toxic emissions and about global issues such as the depletion of the ozone 
layer and climate change. Many of these threats have a direct link to vehicular 
emissions that can be addressed through TEA-III. 

Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Improvement (CMAQ) funding has been 
part of the Eederal transportation bills since 1991. CMAQ funds are a critical com- 
ponent of Northeast States’ efforts to improve air quality; States in our region have 
benefited from the use of CMAQ funding for air quality improvement projects. 
Today, I want to give you my perspective from a State that has had limited access 
to these CMAQ funds due of our status as a NAAQS attainment area. 

EPA’s recent investigation of the science regarding both ozone and fine particulate 
pollution, and accepted by the Courts in the American Trucking case, has deter- 
mined that, even though health based standards could be set for these pollutants, 
there was no “bright line” minimum that would ensure the protection of public 
health. In other words, pollution reductions translate to health benefits even in at- 
tainment States. In Vermont and New England, much of our air pollution problems 
can be directly attributed to the grandfathered Midwestern coal plants. At the same 
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time, the Northeast has localized sources that contribute to these problems and each 
State has attempted to craft regulations to deal with these localized sources. 

Surface Transportation remains the largest in-State source of air pollution in 
Vermont. On a per capita basis, Vermonters drive more miles in a year than resi- 
dents in 39 other U.S. States. Besides the criteria pollutants such as ozone that 
CMAQ has focused in the past, other air pollution problems need to be addressed 
such as toxics and greenhouse gases. Air Toxics^^ contribute significantly to the for- 
mation of ground level ozone and in Vermont represent the area of air quality where 
we do not meets some of Vermont’s own air quality standards. Green house gases^ 
contribute significantly to overall air pollution problems and to climate change. 

The importance that our State places on the control of dangerous motor vehicle 
emissions is reflected in the number of control programs that we have put in place 
over the past decade that go beyond the Federal minimum requirements. For exam- 
ple, Vermont is one of only four States in the U.S. to voluntarily adopt the Cali- 
fornia low emission vehicle program in-lieu of the Federal motor vehicle standards — 
including the Zero Emission Vehicle sales mandate. To support this regulatory pro- 
gram, the State created EVermont to promote the development and deployment of 
advanced electric vehicles. We have also coordinated with other Northeast and Mid- 
Atlantic States in developing a regional roadside testing program to identify and re- 
pair smoking trucks. 

CMAQ funds have been of great assistance to Vermont and to other States in the 
region. Over the life of TEA-21, CMAQ has been funded at approximately 4 percent 
of the total Federal surface transportation program.® Given the air quality impacts 
of surface transportation and the fact that it is the only transportation program de- 
signed to reduce air pollution, ^ CMAQ should not only be reauthorized — it should 
be expanded to represent a larger percentage of the overall transportation budget. 
While the CMAQ program was conceived to address both congestion and air quality, 
greater weight has been — and should continue to be — given to air quality improve- 
ment goals. 

The transferral of CMAQ funds to non-air quality uses, as is currently allowed, 
should be examined so that the air quality improvement goal may be met. Further, 
the CMAQ allotment scheme should be modified to provide weight to factors such 
as: (1) high per capita VMT; (2) areas that are in attainment but at risk of slipping 
into non-attainment due to mobile source emissions; and (3) and disproportionately 
high percentage of emissions from mobile source. To ensure effective prioritization 
and better quantification of the air quality benefits consideration should be given 
to requiring that local air quality agencies be more directly involved in the evalua- 
tion of proposals for CMAQ funds and in conformity determinations when needed. 

Historically, CMAQ has focused primarily on ozone, carbon monoxide and PMio 
non-attainment. Given the breadth of real health risks caused by other motor vehi- 
cle-related emissions, a reauthorization bill should require CMAQ to consider fine 
particulate matter, air toxics and GHG’s, in both allocation and eligibility. GHG re- 
duction goals and incentives could also be incorporated into TEA-3 by tracking the 
Vehicle Miles Traveled (VMT) of all major transportation projects and by providing 


^Air Toxics: In Vermont, mobile sources account for between 80—90 percent of the primary 
emissions of Acetaldehyde, Benzene, 1,3-Butadiene, & Formaldehyde. All are Federal Hazardous 
Air Pollutants (HAPs) and all are known or suspected carcinogens. Non-road vehicles contribute 
significantly to air toxic emissions in the State with approximately 60 to 70 percent of Acetal- 
dehyde and Formaldehyde emissions which contribute significantly to ground level ozone forma- 
tion. While Vermont is a so-called attainment State, ambient concentrations of Acetaldehyde, 
Benzene, 1,3 -butadiene, and Formaldehyde currently each exceed their respective Vermont Haz- 
ardous Ambient Air Standard (HAAS) in all areas of the State and computer modeling, while 
predicting decreases in concentrations for these pollutants over the next 28 years, indicate that 
concentrations will still exceed the Vermont health standards for these pollutants in 2030. Fi- 
nally, according to the U.S. EPA’s National-scale Air Toxics Assessment (NATA) median ambi- 
ent concentrations of mobile source air toxics in Chittenden County, Vermont’s most populous 
county, consistently rank in the most polluted 25th percentile. For 1,3-hutadiene and Benzene, 
EPA modeling indicates that Chittenden County is in the worst 5 percent and 10 percent pol- 
luted areas in the U.S., respectively. 

^A Greenhouse Gas (GHG) inventory done in 1990 shows that approx. 45 percent of all GHGs 
emitted in Vermont are from motor vehicles while, according to the U.S. Dept, of Transportation 
and the U.S. EPA, motor vehicles contributed only 27 percent of the GHGs emitted nationally 
in 1999. [Note: Regarding GHGs, GHG reduction goals and incentives could be incorporated into 
TEA-3 by tracking the Vehicle Miles Traveled (VMT) of all major transportation projects, estab- 
lishing a goal for the ratio of VMT/GHGs and by providing incentives for transportation projects 
which promote smart growth and reductions of GHG emissions and VMT. 

®The National Academies, The Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Improvement Program: 
Assessing 10 years of Experience — Special Report 264, http://www.nap.edii/catalog/10350.html, 
page 1 

“Id. p. 11 
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incentives for transportation projects which promote smart growth and reductions 
of GHG emissions and VMT. 

The committee should also consider the inclusion of programs to reduce particu- 
late and toxic pollution from diesel powered vehicles in the CMAQ program. Reduc- 
ing diesel emissions is of critical importance to protect public health. Diesel particu- 
late has been labeled a carcinogen by the State of California and diesel exhaust has 
been classified as a probable human carcinogen by many respected organizations.® 
In addition to cancer health effects of fine particles and diesel exhaust, significant 
non-cancer health effects have been demonstrated in the scientific literature. Diesel 
school buses, non-road equipment such as construction and agricultural machines, 
and trucks and transit buses emit particulates and other toxics in close proximity 
to children, workers, and the public. As these engines last as long as 30 years, 
progress in cleanup that relies on normal fleet transition will be slow. Thus, consid- 
eration should be given to include a mechanism in CMAQ that encourages transit 
agencies and school districts to replace or retrofit their bus fleets with clean buses. 

To succeed in addressing our particulate, ^eenhouse gas, and toxic emissions 
challenges and the associated health and environmental risks that are associated 
with them, will require much work and new approaches to problem solving. Fortu- 
nately, many programs are underway throughout the northeast to reduce these 
emissions These programs demonstrate the potential of emission reduction projects. 
However, funding through CMAQ is needed to support these programs. I encourage 
you to look at the initiatives and recommendations provided by the New England 
Governors Conference Climate Plan® and the Vermont Governor’s Committee to En- 
sure Clean Air'^ as examples of how progress can be made if these projects were all 
eligible for and received CMAQ funding. Examples from these reports for the trans- 
portation sector include: 

• Programs designed to manage and reduce transportation demand in commu- 
nities (e.g., “smart-growth” projects which reduce sprawl and encourage local com- 
munities to consider the energy impacts of development and infrastructure construc- 
tion). 

• Promote the shift to higher efficiency vehicles (including hybrids and advanced 
technolo^ vehicles), lower carbon fuels and advanced technologies through the use 
of incentives and education. 

• Diesel retrofits and conversions to alternative fuels which greatly reduce or 
eliminate particulate and toxic hydrocarbons. 

• Opportunities in freight transportation that would improve the energy effi- 
ciency of the movement of goods across the region. 

In considering the purpose of CMAQ, I would suggest the committee look also at 
the broader funding system for transportation projects. Much of our air quality and 
congestion problems come from the very poor use of land that has come to pass over 
the past decades, the practice we now call sprawl. I suggest to you that in part it 
has come about due to our method of funding transportation projects. Communities 
look at funding sources in designing their land use systems. We ought not be sur- 
prised that strip zoning and sprawling development is most often associated with 
highways eligible for State and Federal funding. What occurs is sprawl and the 
cure — little to no local cost to “fix” the problem, by increasing lanes or building new 
highways. I suggest you consider what would occur if we provided incentives instead 
for grid patterns and public transit. I believe the result would be better land use, 
less congestion, better air quality and ultimately smarter growth. 

The use of CMAQ funds should also be encouraged for programs which simply 
make sense, regardless of an area’s attainment status. One such program is vehicle 
On-board diagnostic (OBD) system inspection and maintenance. 1996 and newer ve- 
hicles are equipped with sophisticated OBD systems which identify malfunctions 
that increase emissions, alert drivers through a warning light on the instrument 
panel, and store specific information which is used by repair technicians to accu- 
rately diagnose and repair the malfunction. Such a program is cost effective and rel- 
atively simple to implement, as it relies on technology already installed on the vehi- 
cle, as opposed to requiring expensive investments in emissions testing equipment. 
Vermont has operated such a program on a statewide basis for over 3 years, with 
much success and with very little public opposition to the program. Currently, a 
pilot project is underway, using CMAQ funds to evaluate systems for automating 


^National Institute for Occupational Safety and Health (1988), the International Agency for 
Research of Cancer (1989), and the U.S. EPA (draft 2000) 

®New England Govemors/Eastern Canadian Premiers, Climate Change Action Plan 2001. Au- 
gust 2001. 

'^Committee to Ensure Clean Air, Phase II Report to Vermont General Assembly, January 28, 
2002, http://www.anr.state.vt.us/dec/air/docs/CECAPhaseII.pdf. 
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OBD data collection and management, hopefully leading to an even more effective 
program in Vermont. 

In summary, a State, such as Vermont, which is in attainment, can use some or 
all of the minimum allotment of CMAQ funds for any project in the State Transpor- 
tation Plan or for a CMAQ-eligible project. However, attainment of the ozone and 
CO NAAQS alone provides an incomplete picture of the success of air quality control 
initiatives. Clearly, mobile source-related emissions of criteria pollutants, air toxics 
and GHG’s all need to be included to address the actual risk from air pollution. 
While the current CMAQ Guidance published by the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion encourages attainment States to “give priority to use of CMAQ program funds 
for projects that will relieve congestion or improve air quality in areas that are at 
risks of being designated as non-attainment,” I suggest that “attainment”/”non-at- 
tainment” may not be a particularly relevant criterion to use in deciding how lim- 
ited CMAQ moneys are to be used. Even in attainment States, transportation-re- 
lated air quality issues need to be addressed. I believe that overall it would benefit 
Vermont and other attainment areas, for Congress to establish that, even in attain- 
ment States, CMAQ funds must be used in a way that retains the overall focus of 
air quality improvement. 

In closing, in Vermont, as elsewhere, CMAQ has encouraged environmental and 
transportation agencies to talk, plan and work with each other. It is a program that 
has helped achieve important progress in the fight against air pollution — but much 
remains to be done and CMAQ must be updated to reflect our evolving under- 
standing of the real risks society faces from vehicle-related air pollution. Vermont’s 
environmental future, our green hills, our maple syrup industry our autumn colors, 
our lake quality and the health of our citizens requires our attention. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify. 


Statement of County Judge Ron Harris, Collin County, Texas, North Cen- 
tral Texas Council of Governments and Metropolitan Planning Organiza- 
tion for the Dallas-Fort Worth Region 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Ron Harris, County Judge 
of Collin County. Our county is located within the five-million-person Dallas-Fort 
Worth Metropolitan Area. Today, my remarks represent the view of the policy offi- 
cials from our region, specifically the Metropolitan Planning Organization of the 
North Central Texas Council of Governments. I am a former Council of Govern- 
ments President, City Council member, 12 years as County Judge, and serve as 
chair of the North Texas Clean Air Steering Committee, co-chair Texas Clear Air 
Working Group and member of the Local Government Advisory Committee to the 
director of EPA. Our region has benefited from participation in partnerships with 
EPA’s Regional Administrator Cook and Texas Natural Resources Conservation 
Commission. I am appearing today at your invitation and hope that we will be able 
to strengthen our partnerships through your leadership in fine tuning environ- 
mental and transportation laws to more effectively result in cleaning of the air. 

I want to thank you and the members of the committee for holding this series 
of hearings to review the critical issues surrounding air quality and reauthorization 
of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century. 

Metropolitan areas account for 75 percent of the nation’s population and 83 per- 
cent of its economic output. They are centers of social and economic activity, and 
are the hubs of the national transportation system. As these centers grow, conges- 
tion frequently follows, and unfortunately, all too often associated air pollution. We 
think with the implementation of sustainable land use; rail transit; management 
and operations improvements; freeway improvements; toll road construction; and ag- 
gressive air quality policies, programs, and projects, urban regions can exhibit eco- 
nomic vitality, mobility, and air quality attainment. 

As you know, our agency prepared a response to questions from the committee. 
I applaud your format of requesting real world feedback from users around the 
country. I ask that you refer to that response for specific details to your questions. 
What I would like to do is address five of the more important policy questions. 

1. Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Improvement Program (CMAQ). The 
Clean Air Act Amendments of 1990 and the Intermodal Surface Transportation Effi- 
ciency Act of 1991 permanently fused transportation and air quality planning and 
programming. The CMAQ Program is one mechanism to aggressively fund control 
measures to reduce mobile source Volatile Organic Compound (VOC) and Nitrogen 
Oxide (NOx) emissions. This funding and these measures are intended to lower 
exceedances of the 1-hour and soon to be 8-hour ozone standard. We anticipate that 
the CMAQ funding Program will also be eligible to reduce emissions in the soon- 
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to-be implemented Particulate Matter (PM) 2.6 standard. The National Academy of 
Sciences Committee on this topic, of which our Transportation Director was asked 
to serve, recommends continuation of the CMAQ Program. In addition, the com- 
mittee proposed a more flexible and more effective program by permitting eligibility 
for high emitting vehicles and assistance in reducing further emissions from diesel 
emission sources. 

2. Additional Technology, Vehicle Emission Controls, and Transportation Control 
Measures or TCMs. TCMs are important components to reduce emissions and great- 
ly assist with air quality conformity. They often meet mobility and air quality objec- 
tives. Non-traditional TCMs are some of the most innovative and cost-effective pro- 
grams in reducing vehicular emissions by way of altering emission rates or reducing 
vehicle miles of travel. 

We ask the Congress to continue its past leadership in establishing Federal tech- 
nology programs that would otherwise be legally difficult to implement at a state- 
wide or local level. Congress is encouraged to explore ways to reduce the growing 
off-road mobile source emissions. Another approach to reduce vehicular emissions is 
to advance already existing Federal gasoline, diesel, and engine standards earlier 
than required. 

3. Plan Submittal Frequencies. Coordination between the State Implementation 
Plan (SIP), the Transportation Plan, Transportation Improvement Program (TIP), 
and associated air quality conformity analysis proves to be difficult due to varied 
schedule requirements. Currently, the SIP submittal process is infrequent, but influ- 
enced by real-time, observed air quality data. The Transportation Plan has a 3-year 
update cycle, and the TIP has at least a 2-year update cycle. It would be much more 
efficient to have consistent submittal frequencies and to streamline the implementa- 
tion of specific policies, programs, and projects with less emphasis on repeating the 
planning process for already approved plans. In addition, it would lessen the confu- 
sion to our citizens, local governments, transportation authorities, regional partners, 
and resource agencies as they try to coordinate their planning activities with these 
Federal requirements. 

4. Conformity. The air quality conformity process is a good mechanism to dem- 
onstrate that sound transportation planning is occurring. There are three predomi- 
nate concerns. First, SIP and emission budgets have a relatively short-term horizon, 
while conformity of the Transportation Plan may be 25 years in the future with lit- 
tle unknown out-year emission technology benefits. Second, The Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency (EPA) can establish new emission rate software at irregular inter- 
vals. This creates a conflict on how to include new information or the often sug- 
gested inconsistency of comparing transportation air quality impacts between two 
very different EPA software versions. Third, conformity is often used as a litigation 
mechanism instead of the transportation assessment Congress established. 

5. Planning Horizons. Existing planning horizons for the SIP and the Transpor- 
tation Plan is an issue that Congress should consider making more consistent. The 
Transportation Plan is required to maintain a staged 20-year horizon and the SIP 
to contain a near-term attainment date. 

Again, more detailed information is contained in our eight page response to your 
questions. Thank you for your invitation to be here today. 


Statement of Lynn M. Terry, Deputy Executive Officer, Air Resources 
Board, California Environmental Protection Agency 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment on California’s experience integrating 
air quality and transportation planning as required by the Clean Air Act. Over the 
years, we have been able to meet the Act’s transportation conformity requirements 
through the cooperative efforts of agencies at the local, State, and Federal level. At 
the same time, we are encountering some process challenges that need to be ad- 
dressed. We are looking at this issue in the context of California’s longstanding and 
successful air pollution control program — a program that will now address global 
warming as a result of the passage of State legislation recently signed by Governor 
Davis. 

The concept of transportation conformity is a simple one — the air pollutant emis- 
sions from the transportation sector must be consistent with air quality plans for 
a region. This is critical to ensure that we meet health-based air quality standards 
in the required timeframe. The process itself requires looking at today’s emissions 
and well as those in the future. This is necessary to ensure that we continue to 
make clean air progress as our population and economy grows. 

Over the last 20 years, reducing air pollution from the transportation sector has 
been essential to California’s dramatic progress in improving air quality in the Los 
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Angeles area — historically the nation’s smoggiest region. For transportation, that 
progress is largely due to cleaner vehicle technology. A new car in 2010 will emit 
only one tenth the ozone forming pollution of a 1990 model. As a result, transpor- 
tation control measures that reduce travel have shown less benefit than anticipated. 

Also, there is little flexibility for transportation agencies in terms of implementing 
transportation control measures once they are in the air quality plan. This discour- 
ages innovation because new, more effective measures cannot replace a measure 
that proves to be infeasible. In terms of complying with the conformity require- 
ments, we believe the focus should be on the emission reduction goal rather than 
the implementation of a specific transportation control measure. 

In addition to transportation control measures, there is another important mecha- 
nism to address air pollution from the transportation sector — the Federal Conges- 
tion Mitigation and Air Quality program. We strongly support these funds as a 
means for transportation agencies to provide significant emission reductions in a 
cost-effective way. There are many cleaner technologies that can be funded to reduce 
both ozone and particulate pollution from the transportation sector. 

The most difficult problem with the current conformity process is the inability to 
take new information into account in a workable way. Air quality plans or “SIPs” 
must define the emission target needed to achieve clean air as defined by national 
air quality standards. That emission target is based on the State of the science at 
the time the air quality plan is done. Once approved by the U.S. Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, the SIP is the federally enforceable benchmark for transportation 
conformity purposes. There is no requirement to update a SIP prior to the deadline 
for meeting the air quality standard. 

On the other hand, transportation plans must be updated routinely. And, as a 
practical matter, changes in individual transportation projects are proposed often 
monthly in major urban areas. These changes typically trigger a process that re- 
quires new information to be used in the conformity analysis. When the SIPs have 
not been updated with the same information, the inherent inconsistency may derail 
the process. 

In California, we face this issue virtually statewide. As a result, we will be revis- 
ing 23 SIPs over the next year or so. And while this will put us back on a consistent 
process track in the near-term, it is a major undertaking that will not in itself pro- 
vide air quality benefits. What we want to avoid in the future is the triggering of 
a comprehensive SIP update each time new information becomes available. Under 
today’s rules, this is the only way to avoid conformity problems as the science im- 
proves. 

We believe it is more appropriate to comprehensively revise air quality plans 
when the underlying facts have changed so substantially that the approach to meet- 
ing the air quality standard must be revised. Otherwise, we need the option of a 
streamlined mechanism to respond to new information. For example, a streamlined 
mechanism could be appropriate when a region is close to meeting the standard, 
emissions are declining, and the strategies in the air quality plans are all being im- 
plemented. In this type of transitional situation, a reconciliation of “old” and “new” 
vehicle emission estimates would make more sense than a comprehensive plan revi- 
sion. 

For regions that have a long way to go to meet the air quality standards, more 
frequent plan updates will be needed. For example, we recognize that the air quality 
plan for the Los Angeles region needs a comprehensive update. A number of new 
studies are available, including improved data related to motor vehicle emissions 
and travel. From a process standpoint, what these situations demand is the ability 
to link the timing of transportation plans and conformity with the completion of new 
air quality plans. 

In conclusion, California is pursuing statewide SIP revisions as a means to pro- 
vide the necessary consistency between air quality and transportation plans. But we 
want to use our resources more effectively to protect both our Federal transportation 
dollars and the integrity of our clean air plans. We believe that with some focused 
process changes we can accomplish both. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to be here. I would be pleased to answer any 
questions you may have. 


Statement of James E. Stephenson, President, Yancey Brothers Company, At- 
lanta, Georgia, on behalf of the American Road & Transportation Build- 
ers Association 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Smith, members of the committee, thank you very much 
for providing the American Road and Transportation Builders Association (ARTBA) 
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an opportunity to present its views on the transportation conformity process, the 
Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality (CMAQ) improvement program and new 
technologies before this committee today. I would like to say at the outset that 
ARTBA shares your interest in assuring that all Americans breathe clean air. We 
are not here today to suggest a radical overhaul of the conformity process. We 
would, however, like to suggest some badly needed “fine-tuning” of Federal law that 
will not only improve public health from a clean air perspective, but also improve 
the efficiency of making environmentally sound and needed transportation invest- 
ments. 

I would also, at the start, like to thank each member of this committee for every- 
thing you have done this year to prevent a severe year-on-year cut in Federal high- 
way investment for Fiscal Year 2003 that potentially could occur through strict en- 
forcement of the Revenue-Aligned Budget Authority (RABA) provision of the Trans- 
portation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). We truly appreciate the leader- 
ship that each member of this committee has shown on this issue. 

I am Jim Stephenson, president of Yancey Brothers Company in Atlanta, Georgia. 
We are the Caterpillar dealer for the northern half of the State of Georgia. As you 
know, Atlanta has had its share of problems with the conformity process over the 
past several years. I have personally taken a very active role in trying to solve these 
problems. I serve on the Board of Directors of the Georgia Regional Transportation 
Authority (GRTA), which was established by the Governor of Georgia in 1999 to 
tackle Georgia’s conformity problems. I am also a member of the ARTBA Board of 
Directors. 

ARTBA celebrates its 100th anniversary this year. Based in Washington, DC, 
ARTBA was organized in 1902 by a visionary Michigan public official, Horatio S. 
Earle, for the purpose of advocating Federal legislation to create a “National Capital 
Connecting Highway System.” That vision was realized with the enactment of the 
Interstate Highway construction program and Highway Trust Fund in 1956. ARTBA 
has more than 5,000 members and provides a consensus voice representing all sec- 
tors of the transportation construction industry — public and private — before Con- 
gress, the White House and the Federal agencies. The industry ARTBA represents 
generates $200 billion annually to the nation’s Gross Domestic Product and gen- 
erates more than 2.5 million jobs for American workers. 

General Background on the Clean Air Act 

Under the Federal Clean Air Act, the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) regulates six criteria pollutants: ozone, carbon monoxide, nitrogen dioxide, 
sulfur dioxide, particulate matter (also known as soot and dust) and lead. Eor each 
pollutant, EPA has established minimal targets that must be met known as the Na- 
tional Ambient Air Quality Standards (NAAQS). 

If an area exceeds EPA’s standards for any one of these “criteria” pollutants, it 
is designated a nonattainment area, triggering a series of steps that must be taken 
to come into compliance with the standards. In addition, for ozone, carbon monoxide 
and some particulate matter nonattainment areas, the EPA further classifies the 
area based on the magnitude of the nonattainment. These classifications are used 
to specify what pollution reduction measures must be adopted for the area and what 
deadlines must be met to bring the area into attainment. 

Currently, the most pervasive problem for transportation planning purposes is 
ozone, followed by carbon monoxide and particulate matter. For ozone, the EPA uti- 
lizes the following classifications of attainment depending on the magnitude of the 
problem: Extreme, Severe, Serious, Moderate and Marginal. These classifications 
dictate when an area must achieve attainment status for ozone'^ and what measures 
must be taken to achieve attainment. 

Ozone is formed through a complex chemical reaction between volatile organic 
compounds (VOCs) and oxides of nitrogen (NOx) in the presence of sunlight. To re- 
duce ozone, one must reduce one or both of the precursor pollutants. VOCs are best 
described as fumes emitted from sources such as automobiles, chemical manufac- 
turing plants, dry cleaners, paint shops and others that uses solvents. NOx is 
formed when combustion occurs at high temperatures. It is primarily emitted from 
electric utilities, industrial boilers and transportation sources. Since sunlight and 
warmer temperatures cause these reactions, ozone violations typically occur during 
the late afternoon hours on hot summer days. 


::^Marginal ozone nonattainment areas had to meet compliance in 1993, Moderate in 1996, Se- 
rious in 1999, Severe in 2005-2007, and Extreme in 2010. 
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Transportation Sector Successes in Achieving Cleaner Air 

Mr. Chairman, there’s no doubt that we have made great progress over the past 
30 years in improving the nation’s air quality. Much of this progress has been 
achieved through technology advancements spurred by motor vehicle emissions 
standards and controls and cleaner fuels. Between 1970 and 1999, carbon monoxide 
emissions from on-road vehicles were reduced by 43 percent. Volatile organic com- 
pounds — a precursor to ozone — were reduced 59 percent. Particulate matter (PMio) 
emissions have been reduced 33 percent. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, the only pollutant that has increased since 1970 has been 
Nitrous Oxides (NOx) — the other precursor of ozone — which is up 16 percent. How- 
ever, despite the increase in overall NOx emissions, the amount of NOx being emit- 
ted from automobiles is down 31 percent since 1970. 

EPA’s monitoring data are also encouraging. Exceedances of EPA’s ozone stand- 
ards are down 80 percent since 1990. Exceedances of the carbon monoxide standard 
are down 97 percent and exceedances of the PM standards are down 81 percent 
since 1990. These numbers are even more remarkable given that since 1970, the 
U.S. population has grown over 30 percent, the number of licensed vehicles has in- 
creased about 90 percent and the number of vehicle miles traveled has increased 
143 percent. 

Progress has also been made with the other pollutants. For instance, on-road sul- 
fur dioxide emissions have been reduced nearly 60 percent since 1970, although 
transportation is not considered a significant source of sulfur (97 percent is not 
transportation related). In addition, lead has been virtually eliminated from our air 
with the introduction of unleaded gasoline. 

Mr. Chairman, while great progress has been made all around in improving the 
nation’s air quality, I want to emphasize that most of that progress has come from 
the transportation sector. For example, carbon monoxide emissions from on-road ve- 
hicles have been reduced 46 percent since 1970. The reduction from non-transpor- 
tation sources, over the samer period, however, is just over 10 percent. We hope the 
committee will keep this in mind as it moves forward with reforms in the future. 

I would also like to point out to the committee that reforms being discussed in 
the stationary source arena could have unintended consequences for transportation. 
As you know, for each criteria pollutant for which an area fails to meet EPA’s stand- 
ards, the Clean Air Act requires the State to prepare a State Implementation Plan 
(SIP) to show how it will “attain” the air quality standard over a designated period 
of time. A SIP typically contains restrictions on stationary sources (e.g., factories), 
area sources (e.g., landfills) and mobile sources (e.g., off road equipment, yard equip- 
ment, and motor vehicles). From a transportation planning perspective, this exercise 
is a “zero-sum” game. If emissions from area sources and stationary sources are 
given more leeway in the SIP, fewer emissions can come from transportation 
sources. “Emissions reductions inequity” can put severe constraints on the construc- 
tion of future transportation improvement projects, since a region’s transportation 
plan must “conform” to the emissions budget for motor vehicles in the SIP. 

Please do not forget about the transportation sector when looking at approaches 
like emissions credits trading program for power plants, since it is primarily the 
transportation sector that is penalized when an area is not meeting air quality 
standards. If a power plant is allowed to emit greater emissions in the Atlanta area 
because of credits they bought from a cleaner plant in Illinois, that does nothing 
to help Atlanta solve its transportation conformity problems. It only puts greater 
pressure on the transportation emissions budget, ^^ile we applaud the committee’s 
desire to think “outside-the-box” and use incentive-type systems, please do not for- 
get that transportation planning is very regional and can often conflict with the 
commercial interests of large stationary polluters. 

Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Program 

Mr. Chairman, as I already stated, huge gains have been made in emissions re- 
ductions from automobiles. And in the future, advanced engine and fuel technologies 
such as alternative fueled vehicles, hybrids and fuel cells and the tighter Tier II 
standards — which the transportation construction industry actively support — will 
continue to have major, positive impacts on air quality without reducing the mobil- 
ity of the American public. As in the past, air quality gains from the transportation 
sector will likely rely on technology advances, not transportation control measures. 

When the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1990 were enacted, they were based on 
a false premise or assumption — that increases in vehicle miles traveled (VMT) 
would overwhelm the emissions-reduction capacity of technological advances. Quite 
the opposite has happened. Despite an increase in VMT of 39 percent since 1990, 
vehicles have become much cleaner. They will be “squeaky” clean by 2020. With new 
standards for truck engines and diesel fuels in place, there will likely be many more 
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gains from the transportation sector in improving the nation’s air quality in the 
coming years. 

These facts should lead Congress to seriously examine and question many of the 
transportation-related programs that were developed in conjunction with the Clean 
Air Act Amendments of 1990. These programs all operate under the assumption 
that the only way to get meaningful reductions in emissions is by reducing VMT, 
largely by shifting people to non-auto modes of transportation. The conformity proc- 
ess is based on this false assumption, as is the Congestion Mitigation and Air Qual- 
ity (CMAQ) improvement program, which was first implemented under the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA) and then extended under 
TEA-21. 

CMAQ was authorized to spend $14.1 billion over the life of ISTEA and TEA-21 
on programs in ozone and carbon monoxide nonattainment areas that primarily con- 
stitute transportation control measures, such as HOV lanes, mass transit, carpool/ 
vanpool programs, etc. However, some programs that could prove most effective in 
actually reducing pollution, have always been excluded from receiving CMAQ funds, 
such a vehicle scrappage programs. According to EPA, less than 10 percent of the 
nation’s motor vehicle fleet emits over 40 percent of mobile generated hydrocarbon 
pollution and the “dirtiest” 1 percent of vehicles emit over 25 percent. With the 
money that has been spent on CMAQ during its life, almost all of these dirtiest cars 
could have been replaced with new cars, resulting in real quantifiable reductions in 
air pollution. 

A recent report by the Transportation Research Board (TRB), “Assessing 10 Years 
of Experience” of the CMAQ program recently concluded that most CMAQ-funded 
programs have not yielded significant emissions reductions and will provide even 
less in the future because the auto fleet has become so “clean” when it comes to 
emissions. TRB could not find any quantifiable benefits from how the CMAQ funds 
are being spent. 

Despite this conclusion, however, the committee that authored the report rec- 
ommended that the CMAQ program be continued. The committee further said that 
“existing restrictions on projects involving construction of new highway capacity 
should be maintained.” 

Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that if, indeed, the goal of the CMAQ program 
is to (1) reduce congestion, and (2) promote better air quality, that one of the best 
ways to achieve both goals at the same time is by reducing bottlenecks on the na- 
tion’s roads. It is estimated by the Texas Transportation Institute that congestion 
in the nation’s largest metropolitan areas costs Americans $78 billion per year. That 
means less time with your family and more fuel wasted. Also, cars perform at their 
worst from a pollution standpoint in stop and go traffic. Depending on the pollutant, 
car engines run most efficiently around 45 — 50 miles per hour. 

The CMAQ committee also recommended that the program be expanded to cover 
all pollutants and air toxics, not simply limiting CMAQ funds to those areas out of 
attainment for carbon monoxide and ozone. Mr. Chairman, as I already discussed, 
the main source of many of these other pollutants, such as sulfur dioxide, come not 
from transportation, but elsewhere. To apply CMAQ funds to these additional areas 
would only dilute the program even more and turn a not very effective program into 
a very ineffective program. 

We think some accountability needs to be built into the CMAQ program so that 
money is only being spent on activities that produce real, quantifiable emissions- 
reduction results. 

Mr. Chairman, many have also called for substantially increasing the funding for 
CMAQ during the reauthorization of TEA-21. Such a goal could be accomplished by 
substantially increasing funding for the entire highway program. 

Problems with the Conformity Process 

Mr. Chairman, that leads me to my comments about the conformity process itself. 
There are two things I hope you take from this hearing today, (1) that government 
agencies and planning bodies need more flexibility on conformity and (2) the pub- 
lic — especially those who contract with government agencies to build transportation 
improvement projects — need more predictability in the transportation conformity 
process. 

One of the major problems with the conformity process is that people have tried 
to turn it into an exact science, when it is anything but. All you have to do is to 
look back at the predictions made during the enactment of the Clean Air Act 
Amendments of 1990 to understand that “modeling of future events” often does not 
reflect reality. 

An example of this is EPA’s transition from the current Mobile V model to the 
Mobile VI model for predicting future on-road emissions. In applying the new Mobile 
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VI model to current data, regions will experience a substantial short-term increase 
in predicted emissions as compared to the Mobile V model. While over the long 
term, the Mobile VI model shows decreasing emissions, this could cause substantial 
problems for many areas and threaten a potential conformity lapse in the short 
term. Even though the data being entered into the models is the same, each shows 
very different outputs. 

This problem is amplified by the fact that quite often transportation plans and 
the SIPs they are supposed to conform with are often out of sync with one another. 
This is largely due to the fact that transportation plans have very long planning 
horizons and have to be updated frequently, while most air quality plans have very 
short planning horizons and are updated infrequently. As a result, many of the 
planning assumptions that must he used for conformity determinations of transpor- 
tation plans are not consistent with the assumptions that were used in the air qual- 
ity planning process to establish emissions budgets and to determine appropriate 
control measures. In other words, because the most recent planning data must al- 
ways be used, an increase in emissions and possible conformity lapse can occur sim- 
ply because the numbers or models relied on in the transportation plan are not the 
same numbers relied upon in the air quality plan. 

Part of this is due to the fact that the priority of various transportation projects 
often changes and every time this occurs, the plan needs to he updated. While many 
have suggested that the planning horizons should he brought more in sync with one 
another, another option would be to simply allow greater flexibility in the process, 
recognizing the inexact science involved. Rather than requiring plans to conform to 
the “nth-degree,” perhaps a 10 percent “cushion” should be allowed so that transpor- 
tation planners would not have to amend their plans every time they want to add 
or subtract even a relatively insignificant project. In addition, such a cushion would 
permit some differences in planning data or models and would allow a margin of 
error for modeling assumptions planning organizations make but have no real way 
of predicting with precision — such as economic growth or the current price of gaso- 
line — even though such things have a substantial impact on future travel or the use 
of larger vehicles like SUVs. 

Very few conformity lapses occur because a region has a major clean air problem. 
They occur because one of the parties involved cannot meet a particular deadline. 
As a result, the conformity process has become a top-heavy bureaucratic exercise 
that puts more emphasis on “crossing the t’s and dotting the i’s” rather than engag- 
ing the public in true transportation planning that is good for the environment and 
the mobility of a region’s population. 

Litigation 

Mr. Chairman, flexibility in the conformity process has also been constrained by 
litigation initiated over the past several years by parties opposed to individual 
transportation projects and/or the concept of increasing highway capacity. In 1997, 
in Sierra Club v. EPA, the court said EPA could not continue the practice of allow- 
ing areas that are new non-attainment areas to have a 1 -year grace period before 
they need to perform a conformity test. This could have had a devastating impact 
on communities when EPA implements its new ozone and PM 25 standards, now 
slated for 2004. However, seeing the unfairness of this. Congress acted and rein- 
stated this grace period through the legislative process. 

In yet another court case in 1999, in Environmental Defense Fund v. EPA, the 
court struck down EPA’s practice of “grandfathering” projects when a conformity 
lapse occurs. Up to this point, when an area went into a conformity lapse, projects 
could proceed if they had already met all of the necessary environmental require- 
ments and were part of a conforming transportation plan at the time of the lapse. 
In defending its own rule before the court, EPA stated: 

• ’’EPA’s rule reflects its rational judgment that Congress intended a more rea- 
soned approach to transportation planning during periods in which there is no ap- 
plicable SIP, that Congress intended that there be an attempt to balance the gen- 
eral pollution-reduction requirements of the Act with the needs of State and local 
planning organizations for certainty and finality in their transportation planning 
process. 42 U.S.C. 7506(c)(2). [EDF v. EPA, Case No. 97-1637, Respondent’s Brief, 
June 10, 1998, p. 30.] 

• ”EPA explained that it ’has always believed that there should only be one point 
in the transportation planning process at which a project-level conformity deter- 
mination is necessary. This maintains stability and efficiency in the transportation 
planning process.’” [EDF v. EPA, Case No. 97-1637, Respondent’s Brief, June 10, 
1998, p. 36.] 

This decision had a devastating impact in my own hometown of Atlanta. At the 
time of the decision, Atlanta was in a conformity lapse. As a result of the decision. 
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54 of 71 major priority projects that had been vetted through years of planning were 
put on hold, even though they had already passed all of the necessary environ- 
mental tests. 

During the last Congress, Senator Bond introduced legislation that would have re- 
stored the practice of grandfathering. While his legislation passed this committee, 
it never made it to the Senate floor. We would strongly urge this committee to take 
this issue up once again. 

Two other long-standing practices have also been struck down by the courts, 
which has reduced flexibility in the conformity process and deserve this committee’s 
attention: 

• EPA is often not able to approve a State’s motor vehicle emissions budget in 
time for a conformity determination to be made. Prior to the EDF v. EPA case men- 
tioned above, these budgets were assumed to be automatically approved if EPA did 
not act within a certain period of time. That decision, however, struck down this 
long-standing practice. 

• Many States have not been able to meet their ozone compliance deadlines since 
much of their clean air problem is the result of ozone drifting in from other areas, 
known as ozone transport. In the past, EPA has granted extensions to the deadline 
in some of these areas. However, in Sierra Club v. EPA (D.C. Cir. 2002), the court 
ruled that EPA does not have the authority to grant these extensions and must, in- 
stead, “bump” these areas into the next higher classification of nonattainment, 
which would trigger several additional mandatory control measures. 

Without the flexibility option of “grandfathering” projects, we have seen a signifi- 
cant increase in conformity-related litigation. Those opposed to an individual 
project-or the mix of projects or modal funding in a transportation plan-have been 
given tremendous leverage by the EDF v EPA decision. They can now use con- 
formity-related litigation as a sure way to temporarily, if not permanently, stop pre- 
viously approved, environmentally sound projects and plans. Threatened with such 
litigation-or actually sued over conformity process-related issues-State and local 
planning agencies are put under enormous pressure to either give into the demands 
of the dissenting minority, or face endless rounds of litigation. 

In response to this reality, ARTBA joined with several other industry groups in 
1999 to form Advocates for Safe and Efficient Transportation (ASET), a litigation 
group aimed at assisting governmental entities in defending the transportation 
planning and delivery process. While many of the professional environmental groups 
talk a lot about wanting a more “inclusive” transportation planning process, the fact 
of the matter is really quite different. Since ASET was formed, it has spent hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, not in arguing the merits of many of these cases, but 
in battling with environmental groups over simply tr3dng to get a seat at the table. 
I could provide you a pile of court briefs where groups like the Sierra Club argue 
adamantly that the construction labor organizations and industry should not have 
a say in the final decision about transportation plans. The truth is the Sierra Club 
and many of their colleague organizations do not want an inclusive planning proc- 
ess. They want a process where they and they alone make the decisions. 

When the planning process is allowed to be hijacked by any one individual group, 
bad decisions are made. The truth is that America needs a dynamic transportation 
network to meet the needs of a growing population and economy. Such a network 
should include improving public transit, increased utilization of synchronized traffic 
signalization and other “smart road” technologies, improving local management of 
traffic incidents to clear roadways quickly and adding road capacity where appro- 
priate and desired by a majority of local citizens. This is key to reducing traffic con- 
gestion and the unnecessary auto, truck and bus emissions it causes. It is also es- 
sential to maintaining time sensitive ambulance, police and fire emergency response 
service. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe very strongly in the transportation planning process — a 
process that involves public involvement by all stakeholders and final decisions that 
are made by public officials. However, we have come to a point where the planning 
process is breaking down under a mound of litigation. It Atlanta alone, there have 
been no fewer than seven lawsuits over the past three-and-a-half years challenging 
the conformity process in some way. I would urge this committee to reform the con- 
formity process so we can get away from all of this litigation and return the plan- 
ning process to the people through our elected public officials, not a few special in- 
terest groups. 

Delay Kills and Costs 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, the main purpose of many of these obstructionist 
lawsuits brought by the environmental groups is to delay badly needed transpor- 
tation improvement projects. One witness from the environmental community put 
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it best before this very committee during testimony in 1999. He said, “In the strug- 
gle between proponents and opponents of a . . . [highway] project, the best an oppo- 
nent can hope for is to delay things until the proponents change their minds or tire 
of the fight.” According to an ARTBA study last year of State departments of trans- 
portation, an estimated $1.3 billion worth of highway projects were canceled or de- 
layed in 2000 due to transportation conformity problems. 

Sadly though, such delay can have tragic consequences. According to the U.S. De- 
partment of Transportation (DOT), almost 42,000 people are killed each year on our 
nation’s highways. One third more people in the U.S. die of traffic crashes each year 
than from bronchitis and asthma combined. One person in the U.S. dies from a traf- 
fic crash every 13 minutes and there is one crash-related injury every 10 seconds. 
Traffic crashes are the leading cause of death in the U.S. for people ages 6-33, and 
their economic cost is estimated to be $230.6 billion each year in added medical 
costs, insurance costs, etc. That’s about 2.3 percent of the U.S. gross domestic prod- 
uct. To put this figure in perspective, the total annual public and private health care 
expenditures caused by tobacco use have been estimated at $93 billion annually! 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, roadway safety is a huge public health crisis! The sad part 
is that, according to U.S. DOT, approximately 15,000 of these deaths annually — are 
in crashes in which substandard roadway conditions, obsolete designs or roadside 
hazards are a factor. According to a Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) 
study, for every $100 million we spend on highway safety improvements, we can 
save over 145 lives over a 10-year period. 

Delays, however, also have other costs associated with them. Besides the costs as- 
sociated with increased congestion, when an area is out of conformity, it can be 
sanctioned with the loss of Federal highway and transit moneys. This happened in 
Atlanta for about a year-and-a-half. It’s true that when sanctions are put in place 
that the money isn’t completely cutoff. Instead, States are forced to choose between 
redirecting the money to other transportation improvement projects in the State or 
forfeiting it back to Washington, DC, at the end of the year to be sent to another 
State. In our case, however, this led to some very fast and rash decisions, since we 
either had to spend the money or lose it. 

As you know, transportation improvement projects simply cannot be created over- 
night. As a result, the money was spent on a lot of simple projects that were defi- 
nitely not a priority in the State prior to the sanctions kicking in. In addition, since 
design and right-of-way acquisition were cutoff on several priority projects at the 
time, it has taken a long time to get these projects back up-and-running, since the 
money that would have been spent on them was spent on lower priority projects. 
Sanctions were lifted in Georgia about 2 years ago, but over half of the projects that 
were put on hold at the time are still lingering. 

Because of the inefficiencies involved in highway sanctions, I would urge Congress 
to rethink how this entire process works. Rather than penalizing areas that fail to 
meet air quality standards, perhaps Congress should consider rewarding those com- 
munities that make the greatest progress in cleaning their air. Using sanctions that 
cutoff badly needed transportation improvement funds only exacerbates the problem 
resulting in increased congestion and worsened air quality. However, incentive- 
based systems have been very successful in other arenas and perhaps this would 
also work in transportation planning. 

The Future of Conformity — Implementation of the New Ozone and PM2 5 Standards 

Mr. Chairman, the most troubling part about all of this is that we are headed 
for a potential train wreck in a few years when EPA implements its new tighter 
standards for ozone and fine particulate matter. According to preliminary numbers 
obtained from the U.S. DOT, the number of counties that will be out of attainments 
for the ozone standard alone will rise from 414 counties presently to 656. Many 
more will be out of attainment for particulate matter. 

As you know, these new standards were first proposed in 1997 and have been held 
up by the courts until just recently. EPA currently plans to designate the new non- 
attainment areas in 2004 and State implementation plans (SIPs) will be due in 
2007-2008 for these new areas. 

According to U.S. DOT, the new standards will result in much larger nonattain- 
ment areas that will be more complex, covering a lot of multi-State areas and rural 
areas. Rural areas, especially, will have a difficult time meeting the conformity re- 
quirements since they lack the resources and expertise to properly deal with all of 
the requirements under conformity. Many of these areas will not be able to develop 
air-tigbt plans right off the bat, thus, opening the door to lawsuits. These areas 
must be given adequate time (at least 2 years) and resources to develop the detailed 
data bases that are needed to demonstrate conformity. 
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Congress should also examine closely how the new standards will be imple- 
mented. As I said, EPA plans to designate the new nonattainment areas in 2004. 
As a result of the 1-year ^ace period passed by Congress a couple of years ago, con- 
formity determinations will have to be made in these areas starting in 2005. How- 
ever, it is highly unlikely that States will have emissions budgets in place at that 
time since the SiPs will not be due until 2007-2008. Without an emissions budget 
to conform to, how will these determinations be made? In the past, EPA has used 
what it calls a “build — no build” test. However, under this test it is very hard to 
demonstrate that various transportation projects fall into conformity. The test is 
also an easy target for those who would rather litigate. 

Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Smith, and other members of the committee, I truly ap- 
preciate your willingness to hear from me today on behalf of ARTBA. If I could just 
summarize my comments: 

1) We are making huge progress on cleaning up the air, but almost all of this 
progress can be attributed to technology gains, not transportation control measures; 

2) In changing how stationary sources of pollution are regulated, please keep in 
mind the unintended consequences it can have on transportation planning; 

3) In reauthorizing TEA-21, results-based accountability should be built into the 
CMAQ improvement program; 

4) Greater flexibility and predictability is needed in the transportation planning 
and conformity process; 

5) We need to do something to put a stop to the endless litigation that is tying 
our planning process into knots; 

6) Congress should consider rewarding those communities that make the greatest 
progress in cleaning their air rather than simply relying on sanctions to enforce the 
Clean Air Act, and; 

7) Dela3dng transportation improvement projects results in deaths and other costs 
to society. 

I have attached a list of proposed legislative reforms as Appendix A to my written 
testimony. Thank you for listening and I look forward to any questions the com- 
mittee might have. 


APPENDIX A — POSSIBLE LEGISLATIVE SOLUTIONS 

1. Recognize the imprecision of data inputs. Modeling is an inexact science at best. 
Requiring conformity to be demonstrated to the nth decimal point makes little sense 
from a public policy standpoint. As a result, conformity should be allowed to be dem- 
onstrated if the emissions from the transportation plan are at least within 10 per- 
cent of the emissions budget and SIPs should contain an adequate “margin of safe- 
ty” to avoid conformity lapses due to marginal changes in expectations. For example, 
MPOs have no control over economic growth or the price of gasoline, yet these are 
the primary factors in determining increased travel or the use of larger vehicles like 
SUVs. 

2. Transportation emissions are treated much differently in a SIP than emissions 
from other sources, such as area or stationary sources. While transportation emis- 
sions are essentially treated as a sectoral “cap,” other sectors only have to meet 
source-by-source regulations. Transportation emissions regulations should be re- 
focused to SIP elements that can actually make a difference in achieving emission 
reductions, such as inspection/maintenance programs, different fuels, etc. 

3. Clean up ambiguities in the statute and the regulations. Over the years, there 
have remained several “holes” in the conformity process and many more have been 
produced through adverse court decisions and legislative action, making it difficult 
for planning bodies to ascertain clear guidance. This often leads to confusion and, 
ultimately, litigation. These ambiguities need to be cleaned up to restore predict- 
ability and stability to the transportation planning process. 

4. Restore grandfathering or create other safe harbors for projects. Conformity 
must be forward-looking. Retroactive invalidation of projects after funding approval 
is disruptive and equally bad for smart growth and mobility. A conformity lapse 
stops all projects, transit and highway alike, and puts construction crews out of 
work without notice. EPA previously permitted limited grandfathering until a 1999 
court ruling invalidated it. Once a transportation project is in a conforming plan, 
it should be permanently grandfathered until built or removed from the plan. 

5. A new conformity determination should not be required if one or several 
projects are added to the transportation plan, as long as the net emissions from 
their inclusion will not add more than 3 percent to projected transportation emis- 
sions in the plan. In reality, added emissions from a single highway project are min- 
uscule and this will avoid what is largely a paperwork exercise. 
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6. Provide Motor Vehicle Emissions Budget (MVEB) adequacy and regulatory 
flexibility. A 1999 court ruling struck down an EPA rule that conferred automatic 
MVEB approval if EPA did not act promptly and called into question EPA’s overall 
process for approving MVEBs in submitted-but-not-yet-approved SIPs. Conformity 
obligations often arise with short notice due to changes in attainment status or fail- 
ure of EPA to timely approve MVEBs or SIPs. Without an approved MVEB, con- 
formity determinations cannot be found and transportation projects cannot be ap- 
proved. 

7. Prohibit MVEB judicial review. Under existing regulations, EPA can declare a 
MVEB adequate for transportation planning purposes prior to approval of the entire 
SIP. This approval process is not as comprehensive as full SIP approval and EPA 
reserves the right to withdraw its approval at anytime (therefore, it is not a final 
agency action). Environmental groups have filed lawsuits alleging that preliminary 
MVEB approval must be as rigorous as final SIP approval and EPA has not con- 
tested jurisdiction in these lawsuits. (Example: 1000 Eriends of Maryland suit 
against EPA.) 

8. Further protection from lawsuits. Planners have to rely on good faith and cur- 
rent state-of-the-art modeling and estimates to develop air quality and transpor- 
tation plans. Environmental groups are attacking the estimates and demanding ex- 
actitude that doesn’t exist. There has to be protection from disruptive lawsuits that 
paralyze the process, perhaps by requiring plaintiffs to make an initial showing of 
bad faith before filing suit. In absence of that, agreement by the MPO, State air 
quality agency, EPA and U.S. DOT should be per se evidence of the validity of emis- 
sions estimates. (Example: Sierra Club sued Sacramento for using EPA’s own num- 
bers.) Almost 200 counties will face conformity for the first time under the revised 
ozone and particulate matter standards. They will not be able to develop airtight 
plans right off the bat, thus opening the door to lawsuits. These areas must be given 
adequate time (at least 2 years) and adequate resources to develop the detailed data 
bases needed to demonstrate conformity. Smaller MPOs, in particular, are ill-pre- 
pared to fulfill all of the conformity requirements. 

9. Equal intervention rights. Environmental groups are using lawsuits to pressure 
polic 3 Tnakers and exclude other stakeholders. Contractors and transportation users 
should have the right to participate in lawsuits as equals to environmental groups. 
A double standard leads to duplicative lawsuits and moves the planning process out 
of the public forum and into the courtroom. 

10. Adequate funding. Smart growth planning depends on interconnectivity and 
multi-modal options, i.e., a mix of integrated transit and highway. No one wants to 
ride a bus to a metro station if the bus is stuck in traffic. Congress should provide 
both highway and transit funding and recognize that highway capacity projects that 
connect to transit systems are beneficial. (Example: Sierra is opposing HOV lanes 
in Atlanta that access MARTA and provide emergency vehicle access.) 

11. Try to develop a system where areas that make progress to clean air quality 
receive an incentive for doing so, rather than rel 3 dng on sanctions to enforce the 
Clean Air Act. One possible option would be to divert additional CMAQ funding to 
these areas. 


Responses of James Stephenson to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question 1. In general, would you agree that conformity is spurring investments 
in transportation strategies and technologies that reduce air pollution and create 
better interagency cooperation? 

Response. I do not think conformity has been very effective in reducing air pollu- 
tion. While the exercise of conformity has been somewhat effective in getting the 
different agencies to work together, virtually all of the reductions in air pollution 
from the transportation sector have been caused by engine and fuel technology ad- 
vances, not the conformity process. Conformity was based on a false assumption 
that a large increase in vehicle miles traveled would outstrip technology advances. 
Conformity was also intended by its proponents to tilt the local decisionmaking 
process toward mass transit rather than highway capacity options. That has hap- 
pened. But transit ridership has not risen — nor will it — to the point that it will have 
anything but marginal impacts on emission reductions. With cleaner air tech- 
nologies and cleaner fuels expected to continue to come online, the transportation 
sector will continue to dramatically reduce its emissions share. None of this is the 
result of conformity, but rather direct mandates from Congress and the U.S. Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency (EPA). If Congress is really interested in reducing pol- 
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lution rather than just creating more paperwork, it should focus on programs that 
have been proven to work. 

Question 2. If Congress does make any changes in the conformity process as part 
of the next transportation hill, what would be your No. 1 suggestion and please be 
specific? 

Response. My No. 1 priority is to restore the grandfathering of projects when a 
conformity lapse occurs. Grandfathering would allow projects that were part of a 
previously conforming transportation plan to proceed even though an area has en- 
tered a lapse. As I noted in my written testimony, most conformity lapses occur be- 
cause of slow moving paperwork and missed deadlines not because an area has 
worsening air pollution. Grandfathering would return some stability to the transpor- 
tation planning process so that projects that have already been vetted through the 
lengthy planning process cannot be shut down at the last minute simply because 
someone missed a deadline. Shutting down highway and transit projects only exac- 
erbates clean air problems since many of these projects are designed to reduce con- 
gestion and reduce air pollution. The Clinton Administration’s EPA recognized this 
as an important concept and as a result, it allowed the grandfathering of projects 
under the original conformity regulations. However, this part of the regulation was 
struck down by the courts in 1999 in Environmental Defense Fund v. EPA (D.C. 
Circuit). I strongly urge Congress to make the needed statutory changes so that 
EPA can once again allow for the grandfathering of projects. 


Responses of James Stephenson to Additional Questions from Senator 

VOINOVICH 

Question 1. Like you, I think Congress should rethink the entire process. With 
our current Federal budget crisis, I think we should be looking at the cost-effective- 
ness of these transportation and air quality projects. In your opinion, what projects 
have been the most cost-effective, achieving the greatest air quality improvements 
for the least cost? Do you think there are more cost-effective options for achieving 
air quality improvements in the transportation sector than through the current pro- 
grams? 

Response. According to the recent Transportation Research Board study on 
CMAQ, vehicle inspection and maintenance programs achieve the greatest air qual- 
ity improvements for the least cost. According to EPA, less than 10 percent of the 
nation’s motor vehicle fleet emits over 40 percent of mobile generated pollution and 
the “dirtiest” 1 percent of vehicles contribute over 25 percent. As a result, the gov- 
ernment’s focus should be on getting these very high polluting vehicles off the road. 
As I stated in my written testimony, CMAQ funds should be made available for auto 
salvage programs, which would help achieve the ends desired. Through Fiscal Year 
2001, we have spent about $9.5 billion on marginally, or completely ineffective pro- 
grams in terms of achieving measurable emissions reductions. With that same in- 
vestment, we could have bought new, cleaner burning automobiles for every person 
driving a car in the “dirtiest” 1 percent category, resulting in demonstrable air qual- 
ity benefits! 

I would also suggest that technology can be better utilized to reduce the number 
of gross emitters of pollution on the road. One example is the mobile roadside emis- 
sions tester, which is being tested by the Georgia Institute of Technology. This de- 
vice allows one to identify high polluting trucks and automobiles in traffic with a 
laser beam, similar to a speed radar gun. 

Question 2. Additionally, you specifically suggest an incentive based system that 
rewards “those communities that make the greatest progress in cleaning the air,” 
rather than “penalizing areas that fail to meet air quality standards.” How would 
you propose such a system work? 

Response. When the conformity lapse occurred in Atlanta, several high priority 
highway and transit projects were put on hold due to sanctions placed on the metro- 
politan area by the Federal Government. The purpose of many of these projects was 
to reduce congestion and improve air quality in the region. Because of the sanctions 
though, many of these projects still have not been built and Atlanta continues to 
suffer through increased congestion and worsened air quality. As the Atlanta situa- 
tion clearly demonstrates, sanctions are counterproductive — they make a bad situa- 
tion even worse. On top of that, sanctions only penalize the transportation sector, 
even though power plants or refineries might be the biggest contributor to an area’s 
air pollution problems. I find it amazing that the transportation sector has provided 
the largest gains in improving the nation’s air quality, yet it is the only sector that 
is penalized when overall air quality goals are not met. Instead, the Federal Govern- 
ment should provide an incentive to areas that are making improvements to air 
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quality. Each year, EPA publishes the Latest Findings on National Air Quality that 
shows the status and trends in air quality around the Nation. If an area is making 
substantial progress in air quality, Congress should consider exempting these areas 
from the conformity process, as long as progress continues in the future. That would 
create a tremendous incentive for communities to make air quality progress. This 
suggestion is just a starting point for Congress to consider in creating a carrot in 
it air quality improvements, rather than just a stick. 

Question 3. As you state in your testimony, the EPA planned designation of new 
nonattainment areas in 2004 will presumably lead to an increase in the number of 
nonattainment areas. Given your experiences in Atlanta, how will this affect smaller 
communities that have not had to deal with conformity in the past? 

Response. The new designations are going to have a tremendous impact on small- 
er communities and rural areas. Many of these smaller areas simply do not have 
the professional resources to do all of the modeling and collect all of the data that 
is necessary to perform an adequate conformity determination. Even in large urban 
areas where we have a number of resources to tap into, conformity determinations 
have proven to be a real challenge. For smaller communities that do not have these 
resources, it will prove to be even a greater challenge. When areas fail to have ade- 
quate conformity determinations in place, it makes them susceptible to lawsuits 
from environmental groups. This causes an even a greater drain on limited re- 
sources and often forces these smaller communities to settle the lawsuits out of 
court, often on terms that are not favorable to the traveling public. 


Responses of James Stephenson to Additional Questions from Senator Smith 

Question 1. As you are aware, Atlanta experienced one of the longest and most 
dramatic conformity lapses in the country. Even though each city has unique chal- 
lenges, I believe what occurred in Atlanta could repeat itself in other high growth 
areas of the country. What happens to highway construction companies during a 
conformity lapse? Do workers get laid-off? What was the funding impact on Atlan- 
ta’s transportation program and project decisions? 

Response. Different companies were affected differently by the lapse. Even though 
there was a very long conformity lapse in Atlanta, the State still spent as many 
Federal transportation dollars as they would have if there had not been a lapse. 
Some of these funds were shifted to projects outside of the Atlanta area or to 
projects that were exempt from the conformity process. For instance, simple resur- 
facing projects and replacement of hazardous bridges are the type of projects that 
can continue even during a lapse. It was largely capacity adding projects, such as 
adding new traffic lanes or building new roads that were put on hold. As a result, 
simple road paving contractors were probably not largely impacted by the lapse. 
However, heavy construction contractors who specialize in earth moving and other 
activities associated with new construction were very adversely affected. Several of 
my customers indicated they laid off workers because of the lack of work. And the 
negative impact did not stop at the end of the lapse. Because the practice of 
grandfathering had been struck down by a Federal court in 1999, activities such as 
completing the design or purchasing the right of way for these new projects was also 
put on hold. As a result, when the lapse ended, many of these priority projects were 
still not at the stage of being able to be let for construction. While the Federal High- 
way Administration (FHWA) has since slightly relaxed its rules on what activities 
can take place during a lapse, that was not the case in Atlanta. At the time, nothing 
could proceed on a project during a lapse unless Federal funding had already been 
signed off on the project and it was essentially already under construction. Also 
many of these priority projects cannot proceed because funding for them is no longer 
available. Because a State must either spend its Federal transportation dollars or 
forfeit them, several projects funded during the lapse were not high priority 
projects. As a result, that money is now gone and Georgia is facing many challenges 
to find adequate funding for the high priority projects once again. My wife, children, 
and I have all been directly impacted by the conformity lapse in Atlanta since we 
live in an area that was slated to have one of these canceled projects built. Almost 
4 years later, the project still has not been built and as a result, we have wasted 
time, money and energy stuck in traffic and gridlock. 

Question 2. A number of areas have successfully employed voluntary programs to 
reduce emissions from off-road heavy-duty diesel construction equipment, and cred- 
ited the emissions reductions to the conformity budget. Do you believe CMAQ money 
should be used to support this type of voluntary programs? 

Response. I am generally opposed to any program that uses Federal highway 
funds for non-construction activities. I believe that all of the money in the Conges- 
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tion Mitigation and Air Quality (CMAQ) Improvement Program should be used for 
activities such as building high occupancy vehicle (HOV) lanes or building new ca- 
pacity that will reduce bottlenecks on the nation’s roadways. That being said, since 
the inception of CMAQ in 1990, most CMAQ money has been spent on transit oper- 
ations and transportation control measures that the Transportation Research Board 
said in a recent report have no quantifiable benefits. If money is going to continue 
to be spent in this manner, I believe it should be spent on activities that can 
produce quantifiable results. We know that many of these voluntary retrofit pro- 
grams for off-road construction equipment have produced quantifiable results. As a 
result, I would support the use of CMAQ funds for these programs if CMAQ funds 
must continue to be spent on non-construction related activities. 

Question 3. I understand that the new EPA diesel engine regulations may in- 
crease diesel engine prices higher than anticipated. What impact, if any, would this 
have in your dealership? 

Response. Since I do not sell engines for on-highway trucks, it will probably not 
have a significant impact on my dealership. However, Caterpillar is the world’s 
leader in the production of diesel, natural gas and gas turbine en^nes used for both 
stationary and mobile applications. The debate over the 2002 diesel engine emis- 
sions reduction requirements sheds some interesting light on the government’s often 
misguided desire to regulate and the over-reaction and falsehoods spread by the ex- 
treme factions of the environmental community. As you probably know, certain 
heavy-duty engine manufacturers are required to have new emissions reducing tech- 
nologies in place by October 2002. To meet this challenge. Caterpillar has opted to 
develop a breakthrough, which still demands more testing. Competitor’s tech- 
nologies require forced air to operate. As a result, they only work on trucks moving 
down the road at a substantial rate of speed. Caterpillar elected to develop a more 
sophisticated technology that does not rely on forced air. Thus, Caterpillar’s new 
cleaner burning diesel engine technology can be used on stationary and off-road ma- 
chinery — such as generators and construction equipment — as well as trucks. Cater- 
pillar requested a temporary waiver from the Federal Government to permit com- 
plete testing of this new technology. The waiver was denied. Once again, this is a 
perfect example of government policy encouraging the business community to do 
enough to get by the minimal standards, while discouraging an approach that will 
have much broader and longer term benefits. 


Statement of Michael Replogle, Transportation Director, Environmental 

Defense 

Mr. Chairman, I am Michael Replogle, Transportation Director of Environmental 
Defense. I am pleased to appear here this morning to present testimony on behalf 
of both Environmental Defense and the Surface Transportation Policy Project where 
I serve as chairman of the Energy and Environment Task Force of the Alliance for 
a New Transportation Charter and a member of the STPP steering committee. 

The Environmental Defense, a leading, national, NY-based nonprofit organization, 
represents 300,000 members. Environmental Defense links science, economics, and 
law to create innovative, economically viable solutions to today’s environmental 
problems. The Surface Transportation Policy Project or STPP is a nationwide net- 
work of hundreds of organizations, including planners, community development or- 
ganizations, and advocacy groups, devoted to improving the nation’s transportation 
system. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to discuss transportation and air quality, 
especially focusing on transportation conformity and the Congestion Mitigation and 
Air Quality Program and to offer our views on how the reauthorization of TEA-21 
can enhance these programs. 

I would like to highlight the following recommendations for congressional action: 

• Clean Air Act transportation conformity is working increasingly well to hold 
transportation plans accountable to air quality control strategies, but steps should 
be taken to assure better modeling of traffic and emissions and better compliance 
by the Department of Transportation and States to assure that transportation plans 
and programs are fiscally constrained. Poor accounting threatens underestimation 
of motor vehicle emissions and the failure of SIP control strategies to deliver on the 
promise of clean air for all Americans. 

• Congress should assure that areas in a conformity lapse will be able to add 
new emission-reducing transportation projects to non-conforming short-term Trans- 
portation Improvement Programs (TIP) and long-range transportation plans, even if 
those projects were not previously contained in a conforming, fiscally constrained 
TIP or plan. 
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• Congress should reject proposals to reduce the frequency of conformity anal- 
yses, which are now required at least once every 2 years for TIPs and once every 
3 years for transportation plans. Such proposals threaten to introduce more sur- 
prises and conformity problems and to reduce the timely improvement of motor ve- 
hicle emissions estimates to protect the integrity of SIP control strategies. When 
transportation conformity is done more frequently, it results in timely updates to 
modeling assumptions that improve accountability. 

• Congress should require all State and metropolitan areas to develop and peri- 
odically update, with public involvement, integrated transportation, natural re- 
source protection, and growth management plans that consider at least one alter- 
native scenario that considerably reduces traffic growth and enhances environ- 
mental performance through better system management. Agencies should annually 
report on the current and projected performance of their transportation system man- 
agement, investment, and proposed programs and plans, accounting for cumulative 
and secondary impacts on growth patterns, public health, greenhouse gas emissions, 
the achievement of natural resource planning goals for air, water, and habitat pro- 
tection, and the provision of equal access to jobs and public facilities for all resi- 
dents, including those without cars, without undue time and cost burdens. 

• The Congestion Mitigation Air Quality Program (CMAQ), which helps local 
communities and States reduce traffic and transportation pollution, should be reau- 
thorized at a substantially higher level, recognizing the much larger population liv- 
ing in non-attainment areas and exposed to hazardous air pollutants. CMAQ funds 
should be targeted to innovative strategies that produce lasting traffic and pollution 
reduction, rather than to short-term one-time emission reduction strategies or traffic 
flow improvements, 

• Congress should establish and fund a Transportation Accounting Standards 
Board to assure timely progress toward honest accounting for how transportation 
funds are spent, including oversight of innovative finance programs, to assure com- 
pliance with transportation planning fiscal constraint requirements, and assure the 
integrity and timely improvement of transportation agency environmental manage- 
ment systems, including travel and emissions analysis models, which should be re- 
quired to demonstrate adequate sensitivity to induced traffic and land use effects 
of expanded road capacity. 

• Congress should strengthen national transportation data collection, spatial 
data analysis, and evaluation, to support performance-based funding and decision- 
making. 

• Congress should assure timely EPA action to regulate air toxics and assure 
that FHWA accounts for and avoids or mitigates the adverse health impacts of expo- 
sure of communities to hazardous air pollutants caused by expansion of major high- 
ways. 

• Congress should strengthen incentives for employers to pay for transit benefits 
and offer cash incentives in lieu of parking, promote other market-incentive trans- 
portation strategies such as road pricing and use-based car insurance, and encour- 
age increased investment in rail, bus rapid transit, pedestrian, bicycle, and inter- 
modal travel options. 

I. Accounting for Transportation Air Pollution: A Hidden Tax Burden on Americans 

While motor vehicles and expanded highways have offered many Americans un- 
precedented levels of mobility, the costs of that system on public health, the envi- 
ronment, and social equity have been poorly accounted for. Motor vehicles account 
for a major share of harmful air pollution emissions that cause shortness of breath, 
respiratory disease, cancer, death, structural deterioration, crop damage, and de- 
creased visibility affecting cities, national parks, and rural areas, and global climate 
change, constituting a hidden tax on our health and well being. Since 1970, our Na- 
tion has tried to reduce this pollution problem through the Federal Clean Air Act. 
While we have made remarkable progress in reducing many kinds of pollution, 
growth in motor vehicle use has offset a large share of emission reductions gained 
through cleaner technologies, especially for nitrogen oxides (NOx) and particulate 
matter (PM). 

Three decades after the 1970 Clean Air Act, more than 125 million Americans — 
including 70 percent of the people most vulnerable to air pollution — live in areas 
that exceed the National Ambient Air Quality Standards (NAAQS)^, and this num- 
ber may increase by as much or more than 40 million once EPA completes the new 
designations for the 8-hour ozone and fine particle NAAQS. Ozone causes asthma, 
lung damage, and illness in children, and increases the risk of stroke mortality. 


^Environmental Protection Agency, Latest Findings on National Air Quality: 1999 Status and 
Trends, Washington, DC, August 2000, page 5. 
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More than 14 million Americans with asthma — a record number — gasp for air when 
ozone levels rise and more than 5,000 Americans die each year from exposure to 
high ozone levels. The number of high ozone days increased 19 percent between 
2000 and 2002 in U.S. counties with air quality monitors. 

Particulate matter causes cancer, including childhood leukemia, as well as res- 
piratory disease and death. New research in shows that people living proximate to 
high traffic volume highways breathe traffic-related air toxics that expose them to 
cancer risks at times greater than 1 in 500. ^ 

The U.S. accounts for vastly disproportionate greenhouse emissions. Although 
Americans account for 5 percent of the world’s population, we account for almost 
a third of greenhouse emissions worldwide. In 1996, mobile sources counted for 
more than 30 percent of CO 2 , more than 40 percent of VOC, 50 percent of NOx and 
80 percent of CO emitted in the U.S.^ Between 1990 and 1999 U.S. greenhouse gas 
emissions from transportation rose almost 9 percent. 

A U.S. DOT report, included in this testimony as Attachment 1, estimates the an- 
nual cost to the public in 2000 of the adverse health effects attributable to air pollu- 
tion from motor vehicles at $40 billion to $65 billion, depending on the value as- 
cribed to a human life."^ A disproportionate share of these costs are imposed on the 
most vulnerable — those with respiratory diseases, children, and the elderly. So 
while tcixpayers bore a cost of $27 billion in 2000 for direct Federal transportation 
investments, all face far greater true costs. Moreover, this DOT cost accounting does 
not even consider the costs of health effects of air toxics or fine particles, which DOT 
now admits is the biggest air q^uality health issue to be dealt with; nor does it in- 
clude the costs for agricultural losses, impaired visibility, damage to buildings, acid 
rain, impairment of various terrestrial and aquatic ecosystems from excess nitrogen, 
and other adverse impacts of air pollution. Nor does it include the costs of global 
climate change or traffic accidents. New research from the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol associates rising obesity levels with declining physical activity and impaired 
mental health with reduced social interactions, both associated with car-dependent 
mobility and development patterns. These add further to the hidden burden of true 
transportation system costs on Americans. 

The toll exacted by these adverse health and other impacts continue because 32 
years after passage of the 1970 Clean Air Act (CAA) most non-attainment areas 
have still not attained the long-standing 1-hour ozone or PM National Ambient Air 
Quality Standards (NAAQS). Health research has shown that additional controls on 
8-hour ozone and fine particulate matter (PM 2.5) are needed to protect public 
health, but EPA is moving only slowly to designate related non-attainment areas 
and timetables for States to adopt related pollution control strategies. 

11. Transportation Conformity: Accounting for Motor Vehicle Air Pollution in State 
Air Quality Control Plans 

Why Conformity? The 1990, Clean Air Act amendments strengthened the trans- 
portation conformity provision to assure that transportation infrastructure spending 
and poor accounting for mobile source emissions would not continue to unwittingly 
undermine progress toward healthful air quality. Expansion of highways and result- 
ant growth in traffic and pollution led to widespread, systematic underestimation 
of motor vehicle air pollution in State air pollution control plans between 1970 and 
1990, causing those plans to fail. 

Transportation conformity is a straightforward concept, at times made complex by 
overly lengthy transition rules designed to undermine its simple operation. Con- 
formity requires the regional transportation system to contribute to timely attain- 
ment of healthful air quality and to be designed so that emissions from transpor- 
tation sources in a non-attainment area are less than the levels established by the 
State’s adopted plan for attaining healthful air quality. 

The CAA requires that SIPs for achieving healthful air quality in polluted areas 
establish emission budgets for mobile sources (cars and trucks), stationary sources 
(powerplants and factories), and area sources (paints, agriculture), including control 
strategies limiting emissions from each. Trade-offs can be negotiated between con- 
trol of various sources, encouraging exploration of the lowest cost means for timely 
attainment. The CAA and Federal transportation laws passed since 1990, ISTEA 


^South Coast Air Quality Management District, Multiple Air Toxics Exposure Study-II, March 
2000, Los Angeles, CA. 

^State and Territorial Air Pollution Program Administrators/Association of Local Air Pollution 
Control Officials, Reducing Greenhouse Gases & Air Pollution: A Menu of Harmonized Options, 
Executive Summary, Washington, DC, October 1999. page 5. 

^U.S. Department of Transportation, Addendum to the 1997 Federal Highway Cost Allocation 
Study Final Report, May 2000, Washington, DC. Page 11. Available at: www.fhwa.dot.gov/policy/ 
hcas/addendum.html. 
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and TEA-21, require short-term (1-6 year) fiscally constrained funding programs — 
called Transportation Improvement Programs (TIPs) — and long-term (20-year) fis- 
cally constrained Regional Transportation Plans (RTPs) to conform to SIP emission 
budgets so that new transportation approval, acceptance, and funding decisions will 
not violate emission limits or delay timely air quality attainment. 

By requiring TIPs and RTPs to be fiscally constrained. Congress sought to address 
a problem that had caused the failure of an ineffectual earlier, weaker version of 
CAA conformity: many States and regions demonstrated conformity relying on a 
hefty, expensive, fantasy wish list of emission-reducing projects that could not be 
built on the schedule identified in the transportation program. This false accounting 
for transportation projects contributed to the underestimation of motor vehicle emis- 
sions and the failure of SIP control strategies in the 1970’s and 1980’s. 

Bad State and Federal accounting for transportation funds, lax Federal oversight 
of transportation and air quality planning requirements for fiscal constraint of TIPs 
and RTFs, and abuse of TEA-21 funding flexibility and innovative financing provi- 
sions undermine conformity and threaten to undermine SIP control strategies in the 
coming decade. Many State and local project sponsors grossly underestimate project 
costs so they can adopt fiscally unconstrained transportation plans and programs. 
Many States are increasing their reliance on Federal dollars and reducing State 
commitments to fund transportation while running up large debts that sacrifice fu- 
ture fiscal capacity. This is further exacerbated by the recent failure of the Federal 
Highway Administration to lapse unspent fund obligations to the States as required 
by TEA-21. Environmental accountability is further undermined by under-fore- 
casting of motor vehicle traffic and air pollution in SIPs, TIPs, and plans due to use 
of travel models that discount induced traffic. Together, these problems amount to 
another national accounting scandal affecting not just the $217 billion, 6-year Fed- 
eral TEA-21 authorization, but hundreds of billions more in State and local trans- 
portation spending. 

Conformity Is Increasingly Successful: Better Accounting, Coordination, Support for 
Emission Reduction Strategies 

By fostering cooperation between transportation and air quality agencies over the 
past decade, conformity has improved accounting for transportation air pollution in 
State Implementation Plans (SIPs) for air quality attainment and it has increased 
consideration of air quality as a factor in transportation decisionmaking, as in- 
tended by Congress. 

• Since 1990, transportation conformity has increasingly ensured that State and 
local air quality planners account for the growth in vehicle driving activity and 
other sources of vehicular emissions, helping assure progress on clean air goals in 
the past decade. 

• Conformity has assured that transportation agencies coordinate with State and 
regional environmental agencies through interagency consultation procedures to 
evaluate the emissions impacts of major transportation investments before funding 
decisions are final. Where conformity lapses have occurred because of problems in 
coordination, they have been generally of only a few months duration and have led 
to improved local administration and governance to coordinate air quality, transpor- 
tation, and growth management. 

• Conformity has almost invisibly led to increased investments in cost-effective 
pollution-reducing transportation strategies that support more diverse travel 
choices, equitable access to jobs and public facilities, smarter growth, improved traf- 
fic safety, safer and more attractive opportunities for walking and bicycling. Con- 
formity has expanded the base of political support for control strategies to reduce 
air pollution emissions through more stringent emission controls on vehicles, cleaner 
fuels, and more effective inspection and maintenance. Local and State transpor- 
tation agencies and real estate development interests and the highway construction 
industry are motivated to support such strategies to avert transportation conformity 
constraints on highway construction funding. 

• Conformity has fostered continuing improvement in transportation forecasting 
and emissions models used to appraise the implications of transportation and land 
use alternatives, providing a more sound basis for air quality and transportation 
plans. 

• Conformity has enhanced the public’s right-to-know about air quality and 
transportation impacts before decisions have been made. 

Full Implementation of Conformity Was Delayed in Many Regions Until 2000-2001 

These successes have come about even though transportation conformity has been 
until recently only partially implemented in many regions. Full implementation of 
the 1990 conformity amendment has always been dependent on the establishment 
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of motor vehicle emissions budgets in attainment SIPs. Delays by the States in the 
development of air quality attainment plans for most of the nation’s largest cities 
delayed the setting of emissions budgets to be met by metropolitan transportation 
systems, forcing reliance on earlier complex transition rules. The first motor vehicle 
budgets designed to attain the 1-hour ozone standard in most large cities were first 
submitted in 2000 in response to litigation enforcing Congress’s deadlines for SIPs. 
EPA has approved most of these SIPs only in the past year. Additional revisions 
to many of these SIPs are anticipated in the coming year to reflect updated motor 
vehicle emissions estimates using EPA’s Mobile 6 computer model. 

These new mobile source emission budgets took effect in 2000 as interim budgets 
while EPA continued to review the adequacy of the overall attainment plans for the 
more polluted metropolitan areas. These budgets provide a standard against which 
to measure the emissions produced by regional transportation plans. Metropolitan 
areas have 18 months from the submission of the interim budgets to revise their 
transportation plans to meet the new emissions targets for motor vehicles in each 
air shed. Thus, many cities are adopting revisions to their transportation plans to 
meet the 1990 Act’s conformity requirements only within the past year, after a dec- 
ade of delay. 

For most of the 1990’s, conformity in most regions relied on a weak, widely criti- 
cized, and often gamed ’build/no-build’ test established by EPA as an interim stop- 
gap measure while States were developing the attainment plans with emissions 
budgets that are required by the CAA. The result was a system that required exten- 
sive modeling and planning, some upgrade to analysis methods, but in most cases 
produced relatively little change in transportation plans or investments beyond a 
few new ridesharing and transit projects. But now that attainment motor vehicle 
emission budgets are finally in place in non-attainment areas, conformity is oper- 
ating as intended: holding TIPs and RTPs accountable to attainment SIP motor ve- 
hicle emission budgets. 

Conformity Remains Critical to Clean Air Progress 

Conformity remains critical to clean air progress because motor vehicles account 
for roughly half of all ozone precursor emissions in most large metropolitan areas. 
But even in those areas where the motor vehicle pollution share is less, such as 
Houston, where heavy industry accounts for a much larger contribution of pollution, 
steps to curb motor vehicle pollution are critical to attaining healthful air quality. 

New, cleaner motor vehicle technologies mandated under the CAA Tier II stand- 
ards will do a lot to clean up motor vehicle pollution over the next 15 years. But 
at the same time, EPA’s NOx SIP call will curb emissions from large stationary 
sources such as power plants, so that the share of total emissions of ozone precur- 
sors and PM from motor vehicles may actually grow, despite cleaner vehicle tech- 
nologies. And meeting the 8-hour ozone and PM fine pollution standards will require 
far more substantial reductions in emissions. Routine compliance of fiscally con- 
strained TIPs and RTPs with motor vehicle emissions budgets through a strong and 
continuous transportation conformity program is essential to the success of the 
Clean Air Act in delivering healthful air quality for all Americans. 

The failure of transportation plans to comply with SIP budgets is the reason why 
most metropolitan areas failed to meet the ozone NAAQS in 1987. Many serious 
ozone non-attainment areas again failed to attain by 1999 (including Atlanta, Wash- 
ington, DC, Baton Rouge, Dallas-Ft.Worth, Connecticut, Springfield) is that motor 
vehicle emissions have not been reduced to the levels required for attainment. If 
Congress were to weaken conformity by reducing its frequency or analysis time hori- 
zon, or if conformity analyses continue to be further undermined by weak enforce- 
ment and oversight of fiscal constraint, traffic analysis, and emissions accounting 
methods by US DOT, the Clean Air Act is at risk of failing once again in the coming 
decade to deliver long-promised clean air for millions of Americans. 

III. Growth in Motor Vehicle Use Threatens Air Quality Progress 

Growth of motor vehicle use is one of the most stubborn obstacles to lasting 
progress in cutting NOx, particulate matter, and cancer-causing air toxics from the 
transportation sector. National and State programs to control air pollution from 
transportation through cleaner vehicle and fuel technologies and inspection and 
maintenance have significantly reduced motor vehicle pollution rates. But because 
of steep increases in the number of vehicle miles, cuts in the amount of pollutant 
emitted per mile, particularly for NOx and small particulates (PM2.5), have been off- 
set by growth in miles driven. 

Growth in motor vehicle use stems from many factors. Large investments in high- 
way system expansion, subsidies for driving and sprawl, and policies favoring in- 
creased car-dependence over the past half-century have contributed to growth in trip 
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distances and the number of vehicle trips for most Americans. More than three- 
fourths of all job and housing growth since 1970 has been in suburban areas that 
have been designed to promote automobile access as the only convenient or available 
means of travel for most trips. From 1970 to 1998, vehicle miles traveled (VMT)- 
has increased by 136 percent, or more than three times the rate of population 
growth. Other indicators of driving activity — vehicle trips per person, average vehi- 
cle trip length, and number of motor vehicles per person — have also risen sharply. 
Traffic growth not only threatens air quality progress, but it adds to traffic conges- 
tion and travel times, greenhouse gas emissions, dependence on imported petroleum, 
and degradation of water quality and community livability. 

Inadequate Regional Transportation Models Threaten SIPs 

One of the major causes of the failure of ozone SIPs to produce attainment during 
the 1980’s was the systematic failure of the transportation models to account for the 
very significant increase in motor vehicle emissions that resulted from induced trav- 
el demand caused by new highway construction. The best evidence from the Trans- 
portation Research Board (TRB) studies reported during the last 5 years indicates 
that about 25 percent of total VMT growth in metropolitan areas is attributable to 
induced demand. The failure to account for that magnitude of motor vehicle emis- 
sions increases in the 1980’s would have caused virtually all ozone SIPs to fail. In- 
deed, almost all metropolitan areas failed to attain even when they implemented 
SIPs EPA thought were adequate for attainment. The need for Congress in 1990 to 
enact an entire new program for ozone control in America’s urban areas can be at- 
tributed, in significant part, to the deficiencies in the transportation models that 
failed to account for VMT growth trends of the last two decades. 

A large number of recent TRB peer-reviewed scientific studies, summarized in At- 
tachment 4, show that increasing road capacity in an area by 10 percent will cause 
a growth of 8 percent (with ranges found to vary from 3-10 percent depending on 
context) in total area traffic. Yet most regional travel models used for conformity 
analysis — even after the improvements of the 1990’s — fail to properly account for 
this fact. 

The most serious consequence of large errors in these transportation and emission 
models is the failure to reduce motor vehicle emissions enough to meet the NAAQS. 
In the case of Particulate Matter (PM) insufficient emissions reductions means hun- 
dreds or thousands of people will die in a non-attainment area, and for ozone it 
means tens of thousands may require hospitalization, emergency care or other med- 
ical treatment for debilitating conditions if the models under-predict emissions. 
While such end effects of a flawed traffic and emissions model are not as easily 
dramatized as the use of a flawed engineering model for design of a building that 
later fails and collapses, killing those inside and around it, the net effect of bad traf- 
fic models are in fact injurious to far more people over a longer period of time. 

When metropolitan areas first began to undertake transportation conformity anal- 
ysis a decade ago, regional transportation planning and emission models were bare- 
ly up to the task. Many of these analysis tools were estimated on old data, insensi- 
tive to induced traffic and land use changes caused by changes in transportation 
system capacity and user costs, and unable to represent walking, bicycling, public 
transportation, or travel choices other than driving. Typical traffic models used by 
metropolitan planning organizations (MPOs) in 1990 were simple highway engineer- 
ing models ill suited for public policy or environmental analysis. 

Inadequate Federal Actions to Improve Travel and Emissions Models 

To address this problem, following passage of the 1990 CAA amendments, the 
1991 ISTEA law provided a 1.5 percent set-aside from several Federal transpor- 
tation funding categories to support MPO planning, data collection, modeling, and 
related activities required to implement the conformity and transportation planning 
process. Congress also authorized the use of Congestion Mitigation Air Quality 
(CMAQ) funds and other Federal transportation funds to support such activities. In 
1993, US DOT and EPA established a Federal Travel Model Improvement Program 
(TMIP) to help foster needed changes to MPO traffic models and EPA invested in 
further improvements to its MOBILE emissions factor models. TMIP provides useful 
training to MPOs and documents and disseminates current best practices in trans- 
portation and land use modeling, but has invested the bulk of its resources since 
1995 in a multi-million dollar program based at Los Alamos National Lab to develop 
TRANSIMS, a supercomputer-based traffic simulation model that will be available 
for somewhat more general use by agencies over the next several years. MPOs in 
non-attainment areas increased their spending to update their travel models and 
data collection throughout the 1990’s in response to EPA conformity regulations 
that established minimum modeling standards, but few MPOs flexed STP or NHS 
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funds to support an expanded data collection and planning effort to improve their 
travel and emissions modeling capabilities. EPA’s conformity regulations were 
streamlined in 1995, reducing the specificity of modeling requirements. FHWA in 
the mid-1990’s issued some weak, limited guidance on transportation modeling 
practices that failed to promote best practices and encouraged MPOs to be satisfied 
with adopting “standard practice” models instead. Interagency consultation estab- 
lished as part of transportation and air quality planning and every 3-year MPO cer- 
tification reviews have been the principal source of oversight of the adequacy and 
integrity of the transportation modeling process. 

While most of these measures have been of value and have encouraged some im- 
provement of MPO transportation modeling for conformity and SIP analysis, they 
have been grossly inadequate to effect timely MPO adoption of best practices. 

As TUB Special Report 245 (1995) concluded: “The four-step process, as it is con- 
ventionally applied, will generally understate the amount of induced travel.” And 
most MPOs persist in conventional standard-practice application of four-step process 
traffic models in 2002, falling well short of best practices, meaning that most MPOs 
seriously underestimate induced traffic and related air pollution emissions. Unless 
addressed, this poses a major continuing threat to the success of SIP control strate- 
gies, which are likely to be inadequate to produce healthful air quality. 

The question that needs to be answered is: How can we make sure that the mod- 
eling tools are improved so that they can more reliably serve the purposes that the 
clean air objectives of the Clean Air Act demand? It seems unlikely that the public 
or the Congress will abandon the goal of making the air safe to breathe. Therefore, 
TRB, DOT, EPA, MPOs, and the transportation agencies need to invest the re- 
sources to refine the modeling tools to ensure that they become more effective at 
identifying the factors that most reliably predict vehicle use, and the strategies most 
likely to be effective in reducing VMT growth and motor vehicle emissions. And 
MPOs need to apply those tools to evaluate alternative TIP, RTP, and SIP control 
strategies that can reduce traffic growth and motor vehicle emissions, so these can 
be considered effectively in the interagency decisionmaking process. 

EPA last year released guidance allowing emissions reduction credit for land use 
strategies. The effectiveness of those strategies is linked to the quality and effective- 
ness of transit facilities and services offered to people in corridors where land use 
is planned to minimize travel demand. However, most MPO travel models have lim- 
ited capacity to represent the travel behavior effects of transit-oriented develop- 
ment, walkable neighborhoods, new intelligent transportation system technologies 
supporting Bus Rapid Transit and ridesharing, or changes in parking policies and 
commuter travel incentives. As a result, the environmental and energy benefits of 
these strategies are not reliably reflected in the outputs to the traffic models. 

An excellent recent GAO report noted that “the Federal requirement to dem- 
onstrate that transportation plans and programs conform to an emissions budget 
serve as the primary incentive to assessing the emissions impacts of different land 
uses. Furthermore, such estimates had some effect on transportation and land use 
decisions. For examples, almost half of planners who reported conducting such esti- 
mates revised their transportation plans as a result, and about a third reported that 
local land use plans were revised ... In the future more of the transportation and 
air quality officials may need to consider land use as a means to control emissions 
and improve air quality if EPA implements, as planned, two more stringent air 
quality standards. These officials face several barriers to further considering dif- 
ferent land uses and their emission impacts, however, including a lack of required 
technical tools.”® 

This GAO report notes that, “DOT and EPA efforts to improve travel-demand- 
forecasting models may help MPOs and communities determine the effects of trans- 
portation improvements on congestion and air quality. However . . . these efforts 
currently do not call for integrating land use or environmental components into the 
travel demand model . . . Without such integrated models, communities cannot con- 
sider the likely effects that their transportation decisions will have on land use, fu- 
ture growth and development, and air quality.”® 

Most MPO travel models need updating and refinement. Recent independent au- 
dits of computer travel models in Washington, DC, and other regions have exposed 
serious flaws in official Metropolitan Planning Organization models that bias their 
findings strongly against transit investments and smart growth strategies and 
strongly in favor of expanded highway investments. Attachment 7, a recent critique 


®U.S. General Accounting Office, Environmental Protection: Federal Incentives Could Help 
Promote Land Use That Protects Air and Water Quality, Washington, DC, October 2001, GAO- 
02-12. page 6. 

®U.S. GAO-02-12, op. cite, page 95. 
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of the Metropolitan Washington, DC travel models that found significant underesti- 
mation of motor vehicle emissions of both NOx and VOC, illustrates this problem, 
which, if uncorrected, puts SIP control strategies at risk of failing once again. 

And much greater investment is needed in national travel, land use, employment, 
demographic, and environmental monitoring data to properly support environmental 
management systems integrated with better decision-support for transportation 
planning. But this is not an argument to weaken conformity or to stop holding re- 
gional planning agencies accountable for the air quality consequences of the invest- 
ment choices they make, or local governments accountable for the land use choices 
they make. The public health costs, and the harm to the personal well-being of too 
many Americans are too important to consider weakening the process. The only rea- 
son why there is any debate at all about the reliability and accuracy of transpor- 
tation models is because the law requires accountability and imposes consequences. 
There have been major refinements in the planning process and the modeling tools 
used in that process since 1990. MPOs and transportation agencies are no longer 
using the overly simplistic unidimensional travel models that were the foundation 
for the grossly inadequate SIPs on the 1980’s. Those improvements are some of the 
best evidence that the law is not broken; it is working. 

With the enactment of the 1990 Clean Air Act Amendments, for the first time the 
law required the transportation agencies to be directly accountable for emissions ef- 
fects of their decisions. This has created the need for and the incentive to advance 
the modeling science. Some MPOs, such as Portland, Oregon, and Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, have invested in data collection, analysis tools, and staff development, ena- 
bling them to demonstrate best practices in their applied analysis work. These best 
practices need to be more widely replicated. Portland’s models are now being adapt- 
ed to improve statewide models used by Oregon DOT and used to advance a trans- 
portation planning process that is integrated with environmental resource and 
growth management. Such integration is the key to improving project delivery and 
the environmental stewardship of transportation agencies. Best practice transpor- 
tation models have multiple ways of reflecting induced demand and land use im- 
pacts of transportation policies and investments and lead to better emission esti- 
mates. 

Other regional models still are far from the mark when it comes to accounting 
for induced demand, land use effects, and the potential benefits of smart growth 
transit oriented development, pedestrian and bicycle enhancements, and transpor- 
tation pricing strategies. As a result they typically continue to underestimate future 
VMT and motor vehicle emissions. In turn, this error leads to insufficient emissions 
reductions in SIPs, and to motor vehicle emissions budgets in SIPs that understate 
expected future emissions. This poses a problem for the transportation agencies 
when future actual vehicle counts show that VMT and emissions exceed the budget. 
The remedy to this problem is not to dispense with or make highly infrequent con- 
formity determinations, as some in the transportation industry would wish. The ap- 
propriate remedy is to improve the models so that they honestly and routinely ac- 
count for what are now generally well-characterized phenomena in the world of 
transportation planning. 

SEVERAL ACTIONS ARE NEEDED TO BRING ABOUT MORE TIMELY IMPROVEMENT OF 
REGIONAL TRAVEL MODELS 

• MPOs and transportation agencies should be required to make available at no 
cost to interested stakeholders all travel and emission model assumptions, data, doc- 
umentation, and software driver files to allow routine independent oversight by out- 
side parties. Such access varies now between MPOs, with some retaining a much 
more closed culture that resists disclosure or puts up barriers such as charging 
thousands of dollars for the copying of a few CD ROMs of data. 

• MPOs and transportation agencies should be required to test their models for 
their sensitivity to induced demand as illustrated in Attachment 4. Agencies should 
also evaluate model capacity to evaluate changes in travel costs and travel times 
by time-of-day, changes in pedestrian and bicycle friendliness, urban design factors, 
and other key elements, comparing model performance with best practice models 
and scientific findings. EPA and DOT should require independent evaluation of 
travel model and emissions model adequacy as part of conformity and planning cer- 
tification reviews and approvals. 

• Where models are noted to have shortcomings against best practices, MPOs 
should be required to identify through their Unified Planning Work Program a 
schedule and budget for addressing these shortcomings in a timely way over the 
course of each 3-year planning cycle for regional transportation plans and SIP up- 
dates. 
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• Congress should establish and fund a Transportation Accounting Standards 
Board. This new independent entity is needed to assure timely progress toward hon- 
est accounting for how transportation funds are spent, including oversight of innova- 
tive finance programs such as GARVEE and TIFIA bonds, to assure compliance 
with transportation planning fiscal constraint requirements, and to assure the in- 
tegrity and timely improvement of transportation agency environmental manage- 
ment systems, including travel and emissions analysis models. 

• America needs a new much stronger national transportation data center to re- 
place the Bureau of Transportation Statistics. This center should help set a core set 
of uniform standards for travel survey data collection, transportation network cod- 
ing, spatial data analysis, and evaluation, developing a new generation of scientif- 
ically valid methods for local, regional, and national travel behavior analysis to sup- 
port performance-based funding and decisionmaking. Local innovation should be en- 
couraged to augment this core set of measurement systems. 

IV. Transportation Conformity at Work in Atlanta 

In most U.S. metropolitan areas, agencies have successfully managed their trans- 
portation plans and programs to stay within the limits of adopted air quality plans. 
When these have come into conflict, resulting in conformity lapses, these have been 
brief. Most have been resolved in a matter of several months or less after working 
out administrative problems or by adding new emission-reducing transportation 
projects to TIPs and RTFs to offset excess pollution. 

In several instances, most notably in metropolitan Atlanta, conformity lapses have 
persisted longer, thanks to ongoing interagency conflict and resistance from trans- 
portation and sprawl development interests who would prefer to ignore adopted SIP 
emission budgets. Throughout the 1970’s and 1980’s Georgia DOT invested heavily 
in freeway expansions, spurring massive low-density car-dependent sprawl develop- 
ment. By the mid-1990’s, Atlanta area residents drove 34 miles per day per person, 
more than in any other metro area in the world. This came at a high price in re- 
gional air quality. The 1979 ozone NAAQS has been exceeded each year in Atlanta 
since 1980, continues to be violated many days each year, and exceeds the national 
standard by 30 percent to 50 percent. In 1999, the year when Atlanta was required 
by the Clean Air Act to attain healthful air quality, the region had the highest num- 
ber of unhealthy days in the decade, with 22 days above the 1-hour health standard 
for ozone air pollution. 

In December 1998, Georgia Power and Southern Company completed a $3 million 
scientific study to identify the primary sources contributing to Atlanta’s ozone prob- 
lem. Scientific analysis showed that power plant emissions caused about 15 percent 
of the Atlanta area’s ground-level ozone, while mobile sources — including off-road — 
accounted for 70 percent, and emissions from other sources accounted for 15 per- 
cent. Shortly after this study, the State finalized its first plan to reduce smog-caus- 
ing emissions in metro Atlanta. This plan is resulting in investment of $850 million 
in new pollution control technologies on power plants by May 2003, reducing Geor- 
gia Power’s contribution to ground-level ozone in the Atlanta area to 6 percent. In 
fact, power plant controls represent 86 percent of the reductions that will be 
achieved in the State plan. With these Georgia Power reductions, mobile sources, 
including on-and off-road, will be responsible for about 83 percent of the Atlanta 
area’s ozone problem.'^ 

Routine conformity analysis of the TIP and RTP has been vital to making 
progress on clean air in Atlanta. In 1996, the region’s MPO submitted a SIP stating 
that the region would meet a motor vehicle emission budget of 214 tons per day 
(tpd) by 1999, when they were required to attain the ozone NAAQS. In 1998, the 
MPO wrote to EPA saying that its 1999 NOx emissions would actually be 238 tpd 
in 1999, reflecting the use of a refined travel model and updated growth forecasts. 
In 1999, the MPO found that real-time NOx emissions were 264 tpd. In 2001, the 
MPO admitted that it would not reach the 214 tpd motor vehicle NOx budget until 
2005. 

Conformity requirements led the Atlanta MPO to admit in September 1996 that 
its proposed new TIP would exceed the SIP emission budget submitted in June 
1996. In response, the region deferred plans to add even more road expansion 
projects to the TIP and began to limit changes to its TIP to conformity-exempt 
projects. However, various proposals to adopt more stringent motor vehicle inspec- 
tion and maintenance programs, cleaner fuel standards, and expanded transit serv- 
ices and emission reduction strategies proposed by local agencies and the regional 
transit agency were blocked by Georgia officials, although together these local ac- 
tions could have resolved the conformity lapse. 


'^The Telegraph, Jun. 15, 2002, Atlanta, GA. 
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In late 1997, just prior to the expiration of the TIP, Georgia DOT, with FHWA 
concurrence and opposition from EPA, sought to exempt nearly $1 billion in high- 
way capacity expansion projects from transportation conformity so they could con- 
tinue building these sprawl, traffic, and pollution inducing new roads through what 
many expected to be a lengthy conformity lapse. 

After the conformity lapse began in January 1998, the MPO adopted several in- 
terim TIPs and RTPs. In response to a suit filed by Environmental Defense, the DC 
Court of Appeals found invalid in March 1999 certain EPA conformity regulations 
that had been the basis for ultimately exempting over $700 million in Atlanta area 
road projects from compliance with transportation conformity. As a result, the At- 
lanta region lost no Federal funds, but did end up shifting over $300 million in 
spending during the conformity lapse from sprawl-inducing, pollution-boosting road 
projects to instead fund transit, sidewalks, hikepaths, HOV lanes, transit-oriented 
brownfields infill redevelopment, traffic signalization, intersection improvements, 
highway safety, bridge reconstruction, maintenance, and other conformity-exempt 
projects and Transportation Control Measures. 

Atlanta’s conformity problems also prompted intense engagement of business, 
civic, and community leaders to address the failures of their governance structures 
to agree on strategies to clean the air, manage sprawl, and provide the region’s citi- 
zens with travel choices other than driving. It allowed Gov. Roy Barnes to get legis- 
lative approval in 1999 to create a potentially powerful Georgia Regional Transpor- 
tation Authority (GRTA), with authority to fund transit expansions, review and ap- 
prove transportation and development plans, and manage growth in non-attainment 
areas. 

But soon after its creation, GRTA was pressed by Georgia officials to approve a 
new Atlanta RTF that would renew massive sprawl and pollution inducing road sys- 
tem expansions, while adding new transit and commuter rail investments. The new 
Atlanta RTF supports a lot of road investment and sprawl, including outer beltway 
development, in the early years of the plan and promises largely unfunded major 
transit investments farther in the future. As a result, the MFC’s own analysis 
shows that under the $35 billion Atlanta RTF, the share of regional employment 
reachable by those without cars will decline from 2000 to 2005 and not return to 
year 2000 levels until after 2015. This raises serious questions about compliance of 
the Federal approval of this plan with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act, which re- 
quires consideration of disparate impacts of Federal spending on protected minori- 
ties, and it bodes ill for the region’s ability to meet Clean Air Act requirements. At- 
tachment 3 provides tables illustrating, with data from the Atlanta MFC, these 
troubling trends of declining access to job opportunities for people without cars, who 
are disproportionately minority populations and lower income residents. 

Indeed, conformity of the new RTF was dependent on an EFA attainment date 
extension policy that the U.S. Court of Appeals for the D.C. Circuit recently invali- 
dated in connection to a lawsuit challenging approval of a SIF for the Washington, 
DC metropolitan area, which similarly depended on this policy. It also relied on a 
SIF revision to increase the motor vehicle emission budget to allow greater pollu- 
tion, although the region was experiencing record levels of health-harming ozone 
violations in the year it was by statute required to come into attainment. 

FHWA, EFA, and environmental and civil rights groups all raised serious ques- 
tions about the legal compliance of the new RTF with TEA-21 fiscal constraint re- 
quirements; local elected officials raised questions about who would pay for the new 
transit investments and the costs of expanded transit operations; the regional tran- 
sit agency was simultaneously in a severe fiscal crisis that led to a general fare in- 
crease and substantial bus service cutbacks, harming low income minority transit- 
dependent riders. 

In the past year, Georgia officials have sought to accelerate spending for their 
massive road program under this RTF through new “innovative financing” bond 
issues. How to pay for transit operations assumed in the RTF remains a critical and 
unresolved problem. Should it later be revealed that Georgia’s current transpor- 
tation investments were imprudent from an air quality perspective, it will be too 
late to redirect this spending, and the fiscal capacity of the State to fund emission- 
reducing projects will be impaired.® 


^Unfortunately, a number of other States are following this approach, using GARVEE bonds 
and other leveraged finance methods to evade fiscal constraint requirements. New Mexico, for 
example, several years ago did an end run around opposition in the State legislature to a 140- 
mile road expansion project by issuing GARVEE bonds that obligate transportation receipts for 
the next generation to the project and adopted a repayment scheme that avoided any payments 
on the bonds for the first several years. As a result, a large share of the State’s transportation 
budget will be eaten up by debt repayment. 
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Adding to these concerns, an independent audit of the Atlanta MPO traffic model 
by a nationally recognized modeling expert found that the MPO seriously underesti- 
mated motor vehicle emissions by misrepresenting travel speeds on freeways. A 
later speed study commissioned by GRTA affirmed these findings, but was sup- 
pressed by Georgia officials until after approval of the RTP and TIP conformity 
analysis that relied on the seriously flawed model. The mis-accounting for nearly 
12 tpd NOx, which contributes to continuing health impairment of hundreds of 
thousands of people in the Atlanta area, was simply swept under the carpet by re- 
gional agencies, FHWA, and EPA. Attachment 2, “Emissions Effects of Atlanta 
Speed Study,” provides additional documentation. 

Unfortunately, my two decades of experience as a transportation engineer and 
modeling expert, working with many regional travel forecasting models across 
America, allows me to State with confidence that the kinds of problems observed 
in the Atlanta model with poor estimation of speeds are widespread elsewhere. Until 
independent critiques of regional travel models become commonplace, the integrity 
of the traffic and emissions forecasting process in most non-attainment areas will 
remain suspect, casting doubt on the success of SIP control strategies to deliver 
healthful air to all Americans. 

Following lengthy settlement negotiations that led to a tentative agreement in De- 
cember 2000 for additional emission reductions, Georgia officials balked at making 
the agreement enforceable and withdrew from talks in January 2001, moving for- 
ward with new road projects in the TIP and RTP. This led environmental and civil 
rights groups to challenge approval of the Atlanta RTP and SIP revisions in several 
suits. These legal actions are still in process. One of the key questions, now before 
the Court of Appeals in the 11th Circuit, is whether the TIP must demonstrate con- 
formity to the EPA-approved 1999 SIP motor vehicle emission budget at the time 
the TIP is approved and while the funds in the TIP are being spent. Georgia Gov- 
ernor Barnes and FHWA convinced the District Court that the Atlanta fiscal year 
2001-2003 TIP does not need to demonstrate conformity until 2004, despite the 
CAA statutory requirement for Atlanta to attain healthful air quality by 1999. If 
this stands, it will represent an unfortunate weakening of the accountability of 
transportation programs to SIP emission budgets. 

While Atlanta has made progress in its governance structures, planning, and 
emission control strategy development, thanks to conformity, these reforms continue 
to encounter resistance from interests in the State that seek continued sprawl and 
road system expansion regardless of the consequences for air quality. The price of 
this resistance is degraded health and a tarnished quality of life, and likely higher 
future pollution cleanup costs to compensate for the irretrievable commitment of re- 
sources today to investments that will spur higher pollution for decades to come. 
Without conformity, there would be even less accountability. 

V. Recent Transportation Conformity Action in Washington, DC 

Conformity has also been valuable in helping to win new emission reduction strat- 
egies in the metropolitan Washington, DC region and bringing about better account- 
ability for transportation decisions. In July 2001, the MPO updated its modeling as- 
sumptions to reflect the growing use of sport utility vehicles (SUVs) and light 
trucks, which produce more pollution per mile driven than standard cars. As a re- 
sult, they observed that that they could no longer add new road projects to their 
TIP and RTP and still conform with the NOx motor vehicle emission budget in their 
adopted SIP. Officials formed a task force to consider reopening the SIP to allow 
for more motor vehicle pollution by finding offsets from other emission sources or 
fixing the conformity problem by adopting added emission reduction measures. With 
adjustments for some refinements to their model estimates and for emission reduc- 
ing measures already being implemented but not previously credited, the MPO 
found that the 8 tpd NOx excess emissions over budget was reduced to about 3 tpd. 

Following further meetings and analysis, Maryland Governor Glendening pro- 
posed a $42 million package of transportation emission reduction strategies, includ- 
ing buying clean buses, improving pedestrian and bicycle access to transit, and sup- 
porting transit oriented development. The MPO is confident that this package, along 
with measures advanced by other jurisdictions, provides sufficient reductions to off- 
set this emission budget shortfall and the region is moving to adopt them as part 
of a new TIP and RTP at the end of July 2002. If proposals to lengthen the duration 
of conformity findings to 5 years had been in effect, this $42 million package of 
emission reduction measures would not likely have been funded. 

Because of dramatic underestimation of transportation project costs by Virginia 
DOT, the region recently cut back its proposed short-term road program for 2006 
by 100 lane miles of new road capacity. The MPO estimated this would result in 
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a 1.9 tpd reduction in NOx, along with a 0.6 percent reduction in daily VMT, a 1.3 
percent increase in daily transit trips, a 0.1 percent decrease in VOC. 

VI. Cancer Risk Must Be Accounted For In Decision-Making 

Compelling new scientific evidence suggests that people living in communities lo- 
cated near heavily traveled highway facilities are being exposed to concentrations 
of toxic and hazardous air pollutants emitted by motor vehicles that cause an ex- 
tremely high and unacceptable risk of cancer including childhood leukemia, and 
other respiratory and cardiovascular disease. 

Research by California’s South Coast Air Quality Management District dem- 
onstrates that toxic pollutants emitted by motor vehicles account for an unaccept- 
ably high cancer risk in the range of approximately 1 in 1,000 exposed individuals 
to 1 in 650. See, Multiple Air Toxics Exposure Study-II (MATES-II), March 2000. 
The study found that the total cancer risk in the Los Angeles Basin from toxic air 
pollutants measured at 8 monitoring sites ranges from 1,100 in 1 million (or 1 in 
900) to 1,700 in 1 million (or 1 in 670), and that 90 percent of the total cancer risk 
is attributable to toxic air pollutants emitted by mobile sources. Most of the mobile 
source cancer risk is associated with exposure to the toxic pollutants benzene, 1,3 
butadiene, formaldehyde and diesel particulate matter (“DPM”). In addition, con- 
centrations of toxic pollutants estimated by a regional air quality model show that 
neighborhood exposures near heavily traveled highways is significantly higher than 
exposures monitored at the regional monitoring stations, producing a cancer risk as 
high as 1 in 130 (5800 in 1 million) in some receptor areas. 

The estimates of increased cancer risk predicted in MATES-II are supported by 
recent epidemiology data. Evidence of the incidence of childhood leukemia in Denver 
during the late 1970’s and early 80’s, Pearson and colleagues (2000), shows an asso- 
ciation between residential location within 750 feet of a major traffic corridor and 
an elevated incidence of childhood leukemia. These data suggest that exposure to 
higher than regional urban background concentrations of motor vehicle emissions is 
a significant risk factor for childhood leukemia. Other research provides evidence of 
increased incidence of other adverse health outcomes for residents of neighborhoods 
near heavily traveled highways. Brunekreef and colleagues (1997) show that ad- 
verse health outcomes including premature mortality and increased morbidity 
through increased respiratory and cardiovascular effects are associated with the in- 
crease in ambient fine particulate matter, e.g., particles less than 2.5 microns in di- 
ameter (“PM2.5”) from roadway sources. 

Taken together, this evidence requires FHWA to prepare comprehensive risk as- 
sessments to determine the health risks for neighborhoods located near heavily trav- 
eled roadways that are proposed to be built or expanded in densely populated metro- 
politan areas, and that alternatives to the development of high cancer risk travel 
corridors be chosen as the preferred alternative or that mitigation be adopted to pre- 
vent the incremental health risk attributable to toxic air pollutants emitted from 
these projects. 

Attachment 5, A Preliminary Toxicological Review of Roadway Traffic Pollution, 
provides additional information on the need for better monitoring and mitigation or 
remediation to reduce exposure of people to air toxics from roadway traffic. It finds 
that 

Analysis of published data for traffic emission factors and the resulting expo- 
sure estimates demonstrates that uncontrolled expansion of roadways will sig- 
nificantly increase exposures to both fine particulate matter and air toxins by 
the population in the contiguous residential corridor. This is significant because 
several epidemiological studies have shown that levels of fine particulate matter 
typically found adjacent to heavily trafficked roadways are comparable to levels 
that can exacerbate both acute and chronic respiratory disease symptoms and 
cause premature death among sensitive populations. This finding applies to 
short-term exposures of a few hours to one or several days. With regard to air 
toxins, exposures experienced by roadway corridor residents are likely to equal 
and probably exceed the air toxins levels measured at monitoring sites located 
near heavily traveled highways and reported in the Multiple Air Toxics Emis- 
sions Study II Study. Risk estimates based on the levels reported in the Mul- 
tiple Air Toxics Emissions Study II resulted in an unacceptably high cancer risk 
of approximately 1 in 1,000 to 1 in 650 that was attributed to diesel exhaust 
and other motor vehicle emissions. The relative impact on other roadway cor- 
ridor populations could be commensurate with the increased exposures to motor 
vehicle pollution that would result from their proximity to the large numbers 
of additional vehicles traveling the expanded highway. 

The study notes that “Many current environmental assessments have not properly 
accounted for the differential impact that could be imposed on the nearby the popu- 
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lation adjacent to expanded highways. This analysis of available data demonstrates 
that a detailed program of pollutant monitoring and modeling that are specific for 
the planned expansion should be undertaken to properly quantify the potential ad- 
verse health impacts associated with projects of this type.” 

Another study, Review of Exposure to Toxic Air Pollutants From Mobile Sources 
and the Impact of Expansion of US 95 in Las Vegas, Nevada, is included as Attach- 
ment 6. It relates the traffic increase caused by expansion of a major highway to 
the increased exposure of people in the corridor to traffic related air toxics. FHWA 
needs to assure that this kind of analysis will be routinely made a part of the review 
of major highway capacity expansion project approvals if these agencies are to fulfill 
their legal mandate to avoid adverse health impacts in decisions about project ap- 
provals. 

Control of mobile toxics has not been adequately addressed by EPA and DOT. 
Conformity does not currently apply to air toxic pollutants. Although EPA has iden- 
tified 21 air toxic pollutants emitted by mobile sources, it has not adopted an urban 
air toxics strategy as required by section 112(k) and 202(1) to reduce mobile source 
toxic emissions. 

VII. Prospects for Reducing Traffic Growth to Reduce Pollution and Harms from 
Traffic 

While technology based emission control strategies have been vital to progress to- 
ward cleaner air, strategies that reduce VMT growth can make low cost contribu- 
tions to timely attainment and maintenance of healthful air quality, offering sub- 
stantial benefits beyond clean air. These strategies include smart growth that re- 
news existing communities and incentives and investments that improve transit, 
walking, bicycling, ridesharing, and telecommuting. Together these can provide re- 
ductions of 15 to 25 percent in VMT, hours of vehicle travel, and emissions relative 
to trend-line automobile-dependent sprawl development forecast over the 20 year 
horizon of regional transportation plans. 

Recent changes in the tax code, make it more attractive for employers to provide 
transit, vanpool, and cash-in-lieu-of-parking benefits for their employees, which if 
widely implemented could reduce motor vehicle commute trips by 26-30 percent. 
These and other innovative strategies — such as intelligent transportation systems, 
value pricing of roads and transit, usage-based car insurance, traffic calming for pe- 
destrian and bicycle safety, smart growth and telework can expand equitable access 
to jobs and public facilities and reduce growth in traffic, congestion, and air pollu- 
tion. Regions can cap and reduce per capita VMT in coming years with such strate- 
gies, producing diverse short and long term benefits. 

Georgia officials illustrated their capacity to achieve short term reduction in traf- 
fic, pollution, and health hazards from traffic during the Atlanta Olympics. By ex- 
panding their transit system with roughly 1000 leased buses, promoting travel al- 
ternatives, telecommuting, and other travel incentives, they cut morning peak traffic 
levels by almost one-fourth during the Olympics while the region accommodated one 
million visitors over a 3-week period. This led to a 28 percent drop in ozone levels 
and a reduction by 42 percent in the number of people seeking hospital treatment 
for asthma. 

Several State studies have illustrated rail’s benefits for energy conservation, air 
pollution and global warming. For example, in California, a recent State study con- 
cluded that the State-supported intercity train network will prevent 265 million 
motor-vehicle-miles from being driven in 2002. While the resulting reduction in gas- 
oline consumption is offset by increased diesel consumption by trains, the State 
projects a net saving of 7.3 million gallons of gasoline in 2002, helping to reduce 
both air pollutant emissions and the demand for imported oil (California Depart- 
ment of Transportation, California State Rail Plan 2001-02 to 2010-11, 2001, p. 6). 
A gasoline saving of this magnitude would reduce carbon dioxide emissions by about 
140 million pounds, which is the equivalent of taking 12,000 cars off the road for 
a year. A study done for the Coalition of Northeast Governors in 1990 estimated 
that the introduction of high-speed rail service between Boston and New York would 
save 20 million gallons of jet fuel and 4.5 million gallons of gasoline per year. Al- 
though some pollution is generated from the electricity that powers the trains, the 
net effect of high-speed rail between Boston and New York would be to eliminate 
almost 2,700 tons of smog-forming pollutants each year. 

Public transportation has been estimated to cut gasoline use by more than 1.5 bil- 
lion gallons a year and to prevent the emission of 63,000 tons of hydrocarbons and 
78,000 tons of nitrogen oxides. These numbers don’t even consider the much greater 
indirect energy and environmental benefits of the efficient housing and work envi- 
ronments made possible only by the availability of rich transit networks in places 
like New York City, San Francisco, and Washington, DC. And vital new economic 
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centers, such as San Jose, Denver, and Portland, Oregon, could not sustain and 
manage their growth without having invested heavily in transit. 

When high quality transit services are consistently developed and sustained over 
the long-term, they transform community patterns of travel, commerce, and urban 
development, producing much larger pollution reductions. A recent study by the Na- 
tional Transit Cooperative Research Program of the National Academy of Sciences 
found that transit-supported compact developments 3 deld 10-30 percent less overall 
community energy use and pollution compared to low density, car-dependent 
sprawled development, as well as lower total social and infrastructure costs. Many 
regional and sub regional studies using best practice analysis tools to compare alter- 
native investment strategies and related policies, e.g., in Denver, Portland (OR), 
Sacramento, and Washington, DC, have found that transit supported strategies can 
accommodate equivalent amounts of new development with significantly less traffic 
and pollution while automobile-oriented strategies induce added traffic and pollu- 
tion. 

Indeed, by focusing growth around an expanded transit system, reducing expendi- 
tures on roads, and adopting an urban growth boundary and pedestrian-friendly 
urban design standards, Portland, Oregon has pursued a path different from most 
other U.S. metropolitan areas. Since the adoption of the 235,000-acre ^owth bound- 
ary in 1979, Portland has urbanized just 39,000 acres. At the same time the popu- 
lation inside the boundary has increased by more than a third. No new road capac- 
ity has been added to the downtown for nearly a quarter century although employ- 
ment has nearly doubled in that time to l-,500. Transit carries the equivalent of 
two lanes of traffic on every major thoroughfare to downtown. Portland tore out a 
six-lane expressway to create a downtown river front park, traded in the money for 
two new freeways and invested in transit. Between 1990 and 1996, transit ridership 
grew 20 percent faster than the growth in vehicle miles traveled, 41 percent faster 
than the growth in transit service and nearly 150 percent faster than the growth 
in population. Portland’s adopted regional plan envisions a 40 percent increase in 
population and just a 2 percent increase in land area by 2017. The experience of 
most cities with less consistently transit-focused policies has been that urban land 
consumed per person has skyrocketed, exacerbating car dependence. Seattle’s expe- 
rience is typical, with a 38 percent population increase accompanied by an 87 per- 
cent increase in urban land area between 1970 and 1990. 

Portland has been a leader in adopting effective SIPs and Maintenance Plans that 
include high-performance Transportation Control Measures (TCMs). Portland ex- 
pects to achieve a 6 percent cut in vehicle miles traveled by 2010 thanks to changes 
to its zoning and parking codes that reduce the over-supply of parking and encour- 
age mixed-use development. It has previously adopted SIP TCMs that required local 
governments to modify local zoning to support transit oriented development, con- 
sistent with Federal Transit Full Funding Agreements that were predicated upon 
such zoning changes to assure a sound market for transit use. 

Another region facing sprawl pressures that are being countered with better tran- 
sit is Denver, which anticipates accommodating a million new residents in the com- 
ing 20 years. A recent survey by the Downtown Denver Partnership shows that be- 
fore the new Southwest light rail line opened, one in four downtown commuters 
used transit; since the new line opened, one in three do. It is estimated that it 
would take 175 additional miles of highway in the Denver metro region to carry all 
the people who use transit today. Recent public transit investments have been very 
successful; both light rail and the bus and carpool lanes on north 1-25 have exceed- 
ed projections for ridership. The 14-mile light rail system takes 525 bus trips off 
city streets each day. One light rail train can replace over 200 single occupant vehi- 
cles. More than 33,000 people ride the light rail daily about 30 percent above the 
original ridership projections. New transit investments are not only alleviating traf- 
fic congestion and cutting pollution, they are revitalizing communities by serving as 
infrastructure for creating new town centers and livable, walkable communities. The 
once dead Englewood mall has been reborn in the past 2 years as a mixed-use city 
center with homes, offices, stores, cultural, and civic uses, thanks to Denver’s South- 
west light rail line that now serves it. And the growth attracted to this center other- 
wise would likely have taken a much more polluting, car-dependent form at the pe- 
riphery of the metro area, but for Denver’s transit-supportive policies. 

Strengthen Commuter Choice: Boost Employer Support for Transit 

Federal and State tax policies are a key factor driving increased dependence on 
motor vehicles. For the vast majority of working Americans, a free parking space 
at work has for decades been the sole commuter benefit offered by employers be- 
cause that was until recently the only tax-free commute benefit worth speaking of. 
So if you drive alone to work you gain the benefit. If you take transit, carpool, walk. 
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or bike, you lose the benefit and likely pay your own daily transit fare. With this 
kind of incentive, it’s no surprise that on any given day nine out of ten American 
commuters drive to work and nine out of ten of the cars driven to work have one 
occupant. Yet the 85 million “free” or subsidized employer parking spaces actually 
cost American business more than $36 billion per year. By spurring more driving, 
these subsidies exacerbate traffic congestion and air pollution. A congressional study 
found that “free” parking of all kinds costs our society over $250 billion per year. 

In 1998, Congress took steps to make tax policies more equal for all commuters, 
allowing employers to offer tax-free transit and vanpool benefits of up to $100 a 
month, with teixable cash-in-lieu-of-parking benefits allowable for the first time. 
Teix-free benefit limits for employer-provided parking were set at $175 per month — 
a practice which still leaves solo drivers at an advantage. Allowing employee-paid 
pre-tax transit benefits saves transit-using employees over $400 a year while saving 
employers a smaller amount on withholding. Having employers pay for transit is a 
bigger incentive for employees. Offering such a benefit to Federal executive agency 
employees in the national capital region induced 11 percent of employees who used 
to drive to work to switch to transit, taking 12,500 cars off the region’s crowded 
roads every workday. At firms in California and Minnesota offering a $2 a day in- 
centive instead of free parking, one out of eight who used to drive are finding an- 
other way to get to work. Such benefits help employers attract and retain employees 
and provide the greatest help to low and moderate wage workers who spend the 
largest share of their incomes commuting and often ride transit, carpool, bike, or 
walk to work. 

The cost of such employer provided transit benefit programs to employers is very 
small and can easily be fit within the scope of ordinary cost-of-living increases of- 
fered by most employers to their employees on a periodic basis. State tax credits 
can make this cost even smaller. For example, in Maryland, if an employer offers 
an employee a cost of living increase, for each $1 in after-teix cost to the employer, 
the employee typically receives $0.53 in after-tax income. If that same $1 in after- 
tax employer expense is instead devoted to an employer-paid qualified transit ben- 
efit of $60 a month, the typical Maryland employee who receives it ends up gaining 
$1.76 in after-tax benefits, thanks to the leveraging effect of Federal and State tax 
provisions. 

The savings for employees offered by the Federal tax law changes are significant 
and make a high level of employer and employee participation in the next several 
years realistic across America. For example, an employee earning $50,000 per year 
who spends $780 annually on transit ($65/month) could realize a teix savings (at 42 
percent) of $328 as a result of paying their transit cost using pre-tax dollars, exer- 
cising one of the new Commuter Choice options, while their employer would gain 
payroll tax savings (at 7.65 percent) of $60 per employee (Arthur Andersen). Even 
if the cost to set up and administer the program equals 2 percent of the transit ben- 
efit, the employer will still enjoy payroll savings of $44. Employers are likely to face 
new costs to offer transit passes or added cash income in lieu of parking, but these 
can also translate into substantial cost savings of several types. It is much cheaper 
for an employer to boost non-taxable employee benefits than to offer added taxable 
income to retain or attract workers, which is an increasing issue in a tight labor 
market. If the employer is able to expand emplo 3 Tnent without adding more parking 
spaces or to otherwise avoid the cost of building, leasing, or maintaining parking 
spaces for workers, capital cost savings can amount to $5,000 to $20,000 per avoided 
space and operating costs can amount to $750 to $3,000 or more per year per avoid- 
ed space. Such savings are often significant enough to more than pay for a cash in 
lieu of parking or transit pass benefit. 

Commuter Choice programs have been shown to unite the diverse interests of en- 
vironmentalists, business, labor and transit and highway advocates. Most realize 
that Commuter Choice is good for business and for communities. Commuter Choice 
is a voluntary incentive that boosts travel options and supports more efficient use 
of the roads and transit we already have. It can provide quick relief to traffic- 
strained communities and will expand market opportunities for new forms of access 
to suburban jobs. Low-and moderate-income workers benefit particularly, since com- 
muting costs represent a larger relative burden on them, and they tend to be more 
reliant on ridesharing and transit. The Alliance for Clean Air and Transportation, 
a national group representing a diverse array of sectors, including the road builders, 
automobile industry, environmentalist and health groups, the American Association 
of State Highway and Transportation Officials, Highway User Eederation, American 
Automobile Association, the National Association of Regional Councils, and the US 
DOT and EPA, in February 2000 adopted a consensus goal of making Commuter 
Choice benefit programs a standard part of the American worker benefit program 
over the next 5 years. 
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However, Commuter Choice will have an effect on air pollution only if people 
know about it and use it, and if the opportunities for cost savings offered by aggres- 
sive implementation of these incentives are made evident and available to devel- 
opers, building owners and tenants, and commuters. Marketing alone has been 
shown to be inadequate to win widespread adoption of Commuter Choice incentives. 
There are many strategies that can be taken by States, regional bodies, and local 
municipalities to foster rapid and widespread adoption of Commuter Choice incen- 
tives so these might become available to the average commuter. Additional financial 
incentives and support by transportation agencies and other government bodies are 
essential to rapid adoption of Commuter Choice voluntary incentives and can be 
highly cost-effective in reducing congestion and pollution. 

DOT and EPA are promoting Commuter Choice, but congressional action is need- 
ed to further expand efforts to foster widespread adoption of these voluntary incen- 
tives. EPA estimates that if half of all U.S. employees were covered under these 
commuter benefits, traffic and air pollution could be cut by the equivalent of taking 
16 million cars off the road every year, saving American workers about $12 billion 
in fuel costs. For every 10 percent of tj.S. employees participating, commute VMT 
would be cut by 3.2 percent, or 20 billion miles, with emission reductions of 54,000 
tons VOC, 480,000 tons CO, 33,600 tons NOx, and 2.36 million tons CO 2 . In SIP 
Development Guidance: Using Emission Reductions from Commuter Choice Pro- 
grams to Meet Clean Air Act Requirements, EPA estimates reductions of 26-30 per- 
cent in commute vehicle trips for a full Commuter Choice program. Los Angeles re- 
search shows that those who receive free parking at work drive 72 cars per 100 em- 
ployees, while those who paid for parking at work drove 53 cars per 100 employees, 
or 26 percent less (D. Shoup, “Aii Opportunity to Reduce Minimum Parking Re- 
quirements,” Journal of the American Planning Association, Winter 1995, pp. 14- 
28.). 

Congress should take further steps to encourage employer support for such ’Com- 
muter Choice’ initiatives. Congress should support for the following bills that would 
do this: 

• The Commuter Benefits Equity Act of 2001 (H.B.318) would provide equal teix- 
treatment for parking and transit benefits. 

• The Bike Commuter Act (H.R. 1266) would allow employees who bike to work 
the same financial incentives as transit users. 

• The Mass Transit Teix Credit Act of 2001 (H.R. 906) would provide a 25 per- 
cent tax credit to employers for the cost of providing transit benefits to their employ- 
ees. This is modeled after measures adopted by several States — including Maryland, 
Minnesota, Oregon, Washington, Geoma, New Jersey — that have begun offering tax 
credits of up to 50 percent and up to $50 per employee per month for employer-paid 
non-driving commuter benefits. 

TEA-3 should also require that local and State officials do more to consider inte- 
grating Commuter Choice into their transportation plan and program development. 
In all non-attainment areas, transportation programs should assure that potential 
air pollution reduction benefits from Commuter Choice will be realized in a timely 
manner. These would include provision of these benefits to State and local govern- 
ment employees, aggressive marketing of these benefits to employers and employ- 
ees, inclusion of Commuter Choice programs in local planning, development review, 
and other decisionmaking procedures and favorable local and State tax treatment. 
Such new travel demand management activities and incentives should be given pri- 
ority by including them in air quality SIPs as Transportation Control Measures. 

This promotion should include marketing, technical and administrative assist- 
ance, new transit fare products, such as deep-discount bulk purchase transit and 
vanpool benefits for 100 percent of an employer’s work force in the region, and new 
financial incentives for employers and employees that are adjusted annually in an 
effort to meet Stated performance targets. State Implementation Plans should in- 
clude targets, timetables, and expanded funding commitments for (a) providing dif- 
ferent segments of the labor force with Commuter Choice options of various types 
and (b) achieving increased levels of use of various Commuter Choice incentives by 
various portions of the labor force. These targets could be used as the basis for esti- 
mating SIP credits if accompanied by commitments to reasonably linked funding 
and policy commitments that could be anticipated to meet these targets. 

Financing Transit With Automated Road Pricing 

Another promising option for curbing traffic and emissions growth while enhanc- 
ing mobility is automated time-of-day tolls and High Occupancy Toll (HOT) lanes, 
which allow solo drivers to pay to use High Occupancy Vehicle (HOV) lanes, while 
giving a free ride to buses, vans, and sometimes carpools. These can put to work 
unused capacity in HOV lanes and help pay for expanded transit services. A net- 
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work of HOT lanes on existing highways is likely to provide more effective conges- 
tion relief than building new roads. New outer beltway toll roads are likely to bring 
more sprawl and put more jobs out of reach for those without cars, hurting the poor 
and the environment. Why not instead give time-stressed travelers a way to buy re- 
lief from growing congestion delays in existing freeway corridors and finance better 
transit? 

HOT lanes in existing road corridors can expand both travel choices and equity. 
HOT lane critics unfairly bash them as “Lexus Lanes,” serving only the rich. Real- 
world HOT lanes look more like “Lumina Lanes,” used by people of widely varying 
incomes who occasionally need to bypass traffic delays that disrupt their social, fam- 
ily, or work life. A working class mom who is facing a $1 a minute penalty for pick- 
ing her kids up late at day care is happy to pay $4 to save 20 minutes by using 
the HOT lane on those several days a month when she needs it. The typical users 
in California spend less than $20 a month on HOT lane tolls, using them on days 
they are in a real rush. If HOT lane revenues fund new bus services, as on San 
Diego’s 1-15 HOT lane, everyone wins. Lower income transit users and carpoolers 
get access to otherwise inaccessible suburban jobs. Drivers benefit from reduced 
road congestion and better services and choices. If HOT lane revenues help pay for 
the road, those who drive most are paying more of their fair share, helping all teix- 
payers win. Road user fees don’t nearly cover the full cost of building and operating 
America’s roads, which remain subsidized by broader taxes. And with new account- 
ing rules forcing fuller disclosure of deferred maintenance, transportation providers 
need new sources of revenue to maintain systems, expand choices, and cope with 
growing travel demand. 

New non-stop electronic toll technology means motorists don’t need to slow down 
to pay tolls. And HOT lane fees — higher in rush hour and discounted at other 
times — keep traffic flowing without wasting scarce road capacity like HOV lanes do. 
This makes it possible to contemplate future conversion of some existing general- 
purpose lanes to HOT lanes, particularly where new capacity is being added to ex- 
isting roads. HOT lane experience indicates this strategy can garner popular sup- 
port. On California’s Route 91, diversion of traffic onto HOT lanes has reduced con- 
gestion on the entire road and increased the number of passengers per car to 1.6, 
compared to the average of 1.2. Similar incentives have been implemented or are 
being considered in Texas, Florida, Colorado, Georgia, New Jersey, New York, and 
other States. 

The Port Authority of NY-NJ in March 2001 introduced time-of-day tolls on Hud- 
son River bridges and tunnels and Staten Island bridges, giving discounts for elec- 
tronic toll payers who avoid rush hours and charging a premium in the time of most 
concentrated demand, just like movie theaters and many other services. This helps 
reduce congestion by shifting the time of day of traffic. Toll revenues support better 
PATH transit and regional transportation infrastructure and services. The NJ Turn- 
pike, NY Thruway Authority, and other tolling agencies have implemented time-of- 
day tolls to manage traffic. 

Congress should encourage States and transportation facility operators to replace 
obsolete toll booths that cause congestion and pollution with new barrier-free cus- 
tomer-friendly tolling systems using toll transponders and image processing and 
billing systems. Congress should encourage State motor vehicle agencies to issue toll 
transponders with motor vehicle registrations to encourage their widespread avail- 
ability in States where tolls are used. Congress should eliminate restrictions on toll- 
ing highways that were constructed with Federal aid, which can now only be tolled 
under limited pilot projects authorized by TEA-21. 

Promote Smart Transit Fare Payment Systems for Productivity Gains 

New information technologies and smart management strategies are vital to mak- 
ing America’s transit systems more efficient and attractive for users while control- 
ling costs. There are many things that should be done in this regard, including im- 
proving fare collection systems and giving buses and trolleys greater priority in traf- 
fic. Enhancing priority for buses and trolleys in traffic can increase average transit 
travel speeds, schedule adherence, and the number of passenger seat-miles per hour 
that can be carried by existing transit vehicles. A key part of this strategy involves 
upgrading traffic signals to support greater priority in traffic for buses, so they can 
hold a green signal green for a few extra seconds, or advance a red signal to green 
to avoid an extra stop. The strategy can also include building or configuring bus 
queue jumper lanes at key traffic Bottlenecks to speed bus traffic past congestion, 
creating dedicated bus lanes, and bus boarding stations. These are often combined 
to provide “Bus Rapid Transit”, which can often provide many of the benefits of 
fixed guideway rail services quickly at a lower cost. 
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Across America, buses are slowed by passengers who must file through the vehi- 
cle’s narrow front door to board and pay an exact cash fare. Encouraging near uni- 
versal use of pre-paid transit fare instruments and other high efficiency transit pay- 
ment options, as in Europe and Japan, enhances productivity of existing and new 
transit services by reducing delays related to fare payment at time of boarding. In- 
stead of having people pay cash on boarding, require that passengers carry a pre- 
paid transit pass, or other fare media that must he validated before or immediately 
after boarding a transit vehicle, and which at a premium cost could be purchased 
on board the vehicle. Greater use of daily, weekly, monthly, and annual transit 
passes helps accomplish this. Fare inspectors roaming transit systems and spot 
checking to verify that passengers are carrying a valid proof of fare payment or a 
pass, with large fines for fare evasion assure broad compliance. This enables board- 
ing of buses through both front and rear doors, which boosts transit vehicle produc- 
tivity. 

Provide Safe Routes to Schools and Transit by Foot and Bike 

Walking and biking are pollution free modes of transportation that millions of 
americans enjoy where street and community design allows them to be done safely, 
and public transit is only as useful when people can get to and from its stops, which 
usually requires walking at one or both ends of the trip. A key part of the transit 
success story of recent years — with U.S. transit ridership growing faster than vehi- 
cle miles driven for the past 5 years — is attributable to TEA-2 1’s increased support 
for investments in walking and bicycling. TEA-21 reauthorization should take fur- 
ther actions to assure a safe route to schools and transit stops across America, 
adapting successful strategies from the most bicycle and pedestrian friendly commu- 
nities. This should include requiring transit agencies to develop least-cost transit ac- 
cess plans that consider and compare walk, bike, and automobile access opportuni- 
ties to expand the market reach along all their transit lines. It should include accel- 
erated funding to local governments to enable the build-out of the 20 year bike and 
pedestrian plans in the next 3 years, planning funds to engage in local area pedes- 
trian and bicycle planning to identify key barriers and safety problems, and delay 
of some road projects to provide funds to retrofit sidewalks, bike paths, and traffic 
calming measures within a half-mile of all transit stops and schools. Such measures 
should be required as reasonably available control measures in all non-attainment 
areas. 

About 40 percent of Americans own bicycles, and many of these people live one- 
quarter mile to two miles away from express transit stops. Eew of these people now 
use transit to get to work, in part because of the lack of an inexpensive, convenient, 
safe, and fast transit access system suited to trips of this distance. In the Silicon 
Valley of California, 40 percent of those using bicycle lockers at rail stations leave 
bicycles in them overnight and use them to get from the station each morning to 
their nearby schools and employment, just as in the Netherlands. 

Another means of reducing traffic is to implement neighborhood traffic calming 
to reduce motor vehicle speeds on many streets to improve safety for pedestrians, 
bicyclists, and motorists, and reduce emissions from car travel. Traffic calming has 
been shown hy research to reduce idle times by 15 percent, gear changing by 12 per- 
cent, brake use by 14 percent, and gasoline use by 12 percent, injuries by 60 per- 
cent, futilities by 53 percent, and air pollution by 10 to 50 percent. The majority 
of all urban and suburban streets and roads are already quite suitable for bicycling, 
with relatively low traffic speeds and low traffic volumes. However, such residential 
streets usually lead to hicycle-hostile major roads before reaching major activity cen- 
ters and schools. Frequently, development of small missing links can make the dif- 
ference between safe bicycle access and lack of access. 

Experience shows that high levels of bicycle use only occur where the street sys- 
tem is bicycle-friendly. Where well-connected networks of bicycle friendly streets, bi- 
cycle paths, and bicycle lanes have been provided — such as Davis, Palo Alto, and 
Santa Barbara, California, Madison, Wisconsin, and Gainesville, Florida — bicycle 
mode shares of 10-25 percent are common. Where such networks are not available, 
only the hardiest of cyclists take to the roads for purposeful travel, leading to bicycle 
mode shares of 2 percent or less. (Michael Replogle, Bicycle and Pedestrian Policies 
and Programs in Asia, Australia, and New Zealand, U.S. Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration, Washington, DC 1993). Marketing, education, and promotion programs are 
also needed to encourage greater and safer use of bicycles for short utilitarian trips, 
including transit access, particularly in conjunction with initiatives that reduce the 
current barriers of theft, security, safety, and legitimacy which impede non-rec- 
reational bicycle use in America. 
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Build Guarded Bike Parking at Major Transit Stops 

U.S. metro areas have invested in costly park-and-ride systems that have made 
transit increasingly dependent on the automobile. Other regions, especially in Eu- 
rope but also in some U.S. communities, have been strengthening the potential for 
people to walk and bicycle to and from transit, boosting ridership at a far lower cost. 
In much of Europe, the fastest growing and often predominant access mode to sub- 
urban express transit services is the bicycle. Bike-and-ride services expand the po- 
tential market area of express public transportation at low cost without the very 
high air pollution emission and energy use rates per VMT, excessive space require- 
ments, and high capital costs of automobile park-and-ride systems. While park-and- 
ride enables those living in lower density areas to travel from home-to-transit stop, 
bike-and-ride systems providing secure overnight bicycle parking can facilitate both 
access and egress to transit, enabling travelers to get from transit stops to nearby 
workplaces and schools which are otherwise unreachable by transit. Bicycle access 
can be invaluable in adapting transit to serve 21st century suburban development 
patterns. 

In many U.S. communities, transit access planning looks only at automobile ac- 
cess. Yet many people don’t use transit because they can’t find affordable or avail- 
able parking nearby when they want it. It costs $5,000-$20,000 to build a single ad- 
ditional parking space, and $750-3,000 a year to operate a park-and-ride space. Pro- 
viding bike lockers, bike racks, and guarded bicycle parking at transit stops can free 
up car parking spaces for those who can’t bike or who live too far to bike to transit, 
while offering a low cost healthy way for those 1/2 mile to 2 miles from the transit 
station or stop get to and from transit. Guarded bike parking at transit is a pre- 
dominant part of transit access in European and Japanese suburbs, where it costs 
1/10 to 1/100 as much as auto parking at transit to provide and operate. And secure 
overnight bike parking at transit allows people to get from transit to nearby schools 
and jobs that are beyond walking distance of the transit stop. 

In 1996 the city of Long Beach implemented the nation’s first attended bicycle 
parking facility, or “Bikestation.” These facilities provide a range of clean transpor- 
tation options — including secure, bicycle parking, bicycle repairs and accessory sales, 
changing and restrooms, and bicycle rentals. Bikestations have sinced opened in the 
communities of Palo Alto and Berkeley and are under development in San Fran- 
cisco, Denver, Seattle, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
(see www.bikestation.org) 

Congestion Mitigation Air Quality Funding: Vital For Clean Air 

All of the traffic reduction strategies discussed above are eligible for funding 
under the $8.1 billion 6-year Congestion Mitigation Air Quality Program (CMAQ) 
and under most other flexible TEA-21 programs. However, spending by State DOTs 
of CMAQ projects have gone disproportionately toward more traditional invest- 
ments, such as buying conventional fuel transit vehicles and making conventional 
improvements to facilitate traffic flow. States have flexed little STP or NHS funding 
to the kinds of traffic reduction programs described above. 

CMAQ was first established in the 1991 ISTEA law to assure that regions and 
States would have funds to help cleanup pollution from transportation and to meet 
the conformity and planning requirements of the 1990 Clean Air Act. While funds 
could have been better spent in many cases on more innovative traffic reduction ac- 
tivities, the CMAQ program has proven its value and earned wide support. 

Funding for CMAQ should be substantially expanded in TEA-21 reauthorization 
in recognition of the increased problem of air quality non-attainment. Traffic flow 
enhancement projects should have reduced eligibility for funding under CMAQ, as 
there are more than ample other sources of Federal and State funds available for 
these types of projects. CMAQ should not be opened up to become a general oper- 
ating assistance program for transit, but should focus on funding innovative air pol- 
lution reducing initiatives and a wide array of strategies and programs to reduce 
or managing travel demand, including incentives for smart growth; revision of local 
zoning, parking, and design codes; creation of accessory apartments near jobs and 
transit; freight and goods movement management strategy planning; traffic calming; 
and much better data collection and analysis to support and evaluate these initia- 
tives before and after implementation. 

State and local air quality agencies should be given authority to allocate CMAQ 
funds in consultation with transportation agencies to foster more cost-effective and 
innovative investments. More funding for public-private partnerships working to re- 
duce traffic and pollution growth should be funded with CMAQ. Projects producing 
reductions in greenhouse gas emissions and air toxics should be recognized and 
funded. And CMAQ project approvals should be simplified to facilitate innovation 
and timely response, with a stronger emphasis on program evaluation to facilitate 
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organizational learning. The obligation rate for CMAQ funds has been a major prob- 
lem, with many State DOTs overspending other fund accounts and short-changing 
CMAQ eligible projects that could have delivered more timely progress on clean air. 
A significant portion of CMAQ funds should be sub-allocated to metropolitan areas 
and counties to assure a stronger local voice in project selection. 

U.S. EPA has promulgated new health-standard based National Ambient Air 
Quality Standards (NAAQS) under the Clean Air Act in recognition that the old 
NAAQS were insufficiently protective of public health. The Supreme Court has 
upheld this new standard following an industry challenge, and new designations are 
now overdue. According to the latest available monitoring data from EPA, 123 mil- 
lion people live in the 333 counties violating the 8-hour ozone standard and 82 mil- 
lion live in 173 counties that violate the PM fine NAAQS. There is some overlap 
but it is reasonable to expect that the total population living in areas with 
unhealthy air will be approximately 150 tol65 million. In 1999, nearly 54 million 
people live in areas that do not meet the 1-hour ozone standard. Currently only 
ozone non-attainment area population is recognized in TEA-2 1’s CMAQ obligation 
formula. 

It would be equitable to allocate CMAQ funds to help counties, cities, and States 
deal with fine particulates and air toxics in addition to ozone. Reauthorization ap- 
portionments should recognize the expanded scope of funding needs by proportionate 
expansion of CMAQ funding based on both population and the degree of pollution 
remediation needed. Otherwise existing non-attainment areas will suffer crippling 
cut-backs in funds for air pollution reduction programs even while being asked to 
take additional steps to further cut pollution to protect public health. An increase 
from the 54 million population in ozone non-attainment areas to 150 million in new 
non-attainment areas would imply far more than a doubling of funds is needed just 
to assure maintenance of effort in older non-attainment areas. 

Some argue that CMAQ projects and TCMs are not cost-effective, but a recent 
TRB study concluded that it was not possible to undertake a credible scientific eval- 
uation of the cost-effectiveness of the CMAQ program at the national level. Lack of 
data collection, deficiencies in regional travel analysis models, and the wide ranging 
nature and small scale of many CMAQ funded TCMs, which affect only a small seg- 
ment of a large regional transportation system limits the ability of anyone to evalu- 
ate this program’s cost-effectiveness. 

The more answerable and important question to pose may be: What is the cost- 
effectiveness of overall regional transportation and growth plans vs. smart growth 
and transportation-choice-enhancing alternatives? This is a vital query that could 
be answered over the course of the next transportation reauthorization if Congress 
requires States and metropolitan areas to develop integrated transportation, envi- 
ronmental resource management, and growth management plans, with public in- 
volvement and consideration of alternatives. 

Vni. Accountability and Stewardship: Key to Clean Air and Sustainable Mobility 

Public support for transportation funding will be sustained only if Federal, State 
and local agencies improve transparency about how they spend money and can be 
held more accountable for the long-term effects of transportation projects, programs, 
and plans. 

Some State DOTs are carrying through on the mandate of TEA-21 to integrate 
the Major Investment Study requirements into NEPA project reviews and the trans- 
portation planning process, despite the absence of DOT reflations, and by doing 
so are considering smart system management, pricing, partial build scenarios, and 
smart growth strategies as they consider major new investments. Some States are 
pursuing stewardship initiatives to change the culture of State DOTs and to foster 
closer planning and operational partnerships with State resource agencies and key 
stakeholders. Most States have improved interagency cooperation so that their 
transportation plans conform with their adopted air pollution control plans. To ac- 
complish this, some regions, like Charlotte, NC, are adopting SIP TCM air pollution 
control strategies, such as new regional transit with supportive growth management 
to help offset future emission increases from highway transportation. Congress 
should encourage these best practices. 

Other transportation agencies and road builders are trying to scapegoat environ- 
mental laws for their own administrative failures which are manifested in a lack 
of local consensus on proposed projects, insufficient State and local funding match 
dollars, and stalled reviews due to inadequate consideration of alternatives, inad- 
equate mitigation and avoidance of adverse impacts, and efforts to end-run Federal 
requirements. These interests want to expedite transportation project delivery by 
weakening Clean Air Act conformity requirements, setting deadlines for project re- 
views, diminishing consideration of alternatives and indirect impacts, limiting op- 
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portunities for stakeholders and resource agencies to influence decisions, and lim- 
iting judicial review. Congress should reject these proposals that would undermine 
core environmental protections, spur greater conflict, erode public support for trans- 
portation funding, and make it less likely that communities will consider and imple- 
ment investments and policies that improve and support transit. 

In reauthorizing TEA-21, Congress should require all State and metropolitan 
areas to develop and periodically update, with public involvement, integrated trans- 
portation, natural resource protection, and growth management plans that consider 
at least one alternative scenario that considerably reduces traffic growth and en- 
hances environmental performance through better system management. Agencies 
should annually report on the current and projected performance of their transpor- 
tation system management, investment, and proposed programs and plans, account- 
ing for cumulative and secondary impacts on growth patterns, public health, green- 
house gas emissions, the achievement of natural resource planning goals for air, 
water, and habitat protection, and the provision of equal access to jobs and public 
facilities for all residents, including those without cars, without undue time and cost 
burdens. 

The GAO recently noted, “Those MPOs in areas without air quality problems that 
anticipate rapid growth in the future might benefit the most from conducting emis- 
sions assessments and considering land use because their areas still have the oppor- 
tunity to shape growth in ways that will also protect against future air quality deg- 
radation. However, because so few of them conduct assessments and are not re- 
quired to do so, they may not realize these benefits.”® 

California’s recently enacted AB 2140 law provides a model for this, (1) estab- 
lishing a standardized set of basic transportation performance indicators related to 
safety, congestion, road repair needs and public transit that each region must begin 
to track; (2) establishing a standard method of financial reporting to help the public 
and local officials know what their money’s being spent on; and (3) requiring an “al- 
ternative planning scenario” in the development of each region’s 20 year transpor- 
tation plan in order to provide a clear alternative to present growth patterns that 
could minimize future demand on transportation infrastructure while reducing con- 
gestion, protecting open space, and saving taxpayers money. Adopting a Federal 
version of AB 2140 in TEA-3 would give the public and local elected officials ex- 
panded transportation investment choices including options to better support transit 
and manage both traffic and land development, supporting an environmentally 
sound approach to expediting project delivery. 

Proposals to weaken transportation conformity by having it apply less frequently 
to combined 5-year TIPs and RTPs threaten to put this accountability system into 
a deep freeze where it can be ignored except during periodic conformity crises that 
occur each time conformity analysis is performed. Rather than helping transpor- 
tation agencies make accountability for air quality an ordinary part of doing busi- 
ness, less frequent conformity analysis requirements would allow much greater 
pressures to build in the system between analyses, causing more frequent failure 
of SIP control strategies and more frequent conformity lapse surprises. By dem- 
onstrating conformity of TIP amendments routinely, transportation agencies get 
early warning of problems with ’conformity lockdowns’ that prevent new traffic and 
pollution inducing projects from being added to RTPs and TIPs until resolved. Most 
agencies are thus able to act in a timely manner to avoid conformity lapses, which 
more seriously limit them to advancing projects that already have funding agree- 
ments, exempt projects, and TCMs. 

Proposals to weaken conformity by having it apply only to the first 10 years of 
the RTP or to the last horizon year in the SIP also threaten to cause a renewed 
widespread failure of SIP control strategies. This proposal would allow major 
projects, such as new outer beltways, to advance far into planning, development, 
and construction before accounting more fully for their profound long-term impacts 
on regional growth and traffic patterns, and related air pollution. Regional traffic 
models are already too insensitive to induced traffic and land use effects. This pro- 
posal would exacerbate this problem. Some State DOTs complain that they must 
make up for pollution growth from traffic in the out years of their 20 year transpor- 
tation plans, without help from SIP control strategies after the attainment year. 
While SIPs are not required to adopt control strategies beyond the attainment year 
until the attainment year is reached and requirements for a 10 year maintenance 
plan are triggered, at least a half dozen States have adopted SIP control strategies 
that extend beyond or begin after the attainment year, to help transportation agen- 
cies deal with this problem. 


®U.S.GAO-02-12, op. cite, page 45. 
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For example, Denver was faced with a terrible PM problem in the 1980’s. Agen- 
cies began taking action against wood burning. There was progress made during 
this period, but PM was still measuring 185 g/m3 compared to the NAAQS of 150 
g/m3. Conformity made transportation planning and air quality agencies look at 
other sources of PM. They started looking at street maintenance practices and im- 
plemented street sanding and sweeping strategies in the mid 1990’s. Strategies have 
been implemented beyond what is legally required by the CAA. Within 2 years PM 
level dropped to 80 g/m3. Conformity really woke everyone up. Denver legally has 
enough measures in maintenance plan to meet health standards through 2015. Con- 
formity provided additional incentive for developing light rail in Denver since it 
would help mitigate the PM problem. Conformity also led to the development of 
Metro Vision 2020 which recommends limiting growth to a 700 square mile area 
and is committed the region to transportation alternatives to support this goal. Den- 
ver also has a number of TDM strategies in their long range plan such as a 
RideArrangers program and a telework program. They do not take credit for TDM 
system management in the 2025 conformity finding, but they recognized the poten- 
tial for reduction and retain them as a safety margin in meeting the emissions 
budget. 

TCMs represent nearly 5 percent of total emission reductions in the San Joaquin 
region of California. The SJCOG Model projects that TCMs will deliver as much as 
10 percent reduction in emissions by 2020. In San Joaquin County rideshare, van- 
pool, and commuter rail provide significant emissions reductions, with a large per- 
centage of San Joaquin County residents facing long distance commutes into the 
San Francisco Bay Area. 

Charlotte, North Carolina’s struggle with conformity in the out years of its RTP 
has helped it to recognize the importance of making careful land use and transit 
decision to avoid losing jobs and housing to areas outside the center city, and becom- 
ing overburdened by congestion, problems that other cities are currently facing. The 
2025 Transit LandTJse plan for Charlotte-Mecklenburg proposes a rapid transit sys- 
tem to support the five major transportation and development corridors identified 
in the 1994 Centers and Corridors Plan as well as connections to key development 
hubs between these corridors. The plan includes proposals to: 

• Concentrate jobs around stations 

• Provide residential multi-family housing at stations 

• Develop rail technology 

• Establish Bus Rapid Transit 

Capital costs, plus operation, maintenance and other expenditures will cost $1,085 
billion over 25 years and quantifiable benefits such as travel time savings and vehi- 
cle operating cost savings total $72 million a year, generating a benefit cost ratio 
of 1.6. There are also numerous benefits of the plan that are not quantifiable such 
as improved access to jobs and revitalization of the core center. Funding for the plan 
will come from a combination of local. State, and Federal funding. Mecklenburg 
County Voters approved a half cent local sales tax in 1998 to fund expansion of bus 
service and rapid transit improvements in major corridors. The requirement that 
the RTP conform 20 years into the future was a vital element in motivating this 
regional progress and action. Limiting conformity determinations to a 10-year time 
horizon might reduce the incentive for other regions to take the kind of leadership 
initiatives seen in Charlotte. 

States and local governments have the opportunity to use their SIP process to es- 
tablish caps on pollution from the transportation sector that will make conformity 
a meaningful performance objective for progress in attaining more healthful air 
quality by reducing traffic growth. If they choose, by law they may increase tech- 
nology-based emission controls on transportation vehicles and fuels and non-trans- 
portation sources to allow extra room for growth in motor vehicle use while still 
meeting deadlines for timely attainment of healthful air quality. If States relax 
emission controls or allow increased emissions from power plants, new energy devel- 
opment, airport expansions, or other activities. States may need to further curb 
motor vehicle emissions to offset these other sources of pollution and protect public 
health. 

Conformity will help assure progress toward timely attainment of newly revised 
National Ambient Air Quality Standards (NAAQS). Proposed and potential emission 
controls on diesel engines and fuels and off-road mobile emissions will create consid- 
erable new room for growth in motor vehicle use within conforming 1-hour ozone 
transportation plans until new 8-hour ozone SIPs are put in place unless the on- 
road SIP motor vehicle emission budgets are reduced to assure more timely attain- 
ment of healthful air quality. Many transportation agencies will seek to use such 
near-term emission controls to make irretrievable commitments to sprawl-inducing 
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outer beltways and other traffic and pollution generating investments in advance of 
the setting of new more stringent motor vehicle emission budgets that are part of 
attainment demonstrations to the new NAAQS. If this occurs, the public, utilities, 
and industry alike will face higher costs and greater delay to attain healthful air 
quality. 

Congress should resist pressure from the road builders to weaken or rework con- 
formity before it has had opportunity to operate under the framework of adopted 
emission budgets demonstrating attainment, which have only taken effect during 
the last year in most seriously polluted regions. Conformity is working. We need to 
strengthen its accountability to help reinforce the trend that is evident in some 
States for stronger environmental stewardship by transportation agencies. 

The concerns I raise today are shared by hundreds of thousands of members of 
diverse environmental and public health groups, represented by the two letters. At- 
tachments 9 and 10, enclosed for the record. 


Addendum to the 1997 Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study 
FINAL report — U.S. DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
MAY 2000 


Introduction 

When the 1997 Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study (HCAS) was sent to Con- 
gress in August 1997, estimates of air pollution-related costs of highway use were 
not included. Research by the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) on social 
costs associated with air pollution was being completed and the Department of 
Transportation wanted estimates of air pollution costs attributable to highway use 
by motor vehicles to reflect the new EPA research. This addendum to the 1997 Fed- 
eral HCAS presents estimates of air pollution-related costs of highway use and sum- 
marizes how these costs relate to other costs analyzed in the 1997 Federal HCAS. 
In this addendum, as in the 1997 HCAS report, costs of air pollution, congestion, 
and other impacts of highway use not borne by transportation agencies represent 
social and economic costs incurred by affected individuals, not engineering costs to 
comply with standards or to mitigate adverse impacts as the term “costs” is often 
used in the environmental literature. 

Two changes relevant for highway cost allocation have occurred since the 1997 
Federal HCAS was submitted to Congress. First, proceeds of 4.3 cents per gallon 
of motor fuel tax that had been dedicated for deficit reduction by the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993 (P.L. 103-66) were directed to the Federal High- 
way Trust Fund beginning October 1, 1997 by the Teixpayer Relief Act of 1997 (P.L. 
105-34). This not only increased total highway user revenues available for highway 
and related improvements, but it also changed the relative shares of Federal user 
fees paid by different vehicle classes. Ratios of user fee payments to highway cost 
responsibility for different vehicles (so-called equity ratios) were affected by this 
change. 

The second change was passage of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st 
Century (TEA-21) (P.L. 105-178). While this watershed legislation builds upon ini- 
tiatives established in the Intermodal Surface Transportation Assistance Act of 1991 
(ISTEA) (P.L. 102-240), it significantly increases overall surface transportation 
funding levels and has new initiatives to meet challenges of improving safety, en- 
hancing the natural and human environment, and advancing America’s economic 
growth and competitiveness. Changes in authorization levels for different program 
areas have affected the relative cost responsibility of different vehicle classes and 
ratios of user fee payments to cost responsibility for different vehicles. These 
changes are analyzed in this report. 

For ease of comparison, this report is organized similarly to the Summary Report 
of the 1997 Federal HCAS. The analysis year continues to be 2000, and the same 
vehicle classes, vehicle miles of travel, and other vehicle characteristics are used. 
This not only facilitates comparison with the earlier report, but is essential if results 
are to be directly useful for the Department’s Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight 
(TS&W) Study which uses travel characteristics developed for the 1997 Federal 
HCAS in its base case. 

Summary of Findings 

Total social costs of air pollution associated with motor vehicle use are estimated 
to range from $30 billion to $349 billion per year.(l) Most of those costs are associ- 
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ated with premature death and illness caused by particulate matter, including both 
direct particulate emissions and the secondary formation of particulates from other 
emissions. The wide range of air pollution cost estimates is indicative of the many 
uncertainties surrounding costs of motor-vehicle-related air pollution. 

The 1997 HCAS discussed four main costs of highway use not borne directly by 
transportation agencies — crash costs, air pollution, congestion, and noise. Based on 
mid-range estimates, crash costs are the largest of those costs, accounting for about 
75 percent of total costs for those four impacts. Congestion costs represent the next 
highest cost (14 percent), followed by air pollution (9 percent) and finally noise (1 
percent). Most crash and congestion costs are borne directly by motorists, but im- 

g acts of air pollution and noise are not directly tied to an individual’s use of the 
ighway. 

As noted above, the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993 imposed a 4.3 
cents per gallon tax on transportation fuels to be used for deficit reduction. Proceeds 
of this tax were not considered to be highway user fees — they were deposited in the 
General Fund rather than the Highway Trust Fund, and were not available to fi- 
nance highway, transit, or other transportation improvements. Since proceeds of the 
4.3 cents per gallon deficit reduction teix were not highway user fees, they were not 
included in the 1997 Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study. 

The Teixpayer Relief Act of 1997 directed that proceeds of the 4.3 cents per gallon 
tax on highway motor fuels that had been dedicated for deficit reduction should be 
deposited in the Highway Trust Fund beginning October 1, 1997 and be available 
for transportation purposes. This made the 4.3 cents per gallon tax a highway user 
fee which should be included with other fuel tax revenues in highway cost alloca- 
tion. The change affects the relative equity of the Federal highway user fee struc- 
ture. The share of total Federal highway user revenues paid by heavy trucks de- 
clines, thereby reducing the share of highway cost responsibility that heavy trucks 
pay through user fees. 

In the 1997 HCAS combination trucks were found, on average, to pay 90 percent 
of their Federal highway cost responsibility through user fees, but with changes in 
the fuel tcix they now pay only 80 percent of their cost responsibility. The heaviest 
combinations, those over 80,000 pounds, pay only half of their cost responsibility. 

Programmatic changes enacted in the recent TEA-21 are anticipated to have vir- 
tually no effect on user fee equity. 

The Department plans to update the 1997 HCAS before the next surface transpor- 
tation reauthorization. Potential options to improve overall user fee equity will be 
examined in greater depth in that study. 

Vehicle Travel Characteristics and Population by Different Vehicle Classes 
Table 1 shows total 2000 vehicle miles of travel (VMT) by different groups of vehi- 
cles. Travel for single unit and combination truck classes is broken down by reg- 
istered weight groups. Passenger vehicles account for about 93 percent of total VMT 
in the United States. Single unit trucks and combination trucks account for 3 and 
4 percent of total travel, respectively. Over two-thirds of single unit truck travel is 
by vehicles registered below 25,000 pounds while among combination vehicles, 75 
percent of travel is by vehicles registered between 75,000 and 80,000 pounds. 

Table 1. Total 2000 Travel and Number of Vehicles by Class and Registered Weights 



Vehicle Miles of Travel {mil- 

Number of Vehicles 

Vehicle Class/Registered Weight 

Total 

Percent 

Total 

Percent 

Passenger Vehicles 

Autos 

1,818,461 

67.5 

167,697,897 

70.0 

Pickups/Vans 

669,198 

24.8 

63,259,330 

26.4 

Buses 

7,397 

0.2 

754,509 

0.3 

Total 

2,495,056 

92.6 

231,711,736 

96.7 

Single Unit Trucks 

>25,000 pounds 

56,451 

2.1 

4,126,241 

1.7 

25,001 — 50,000 pounds 

18,631 

0.7 

1,352,441 

0.6 

<50,000 pounds 

8,018 

0.3 

491,745 

0.2 

Total 

83,100 

3.1 

5,970,431 

2.5 

Combination Trucks 

>50,000 pounds 

6,744 

0.3 

253,022 

0.1 

50,001 — 70,000 pounds 

16,685 

0.4 

225,347 

0.1 

70,001 — 75,000 pounds 

5,926 

0.2 

94,509 

0.0 

75,001 — 80,000 pounds 

86,176 

3.2 

1,295,973 

0.5 
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Table 1. Total 2000 Travel and Number of Vehicles by Class and Registered V/eights — Continued 


Vehicle Class/Registered Weight 

Vehicle Miles of Travel {mil- 
lions) 

Total Percent 

Number of Vehicles 

Total 

Percent 

80,001 — 100,000 pounds 

3,879 

0.1 

64,365 

0.0 

<100,001 pounds 

2,279 

0.1 

37,788 

0.0 

Total 

115,689 

4.3 

1,971,004 

0.8 


In Chapter II of the main 1997 HCAS report, VMT, operating weight, and reg- 
istered weight distributions for 20 different vehicle classes were presented. Vehicle 
classes include automobiles, pickups and vans, buses, three types of single unit 
trucks, six types of single trailer combinations, three types of truck-trailer combina- 
tions, four types of twin-trailer combinations, and a triple trailer combination. Truck 
travel and operating weight distributions on each of 12 highway functional classes 
are also estimated for each vehicle configuration. Data needs of the Department’s 
Comprehensive TS&W Study were important considerations in selecting configura- 
tions to be included in the 1997 Federal HCAS. 

Figure 1 shows VMT for different vehicle classes in rural and urban areas. Almost 
two-thirds of total automobile travel is in urban areas, a much higher percentage 
than for other vehicle classes. Over half of the annual travel by pickups, vans, 
buses, and single unit trucks is in urban areas, but only 40 percent of combination 
truck travel is in urban areas. 
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Federal-aid Highway Program Costs 

The distribution of Federal obligations by improvement type and highway func- 
tional class has a strong influence on the relative cost responsibility of different ve- 
hicle classes. Estimates of the 2000 distribution of Highway Trust Fund (HTF) obli- 
gations by improvement type in the 1997 HCAS were based on the actual distribu- 
tion of obligations during the 1993 to 1995 base period. For analysis purposes total 
2000 obligations were assumed to equal total revenues to the HTF in Calendar Year 
2000 which were estimated to be $27,174 million including $3,380 million for the 
Mass Transit Account (MTA) of the HTF. 

As noted above two laws passed since the 1997 HCAS have affected the level and 
distribution of Federal obligations for highway-related purposes. First, the Taxpayer 
Relief Act of 1997 transferred proceeds of 4.3 cents per gallon of Federal motor fuel 
taxes that had been dedicated for deficit reduction to the HTF, thereby increasing 
overall funds available for highway-related purposes. Second, TEA-21 reauthorized 
surface transportation programs for 6 years, raising most program levels with some 
changes in the distribution of funds among the various programs. TEA-21 also 
guarantees that highway and transit program funding will be aligned with actual 
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and projected HTF receipts. The most recent estimate of calendar year 2000 HTF 
receipts, including proceeds of the 4.3 cents per gallon that previously had been 
dedicated for deficit reduction, is $33,233 million. 

Table 2 compares the relative authorizations for major program areas under 
TEA-21 with those under ISTEA. In most cases the distribution of funds is quite 
similar. One notable exception is the elimination of a separate Interstate Construc- 
tion program in TEA-21. All remaining work to complete the Interstate System was 
fully funded under prior legislation. Certain improvements to the Interstate System 
are eligible under the Interstate Maintenance program and Interstate System lane 
additions are eligible from National Highway System funds. 

Table 2. Comparison of TEA-21 and Major ISTEA Program Authorizations 


Program Area 


TEA-21 (percent) ISTEA (percent) 


Interstate Maintenance 13.8 13.8 

Interstate Construction 0 5.9 

National Highway System 16.5 17.1 

Bridge 11.8 13.1 

Surtace Transportation Program 19.2 19.4 

Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality 4.7 4.9 

Minimum Allocation 13.7 9.3 

Other 20.3 16.5 

Total 100.0 100.0 


Translating changes in authorization levels for different programs into changes in 
the distribution of obligations by improvement type and highway functional class is 
difficult. TEA-21, like ISTEA, provides States considerable flexibility to shift funds 
among program categories. In this analysis, the distribution of funds by improve- 
ment type for each program area in 2000 is assumed to be the same as the distribu- 
tion for that program area in 1997. 

Table 3 compares 2000 Eederal obligations by improvement type estimated for the 
1997 HCAS with revised estimates based on the TEA-21 program composition. As- 
suming that funds from each program area are spent in the same manner as they 
were in 1997, the TEA-21 program composition would be expected to have slightly 
more capacity expansion, and slightly less system preservation than was estimated 
for the 1997 HCAS based on the overall 1993-1995 distribution of obligations by im- 
provement type. 

Table 3. 2000 Distribution of Federal Highway Program Costs 
Estimated In 1997 HCAS and Under TEA-21 ($ Millions) 


Category 

Improvement Type 

1997 HCAS 

TEA-21 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 



$2,941 

10.8 

$2,879 

8.7 


Reconstruction — Added Lanes 

$937 

3.4 

$2,864 

8.6 


Major Widening 

$1,836 

6.8 

$2,007 

6.0 

Total 


$5,713 

21.0 

$7,750 

23.3 



$7,250 

26.7 

$7,934 

23.9 


Minor Widening 

$484 

1.8 

$651 

2.0 


Bridge Replaoement 

$2,114 

7.8 

$2,480 

7.5 


Major Bridge Rehabilitation 

$1,198 

4.4 

$1,110 

3.3 


Minor Bridge Rehabilitation 

$445 

1.6 

$643 

1.9 

Total 


$11,490 

42.3 

$12,819 

38.6 



$2,542 

9.4 

$3,112 

9.4 


Environmentally Related 

$530 

2.0 

$1,064 

3.2 


Other Projects 

$1,113 

4.1 

$590 

1.8 

Total 


$4,184 

15.4 

$4,766 

14.3 

MTA 


$3,380 

12.4 

$4,597 

13.8 

Other 


$2,407 

8.9 

$3,302 

9.9 

Total 


$27,175 

100.0 

$33,233 

100.0 


Again, for analysis purposes, the distribution of obligations by highway functional 
class is assumed to he the same in 2000 as in the 1993-1995 base period. Two- 
thirds of Eederal obligations are on urban highways and one-third on rural high- 
ways. In both urban and rural areas more Federal moneys are obligated for im- 
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provements on higher order highway systems (Interstate and other principal arte- 
rial highways) than on lower order systems 
The distribution of program expenditures by highway type can significantly influ- 
ence the relative cost responsibilities of different vehicle classes. The distribution of 
travel on different types of highways varies substantially by vehicle class, and other 
physical and operational characteristics of highways that can affect cost responsi- 
bility also vary by highway type. 

Allocation of 2000 Federal Highway Program Costs 

In this analysis, procedures for allocating various highway improvement costs 
among vehicle classes are the same as used in the 1997 HCAS. Table 4 summarizes 
the cost responsibility of different vehicles for anticipated obligations under the 
TEA-21 program structure, assuming that funds for each program element under 
TEA-21 are obligated in the same way they were obligated under ISTEA. 

Table 4. 2000 Federal Cost Responsibility by Vehicle Class Under TEA-21 Program Structure 

($ Millions) 


Vehicle Class/ Registered Weight 

Total Program 
Costs 

Cents per 
Mile 

Shares of 
Total 

Autos 


$14,501 

0.80 

43.6 

Pickups/Vans 


$5,103 

0.76 

15.4 

Buses 


$237 

3.20 

0.7 

All Passenger Vehicles 

Single Unit Trucks 

$19,841 

0.80 

59.7 

<25,000 pounds 


$1,245 

2.20 

3.7 

25,001 — 50,000 pounds 


$1,049 

5.46 

3.2 

>50,000 pounds 


$1,344 

18.12 

4.0 

All Single Units ... 

Combination Trucks 

$3,638 

4.38 

10.9 

<50,000 pounds 


$231 

3.43 

0.7 

50,001 — 70,000 pounds 


$557 

5.21 

1.7 

70,001 — 75,000 pounds 


$452 

7.62 

1.4 

75,001 — 80,000 pounds 


$7,458 

8.65 

22.4 

80,001 — 100,000 pounds .... 


$594 

15.32 

1.8 

>100,001 pounds 


$462 

20.28 

1.4 

All Combinations . 


$9,754 

8.43 

29.4 

All Trucks 


$13,392 

6.74 

40.3 

All Revenues 


$33,233 

1.23 

100.0 


Figure 2 compares shares of cost responsibility under the TEA-21 program struc- 
ture with cost responsibility estimated in the 1997 HCAS based upon the distribu- 
tion of program costs during the 1994-1995 period. The small differences in pro- 
gram structure between TEA-21 and ISTEA are not large enough to substantially 
affect the relative cost responsibilities of different vehicle classes. Passenger vehicles 
have a slightly higher share of cost responsibility under TEA-21 while combinations 
have a slightly lower share. 
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Highway User Fee Payments 

Highway user charges are fees upon owners and operators of motor vehicles for 
their use of public highways. 

Historically, the primary purpose for imposing highway user fees at both the Fed- 
eral and State levels has been to raise revenues to finance highway improvement 
programs. This direct relationship between highway user fees and highway program 
funding is highlighted by the fact that the Federal Government and many States 
deposit large parts of their highway user fees in dedicated highway or transpor- 
tation trust funds rather than in the general fund. The linkage between highway 
user fees and highway program financing is central to HCASs which seek to deter- 
mine whether fees paid by each vehicle class cover costs occasioned by those vehi- 
cles. 

Current Federal highway user fees and rates are shown in Table 5. Federal high- 
way user taxes include taxes on various highway fuels, an excise tax on the sale 
of heavy trucks, a tax on tires weighing over 40 pounds, and a heavy vehicle use 
tax (H'^^T) on trucks with registered weights over 55,000 pounds. Each of these 
taxes has been in place for many years, although rates and the specific equipment 
that is taxed have changed from time to time. 

Table 5. Current Federal Highway User Tax Rates 


Current Tax 


Tax Rate Under Current Law 


Fuel 

Gasoline 

Diesel 

Alternative Fuels 

Vehicle Excise Tax 

Heavy Trucks >33,000 pounds, trailers >26,000pounds 
GVW. 

Tire Tax 

41 to 70 pounds 

71 to 90 pounds 

Over 90 pounds 


18.3 cents per gallon' 

24.3 cents per gallon' 

0 — 18.3 cents per gallon' 

12 percent of retail sales for new vehicles (trucks, tractors, or 
trailers) 

15 cents per pound over 40 pounds 

$4.50 plus 30 cents per pound over 70 pounds 

$10.50 plus 50 cents per pound over 90 pounds 
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Table 5. Current Federal Highway User Tax Rates — Continued 


Current Tax 

Tax Rate Under Current Law 

HVUT 

Annual tax on vehicles 55,000 pounds gross weight or 
more. 

$100 plus $22 per 1,000 pounds over 55,000 with an annual 
cap of $550 


^excludes 0.1 cents per gallon to Leaking Underground Storage Tank Fund 


Federal User Fee Payments by Vehicle Class 

When the 1997 HCAS was conducted, 4.3 cents per gallon of Federal fuel tax was 
dedicated for deficit reduction and was not considered a highway user fee. Proceeds 
of the 4.3 cents per gallon are now deposited in the HTF to be used for purposes 
eligible under TEA-21, and are now considered highway user fees. This change af- 
fects the relative shares of highway user fees paid by different vehicle classes. Table 
6 shows Federal highway user revenues (HURs) projected to be paid by different 
vehicle classes in 2000 under the current user fee structure. Passenger vehicles, 
which account for 93 percent of total highway travel, pay 68 percent of total Federal 
highway user fees. Combination trucks, on the other hand, pay 23 percent of total 
highway user fees even though they travel less than 5 percent of total mileage. 
Among the truck classes, user fees vary substantially by vehicle weight. Single unit 
trucks registered at 50,000 pounds or more pay 2.2 times as much per mile in Fed- 
eral user fees as single unit trucks registered at 25,000 pounds or less. User fees 
paid by combination trucks do not vary as much with weight as for single unit 
trucks, but the variation is still substantial. 


Table 6. 2000 Federal User Fee Payments by Vehicle Class Under the Current Federal User 

Charge Structure 
($ Millions) 

Vehicle Class/ Registered Weight 

Total User Fee 
Payments 

Cents per 
Mile 

Shares of 
Total (per- 
cent) 

Autos 


$14,819 

0.81 

44.6 

Pickups/Vans 


$7,416 

1.11 

22.3 

Buses 


$50 

0.67 

0.1 

All Passenger Vehicles 


$22,285 

0.89 

67.1 

Single Unit Trucks <25,000 pounds 


$1,853 

3.28 

5.6 

25,001 — 50,000 pounds 


$746 

3.88 

2.2 

>50,000 pounds 


$543 

7.32 

1.6 

All Single Units 


$3,142 

3.78 

9.5 



$332 

4.92 

1.0 

50,001 — 70,000 pounds 


$561 

5.25 

1.6 

70,001 — 75,000 pounds 


$402 

6.78 

1.2 

75,001 — 80,000 pounds 


$6,006 

6.97 

18.1 

80,001 — 100,000 pounds 


$300 

7.74 

0.9 

>100,001 pounds 


$205 

9.01 

0.6 

All Combinations 


$7,806 

6.75 

23.5 

All Trucks 


$10,948 

5.51 

32.9 

All Revenues 


$33,233 

1.23 

100.0 


Figure 3 summarizes the average Federal user fees paid per mile of travel by dif- 
ferent vehicle classes. 
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Figure 3 


Figure 4 compares shares of Federal highway user fees paid by passenger vehi- 
cles, single unit trucks, and combination trucks under the current user fee structure 
with shares estimated in the 1997 HCAS when proceeds of the 4.3 cents per gallon 
were dedicated for deficit reduction and not considered highway user fees. The share 
of Federal user fees estimated to be contributed by passenger vehicles in 2000 has 
increased by almost 4 percentage points while the share of total user fees paid by 
combination vehicles decreased by almost the same amount. This difference arises 
because combination vehicles also pay other Federal user charges that have not 
changed since 1997 except for a minor technical change in the taxation of tires on 
new vehicles. The higher fuel taxes thus have a relatively smaller effect on total 
user fees paid by combination vehicles than they have on total fees paid by pas- 
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2000 Federal Highway User Fee Equity Ratios 

The equity of highway user charges typically is measured in HCASs as the ratio 
of the shares of revenues contributed by each vehicle class to the shares of highway 
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costs that vehicle class occasions. This ratio is often called a revenue/cost ratio or 
an “equity ratio.” As discussed in the 1997 HCAS, highway agency costs are dif- 
ferent from the economic costs associated with the operation of different vehicle 
classes. Analyses of economic costs occasioned hy each vehicle class, which include 
environmental, safety, and delay costs imposed on others as well as pavement, 
bridge, and other infrastructure costs, are important in considering the economic ef- 
ficiency of highway user fees. However, HCASs traditionally have focused primarily 
on the equity of highway user fees as measured by the extent to which each vehicle 
class pays the share of highway agency costs for which it is responsible. Agency 
costs considered in HCASs do not reflect what transportation agencies should spend 
in various areas, but are estimates of how obligations actually are being distributed. 
The Department’s Surface Transportation Conditions and Performance report pro- 
vides overall estimates of investment requirements to meet system performance and 
condition objectives, although it does not suggest how much of those costs should 
be borne by Federal, State, and local transportation agencies. 

Table 7 shows estimated Federal equity ratios in 2000 under the current highway 
user charge structure and the TEA-21 program structure. Equity ratios estimated 
in the 1997 HCAS are shown for comparison. As a class, automobiles continue to 
pay about the same share of Federal highway user fees as their share of highway 
costs, and pickups and vans continue to pay substantially more than their share of 
highway costs. Differences in equity ratios between automobiles and other pas- 
senger vehicles are primarily attributable to the automobiles’ better fuel economy 
(higher miles per gallon) which means they pay less fuel tax per mile of travel than 
pickups and vans. 


Table 7. Ratios of 2000 Federal User Charges to Allocated Costs by Vehicle Class 



Vehicle Class/Registered Weight 

1997 HCAS Ratios 

Updated Ratios 

Autos 


1.0 

1.0 

Pickups/Vans 


1.4 

1.5 

Buses 


0.1 

0.2 

Passenger Vehicles 

Single Unit Trucks 

1.1 

1.1 

<25,000 pounds 


1.5 

1.5 

25,001 — 50,000 pounds 


0.7 

0.7 

> 50,001 pounds 


0.5 

0.4 

Total Single Unit .. 

Combination Trucks 

0.9 

0.9 

<50,000 pounds 


1.6 

1.4 

50,001 — 70,000 pounds 


1.1 

1.0 

70,001 — 75,000 pounds 


1.0 

0.9 

75,001 — 80,000 pounds 


0.9 

0.8 

80,001 — 100,000 pounds 


0.6 

0.5 

>100,001 pounds 


0.5 

0.4 



0.9 

0.8 

Total All Vehicles . 


1.0 

1.0 


User fee equity for single unit and combination trucks is highly dependent on the 
weight of the vehicles. As a class single units continue to pay about 90 percent of 
their Federal highway cost responsibility under the new user fee and TEA-21 pro- 
gram structure. In the 1997 HCAS combination trucks as a group were estimated 
to pay 90 percent of their highway cost responsibility in 2000, but under the new 
user fee and program structure, combinations will pay only about 80 percent of their 
cost responsibility. This reduction in the equity ratio for combination trucks pri- 
marily arises because combination trucks will pay a smaller share of Federal user 
fees under the new user fee structure than they did under the former fee structure 
while their share of cost responsibility remains virtually the same. For both single 
unit and combination trucks, there continue to be large differences in equity ratios 
for vehicles in different weight groups. 

Other Highway-Related Costs 

The 1997 HCAS included extensive discussions of highway-related costs that are 
not borne by transportation agencies, but by motorists or society at large. These 
costs include environmental, safety, congestion, and other costs associated with 
highway use. While transportation agencies do not bear these costs directly, their 
concern about such costs is evidenced by a broad range of regulatory and pro- 
grammatic initiatives to reduce crashes, emissions, and other consequences of high- 
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way use that create costs for society. Significant progress has been made in reducing 
many of these social costs of highway use, but substantial costs remain. As dis- 
cussed in the 1997 HCAS, crashes, congestion, air pollution, and noise are generally 
acknowledged to be the most significant social costs that can be quantified. 

As noted in the Introduction to this Addendum, the 1997 HCAS did not include 
estimates of air pollution costs. Work on a major EPA study on Benefits and Costs 
of the Clean Air Act was still underway which was relevant to estimates of air pol- 
lution costs associated with motor vehicle use. The Department postponed esti- 
mating highway-related air pollution costs until that work was completed and the 
same methods could be used for the Department’s highway cost allocation study. 

One point emphasized in the 1997 HCAS is the uncertainty surrounding esti- 
mates of most social costs of highway use. Differences between high and low cost 
estimates may vary by one or more orders of magnitude. Many factors contribute 
to this uncertainty including (1) the difficulty in isolating effects of highway-related 
factors from other factors that contribute to health and other social costs; (2) the 
site-specific nature of many social costs of highways; and (3) uncertainties in val- 
uing costs of premature deaths attributable to highway crashes and motor vehicle 
emissions. 

Highway-Related Air Pollution Costs 

Motor vehicles produce emissions that in sufficient pollutant concentrations can 
cause a variety of health and other impacts including shortness of breath, res- 
piratory and other disease, death, structural deterioration, crop damage, and de- 
creased visibility. Since 1970, the Federal Clean Air Act (CAA) and 1977 and 1990 
Clean Air Act Amendments (CAAA) have provided a framework for nationwide ef- 
forts to reduce motor vehicle and other sources of air pollution. Important provisions 
of those laws include establishment of National Ambient Air Quality Standards for 
key pollutants, requirements that States develop implementation plans for attaining 
those standards, and limits on allowable motor vehicle tailpipe emissions. The 
ISTEA and TEA-21 complement the CAA by providing funding to implement bal- 
anced transportation programs that will reduce emissions. 

In 1997, EPA developed a report. The Benefits and Costs of the Clean Air Act, 
1970-1990. This report reflects EPA’s findings and not necessarily those of other 
agencies in the Administration. Other agency’s concerns included, among other 
things, the methods used to estimate the number of premature deaths and illnesses 
avoided due to the CAA, and the methods used to value non-health related benefits. 
Part of these concerns arise from the no-control baseline EPA uses to estimate re- 
ductions that have been achieved in emissions since passage of the CAA. Mindful 
of other agencies concerns, this Addendum uses EPA’s estimates as an illustrative 
bounding case example of the impact of motor vehicle emissions. 

Table 8, based on data in EPA’s 1998 report, shows the estimated contribution 
of on-highway motor vehicles to total emissions for key air pollutants in 1990. The 
EPA estimates that in 1990 motor vehicles accounted for only 2 percent of total sul- 
fur dioxide emissions and 11 percent of total suspended particulate emissions. Con- 
versely, motor vehicles accounted for 70 percent of total carbon monoxide and 2/3 
of lead emissions. 


Table 8. Major Highway-Related Air Pollutants 


Pollutant Percent ot Total 1990 Emissions trom Highway Motor Vehicies (percent) 


Total Suspended Particulates 11.1 

Sultur Dioxide 2.4 

Nitrous Oxides 36.0 

Volatile Organic Compounds 37.1 

Carbon Monoxide 70.4 

Lead 66.7 


Despite the progress that has been made to date in reducing harmful motor vehi- 
cle emissions, air pollution remains a concern in many parts of the country. In its 
report. The Benefits and Costs of the Clean Air Act, 1970 — 1990, EPA estimates the 
economic benefits of air pollution reductions achieved under the CAA. Methods used 
by EPA in its 1998 study are the primary bases of air pollution cost estimates in 
this report. As noted in the Introduction, costs of air pollution estimated in this Ad- 
dendum are social and economic costs of air pollution, not the engineering costs to 
comply with standards or to mitigate adverse impacts as the term “costs” is often 
used in the environmental literature. 
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Table 9 shows estimates of economic costs associated with highway-related air 
pollution based upon data and methods used hy EPA in its study. Almost all costs 
are attrihutahle to mortality, chronic bronchitis, and other respiratory and heart 
diseases caused by inhalation of particulate matter, but some costs also arise from 
ozone, sulfur dioxide, nitrogen dioxide, and carbon monoxide. Other effects of air 
pollution including infant mortality, changes in pulmonary function, lung inflamma- 
tion, and reduced crop 3 delds are known to arise from air pollution but are not in- 
cluded in these costs because researchers have not yet quantified those effects. Fu- 
ture research should allow a more complete accounting of air pollution costs arising 
from motor vehicles and other sources. 

Table 9. Estimated Economic Costs of Motor Vehicle-Related Air Pollution in 2000i 


Pollutant 

Impact 

Costs of Rural 
Motor Vehicle 
Travel $1990 
(millions) 

Costs of 
Urban Motor 
Vehicle Travel 
$1990 (mil- 
lions) 

Costs of All 
Motor Vehicle 
Travel $1990 
(millions) 

Particulate Matter 

Mortality^ 

12,695 

3,683 

21,558 

6,232 

51 

31,162 

9,183 

51 

Sulfur dioxide, nitrogen diox- 
ide, carbon monoxide. 


0 


28 

16 

473 

Total 

16,406 

27,857 

AO.AAS-i 


^Costs for “criteria” pollutants only (does not include toxic pollutant costs). Excludes certain health-related costs and costs of reduced vis- 
ibility. crop damage, and material damage not quantified by EPA. 

^Mortality costs based on DOT’S $2.7 million estimated cost of a premature death. 

3 Does not include ozone mortality costs, which are highly uncertain. 

^ Comparable estimate using EPA’s value of life is $64,681. 

Source: Abt Associates, 1998, pages 9-11. 

Even costs quantified in Table 9 are highly uncertain due to data and methodo- 
logical limitations and should be viewed as indicative only of the order of magnitude 
of costs. Chemical processes that transform emissions into ozone, particulate matter, 
and other pollutants are very complex, as is the transport of pollutants from their 
source to where they ultimately affect human health. Sources of some pollutant 
types are not well understood, nor are some aspects of the health impacts due to 
motor vehicle emissions. Scientific data on relationships between air pollution and 
premature death also are weak in many cases. This Addendum does not fully dis- 
cuss these limitations and uncertainties. Technical reports by Systems Applications 
International(2) and Abt Associates,(3) from which air pollution cost estimates 
shown in Table 9 and subsequent tables are derived, discuss many of those factors 
and indicate areas where further research is needed. They also discuss the various 
empirical studies that have attempted to estimate economic costs for different pol- 
lutants and issues involved in extrapolating results of those case-specific studies to 
nationwide cost estimates. 

There is considerable debate about valuing economic costs of premature deaths as- 
sociated with air pollution. This debate is important because costs associated with 
premature deaths from particulate matter account for over three-quarters of total 
air pollution-related costs. 

In policy and regulatory analyses, EPA uses a value of $4.8 million to represent 
the cost of a premature death. This value is the mean of estimates from 26 studies 
dating back to the mid 1970’s that have attempted to place a value on the cost of 
premature deaths. Estimates from those studies range from $0.6 million to $13.5 
million, reflecting the large uncertainties in trying to estimate the public’s willing- 
ness to pay to avoid premature death. 

The Department of Transportation has adopted a value of $2.7 million per pre- 
mature death, based on a comprehensive 1991 study by the Urban Institute. While 
that study focused on the costs of premature deaths associated with highway crash- 
es, it drew upon many of the same studies that EPA used, and the results apply 
to premature deaths attributable to factors other than highway crashes. Both DOT 
and EPA have devoted significant efforts in developing these cost estimates, and 
while their costs differ somewhat, they fall within a much broader range of costs 
that have been estimated by others. 

The EPA’s study. The Benefits and Costs of the Clean Air Act, notes that the 
Science Advisory Board charged with reviewing the study recommended comparing 
cost estimates based upon EPA’s traditional value of life estimates with costs using 
an alternative approach for valuing costs of air pollution-related deaths. That ap- 
proach explicitly considers the number of years by which lives may be shortened as 
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a result of exposure to air pollution. Under this life-years lost approach, costs of pre- 
mature death are estimated to be about 55 percent of EPA’s value of $4.8 million 
per premature death. This translates into an average value of about $2.6 million 
per premature death, which coincidentally, is very close to the value DOT uses for 
the cost of premature deaths. The EPA has additional research underway in this 
area.y Figure 5 compares total motor vehicle-related air pollution costs estimated 
using dot’s cost of premature death with costs estimated using EPA’s value. As 
noted above, preliminary estimates using an alternative life-years lost approach 
would be slightly less than costs using the DOT cost estimates, but more work needs 
to be done to develop a consensus on the advisability and applicability of a life-years 
approach to valuing costs of premature death associated with air pollution and to 
refine those cost estimates. It is also important to note that data and methods used 
by EPA that were the basis for these cost estimates continue to be improved. 
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Air pollution costs attributable to motor vehicles were estimated by comparing 
levels of air pollution when all sources of pollution were present with air pollution 
when motor vehicle emissions were eliminated. Costs attributable to rural motor ve- 
hicle travel were estimated by eliminating all urban motor vehicle travel, and urban 
costs were estimated by eliminating rural travel. These methods were necessary to 
eliminate interactions between emissions in rural and urban areas that would make 
it impossible to estimate whether there are significant differences in costs associated 
with travel in rural and urban areas. 

About two-thirds of motor vehicle-related air pollution costs are attributable to 
urban travel and one-third to rural travel. As can be seen in Table 9, the sum of 
these costs for urban and rural travel individually is slightly greater than costs for 
all motor vehicle travel. This is explained by regional transport of both precursor 
emissions and air pollutants and the complex chemistry leading to the production 
of ozone and particulate matter. Figure 6 shows overall average air pollution costs 
per mile of travel in rural and urban areas. Average costs for rural travel are about 
1.5 cents per mile compared to 1.75 cents per mile for urban travel. Average costs 
for all motor vehicle travel are about 1.5 cents per mile. Costs for all travel are 
lower than would be expected based on costs for urban and rural travel alone be- 
cause, as noted above, total costs for all motor vehicle travel are less than the sum 
of costs of rural and urban travel when those costs are estimated individually. 
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Fkjure 6 Average Air PcMuiIcm) Coeis per MIe In Rr^el and Urten Aree» 


Source FPAVA esUnalos based on SAI and AM Associalas data. 

The average costs shown in Figure 6 mask large differences in highway-related 
air pollution costs in various parts of the country. They also do not reflect dif- 
ferences in costs associated with travel by different vehicle classes. 

While the uncertainty of cost estimates was emphasized in technical reports sub- 
mitted by consultants for this study, no explicit range of high, medium, and low esti- 
mates of motor vehicle-related air pollution costs was developed. A recent study of 
air pollution costs attributable to motor vehicles by Mark Delucchi and Donald 
McCubbin estimated that costs range from 0.9 to 14 cents per mile. (4) This is a wide 
range, but it is consistent with ranges estimated for other social costs of highway 
use. 

A major source of variation in estimates of air pollution costs attributable to 
motor vehicles is whether or not road dust is included. The EPA does not classify 
road dust as a pollutant attributable to motor vehicles, but others have included 
road dust in cost estimates. 

Table 10 shows high, medium, and low estimates of the costs of air pollution at- 
tributable to motor vehicle use along with the costs of crashes, congestion, and noise 
that were included in the 1997 HCAS. The mid-range air pollution cost estimate is 
taken from costs shown in Table 9. The EPA did not develop ranges of motor-vehi- 
cle-related air pollution costs; high and low cost estimates shown in Table 10 are 
taken from McCubbin and Delucchi’s estimates of total social costs of motor vehicle 
use. None of the air pollution cost estimates include costs associated with road dust 
stirred up by the passage of motor vehicles. 

Table 10. 2000 High, Mid-Range, and Low Estimates for Sooial Costs of Motor Vehicle Use 

($ Millions) 


High Mid-Range Low 


Congestion $181,635 $61,761 $16,352 

Crash Costs $839,463 $339,886 $120,580 

Air Pollution $349,100 $40,443 $30,300 

Noise $11,446 $4,336 $1,214 

Total $1,533,344 $446,319 $170,246 


Crash costs represent the largest social cost of motor vehicle use shown in Table 
10 across all cost ranges. The high estimate of air pollution costs ranks second 
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among high cost estimates, but mid-range estimates of congestion costs are 60 per- 
cent higher than corresponding estimates of air pollution costs. 

For each of the impact areas shown in Table 10 the mid-range estimate is closer 
to the low than to the high estimate. This is another reflection of uncertainties sur- 
rounding economic costs of highway use. The high cost estimates often include costs 
which some analysts do not believe should be attributed to highway use, costs that 
are difficult to quantify, or costs for which only limited evidence exists. Also, the 
high range costs generally include the highest values that have been estimated for 
key cost components from among the various studies that have been done whereas 
mid-range costs typically use values that approximately reflect mean values esti- 
mated in other studies. Mid-range cost estimates rely on the soundest evidence 
available to date for each impact area, but are subject to change over time as new 
research results become available. 

Figure 7 compares highway agency costs with social costs of highway use. Social 
costs are broken into costs borne by highway users (congestion costs and most crash 
costs) and costs borne by non-users (air pollution, noise, and a small share of crash 
costs). While most social costs of highways included in Figure 7 are borne by high- 
way users, the $90 billion borne by society in general is significant. 
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Air Pollution Costs Attributable to Different Vehicle Classes 

Table 11 shows percentages of different types of emissions attributable to the ve- 
hicle classes included in EPA models. These vehicle classes do not correspond well 
with vehicle classes used by the Department for highway cost allocation and truck 
size and weight analyses. In particular, most of the trucks with three or more axles 
are all grouped in the EPA class of heavy duty diesel vehicles. Thus, it is difficult 
to directly use the EPA models to estimate air pollution costs attributable to the 
different highway cost allocation study vehicle classes. 

Table 11. Distribution ot Various Emissions by Vehicle Class 
Percent 


LD Gas 

LD Gas 

LD Gas 

HD Gas 

LD Die- 

LD Die- 

HD 

Diesel 

Vehi- 

cles 

Vehi- 

Trucks 

Trucks 

Vehi- 

sel Ve- 

sel 

cles 

1 

2 

cles 

hicles 

Trucks 


Motor- 

cycles 


Total 


SOA 51 15 10 5 0 0 17 1 99 

SOx 45 15 8 3 0 0 29 0 100 

NOx 42 29 0 4 0 0 25 0 100 
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Table 11. Distribution of Various Emissions by Vehicle Class — Continued 

Percent 


LD Gas 

LD Gas 

LD Gas 

HD Gas 

LD Die- 

LD Die- 

HD 

Diesel 

Vehi- 

cles 

Motor- 

cycles 


Vehi- 

Trucks 

Trucks 

Vehi- 

sel Ve- 

sel 

Total 

cles 

1 

2 

cles 

hicles 

Trucks 



VOC 

PMio 

PM, coarse 

PM2.5 

Group 1 .... 

Group 2 .... 

Group 3 .... 

LD Gas Vehicle — gas-powered automobile 

LD Gas Truck 1 — gas-powered trucks weighing 6,000 pounds or less (pickups, vans, etc.) 

LD Gas Truck 2 — gas powered trucks weighing between 6,001 and 8,500 pounds 

HD Gas Vehicles — gas powered trucks and buses weighing more than 8,500 pounds 

LD Diesel Vehicle — Diesel-powered automobiles 

LD Diesel Trucks — diesel-powered trucks weighing 8,500 pounds or less 

HD Diesel Vehicles — diesel-powered vehicles weighing more than 8,500 

SOA — secondary organic aerosols 

SOx — sulfur dioxide 

NOx — nitrogen oxide 

VOC — Volatile organic compounds 

PMio — directly emitted particulate matter less than 10 microns 

PM, coarse — directly emitted particulate matter between 10 and 2.5 microns 

PM 2 . 5 — directly emitted particulate matter less than 2.5 microns 

Group 1 — VOC and NOx, the primary precursor emissions for ozone 

Group 2 — Group 1 plus PM 2 . 5 , SOx, and SOA, precursors for both ozone and PM formation 

Group 3 — Group 2 plus ammonia, a precursor for both ozone and PM formation 


60 

30 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

100 

26 

7 

4 

3 

0 

0 

59 

0 

99 

47 

12 

7 

4 

0 

0 

29 

0 

99 

19 

6 

3 

3 

0 

0 

68 

0 

99 

50 

29 

0 

4 

0 

0 

16 

0 

99 

50 

28 

0 

4 

0 

0 

17 

0 

100 

50 

28 

1 

4 

0 

0 

17 

0 

100 


Except for PMio and PM 2 . 5 , automobiles account for the largest share of various 
motor vehicle emissions. Because of the complex chemical processes by which emis- 
sions are transformed into particulate matter, ozone, and other secondary pollut- 
ants, and variations in the transport of pollutants in different regions of the coun- 
try, relative emissions attributable to different vehicle classes cannot be directly 
translated into relative air pollution costs without detailed air quality modeling that 
was beyond the scope of this project. For instance, while heavy trucks account for 
a large share of particulate emissions, they account for a smaller share of costs be- 
cause significant portions of particulate matter are formed through chemical reac- 
tions involving other compounds emitted predominantly by light trucks and pas- 
senger vehicles. 

Four vehicle classes are responsible for 99 percent of all emissions: automobiles; 
pickups, vans, and sport utility vehicles; heavy duty gas vehicles; and heavy duty 
diesel vehicles. Other vehicle classes have much less VMT, and thus their total 
emissions are lower, although emissions per mile of travel would be comparable. 
The emissions modeling approach used in this study did not differentiate emissions 
more finely than the eight vehicle classes shown in Table 11. While the relative 
emissions shown in Table 11 do not directly correspond to the relative contribution 
to pollution and pollution-related costs for different vehicle classes, they do indicate 
the relative order of magnitude of the contribution by different vehicle classes. Fur- 
ther work is underway to improve estimates of emissions by different vehicle classes 
under a variety of operating conditions. This work should improve the ability to esti- 
mate the relative contribution to air pollution costs by different vehicle classes. 

Table 12 uses the percentages from Table 11 to estimate total costs attributable 
to the four EPA vehicle classes that account for the majority of costs along with the 
average costs per mile of travel for each vehicle class. Costs are estimated by taking 
proportions of total precursor emissions for each vehicle class, based upon the Group 
3 set of emissions shown in Table 11, and multiplying by total air pollution costs. 
Costs per mile are estimated by dividing total costs for each vehicle class by the 
VMT for that class. Passenger vehicles (automobiles, pickups and vans) account for 
about three-quarters of total estimated costs. Costs per mile for pickups and vans 
are closer to those of trucks than they are to costs per mile for automobiles because 
pickups and vans are not subject to the same tailpipe emissions standards as auto- 
mobiles and because they get poorer fuel economy than automobiles. 
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Table 12. Air Pollution Costs Attributable to Different Vehicle Classes 


Vehicle Class 


Total Estimated Cost Cents Per Mile of 
($1990 millions) Travel 


Autorrobiles 

Pickups, Vans 

Gasoline Vehicles > 8,500 pounds 
Diesel Vehicles > 8,500 pounds ... 
Overall 


$20,343 

1.1 

$11,324 

2.6 

$1,699 

3.0 

$6,794 

3.9 

$40,443 

1.5 


Marginal Costs of Highway Use 

Marginal costs of highway use reflect changes in total costs associated with an 
additional increment of travel. Marginal costs include incremental costs to the high- 
way user (e.g., added vehicle operating cost and travel time), costs to public agencies 
(added use-related rehabilitation and maintenance costs), and external costs such as 
air pollution and congestion costs imposed on others. Many marginal costs vary by 
either location of travel or time-of-day. For instance, incremental pavement deterio- 
ration associated with an extra mile of travel by particular vehicle classes depends 
on the design and condition of the pavement upon which they travel, temperature, 
and other local characteristics. Congestion costs associated with an additional mile 
of travel on low-volume rural Interstate highways are negligible, but costs on urban 
Interstate highways may be high, particularly during peak periods when traffic vol- 
umes are greatest. 

With the exception of their own travel time, vehicle operating costs, and perhaps 
risks of having a crash, highway users normally do not consider many of these mar- 
ginal costs when deciding whether to make a trip. In general, economic efficiency 
would be enhanced if users had to pay those marginal costs they do not consider 
in trip-making decisions. 

Since many marginal costs vary according to when or where a trip is made, 
charges based on average costs will not necessarily promote improved economic effi- 
ciency. To achieve the greatest degree of efficiency, fees reflecting the marginal costs 
of trips made in various locations at various times of the day should be charged. 
Then, only trips whose benefits equal or exceed the full cost of the trip would be 
made. 

Table 13 shows estimates of marginal pavement, congestion, crash, air pollution, 
and noise costs in 2000 for selected vehicles operating under different conditions. 
Costs reflect typical or average conditions; in certain locations, costs could be ex- 
pected to vary from values shown. The relative costs of pavement damage, conges- 
tion, crashes, air pollution, and noise for different vehicle classes operating in rural 
and urban areas are as important as the individual costs themselves. 

Table 13. 2000 Pavement, Congestion, Crash, Air Pollution, and Noise Costs tor Illustrative 
Vehicles Linder Specific Conditions 





Cents per Mile 



Vehicle Class/Highway Class 

Pave- 

ment 

Con- 

gestion 

Crash 

Air Pol- 
lution 

Noise 

Total 


0 

0.78 

0.98 

1.14 

0.01 

2.91 


0.1 

7.70 

1.19 

1.33 

0.09 

10.41 

140 kip 4-axle S.U. Truck/Rural Interstate 

1.0 

2.45 

0.47 

3.85 

0.09 

7.86 

40 kip 4-axle S.U. Truck/Urban Interstate 

3.1 

24.48 

0.86 

4.49 

1.50 

34.43 

60 kip 4-axle S.U. Truck/Rural Interstate 

5.6 

3.27 

0.47 

3.85 

0.11 

13.3 


18.1 

32.64 

0.86 

4.49 

1.68 

57.77 


3.3 

1.88 

0.88 

3.85 

0.17 

10.08 


10.5 

18.39 

1.15 

4.49 

2.75 

37.28 


12.7 

2.23 

0.88 

3.85 

0.19 

19.85 


40.9 

20.06 

1.15 

4.49 

3.04 

69.64 




NOTE: S.U. = Single Unit, Comb. = Combination; Air pollution costs are averages of costs of travel on all rural and urban highway classes, 
not just Interstate. Available data do not allow differences in air pollution costs for heavy truck classes to be distinguished. 


Pavement costs represent the contribution of a mile of travel by different vehicles 
to pavement deterioration and the costs of repairing the damage. Congestion costs 
reflect the value of added travel time due to additional small increments of traffic. 
Crash costs include medical costs, property damage, lost productivity, pain and suf- 
fering, and other costs associated with highway crashes. Air pollution costs are 
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measured in terms of the cost of premature death, illness, and other effects of var- 
ious highway-related emissions. Noise costs reflect changes in the value of adjacent 
properties caused by motor vehicle-related noise. 

Marginal air pollution costs are particularly difficult to estimate because they are 
influenced by other sources of pollution in an area, climatic and atmospheric condi- 
tions, the complex chemistry of secondary pollutant formation, and other factors 
that vary over time and location. Not only do emissions per mile of travel vary de- 
pending on local conditions, but more importantly, contributions of those emissions 
to changes in pollutant concentrations and to health and other air pollution-related 
costs vary widely. 

Marginal air pollution costs were estimated for this study by first estimating dif- 
ferences in air pollution concentrations with and without highway traffic. Costs of 
the air pollution attributable to motor vehicle use were then estimated based on 
marginal costs of changes in pollutant concentrations estimated in other recent 
studies and used by EPA in its study. The Benefits and Costs of the Clean Air Act, 
1970 — 1990. Finally, per-mile costs were estimated by dividing total costs by VMT. 
While strictly speaking these are average rather than marginal costs with respect 
to VMT, they are derived from estimates of the marginal costs of changes in air pol- 
lution concentrations. Furthermore changes in air pollution concentrations with and 
without motor vehicle emissions were less than 10 percent at most locations where 
changes were estimated. Since resource constraints did not allow direct estimation 
of marginal air pollution costs of motor vehicle use, the average cost estimates are 
used to approximate marginal costs. 

Separate estimates were made of costs of rural and urban travel but those esti- 
mates do not show the large variations that occur in specific rural or urban loca- 
tions. No separate estimates were made for travel on different highway functional 
classes. Costs for different vehicle classes are estimated simply on the basis of rel- 
ative emissions. Considerable work remains to improve estimates of marginal air 
pollution costs by different vehicle classes. 

While marginal pavement, safety, congestion, and noise costs more closely rep- 
resent true marginal costs than do marginal air pollution costs, they all represent 
average or typical marginal costs estimated for a broad cross section of Interstate 
highways. Costs at specific locations could vary considerably from costs shown, espe- 
cially for noise costs which, like air pollution costs, are subject to many external fac- 
tors. 

Variations in marginal costs among vehicles and locations are not uniform; they 
are highly dependent on the type of cost being considered. Pavement, congestion, air 
pollution, and noise costs are higher in urban areas than rural areas, but marginal 
crash costs are higher in rural areas, reflecting the higher fatality rates for travel 
in rural areas. Cost differences among vehicle classes also vary widely. The 80,000 
pound 6-axle combination truck operating in urban areas, has marginal costs many 
times greater than those of autos operating in rural areas, but marginal costs for 
60,000 pound combination trucks operating in rural areas are less than marginal 
costs of automobiles operating on congested urban Interstate highways. 

Figure 8 shows high and low ranges of air pollution, noise, congestion, and crash 
cost estimates along with best estimates (middle range) of those costs based upon 
the best research in each area. The large uncertainty surrounding these estimates 
suggests that caution should be exercised in making decisions that could signifi- 
cantly influence either user costs or highway investment based upon these social 
costs. 
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Highway marginal costs cannot directly be separated into Federal and non-Fed- 
eral costs. Costs result from travel on all highways and to one extent or another 
affect all segments of society and all geographic areas. All units of government 
working together have joint responsibilities to take appropriate steps to reduce 
these costs. These steps may include mitigating costs through regulatory means, 
making investment decisions that contribute toward reducing highway marginal 
costs, or using pricing mechanisms to more nearly reflect marginal costs in the 
prices that motorists pay for highway transportation. 

While highway marginal costs cannot be assigned to one level of government or 
another, there is an interest in how close current Federal user fees are to efficient 
fees. To compare cost allocations based on efficiency criteria with Federal user fee 
payments by different vehicles, marginal costs must be distributed among different 
levels of government. The 1982 Federal HCAS distributed marginal costs in propor- 
tion to the shares of total highway user revenues produced at each level of govern- 
ment on the grounds that this would leave the relative roles of each level of govern- 
ment for financing and charging for highways unchanged. The same approach is 
used in this study. 

Table 14 compares the estimated Federal shares of marginal costs from Table 13 
to Federal highway cost responsibility estimated in the equity analysis and to Fed- 
eral user fees paid by different vehicle classes. Comparing Federal user fees with 
the Federal share of marginal costs reflects the efficiency of the user fee structure 
while comparing user fees to program cost responsibility is a measure of equity. 
Marginal costs and program costs are estimated by different methods for completely 
different purposes and cannot be added together. 

Table 14. 2000 Comparison of Assumed Federal Share of Marginal Highway Cosfs to Federal 
Agency Costs and Federal User Fees 
(cents per mile) 


Vehicle Class/Highway Class 


Marginal 

Costs 


Federal 

Program 

Costs 


Federal 
User Fees 



0.9 

0.4 

0.8 


3.1 

1.8 

0.8 

40 kip 4-axle S.U. Truck/Rural Interstate 

2.4 

2.1 

12.4 

40 kip 4-axle S.U. Truck/Urban Interstate 

10.3 

4.6 

12.4 

60 kip 4-axle S.U. Truck/Rural Interstate 

4.0 

8.6 

14.0 

60 kip 4-axle S.U. Tmck/Urban Interstate 

17.3 

15.3 

14.0 
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Table 14. 2000 Comparison of Assumed Federal Share of Marginal Highway Cosfs to Federal 
Agency Costs and Federal User Fees — Continued 
(cents per mile) 


Vehicle Class/Highway Class 

Marginal 

Costs 

Federal 

Program 

Costs 

Federal 
User Fees 

60 kip 5-axle Comb*/Rural Interstate 

3.0 

3.3 

6.9 

60 kip 5-axle Comb*/Urban Interstate 

11.2 

8.1 

6.9 

80 kip 5-axle Comb*/Rural Interstate 

5.9 

9.5 

7.4 

80 kip 5-axle Comb*/Urban Interstate 

20.9 

21.2 

7.4 


Federal program costs are greater than the estimated Federal share of marginal 
costs for rural travel by heavy single unit trucks and combinations, but less than 
marginal costs for automobiles and light single unit trucks. Marginal costs of con- 
gestion, noise, and safety are relatively low in rural areas, and overall agency cost 
responsibility in rural areas exceeds marginal costs for all but the lightest vehicle 
classes. In urban areas the opposite is true. Not only are costs of congestion, air 
pollution, and noise higher in urban than rural areas, but marginal pavement costs 
also are higher, reflecting among other things the higher construction costs in urban 
areas and the delay incurred by users when pavements are being rehabilitated. Fed- 
eral user fees per mile of travel exceed marginal costs of rural travel for all vehicle 
classes except automobiles. Marginal costs of urban travel exceed Federal user fees 
per mile for all vehicle classes except the light single unit truck. 

There currently are no Federal, State, or local user fees imposed that directly re- 
flect congestion, air pollution, noise, or other external costs of highway use. There 
is interest, however, among some State and local agencies in exploring the feasi- 
bility of variable or time-of-day pricing to help manage highway travel in certain 
corridors. For instance on State Route 91 in California, four additional lanes were 
constructed with private funds on which tolls are charged that vary by time of day. 
A project is underway in San Diego under the Value Pricing Pilot Program that has 
tolls which vary according to the level of congestion. 

Fees on “gross emitters,” the most polluting of vehicles that are responsible for 
large percentages of total pollutants, have been suggested as a way to charge the 
worst polluters for air pollution costs they impose, and general increases in fuel 
taxes have also been suggested to address air pollution costs. A gross emitter tax 
could directly reflect air pollution costs, but questions of equity and other implemen- 
tation issues have prevented such a tax from being implemented to date. General 
fuel tax increases implemented at the local level would not be as sensitive to factors 
affecting air pollution as the gross emitter tax, but could reflect regional differences 
in air pollution costs. 

While there are opportunities at the local level to develop user fees that could re- 
flect congestion, air pollution, and other external costs, implementing charges that 
could reflect the locational and temporal variability or most such costs would be dif- 
ficult. 


Summary and Conclusions 

Since the 1997 HCAS was completed, several changes affecting conclusions about 
the equity and economic efficiency of Federal highway user fees have occurred. First 
and most importantly, proceeds of 4.3 cents per gallon of Federal fuel taxes have 
been shifted from the General Fund where they were dedicated to deficit reduction 
to the Highway Trust Fund where they may be used for highway-related purposes 
under the new TEA-21 legislation. Second, TEA-21 significantly increased total au- 
thorizations for highway, transit and related purposes and shifted the distribution 
of funding among different program areas. Third, additional information has been 
developed concerning air pollution-related costs of highway use which fills a large 
gap in estimates of social and marginal costs of highway travel. 

From an equity perspective, the most significant change is an increased spread 
in ratios of user fee payments to highway cost responsibility between lighter vehi- 
cles and heavier vehicles. Table 7 showed that equity ratios for the heaviest single 
unit trucks and all the weight groups of combination trucks went down. Now only 
the very lightest combination trucks pay their share of Federal highway cost respon- 
sibility. The most common combination vehicles, those registered at weights be- 
tween 75,000 and 80,000 pounds, now pay only 80 percent of their share of Federal 
highway costs and combinations registered between 80,000 and 100,000 pounds pay 
only half their share of Federal highway costs. Any future increase in Federal fuel 
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taxes without corresponding increases in taxes on the heaviest trucks will further 
exacerbate the underpayment of Federal user fees by heavy trucks. 

Changes in program composition and funding levels between ISTEA and TEA-21 
did not have a large effect on the relative cost responsibility of different vehicle 
classes. Much larger changes in relative program funding levels would be required 
to substantially affect cost responsibility, and the flexibility for States to shift funds 
from one program to another would temper even large changes in program composi- 
tion. 

Economic costs of motor vehicle-related air pollution remain large, even though 
substantial progress has been made in abating emissions through a variety of initia- 
tives. While average air pollution costs per mile of travel in rural areas are not 
much lower than average costs of urban travel — 1.5 cents per mile in rural areas 
compared to 1.75 cents per mile in urban areas — care must be exercised in inter- 
preting these results because they mask real differences in air pollution-related 
costs of motor vehicle use in different areas. Air pollution costs of travel in very 
rural areas away from population centers would be lower than the average rural 
costs shown in this report, and likewise, costs of travel in urban areas with the 
highest ambient air pollution levels would be higher than average costs of urban 
travel shown in this report. Air pollution is one of the most difficult social costs of 
highway use to evaluate from a policy perspective because effects vary geographi- 
cally and spill over to other areas in ways that vary from region to region. More 
research will be needed to further refine estimates of marginal air pollution costs 
in various locations. 

The Department plans to update the 1997 HCAS before the next surface transpor- 
tation reauthorization. Potential options to improve overall user fee equity will be 
examined in greater depth in that study and additional research to improve esti- 
mates of air pollution and other social costs of highway travel will be conducted. 

Footnotes 

1. McCubbin, Donald and Delucchi, Mark, “The Annualized Social Cost of Motor- 
Vehicle Use in the U.S., 1990-91: Summary of Theory, Data, Methods, and Results.” 
Institute of Transportation Studies, University of California, Davis. UCD-ITS-RR- 
96-3 (1), 1998, p.55. 

2. Douglas, Sharon G., et. al., Air-Pollution-Related Social Costs of On-Highway 
Motor Vehicles, Part 1: Air Quality Modeling, Systems Applications International, 
June 1998. 

3. Abt Associates, Air-Pollution-Related Social Costs of On-Highway Motor Vehi- 
cles, Part 2: Physical and Economic Valuation Modeling, June 1998. 

4. McCubbin and Delucchi, 1997. 


Attachment 2: Emissions Effects of Atlanta Speed Study 
Memorandum 

To: Southern Environmental Law Center 
Erom: Brian Grady and Norm Marshall 
Subject: Atlanta Non- Attainment Area Speed Study 
Date: 20 July 2001 

Introduction 

In February 2000, we were retained by the Southern Environmental Law Center 
(SELC) to review the 2001-2003 Transportation Improvement Program (TIP), the 
2025 Regional Transportation Plan (RTP), and the Conformity Determination Re- 
port (CDR) prepared by the Atlanta Regional Commission (ARC). In our initial cri- 
tique, we demonstrated that observed freeway speeds were much higher than the 
speeds in the ARC travel demand model using data from the Georgia Navigator In- 
telligent Transportation System (ITS). Furthermore, we demonstrated that the 
major discrepancy between observed and modeled freeway speeds resulted in a sig- 
nificant underestimation of mobile source nitrogen oxide (NOx) emissions. 

In October 2000, the Georgia Regional Transportation Authority (GRTA) commis- 
sioned a speed study to examine and update the parameters used in developing 
peak and off-peak speeds in the ARC regional travel demand model. The final draft 
of the study conducted by Wilbur Smith Associates (WSA) was released in January 
2001. The findings of the Atlanta Non-Attainment Area Speed Study substantiate 
and validate our earlier findings and conclusions. Specifically, that observed freeway 
speeds in the Atlanta non-attainment area are higher than the freeway speeds mod- 
eled in the ARC travel demand model, and produce much higher NOx emissions 
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than calculated in the conformity process. After correcting for this error, the NOx 
emissions exceed the allowable amount by a wide margin. 

Speed Study Findings 

The Final Draft of the Atlanta Non-Attainment Area Speed Study was prepared 
by Wilbur Smith Associates on behalf of the Georgia Regional Transportation Au- 
thority. After analyzing the speed data collected for the region’s freeways, three 
trends were evident when comparing the observed speeds against the modeled ARC 
speeds. These findings are presented on page 35 of the speed study. 

(With exception of the central business district (CBD) area, off peak observed 
weighted speeds are higher than the peak speeds and fairly constant across area 
types at close to 60 miles per hour (MPH). 

(The observed peak-period speeds vary considerably without a discernable pattern: 
from 31.9 MPH during the AM peak to 57.7 MPH during the PM peak in the CBD 
area and from 36.7 MPH in the Suburban area during the PM peak to 57.0 MPH 
in the Exurban/Rural area during the PM peak. 

(Observed speeds are consistently higher than modeled speeds (9 out of 12 aver- 
ages are higher) and in some cases the difference is relatively large (5 averages are 
more than 10 MPH higher). 

Table 10.2.1 on page 35 of the speed study contains the observed weighted aver- 
age speeds and weighted ARC modeled speeds for freeways. The same data is pre- 
sented here in Table 1. 

Table 1: Observed Weighted Average Freeway Speeds 


Area Type 

Period 

Observed 
Weighted Avg. 
Speed (MPH) 

Weighted ARC 
Modeled Speed 
(MPH) 

CBD 

AM Peak 

31.9 

21.1 


Off Peak 

40.0 

22.8 


PM Peak 

57.7 

20.7 

Urban 

AM Peak 

40.1 

41.3 


Off Peak 

59.8 

50.2 


PM Peak 

50.4 

43.9 

Suburban 

AM Peak 

54.4 

47.2 


Off Peak 

59.9 

43.9 


PM Peak 

36.7 

37.7 

Exurban/Rural 

AM Peak 

40.9 

53.5 


Off Peak 

58.8 

45.1 


PM Peak 

57.0 

51.9 


The authors of the speed study concluded the following about the Volume Delay 
Functions (VDF) and resulting model freeway speeds used in the ARC regional trav- 
el demand model: 

In conclusion, it appears that the existing shape of the existing ARC regional 
travel demand model VDF freeway curves is not supported by the observed speed 
data and additional samples are required at higher V/C ratios to better estimate the 
shape at the higher V/C ratios. Further with many observed speeds generally higher 
than what the VDF curve would estimate, it is likely that the overall freeway aver- 
age speed is underestimated. 

We are in complete agreement with this conclusion, as we drew the same conclu- 
sion about the ARC model freeway speeds after examining data collected by the 
Georgia Navigator ITS. Prior to the speed study, the most comprehensive speed data 
available in the region were those collected by the Georgia Navigator ITS. In par- 
ticular, there are 14 Autoscope stations located on 1-75 and 1-85 that are judged 
by the Georgia Department of Transportation (GDCT) to be the most accurate in 
the system. These installations include advanced video equipment that measure 
speed within each travel lane continuously. 

Data for 1 weekday per month were obtained from GDCT for the previous 13 
months (January 1999 — January 2000), with data summarized for each of 24 hours 
by each lane. Average daily speeds were calculated from these summaries.! Figure 
1 on the next page shows these speeds by location compared to final adjusted travel 
speeds for the 2000 ARC model. 

The ARC dismissed our initial comments regarding the discrepancy between ob- 
served and modeled freeway speeds. ARC claimed we had relied on data from a 
sample that was not only small but also inaccurate. However, the data from the 
Georgia Navigator ITS and the findings in the speed study, which collected speed 
data for hundreds of roadway segments, tell the same story. The VDF freeway 
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curves used in the ARC model yield speeds that are much lower than observed 
speeds. 

Figun 1: ARC Mochl Sp9Q<ls Compand with Goorgia Navigator ITS Spaod Data 
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SB 175 / 185 NEAR COURTLAND ST 
SB 175 / 185 NEAR TENTH ST 
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Impact on Mobile Source Emissions 

As a short-term improvement, the study recommends the development of a post- 
processor to predict speeds based on data in the study for use in the State Imple- 
mentation Plan and Conformity Determination. This post-processor would estimate 
speeds based on enhanced VDF curves and volume output from the ARC regional 
travel demand model. The authors of the study recognize the importance of post- 
processing the ARC model speeds because the MOBILESb emission factor model is 
extremely sensitive to speed inputs. 

Despite recognizing the problem with ARC modeled freeway speeds, enhanced 
VDF curves were not generated by WSA to facilitate development of a post-proc- 
essor. Citing insufficient data, new enhanced VDF curves were not developed. The 
speed study identifies a problem, but does not provide any practical means of fixing 
it. The study is therefore incomplete. This is particularly disturbing because the de- 
velopment of new VDF curves was an explicit part of GRTA’s speed study project 
when the Request For Qualifications (RFQ) was issued. 

The discrepancy between observed and modeled freeway speeds has a significant 
impact on mobile source nitrogen oxide emissions. This fact may partially explain 
why the authors don’t suggest implementing many of the recommended improve- 
ments until 2006 and beyond. To quantify the emission impacts from underesti- 
mation of freeway speeds, we have calculated 2003 nitrogen oxide emissions from 
freeways using both sets of speeds presented in Table 1 of this memorandum (Table 
10.2.1 in the speed study). Table 2 contains NOx emissions from freeways using the 
observed weighted average speeds by time period and area type. Table 3 contains 
NOx emissions from freeways using the weighted ARC modeled speeds by time pe- 
riod and area type. 
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Table 2: NOx Emissions From Freeways Using Observed Weighted Average Speeds 


Observed 


Area 

Time Period 

2003 ARC Vehicle 
Miles 

Weighted 

Avg. 

Speed 

(MPH) 

2003 MOBILESb 
Emission Factor 
(grams/mile) 

Total Emissions 
(grams) 

CBD 

AM 

230,407 

31.9 

1.595 

367,498 


Off 

245,594 

40.0 

1.631 

400,564 


PM 

782,192 

57.7 

2.236 

1,748,982 

Urban 

AM 

1,639,888 

40.1 

1.631 

2,674,657 


Off 

1,851,089 

59.8 

2.363 

4,374,122 


PM 

5,105,091 

50.4 

1.815 

9,265,740 

Suburban 

AM 

4,223,728 

54.4 

2.011 

8,493,916 


Off 

4,813,253 

59.9 

2.363 

11,373,717 


PM 

12,970,190 

36.7 

1.611 

20,894,976 

Exurban/rural 

AM 

3,436,841 

40.9 

1.639 

5,632,983 


Off 

3,946,154 

58.8 

2.299 

9,072,207 


PM 

10,424,177 

57.0 

2.177 

22,693,433 

Total Daily Emissions (tons/day) .. 





106.9 







Table 3: NOx Emissions From Freeways Using Weighted ARC Modeled Speeds 


Area 

Time Period 

2003 ARC Vehicle 
Miles 

Weighted 
ARC Mod- 
eled 
Speed 
(MPH) 

2003 MOBILESb 
Emission Factor 
(grams/mile) 

Total Emissions 
(grams) 

CBD 

AM 

230,407 

21.1 

1.630 

375,563 


Off 

245,594 

22.8 

1.616 

396,880 


PM 

782,192 

20.7 

1.630 

1,274,973 

Urban 

AM 

1,639,888 

41.3 

1.639 

2,687,776 


Off 

1,851,089 

50.2 

1.815 

3,359,726 


PM 

5,105,091 

43.9 

1.670 

8,525,502 

Suburban 

AM 

4,223,728 

47.2 

1.710 

7,222,574 


Off 

4,813,253 

43.9 

1.670 

8,038,132 


PM 

12,970,190 

37.7 

1.616 

20,959,827 

Exurban/rural 

AM 

3,436,841 

53.5 

2.011 

6,911,487 


Off 

3,946,154 

45.1 

1.682 

6,637,430 


PM 

10,424,177 

51.9 

1.909 

19,899,754 

Total Daily Emissions (tons/day) .. 





95.1 







Total daily NOx emissions from freeways are estimated as 106.9 tons/day when 
observed weighted average freeway speeds from the speed study are used in the 
emissions calculation. Total daily NOx emissions from freeways are only estimated 
as 95.1 tons/day when weighted ARC modeled freeway speeds are used in the emis- 
sions calculation. Therefore, by using incorrect freeway speeds which are less than 
actual observed speeds in the emissions analysis, NOx emissions are underesti- 
mated by 11.8 tons/day. This represents 11 percent of the total freeway emissions. 

The speed study also presented speed data for Class I, Class II and Class III Arte- 
rials as well as Class I Collectors. Observed weighted average and weighted ARC 
modeled speeds by time period and area type for these facilities were also tabulated. 
We conducted an emissions analysis for each of these facilities using the observed 
and modeled speeds as was done previously for freeways. Table 4 contains the re- 
sults of this emissions analysis. Despite some inconsistencies between observed and 
modeled speeds on these facilities, the impact on emissions is slight given the na- 
ture of the NOx emission curve. The NOx curve is relatively flat between 20 and 
40 MPH, so speed variations in this speed range do not produce drastic changes in 
total emissions. 
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Table 4: NOx Emissions Analysis for Class 1,11, III Arterials and Class I Collectors 



Daily NOx Emis- 

Daily NOx Emis- 



sions Using Ob- 

sions Using 

Difference [Ob- 

Facility Type 

served Weighted 

Weighted ARC 

served — Modeled] 


Average Speeds 

Modeled Speeds 

(tons/day) 


(tons/day) 

(tons/day) 


Class 1 Arterials 

2132 

2182 

-0.51 

Class II Arterials 

20.44 

20.51 

-0.07 

Class III Arterials 

29.45 

29.43 

0.02 

Class 1 Collectors 

26.92 

27.74 

-0.83 


Impact on Conformity Determintation 

The ARC does not satisfy the 2003 SIP NOx budget when the correct freeway 
speeds are used in the emissions analysis. The year 2003 SIP budget without off- 
model adjustments is 245.88 tons/day. In the CDR, the ARC estimated 2003 NOx 
emissions are reported as 241.60 tons/day. However, we have shown that emissions 
are underestimated by 11.8 tons/day because incorrect ARC model freeway speeds 
were used in the emissions analysis. The 2003 SIP budget is exceeded when this 
underestimation is considered. The conformity data is presented in Table 5 below. 


Table 5: ARC 2003 NOx Emissions 



Year 

SIP Budget (tons/ 
day) 

ARC Projection 
(tons/day) 

New Projection 
[ARC -h 11.80] 
(tons/day) 

New Projection < 
Budget 

2003 


245.88 

241.60 

253.40 

No 


The 2003 NOx emissions projection increases to 253.40 tons/day when the correct 
observed freeway speeds are used in the emissions analysis. This emission rate ex- 
ceeds the 2003 NOx emissions budget established in the SIP by 7.52 tons/day. 

Conclusion 

In February 2000, we were retained by the Southern Environmental Law Center 
(SELC) to review the 2001-2003 Transportation Improvement Program (TIP), the 
2025 Regional Transportation Plan (RTP), and the Conformity Determination Re- 
port (CDR) prepared by the Atlanta Regional Commission (ARC). In our initial cri- 
tique, we demonstrated that observed freeway speeds were much higher than the 
speeds in the ARC travel demand model using data from the Georgia Navigator In- 
telligent Transportation System (ITS). Furthermore, we demonstrated that the 
major discrepancy between observed and modeled freeway speeds resulted in a sig- 
nificant underestimation of mobile source nitrogen oxide emissions. 

In October 2000, the Georgia Regional Transportation Authority (GRTA) commis- 
sioned a speed study to examine and update the parameters used in developing 
peak and off-peak speeds in the ARC regional travel demand model. The final draft 
of the study conducted by Wilbur Smith Associates (WSA) was released in January 
2001. The findings of the Atlanta Non-Attainment Area Speed Study substantiate 
and validate our earlier findings and conclusions. Specifically, that observed freeway 
speeds in the Atlanta non-attainment area are higher than the freeway speeds mod- 
eled in the ARC travel demand model. 

When the correct observed freeway speeds are used in the emissions analysis, 
2003 NOx freeway emissions increase by 11.8 tons/day. This increase is significant 
because the 2003 SIP budget is exceeded when the additional freeway emissions are 
included in the emission projections. 2003 NOx emission projections increase to 
253.40 tons/day, which exceeds the 245.88 tons/day budget established in the SIP. 
Accounting for the underestimation resulting from the use of incorrect freeway 
speeds, the ARC conformity determination is invalid. 
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Attachment 3: Relative Access to Jobs Declines Under Atlanta Transpor- 
tation Improvement Program (TIP) Especially for People Without Cars 


Percent walkable employment within 40 minutes — walk to transit 


Year 2000 2003 2005 2010 2015 2020 2025 


Household Income 

Under $20,000 22.6 20.66 22.07 22.55 23.07 22.37 

11120.97 

$20-40,000 15.03 13.54 13.15 14.08 14.71 15.86 15.9 

$40-60,000 11.1 10.48 10.31 10.63 11.61 12.53 12.46 

Over $60,000 10.04 9.87 9.79 9.76 11.27 11.79 11.17 

All Incomes 15.28 14.18 13.93 14.46 15.37 16.2 15.88 


Percent walkable employment within 40 minutes — drive to transit 


Year 2000 2003 2005 2010 2015 2020 2025 


Household Income 

Under $20,000 11.85 11.59 11.44 12.83 12.63 12.26 12.13 

$20-40,000 10.26 9.84 9.59 10.53 10.61 10.43 10.42 

$40-60,000 7.96 7.57 7.39 8.04 7.98 7.88 7.75 

Over $60,000 9.54 9.42 9.26 10.83 10.55 10.79 10.55 

All Incomes 9.87 9.57 9.37 10.5 10.4 10.28 10.17 


Percent walkable employment within 50 minutes — walk to transit 


Year 2000 2003 2005 2010 2015 2020 2025 


Household Income 

Under $20,000 33.78 31.72 31.17 32.88 34.39 35.11 34.82 

$20-40,000 24.2 21.64 20.96 22.3 23.53 25.39 25.92 

$40-60,000 18.6 17.09 16.74 16.97 18.65 20.29 20.4 

Over $60,000 16.75 16.34 16.19 15.84 18.19 19.19 18.99 

All Incomes 24.3 22.35 21.91 22.47 24.4 25.57 25.71 


Percent walkable employment within 50 minutes — drive to transit 


Year 2000 2003 2005 2010 2015 2020 2025 


Household Income 

Under $20,000 19.53 19.07 18.58 22.04 22.08 21.9 21.73 

$20-40,000 17.98 17.39 16.78 19.49 19.89 19.91 19.86 

$40-60,000 14.65 13.97 13.53 15.62 15.83 15.83 15.52 

Over $60,000 16.98 16.75 16.46 19.35 19.67 20.39 20.07 

All Incomes 17.27 16.78 18.24 19.08 19.33 19.45 19.24 


Percent walkable employment within 60 minutes — walk to transit 


Year 2000 2003 2005 2010 2015 2020 2025 


Household Income 

Under $20,000 45.88 41.56 42.08 43.89 46.12 48.11 47.57 

$20-40,000 35.09 30.35 30.48 31.97 33.74 37.04 37.61 

$40-60,000 27.98 24.61 24.87 24.9 27.42 30.44 31.07 

Over $60,000 24.97 23.57 24.02 23.21 26.79 29.02 29.11 

All Incomes 34.66 30.8 31.16 31.59 34.15 36.86 37.05 
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Percent walkable employment within 60 minutes — drive to transit 


Year 2000 2003 2005 2010 2015 2020 2025 


Household Income 

Under $20,000 27.15 26.83 26.69 31.62 31.82 31.84 31.99 

$20-40,000 25.84 25.34 25.02 29.57 30 30.35 30.55 

$40-60,000 21.86 21.23 21.08 25.3 25.38 25.5 25.28 

Over $60,000 25.15 24.99 25.05 30.04 31.02 32 31.9 

All Incomes 24.99 24.58 24.42 29.09 29.5 29.86 29.88 


Percent walkable employment within 75 minutes — walk to transit 


Year 2000 2003 2005 2010 2015 2020 2025 


Household Income 

Under $20,000 62.17 57.86 57.72 59.17 62.22 65.12 64.93 

$20-40,000 51.38 46.48 46.21 47.39 50.35 54.97 55.75 

$40-60,000 43.08 39.33 39.45 38.77 43.03 47.88 48.6 

Over $60,000 38.85 37.97 38.35 36.29 42.12 46.48 46.99 

All Incomes 50.18 46.31 46.32 46.1 50.12 54.34 54.81 


Percent walkable employment within 75 minutes — drive to transit 


Year 2000 2003 2005 2010 2015 2020 2025 


Household Income 

Under $20,000 38.46 39.86 40.21 46.34 46.74 47.92 48.87 

$20-40,000 37.58 39.22 39.32 45.83 46.2 47.53 48.46 

$40-60,000 32.88 35 35.44 42.34 42 42.94 43.24 

Over $60,000 36.72 39.61 40.48 47.59 48.75 51.04 51.77 

All Incomes 36.42 38.42 38.83 45.48 45.87 47.29 48.02 


Attachment 4: Induced Demand and Regional Transportation Models: 

Summary of Recent Studies and Application to Evaluate a Regional 
Transportation Planning Model 

(By Norm Marshall, Smart Mobility, Inc.) 

prepared for environmental defense 

JULY 2002 

Transportation investments and policies have many impacts and these are often 
examined using regional transportation planning models. Among the key impacts is 
induced traffic, which can have a profound impact on air pollution, congestion, and 
transportation system performance. This paper summarizes recent studies of in- 
duced traffic and shows how induced traffic can be measured in a regional travel 
models to evaluate their adequacy to evaluate the likely future performance of re- 
gional transportation systems under different investment and policy scenarios. 

DeCorla-Souza and Cohen define “induced demand” as an: “increase in daily vehi- 
cle miles of travel (VMT), with reference to a specific geographic context, resulting 
from expansion of highway capacity.” This definition includes both short-term effects 
and long-term effects. The short-term effects include more trips, longer trips, more 
auto trips, and auto trips with lower occupancies. The long-term effects follow land 
use changes caused by expanded roadway capacity. 

Over the past several years, a series of national studies have been published 
quantifying the induced travel effect. The measure used in most studies is elasticity, 
a basic concept of economics. When the supply of a good or service increases, its 
price drops. When the price drops, consumption of the product increases. For the 
majority of Americans, the incremental cost of operating cars is low enough that the 
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perceived cost is primarily travel time. An increase in lane miles of road capacity 
(supply) causes a near-term decrease in travel time (price), which in turn leads to 
an increase in vehicle miles traveled (consumption). 

Elasticity is calculated as the ratio of the change in consumption divided by the 
change in supply. For example, if a 10 percent increase in vehicle miles traveled 
is caused by a 10 percent increase in lane miles, the elasticity is: 

10 percent / 10 percent = 1.0. 

Alternatively, if a 5 percent increase in vehicle miles traveled is caused by a 10 
percent increase in lane miles, the elasticity is: 

5 percent / 10 percent = 0.5. 

Research findings from five studies presented at recent Transportation Research 
Board Annual Meetings are directly comparable and are summarized in Table 7. 

Table T. Long-Term Regional Elasticity of Vehicle Miles Traveled to Lane Miles 


Study 


Long-term regional elasticity 


Hansen i ^ 0.9 

Noland 3 0.7— 1.0 

Fulton et. al.'' 0.5 — 0.8 

Noland and Cowart^ 0.904 

Marshall® 0.76 arterials, 0.85 highways 

Average of five studies (highways) 0.83 


' Hansen, M. The Traffic Inducement Effect: Its Meaning and Measurement. In Transportation Research Circular Number 481 (Summaiy of 
Panel Session at 1997 Annual Meeting of the Transportation Research Board: Highway Capacity Expansion and Induced Travel — Evidence and 
Implications. TRB, National Research Council, Washington D.C., February 1998, pp. 7-15. 

2 Hansen, M. and Y. Huang. Road Supply in California. Transportation Research A, Vol. 31, No. 3, 1997, pp. 205-218. 

3 Noland, R. Relationships Between Highway Capacity and Induced Vehicle Travel. TRB 78th Annual Meeting Preprint CD-ROM, TRB, Na- 
tional Research Council, Washington D.C., January 1999. 

^ Fulton, Lewis M., Daniel J. Meszler, Robert B. Noland, and John V. Thomas. Statistical Analysis of Induced Travel Effects in the U.S. Mid- 
Atlantic Region. TRB 79th Annual Meeting Preprint CD-ROM, TRB, National Research Council, Washington D.C., January 2000. 

5 Noland, Robert B. William A. Cowart. Analysis of Metropolitan Highway Capacity and the Growth in Vehicle Miles of Travel. RB 79th An- 
nual Meeting Preprint CD-ROM, TRB, National Research Council, Washington D.C., Januaiy 2000. 

® Marshall, Norman L. Evidence of Induced Demand in the Texas Transportation Institute's Urban Roadway Congestion Study Data Set. TRB 
79th Annual Meeting Preprint CD-ROM, TRB, National Research Council, Washington D.C., January 2000. 

Analysis of Regional Travel Model Sensitivity to Induced Traffic 

To illustrate how regional travel model performance in measuring induced traffic 
can be evaluated, we examine the model used in 2001 by the Baltimore Metropoli- 
tan Council and compare it to a similar regional sketch model developed in early 
2002 for the Vision 2030 initiative in Baltimore. 

To determine the sensitivity of the BMC model to induced travel demand effects, 
two separate model runs were performed using the BMC regional travel demand 
model. First, the model was run using the BMC 2025 land use scenario and the 
1996 highway network. The model was then run again using the BMC 2025 land 
use scenario with the 2025 highway network. By using the same land use inputs, 
we can determine the effect of the transportation capacity improvements in the 2025 
highway network. Table 8 contains the results of the two BMC model runs. 

To determine the sensitivity of the sketch model to induced demand effects, two 
separate model runs were again performed this time using the sketch travel demand 
model. First, the model was run using the 2030 land use inputs developed for the 
Vision 2030 Highway scenario and the 1996 highway network. The model was then 
run again using the 2030 Highway land use scenario with the 2025 highway net- 
work. Table 9 contains the results of the two sketch model runs. 

Table 8: Induced Demand Sensitivity of the BMC Model 



Vehicle Miles of Trav- 
el (VMT) 

Lane Miles (LM) 


19,323,453 

8,514 
9,283 
9.03 percent 


19,469,459 

percent Change 

percent Change VMT / percent Change LM 

0.76 percent 

0.08 
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Table 9: Induced Demand Sensitivity ot the Sketch Model 


Vehicle Miles of Travel (VMT) 

Lane Miles (LM) 

2030 Highway Scenario land use with 1996 network 

18,757,041 

19,306,043 

8,514 
9,283 
9.03 percent 

peroent Change 

peroent Change VMT / peroent Change LM 

2.93 percent 

0.32 


The elasticity of vehicle miles of travel with respect to lane miles for the BMC 
model is only 0.08. The elasticity of vehicle miles of travel with respect to lane miles 
for the improved sketch model is 0.32. Although the sketch model does not capture 
induced demand to the same degree as the published research, the sketch model 
gives a much more realistic induced travel demand response than does the BMC 
travel demand model. 

This is important that induced demand is properly accounted within the Vision 
2030 process, so that the benefits of new roadways are not overestimated. This is 
also critical in roadway planning, and in estimating air emissions. 

For further information, see. Smart Mobility, Inc., Baltimore Vision 2030: Sketch 
Travel Demand Model Adapted from the Baltimore Metropolitan Council Regional 
Travel Model, Baltimore Regional Partnership, Baltimore, Maryland, April 2002. 


Attachment 5: Preliminary Toxicological Review of Roadway Traffic 

Pollution 

prepared for: joanne Spalding, staff attorney, sierra club 
(Prepared By: Environmental Health & Engineering, Inc.) 

May 11, 2001 

1.0 EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Roadway traffic generates a complex mixture of particles and gases. In particular, 
diesel exhaust continues to be a major focus of research and public health concern, 
both in the United States and internationally, due to the large amounts of ultrafine 
particulate matter and known carcinogens such as benzene, formaldehyde, 1,3 buta- 
diene and polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbons including benzo(a)pyrene that are re- 
leased. The constituents of roadway traffic emissions, either singularly or in com- 
bination, have demonstrated toxicological properties that are either known to cause 
or are suspected of causing a variety of health effects in individuals that are ex- 
posed to them. 

From an acute exposure standpoint, diesel exhaust is a strong irritant and may 
cause a variety of inflammation related symptoms including respiratory irritation, 
asthma-like reactions, eye irritation, headaches and nausea. The primary chronic 
health concerns include nonmalignant respiratory and cardiovascular disease, exac- 
erbation or initiation of allergic hypersensitivity and lung cancer. 

An ever-growing body of research reported in the literature demonstrates exces- 
sive morbidity and mortality in populations that are in close proximity to heavily 
trafficked roadways. Our understanding of the magnitude of these adverse health 
impacts has increased as improved scientific methods for spatial and temporal reso- 
lution have refined the exposure estimates for roadway traffic emissions for nearby 
residents. 

Analysis of published data for traffic emission factors and the resulting exposure 
estimates demonstrates that uncontrolled expansion of roadways will significantly 
increase exposures to both fine particulate matter and air toxins by the population 
in the contiguous residential corridor. This is significant because several epidemio- 
logical studies have shown that levels of fine particulate matter typically found ad- 
jacent to heavily trafficked roadways are comparable to levels that can exacerbate 
both acute and chronic respiratory disease symptoms and cause premature death 
among sensitive populations. This finding applies to short-term exposures of a few 
hours to one or several days. With regard to air toxins, exposures experienced by 
roadway corridor residents are likely to equal and probably exceed the air toxins 
levels measured at monitoring sites located near heavily traveled highways and re- 
ported in the Multiple Air Toxics Emissions Study II Study. Risk estimates based 
on the levels reported in the Multiple Air Toxics Emissions Study II resulted in an 
unacceptably high cancer risk of approximately 1 in 1,000 to 1 in 650 that was at- 
tributed to diesel exhaust and other motor vehicle emissions. The relative impact 
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on other roadway corridor populations could be commensurate with the increased 
exposures to motor vehicle pollution that would result from their proximity to the 
large numbers of additional vehicles traveling the expanded highway. 

Many current environmental assessments have not properly accounted for the dif- 
ferential impact that could be imposed on the nearby the population adjacent to ex- 
panded highways. This analysis of available data demonstrates that a detailed pro- 
gram of pollutant monitoring and modeling that are specific for the planned expan- 
sion should be undertaken to properly quantify the potential adverse health impacts 
associated with projects of this type. 

2.0 INTRODUCTION 

Roadway traffic generates a complex mixture of particles and gases. The constitu- 
ents, either singly or in combination, have demonstrated toxicological properties. 
Some compounds are known to cause a variety of health effects and others are sus- 
pected of causing a variety of health effects in individuals exposed to them. Table 

2.1 presents a list of compounds commonly released from motor vehicles and their 
primary expected adverse health effects. Many of these compounds are related to 
diesel exhaust while others are also associated with gasoline powered vehicles. 

Table 2.1 Selected Components of Diesel Exhaust and Potential Health Impacts 


Compound 

CAS Number 

Car- 

cinogen 

Cancer Unit Risk 
Factor (per 1 fig/m^) 

Res- 

piratory 

Effects 

Neuro- 
logical Ef- Sensitizing Agent 

fects 

Acetaldehyde 

75-07-0 

Yes 

2.2E-06 

Yes 

. No 

. No 


107-02-8 

No 

NA 


. No 

. No 


120-12-7 

No 

NA 




Benzaldehyde 

100-52-7 

No 

NA 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


71-43-2 


2.2 to 7.8 E-06 



. No 

Benzo(a)anthracene 

56-55-3 

No 

NA 

NA 

. NA 

. NA 

Benzo(a)pyrene 

50-32-8 

Yes 

2.9E-5 (A) 

No 

. No 

. No 

Benzo(b)fluoranthene 

205-99-2 

Yes 

l.lE-4 (A) 

NA 

. NA 

. NA 

Benzo(g,h,i)pervlene 

191-24-2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

. NA. 


Benzo(j)fluoranthene 

205-82-3 

Yes 

l.lE-4 (A) 

NA 

. NA 

. NA 

Benzo(k)fluoranthene 

207-08-9 

Yes 

l.lE-4 (A) 

NA 

. NA 

. NA 

1,3-Butadiene 

106-99-0 

Yes 

2.8E-04 

Yes 

Yes 

. No 

Cadmium 

7440-43-9 

Yes 

1.8E-03 

Yes 

. No 

. No 


218-01-9 


1.1 E-5 (A) 


. No 

. No 

Crotonaldehyde 

123-73-9 

No 

NA 

Yes 

. No 

. No 

Diesel Particulate Matter 

NA 

Yes 

3.0E-4 (A,B) 

Yes 

. No 

. No 

Ethyl benzene 

100-41-4 

No 

NA 

NA 

. NA 

. NA 


206-44-0 

No 

NA 

NA 

. NA 

. NA 


50-00-0 


1.3E-05 


. No 


Indenod, 2, 3-cd)pyrene 

193-39-5 

Yes 

l.lE-4 (A) 

NA 

. NA 

. NA 

Lead compounds 

7439-92-1 

Yes 

1.2E-5 (A) 

No 

Yes 

. No 

Manganese compounds .... 

7439-96-5 

No 

NA 

Yes 

Yes 

. No 

Methyl tert-butyl ether 

1634-04-4 

No 

NA 

No 

. No 

. No 


91-20-3 

No 

NA 



. No 

Nickel compounds 

7440-02-0 

Yes 

2.6E-4 (A) 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

1-Nitropyrene 

5522-43-0 

Yes 

l.lE-4 (A) 

NA 

. NA 

. NA 

Nitrogen oxides (NOx) 

10102-44-0 

No 

NA 

Yes 

. No 

. No 


85-01-8 

No 

NA 

NA 

. NA 

. NA 


108-95-2 

No 

NA 



. No 

Pyrene 

129-00-0 

No 

NA 

Yes 

. No 

. No 

Toluene 

108-88-3 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

. No 

Xylenes (mixed) 

1330-20-7 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

. No 


Note: All information, unless otherwise noted, is from U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. IRIS. Integrated Risk Information System. [Data 
base, online.] Cincinnati, OH: EPA. Available from: http://www.epa.gov/iris. 

NA: Not available 

A: From toxic air contaminant document. Office of Environmental Health Hazard Assessment, California, as cited in Air Toxics Hot Spots 
Program Risk Assessment Guidelines, Part II Technical Support Document for Describing Available Cancer Potency Factors. April 1999. 

B: Listed as “Reasonable Estimate” by California Air Resources Board {Range = 1.3E-4 to 1.5E-3 [(mg/m3]) 

Evidence from Pearson and colleagues (2000) shows an association between an 
elevated incidence of childhood leukemia and children’s exposure to higher than re- 
gional urban background concentrations of motor vehicle emissions. Brunekreef and 
colleagues (1997) show that adverse health outcomes, including premature mortality 
and increased morbidity from increased respiratory and cardiovascular effects, are 
associated with the increase in ambient fine particulate matter, e.g., particles less 
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than 2.5 microns in diameter (PM 2 . 5 ) from roadway sources. The recent Multiple Air 
Toxics Emissions Study II (MATES II) performed by the South Coast Air Quality 
Management District for the Los Angeles air basin (SCAQMD 1999) also shows in- 
creases in cancer risk due to the presence of known carcinogens such as benzene, 
formaldehyde, 1,3 butadiene, benzo(a)pyrene and other chemical species found in 
diesel particulate matter. Furthermore, there is increasingly strong evidence that 
diesel exhaust may be a significant factor in initiating or exacerbating allergic 
hypersensitivity. Diesel exhaust is also a likely factor for increasing airway reac- 
tivity in those with asthma. 

A number of uncertainties are involved in determining the magnitude of health 
hazards associated with pollutants generated by motor vehicles. However, sufficient 
information is available from both human studies and animal studies showing ad- 
verse health effects, including cancer, respiratory disease, and premature death 
among populations exposed to motor vehicle emissions at levels found in the urban 
atmosphere. The magnitude of these effects will be determined by several factors, 
including the frequency and duration of exposure, health status, interactions with 
other pollutants, and the differential impact on those individuals that have “hot 
spot” exposures or those found in heavily traveled freeway corridors. This evidence 
demonstrates that populations exposed to air pollutants from motor vehicles in ex- 
cess of average regional urban concentrations are likely to experience a significantly 
elevated risk of adverse health effects, and that such risks are well above the levels 
of public health concern. 

These factors argue for conduct of detailed, carefully considered analyses to en- 
sure that an excessive exposure burden is not placed unjustly on a subset of the 
population. 

3.0 CARCINOGENIC RISK 

Roadway traffic generates many pollutants categorized as known or suspected 
human carcinogens or considered as potential carcinogens. Table 3.1 summarizes 
the current categorization of diesel exhaust as a carcinogen of by a variety of State, 
Federal, and international organizations. These organizations are consistent in find- 
ing that experimental studies demonstrate that diesel exhaust is carcinogenic in 
rats and that the epidemiological data demonstrate that diesel exhaust, which is a 
mixture of many organic and inorganic compounds, is a potential or a probable 
human carcinogen. Table 3.2, developed from the MATES II Study (SCAQMD 1999), 
shows that diesel particulate is the overwhelming contributor to cancer risk in die- 
sel exhaust. 


Table 3.1 Regulatory Positions on Cancer and Diesel Exhaust 


Agency 

Animal Evidence 

Human Evidence 

Classification 

NIOSH (1988) 

Confirmatory 

Limited 

Potential carcinogen 

lARC (1989) .. 

Sufficient 

Limited 

Probable human carcinogen 

WHO (1996) .. 

Adequate 


N/A 

California ERA 

Demonstrated carcinogenicity .. 

Causal association reasonable 

Diesel PM designated toxic air 

(1998). 


and likely. 

contaminant 

USEPA draft 
(1999). 

Highly likely or likely 

Highly likely or likely 

Under review 

NIEHS (2000) 

Consistent tumor development . 

Reasonable 

Reasonably anticipated to be a 
human carcinogen 

Table 3.2 Unit Risk Factor (URF) Weighted Emissions from MATES II Draft Report 


Species 

Emissions (Ibs/day) URF (xlO-6) 

URF Weighted Emissions 


Diesel emissions other than “diesel 
particulate" 


Benzene 834 29 24,186 

1,3-Butadiene 79 170 13,430 

Formaldehyde 6,136 6 36,816 

Acetaldehyde 3,066 2.7 8,278 

Cadmium 1.54 4,200 6,468 

Lead 0.68 12 8 

Nickel 0.36 260 94 

Total 89,280 
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Table 3.2 Unit Risk Factor (URF) Weighted Emissions trom MATES II Draft Report — Continued 


Species 

Emissions (Ibs/day) 

URF (xlO-6) URF Weighted Emissions 

"Diesel particulate” emissions 




22,890 

300 6,867,000 



The Diesel Exhaust Report by the Health Effects Institute (1995) reported that 
a 20 percent to 40 percent greater incidence in lung cancer was found in certain 
occupations, such as railroad workers and truck drivers, that involved repeated ex- 
posures to diesel exhaust. Of particular relevance is the study of exposure to diesel 
particulate in long haul and city truckers reported by Steenland et al. (1998) where 
an exposure-response relationship was found. The personal, 8-hour exposures of 
these truck drivers were found to be similar to the ambient exposures of the general 
population and the “highway background” exposure (Zaebst et al. 1991). The health 
implications of such exposures for the general population remain to be determined. 

4.0 NON-CANCER HEALTH EFFECTS OF DIESEL EXHAUST 

4.1 Respiratory Effects 

Several epidemiological studies published in peer reviewed journals by research- 
ers both in the U.S. and Europe point to significant respiratory and cardiovascular 
health effects with short-term exposure to airborne particulate air pollution. 

Brunekreef and colleagues (1997, 1999) found reduced lung function and increased 
respiratory symptoms in children living near roadways and linked it to air pollut- 
ants from motor vehicle emissions, particularly diesel exhaust. The six communities 
they analyzed were near roadways that carried between 80,000 and 152,000 vehicles 
per day. The truck traffic density over a 24-hour period ranged from 8,000 to ap- 
proximately 17,000. Their findings showed a greater association between 
decrements in lung function and truck traffic density than that with automobile 
traffic density. Furthermore, they found a strong association with exposure and 
symptoms in children who lived less than 300 meters from the roadways. 

Measured concentrations of black smoke, which is used as an indicator of diesel 
exhaust particles, and nitrogen dioxide were strongly correlated with distance of the 
monitoring station from the roadway. They found that impaired lung function was 
closely associated with the concentration of black smoke and proximity to the high- 
way. 

Several epidemiological studies (Dockery et al. 1993; Pope et al. 1995; Zmirou et 
al. 1998; Pope and Dockery 1999) have shown that short-term exposures to urban 
air pollution can play a significant role in both acute and chronic respiratory and 
cardiovascular disease. These studies show that episodes of particulate air pollution 
are associated with increased hospital admissions for patients with underlying heart 
disease. These effects have been shown to be significant at concentrations of PM2.5 
that are likely to be routinely exceeded by emissions from motor vehicles within 300 
meters of heavily trafficked roadways. 

Mar et al. (2000) found that elemental carbon was significantly associated with 
cardiovascular mortality in Phoenix, Arizona. They attributed the elemental carbon 
fraction primarily to diesel exhaust. 

4.2 Allergenic Responses 

Components of diesel exhaust can act synergistically with bioaerosols, such as pol- 
len, to initiate and increase the incidence of allergic airway disease in individuals 
(Diaz-Sanches et al. 1997). Diesel exhaust components at levels typically found in 
urban background hotspots can also exacerbate the onset of symptoms in an allergic 
individual (Ishizaki et al. 1987; Miyamoto 1997; Braun-Fahrlander et al. 1999). 

4.3 Ambient Exposures 

Various studies have attempted to provide estimates for the contribution to fine 
particle mass concentrations made by diesel exhaust. Although direct comparison is 
hampered due to differences in analytical techniques and averaging times used, 
there is an overwhelming consistency in the trends observed, which adds further im- 
petus for including a more careful evaluation of environmental impacts on popu- 
lations located in close proximity to heavily trafficked roadways. 

Of particular concern is the impact so-called “hot spots” can have on exposure. Al- 
though ambient diesel concentrations in urban and suburban areas are generally re- 
ported to range from approximately 1 to 5 ?g/m3, “hotspots,” such as heavily trav- 
eled roadways and bus stops with a high density of diesel vehicles, can have con- 
centrations ranging from 11 to 46?g/m3. Table 4.1 is adapted from EPA’s Draft Re- 
port (1999). 
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Table 4.1 Ambient Diesel PM Concentrations Reported from Chemical Mass Balance Modeling 

(Adapted from EPA 1999) 


Author 

Location 

Location/Exposure Type 

Total PM2.5 (std dev), |Tg/ 
m 3 

Diesel PM2.5 (std dev), jxg/ 
m 3 


West LA 


24.5 (2.0) 

4.4 (0.6) 

5.3 (0.7) 

1996, 

Southern 

California. 

Pasadena 

Urban/Traffic 

28.2 (1.9) 




42.1 (3.3) 

5.4 (0.5) 

11.6 (1.2) 


Downtown LA 

Urban/Traffic 

32.5 (2.8) 

Chow et ai. 

Phoenix, AZ area 

Urban/Traffic 

NA 

4-22a 

1991. 

Caiifornia EPA 

15 Air basins 

Rural-urban/Traffic 

NA 

0.2-3.61 

1998a. 

Federai High- 
way Admin- 
istration 

1997. 

NFRAQS 1998 



35.8-83.0 

13.2-46.71 

Weiby, CO 

Urban/Traffic 

16.7 

1.7 


Brighton, CO 

Suburban/Traffic 

12.4 

1.2 


‘PMio 

NA Not available 


Other studies have shown that diesel PM in enclosed vehicles driving on Los An- 
geles roadways range from nearly 3 (ig/m^ to 36 [ig/m^ (California EPA 1998b). Sam- 
ples collected near the Long Beach Freeway (California EPA 1998a) indicate that 
diesel contributions range from daily averages of nearly 1 pg/m^ to 7.5 pg/m^. 

Brunekreef and colleagues (1997) found that adverse health effects were associ- 
ated with diesel particulate levels near roadways in the Netherlands between 7 pg/ 
m^ and 21 pg/m^ of diesel particulate matter (measured with black smoke). Such 
concentrations were measured at monitoring stations within 300 meters of road- 
ways. 

5.0 CONCLUSION 

The wide range of particulate matter concentrations, a large fraction of which can 
attributed to diesel exhaust, obtained in the studies referred above indicate adverse 
health effects can reasonably be anticipated among populations exposed to motor ve- 
hicle emissions. However, site specific analysis would be required to appropriately 
assess and quantify the expected health impacts for any specific exposed population. 
“Hotspots” such as heavily traveled roadways, bus stops and train stations, have an 
extraordinary impact on localized exposures. Utilizing data from studies such as 
Brunekreef and colleagues (1997) and modeling studies evaluated as part of this re- 
view, it is likely that a significantly increased risk of experiencing the adverse im- 
pacts associated with motor vehicle emissions would extend 300 to 400 meters from 
the roadway for populations exposed in that area for a significant period of time. 
These populations would include persons residing, attending school and working in 
such areas, and persons traveling for extended periods in highway corridors. 

In summary, both the epidemiological data and toxicological evidence reviewed in- 
dicate there would be a significantly increased risk of adverse health outcomes 
through increased carcinogenic risk and effects on the respiratory and cardio- 
vascular systems among populations exposed to concentrations of motor vehicle 
emissions expected to be found in the vicinity of heavily traveled highways. The 
data support that under conditions typically reported in monitoring and modeling 
studies of motor vehicle emissions in the vicinity of heavily traveled highways, con- 
centrations of diesel-related air pollutants alone are high enough to trigger unac- 
ceptable health risks. The risk of adverse health effects is further increased when 
concentrations of gasoline-related air pollutants are added. 
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Attachment 6: Review of Exposure to Toxic Air Pollutants from Mobile 
Sources and the Impact of Expansion of US 95 in Las Vegas, Nevada 

Introduction 

An Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) has been prepared by the Nevada De- 
partment of Transportation for improvement and expansion of US-95 in Las Vegas. 
These improvements will include the widening of US 95 to 10 lanes from Rainbow 
to 1-15 (5 miles) and widening to 6 lanes from Craig to Rainbow (5 miles) plus other 
traffic expansion measures. The result will be to increase average annual vehicle 
trips in the widened area and facilitate additional traffic flows on adjoining high- 
ways and arterials. As a result vehicle travel in the US 95 corridor near the 1-15 
interchange would be expected to increase from 200,000 average annual daily vehi- 
cle trips (AADT) in 2000 to 230,300 by 2020, and north of Summerlin the increase 
will be from 122,000 in 2000 to 212,500 in 20209. The EIS provides a brief evalua- 
tion of the impact of additional traffic-generated carbon monoxide, but it does not 
deal with a wide range of other air pollutants emitted from motor vehicles. This 
omission includes the 21 air contaminants from motor vehicles that are classified 
by EPA as toxic or hazardous air pollutantslO. These pollutants are listed in Table 
1 below. 

The importance of these hazardous pollutants to public health has increasingly 
been recognized in recent literature as the result of comprehensive emission and ex- 
posure studiesll, as well as by additional public health evidence reviewed by EPA 
as summarized in the Technical Support Document issued in support of the MSAT 
list published pursuant to 201(1) of the Clean Air Act, and in a report prepared on 
the US 95 project by Dr. Jack McCarthy of Environmental Health and Engineering. 
Based on results in studies from major US cities, there is ample basis to conclude 
that the levels of exposure to air toxics from motor vehicles present a significant 
risk of adverse health effects in human populations. These adverse health risks 
should be thoroughly reviewed in a Supplemental EIS for the US 95 project. This 
conclusion is derived from the application of studies of other cities to the specific 
situation along US 95 in Las Vegas. An evaluation of the applicability of studies 
from Los Angeles and elsewhere follows. 

Table 1: List of toxic air emissions from motor vehicles 

Acetaldehyde 

Acrolein 

Arsenic compounds 
Benzene 
1,3-Butadiene 
Chromium 
Dioxins/ Furans 

Diesel Particulate Matter and Diesel Exhaust Organic Gases 

Ethyl benzene 

Formaldehyde 

n-Hexane 

Lead compounds 

Manganese compounds 

Mercury compounds 

Methyl tert-butyl ether MTBE 

Naphthalene 

Nickel compounds 

Polycyclic Organic Matter 

Styrene 

Toluene 

Xylenes 
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Estimation of Present and Future Motor Vehicle Air Toxic Levels 

The present exposure to air toxics from motor vehicles can be estimated for the 
Las Vegas area and for areas adjacent to major highways by extrapolation from the 
results of the Multiple Air Toxics Exposure Study (South Coast Air Quality Manage- 
ment District, 2000)(“MATES II”) 12. The MATES II study showed that regional ex- 
posures to toxic air pollutants are high enough to cause a significant risk of cancer 
to exposed populations, that the risk is higher for populations exposed within 2 kilo- 
meters of major freeway corridors, and that mobile source emissions account for 90 
percent of the cancer risk attributable to all sources of toxic air pollutants. 

The MATES II study did not estimate other adverse health outcomes in addition 
to cancer risk. The toxic air pollutants emitted by mobile sources are also associated 
with other adverse health effects in addition to cancer, including respiratory, cardio- 
vascular and allergenic effects. These effects should also be characterized in a Sup- 
plementary EIS for the project. 

The MATES II study carried out by California’s South Coast Air Quality Manage- 
ment District used an air dispersion model to estimate the regional concentration 
of air toxics emissions from motor vehicles and other sources in the Greater Los An- 
geles Basin. As part of the MATES II study, these air contaminants also were meas- 
ured in the ambient air at 10 regional sites and 14 microscale sites in the Los Ange- 
les Basin. Thirty one air toxics were considered, including the mobile source derived 
emissions considered most significant to human health, such as benzene, 1,3, buta- 
diene, formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, polycyclic organic matter and diesel particulate 
matter (DPM). Most of these air toxics are carcinogens. The results of the MATES 
II study showed that the air quality model underestimated actual measured con- 
centrations at most of the 10 regional monitoring sites, but showed consistently 
close correlations among predicted and measured values to validate the modeling re- 
sults. 

The emission rates for the regional fleet of vehicles in the MATES II study was 
derived from the State of California EMFAC model and from air toxics speciation 
provided by the California Air Resources Board (CARB). The air dispersion model 
used the inventory of mobile source and industrial air toxics emissions for the Los 
Angeles area. The model was regional in scale and it produced estimates of the av- 
erage concentrations in two kilometer square areas throughout the region. The 
model was able to distinguish between ambient concentrations derived from mobile 
sources and other sources. 

The conclusion of the study was that the aggregate cancer risk for all air toxics 
in the Los Angeles basin was 1,400 in a million (1 in 710). The range of risk is be- 
tween 1,120 in a million (1 in 890) and 1,740 in a million (1 in 570). Of the total 
cancer risk 90 percent was contributed by emissions from all mobile sources and 50 
percent by on-road vehiclesl3. Therefore the cancer risk attributable to on-road ve- 
hicles is approximately 700 in a million (1 in 1400). The MATES II study also con- 
cludes that the differences in risk levels between sites within the Los Angeles Basin 
is primarily related to mobile sources and concentrations are especially high in prox- 
imity to major highway corridors. 

When the concentrations of the toxic air pollutants measured at the various moni- 
toring sites are plotted on maps as given in the California MATES II study it be- 
comes apparent that the highest concentrations of motor vehicle derived air toxics 
are concentrated along the major high traffic freeway corridors, such as US 101, I- 
10, 1-405, I-llO and 1-710 These highways AADT levels are between approximately 
100,000 and 330,000 with AADT levels in the 200,000 range being most common 
in the central urban areasl4. The AADT on impacted sections of US 95 in Las 
Vegas in 2000 was between 122,000 and 200.000 vehicleslS. After widening, plus 
estimated growth in the corridor, the Regional Transportation Commission (RTC) 
projects that the AADT will range from 212,500 to 230,30016 an average increase 
of approximately 38 percent. AADT levels in Las Vegas at present and after the ex- 
pansion will fall within the range of AADTs found in the Los Angeles Basin that 
was the subject of the MATES II study. 

The percentage of diesel truck traffic of the total AADT on Las Vegas freeways, 
based on Nevada urban freeways data, is 7 percent and on urban interstate high- 
ways is 9 percent. 17 This is close but slightly higher than the percentage of trucks 
on the major freeways and interstates of Los Angeles, which is 6 percentl8. 

Based on comparable AADTs, diesel truck percentages and toxics air emission 
rates from the highway vehicle fleet in the Las Vegas area, comparable ambient air 
concentrations for toxic air pollutants in the US 95 corridor are to be expected after 
discounting the contribution of non-road mobile source emissions. Estimates of re- 
gional motor vehicle related air toxics concentrations for the Las Vegas area are 
given in Table 2. 
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Table 2: Estimated Air Toxics Exposure Concentrations from On-Road Motor Vehicle Derived 
Sources for fhe expanded section of US 95 in Las Vegas. Based on High Impact Highway Cor- 
ridors in the MATES II Study 


Pollutant 


Ambient Concentration micrograms 
per cubic meter 


Benzene 4.4 

1,3 Butadiene 1.7 

Diesel Particulate 3.1 


Assumptions and Reliability of the Exposure Estimates 

The exposure estimates discussed here are derived from the MATES II study in 
California. For a number of reasons, exposure estimates derived from the MATES 
II study will most likely underestimate maximum exposures in other locations. 
These include: 

1) The MATES II study uses regional computer models and estimates exposures 
to air toxics at average levels within two kilometer squares, not at hot spot loca- 
tions. Therefore, the estimates are not worst case nor do they represent the expo- 
sure levels for residences close to major highways. Exposure levels close to major 
highways will be higher, and depending on distance, wind direction and other fac- 
tors, may be considerably higher. Modeling conducted by Resource Systems Group 
for several highway projects shows that exposures to both gaseous and particulate 
pollution emitted from highways is much greater close to the highway. The results 
of the modeling showed that air toxics concentrations derived from motor vehicles 
on the highway were approximately ten times higher at 40 meters from the highway 
than at 300 meters from the highway. 

2) These estimates represent only a limited number of motor vehicle air toxics. 
The total exposure for all motor vehicle air toxics, and the total cancer risk, is great- 
er. 

3) The MATES II study is supported by monitoring data that shows the model 
tends to underestimate ambient exposure levels for air toxics by about 16 percent20. 

4) The MATES II study uses California motor vehicle air emission rates that in 
general, are lower for all vehicle types than the national emission rates that apply 
to the Las Vegas metropolitan area. 

5) Diesel particulate, which is the largest single risk factor from motor vehicles, 
is measured and defined in slightly different ways in modeling and monitoring stud- 
ies cited, and in the epidemiological literature used to assess the impact on public 
health. Although there are differences of opinion among experts in the field as to 
the most appropriate measure of diesel PM, it seems most probable that because 
of the way diesel particulate is defined in the MATES II study, the result is that 
total air toxics exposure is, if anything, underestimated rather than overestimated. 

Overall the exposure estimates used in this report to estimate current cancer risk 
in the US 95 corridor are conservative, and likely underestimate actual exposures 
and the magnitude of the health hazard to nearby populations. 

In the future there may be reductions in air toxics emissions rates as increasingly 
more stringent air emissions standards are applied to motor vehicles. However, the 
emissions reduction strategies for heavy-duty vehicles do not apply until 2007, are 
under judicial challenge, and are under review by the current Administration. If re- 
tained, they will not be implemented until late this decade and will not significantly 
reduce emissions from vehicles now on the road until those vehicles are replaced. 
Heavy-duty diesel trucks and buses may remain in use for 15 to 26 years with en- 
gine rebuilds. 

In the short to intermediate term there will also be improved traffic flows on US 
95 during peak hours that will increase average speeds and reduce the level of some 
non toxic air emissions. However, there is not any clear evidence that increased ve- 
hicle speeds during peak hours will significantly reduce overall emissions of air 
toxics. 

Conclusions 

Based on the data provided by the RTC and discussed above the proposed expan- 
sion of US 95 is projected to increase to AADT levels 38 percent above 2000 levels. 
Because toxic air pollution is proportional to traffic levels we may expect a cor- 
responding increase in air toxics levels in the areas close to the US 95 highway cor- 
ridor. The US 96 expansion would increase traffic levels to volumes comparable to 
those in the Los Angeles Basin that were the subject of the MATES II study. 

This brief evaluation demonstrates that the proposed expansion of the highway 
will significantly increase the exposure of the public to air toxics in the neighbor- 
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hoods along the US 96 corridor. The present and future levels of air toxics are prob- 
ably at least comparable to levels in parts of Los Angeles adjacent to major free- 
ways. These levels are associated with elevated cancer risk and other health prob- 
lems as described in the separate report of Dr. Jack McCarthy. The present EIS ig- 
nores these significant public health risks. Because these emissions have a signifi- 
cant impact on the human environment, a Supplemental EIS is required to evaluate 
the health risks in the corridor and identify alternatives that can mitigate the 
health risk attributable to vehicle travel in the corridor. 
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Executive Summary 


Metropolitan areas where air pollution levels seriously threaten public health are required 
by federal law to establish pollution control plans to limit emissions and then make sure 
that both short* and long'range transportation plans arul decisions conform to those 
emission limits. If transportation plans are anticipated to e.xceed adopted pollution limits, 
stale and local officials must adopt additional pollution controls or redirect their 
transportation spending away from projects that w ill increase pollution, traffic and 
spraw l. Computer models are a key foundation for this traffic and pollution analysis. 

They determine w hether billions of dollars in transportation investments w ill lead to 
healthful air quality that protects public health, or w hether these plans w ill degrade air 
quality and force higher pollution clean-up costs onto business and the public. These 
models also underlie critical stale and lov'd! decisions about w hether it makes sense to 
build new roads and bridges, to expand highways, and support new spraw 1 de\ elopmeni. 
or to invest in better transit, sidewalks, and transit-orient^ development. 

The key body of stale and local officials that carries out such activities in the national 
capital region is the Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments and its National 
C'apiial Region Transportation Planning Board ('TPB"). which serves as the region’s 
Metropolitan Planning Organization 4“MPO"). L'nder Federal laws and regulations. 
MPOs are responsible for a set of regional planning activities including developing long- 
range transportation plans and demonstrating air quality conformity. Until recently, by 
margins that at times have been less than one percent, the TPB has claimed that its 
transportation plans and programs conform to adopted air quality plans. In mid-2001. 
TPB staff adjusted its emission estimates to recognize the much higher than previously 
assumed use of^n utility vehicles and light trucks in the region, revealing that the 
adopted transportation plan exceeds the adopted and legally binding regional motor 
vehicle air pollution limits. As a result the region cannot add new regionally significant 
highway projects to its transportation plan without offsetting the e.xcess air pollution. 

Our new. detailed review of the TPB traffic and emissions model has revealed additional 
deficiencies in assumptions and methods which have serious implications for air quality- 
planning. the traffic projections for an additional Potomac River bridge, and other 
transportation project evaluations. Most notably: 

■ The computer model, and the way that its data have been manipulated, significantly 
overestimates future traffic grow th and congestion, especially on major roads and 
bridges. This overeslimation of future traffic demand can be falsely used to support 
the need for additional highway capacity, overestimating future congestion in no- 
build scenarios and overstating the benefits of constructing new roadway capacity. 

• The model significantly underestimates e.xpected air pollution from the region's cars 
and trucks especially for scenarios w ith increased roadway capacity. Correcting one 
key identified deficiency in the TPB model, for example, would result in an increase 
in the estimate of motor vehicle emissions of smog-producing volatile organic 
compounds by 12% compared with TPB's estimate for 200.^. 

• The model fails to account properly for induced traffic that will be attracted to new 
roads and fails to reflect how people wilt shift travel in response to congestion. This 
biases the model against investment strategies favoring transit, w alking, bicycling, 
and transit-oriented development. 

• The model fails to account for the quality of conditions in neighborhoods for w alking 
and bicycling, ignoring how these travel options affect transit use. car use. and irip- 
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making and ignoring how support for these travel modes could help cuii> congestion 
and air pollution. 


The TPB has been working on an improved mi>del version for several years, but the 
version reviewed here is the one that has been used in developing the current long*range 
transportation plan and air quality conformity analysis, as well as in the preparation of 
many recent highway planning studies. 

Model Fails to Reflect Congested Travel Speeds 

MPOs rely on computer models in these planning efforts. The models include 
separate but linked travel demand models and air quality models. Modeling 
activities are regulated by federal guidelines. TPB documentation slates: “The 
feed back of congestion speeds resulting from the iraBtc assignment step is a 
federally mandated requirement for acceptable modeling practice.” 

This requirement is not being adequately met by the TPB model. The 
documentation describes a congestion speed feedback step, but this step is too 
weak, and has little efTect on the results. For non-work trips, there is no feedback 
at all. Without .strong enough feedback, forecast traffic volumes in the model 
grow in an unrealistic unconstrained manner. This overeslimation of future traffic 
demand can be falsely used to support the need for additional highway capacity. 

Irregularities in Calculations Lead to Underestimated Emissions 

Air pollution is a function of vehicle miles of travel < V'MT) and speed. The most 
serious air pollutant for transportation emissions in the Wa.shington region is 
nitrogen oxide (NOx). a precursor of smog, which is harmful to public health. 

Vehicular emissions are high at low travel speeds, but it is less well known that 
NOx emissions increase at speeds greater than 40 m.p.h. Increasing speeds 
beyond this point increases NOx emissions. NOx emissions per mile at 6.S m.p.h. 
are greater than at 2..5 in.p.h. The region cannot solve its NOx problem by 
building roads to increase travel speeds. 

Several improper techniques are used to make the model results appear to 
maintain air quality conformity by lowering calculated NOx emissions. The TPB 
model invalid!)' shiBs traffic from congested linLs to less congested travel periods 
on a link by link basis. This .shift does not represent “peak spreading" because the 
shiAs are done at a relatively high level of service. m.p.h. for a large share 
of freeways, and because in some cases the aAernoon peak hour is spread be)’ond 
midnight. This speed range of .^0-3.^ m.p.h. is associated with minimum emissions 
per VMT for NOx. the region’s most critical pollutant. Calculated emissions for 
the most congested periods are reduced by shiAing the traffic from one period to 
another while simultaneously low ering the travel speed to 30-3.5 m.p.h. for 
adjacent time periods. 

Without these invalid assumptions abi>ut the speed characteristics of tralfic on 
road links congested above a 1.6 WC ratio for emissions analysis, calculated NOx 
emissions in 200.5 would be 1 .4 percent greater. This increase of 2.2 tons per day 
would cause the region to exc'eed the maximum allowed under the adopted .state 
air quality control plans by 1 .7 tons per day. In addition, calculated VOC 
emissions in 200.5 would be 12.4 percent greater. This increase of 12.6 tons per 
day would also cause the region to exceed significantly the maximum allowed in 
the air quality control plans. Other deficiencies in the MWCOCi modeling 
methods, such as the use of a sharply dampened travel time feedback for 
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congested road links in the travel demand analysis process, contribute to 
additional underestimation of emissions. This makes it likely that unless steps are 
taken to correct the MWCXXi models and their emission estimates, the 
Washington metroptditan area will find itself continuing to violate existing Clean 
Air Act air quality standards even aHer 2005, threatening public health. 

Conclusions 

The w eakness of the TPB model’s treatment of congestion ^ed feedback on travel 
demand makes it one of the poorest of large metropolitan travel demand models in 
capturing the efrecis of induced travel demand resulting from new highway con.siruction. 
With these problems, the TPB travel demand model overestimates travel demand in the 
future, and overestimates the benefits of proposed highway improvements. 

These problems are especially acute in past .studies of potential new Potomac River 
bridge crossings, all of which were based on this model or previous versions of the 
model. The American Legion Bridge on 1-49.^ highlights these problems. This bridge is 
the closest existing Potomac River crossing to any of the proposed “Techway" routes. In 
202.^. the forecast traffic volume on the bridge is 77,000 vehicles per day hi^er (."iO 
percent) assuming the same capacity as in 2001. The speed being fed back to the trip 
distribution model declines by 1 .S percent. If parameters recommended in the research 
literature were applied, the m^uciion in speed would be either by 60 percent (Speiss 
function) or 90 percent ( BPR function). However, this great an increase would not occur. 
A proper model would produce an intermediate result - an increase in peak houT'peak 
direction travel due to growth in peculation and employment, but much less of an 
increase than assumed in the TPB model. The TPB model includes only very weak 
feedback for work trips and no feedback at all for no-work trips. Therefore, it does not 
accurately model shifts in destination, mode, and travel lime in response to increased 
congestion. 

As the TPB model can not properly forecast reductions in V'MT as a result of congestion, 
it can not properly forecast increases in \’MT that will result from increases in roadway 
capacity. In the context of Potomac River crossings, future traffic volumes on the existing 
bridges, including the American Legion Bridge, are surely overestimated in scenarios 
w ith no new bridges. 

Any forecast travel lime savings with a new bridge would be at least partially ofTset by 
increased congestion caused by induced travel, including congestion at roadways leading 
to and from any new bridges. The TPB model overstates the ^nefiis of new roadway 
capacity, and underestimates the costs, including the efrecis of increased traffic in other 
areas. 

The TPB and the Metropolitan Washington Air Quality C'ommittee (MWA(X') have 
recently appointed a task force to recommend strategies to reduce air pollution to 
compensate for the excess emissions from increased use of sport utility vdiicles and light 
trucks in the region. There are a number of strategies that could be us^ to solve this 
emission budget shortfall within the transportation planning process, for example by 
delaying some traffic-inducing road projects to accelerate funding of new bus and railcar 
purchases, promoting enq>loyer-paid commuter transit benefits, and investing in bicycle 
and pedestrian access to schools and transit stops. 


The TPB has recommended that about half of this emission budget shortfall be eliminated 
- on paper - sinq>ly by adjusting what it believes to be faulty m^l assumptions about 
the composition of traffic on local roads and accessing park-and-ride lots in the region. 
Any modification of the TPB models to refine the analysis of traffic and its emissions 
should also correct the deficiencies noted in this report. Failure to do so w ould raise 
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serious questions about compliance of (he region's planning process with the ('lean Air 
Act regulations guiding modeling and use oC the latest and best planning assumptions. 
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Deficiencies in TPB Model and Appiication 

Overview 

The Metropolitan Washington Council orCiovemmenis National C'apilal Region 
Transportation Planning Board (‘TPB*’) is the region’s Metropolitan Planning 
Organization (“MPO"). Under Federal laws and regulations. MPOs are responsible for a 
set of regional planning activities including developing long-range transportation plans 
and demonstrating air quality conformity. 

MPOs rely on computer models in these planning efforts. The models include separate 
but linked travel demand models and air quality models. 


Travel Demand Modeling 

The TPB travel demand model is a “four-step” model similar to those in use in other 
regions in the United States. The four steps are: 

1 ) Trip Generation - Origins and destinations are calculated for each tran.sporta(ion 
analysis zone (TAZ). for each trip type, for each time period. A single origin or 
destination is called a “trip end.” 

2) Trip Distribution - The trip ends calculated in step 1 are connected to form 
complete trips. These are “person trips” arul include both auto and transit trips. 

3 ) Mode (Tioice - The person trips are divided among transit trips, auto drive alone 
trips, and auto shared ride trips. (The TPB model does not model nonmotorized 
trips.) 

4) Assignment - The auto trips are assigned to each link of the highway network. 

The purpose of the travel demand mode) is to appro.Kimaie human behavior. Wltile the 
four steps are presented individually and usually are calculated sequentially, they must 
alw ays be thought of as parts of a complex process. People make their decisions 
simultaneously, i.e. (hey decide where they are going, and how (hey are going to get there 
at the same time. 

Consider a potential traveler who anticipates severe congestion in (raveling to a specific 
destination at a particular time. This information is only available to the travel demand 
model aBer assignment < the fourth step). However, (his e.xpectation of congestion 
certainly alTects where the trip is destined (trip distribution), how the trip will be made 
(mode choice), and possibly whether the trip will be made at all (tnp generation). 

The TPB (ravel demand model attempts to address this problem by introducing feedback 
between the four steps. The model documentation shows that congested model ouq>ut 
from (he assignment step feeds back to influence trip distribution and mode choice 
decisions. 

This is acceptable in principle, but there are two major problems w ith the 
implementation. First, only work trips are affected at all. This represents a fairly small 
and decreasing share of all trips. Second, the feedback process for w ork trips is w eakened 
to the point that it has little eftecL 

The assignment step of the travel demand model calculates a travel speed for each one- 
way link in the network. This speed is calculated as a function of the model volume, the 
link capacity, and the link free-flow speed. 
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For example, most free^vay links are coded in the TPB model with capacities of 1 182 
vehicles per lane per hi>ur and 60 m.p.h. speed. More information must be given for these 
values to be fully understood The capacity number is for “level of service C", where 
level of service (LOSl is a scale running from “A” to “F'. with A indicating free flow 
traffic, and F representing severe congestion. Therefore. 1 182 does not represent the 
ultimate capacity, but rather a volume at a fairly good level of service. Similarly, the 
speed represents conditions at level«or>service C. At free^flow corulitions, the .speed is 
assumed to be 15 percent higher or 69 m.p.h. (This typical example is for Ring 8 
freeways). 

The model speed is calculated using a relationship published by the Bureau of Public 
Roads many years ago (before there was a Federal Highway Administration), and is 
generally known as the “BPR curve." Figure I below illustrates the forecast model speed 
as a function of vehicles per lane per hour, using the freeway ca.se as described above. 


Figure 1: BPR Volume*to>Oelay Function for Freeways Using TPB 
Assumptions 



As shown in Figure I. the BPR function calculates high average speeds at small volumes, 
up to 69 m.p.h.. and decreasing speeds at lower volumes. 22 m.p.h. at 2400 vehicles per 
lane per hour. The value of 2400 vehicles represents the upper end of accepted values for 
ultimate capacity. 

As shown in Figure 2. the TPB mode) modifies the BPR function for volumes exceeding 
two times levcl-of-servicc C. The result is higher calculated speeds for volumes far in 
excess of ultimate capacity than if the standard BPR curv'e were applied. 
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Figure 2: Comparison of BPR and TPB Voiume-to-Delay Functions 



^ ,<$ 5 * 


Freeway Volume per Lane per Hour 


There is a corrc$pondin }2 assumption made in the air emissions anal>'sis process. In this 
case, the delay cun-e is not damped but actually clipped at 1 .6 times LOS C capacity. 

There are two major impacts of these assumptions, which are discussed in more detail in 
later sec'tions; 

1 ) The feedback from travel delay is weakened significantly. 

2) Calculated air emissions are minimized. 

There are five other related problems in the TPB modeling process. 

First, use of LOS C capacit)', also called design capacity, is no longer considered to be 
the best practice. In worlc done for the U.$. Dq)artment of Tranijportation and published 
in 1991, Alan J. Horowitz outlines the reasons for using LOS E/F capacity, or ‘'ultimate 
capacity,” 

■ Ultimate capacity has a consistent meaning across all facility' types, while design 
capacity docs not. For example, it is a relatively simple matter to relate the 
capacity of an intersection to the capacity of the street approaching that 
intersection. 

* Ultimate capacity is always easier to compute than design capacity. Finding the 
design capacity of a signalized intersection is especially difficult. 

• Ultimate capacity can be more easily related to traffic counts than design 
capacity, which would also require estimates of density, percent time delay, 
reserve capacity or stopped delay . 

■ Ultimate capacity is the maximum volume that should be assigned to a link by the 
forecasting model. Design capacity docs not give such firm guidance during 
calibration and forecasting. (Horowitz. Alan J. Delay-Volume Relations for 
Travel Forecasting: Based on the 1985 Highway Capacity Manual. 1991. 
http:Mimip.fhwa.dot.govyclcaringhousc'dos''generali’'chTt.'ch4.stm) 

Second, the implicit assumption in the TPB model concerning the ultimate capacity for 
freew ays is wrong. By limiting traffic volunw to 1 .6 times the LOS C capacity in the air 
emissions estimation process (or 1981 vehicles per lane per hour), the TPB model, in 
effect, sets this as the ultimate capacity'. As shown in Figure 3 below taken from the 
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Hif^hway Capacity Manual (Transportation Research Board. 2000), level of service for 
freeway links is defined for volumes as high as 2.400 vehicles per hour per lane. 


Figure 3: Speed^Flow Relationships for Freeways 


DtWRir 13-2. SPKD-flOWReiArx:«SM»?SfOR0ASCfRE£e4V$tO«EHTS 



Source: Htghwxtv Capaatv Manual. Washington DC: Tranjqxiriation Research Board. 

2000 . 

The Highway Capacity Mode! also identifies freeway segments in the Washington DC' 
area among their lists of the highest observed traffic volumes. These include 1*66 in 
Fairfax carrying 2,650 vehicles per lane per hour for a 4>lane freewa>’. and 1*495 in 
Montgomety C'ounty carrying 2.498 vehicles per lane per hour on a 6-lane section 
(Exhibit 8-19, p. 8-19).' 

Third, the TPB model operates as a daily model. Most other larger U.S. regions now have 
travel demand models that divide the day into several time periods. This provides the 
basis for more accurate travel forecasts and air emis.sions estimates. As w ill be discussed 
below, the time-of-day post processing done in the air emissions c'alculations cannot 
overcome the weaknesses inherent in a daily travel model. 

Fourth, the TPB model uses a discredited incremental assignment technique instead of 
the almost universally applied equilibrium method. Again, we will describe the correct 
practice first, and then discuss why the TPB practice is unacceptable. 

Travel times over the roads of the netw ork increase in relation to traffic flows. Therefore, 
trips shift from more congested routes to less congested routes until all routes are equally 
congested, as measured by a weighted sum of travel time and vehicle operating cost from 


' Conditions at these high volumes represent unstable flow. IfiralTic flow breaks down 
for any reason, and traffic is slowed, it is impossible to sustain these high traffic volumes 
at lower speeds, and it can take significant time for the higher .speeds to be regained. 
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oriijin to destination. A good assignment model seeks lo assign each vehicle lo the 
”shorte.si route", the route with the least generalised travel cost. In a complex urban 
system, more than one route may ofTer tl^ least generalised cost. The assignment has 
achieved equilibrium conditions w hen no vehicle can reduce its cost by switching routes. 
This is defined as a "user optimal” condition. 

Equilibrium assignment algorithms in use at most large VlPOs reassign tralTiC in a series 
of iterations until this equilibrium condition is approached. AHer each iteration, the travel 
times between transportation analysis zones are recalculated and refined. 

In contrast, the TPB model uses an incremental assignment process that very poorly 
matches the desired equilibrium condition. Four increments of traffic are assigned, each 
representing 2.^ percent of the total traffic volume. At the beginning of each increment, 
travel times are recalculated. Therefore, the travel times for the first increment are ba.sed 
on 0 percent of the traffic, the times for the second increment are based on 2.S percent of 
the traffic, and the times for the third increment are based on .^0 percent of the traffic. 

The travel times calculated for the fourth and final increment of traffic loading are based 
on the lesults of the previous increment, and therefore include only 7.5 percent of the 
traffic. 

This is critical because traffic will generally operate vety smoothly at 75 percent of the 
peak period traffic volumes, yet break down completely at 1 00 percent, litis is another 
way in which the TPB model short circuits an important feedback between congestion 
and traffic volume. 

The MINIJTP travel demand modeling software used by TPB includes an equilibrium 
assignment cation. However, if incremental assignment techniques are unavoidable, the 
standard BPR coefficients should be replaced with coefficients that cause reductions in 
modeled speed equivalent lo 100 percent of traffic w hen only 75 percent of the model 
traffic is loaded, in this way. at least the fourth and final increment will reflect 
appropriate levels of congestion, even if the first three do not. In the current TPB 
implementation, none of the assignment increments relleci proper levels of congestion. 
Fifth, the old BPR coefficients do not calculate speeds that are consistent with more 
modem research. The primary focus of the 1991 Horowitz report quoted earlier was to 
develop improved coefficients. Figure 4 below shows the TPB function (in this example, 
for Ring 8 freeways) as compared with two alternatives that belter fit observed speeds. 
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Figure 4: Comparison ofTPB Volume-to-Delay Function to Best 
Practice (Horowitz Prepared for U.S. D.O.T. 1991) 
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Wc have calculated the two Horowitz recommended functions assuming a free flow 
speed of 70 m.p.h. and a capacity of 2200 vehicles per lane per hour. 


The curve labeled “H-BPR” is of the BPR functional form, but with more updated 
coefficients. The curve labeled **H-Speiss" fits observed data even better. It is notable 
how very dllTcrcnt these volume^delay relationships arc as compared to the one built into 
the TPB model. The TPB model underestimates speeds in the very prcv'alent range of 
MOO - 2200 vehicles per lane per hour, and then overestimates speeds at the highest 
volumes. At the point where ultimate capacit>' is approached and exceeded, and the 
congestion feedback should be strongest, the TPB model provides only veiy weak 
feedback. 

This discussion has focused on freeways because of their importance in travel demand 
modeling and emissions modeling. However, the problems described are not limited to 
freew a>'s. but are present for all tv-pcs of roadway links. 


Air Emissions Modeling 

This section of the report critiques the Air Qualit}' Conformity Determination of the 2000 
Constrained Long Range Plan and the FY200I*2006 Transportation Improvement Plan 
for the Washington Metropolitan Region, dated October 18. 2000. conducted by the 
Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments (MWCOG). the Metropolitan 
Planning Organization (MPO) for the Washington. D.C. urban area. 

Serious technical deficiencies arc present in the Conformity Analysis documentation. The 
MWCOG has failed to use commonly accepted practices, and instead has used practices 
that are not consistent with EPA requirements. These technical deficiencies seriously 
undermine the credibility of the emissions estimates reported in the conformity 
determination report. 

Four major errors and inconsistencies in the MWCOG conformity analysis have been 
identifn^. 

1. The vehicle miles of travel (VMT) mix used in the MOB!LE5b emissions 
modeling conducted by the MWCOG is inconsistent with EPA default values 
(values used unless there is more accurate local information), as well as national 
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trends being observed in cities around the country. >\'hile TPB is now addressing 
this problem in its proposed conformily analysis released on December 19. 2001 
for public comment, it is not a new pr<^lem. There has been a major problem 
even without the increase in SU\' purchases. 

2. MWCOC only generated emission factors for 1 3 difTerent speeds despite the fact 
that link spee^ in the model vary from less than 2..^ mph to more than 65 mph. 
This is not only unnecessary because M()BlLE5b can calculate emission factors 
for all speeds ^Iween 2.5 and 65 mph. but is also inaccurate. 

3. MWC'OCi also uses a clipped BPR equation to calculate congested speeds for use 
in the emissions analysis. In the clipped BPR equation, the Volume to C'apacity 
(VVC) ratio is restricted to values less than or equal to 1.6 which maintains 
unrealistically high speeds during congested time penods and reduces ^eds 
during uncongested lime periods. Use of a restricted BPR equation and 
subsequent MWCOG implementation results in a relatively large number of links 
having speeds in the middle range of the pollutant emissions curves, where 
emission faciois are minimized. 

4. Excess irafTic volume is shiRed between lime periods to accommodate the WC 
ratio restriction. Excess volume remaining after the tenth and final time period 
represents 1 .370.000 vehicle miles of travel in the 2025 emissions analyses. Since 
this volume cannot be moved into another lime perii>d. more than 1 .500 links in 
the 2025 network are still over capacity at midnight. This result is totally 
unreasonable. In addition, the WC ratio used to calculate congested speeds on 
these links is inconsistent with the actual volume in the tenth lime period. 


MOBILESb Emissions Modeling Assumptions 

VMT D/strfbution by V&hicfe Type - VMT Mix 

The vehicle miles of travel (VMT) distribution by vehicle type, also known as the V'MT 
mix. is a very important user input into the Environmental Protection Agency's 
MOBlLE5b vehicle emissions model. The VMT mix specifies the fraction of total 
highway VMT that is accumulated by each of the eight vehicle types. The eight vehicle 
types in the MOBILE are listed below : 

LDGV ■ light>duty gasoline vehicles 
LDCjTI ■ lighl*duly gasoline trucks. 1 
LDCjT 2 light-duty gasoline trucks. 11 
HDCjV ■ heavy-duty gasoline trucks 
LDDV • light-duty die.<iel vehicles 
LDDT ■ light-duty diesel trucks 
IIDDV ■ heavy-duty diesel vehicles 
MC ■ motorcycles 

The VMT mix used in the MOBlLE5b emissions modeling conducted by MWCCXJ for 
the adopted conformity analysis of the 2000 C'onstrained Long Range Transportation 
Plan is inconsistent with EPA default values as well as national trends being observed in 
cities around the country. The default VMT mix in MOBiLE5b is based on national 
averages and changes over time (calendar years). There are three main trends driving the 
shills in VMT. The first is a shill in sales from light duty passenger cars to light duly 
trucks. The next two have to do w ith the dieselization of trucks in general. Light duty 
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diesel trucks are increasing in sales over lime as compared to light duty gasoline trucks. 
The same trend can be seen even more noticeably, with heavy duty diesel trucks 
replacing heavy duly gasoline trucks. The V'MT mix used by MWC(Xj did not reflect 
these documented national trends. MWCCXi has redefined the VMT mix using new local 
data for the 2001 Constrained Long Range Plan (CLRPi update for the 2002*07 
Transportation Improvement Program. It w ould be of value to compare this new data 
w ith the EPA default values and national trends. 

Table 1 shows the urban and rural VMT mix used by MWC'OG for the 2000 C’LRP 
update and the 200.^ MOBlLE^b national default values. 


Table 1: MWCOG and MOBILESb Default VMT Mix 


MOBILESb 

LDGV 

LDGTI 

LDGT2 

HDGV 

LDD\' 

LDDT 

HDDV 

MC 

MVVX'CK; Urban 

0.820 

0.09I 

0.014 

0.016 

0.014 

0.000 

0.029 

0.016 

M\\'COG Rural 

0.750 

0.150 

0.013 

0.021 

0.012 

0.000 

0.038 

0.016 

2005 EPA Delault 

0.600 

0.197 

0.087 

0.031 

0.002 

0.002 

0.075 

0.006 
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MWCXXJ V'MT from light-duty gasoline vehicles (LDCJVsl is 37 percent and 25 percent 
higher than the EPA de^ult for urban and rural areas respectively. In addition, the VMT 
from light duly gasoline trucks ( LDCjTs) I and II is 63 percent and 43 percent lower than 
the EPA default for urban and rural areas respectively. Only 10.5 percent of the urban 
MWCO<j V'MT is from LDfiTs. while the national default is 2S.4 percent. Finally, the 
VMT fraction for light-duty diesel trucks is zero in both urban and rural areas. These are 
very peculiar assunq>lions for V'MT mix. No documentation about the MWCOG V'MT 
mix assumptions for the 2000 CLRP have been provided beyond the fractions 
themselves, so it is dilTiculi to comment further about the basis for these assunq>tions. 

Not only were the fractions used by MVVf’OCi for the 2000 C’LRP inconsistent with the 
EPA defaults, but they are likewise inconsistent w ith the emission modeling being 
conducted by other urban areas around the county. Table 2 shows VMT mix assumptions 
being employed in other cities in the United Stales. 


Table 2: VMT Mix Assumptions from Other U.S. Cities 


MOBILE5b 

liXA 

LiM:ri 

1.IKM2 

inx;\ii.iM)\ 

llJJDl' 

IIDDV MC 

MWeXX; Urban 

0.820 

0.091 

0.014 

0.016 

0.014 

0.000 

0.029 0.016 

Atlanta. GA 

0.655 

0.160 

0.082 

0.028 

0.009 

0.002 

0.062 0.002 

1 lou!4on. TX 

0.699 

0.171 

0.076 

0.018 

0.002 

0.001 

0.031 0.002 

Las Vetoks. N\' 1 

0.545 

0.387 

0.025 

0.002 

0.003 

0.003 

0.006 0.029 

New 1 laven. CT 

0.624 

0.193 

0.089 

0.033 

0.002 

0.001 

0.057 0.001 

Tcmoc. AZ ( EPA default ) 

0.600 

0.197 

0.087 

0.031 

0.002 

0.002 

0.075 0.006 

Salt Lake City, UT { EPA defauh i 

0.600 

0.197 

0.087 

0.031 

0.002 

0.002 

0.075 0.006 


In comparing the MWCOG 2000 CLRP V'MT fractions against the data from other urban 
areas, two things arc immediately evident. The MWCOG fraction of VMT from light- 
duty gasoline vehicles is much higher, white the fraction of V'MT from light-duty 
gasoline trucks is much lower. Not only is this modeling assumption inconsistent with 
national trends, it is completely contrary to what is actually happening in the Washington 
metropolitan area. 

A July 8. 2001 article in The Washington Post entitled “SUV's Drive Area to Pollution 
Violations** reported on the growing number of sport utility vehicles (SUVs) on the city’s 
highways; 

“Ronald Kirby, a transportation specialist for the Metropolitan Washington 
Council of Governments, said his staff concluded what it first suspected last 
month: The number of SUV's had risen far more rapidly than predicted, increasing 
the amount of pollution sent into the air. 

“Five years ago. SUVs were thought to represent about 1 5 percent of personal 
vehicles on area roads. Kirby said. Now the figure is pegged at 25 percent. With 
SUV's accounting for half of new purchases, he said, the larger vehicles are bound 
to become an even greater percentage of the mix.” 

If one in four vehicles on the road in metropolitan Washington is indeed a SUV', and 50 
percent of new purchases are SUVs. the V'MT mix used by the MWCOG in their 
MOBI LE emissions modeling is completely wrong. Light-duty gasoline trucks 1. 

(LDGTl ) arc trucks less than 6.000 pounds. LGDT2 arc trucks between 6.000 and 8.500 
pounds. Therefore. VMT ftom SUV's should be accounted for in one of these two vehicle 
types. De^ite the report that 25 percent of all personal vehicles in the metropolitan 
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Washington area are SUV's, the MWCOCi had assumed that only 10.5 percent of the total 
V'MT was from light-duty gasoline trucks in their MOBILE emissions modeling. 

The VMT mix input has a dramatic efTeci on the nitrogen oxide <NOx> emission factors 
produced by MOBILE5b. Increasing the fraction of VMT from trucks significantly 
increases the total regional NOx emissions. 

To demonstrate the impact of different VMT mix assumptions, we ran MOBILE5b using 
the EPA 2005 defaults and the urban VMT mix used by MWCOCi for the 2000 CLRP. 

All other MOBlLE^b inputs were held constant. Figure 5 is an emissions profile for 2005 
nitrogen oxide emission factors using the EPA default and MWCCXi V'M'T mix. 


Figure 5: NOx Emission Profile using Defauit and MWCOG VMT Mix 



The NOx emission factors based on the default VMT mix arc significantly higher than 
the 2000 CLRP MWCOG emission factors. On average, the percent difference between 
the default and MWCOG emission factors is 27 percent. Therefore, using the default 
VMT mix would produce total emissions 27 percent higher than those calculated 
originally by MWCOG. MWCOG has acknowledged that NOx emissions were 
significantly underestimated in the 2000 CLRP by using an invalid VMT mix. with too 
much V' MT from light-duty gasoline vehicles and not enough V'MT from light-dut>' 
gasoline trucks. 

If the emissions had been estimated using EPA defaults, the motor vehicle emission 
budget (MVEB) for the MWCOG metropolitan statistical area (MSA) would be exceeded 
by almost 43 tons per day. In the 2005 honzon year, the margin between calculated 
emissions and the MVEB is only 0.8 tons per day. MWCOG has developed new V'^MT 
mix factions that it says reflect actual conditions in the Washington area and this resulted 
in significantly higher emissions estimates for the 2001 CLRP update conformity 
analysis. A closer examination of how these new V'MT mix fraction assumptions vary 
from the EPA defaults is warranted. 


Modeled Average Speeds 

Emission factors vary' considerably with the average speed assumed. The values input for 
average ^cd in MOBILE5 have a significant impact on the resulting emission factors 
for exhaust and nmning loss emissions. MOBI LE5 will calculate emission factors for 
average ^cds of 2.5 to 65.0 mph. in increments of 0.1 mph. It is important to note here 
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that the emission factors produced by the MOBILES model are not a linear function of 
average speed See Figure 5 for a NOx emission profile. 

MWCOfj ran the MOBILES model for 13 different speeds at S mph increments (S. 10. 

IS. and soon up to 6S). MWCOG performs a link>based emissions calculation. 
Specifically, an emission factor corresponding to the speed on a link in the network is 
multiplied by the VMT on that particular link. The emissions on all links in the network 
are then summed to produce the total regional emissions. MWC'OCi onl>’ generated 
emission factois for 13 different speeds despite the fact that link speeds in the model var>' 
from less than 2.5 mph to more than 65 mph. In performing the emissions calculation, the 
5 mph emission factor generated by the MOBILE model was used for all links with 
congested speeds betw een 2.5 and 7.5 mph. The 1 0 mph emission factor was used for 
speeds between 7.5 and 1 2.5 mph and so on. This is not only unnecessary because 
MOBILE5b can calculate emission factors for all speeds between 2.5 and 65 mph. but is 
also inaccurate. The following sample calculations will illustrate how emissions are 
underestimated by the MWCOG methodology. 

The sample network below consists of 5 links with congested speeds of 53. 54. 55. 56. 
and 57 mph. The MWCXXj methodology would use the 55 mph emission factor for each 
link despite the variance in link speed and the fact that each speed has a distinct emission 
factor. The results of the sanq>le calculation following the MWCOG methodology are 
presented in Table 3. 


Table 3: Sample Emissions Calculation Using MWCOG Methodology 


Link 

Speed 

55 mph NOX 
Enmsion Factor 
(trams/mile) 

\MT 

Total 

Emndons 

1 

53 

2J2I 

50 

116.05 

2 

54 

2.321 

75 

174.08 

3 

55 

2.321 


.348.15 

4 

56 

2.321 

■tn 


5 

57 

2.321 

■a 

754.33 



TOTAL 

msm 

1798.78 


Now we will repeal the analysis by correctly applying unique MOBILE5b emission 
factors for each distinct link speed. The results of the sample calculation following the 
correct methodology are presented in Table 4. 


Table 4: Sample Emissions Calculation Using Correct Methodology 


Link 

Speed 

NOX Emission 
Factor 
(cmms/mile) 

\MT 

Total 

EmHdons 


53 

2.201 

50 

1 10.05 

2 

54 

2.260 

75 

169.50 

3 

55 

2.321 

150 

.348.15 

4 

56 

2.384 

175 

417.20 

5 

57 

2.448 

325 

795.60 



TOTAL 

775 

1840.50 
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The MWCOCj methodology produces total NOx emissions of 1798.78 grams. However, 
correctly applying unique emission factors for each link yields total emissions equal to 
1840.50 grams. I^erefore. the MWC'CXi methodology has underestimated total emissions 
in this sample calculation by 2.3 percent. Given the narrow margin by which MWCXXi 
reportedly meets the 2005 MVEB for NO.x (by less than 1 ton per day) this potential 
underestimation is very significant. The emissions reported in the MWCCXj Air Quality 
Conformity Determination dated October 18. 2000 are at the very- least incorrect and may 
have been underestimated by their calculation methodology. MWCCXl .should repeal 
their emissions analysis by generating unique emission factors for speeds between 2.5 
and 65 mph instead of only running the MOBILE model for 13 different speeds at 5 mph 
increments. This same methodological problem leads to some underesiimation of 
emissions in the revised MWC(Xi conformity analysis for the 2001 CLRP. 


Restrained Speed Equation 

MWCO<j post -processes model free-flow .speed in order to calculate congested 
(restrained) ^eds for use in the emissions analysis. MWCCXl uses the following 
adapted Bureau of Public Roads < DPR) equation to calculate congested speeds by time 
period; 

Sr - (Sc * 1.15) / ( I + 0.15 • (>7(’)''4) 


Where: 


Sr ■ Restrained speed 
Sc - LOS “C’ Speed 
V7C ■ Volume to capacity ratio 

In post-processing, this equation is subjected to an additional constraint. The V/C ratio is 
not allowed to exceed 1.6. If the \7C ratio e.xceeds 1.6. the excess volume is displaced 
into the following time period. There are ten time periods in total. 

Under heavily congested conditions, the BPR equation is reduced to the follow ing by 
restricting the V/C ratio to a maximum of 1.6: 

Sr - 0..58 • Sc 


Therefore, regardless of link volume, the free-flow speed can only be reduced by 42 
percent during congested conditions. In the MWC'CXI travel demand model, typical 
freeway spee^ at LOS C are 60 mph (these speeds vary .somewhat depending on the 
road’s location, which is coded by 'ring codes’ which radiate out from (he C'enlral 
Buitiness District of the District of C'olumbia). Due to the \7C constraint implemented by 
MWCCXl. the lowest possible congested freeway speed for Ring 8 is 35 mph (60 * 0.58 
■ 35 ). Figure 6 shows the full set of restrained freeway speed equations used by 
MWCCXl for all rings. The conformity report indicates. “The results of this process were 
validated w ith observed speed data conducted in the District of C'olumbia and Beltw ay 
data.” However, no other documentation has been provided w hich validates the use of 
this V/C restrained BPR equation. This a^ct of the MWCCXl post-processing has 
implications in the emissions analysis because the NOx emission curve is relatively flat 
between 30 and 40 mph (See Figure 5). However, (he emissions curve increases as speeds 
fall below 30 mph. If congested speeds were allowed to continue falling below (he levels 
at which the MWCOCl model freezes them (e.g.. 35 mph in ring 8. 33 mph in ring 7. 30 
mph in ring 5. etc.), which they likely do in reality during peak hours, the NOx emissions 
from freeways would increa.se. This is particularly signific'ant in this area where about 40 
percent of total 2005 V’MT is from freeways. 
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Figure 6: Restrained Freeway Speed Equation Used by MWCOG 

Freeway SpeedA/olume Functions Used In Mobile 
Emissions Estimation 
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Figure 7 shows a typical volume-delay function used by TPB to translate hourly traffic 
volumes into traffic speeds to estimate emissions (in this case for Ring 8> as well as the 
Horowitz BPR volume-iielay function presented earlier in this report. During the most 
prevalent highway conditions ( 1000 to 2000 vehicles per lane per hour), the TPB curve 
yields freeway speeds slower than the Horow itz BPR curve. Due to the nature of the NOx 
emissions curve, the total NOx emissions resulting from the TPB volume delay function 
w ill be less than the emissions calculated from speeds based on the Horowitz 
formulation. During congested conditions (greater than 2200 vehicles per lane per hour) 
the TPB curve yields speeds greater than the Horowitz BPR curve. Congested speeds are 
limited to a minimum of 35 mph because of the V7C constraint. NOx emissions are also 
underestimated in this region because NOx emission factors increase below 30 mph. The 
TPB volume-delay curve implemented with a V7C constraint minimizes NOx emissions 
lx>th by relying on low ifieeds during uncongested periods and then by assuming a 
minimum speed of 35 mph during times of heavy congestion. 



Hourly Traffic Shifting 

Excess traffic volumes during congested time periods arc moved into less congested time 
periods in order to restrict the WC ratio to v-alucs less than 1.6. Therefore, less congested 
periods such as 9;00 to 10:00 AM become more congested as excess volume from the 
morning peak hours are moved into this shoulder period. Speeds which would have been 
relatively high are reduced by the additional excess volume from the previous time 
periods. This strategy maintains ;q>ced in times of heavy congestion ( AM and PM peak 
hours) while reducing sipeed in times of little congestion (midday and evening hours). 

The restricted BPR equation and M WCOG implementation push speeds to the middle of 
the emissions curve by moving volume out of congested periods into uncongested 
periods. Due to the parabolic shape of the emissions curves (Figure 5). this effectively 
minimizes total regional emissions. 

We reproduced the cmi5«ions anal>'sis conducted by MWCOG in a series of spreadsheets 
to quantify the impact of the V/C ratio constraint. First, we implemented the MWCOG 
methodology which restricts the V/C ratio to 1 .6. Then, total emissions were recalculated 
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u ithoul the V7C restriction. Use of the V/C constraint underestimates 2005 total regional 
NOx emissions by 1.4 percent, and total regional VOC emissions by 12.4 percent. The 
V7C constraint efTeciively minimizes emissions by pushing speeds towards the middle of 
the pollutant curves, allowing the 2005 motor vehicle emissions budget to be met by a 
very narrow margin. Therefore, it is not surprising that total emissions for 2005 exceed 
the MV'EQ when the V7C constraint is removed from the MWCCXi emissions analysis. 


Effect of VIC Constraint on Hourly Traffic Distributions 
Traffic distributions for ten discrete time periods of the day were used to process the 24* 
hour model link volumes and speeds from the MWCOCi travel demand model. Hourly 
capacities and converted hourly volumes were then used in the restrained BPR formula to 
calculate speeds for use in the emissions analysis. However, if the V/C ratio exceeded 
1 .6. the excess volume was displaced into the following time period. For example, if 
there was too much volume on a particular link in the 3:00 to 4:00 PM lime period to 
satisfy the V7C restriction, the excess volume was moved into the next lime period. 4:00 
to 5:00 PM. This shift does not represent “peak spreading” because the shifts are done at 
a relatively high level of service (e.g.. 35 mph for ring 8 freeways) and because in some 
cases (he afternoon peak hour is spread beyond midnight. Moving e.xcess volume into the 
follow ing time peri^ can continue in this fashion until the last time period is reached 
(7:00 PM to 12:00 AM). Wlui happens to excess volume that remains after the tenth and 
final time period? 

This was obviously a concern for the programmer of the SAS code in (he file 
“MRLKclOl.sas” provided to us by MWCXXi. After the section of code that performs the 
V7C check and moves excess volume when necessary, the following comment was 
included in the SAS file. 

* NOTE: rOB MOW, EVEN IF PERIOD 10 VOLUME EXCEEDS MAX VOLUME ; 

* PERIOD 10 VOLUME WILL HOT BE RESET AS IN PREVIOUS TIME PRDS; 

* (WHERE THE HELL IS IT SUPPOSED TO GO, ANYWAY?) 

* BUT VC IS SET TO 1.6 

* PERIOVOL-MRXIOVOL; 

We performed the same V7C constraint and time period analysis in Excel, and found that 
the excess volume remaining after the tenth time period for 2005 represents 448.765 
vehicle miles of travel. Some of the links w ith excess volume remaining after the tenth 
nme period in 2005 have been identified in the network. The model link, roadway 
descnption. and VMT are presented in Table 5. 
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u ithoul the V7C restriction. Use of the V/C constraint underestimates 2005 total regional 
NOx emissions by 1.4 percent, and total regional VOC emissions by 12.4 percent. The 
V7C constraint efTeciively minimizes emissions by pushing speeds towards the middle of 
the pollutant curves, allowing the 2005 motor vehicle emissions budget to be met by a 
very narrow margin. Therefore, it is not surprising that total emissions for 2005 exceed 
the MV'EQ when the V7C constraint is removed from the MWCCXi emissions analysis. 


Effect of VIC Constraint on Hourly Traffic Distributions 
Traffic distributions for ten discrete time periods of the day were used to process the 24* 
hour model link volumes and speeds from the MWCOCi travel demand model. Hourly 
capacities and converted hourly volumes were then used in the restrained BPR formula to 
calculate speeds for use in the emissions analysis. However, if the V/C ratio exceeded 
1 .6. the excess volume was displaced into the following time period. For example, if 
there was too much volume on a particular link in the 3:00 to 4:00 PM lime period to 
satisfy the V7C restriction, the excess volume was moved into the next lime period. 4:00 
to 5:00 PM. This shift does not represent “peak spreading” because the shifts are done at 
a relatively high level of service (e.g.. 35 mph for ring 8 freeways) and because in some 
cases (he afternoon peak hour is spread beyond midnight. Moving e.xcess volume into the 
follow ing time peri^ can continue in this fashion until the last time period is reached 
(7:00 PM to 12:00 AM). Wlui happens to excess volume that remains after the tenth and 
final time period? 

This was obviously a concern for the programmer of the SAS code in (he file 
“MRLKclOl.sas” provided to us by MWCXXi. After the section of code that performs the 
V7C check and moves excess volume when necessary, the following comment was 
included in the SAS file. 

* NOTE: rOB MOW, EVEN IF PERIOD 10 VOLUME EXCEEDS MAX VOLUME ; 

* PERIOD 10 VOLUME WILL HOT BE RESET AS IN PREVIOUS TIME PRDS; 

* (WHERE THE HELL IS IT SUPPOSED TO GO, ANYWAY?) 

* BUT VC IS SET TO 1.6 

* PERIOVOL-MRXIOVOL; 

We performed the same V7C constraint and time period analysis in Excel, and found that 
the excess volume remaining after the tenth time period for 2005 represents 448.765 
vehicle miles of travel. Some of the links w ith excess volume remaining after the tenth 
nme period in 2005 have been identified in the network. The model link, roadway 
descnption. and VMT are presented in Table 5. 
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C'ongestion is more severe in future analysis years 2015. 2020. and 2025. As congestion 
increases and the V7C restriction is maintain<^. more and more excess volume will 
remain aOer the tenth tinte period. \^^e once again performed the same VVC constraint and 
time period analysis in Excel, and found that the excess volume remaining aOer the tenth 
time period for 2025 increases to 1.372,31 1 vehicle miles of travel. This volume cannot 
be moved into another time period since the tenth and final time period represents 
7:00PM to 12:00AM. Therefore, the volume is maintained within the tenth time period 
and as a result, there are more than 1 .500 links in the 2025 network that are considered 
over capacity at midnight. This result is completely unreasonable. In essence, the amount 
of daily traffic assigned to certain links in the model does not fit within a 24-hour period, 
in the nine periods prior to the 7:00PM to 12:00AM time period, the lime period volume 
is tested against the V/C constraint. If the time period volume is less than the maximum 
allowable volume, the \7C ratio is calculated according to the link volume. If the time 
period volume exceeds the maximum allowable volume, the excess volume is displaced 
into the next time period and the \7C ratio is set equal to 1.6. However, if the tenth time 
period volume e.xceeds the maximum allowable volume it cannot be displaced into 
another time period. Despite this limitation, the V7C ratio is still set to 1.6 when the tenth 
time period volume exceeds the allowed maximum. This \7C ratio is then used to 
calculate congested speed for input into the MOBILE emissions model. Therefore, in 
2025 there are more than 1 .500 links that have calculated congested speeds ba.sed on a 
V7C ratio equal to 1 . 6 . which is inconsistent with the actual tenth time period volume that 
exceeds the allowed maximum. The net result is that the MWCXXi model produces 
forecasts of hourly volumes that underestimate traffic volumes especially on high-traffic 
flow congested links during peak hours while overestimating traffic volumes on those 
same linl^ during non-peak hours. In both cases this likely leads to underestimation of 
motor vehicle NOx and VOC' emissions. 


Implications of Model Deficiencies on Travei Forecasts 

It is clear that land development and traffic growth follows highway construction. The 
Interstate highway system was originally conceived and fund^ as a civil defense 
measure, as a means to evacuate cities in case of nuclear w ar. Instead. Interstate and other 
highway interchanges have become the centers of development in cities throughout the 
United Stales. Wlien highway capacity is increased, generally it has quickly filled with 
increased traffic flow. 

DeC'orla-Souza and Cohen define this ''induced demand" as an: “increase in daily vehicle 
miles of travel (VMTk with reference to a specific geographic context, resulting from 
expansion of highw ay capacity.''* This definition includes both short-term effects and 
long-term effects. The short-term effects include more trips, longer trips, more auto trips, 
and auto trips with lower occupancies. The long-term effects follow land used changes 
caused by expanded roadway capacity. 

Induced demand effects are well known both to planners and lay people, but until 
recently they were not quantified. Now there is a rapidly-growing research literature 
quantifying the effects of induced demand. The Annual Meeting of the Trani^rtation 
Research Board, held in January in Washington D.C.. is the premiere transportation 
conference in the United States, and papers presented at these meetings are approved 
through a peer review process. In the 1997. 1999, and 2000 meetings, seven prq>ers have 
been presented that quantify irnluced demand. 

The measure used in mosi studies is eluMidty, a basic concept of economics. VrTien the 
supply of a good or service increases, its price drops, ^^'hen the price drops, consumption 
of the product increases. For the majority of Americans, the incremental cost of operating 
cars is low enough that the perceived cost is primarily travel time. An increase in lane 
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miles of road c«q>aciiy (supply) causes a near-term decrease in travel time (price), which 
in turn leads to an increase in vehicle miles (raveled (consumption). 

Elasticity is calculated as the ratio of the change in consumption divided by the change in 
supply. For example, if a 10 percent increase in vehicle miles traveled is caused by a 10 
percent increase in lane miles, the elasticity is: 

10 percent ! 10 percent ■ 1.0. 

Alternatively, if a 5 percent increase in vehicle miles traveled is caused by a 1 0 percent 
increase in lane miles, the elasticity is: 

5 percent •' 10 percent ■ 0..S. 

Research findings from five of the studies presented at the Transportation Research 
Board Annual Meetings are directly ct>mparable and are summarized in Table 6. 


Table 6: Long*Term Regional Elasticity of Vehicle Miles Traveled to 
Lane Miles 


Study 

I ong-tcmi rcgMnol cI;l^tK•lt\ 

Hansen^" 


Noland ' 

0.7 -1.0 

Fulton et. al.' 

0.5 -O.K 

Noland and C'ovsan 

(■) 0(')J 

Marshall" 

0.76 artenals. 0.85 highways 

Average of five studies (highways) 

ij:s3 


The other two studies use different measures but results an; consistent with (he five 
studies summarized in Table 6. One of the studies (Chu) focuses on the response of V’MT 
to congestion. It states: “ an expansion of I percent to an existing capacity of I .IXX) lane 
miles, for example, congestion w ould reduce by one-eleventh of a percent on 
freeways. Chu defines “congestion" as vehicle miles traveled divided by lane miles. 
Therefore, vehicle miles traveled must increase by I O ' 1 1 percent in C'hu's example. This 
implies an elasticity of vehicle miles traveled to freeway capacity oro.9). 

In the final study. Barr found elasticities of vehicle miles traveled to (ravel time of -0..1 to 
•0.5.'* The negative sign nveans that the change in travel Ls in the opposite direction from 
the change in travel time. For example, if travel time decreased by 1 0 percent. V'MT 
would increase by .^-5 percent. Although the absolute values of 0.3 - 0.5 are lower than 
the 0.5 - 1.0 values presented in the other studies, (hey are not inconsistent. In most 
cases, added capacity is on highways and relatively high-speed arterials. The new 
capacity has higher average speeds than the old capacity, and (he percentage change in 
travel time generally is greater than (he percentage change in lane miles. Therefore, the 
calculated elasticity values will have the reverse relationship: elasticity to travel lime will 
appear smaller than the elasticity to lane miles. 

For highways, the average from the five most comparable studies is an elasticity of 0.83. 
This implies that adding a new lane of capacity ad^. on average, traffic equal to 83 
percent of w hat is currently on the adjacent lane of traffic. Some of this traflic will be on 
the w idened, and less congested, road and some will be on extensions of (he w idened link 
or intersecting roads that have not been w idened and are now more congested roads. 
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The Induced Travel Demand Debate 

The statistical case presented above is rather abstract, and it is easy to get confused by 
hou' these numbers are the same as or difTerent that other numbers that have been 
published. For example. Kevin Ileanue made a presentation at the 1997 TRB Annual 
Meeting where he concluded that only 6.0 • 22. 1 percent of the VMT growth in the 
Milwaukee metropolitan area between 1960 and 1990 was attributable to induced 
demand.' Ileanue attributed the rest of VMT growth to increased population, households, 
labor force participation, income, auto availability, and licensed drivers, as well as 
increases in single home ownership, lower development densities, and low real costs of 
gasoline. 

While Meanue's conclusions may appear to contradict the induced demand literature, 
there is really no conflict at all. I leanue does not calculate an elasticity of induced travel 
demand himself. Rather, he simply assumes a range of 0..1 - 1.0 taken from studies 
available at that time. The 22 percent number is ni>i a much smaller number than an 
elasticity of 1 .0; it is another way of expressing an elasticity of 1 .0 in the context of 
Milwaukee between 1960 and 1990. 

Ileanue did not claim that induced travel growth was insignificant in this 1997 leport. 
only that it was less important in Milwaukee than the great socioeconomic changes 
during that period. Nevertheless. Milwaukee was a poor choice for the case study, as it 
constructed much less road capacity per capita during this period than most American 
urban areas. While Milwaukee demonstrates that VMT increased during that historic 
period without much roadway construction, it can not really address the question of what 
happened with significant roadway construction. 

The rapid socioeconomic changes between 1960 and 2000 have re.sulted in a great 
increase in labor force participation among women, almost universal auto availability, 
and much smaller households. While these have been important engines for VMT growth 
during this historical period, they have run their course and will be much less important 
over the coming decades. 

The study recently done for TPB on induced travel demand" concludes that it is 
unimportant, without contradicting any of the evidence of induced travel demand. This 
study focuses on the 1*270 corridor, where the s-tudy acknowledges that traffic growth has 
been much more rapid following construction than anticipated. The study shows that 
population and employment grow th has also been much more rapid than anticipated, and 
attributes the traffic growth to this rather than the capacity expansion. 

But. this is a pure case of induced trafOc. The study states; “Other induced travel may 
result from longer-term location decisions by households, employers and other facilities.*’ 
The study shows that the earlier foreca.sts greatly underestimated population and 
employment in the subuiban areas in the 1-270 corridor, and greatly overestimated 
piipulation and employment in the more urbanized areas in and around Washington D.C. 
In effect, jobs and housing shiHed to the 1-270 corridor and away from Washington D.C. 
and the inner suburbs including Prince George’s County. As VMT per capita is much 
higher in the 1-270 corridor than in the central Washington D.C. area. ihLs land use shift 
has resulted in a large increase in regional VMT. 

Furthermore, in the data presented in the study for TPB. the land use effects do not 
account for alt of the growth in VMT. While 2000 population for the corridor area was 23 
percent greater than assumed in studies, the daily traffic volumes in 1999 in the three 
most traveled sections of 1-270 w ere 40-5 1 percent higher than the 2000 forecasts. This is 
also strong evidence of the non-land-u.se induced travel effects at w ork. 
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Incorporating Induced Demand for More Realistic 
Modeling 

In order to develop realLstic future (ransponaiion scenario results, the metropolitan 
transportation planning process must incorporate induced demand into modeling 
activities. This is critical in: 1 ) the development of long-range transportation plans. 

2 1 analyzing motor vehicle emissions. 5) project planning, and 4) providing a reliable 
assessment of the costs and benefits of alternative regional and corridor-lev el investment 
strategies. 

AH of these processes are predicated on a region having and applying a sophisticated and 
valid regional travel demand model. However, induced demand generally is not fully 
treated in regional models. In a review of how w ell regional models capture induced 
demand. Def'orla-Souza and Cohen conclude that elements of induced demand that can 
be modeled w ithin the four-step process include; 

• increased trip distance ( distribution I. 

• increased LOV share (mode choice), and 

• .shitl to improved facilities (assignment).' 

The e.xtent to which these aspects are nvodeled in practice depends on the model 
implementation. 

They suggest induced demand elements generally not modeled in four-step process 
include: 


• land use effects, and 

• trips per unit of development (trip generation). 

Land use effects are of two l>'pes. Miao-scale land use effects related to pedestrian 
and other non-auto accessibility are closely related to trip generation effects. These 
effects include the number of trips made by t>pe and time of day. and the mode used. 
Macro-scale land use effects are the allocation of new residences and employment 
throughout the region, based in part on the relative accessibility of different land. 

Micro-scale land use effects have been neglected in travel demand mivdels because 
computing and data requirements required large transportation analysis zones (TAZs) 
which were poorly suited for mic'roscale analysis. Advanced modeling procedures 
that include smaller iraniqxmation analysis zones (TAZs) or do away with TAZs 
altogether make capturing these effects in travel demand models feasible. In addition, 
advances in Geographical Information Systems (GIS) and the synthetic population 
methods developed as part of TRAN'SIMS are making socioeconomic data available 
at the point or small grid cell level. These trends are paralleled by much research 
focused on understanding and quantifying these microscale effects. Therefore, we 
anticipate that micro-scale land use effects (which are already captured partially in 
some MPO models) w ill become a standard feature of travel demand modeling. 

Macro-scale effects of different land use allocations w ith different transportation 
scenarios can be captured with land use allocation models. A number of regions have 
u.sed land use allocation models in special studies in order to evaluate alternative 
futures. For example, the Chicago region has evaluated alternative highway ’transil 
and airport land use scenarios as part of its long-range planning process. The 
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Burlington Vermont and New Hampshire Seacoasl regions routinely run land use 
allocation models as in both long«ierm planning and major project planning. 

However, many regions with land use allocation models develop only a single land 
use scenario, and therefore ignore these effects. 

The Second Oregon Synqx>sium on Integrating Land Use and Tran^n Models held 
this July disseminated information on the latest research and application to a large 
number of enthusiastic attendees. Oiegon is out ahead of the pack as usual, with a 
staiew ide model under dev elopmeni and planned for completion in 200 1 . 1 lowever. 
we expect others to catch up. The important observation is that tools to ac'count for 
land use allocation are now available to planners and should become a standard 
feature of travel demand modeling for application to both long>ierm planning and 
analyzing major projects. 

Another important area (not mentioned by DeCorla-Souza and Cohen) which is 
generally not modeled is travel by time of day. An important behavioral response to 
congestion is to shifl travel into less congested times. These shiBs have public 
benefits because they allow the transportation system to be more fully utilized. 

In general, regional travel demand models treat the proportion of travel w ithin 
different periods as fixed. As regions have become more congested, the peak periods 
modeled have grown from a single hour to two-hour or three-hour periods, based on 
historical observations. However, future peak proportions are considered to be the 
same as the past, regardless as to whether the future will be more or less capacity 
constrained than the past. This overestimates the benefits of adding roadway capacity 
on peak hour delay. Advanced models are addressing this deficiency by assigning 
trips dynamically by time of day. This capability is present especially in the new 
generation of activity-based models. 

In reviewing recent long-range transportation plans and avnformity analyses for Chicago. 
Atlanta. Houston, and Phoenix, along w ith this current review of the TPB model, we 
conclude that none of the long-range plans considers induced demand completely. 
Nevertheless, the TPB model performs the worst. The table below summarizes which 
components of induced demand are included in these four regional travel demand 
models. Wltile many of the elements needed to evaluate induced demand are found in the 
models, more analysis is needed to determine how well the models analyze induced 
demand effects. 


Table 7: Elements of Induced Demand Included in Travel Demand 
Models for Selected Large U.S. Metropolitan Areas 



Chicagii 

Atlanta 

i kHMOn 

Phoenix 

I’onbnd 

Washington 

D.r, 

Macro- 
scale land 

Patlially. 
base and 
build 
sceturius 

No. only one 
scenario 

No. only one 
scenario 

Coiilticitag 
dociMiKDiation 
as Ui lam land 
use allocation 
model «as 
apfiied 

No. only one 
acenurio 

No. only one 
scenario 

Micro-scak 
land use 
and irin 

Harlially 

Harlially 

Harlially 

Hanially 



Yes 

No 
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iieiuration 






1 

I'np 

distribution 

iippOltUIlKICil 

model 

inmsiiivo u> 
capacity 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Insensitive 

Mo«k 

choke 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Insensitive I 

rime of 
liay 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

AssijuHncnt 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 1 Insensitive 1 

L_ 1 


The flip side of induced travel demand is reduced travel demand. 1 f planned roadway 
capacity increases are insufficient lo maintain congestion at current levels, travel demand 
should decrease. C'omponents of the reduction would include changes in destination, 
mode, time of travel. Over the longer term, residential and business location choices 
would be afTected by accessibility including the effects of congestion. As demonstrated in 
the table above, the TPB model is least able to account for this reduced travel demand of 
any of the models reviewed. 

With these problems, the current TPB travel demand model will overestimate travel 
demand in the future, overestimate the benefits of proposed highway improvements, and 
will miscalculate both current and future air emissions. 
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Effects of These Deficiencies on Past Analyses of 
Potential Potomac Bridge Crossings 

As shown in Table 7 above, the TPB model includes almost none of the travel demand 
features that would support modeling induced travel demand. Therefore, it is not 
surprising that the mo^l does not realislically represent induced travel demand. 

There is one area that TPB identifies as critical and then fails to follow through on its 
promise. TPB documentation describes the inq>ortance of model feedback: 

Another key distinguishing feature of the Version 1 model linkage of 
traffic assignmeni'based speeds to the IIBW trip distribution model. The 
feeding back ofcongestion speeds resulting from the traffic assignment 
step is a federally mandated requirement for acceptable modeling practice, 
and allows for greater consistency of congested highway speed 
assumptions used throughout the modeling process. (Transportation 
Planning Board: F)'-9H KUtdels Dewhpment Pnti^rum for ('(Xt TPB 
Trawl. Models. June id, 1998) 

The TPB model has such w eak feedback that it does noi meet the intent of the 
requirement. C'onsider the case of the American Legion Bridge on 1-495. This bridge is 
the closest existing Potomac River crossing to any of the proposed “Techw ay" routes. 
Figure 8 illustrates the bridge speeds calculated by the TPB model for the period 2001- 
2025. In 2025. the forecast trafiic volume on the bridge is 77,000 vehicles per day higher 
(30 percent) assuming the same capacity as in 2001. The speed being fed back to the trip 
distribution model declines by 15 percent. If the Morowit/ recommended parameters 
described above w ere applied, the reduction in speed w ould be either 60 percent (SpeLss 
function) or 90 percent ( BPR function). These more realistic feedback functions would 
better reflect the real w orld response of travelers to changing traffic conditions. Motorists 
would find that work travel across the bridge would be increasingly less attractive as 
trafTic volumes increase, and would reduce such trip making as people chose instead to 
use transit or caipool. to travel at different times of day. chose different destinations, or 
decided to telecommute. 

An increase of 30 percent in trafTic volume would be accompanied by a reduction in 
speed of 70 - 90 percent. However, this great an increase in traffic would not occur. A 
proper model would produce an intermediate result - an increase in peak hour/peak 
direction travel due to growth in population and employmient. but much less of an 
increase than assumed in the TPB model. The TPB model lacks adequate feedback which 
causes shifts in destination, mode, and travel time in response to increased congestion. 

This problem is not limited to the American Legion Bridge. It affects almost half of total 
regional V'MT in 2001 and 2005 (46.7 percent and 49.5 percent, respectively) increasing 
to 63.9 percent of regional VMT in 2025. The impact of not including realistic feedback 
from congested travel speeds is substantial. 
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Figure 8: American Legion Bridge - TPB Assumed Speed vs. 
Properly Modeied Speed 


-K-H-SfMitt 

-m-H-BPR 


2001 2006 2000 2013 2017 2021 2025 

Freeway Volume per Lena per Hour 


Ni4«; li-Spcistand II-HPKai«riM>r«.>nnulntiivsieoi'ninieMled t:>y Hottiwilz in I'M! n n<otfc<KHW for UkU.S 
( ic|>Htinciw of 1 fafltfH'Ttiitii'o. This wnrk is drschhod in prater iteuil in m eariirr swtH« of ihis report. 

Most trips are non>work trips, and the TPB model does not even attempt feedback for 
non>uork trips. The rationale appears to be that these are made dunng off*peak times, 
when there is little if any congestion, litis rationale is contradictory' to the other 
assumptions ofTPB • that excess tralTic from the peak tralTic penods will spill over to 
the follow ing periods, creating long periods of w hat they call ^forced tlow.'^ As the 
majority of trips even in the peak hours are non work, this lack of considenng feedback 
tor these trips as well is unacceptable. 

As the TPB model can not properly forecast reductions in VMT as a result of congestion. 
It can not properly forecast increases in VMT that will result from increases in roadway 
capacity'. In the context of Potomac River crossings, future traffic volumes on the existing 
bridges, including the American Legion Bridge, are surely overestimated in scenarios 
with no new bridges. 

Time savings with a new bridge w ould be at least partially offset by increased congestion 
caused by induced travel, including congestion at roadways leading to and from any new 
bridges. The TPB model overstates the benefits of new roadw ay capacity', and 
underestimates the costs, including the effects of increased traffic in other areas. 

Methods That Address These Deficiencies 

Short-Term 

In the short term, the TPB model should be upgraded to the state of the practice. While 
the Version 2 model that TPB is developing will address some of these, other areas for 
action are likely to remain outstanding. Critically needed improvements include: 

1) using equilibnum assignment. 

2) substituting ultimate capacity values for the current LOS C capacity values. 
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3) substituting realistic speed-delay functions for the outmoded BPR function. 
TPB’s preliminar)' Version 2 model does not currently address this issue. 

4) modeling multiple limes of day. with time-of-day of travel sensitive to 
changes in travel times and costs between origins and destinations and 
changes in the heierogenity and mix of local land uses. TPB's preliminary 
N'ersion 2 model does not cunenily address these factors. 

5 ) making the model sensitive to changes in pedestrian'bicycle friendliness that 
are independent of job or household density and the location of an area in the 
region. TPB"s preliminary Version 2 model does not currently address these 
iactors. w hich include the average size of street blocks, availability and 
continuity of sidewalks. difTiculty of crossing streets, implementation of 
tralTic calming measures and pedestrian- and bicycle-friendly intersection and 
street designs. uri>an design standards such as maximum building setback 
requirements, restriction of ‘blank wall' developments, and provision of bus 
shelters and bicycle parking facilities. 


Intermediate Term 

Implementation of these short-term improvements would completely change the model 
results. Therefore, it is difTlcult to anticipate what further improvements may be 
warranted. Over the intermediate term, a thorough investigation should be made as to 
how w elt the upgraded model accounts for land use'tran^rtation interactions and the 
other components of induced travel demand. These types of improvements could be 
advanced as needed to address any deficiencies found. 


Conclusions 

The Metropolitan Washington Council of (lovemments National Capital Region 
Transportation Planning Board (“TPB") is the region's Metropolitan Planning 
Oi^anization (“MPO"). Under Federal laws and regulations. MPOs are responsible for a 
set of regional planning activities including developing long-range transportation plans 
and demonstrating air quality conformity. 

MPOs rely on computer models in these planning efforts. The models include separate 
but linked travel demand models and air quality models. Modeling activities are regulated 
by federally guidelines. TPB diKumeniation states: “The feedback of congestion speeds 
resulting from the irafTic assignment step is a federally mandated requirement for 
acceptable modeling practice." 

This requirement is not being adequately met by the TPB model. While going through the 
motions of a feedback step, this step is extremely weak for work trips. For non-work 
trips, there is no feedback at all. Forecast traffic volumes in the model grow in an 
unrealistic unconstrained manner. This overeslimaiion of future tralTic demand can be 
falsely used to support the need for additional highway capacity. 

in general, modeling such high traffic volumes with such high levels of congestion would 
present problems to TPB in demonstrating air quality conformity in future years. Air 
pollution is a function of vehicle miles of travel < VMT) and spe^. EmLssion rales for all 
pollutants governed by federal standards are higher for low travel ^eds associated with 
congestion. 

However. TPB avoids the air conformity problem by invalidly shiRing the traffic into less 
congested travel periods on a link by link basis, and maintaining unrealistic assumptions 
about travel speeds during congested periods. For freeways in the middle and outer part 
of the region, for example. TPB assumes that the minimum congested speed is 30-3.^ 
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m.p.h.. which is a range of speed w ith the minimum emissions for NOx, the region’s 
most critical pollutant. By shiOing the trafTic from one period to another, calculated 
emissions for the most congested periods are reduced while simultaneously reducing 
travel speeds, and therefore calculated emissions, for adjacent time periods to .10>.^.S 
m.p.h. in the middle and outer rings of the region. 

Without these invalid assumptions, calculated NOx emissions in 200.^ would be 1.4 
percent greater. This increase or2.2 tons per day would cause the region to exceed the 
maximum allow ed by 1.7 tons per day. In addition, calculated VCX' emissions in 200.^ 
w ould be 1 2.4 percent greater. This increase of 1 2.6 tons per day would cause the region 
to exceed the maximum allowed by 1 1 .9 tons per day. 

The TPB model is one of the poorest of large metriipolitan travel demand models in 
capturing the elTects of induced travel demand. With these problems, the TPB travel 
demand model overestimates travel demand in the future, overestimates the benefits of 
proposed highway improvements, and miscalculates air emissions. 

These problems are e^cially acute in past studies of potential new Potomac River 
bridge crossings, all of w hich w ere based on this model or previous versions of the 
model. The American Legion Bridge on 1-49.^ highlights these problems. This bridge is 
the closest existing Potomac River crossing to any of the proposed “Techw ay" routes. 
Despite a modeled increase in traffic volume of .^0 percent or 77.000 vehicles per day. 
the TPB modeled speed declines by only 15 percent. This small decrease in iqjeed effects 
only work trips. There is no effect on non*w'ork trips at all. 

Recommended speed delay functions indicate that this increase of 30 percent in traffic 
volume w ould be accompanied by a reduction in speed of 70 • 90 percent. However, this 
great an increase would not occur. A proper model would produce an intermediate result 

- an increase in peak hour peak direction travel due to growth in population and 
employment, but much less of an increase than assumed in the TPB model. The TPB 
model lacks the realistic feedback which causes shiBs in destination, mode, and travel 
time in response to inc'reased congestion. 

As the TPB model can not properly forecast reductions in V'MT as a result of congestion, 
it can not properly forecast increases in VMT that will result from increases in ro^way 
capacity. In the context of Potomac River crossings, future traffic volumes on the existing 
bridges, including the American Legion Bridge, are surely overestimated in scenarios 
with no new bridges. 

Any forecast travel lime savings with a new bridge would be at least partially offset by 
increased congestion caused by induced travel, including congestion at roadw ays leading 
to and from any new bridges. The TPB model overstates the benefits of new roadway- 
capacity. and underestimates the costs, including the effects of increased traffic in other 
areas. 

The TPB and the Metropolitan Washington Air Committee tMWAQCl have 

recently appointed a task force to recommend strategies to reduce air pollution to 
compensate for the excess emissions from increased use of sport utility vdiicles and light 
trucks in the region. There are a number of strategies that could be us^ to solve this 
emission budget shortfall within the transportation planning process, for example by 
delaying some traffic-inducing road projects to accelerate funding of new bus and railcar 
purchases, promoting employer-paid commuter transit benefits, and investing in bicycle 
and pedestrian access to schools and transit stops. 

The TPB has recommended that about half of this emission budget shortfall be eliminated 

- on paper - simply by adjusting what it believes to be faulty m^l assumptions about 
the composition of traffic on local roads and accessing park-and-ride lots in the region. 
Any modification of the TPB models to refine the analysis of traffic and its emissions 
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should also correct the deficiencies noted in this report. Failure to di> so would raise 
serious quesiions about compliance of the region's planning process with the Clean Air 
Act regulations guiding modeling and use of the latest and best planning assumptions. 


This report is u revtsum of an earlier ediiion released on Decemher 10. ^001. It refines 
and clarifies sewro! fiifures presented in the earlier report on the basis of information 
obtained in a ineetin}^ hetsseen Tran.sportation Plannin}^ Board staff, consultants, and 
reftort sponsors on January 10. 2002 The refkirt findinj^s and ainclusions remain 
unaltered by the.\e refinements Opinioivi expressed in this report do not reflect the 
po.\ilu>n of the Metropolitan Washinjflon TPB or its staff. 


Attachment 8: American Public Health Association * Asthma and Allergy 
Foundation of America * Children’s Environmental Health Network * 
Children’s National Medical Center * Environmental Defense * Grace 
Public Fund Physicians for Social Responsibility 


July 26, 2002. 

The Honorable Norman Y. Mineta 
Secretary, U.S. Department of Transportation 
400 7th Street SW 
Room 10200 
Washington, DC 20590 

Dear Secretary Mineta: We represent a diverse array of groups dedicated to sup- 
porting and improving public health. We are writing to request that the Administra- 
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tion’s proposal for reauthorization of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st 
Century (TEA-21) contain measures that protect that public’s health from unin- 
tended consequences of transportation initiatives. 

A transportation system that encourages or supports increased use of personal 
automobiles can impair human health by a variety of means, including: 

• Increased injuries and deaths from motor vehicle crashes (including pedes- 
trians and bicyclists); 

• Increased respiratory illness, infant mortality and other health damage con- 
nected with exposure to air pollutants; 

• Impaired water quality related to runoff from paved land; and 

• Decreased physical activity, contributing to the nation’s epidemic of obesity 
and diabetes 

We therefore call on the Administration to take the following steps in their reau- 
thorization proposal: 

• Require new road projects to meet the same criteria and local funding match 
as required for new transit projects. 

• Require health impact statements for all new transportation plans and major 
projects. These statements must address the potential impact of the proposed plan 
on public health, including fitness, community cancer risk, health effects related to 
air quality, and transportation-related injuries and fatalities, as well as consider- 
ation of disparate impacts on minorities. 

• Oppose environmental streamlining, which threatens to promote failed policies 
of trying to build our way out of congestion. Instead, we should require integrated 
State, regional, and local transportation, natural resource, and growth plans. 

• Defend requirements that all updates to 20-year transportation plans and 
short-term programs conform with Clean Air Act State Implementation Plans. 

• Expand and strengthen the Congestion Mitigation Air Quality Program 
(CMAQ), which provides $1.3 billion a year for non-highway widening projects that 
reduce pollution in non-attainment areas. Seek funding growth proportionate to the 
population of all newly designated non-attainment areas. 

• Boost tax incentives for employers to offer employees tax-free transit benefits. 

Changes in how we manage and operate transportation can save money and lives, 

cut congestion, and improve environmental quality. But to achieve this we need bet- 
ter planning, better accountability for the effects of decisions, and fuller consider- 
ation of alternatives to building more and bigger highways. We strongly urge you 
to move this country in the direction of transportation systems that benefit, rather 
than harm, the health and well-being of our residents and communities. We look 
forward to working closely with you in this effort. 

Sincerely, 


Donald Hoppert, 
American Public Health Association. 


Jaqui Vok, 

Asthma and Allergy Foundation of America. 

Daniel Swartz, 

Children’s Environmental Health Network. 

Benjamin Gitterman, MD, 
Children’s National Medical Center. 


John Balbus, MD, M.P.H. 

Environmental Defense 

Alice Slater, 
GRACE Public Fund. 


Robert K. Musil, Ph.D, M.P.H. 
Physicians for Social Responsibility. 
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Attachment 9: American Rivers * Environmental Defense * Friends of the 
Earth * Izaak Walton League * National Environmental Trust * Natural 
Resources Defense Council * Physicians for Social Responsibility * Rails 
TO Trails * Scenic America * Trust for Public Lands * Union of Concerned 
Scientists 


July 26, 2002 

The Honorable James M. Jeffords, 

Chairman, Senate Environment and Public Works Committee, 

Dirksen Senate Office Building, 

Washington, DC 20510. 

RE: Streamlining and TEA -21 Reauthorization 

Dear Senator Jeffords: Reauthorization of the Transportation Equity Act for the 
21st Century (TEA-21) is a key opportunity to promote transportation environ- 
mental stewardship, renewing the promise of the ISTEA reforms. We urge the Ad- 
ministration to pursue such opportunities and resist “environmental streamlining” 
proposals for highways, aviation, pipelines, and energy which threaten to impair 
core environmental laws such as the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) 
and clean air, clean water, parks, and historic resources protection statutes. 

Some States have begun to embrace environmental stewardship, forge partner- 
ships with resource agencies and stakeholders, and use TEA-21’s flexibility to sup- 
port smart growth, resource protection, system management and incentives, and ex- 
panded travel choices as a core part of transportation plans and programs. Other 
States continue to pursue a failed strategy of trying to build their way out of conges- 
tion. Some scapegoat environmental laws for their own administrative failures, 
manifested in a lack of consensus on proposed projects; insufficient local matching 
funds; and projects delayed by inadequate consideration of alternatives, inadequate 
mitigation, avoidance of adverse impacts, and efforts to end-run Federal require- 
ments. 

This has led to ’environmental streamlining’ proposals with arbitrary review dead- 
lines, time limits on judicial review of transportation decisions, limitations on the 
determination of purpose and need for transportation projects and lead agency des- 
ignations, circumscribed public involvement, mandatory concurrent processing of re- 
views and permits, and the elimination rather than integration of the Major Invest- 
ment Study requirements of ISTEA into NEPA and the planning process. We urge 
you to oppose such anti-environmental measures threatening core environmental 
laws that assure the public’s right-to-know about the effects of decisions before ac- 
tions are taken. 

We urge your support for efforts to expedite transportation project delivery by im- 
proving integration of project reviews with a planning process designed to minimize 
adverse impacts; strengthen accountability; and consider opportunities for improved 
transportation system management and stewardship. Such approaches can produce 
timely consensus to build good projects that protect public health, curbing delays 
and conflict that arise when agencies advance harmful projects without broad public 
support. 

Transportation planning which considers communities and protected resources 
such as public parks, wildlife habitat and historic sites will produce better projects 
less likely to incur opposition and delay. Taking protected resources into account at 
the beginning, and planning accordingly will both protect resources and facilitate 
project approvals. 

TEA-3 should require coordination of transportation, environmental, resource and 
land use plans with effective public involvement and more funding for resource 
agencies for their early and continuous engagement. Transportation data and anal- 
ysis must be improved for sound evaluation of secondary, induced and cumulative 
impacts and the effects of smart growth and transportation management alter- 
natives on air quality, equity, and other goals. Many delays arise when agencies 
have failed to effectively consider impacts on specific populations or neighborhoods, 
or the effects of transportation infrastructure projects on land use, travel behavior 
and public health. 

Better classification of transportation projects for environmental review could cut 
delays. Some major highway widening projects evade environmental analysis while 
small, no-impact projects sometimes endure needless processing delays. The more 
rigorous New Starts review procedures applied to new transit projects should be 
equally applied to new highways. All federally funded projects should be planned 
and designed under the principles of context-sensitive highway design. Improved 
inter-city rail service and congestion pricing strategies should be considered as alter- 
natives to new airport capacity. 
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Health impact assessments should be made part of all transportation plans. We 
urge you to oppose weakening of transportation conformity, which assures transpor- 
tation plans do not cause a failure of State air pollution control strategies. Public 
health would be threatened if plans and programs could be amended without consid- 
ering air quality implications or if conformity applied only to short-term programs, 
rather than to both 20-year transportation plans and short-term programs. Con- 
formity is spurring investments in transportation strategies and technologies that 
reduce air pollution and better interagency cooperation. A few areas like Atlanta 
have faced short-term limits on their flexibility to build new roads because their 
transportation plans conflicted with their air quality plans, motivating timely action 
for interagency cooperation. The $1.3 billion a year CMAQ program, which funds 
clean air programs, should be expanded by at least 50 percent, proportionate to the 
number of people living in new non-attainment areas. 

Finally, TEA-3 should also require regional transportation plans and programs to 
contribute to timely attainment of clean water goals, and require stormwater man- 
agement strategies for all new transportation facilities in watersheds not meeting 
standards, and application of best retrofit technologies for any highway undergoing 
significant reconstruction. 

We would welcome the opportunity to meet with you during September to discuss 
these critical environmental issues with you. Felicia Lopez, Green Group Coordi- 
nator, will be in touch with your office in the near future to identify a convenient 
meeting time for you. 

Sincerely, 


Keith Laughlin, 
President, Rails to Trails. 


Will Rogers, 

President, The Trust for Public Lands 
Howard Ris, 

President, Union of Concerned Scientists. 

Meg Maguire, 
President, Scenic America. 


Fred Krupp, 

Executive Director, Environmental Defense. 

Rebecca R. Wodder, 
President, American Rivers. 


President, National Environmental Trust. 


Philip E. Clapp, 


John H. Adams, 

President, Natural Resources Defense Council. 


Brent Blackwelder, 
President, Friends of the Earth. 


Rober K, Musil, 

Executive Director, Physicians for Social Responsibility. 


Paul Hansen 

Executive Director, Izaak Walton League. 


Asthma and Allergy Foundation of America * Children’s Environmental 
Health Network * Children’s National Medical Center Environmental 
Defense * Grace Public Fund * Physicians for Social Responsibility 

July 24, 2002. 

The Honorable Norman Y. Mineta, 

Secretary, U.S. Department of Transportation 
400 7th Street SW 
Room 10200 
Washington, DC 20590 

Dear Secretary Mineta: We represent a diverse array of groups dedicated to sup- 
porting and improving public health. We are writing to request that the Administra- 
tion’s proposal for reauthorization of the Transportation Equity Act for the 2155 
Century (TEA-21) contain measures that protect that public’s health from unin- 
tended consequences of transportation initiatives. 
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A transportation system that encourages or supports increased use of personal 
automobiles can impair hi man health by a variety of means, including: 

• Increased injuries and deaths from motor vehicle crashes (including pedes- 
trians and bicycle sts); 

• Increased respiratory illness, infant mortality and other health damage con- 
nected with exposure to air pollutants; 

• Impaired water quality related to runoff from paved land; and 

• Decreased physical activity, contributing to the nation’s epidemic of obesity 
and diabetes. 


We there ore call on the Administration to take the following steps in their reau- 
thorization proposal: 

• Require new road projects to meet the same criteria and local funding match 
as required for new transit projects. 

• Require health impact statements for all new transportation plans and major 
projects. These statements must address the potential impact of the proposed plan 
on public health, including fitness, community cancer risk, health effects related to 
air quality, and transportation-related injuries and fatalities, as well as consider- 
ation of disparate impacts on minorities. 

• Oppose environmental streamlining, which threatens to promote failed policies 
of trying to build our way out of congestion. Instead, we should require integrated 
State, regional, and local transportation, natural resource, and growth plans. 

• Defend requirements that all updates to 20-year transportation plans and 
short-term programs conform with Clean Air Act State Implementation Plans. 

• Expand and strengthen the Congestion Mitigation Air Quality Program 
(CMAQ), which provides $1.3 billion a year for non-highway widening projects that 
reduce pollution in nonattainment areas. Seek funding growth proportionate to the 
population of all newly designated non-attainment areas. 

• Boost tax incentives for employers to offer employees tax-free transit benefits. 

Changes in how we manage and operate transportation can save money and lives, 

cut congestion, and improve environmental quality. But to achieve this we need bet- 
ter planning, better accountability for the effects of decisions, and fuller consider- 
ation of alternatives to building more and bigger highways. We strongly urge you 
to move this country in the direction of transportation systems that benefit, rather 
than harm, the health and well-being of our residents and communities. We look 
forward to working closely with you in this effort. 

Sincerely, 


Jaqui Vok, 

Asthma and Allergy Foundation ofAmerica.4 
Daniel Swartz, 

Children’s Environmental Health Network. 


Benjamin Gitteeman, MD, 
Children’s National Medical Center. 
John Balbus, MD, M.P.H., 

Environmental Defense. 
Alice Slater, 
GRACE Public Fund. 
Robert K. Musil, Ph.D, M.P.H., 
Physicians for Social Responsibility. 
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Mr. (’hairman and Momb^n? of the Committee: 

We are pleased to have the <^portuniiy to comment on how tran:^rtation can affect a 
conununity's air quality. My statentent is based primarily chi out October 2001 report on 
these issues. ‘ As you know', since World War n, cities and subiiihs grew, more roads 
were built, and more people had to rely on cars and buses for work, shopping, and 
biLsiness. In fact, in the last 30 years, the total number of vehicle miles driven grew 4 
times faster than the rate of population growth, increasing to 2.6 trillion ntiles per year. 
The fuel these cars, buses, and other vehicles bum emits substances into the air that 
harm human Itealih and the einironntenl. Despite regulations limiting these emissions 
and improved vehicle and fuel technologie.s, the air in mmierous cities and towTts still 
does not nteet air quality staixlards. Therefore, coimnuniiies may look to change their 
future transportation and land use plans as a means to curb emissions. 

Kecognizing that transportation can affect the nation's efforts to improve air quality, the 
Congress has provided funds for projects that protect air quality. Now, as the Congress 
begins the w'ork of reauthorizing the surface transpoitation programs,^ it will liave to 
consider whether to continue or revise these initiatives. To help infomt this w'wk, w e 
are conmienting on (1) the Impacts of surface transportation on air quality; (2) the 
benefits and limit.s of key federal surface transportation and clean air requirements and 
programs designed to mitigate these impacts; and (3) ways the federal government can 
use these requirements and programs to fiuiher reduce these impacts, (.hir findings and 
reconunendaticms are based to a large extent on the results of a surv'ey we ccstducled in 
2001 of all of the IMI metropolitan planning organizations in existence at that time (295, 
or 87 percent, responded). These organizations are responsible for developing 
traiLsportation plans and ensuring that they do not worsen air quality. We surveyed these 
planners on their view's about the types of transportation projects undertaken in their 
areas, how conceiTLs about air quality impact their plans, and how the federal 


' I’.S. (iifWTal Ai-nmuflng t>IT)»H*, Kn\1n>nMtvttsi/ inrtvfriivs Pnmuae IjuuI 

I'sethatPnttectsAirami Water Qtiaiity. (Wnshinaton. DC: (k'lobcr 31, 

’ Th«* Tr«ti»|i<iruai«m Iviiuity A<'l fnr the 21“ <’«*nluiy (TEA*2I >, the surceswir Ut the Intermothil S^irtwe 
Tnaufinrtatkm KfTirinn'y Ael of UKU (ISTEA), is Hue to be reauthorizi'd in 2(M$. 
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govommonl could help them further assess alternative land use strategies when 
developing their transportation plans, among other things. 

In sununary, we fouitd the following: 

• Whicle emissions contain substances, including carbon monoxide, nitrogen 
oxide.s, and volatile organic compounds, that degrade air quality, thereby 
threatening public health and the environment. Vehicles currently account for 
about one-third to one-half of these pollutants, and the risk they pose to public 
health is substantial. Epidemiological and other studies have consistently found 
that breathing emissions containing these compounds contributes to respiratoiy' 
and other health problems, including the possibility of cancer and increased 
incidence of childhood asthma. Vehicle emissions can also pose risks to the 
environment by, for exanq)le, banning vegetation and causing crop damage. 
Regulatoiy limits on emissions, as well us cleaner fuels and engines, have 
significantly decreased these harmful sub$tanre.s since 1970, despite the increase 
in the number of vehicles and in the time they iq^end on the roads. But EPA 
estimates that better technologj' alone will not fully compensate for the increasing 
vehicle trav^el and emisidons expected in the future. 

• Provisions in the clean air and surface transportation laws have helped encourage 
transportation planners to look for ways to curb harmfiil omissioirs. but 
predominantly in areas that already suffer pollution ;Ht>b)ems. Tire provisioits 
have not encoiuaged those areas with little pollution that still expect significaiU 
growth — and (hat may hav^e the greatest potential to influence it — to grow in ways 
that preserve clean air. For instance, the (’lean Air Act requires traasportation 
planners to demoastiate that their plaits and progrants will not w'orsen air quality, 
but onl}' in areas with current ch* prior air quality probients. Few’ planners in areas 
with clean air try to assess how' changing land use or transportation plans can 
help them maintain the health}' air quality in their communities, according to our 
survey. Many of those planners that have to demonstrate to the Department of 
Tran^ortation (DOT) that their plans will protect air quality have had difficulty 
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doing so, potentially linriiting confonnity s effectiveness. l*ro\isions of the surface 
traitsportalion laws, in particular the Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality 
In^rov'ement Ihrognun, also primarily help areas with air quality problems to 
avoid further degradation, but do less to help areas with clean air to prevent the 
pollution in the first place. In addition to these statutory provisions, DOT and the 
Cnvironntental Protection Agency (EPA) Itave implemented a number of fiutding, 
technical assistance, and public education programs aimed at mininiizing 
trarkspoitation’s effects on air quality. But some initiatives have had limited 
funding, or w'ere only inqilemented in a few' conununities. 

• The Congress and federal agencies have opportunities to provide transportation 
planners and commimities more help in considering the environmental inpacts of 
their transportation and land use decisions. For exanple, the transportation 
planners responding to our surv’ey identified several areas in which financial and 
technical assistance would help tltem assess these inpacts. In addition, in our 
2001 report, we made a number of recommendations on ways to lev'erage the 
benefits of current law's and progrants designed to help limit or prevent the 
inpacts of land use and tranportation on air quality or to consider new programs 
to achieve this oulconte. We have summarized some of these reconunendatirms in 
our statement today. 

Air Pollution from Vehicle Elmissions Will Continue to Pose Health and 
Environmental Risks to Some Communities. Despite New' Technology and 
Emissions Limits 

eludes emissions contribute to air quality degiadaticm and, as a result, threaten public 
health and the environment. For exanple, in 1999, emissions from v'ehicles contributed 
about 51 percent of the carbon monoxide. 34 percent of the nitrogen oxides, and 29 
percent of the volatile organic compounds in the nation’s air, according to EPA (see fig. 
I).* 


' r.S. Kiivtninm(*n(<tl F‘nilr<ilcin Axi'iicy, AlrQiuihiy I’kinnintt iind SiurHliinbt, SatU>mlAirQwtllty 

Emistaons Trerufs Report, IHOI) (Washinpim, I).C. Man-h UIHU). 
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Figure 1: Proportion of 1M9 Motor Vehicle Emieeione for Cirbon Monoxide. Nitrogen OxWee. otkI Volatile 
Organic Compounda 


Cartion monoxide emieeione Nitrogen oxide emieeione 



Volatiie organic oompound emieeione 

Fromvehdes 


Source; EPA. 

Note: The moel current data avalable are for 1999. 

In addition, the Department of Energy estimates that in 1999 alone, %’ehicie emissions, 
primarily from automobiles and light trucks, contributed about 60 percent of the total 
carbon emitted by the transportation sector. 

CK'er the past 50 years, epidemiological and other studies have consistently found (hat 
these t^pes of pollutants from vehicle emissions pose health risks. Carbon monoxide 
can damage cardio\’ascular and nervous systems. Nitrogen oxides and volatile organic 
compounds react with sunliglit to form ozone, which, along with particulate nuitter, can 
damage lung (issue, aggravate respirator}' disease, and lead to premature deatlrs. These 
pollutants also increase susceptibility to respiratory' infection, compromise immune 
systems, and in some cases, increase the risks of cancer, according to EPA. 

In addition to health problems, v'ehicle emissions adv'ersely affect the environment by 
harming vegetation, damaging w'ater resources, and contributing to global climate 
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change. Emissions increase plant vulnerability' to disease, potentially causing long-term 
damage to forests. According to EPA, air pollution from ntotor vehicle enussions 
annually causes about $2.<> billion to about $4.5 billion in crop damage. ,>\ir pollutants 
also damage sensitive waters, such as bays and estuaries. For exantple, nitrogen oxides 
from vehicle emissiixts deposited into the Chesapeake Bay have caused algae blooms 
that threaten the fish hatcheiy and degrade spawning habitat. Fiuihennore, itKHor 
vehicles emit carbon dioxide, a greenhouse gas and a factor in global climate change, 
according to the National Research Council.' Although the effect of this change on 
human health and the environment is uncertain, it is believed to be significant. 

The good new's is that liannful vehicle emissions have declined significantly since 1970 
and are expected to continue downwards because of cleaner ftiels and better regulatoiy 
and technological controls, For example, stricter enussions limits for sport utility 
vehicles and light-duty trucks are scheduled to go into effect in 2004. EPA estimates that 
over tlte next 30 years these new standards will significantly reduce entissions of 
nitrogen oxides from vehicles by about 74 percent. Nev'ertheless, EPA aLso estimates 
that by 2005, the benefits gained from technological advances may not be enough to 
compensate for the increases in v'ehicle use. A study of emissions in Tennessee also 
predicts that stricter enussions limits would not be sufficient to oflset the increased 
vehicle use and resulting nitrogen oxide and volatile organic compound emissions in its 
nudor cities of Memphis. Nashville, and Knoxville.* 

It is not only communities w'ith current pollution problems that need to be concerned. A 
significant number of new' coiiununities will soon face pollution problems when EPA 
implements stricter limits on ozone and particulate matter around the end of 2004, as 


‘ Natural rtMmill. Tntmfxirlatliin Rfsestn-h Rmrd, Siirfitn^ T>wvtfx»rtstrhm KntimnmetttaJ 

/Iffiearrh: A Ltmg-Tefm Waditngl(in, D.C.: 2l)(lc2) 

‘ St*** Wa>ii«* T. baMA, Tmy I- Mllltl’. t). RtH-ii, l¥akash Dtiralswani.v. Anna Tattg, anti Pftfcti 

Sanhurza. ‘VMT (irowlh Itatcs in Ihc I'.S. and 'I'ht'O* RiTrctsm N(>x and V<H' ICmtssittns'dAtK'tHMlinfCs of 
tht* Annual Confctmct* of iht* Air and Waslo Managi-nnwi Aasot-ialitin (Orlando, Fliirida June 25-27. 
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planned, in order to better protect public health from these hamihil substances.* EPA 
estimates that approximately Od^l of the 3,141 counties nationwide will not meet the new 
ozone limit, as figure 2 shows.^ 

Figure 2: AreM wftli Current and Potential Ozone Probteme 



Source; OAO analyss ot EPA dale. 


While the niunber of counties not meeting the standard may be relatK'ely small, the 
number of people that will be living with these air quality problems is significant. For 
example, in 1999, EPA estimated that twice as many people live in areas that are 
expected to violate the new standard as compared to the number that live in areas 
violating the current standard — 123 million people, or 44 percent of the nation's 


‘The litnils have been upheld by the enurte. but the I’nited States Sui>refiic has found El’ As ozone 

Nallt»nal Aniblem .Air i^uahly Standard rntpltwenianon pohey to he unlawful and has tnsirutied EPA lo 
de\eb^> a plan e«insistent wHh the (”i>un‘s opinifin. Hhitman v Ametjean Trucking Aas’ns. hui,. Wl l’.S. 
4r>7 (2001 )i oo remand sub nuni. Ameriean Tmelring AsaW Ine v EPA, 28:1 F.:id 3.AS < D.C. Cir. 2002 ). 

' EPA’s estiniBte is based on 8-hour nionitorinK dunrut l!l!>7 through these data will change from year 
to year, an<i the rntJeU i-uirenl data will be usimI to make Tmid designations of ozoih' nonatlainm<‘n 1 an‘as 
when the sUintianl is tmp)enient<*<l The tlaia on the Phour ozone urew an* as of .bmuary 2S, 2001. 
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population, compared with 54 million. This development, coupled with the fact that the 
technological solutions needed to achieve relatively sntaller emissions reductions may 
become too costly, will require comnnmities to look for other wa 3 /s to reduce emissions. 
These alternatives could include alteriitg their future transportation and land use plans. 

Federal Laws and Programs Linking Transportation to Improved Air Quality 
Have Helped Targeted Communities Control Pollution but Could Be More 
Comprehensive 

Both the clean air and surhice transportation law's established requirements and 
programs that liave helped to reduce Itannful vehicle emissions, but these have focused 
on managing existing pollution and do not pro\ide areas w'ith clean air an incentive to 
preserve it. [>OT and EPA also have initiatives underway, includingjoint projects, that 
encourage transportation planners and conununities to consider how their anticipated 
transportation s>'stenis and projects will affect air quality. Ilow'ever, DOT has limited 
discretion o\’er one of its grant programs, thereby raising questions about whether funds 
are itsed most effectively, and EPA has limited funding for its initiatives and therefore 
has supported only a small number of communities. 

The Clean Air Act Requi res Planne re to Ensure Tram^itati on Designs Will Not Worsen 
Air Quality, but Only in Areas that Already Have PoUutiQii Problems 

A provision in the Clean Air Act addresses the link between transportation and air 
quality — the conformity demonstration requirement. Generally speaking, imder this 
requirement, iransponation planners in an area with air quality problems must estinuile 
the emissions resulting from their transportation plans and programs and demonstrate 
that they do not exceed the vehicle emissioits ceiling, or budget, approved for that area 
in the state implementation plan for achieving air quality standards.* If they cannot do 
so, they mast adjust their transportation plaas or their area cannot, with limited 


* Arras that rxcrctl thr slandanls — “nonatlamnirnt'' arras— cir arc mamtaitiitMt thr standards after prirr 
vioUliiins — ^ainlrtiancr" arra-s — for (Ktimr. rarbejn particuluir malltr. and niln>g«>n dtoxwlr 
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oxcciptions, spend federal ftmds on highway or transit projects that will exacerbate or 
create air quality problems * 

In uur 2001 survey, 56 percent of the 134 transportation planners in areas of poor air 
quality, and thereby required to demonstrate conformity, said that they made at least 
moderate changes to their transpoitaticm plans and programs to reduce emissions. 
These changes could include, for example, adding more transit projects, bike and 
pedestrian facilities, or intelligent traasportation s>'stems like electronic toll collection 
systems on highways. Furthermore, the conformity requirement provided an incentive 
for planners in areas with air quality problems to go beyond just looking for ways to 
make changes in their transportation plan to reduce emissions. Some of these planneis 
also asses.sed whether changing local land use plans could have an even more dramatic 
effect on transportation plans and prevent pollution l^ reducing reliance on cars. In 
fact, 46 percent of the 134 planners said that they evaluated the emissions from the mix 
of transportation projects generated from alternative land uses, as shown in flgure 3. 


* l*n]tircls tvlalrd lo highway somy. tnmspiirtatkin otmtri)! mrasurr» iniiiidrd in an appn>vcd stale* 
inipk’nienialiun plan, or Iranaportalion pn^jccts a|>pr(A’i'd «tr fimeliHl by the federal government can move 
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Figure 3; MPOt in Area* with Air Quality ProWemt That Hava hlodalad Emiaaiona from DiffararTt Land Uaaa 



^k)ta; Tha boimdarias covered by the planning organizatione are based on survey data ar>d may r)ot reflect exact 
borders. We dssignaied an orgamzason's ontlra boundary as being an area with air quality problems If any one 
county wittvn the borders has problems. The results tiom Alaska are not included. 

Source: QAOarwtyasof survey data. 

In contra:^, tranttportation planners in areas with good air quality that did not have to 
niept the ronfomiity requirement seemed to have little incentive to assess emissions 
from alternative land uses as a means to preserv'e their air quality. In fact, onl>' d percent 
of these 155 planners reported assessing eniissioas from the mix of transportation 
projects generated from alternative land uses, as shown in figure 4. compared with the 46 
percent of planners in areas with air quality problems. By not conducting these 
assessments, the localities — many of which could be facing rapid growth in the fiiture — 
may have missed an opportunity to plan their growth— and the transportation systems to 
support it — in wa.vs that preser\'e clean air. 
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FIgurs 4: MPO« in ArM* VAthout Air Quality Problamt that Hava hlodatad &niaalorta from Diffarant Land 
Uaaa 



Nota: Tha boundanaa covarad by Cha planning orgamzabona ara baaad on aurvay data and may riot raflaol axaci 
borders. We designated an organizaaon's entire bouixlafy as bertg an area with air qualay problema 4 ary orw 
county wftitan the borders has problems. Tha results tram Alaska ara rtoi included. 

Source: OAOanatyasof survey data. 

While recognizing that the conformity requirement has encouraged certain communities 
to look for wa>'$to reducp emissioas, only 31 percent of the planners resending to our 
surv'ey found the process of denumstrating conformity to be efTective in helping their 
areas achieve air quality* goals (40 percent found it to be ineffective). Managers of state 
air quality progranw, who we surveyed separately, expressed similar views about the 
effectiveness of the proces.s. Planners, managers, and IXTI officials identified .several 
difficulties in executing (he various steps needed to demonstrate confonuity. These 
include the following: 

• Tlte required time fran^ for updating transportation plans and testing confonnity 
do not match those for updating an area's v'ehicle emissions budget in the air 
quality plan, and this difference can further corrqilicate effort.s to meet the 
confonnity requirement, according to DOT officials. For example, when planners 
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in the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area had to update their tmnspcHlation 
plans and test for confonnity, they had to use (he most current data on (he (>pes 
of vehicles driven in the area. That data showed an unexpected increase in the 
number of sport -utility vehicles on the roads and, ctHtsequently. projected 
emissions were higher. To ensure conformity did not lapse, the planneis had to 
try to find additional ways to alter their transportation plans to achieve (he 
necessary emissions ofh»ets. Because the areas air quality plan w'as not updated 
at the same time, it was not possible to assess whether the emission budgets 
needed to be re\Tsed to reflect the increased vehicle emissions. 

Planners responded in the surv'ey that they could use additional technical 
assistance and training to help them better understand the models used to 
compute emissions expected from their traasportation plans, thereby helping 
them better demonstrate confonnity. 

Planners furthermore repotted that the public lacks knowledge about the air 
quality impacts of their transportation choices. This may make it less likely that 
they will support traasportation changes that better protect air quality. 

Planners responded that land use decisionmakers are not s>'stematically involved 
in the conformity process, despite the belief that certain land uses can impact 
regional air quality. Therefore, land use decisionmakers may be less likely to 
support changes thin better protect air quality, such as denser housing and 
development in older, urban areas rather than scattered develc^tent on 
undeveloped land. 

According to IX)T program managers, some planners tavo found the requirement 
to update (heir transportation plans and meet the conformity test at least every 3 
years to be loo btudensomo. Because of the complexity and time involved in 
preparing (he plan and demonstrating confuimity, it can take some areas more 
time than 3 years to comidete their plan updates, after which time they need to 
begin the update process all over again. The tight time frame inhibits them from 
devoting their attention or resources to developing more strategic transportation 
solutions or adopting new and better nvxlels for assessing emissions and 
anab'zing transportation plans, among other things. 
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Resolving these issues and imiMtning the efTectiveness of the confwinity process could 
be even more important because of the new coimties that are expected not to meet the 
new ozone and particulate ntatter standards. Having to demonstrate conformity will be 
among the challenges these counties will hav'e to face. At the chairman’s request, w'e are 
initiating a more comprehensiv e review of the conformity requirement’s effectiveness, 
inqiact on trans^rtation planning, and possible inq>ru\'einents. 

Federal Surface Transportation Laws Created ProgmniH to Protect Air Quality but <;nmc 
Are Not Comprehensive Enough to Prevent Pollution 

ISTEA, and its successor, TEA>21, included provisions to promote transportation plans 
and programs that better protect air quality. The largest of these is the Congestion 
Mitigation and Air Quality Improvement program (CMAQ), receiving i8.1 billion through 
2003. This program provides federal funds for traasportation projects to reduce 
emissions and congestion in areas with poor air quality. For example, Boulder, 

C'olorado. used C^L\Q to paitially fund a transit service that helps connect residents to 
employment centers and retail districts. Because tliis service transports nearly 10,000 
riders per day, it has helped the city meet its clean air and congestion relief goals. 

Although C^L\Q encourages projects that reduce emissions, it targets areas with existing 
air quality problents, and provides less of an incentive to areas with clean air that ntay 
have emerging air quality problems, “ This is important because implementation of 
ERA'S new limits on ozone and fine particulate matter will increase the number of 
communities with air quality problems and may increase demand for the program's 
limited binding (see fig. 2). Furthermore, fK.lT program managers observed that 
communities tend to use their funds on "tried and tnie" projects, such as carpool lanes, 
and overlook other, more innovative projects, such as cleaner diesel engines, that could 
potentially achieve greater enussions reductioits per dollar. In additioit, the fommla 
used to dLstribiite CMAQ funds takes into account w'hether an area has an ozone or 
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carbon monoxide problem, but not a particulate matter problem, even though this 
pollutant can pose similar health risks. 

TEA-21 also created the Transportation and Conununity and System Preservation Pilot 
program to help planners and localities improve the efficiency of the transportation 
system and reduce the enviroiunental in^acts of transportation, among other objectives. 
However, program managers may not be able to ensure funds are used most effectively 
on projects that could best demonstrate the linkages between traaspcHtation, air quality, 
and land use because most of the funds were alread>' designated, or “earmarked." to 
projects before they were reviewed using the competiliv'e selection factors. 

(Hher Pt^iT and EPA Initiatives Show Prontise, but Scope and Funding Are Limited 

In addition to the programs authorized under TEA-21, a nuniber of funding, technical 
assistance, and outreach initiatives have helped localities minimize the impacts of 
transportatiem on air quality. For example: 

• Funding. EPA has programs to encourage transportation projects that are more 
protective of air quality. The agency’s ( lean Air Transportation Communities 
grants program, implemented in 2001, provided $1.27 millitm in seed money, 
technical assistance, and recognitiem for transpcalation projects that reduce 
emissions. For example, one project will encourage a car-sharing program to 
introduce new low-emissions vehicles. EPA also created the Mobile Source 
Outreach Assistance progrant, funded at $770,000 in fiscal year 2001, to help 
educate communities about transportation choices that reduce vehicle miles and 
emissions. 

• Technical assistance. DOT and EPA have a number of joint technical assistance 
efforts underway to help transportation planners consider air quality impacts. For 
example, the agencies (1) are issuing guidance to better clarify the modeling 
needed to comply with the conformity requirement and (2) initialed (he Travel 
Model Improvement lYogmm to iqidate transportation models so that they help 
planners better perform travel-related technical analyses. 
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• Outreach. £1*A ha^t several initiatives aimed at encouraging plannon$ and 
conununities to think about alteniative land uses as a way to better protect the 
en\1ronment, initiatives scmietimes referred to as “smart grot^ih.” In particular, 
EPA has (1) iiifomtation networks, Web sites, guidance on best practices, and 
training programs for local officials, among other things and (2) is Issuing 
guidance on wa>'$ to calculate the potential entissions reductions from alternative 
land uses, such as redeveloping old industrial sites in an iiihan area rather than 
building on a new site in the suburbs, in order to discourage and reduce sprawl 
and reduce vehicle miles. 

While these efforts have met with success, the available resources and scope of impact 
has been limited. For example, EPA has been able to aw'ard Clean Air Transportation 
Conununities grants to only 10 state, local, or tribal gm’emments, for a total of about 
81.27 million to date, but has discontinued funding for fiscal year 2002 because of budget 
constraints. In addition, efforts to impiXA’e travel models are not focused on creating 
models that fully integrate traasportation, the environment, and land use. which would 
help planners consider the effects that their transportation decisiwi will have on land 
use, future growth, and air quality. Fiuthermore. at the time of our suA'cy. few planners 
were aware of EPA’s guidance on Itow to obtain credit in tlteir entissions budgets for 
rediictioas from alternative land uses, and EPA had conducted only a limited number of 
worktops and did not plan to offer additional training- We also found (hat (he level of 
support across EPA’s regions for these types of initiatives varied and that unless El’A 
better coordinated its efforts througlt a more comprehensive stiategic plan, it would not 
be able to effectb'ely leverage its resources and achieve more widespread results. We 
recommended that EPA devise such a strategy, and the agency expects to have this 
completed by the fall of this year. 
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Planneni Identified Additional Way8 the Federal (Tovemment Couid Help Them 
FurtJier Limit Transportation’s Impacts on Air Quality 

TIte planners resptmding to our survey identifled the following actions the Congress and 
the federal government could take to remo\'e some of the barriers to assessing and 
limiting the adverse impacts of land use on air qualit>'. 

• Financial incentives. Federal funding could be allocated to help promote a 
more collaborative w'orking relationship among ti'aaspoitation, en\ironmental, 
and land use planiters so iltal they can develop ways to improve air quality. Fch* 
example, federal binding could be targeted more to those transportation projects 
that were designed through a collaborative effort. 

• Technical assistance. Federal agencie.s could provide additional tools to 
pronKHe greater consideration of how transportation, air quality, and land use 
interact, including (1) access to technical staff, (2) examples of commimities or 
regions that successfully demonstrated how changes in land use have affected 
vehicle miles traveled, and (3) improved models, such as those that can meiLsure 
the emissions of small projects, like bicycle and pedestrian facilities. 

• Public outreach. Federal agencies could undertake additional efifoits to educate 
the puUic and local ofncials on how their land use and transportation decisions 
affect air quality, w'hich could help to la-omote collaboration among all of these 
partied on ways to limit these effects. 

Conclusions 

irsing the federal clean air and (nmsportation law's, the nation has significantly reduced 
hannful vehicle emissions, thereby helping to protect public health and tlie emironment. 
Technological adx'ances wall also continue to produce cleaner vehicles and fuels, hulher 
reducing hamtful emissions. But for some communities, these ad\'ances may not be 
enough to compensate for rapid growth and the a.ssociated growlh in miles dri\'en. 

These communities may still need help to guide their growth and design their future 
traRsportation systems to limit pollution. How'ever. the current clean air and .surface 
transportation requiremenis and programs do not directly encourage communities to 
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consider more innov-ative trani^oitation projects or alternative hind development 
strategies as a means to reduce emissions. Nor do they encourage conmiunilies to take 
action that vtiil preserve the clean air that they still enjoy. 

With the upcoming reauthorization of surface transportation programs, the Congress has 
an opportunity to strengthen its past efforts and create new initiatives to promote 
transportation and growth that protects public health and the envircaiment. We would 
like to bring to your attention to, as well as reaffimv a number of recommendations we 
made in our 2001 report to help transportation planners and communities in assessing, 
preventing, or limiting harmful vehicle emissions. These recommendations included the 
following; 

• The Secretarj' of Transportation should request all transportation planners to 
assess the emissions impacts of their pr(^>osals and use the results of these 
assessments to help educate local decisionmakers about the consequences of 
their transportation and land use decisions. This w'ould encourage all parties to 
collaborate and take a broader, ntore regional approach to solving air quality 
concerns. 

• The Admiitistrator. EPA, should target axiiilable fmancial incenii\'es in ways that 
encourage transportation planners, environmental officiaLs. and local 
decisionmakers to collaboratively consider the impacts of transportation and 
land use on air quality. 

• Both the Secretar>’ and Administrator should provide more access to technical 
tods, such as start' and user-rtiendly models that integrate transportation, 
environmental protection, and land use, and better mai ket these tools to 
transportation and local decisionmakers. 

• The Administrator. EPA, should take more action to educate the public and local 
decisionmakers about the air quality impacts of their transportation and land use 
choices. 
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Our ropon also siiggosiod ways tliat iho Congress, as ii reauthorizes the surface 
iranspurtaliun laws, could help assist tlK>se slates and localities that want to limit the air 
quality impacts of their land use and transpoitation riecisions by 

• adding the requirement that planners consider the environmental impacts of 
different land use strategies as a step in the transportation planning process: 

• continuing but modifying funding programs designed to link transportation and 
air quality so (hat they also take into coiisideratiun alternative land uses, where 
appropriate, or create new progranis to nuike this link: 

• providing funding to slates and localities, when pftssihle, to help them obtain 
technical expertise, data, and anal>'ses to assess land use impacts and mitigate 
adverse effects; and 

• providing federal agencies with greater discretion over a poilkat of their 
transportation or environmental funds to encourage assessment and mitigation of 
land use impacts cm llte environment. 
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Responses of Michael Replogle to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question 1. In general would you agree that conformity is spurring investments 
in transportation strategies and technologies that reduce air pollution and create 
better interagency cooperation? 

Response. Yes. Since the 1990 Clean Air Act Amendments, conformity has been 
a significant factor fostering local, regional, and national political support for clean- 
er fuels and vehicles and inspection and maintenance programs that have helped 
produce more timely progress toward attainment of healthful air quality. In that pe- 
riod, conformity has been the single greatest factor promoting interagency coopera- 
tion between transportation and air quality agencies at the State, local, and Federal 
levels. Prior to 1990, transportation agencies paid no attention to the air quality 
consequences of transportation investments and plans. But in recent years, many 
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metropolitan areas have adopted changes to their transportation plans and pro- 
grams to help reduce traffic growth and emissions. Consideration of air quality im- 
pacts of investments has become a routine matter in many metropolitan areas 
where pollution problems are more severe. In most regions with serious air quality 
problems, officials and staff of air agencies and transportation agencies routinely 
meet and work together to help foster effective program administration that delivers 
progress on both mobility and air quality goals. 

Atlanta’s conformity problems led the Governor to create a new regional authority 
responsible for better planning and funding transportation, air quality, and growth 
management in Georgia’s non-attainment areas in an effort to fix a broken inter- 
agency cooperation process. While road builders have often raised the spectre of 
transportation conformity causing major disruptions to transportation programs, 
there have been no such disruptions. Even in Atlanta, where the longest conformity 
lapse of consequence to date took place, the region lost no transportation funding 
but instead redirected several hundred million dollars of funds from sprawl-induc- 
ing, pollution-generating roads into projects that would reduce pollution and into 
safety and system improvements that would not increase emissions. 

After conformity analysis led Charlotte, North Carolina, to see that its transpor- 
tation plan would lead to emission problems 20 years in the future, local officials 
developed, considered, and adopted a new 2026 Transit LandAJse plan for Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg with a new rapid transit system to support the five major transpor- 
tation and development corridors identified in the 1994 Centers and Corridors Plan 
as well as connections to key development hubs between these corridors. The plan 
seeks to concentrate jobs around stations, provide residential multi-family housing 
at stations, and develop rail and bus rapid transit. Capital costs, plus operation, 
maintenance and other expenditures will cost $1,085 billion over 25 years and quan- 
tifiable benefits such as travel time savings and vehicle operating cost savings total 
$72 million a year, generating a benefit cost ratio of 1.6. There are also numerous 
benefits of the plan that are not quantifiable such as improved access to jobs and 
revitalization of the core center. Funding for the plan will come from a combination 
of local. State, and Federal funding. Mecklenburg County Voters approved a half- 
cent local sales tax in 1998 to fund expansion of bus service and rapid transit im- 
provements in major corridors. The requirement that the RTF conform 20 years into 
the future was a vital element in motivating this regional progress and action. Lim- 
iting conformity determinations to a 10-year time horizon — as some propose — might 
reduce the incentive for other regions to take the kind of leadership initiatives seen 
in Charlotte. 

Conformity helped Denver develop cost-effective strate^es to reduce particulate 
matter (PM) problems. Agencies began taking action against wood burning in the 
1980’s, but PM was still measuring 185 pg/m^ compared to the NAAQS of 150 pg/ 
m^. Conformity made transportation planning and air quality agencies look at other 
sources of PM. They found that street sanding and sweeping strategies was a very 
effective measure and implemented controls beyond what was federally mandated, 
reducing PM levels to 80 pg/m^. Conformity also provided an incentive for devel- 
oping light rail in Denver and the Metro Vision 2020 Plan, which seeks to limit 
growth to a 700 square mile area with supportive transportation strategies. Denver 
also has a number of travel demand management (TDM) strategies in their long- 
range plan such as a Ride Arrangers program and a telework program. While Den- 
ver does not take credit for TDM system management in the 2025 conformity find- 
ing, the region recognizes TDM emission benefits as a safety margin in meeting 
their emissions budget. 

To deal with emissions problems recognized through the conformity process, many 
other regions have adopted transportation control measures (TCMs). These rep- 
resent nearly 5 percent of total emission reductions, for example, in the San Joaquin 
region of California. The San Joaquin Council of Governments projects that TCMs, 
including rideshare, vanpool, and commuter rail, will deliver as much as a 10 per- 
cent reduction in emissions by 2020. 

Conformity has also been valuable in helping to win adoption of new short-term 
emission reduction strategies in the metropolitan Washington, DC region. In July 
2001, the DC metropolitan planning organization updated its modeling assumptions 
to reflect the growing use of sport utility vehicles (SUVs) and light trucks, which 
produce more pollution per mile driven than standard cars. As a result, they ob- 
served that that they could no longer add new road projects to their transportation 
improvement program (TIP) and regional transportation plan (RTP) and still con- 
form with the NOx motor vehicle emission budget in their adopted SIP. Officials 
formed a task force to consider reopening the SIP to allow for more motor vehicle 
pollution by finding offsets from other emission sources or fixing the conformity 
problem by adopting added emission reduction measures. With adjustments for 
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some refinements to their model estimates and for emission reducing measures al- 
ready being implemented but not previously credited, the MPO found that the 8 tpd 
NOx excess emissions over budget was reduced to about 3 tpd. 

Following further meetings and analysis, Maryland proposed a $42 million pack- 
age of transportation emission reduction strategies, including buying clean buses, 
improving pedestrian and bicycle access to transit, and supporting transit oriented 
development. Along with measures advanced by other jurisdictions, this package 
provides sufficient reductions to offset this emission budget shortfall and the region 
in July 2002 adopted them as part of a new TIP and RTP. If proposals made by 
some parties to lengthen the life of TIP conformity findings to 3 or 5 years had been 
in effect, this $42 million package of emission reduction measures would almost cer- 
tainly not have been funded. 

Question 2. If Congress does make any changes in the conformity process as part 
of the next transportation bill, what would be your No. 1 suggestion and please be 
specific? 

Response. Congress should make one change to the conformity process as part of 
the next transportation bill. It should adopt the bill introduced in the 106th Con- 
gress, 2d Session as H.R. 3686, the “Road Back to Clean Air Act,” by Rep. John 
Lewis and as S. 2088 by Senator Max Cleland. This bill would put into law the EPA 
and DOT guidance that helped get Atlanta more focused on solving the city’s trans- 
portation and air quality problems. It would increase flexibility so other areas of the 
country could continue to receive Federal funds for transit, safety improvements, 
road rehabilitation, and other projects even during a lapse in the conformity of their 
transportation plans. Without this legislative change, because of the way that DOT 
has at times in the past administered conformity and planning requirements, re- 
gions in a conformity lapse can face difficulty adding air quality improving projects 
to their transportation spending plans unless those projects had been part of a pre- 
viously conforming fiscally constrained TIP and regional transportation plan. 

The text of this bill follows: 


A BILL 

To amend the Clean Air Act and titles 23 and 49, United States Code, to provide 
for continued authorization of funding of transportation projects after a lapse in 
transportation conformity. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. 

Section 1. Continued Authorization of Funding of Transportation Projects After 
Lapse in Transportation Conformity 

Section 176(c)(2) of the Clean Air Act (42 U.S.C 7506(c)(2)) is amended by adding 
at the end the following: 

“(E) Notwithstanding subparagraphs (C) and (D), any transportation project identi- 
fied for funding in a transportation plan and transportation improvement program 
adopted under section 134 of title 23 or sections 5303 through 5306 of title 49, 
United States Code, shall remain eligible for funding under title 23 or chapter 53 
of title 49, Unites States Code, as applicable, after the long-range transportation 
plan or transportation improvement program no longer conforms as required by 
subparagraphs (2)(C)(i) or (2)(D), if 

“(i) the long-range transportation plan and transportation program met the require- 
ments of subsection (c) at the time at which a project agreement for the transpor- 
tation project was approved under section 106 (a)(2) of title 23 United Sates Code, 
or the project was otherwise approved for assistance under chapter 53 of title 49, 
United States Code, as applicable; “(ii) the transportation project is a transpor- 
tation control measure (as defined in section 93.101 of title 40 of the Code of Fed- 
eral Regulation s (as in effect on March 1, 1999); “(iii) the transportation project 
qualifies for an exemption from the requirement that the transportation project 
come from a conforming metropolitan long range transportation plan and trans- 
portation improvement program under section 93.126 or 93.127 of title 40, Code 
of Federal Regulations (as in effect on March 1, 1999); or “(iv) the transportation 
project is exempt from a prohibition on approval under section 179(b)(1), except 
that this paragraph shall not apply to a transportation project described in section 
179(b)(l)(B)(iv).” 

Section 2. Amendment of Long-Range Transportation Plans and Transportation 
Improvement Programs Not Conforming to Applicable Implementation Plans. 
(a)Transportation Plans — Section 134 of title 23, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end of the following: “(p) Amendments to Plans and Programs Not 
Conforming to Applicable Implementation Plans-Notwithstanding any other provi- 
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sions of law, a long-range transportation plan or transportation improvement pro- 
gram under this section that no longer conforms to the applicable implementation 
plan under section 176(c) of the Clean Air Act (42 U.S.C. 7606(c)) and part 93 of 
title 40, Code of Federal Regulations (or a successor regulation), may be amended 
without a demonstration of conformity if the amendment is solely fort he purpose 
of adding transportation project — “(1) for which that State submits a revision of 
the applicable implementation plan to the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency requesting approval of the project as a transportation control 
measure (as defined in section 93.101 of title 40, Code of Federal Regulations (as 
in effect on March 1, 1999); or “(2) that qualifies for an exemption from the re- 
quirement that the transportation project come from a conforming metropolitan 
long-range transportation improvement program under section 93.126 or 93.127 
of title 40, Code of Federal Regulations (as in effect on March 1, 1999)" 

(b) Mass Transportation Plans — Section 5303 of title 49, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 

“(i) Amendments of Plans and Programs not Conforming to Applicable Implementa- 
tion Plans — Notwithstanding any other provision of law, a long-range transpor- 
tation plan under this section or a transportation improvement program under 
section 5304 that no longer conforms to the applicable implementation plan under 
section 176(c) of the Clean Air Act (42 U.S.C. 7506(c)) and part 93 of title 40, Code 
of Federal Regulations (or a successor regulation), may be amended without a 
demonstration of conformity if the amendment is solely for the purpose of adding 
a transportation project — “(1) for which the State submits to the Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency a request for approval as a transportation 
control measure (as defined in section 93.101 of title 40, Code of Federal Regula- 
tion s (as in effect on March 1, 1999)) under section 110 of the Clean Air Act (42 
U.S.C. 7410); or “(2) that qualifies for an exemption from the requirement that 
the transportation project come from a conforming metropolitan long-range trans- 
portation plan under and transportation improvement program under section 
93.126 and 93.127 of title 40, Code of Federal Regulations (as in effect on March 
1, 1999).” 


Responses of Michael Replogle to Additional Questions from Senator 

VOINOVICH 

Question 1. During the hearing, several witnesses talked about how the coordina- 
tion of the frequency of submittals for the State Implementation Plan (SIP), the 
Transportation Plan, and the Transportation Improvement Program (TIP) is an im- 
portant and necessary reform. Among other things, such a reform would lessen the 
confusion of those involved, reduce costs, and help States meet air quality goals. In 
your testimony, you reject any proposal to reduce the frequency of conformity anal- 
yses. Do you see value in better coordinating the transportation and air quality 
planning processes? 

Response. Environmental Defense and other environmental groups strongly sup- 
port better coordination of transportation and air quality planning processes. How- 
ever, we strongly object to proposals currently being put forward under the mis- 
leading name of “streamlining.” By extending deadlines and creating overly long 
gaps between conformity analyses, these proposals will threaten air quality, threat- 
en public health and reduce information available to the public about the air they 
breathe. 

Equally important, these proposals won’t make the system work better — they’ll 
make the system more inefficient. They reduce incentives for agency coordination. 
Conformity works well when transportation and air quality experts work closely to- 
gether on a routine basis, to plan and implement highway and transit investments. 
Conformity, and the current schedule of deadlines, gives these agencies a powerful 
incentive to work together. The deadlines are also spaced just far enough apart to 
allow problems to be identified early — before they become crises that threaten air 
quality targets. 

But reducing the frequency of required conformity analysis — currently 2 years for 
TIPs and 3 years for regional transportation plans (RTFs) — is likely to reduce rather 
than enhance such coordination. Conformity analysis is rather like balancing one’s 
checkbook. If done routinely and frequently, problems will be detected when they 
are small and correctable. If done infrequently, the costs of errors is likely to soar, 
as unrecorded transactions or errors go undetected, with their impacts compounded 
over time. 

If the minimum frequency of conformity determinations is set at 3 or 5 years, this 
will likely be too far apart to detect and correct the rapid growth in VMT in fast- 
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growing metropolitan areas. Across the country, this rapid growth is causing those 
areas to fail to attain on time. At a time when ou transportation investments are 
proving to threaten air quality and health, it makes no sense to relax deadlines. 

Instead of statutory changes, schedule coordination (if any is needed) should come 
from better interagency coordination, not through relaxing the frequency of account- 
ing system checks and balances. With wider gaps between reporting deadlines, op- 
portunities for abuses and poor accounting grow larger. Uncertainty about true air 
quality impacts and benefits would increase. 

Today, most metropolitan areas update their TIPs annually and redo their con- 
formity analysis as they do so. Analysis of conformity as TIPs undergo changes to 
regionally significant projects provides opportunities for timely improvement of what 
have often proven to be out-of-date or previously incorrect model assumptions. 

Many regions, such as Washington, DC, have recently updated motor vehicle fleet 
data assumptions to reflect the growing use of SUVs and light trucks, which 
produce more pollution per mile traveled than light duty cars, with a resulting in- 
crease in the estimates of motor vehicle emissions in the attainment year. In the 
case of Washington, DC, this conformity re-analysis led to increased attention by 
transportation and air officials and staff to the need for improved interstate and 
interagency coordination and collaborative data collection to upgrade the regional 
inventories of motor vehicle pollution factors. It also led local and State officials to 
add $42 million in new emission-reducing transportation projects to the region’s TIP 
in July 2002 to offset the increased pollution observed through the conformity re- 
analysis. This investment would not likely have occurred had the 2-year life of the 
TIP conformity finding been relaxed to 3 or 5 years. These investments will benefit 
not just air quality, but they will increase mobility in the region, increase access 
to jobs, foster better quality of life, and promote economic growth. 

Conformity helped catch this problem sooner rather than later, when it was still 
a manageable problem that could be addressed through transportation measures, 
without needing to reopen the SIP. Had the problem been left to fester, it is more 
likely that the region’s officials would simply have said the problem was too big to 
manage, and sought to make it someone else’s problem. In fact, fear of this kind 
of crisis is what may motivate concerns about conformity. But by having tight dead- 
lines and careful coordination among agencies, the challenges can be addressed with 
incremental measures before they escalate to crisis. The beneficiaries of tight dead- 
lines are the millions of children, elderly people, and other individuals who suffer 
respiratory distress, premature death, injury, and other impairments every year 
when Federal air quality health standards continue to be unmet. The beneficiaries 
of relcixed conformity deadlines are primarily polluting industries and other special 
interests that profit at our society’s expense. 

In fact. States already have flexibility and discretion in the current system. The 
current tiered schedule for reappraising TIP and RTP conformity provides appro- 
priate advance notice of conformity problems in a way to encourage timely solutions. 
For example, many regions first uncover conformity challenges when updating their 
TIPs to incorporate new projects. Updating these planning factors uncovers previous 
underestimates in regional vehicle emissions and allows timely corrective measures 
to be adopted — as they have been in Washington, DC, in the example described 
above. 

At times, this may create what some call a “conformity lockdown,” during which 
the current 2-year TIP conformity finding remains valid, but no new regionally sig- 
nificant transportation projects can be added to the TIP until the region adopts new 
emissions-reducing measures to offset the incremental increase. At this point, the 
increment of emissions imbalance is usually still relatively small and manageable, 
and measures can be taken reasonably easily to offset the impacts of the new 
projects. In essence, the system provides “early warning” that provides the time to 
adopt new emission reduction measures to ensure that the TIP stays in conformity. 

If the region fails to offset motor vehicle emissions that exceed the adopted SIP 
motor vehicle emission budget before the expiration of the 2-year TIP conformity 
finding, the region would likely enter a conformity lapse. In a lapse, there is yet 
another safety valve: the region can adopt an Interim TIP composed of projects with 
funding agreements, exempt projects, and transportation control measures drawn 
from the conforming long-range RTP, relying on its 3-year conformity finding. At 
any time, a State can choose to reopen its SIP to identify additional emission reduc- 
tion measures from mobile or non-mobile sources to offset excess emissions from mo- 
bile sources that are in violation of the motor vehicle emission budget. 

In short. States have discretion at every stage to align the schedule for updating 
their transportation and air quality plans and where they choose to seek emission 
reductions. The system works and should be sustained. If any change is warranted, 
it would be toward more frequent reviews of SIPs — but not less. 
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Better coordination of air quality and transportation planning should take several 
forms: 

• Interim Milestone Reports. First, Congress should enhance this interagency co- 
ordination by ensuring that ERA adopts regulations to govern State submissions of 
SIP milestone compliance reports. These reports would track and report regional 
emissions every 3 years in nonattainment areas and ensure that remedial measures 
are implemented immediately when emission reduction targets are not met, as re- 
quired by Clean Air Act Sections 182(c)(5) and (g). EPA has failed to issue these 
sorts of regulations, and that failure must be remedied. By ensuring that States 
meet this required 3 year cycle of SIP reappraisal. Congress could address the con- 
cerns of transportation agencies that SIPs are too infrequently updated, while trans- 
portation plans are subject to more frequent updates. 

• Prompt Upgrade of Models. Second, transportation agencies should be required 
to promptly upgrade their computer models to effectively consider air quality, in- 
duced traffic, and fully up-to-date planning factors. Congress should provide EPA 
and DOT with a strong mandate to establish best-practice planning model stand- 
ards and to require timely action by MPOs and other agencies to meet these stand- 
ards for conformity and SIP planning. A recent report (U.S. General Accounting Of- 
fice, Environmental Protection: Federal Incentives Could Help Promote Land Use 
That Protects Air and Water Quality, Washington, DC, October 2001, GAO-02-12, 
page 95) notes that, “DOT and EPA efforts to improve travel-demand-forecasting 
models may help MPOs and communities determine the effects of transportation im- 
provements on congestion and air quality. However . . . these efforts currently do 
not call for integrating land use or environmental components into the travel de- 
mand model . . . Without such integrated models, communities cannot consider the 
likely effects that their transportation decisions will have on land use, future growth 
and development, and air quality.” U.S. GAO-02-12, op. cite, page 95. 

In regions where transportation models used for conformity and air quality plan- 
ning have not been upgraded to integrate land use and environmental components, 
including full sensitivity to induced traffic and growth effects of transportation in- 
vestments, urban design, and pricing policies, less frequent conformity analysis is 
likely to impair timely upgrading of analyses. 

Question 2. Do you think there are more cost effective options for achieving air 
quality improvements in the transportation sector than through the current pro- 
gram? 

Response. Transportation conformity is not an air quality improvement strategy 
in and of itself. It is a highly cost effective accounting mechanism that assures the 
integrity of adopted air quality attainment plans by preventing adoption of transpor- 
tation plans and programs likely to cause pollution in excess of the levels deter- 
mined to endanger public health. The Clean Air Act allows States great flexibility 
in determining how to achieve health-based air quality standards — whether through 
controls on stationary sources, area sources, or transportation sources, and whether 
through adoption of cleaner technologies, management and pricing strategies, or 
growth and demand management. 

Without a strong and well-enforced transportation conformity program, experience 
shows that transportation emissions tend to be underestimated, leading to the fail- 
ure of air pollution control strategies. That failure — more than three decades after 
the 1970 Clean Air Act — continues to impose huge costs on our society, with the ad- 
verse health costs of motor vehicle air pollution estimated by US DOT in 2000 at 
$40 billion to $65 billion, which pales beside the $27 billion in annual Federal trans- 
portation expenditures. 

Transportation conformity has played a significant behind-the-scenes role fos- 
tering cost-effective air pollution improvements in the transportation sector, includ- 
ing adoption of cleaner vehicle and fuel standards by States and Federal agencies, 
adoption of inspection and maintenance programs, and reallocation of transportation 
investments from sprawl-inducing, pollution-generating roads into transit, walking, 
bicycling, and Smart Growth strategies that meet economic and social needs for mo- 
bility with less need for travel by single-occupant vehicles. 

EPA’s own recent analysis shows that proposed air pollution reduction strategies 
and technology fixes alone are insufficient to deliver healthful air quality for all 
Americans over the next decade or even two (http://www.epa.gov/clearskies/ 
maps.pdD. Thus, conformity is vital to assuring that motor vehicle emissions are 
properly accounted for as States and regions strive to achieve emission reductions 
from various sources and avoid having uncontrolled traffic growth undo progress to- 
ward healthful air quality. 
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Responses of Michael Replogle to Additional Questions from Senator Smith 

Question 1. You testified that before State SIP’s had established motor vehicle 
emission budgets, the transportation agencies were forced to rely on complex and 
widely criticized transition rules. EPA and DOT may be proposing a return of these 
transition rules in new non-attainment areas that will have a 1-year grace period 
to make a conformity determination. Would you agree that our air quality goals are 
better served by coordinating conformity with motor vehicle emissions budgets, rath- 
er than returning to these transition rules? 

Response. As designed by Congress in the 1990 Clean Air Act, conformity is in- 
tended to focus on comparing forecast motor vehicle emissions in a transportation 
plan and program with an adopted motor vehicle emission budget (MVEB) estab- 
lished in a SIP designed to enable a region to attain the National Ambient Air Qual- 
ity Standards (NAAQS) by deadlines established by law. Where such MVEBs exist, 
they should be used as the fundamental yard-stick to measure conformity of trans- 
portation plans and programs with air quality plans. 

The problem we see with the “build/no-build” transition rule is principally in how 
it has been applied, and in the length of the transition to conformity against adopt- 
ed SIP MVEBs, not in the underlying principal of the build/no-build transition rule. 
The build/no-build rule, first issued by EPA and DOT in 1991, compares emissions 
in a base-case no-build future scenario vs. emissions in a build scenario, adding or 
subtracting the applicable transportation projects changes proposed in any given 
TIP or RTP amendment. This is a desirable and acceptable conformity test to use 
in the absence of an adopted SIP MVEB when the evaluation uses analysis methods 
that properly account for induced land use and traffic effects of transportation in- 
vestments and policies. However, as applied in many regions, build/no-build anal- 
yses have assumed no induced land use change or shift in the time-of-day of traffic 
caused by transportation system changes. Numerous peer-reviewed studies have 
demonstrated that induced traffic effects are profound and the addition of 10 per- 
cent more lane miles of roadways can be expected to induce an additional 6 to 10 
percent vehicle miles traveled in a region in a few years time. If induced traffic is 
unaccounted for, the build/no-build analysis is invalid, and will underestimate motor 
vehicle emissions growth associated with major highway system expansions, work- 
ing against the CAA statutory mandate that transportation plans and programs 
must contribute to timely attainment of the NAAQS. 

It is vital that areas expected to be designated as new non-attainment areas 
should now begin to take steps to prepare to meet conformity analysis requirements. 
The TEA-21 Federal transportation law provides flexible funding to States and re- 
gions in the Surface Transportation Program and other funding categories that can 
be used for planning and data collection. Such funds should be used now to estab- 
lish sound, up-to-date, local inventories of jobs, housing, highways, transit resources, 
and travel behavior, to develop locally applicable transportation planning models 
that meet best practice standards for appraising travel behavior and induced traffic, 
to code information on planned transportation investments and forecast job and 
housing growth expectations, and other information. Outside consultants should be 
retained to help cultivate local expertise to sustain these analysis systems, which 
have many cost-effective applications beyond conformity analysis in supporting 
sound capital program planning, traffic and transit operations planning, transpor- 
tation equity analysis, growth management, cost-allocation evaluation, and other ac- 
tivities. The cost of establishing such planning and analysis systems is but a tiny 
fraction of the annual capital facilities investment costs of most States and regions, 
but can have a payoff far in excess of these costs by assuring more sound decision- 
making, investment planning, and identification of lower-cost and more optimal 
strategies for meeting local and national mobility, environmental, economic develop- 
ment, and equity goals. Establishing these planning and analysis tools in a metro- 
politan area can be accomplished in less than a year, but does require agency com- 
mitment and ongoing support. 

EPA and DOT should promptly issue long-promised additional model guidance 
and regulations to assure that non-attainment areas properly account for induce 
land use and traffic effects in conformity analysis and SIP transportation modeling. 

There are no valid reasons why any newly designated non-attainment area cannot 
establish the requisite transportation and emissions analysis systems well in ad- 
vance of the expiration of the 1-year grace period following designation. Until adopt- 
ed SIP MVEBs are available to provide a basis for conformity, the build/no-build 
test (with appropriate consideration of induced land use and traffic effects), along 
with the Reasonable Further Progress requirements of the CAA, should be the basis 
for evaluating conformity in non-attainment areas. 
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Question 2. If I am interpreting your testimony correctly, you appear to suggest 
that one way to judge the success of conformity is by how much it redirects trans- 
portation spending away from new highway construction. In Northern Virginia, 
however, they have delayed over $800 million in highway projects generating a total 
of 2 tons reduction in emissions, or $400 million per ton reduced. By comparison, 
EPA’s vehicle emission standards cost below $1600 per ton. Stopping new highways 
does not sound like a very cost-effective strategy to reduce emissions, wouldn’t you 
agree? 

Response. I’m sorry, but you have misinterpreted my testimony and data and I 
must disagree with your assertion. I noted that a recent analysis by the Metropoli- 
tan Washinrton Transportation Planning Board showed that by deferring 100 lane 
miles of highway expansion projects in 2002 — a 0.5 percent reduction in lane-miles 
of road capacity — ^Virginia saves $800 million in capital costs while cutting NOx 
emissions hy more than 1 percent, or nearly 2 tons per day, and reducing vehicle 
miles of traffic by 0.6 percent. This illustrates how the very expensive expansion of 
new highways typically produces a growth in air pollution emissions by spurring 
more traffic, rather than a reduction in emissions as often claimed by the road 
lobby. It illustrates how reducing expenditures on new roads is often the most cost- 
effective emission reduction strategy, because it avoids generating both costs and air 
pollution. By not building additional traffic, sprawl, and pollution-inducing high- 
ways, regions like Northern Virginia can avoid the need for additional expenditures 
of up to $1600 per ton to reduce emissions because they can prevent the pollution 
from being emitted in the first place. 

A savings of nearly $400 million per ton of NOx reduction for cutting highway 
expansions is highly competitive when compared to alternative emission reduction 
costs of $1600 per ton for pollution-control technology investments! More regions 
faced with missed deadlines for clean air attainment should be protecting public 
health and the taxpayer’s wallet by redirecting public investments from road expan- 
sions into other more productive forms of investment, such as transit, the revitaliza- 
tion of walkable neighborhoods, education, affordable housing close to jobs, and pub- 
lic health services. 

Question 3. You have been an advocate of using land use and other “Smart 
Growth” strategies to reduce air pollution. Yet, we all know that these strategies 
take a decade or more to change transportation patterns. How do you expect to gen- 
erate substantial pollution reductions from these projects when the emission levels 
from these vehicles will be 95-99 percent cleaner than their 1970’s counterparts? 

Response. Even with significantly cleaner cars and truck technologies. Smart 
Growth strategies offer the promise of avoiding — at essentially no cost — as much as 
one-quarter of the potential motor vehicle emissions in 2020, thus helping to achieve 
more timely attainment at less cost. If Smart Growth strategies are ignored and 
sprawl and highway building advance without any accountability for impacts on 
emissions, society will need to invest billions of dollars more in pollution abatement 
technologies to clean up mobile and non-mobile sources so we can achieve healthful 
air quality. 

The amount of motor vehicle pollution emitted per mile driven has fallen by more 
than 90 percent since 1970, but today motor vehicles still account for a major share 
of pollution — from one forth to three fourths of the NOx and VOC emissions — in 
most non-attainment areas. Adopted or submitted SIPs show that in the attainment 
year and in future years going out as far as 2020, motor vehicle emissions are ex- 
pected to continue to account for a large share of emissions in many metropolitan 
areas, as Graph 1 shows. For example, despite adoption of cleaner technologies, 
motor vehicles are estimated to account for 28 percent of VOC and 39 percent of 
NOx emissions in Washington, DC (in 2005), 31 percent of NOx emissions in Con- 
necticut/NY (in 2007), 45 percent of VOC and 61 percent of NOx emissions in Chi- 
cago/Illinois (in 2007), 67 percent of NOx emissions for Portland, Maine (in 2012), 
30 percent of VOC and 39 percent of NOx emissions in Denver (in 2013), 79 percent 
of Co emissions and 71 percent of PM emissions in Las Vegas (in 2020), and 38 
percent of VOC and 44 percent of NOx emissions in Salt Lake City (in 2020). And 
despite the fact that California leads the Nation in adopting cleaner vehicles and 
fuels, the Bay Area expects motor vehicles to contribute 42 percent of VOC emis- 
sions and 52 percent of NOx emissions (in 2006), and the South Coast non-attain- 
ment area expects motor vehicles to contribute 59 percent of PM emissions and 49 
percent of NOx emissions (in 2020). 

The magnitude of emission reductions needed to reach healthful air quality is con- 
siderably greater than that now identified through submitted and approved SIPs. 
EPA’s recent posting of maps of estimated effects of the proposed “Clean Skies” ini- 
tiative (http://www.epa.gov/clearskies/maps.pdf) shows that adopted and proposed 
measures are together inadequate to bring many of the nation’s largest metropolitan 
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areas into full attainment of the NAAQS even by 2020. Significant further emission 
controls will be needed also to deal with hazardous air pollutants, greenhouse gas 
emissions, and other environmental pollution, even with the cleaner motor vehicles 
produced under the Tier II and heavy-duty diesel engine rules. 

A conservative estimate is that Smart Growth strategies have the potential to re- 
duce traffic growth and emissions over the timeframe of 20-year regional transpor- 
tation plans by 15 to 25 percent compared to forecast trends in most metropolitan 
areas. Over the shorter timeframe of a 2-year TIP conformity cycle or the several 
years prior to reaching ozone attainment deadlines, many regions could accomplish 
reductions in traffic growth and related pollution well of several percent a year rel- 
ative to trends with a concerted effort combining Smart Growth, pricing, and de- 
mand management strategies. 

The degree to which Smart Growth can affect emissions and traffic growth is 
closely related to the pace of job and housing growth in a community. In slow 
growth communities, the opportunities for Smart Growth to change travel patterns 
are modest compared to fast-growing communities. Smart Growth is very pro- 
growth in the areas where it is being implemented while seeking to discourage job 
and housing growth in other locations where people lack non-driving travel choices. 
Where fast growth is occurring, there tend to be more opportunities for growth to 
become smarter. 

The effectiveness of Smart Growth strategies in reducing traffic and pollution is 
also closely linked to how comprehensively these strategies are implemented. Effec- 
tive Smart Growth means transit-oriented (not just transit proximate) development 
that is attractive for walking and cycling, includes a vibrant mix of land uses for 
various income groups, and highly attractive non-automobile access to other parts 
of the metropolitan area. It includes pricing policies and incentives that favor tran- 
sit, walking, bicycling, and alternatives to driving while curbing subsidies for driv- 
ing. Even in slow growth areas. Smart Growth transportation pricing and urban de- 
sign incentives, such as Commuter Choice programs where employers pay for tran- 
sit benefits and offer cash-in-lieu-of-parking benefits can produce substantial shifts 
in travel behavior and pollution reductions in the span of a year or two, with con- 
certed marketing, promotions, demonstrations, and incentives for rapid adoption of 
Smart Growth changes. Research and experience cited in my most recent testimony 
to the committee shows the magnitude of near-term travel behavior and emission 
changes that have been achieved in a number of communities with these sorts of 
strategies. 

Question 4. In your written testimony you state, “Because of steep increases in 
the number of vehicle miles, cuts in the amount of pollutant emitted per mile, par- 
ticularly for NOx, and small particulates, have been offset by growth in miles driv- 
en.” While this has been true in the past, doesn’t EPA’s data clearly show that fu- 
ture vehicle emissions are decreasing, even as vehicle travel increases? 

Response. Since the 1970 Clean Air Act, increasingly stringent motor vehicle and 
fuel standards have significantly reduced vehicle emissions per mile. Federal light 
duty Tier 1 vehicle emission standards today allow only 4 percent as much VOC pol- 
lution per mile as vehicles emitted in 1969, and 10 percent as much NOx. Despite 
this sharp reduction, in 1999 motor vehicles still accounted for 29 percent of VOC 
and 34 percent of NGx emissions nationwide according to EPA. VOC emissions from 
highway vehicles declined 18 percent during the past decade, but NOx emissions in- 
creased by 19 percent during the same period. And as a 2002 TRB study. The 
CMAQ Program: Assessing 10 Years of Experience, noted (page 70), “Although tail- 
pipe emissions from highway vehicles are only a small share of directly emitted PM 
on a national basis, they account for a substantially higher proportion of longer- 
lived atmospheric concentrations of fine particles in urban areas, for example, up 
to 40 to 50 percent in the Denver and Los Angeles metropolitan areas.” 

With the full phase-in of Tier 2 standards beginning in 2009, light duty vehicle 
emission standards will allow only 22 percent as much VOC pollution per mile as 
Tier 1 standards, and 18 percent as much NOx. But the slow pace of motor vehicle 
fleet turnover means that the full benefits of these emission reductions will not take 
effect until 2020 or later. In the meantime, unless regions adopt strategies to better 
manage travel demand, sprawl, and subsidies that encourage driving, motor vehicle 
travel will continue to grow and offset much of these emission reduction benefits. 
Between 1980 and 1999, vehicle miles traveled grew by 87 percent. If a similar pat- 
tern continues through 2020, NOx and VOC emissions from motor vehicles will de- 
cline by 2020 by only little more than half. But much deeper reductions than this 
will be needed to achieve healthful air quality for all Americans. In other words, 
technology alone will not make the amount of driving irrelevant to considerations 
of pollution control in the foreseeable future. 
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The recent adoption of more stringent motor vehicle emissions and fuel standards 
for light duty trucks and heavy-duty diesel engines will offer important additional 
contributions toward clean air. Nonetheless, progress toward timely attainment will 
for the next several decades be dependent on continued and improved measurement 
and monitoring of the amount and pattern of motor vehicle use, and greater efforts 
to avoid pollution by shaping motor vehicle use and travel behavior. 

Question 5. In your written testimony, you state, based on the MATES-II study, 
“that 90 percent of the total cancer risk is attributable to toxic air pollutants emit- 
ted by mobile sources.” But you fail to mention that 70 percent of that risk is from 
diesel emissions, and the EPA heavy duty diesel rule will substantially reduce these 
emissions. Moreover, you also fail to mention that the same study shows that cancer 
risk has been declining from 700 per million in 1990 to 300 per million in 1997, 
which suggests progress is being made on non-diesel related toxic emissions. You 
suggest that less highway construction and more programs to reduce vehicle travel 
are needed to reduce these risks, yet isn’t technology and better fuels the real an- 
swer to reduce most of these risks? 

Response. Less highway construction and improved programs to reduce vehicle 
travel should indeed be evaluated through the planning and project review process 
to appraise their capacity to avoid or mitigate adverse health risks caused by trans- 
portation related air toxics emissions. Travel demand and growth management 
strategies, pricing incentives, and other actions related to the operation, manage- 
ment, investment in transportation systems and related community systems can 
often provide very cost-effective approaches to reduce exposure of communities to air 
toxics and the cancer and other health risks associated with these exposures. In- 
deed, expansion of highways where unacceptably high air toxic exposure problems 
already exist will likely increase the scope of the problem by inducing traffic growth 
and exposures to air toxics. Cleaner technology and better fuels are not the only or 
best way to reduce most of these health risks, although these are an important part 
of the solution. While a reduction in cancer risk from 1990 to 1997 is documented 
in the MATES-II study, the cancer risk in 1997 is many times higher than the level 
at which EPA and FHWA are required to take actions to safeguard public health 
from such documented risks. 

Diesel emissions are indeed the largest source of toxic air pollutants emitted from 
mobile sources and the EPA heavy duty diesel rule will eventually reduce those 
emissions substantially. But because of the long-delayed timeframe for implementa- 
tion of the heavy-duty diesel rule and the very long lifetime of diesel engine equip- 
ment, barring major new pollution control initiatives, it will take decades to achieve 
the substantial emission reductions required to protect public health from toxic air 
pollutants from these motor vehicles. While technology and fuels will do a lot to re- 
duce these risks, public health will be best protected by a program that combines 
such initiatives with better strategies to manage the demand and use patterns of 
motor vehicles — both diesel and non-diesel — and to manage exposure of the public 
to these emissions. This must include consideration of how changes in transpor- 
tation investments — such as highway expansions — will affect the amount of traffic 
emitting toxic air pollutants, and whether alternative investments might better sat- 
isfy mobility objectives while avoiding or mitigating these adverse health impacts. 
As the example in Washington, DC, cited above shows, reducing highway system ex- 
pansions can — at least at times — produce both cost savings and substantial reduc- 
tions in pollution. There are many ways to better manage the system to minimize 
air toxics while meeting mobility needs, including promotion of faster adoption of 
cleaner technologies and alternative transportation investment and management 
strategies. But FHWA is refusing to face core issues related to health impact assess- 
ment in its project approval and transportation plan and program approval process. 

The health risks from transportation related air toxics remaining after the emis- 
sion reductions of the last decade far exceed Federal criteria for unacceptable health 
risks, and will continue to be unacceptably high even if further reductions in per- 
vehicle emissions are achieved in the foreseeable future. The future risks expected 
due to the traffic volume anticipated in many major highway corridors are not ac- 
ceptable to the families who are exposed to toxic emissions. Furthermore, proper 
consideration of strategies that serve mobility needs without increasing single occu- 
pant vehicle travel can minimize these risks. FHWA has not given adequate consid- 
eration of these harmful health effects and the alternatives that could mitigate them 
in its process for reviewing and approving transportation plans, programs, highway 
funding agreements, and project environmental and design documentation. 

The National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA), 42 U.S.C. § 4321 et seq., requires 
a review of the harmful effects of exposure to these motor vehicle pollutants gen- 
erated by highways. FHWA has violated both NEPA and the requirements imposed 
by 23 use §109(a) and (h) and 23 CFR §771.105 to assess and mitigate the adverse 
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effects of air pollution from highway projects in a number of cases, such as the pro- 
posed widening of US 95 in Las Vegas. 

It is not acceptable to dismiss the substantial cancer risks that are exacerbated 
by highway expansions simply because cleaner technologies are likely to be intro- 
duced into the marketplace at some future time without considering the health im- 
pacts on several generations of children and adults who we know will be harmed 
by these effects in the decades prior to these cleaner technologies coming into wider 
use. The evidence of serious health risks is compelling. California’s South Coast Air 
Quality Management District published a study entitled Multiple Air Toxics Expo- 
sure Study (MATES-II) in March 2000. In February 2000, the Journal of the Air 
and Waste Management Association published a study entitled “Distance Weighted 
Traffic Density in Proximity to Home is a Risk Factor for Leukemia and Other 
Childhood Cancers” (JAWMA Study). But FHWA routinely fails to even attempt to 
estimate the concentrations of toxic vehicular emissions likely to result from vehicle 
travel in high volume traffic corridors proposed for major expansion, or to assess the 
health risks of public exposure to pollutant concentrations identihed by these recent 
scientific studies as the source of elevated cancer risks and rates. Not performing 
such an assessment is arbitrary and capricious and inconsistent with NEPA. 

EPA has listed 21 toxic air contaminants from mobile sources, including diesel 
particulate and diesel exhaust organic gases. The EPA concluded that “[t]he current 
EPA position is that diesel exhaust is a likely human lung carcinogen and that this 
cancer hazard exists for occupational and environmental levels of exposure.” 65 Fed. 
Reg. 35, 446 (June 2, 2000). The EPA premised this position on hndings by the 
World Health Organization, National Institute for Occupational Safety and Health, 
and International Agency for Research on Cancer. Id. Other Federal health agencies 
have listed diesel emissions as containing carcinogens. The National Toxicology Pro- 
gram at NEIHS on May 15, 2000, 2 months before your letter, listed diesel particu- 
late as a “known human carcinogen.” EPA has published a list of “Mobile Source 
Air Toxics (MSAT)” which “includes various volatile organic compounds (VOCs) and 
metals, as well as diesel particulate matter and diesel exhaust organic gases (collec- 
tively DPM + DEOG).” 66 FR 17,229 (March 29, 2001). This list clearly defines the 
hazardous air pollutants from motor vehicles that FHWA should consider in assess- 
ing the health effects of air toxic emissions from the major highway expansion 
projects. 

In refusing to prepare environmental analyses, FHWA has cited evidence that 
toxic emissions from individual automobiles and overall emissions in urban areas 
had declined from 1990-97. FHWA has failed to explain, however, why this decline 
justihes a refusal to consider the public health signihcance of ongoing cancer risks 
identihed in studies that relied on monitored ambient concentrations of toxic con- 
taminants near major highways and other information gathered after 1997. Indeed, 
the toxic pollutant concentrations reported in MATES-II rehect lower per-vehicle 
emissions than are occurring in most States, because California vehicles are subject 
to stricter emission standards. 

FHWA’s response to environmental critics does not address the information show- 
ing that the health risks remaining after the emission reductions of the last decade 
far exceed Federal criteria for unacceptable health risks, and will continue to be un- 
acceptably high even if further reductions in per-vehicle emissions are achieved in 
the foreseeable future. The future risks expected due to the traffic volume antici- 
pated in the US-95 Las Vegas corridor and many other areas of the Nation subject 
to highway expansion are not acceptable to the families who are exposed to toxic 
emissions. Furthermore, proper consideration of strategies that serve mobility needs 
without increasing single occupant vehicle travel can minimize these risks. Congress 
should reaffirm FHWA’s obligation to consider as part of project reviews these 
harmful health effects and the alternatives that could mitigate them. 

Emissions per vehicle mile traveled are not relevant to assessing the magnitude 
of the public health risk associated with motor vehicle emissions. The key issue is 
total emissions from highway corridors and the impacts total emissions are expected 
to have on the health of nearby populations. When highway expansion increases the 
vehicle-carrying capacity of the highway it induces additional traffic volumes, which 
in turn will contribute to increased total emissions from the highway and exposure 
to higher concentrations in the ambient air of hazardous pollutants in nearby neigh- 
borhoods. Risks to human health increase in proportion to human exposure to pol- 
lutants in the ambient air, not emissions per vehicle. These increased exposures cre- 
ate significant public health hazards that must be addressed in environmental re- 
views, the regional planning process, and the air quality conformity process. 

At least one reasonable estimate of the cancer risk attributable to diesel emissions 
is the estimate developed by the California environmental agencies presented in the 
MATES-II study. Even if a careful review of the evidence suggests a better estimate 
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of the cancer risk is only one-half or one-quarter of the risk estimated by California, 
the risk would still be very high. 

Estimates that regional concentrations of criteria pollutants may improve are sim- 
ply not relevant to assessing the likely public health impacts of toxic contaminants 
from motor vehicles. The regional modeling assessments performed to satisfy the 
“conformity” requirements of the CAA address only the direct emissions of CO, PM- 
10 and ozone precursors from motor vehicles. These pollutants are subject to emis- 
sions limitations established by EPA for new motor vehicles, and are expected to 
decline in the future because future vehicles are required to meet more stringent 
emissions standards. But no such standards have been established for toxic air con- 
taminants. There is no basis for assuming that comparable reductions will be 
achieved for toxic air contaminants. Even if emissions from future vehicles are re- 
duced, that reduction would not obviate the need to assess future emissions levels 
and whether total emissions in a heavily trafficked corridor will cause or contribute 
to unacceptable health hazards. 

In considering whether technology cleanup vs. demand management and im- 
proved transportation system planning should be preferred strategies for avoiding 
or mitigating health impacts of transportation, it is vital to consider the health costs 
of highways. The Department of Transportation has estimated the national aggre- 
gate health costs of criteria air pollutants from highways at $40 to $68 billion per 
year. Table 9, Addendum to the 1997 Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study Final 
Report, U.S. Dep’t of Transportation, Federal Highway Administration (May 2000). 
The methodology developed in the Addendum to the Highway Cost Allocation Study 
to estimate the costs of adverse health effects from air pollution provides a basis 
for estimating the adverse health effects, and costs, attributable to emissions from 
specific highway corridors. The Addendum assessed only the health effects attrib- 
utable to pre-1997 criteria pollutants, and did not include the health effects attrib- 
utable to toxic air contaminants emitted from motor vehicles. If FHWA intends to 
justify highway expansions by comparing the value of increased travel against the 
costs of providing that capacity, a fair assessment of the health costs to the commu- 
nity must be part of the calculus. In addition, that kind of cost-benefit calculus must 
be applied to both the highway option and reasonably available alternatives that 
can reduce or mitigate the adverse impacts on health. 

Recent studies have significantly improved understanding of the linkage between 
vehicle emissions and the risk and incidence of cancer among people living near 
major highways. The MATES-H and JAWMA studies demonstrate that projects like 
the US-95 expansion in Las Vegas will increase cancer risks among exposed popu- 
lations, a highly significant impact on the human environment that warrants envi- 
ronmental impact review. The most important new information derived from these 
studies is 1) the magnitude of the cancer risk caused by motor vehicle emissions 
from a highway corridor of the size of the US-95 project, and 2) the demonstrated 
increased incidence of cancer among children exposed to higher traffic volumes. 

It has been known for nearly two decades that motor vehicles emit toxic pollut- 
ants that include known or suspected carcinogens. What had not been firmly estab- 
lished by sound scientific research prior to the MATES-II results is that these pol- 
lutants reach concentrations in the ambient air in the vicinity of heavily traveled 
highways that present cancer risks of at least 1 in 1,000 to 1 in 650, i.e., levels far 
greater than the threshold for mitigation established by EPA’s cancer risk policy 
and Federal agency policies generally. 

EPA’s cancer risk policy requires that pollutants be reduced when risks exceed 
1 in 10,000 for the maximally exposed individual. These high cancer risks for nearby 
residents, and even higher risks for those living adjacent to roadways, far exceed 
the risk levels adopted by EPA and Congress in setting national health standards, 
and are unacceptable to the residents of these neighborhoods. EPA has summarized 
the consensus cancer risk policy of Federal agencies as requiring careful assessment 
of measures to reduce cancer risks when the population risk is greater than 1 in 
1 million. 

Where the entire U.S. population is exposed to a chemical classified as a probable 
human carcinogen, the agency consensus appears to be that risks less than 1 in 1 
million generally can be found acceptable without consideration of other factors 
while risks greater than that level require further analysis as to their acceptability. 

56 Fed. Reg. 7757 (February 25, 1991). On the other hand, EPA and other Federal 
agencies have generally acted to reduce cancer risks greater than 1 in 10,000. Here, 
the evidence from MATES-II shows that communities near corridors such as US- 
95 with traffic volumes in excess of 220,000 vehicles per day will be exposed to can- 
cer risks well above 1 in 10,000. 

The MATES-II study derived its estimates of community cancer risks from ambi- 
ent air monitoring of toxic pollutants in 12 residential neighborhoods during 1998 
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and 1999. MATES-II also included regional toxic emission data for the Los Angeles 
Basin and a computer modeling program to estimate exposures for areas of the re- 
gion where monitors were not located. The conclusions of the MATES-II study are 
startling: the regional average risk of cancer for residents of the Basin is 1400 in 
one million (1 cancer for each 714 residents), and 90 percent of this heightened can- 
cer risk is attributable to air pollution from mobile sources. (MATES-II at ES-3). 

MATES-II determined that exposure to diesel particulate emissions and other 
toxics from mobile sources combine to cause 90 percent of the elevated risks. Id. at 
E-3. Areas with concentrated traffic suffered from increased risks of cancer above 
the regional average. Id. at ES-5. The study found that the highest cancer risk is 
in neighborhoods nearest highways where modeled risks were as high as 5800 in 
one million, meaning that one person out of 170 is likely to suffer cancer. Id. at Fig. 
5-3a, p. 5-10. 

The JAWMA study of cancer rates in Denver, also published in 2000, is consistent 
with the MATES-II findings. That study focused on rates of childhood leukemia 
among children under 12 living very near highways (within 750 feet). The study 
found that children with leukemia were 12 times more likely to live close to high- 
ways than children without leukemia, and concluded that a “strong association” ex- 
ists between proximity to high traffic streets and childhood leukemia. JAWMA 
Study at 2. The study built on established research connecting childhood cancers to 
benzene and other volatile organic compounds found in automobile emissions. Id. 
Both the MATES-II and JAWMA studies have broad applicability. While MATES- 
II examined the L.A. Basin specifically, the general findings establish a clear link 
between automobile emissions and cancer risk. Even if the relative magnitude of 
emissions of cancer causing agents differs somewhat between locales, the underl 3 dng 
conclusion remains irrefutable: highways are the largest source of carcinogens emit- 
ted into the ambient air in the urban environments, and the pollutant concentra- 
tions are highest in neighborhoods near highways. The size of the cancer risk is pro- 
portional to daily traffic loads in the corridor. When traffic loads are known, ap- 
proximations of ambient concentrations of mobile source toxics can be made for 
neighborhoods located next to highways in other States by comparing the daily traf- 
fic loads on those highways with the daily traffic loads on highways for which emis- 
sions are modeled in the MATES-II study. 

Except for diesel particulate, these risk estimates are derived from well-estab- 
lished risk factors that have been the subject of intensive scrutiny for many years. 
Although the MATES-II cancer risks are derived from risk factors adopted by the 
California environmental agencies, those factors do not differ significantly from 
those reported by EPA. See Integrated Risk Information System (EPA, Cincinnati, 
OH)[http://www.epa.gov/iris]. In addition, these risk estimates are not for the meixi- 
mally exposed individual living adjacent to heavily traveled highway corridors, but 
rather for regional populations. Nearby neighborhood exposures are substantially 
higher, and may be as much as an order of magnitude higher for the maximally ex- 
posed individuals. 

With regard to diesel particulate, the cancer risks in MATES-II are estimated 
based on unit risk factors adopted by California, but not yet by EPA. “The current 
EPA position is that diesel exhaust is a likely human lung carcinogen and that this 
cancer hazard exists for occupational and environmental levels of exposure.” 65 FR 
35,446 (June 2, 2000). This characterization of DPM as a carcinogen is supported 
by the National Institute for Occupational Safety and Health (NIOSH), the Inter- 
national Agency for Research on Cancer, and the World Health Organization 
(WHO). Id. The National Toxicology Program at NEIHS on May 15, 2000, also listed 
diesel particulate as a “known human carcinogen.” Although a risk factor for DPM 
has not yet been adopted by a Federal agency, more than enough data has been ac- 
cumulated from numerous epidemiological studies to allow a risk factor to be deter- 
mined for risk assessment purposes. Further, California’s more stringent emissions 
standards mean that other jurisdictions, like Las Vegas, may suffer from higher con- 
centrations of toxic emissions from mobile sources. The JAWMA study emphasized 
the relationship between proximity to highways and childhood cancers. As such, this 
study has broad application. Nothing in the study indicates that the areas examined 
were in any way exceptional. Based on the findings in the JAWMA study, one would 
predict higher rates of childhood leukemia among those living near major highways 
such as the expanded US-95 in Las Vegas. In response to this new information. Si- 
erra Club and local civic and environmental interests have sought action by FHWA 
to assure a Supplemental Environmental Impact Study (SEIS) for the US-95 cor- 
ridor expansion project in Las Vegas. Similar issues are presented in other corridors 
around the country where extremely high traffic volumes would be increased by 
road expansions in an area close to thousands of residents. But FHWA has refused 
to consider the issues being raised by environmental and health groups. These 
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issues go to the underlying questions posed by Senator Smith — should such requests 
for analysis be dismissed because of cleaner technologies are expected to become 
available in coming years and because emissions are decreasing somewhat in some 
areas? And are facility investment and transportation system management strate- 
gies worth considering as control strategies related to these public health problems? 

A significant purpose of an EIS is the involvement and education of the public 
that the process entails. The United States Supreme Court has held that SEiSs are 
necessary to ensure that this purpose is furthered. Marsh, 490 U.S. at 371 (1989). 
The cancer studies raise an issue that clearly warrants such public involvement. 
The US-95 expansion may look dramatically different to residents alerted to the 
heretofore unconsidered link between highways and cancer. An SEIS would provide 
an opportunity to inform the public about the issue and the degree of risk involved. 
The public has an obvious, critical interest in providing input on this issue. 

Public involvement in the consideration of alternative modes of meeting travel de- 
mand in the US-95 corridor is critical. NEPA not only serves as a vehicle for in- 
forming the public of impacts, it also requires that alternatives be considered. Taken 
together with the requirement of 23 U.S.C. §109(h) to mitigate the adverse impacts 
of air pollution from highways, an SEIS should identify the alternatives that can 
mitigate or eliminate the cancer risk while at the same time meeting the mobility 
needs of people who live and work in the US-95 corridor or other similar corridors 
around the U.S. 

Federal law requires assessment, reporting, and mitigation of health risks attrib- 
utable to highway projects. FHWA’s failure to assess the adverse health effects, the 
costs of these health effects, and the alternative transportation facilities and/or serv- 
ices that could prevent or minimize the adverse effects of the project violates NEPA, 
section 109 of the Federal transportation code and the Department of Transpor- 
tation’s (“DOT”) environmental regulation at 23 CFR §771.106. 

The United States Supreme Court has affirmed the position adopted by the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality (CEQ) that the purpose of the National Environmental 
Protection Act would be thwarted without an SEIS requirement. 40 C.F.R. § 
1502.9(c); Marsh v. Oregon Natural Resources Council, 490 U.S. 360, 370 (1989). Ac- 
cordingly, CEQ regulations implementing NEPA impose a duty on Federal agencies 
to prepare an SEIS when “[tjhere are significant new circumstances or information 
relevant to environmental concerns and bearing on the proposed actions or its im- 
pacts.” 40 C.F.R. § 1502.9(c)(ii). As noted above, the CEQ defines “significantly” ac- 
cording to context and intensity. Context includes effects on society generally and 
the locality in particular, and intensity includes the magnitude of the impacts on 
public health and the nature of the risks. 40 C.F.R. § 1508.27. 

When deciding whether to prepare an SEIS, the agency must apply a “rule of rea- 
son,” while taking a “hard look” at new information. Marsh, 490 U.S. at 373-74. 
In weighing the value of new information, the agency must make the decision ac- 
cording to the same NEPA guidelines governing the decision whether to prepare an 
EIS in the first instance. Id. If new information shows that the proposed action will 
affect the environment in “a significant manner or to a significant extent not al- 
ready considered, a supplemental EIS must be prepared.” Id. When new scientific 
data raise environmental concerns that have not been addressed in a previous EIS, 
an SEIS is required. Portland Audubon Society v. Babbitt, 998 F.2d 705, 708 (9th 
Cir. 1993). New concerns that require an SEIS can be either quantitative or quali- 
tative. Environmental Defense Fund. v. Marsh, 651 F.2d 983, 996 (5th Cir. 1981). 

In addition to NEPA, Federal highway law requires the consideration of the ad- 
verse effects of air pollution prior to approval of the plans and specifications for a 
highway, 23 U.S.C § 109(a), and the adoption of measures that “eliminate or mini- 
mize” the adverse effects of “air pollution.” 23 U.S.C. §109(h). 

In a case challenging DOT’s approval of a highway project without assessing its 
impact on air pollution, the court in D.C. Federation of Civic Associations v. Volpe, 
459 F.2d 1231 (D.C. Cir. 1971), held that 23 U.S.C. § 109(a) required such an anal- 
ysis: 

We can find no basis in the statute’s language or purpose for the conclusion that 
certain hazards are, as a matter of law, immaterial to the Secretary’s evaluation of 
a project’s safety. The District Court would surely agree that Congress did not in- 
tend to permit construction of a bridge in a situation, however rare, where air pollu- 
tion would be a significant threat to safety. It does not follow, of course, that air 
pollution will be a significant hazard in all-or even any-highway projects. And the 
District Court apparently concluded that no extraordinary dangers are likely to 
arise from the Three Sisters Bridge. Still, the gathering and evaluation of evidence 
on potential pollution hazards is the responsibility of the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation, and he undertook no study of the problem. 

dot’s approval of the highway bridge was remanded. 
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Federal highway law goes beyond NEPA by requiring that the decision to approve 
a highway be 

“made in the best overall public interest taking into consideration the need for fast, 
safe and efficient transportation, public services, and the costs of eliminating or 
minimizing such adverse effects and the following: (1) air, noise, and water pollu- 
tion; (2) destruction or disruption of man-made and natural resources, aesthetic 
values, community cohesion and the availability of public facilities and services; 
(3) adverse employment effects, and teix and property value losses; (4) injurious 
displacement of people, businesses and farms; and (5) disruption of desirable com- 
munity and regional growth. Such guidelines shall apply to all proposed projects 
with respect to which plans, specifications, and estimates are approved by the 
Secretary after the issuance of such guidelines.” 

23 use §109(h). At a minimum, this provision requires DOT to determine the 
costs of eliminating or minimizing the adverse health effects attributable to air pol- 
lution, and then requiring mitigation in the “best overall public interest.” 

dot’s 1987 regulations implementing this requirement and NEPA provide that 
the analyses required by §109(a) and (h) are to be performed as part of the NEPA 
review of the project. 23 CFR Part 771. Thus because both §109(a) and (h) require 
an analysis of the adverse effects of air pollution and the costs of eliminating or 
minimizing such effects, a supplemental EIS is required. 

Section 109(h) also requires DOT to “eliminate or minimize” the adverse effects 
attributable to a new or expanded highway. This provision is implemented through 
DOT regulations in 23 CFR §771.105, but has not been applied by FHWA with re- 
gard to the adverse health affects associated with toxic and fine particle air pollut- 
ants emitted from this highway project. DOT’s regulation adopts as — 
the policy of the [Federal Highway] Administration that: 

(b) Alternative courses of action be evaluated and decisions be made in the best 
overall public interest based upon a balanced consideration of the need for safe and 
efficient transportation; of the social, economic, and environmental impacts of the 
proposed transportation improvement; and of national. State, and local environ- 
mental protection goals. 

(c) Public involvement and a systematic interdisciplinary approach be essential 
parts of the development process for proposed actions. 

(d) Measures necessary to mitigate adverse impacts be incorporated into the ac- 
tion. Measures necessary to mitigate adverse impacts are eligible for Federal fund- 
ing when the Administration determines that: 

(1) The impacts for which the mitigation is proposed actually result from the Ad- 
ministration action; and 

(2) The proposed mitigation represents a reasonable public expenditure after con- 
sidering the impacts of the action and the benefits of the proposed mitigation meas- 
ures. In making this determination, the Administration will consider, among other 
factors, the extent to which the proposed measures would assist in compl3dng with 
a Federal statute. Executive Order, or Administration regulation or policy. 

On its face, paragraph (d) requires that measures necessary to mitigate the ad- 
verse health effects of hazardous air pollutants and fine particles be incorporated 
into the plans and specifications for the project. Subparagraphs (1) and (2) then es- 
tablish criteria for determining whether the costs of mitigation are eligible for Fed- 
eral funding. The rule does not contemplate the approval of a project that would 
have significant adverse effects on human health without requiring that those ef- 
fects be mitigated. The project must either include measures to eliminate long-term 
human exposure to the levels of hazardous air contaminants that are associated 
with significant risks of adverse health effects, or alternatives must be developed 
that can prevent these adverse health effects. None of these requirements of DOT’s 
rule have been addressed in the review of the US-95 project in Las Vegas. 

For all of the above reasons, less highway construction and more programs to re- 
duce vehicle travel should indeed be evaluated through the planning and project re- 
view process to appraise their capacity to avoid or mitigate adverse health risks 
caused by transportation related air toxics emissions. While cleaner technology and 
better fuels are an important part of the solution, they are not the only way or nec- 
essarily the best way to reduce most of these risks. 

Proposals to streamline NEPA reviews through such actions as imposition of arbi- 
trary deadlines for agency action, limits on public involvement, curbs on the engage- 
ment of resource agencies and the public in determinations of project purpose and 
need or available reasonable alternatives, limitations on judicial review of NEPA de- 
cisions threaten to reduce compliance with these important legal requirements and 
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public health safeguards. We urge Congress to oppose such efforts as fundamental 
assaults on America’s core environmental and public health laws. 


Statement of the National Association of Home Builders 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit a statement for the record presenting 
the views of the National Association of Home Builders (NAHB) on the issue of 
transportation conformity and its impact on the home building industry. 

NAHB represents more than 205,000 member firms involved in home building, re- 
modeling, multifamily construction, property management, housing finance, building 
product manufacturing and other aspects of residential and light commercial con- 
struction. The members of NAHB recognize the importance and value of a safe, eas- 
ily accessible and reliable transportation system. Homeowners and potential home- 
buyers depend upon transportation systems to move them from their homes, to their 
places of employment, to shopping and to their schools. Homeowners also demand 
communities with clean air. The transportation conformity process creates the nexus 
between the need for safe, effective transportation with the desire for maintaining 
clean air. Unfortunately, the conformity process can be confusing, bureaucratic and 
burdensome. The transportation conformity program’s goals and processes must be 
reevaluated and reforms need to be made. NAHB’s members believe the building in- 
dustry can play a constructive role in addressing this issue. 

Background 

Transportation conformity is a requirement under the Clean Air Act (CAA) and 
the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) that mandates States 
with impaired air quality to conduct air quality assessments prior to Eederal ap- 
proval, or the expenditure of Eederal funds, for construction of any major transpor- 
tation project that may have an impact on regional air quality (e.g., highway expan- 
sion, bridge construction, new freeway construction, or transit project). In short, it 
is a Federal requirement that local transportation plans must “conform” to the State 
air quality plan. 

Transportation conformity applies to counties with impaired air quality — today 
there are approximately 107 areas (generally an area is a conglomeration of contin- 
gent counties in a metropolitan area, called a “nonattainment” area) in 34 States 
that the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) has designated as having ex- 
cessive amounts of ozone (smog), particulate matter (soot), carbon monoxide, and/ 
or nitrogen dioxide. In addition, EPA is in the process of implementing new, more 
stringent standards for ozone and particulate matter. With the implementation of 
these new standards, the number of nonattainment areas considered to have im- 
paired air quality and subject to transportation conformity requirements could dou- 
ble by 2007. 

Transportation conformity determinations are set up as an all-or-nothing propo- 
sition. The projects in the local transportation plan are taken in the aggregate. If 
local planners are unable to show conformity of hoth a 20-year transportation plan 
and a 3-year transportation plan (including the funding to hack the projects con- 
tained in those plans) with a the State air quality plan, the area experiences a “con- 
formity lapse.” The result of a conformity lapse is that all Federal transportation 
funding for the area is cutoff until the transportation plans are approved. With Fed- 
eral funding suspended due to a conformity lapse, hadly needed transportation 
projects are delayed or even canceled, leaving the population of these areas with 
continued traffic congestion. 

Impacts on the Home Building Industry 

By all measures, the housing industry, which accounts for 14 percent of the na- 
tion’s Gross Domestic Product, has heen a bellwether during the recent difficult eco- 
nomic times. Fortunately, to date, transportation conformity requirements have not 
hindered the industry’s ability to continue producing safe, affordable housing in 
most cities. The construction component (residential fixed investment) has out- 
performed the overall economy in four of the last five calendar quarters. In recent 
economic data for the first quarter of 2002, housing grew 14.6 percent while the 
economy grew 6.1 percent. Over the past year, low interest rates and strong under- 
lying demographic demand has kept housing strong while the rest of the economy 
has struggled to regain its footing. 

The construction of 1,000 single family homes generates 2,448 jobs in construction 
and construction-related industries, approximately $79.4 million in wages and more 
than $42.5 million in Federal, State, and local revenues. The construction of 1,000 
multifamily homes generates 1,030 jobs in construction and related industries, ap- 
proximately $33.5 million in wages, and more than $17.8 million in Federal, State 
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and local revenues and fees. NAHB members will construct approximately 80 per- 
cent of the almost 1.6 million new housing units projected for 2002. 

In 2001, forty-one of the largest 50 housing markets in the United States were 
either nonattainment or maintenance areas subject to transportation conformity re- 
quirements. As these population centers grow, the demand for affordable housing 
must be coupled with the need for a safe, efficient and modern transportation sys- 
tem. Unfortunately, driven by consumer demand, land developers and builders often 
plan their own projects according to local transportation and growth plans. Since 
many consumers factor transportation into their decisions about home location, de- 
layed or canceled transportation projects change the demands of the homebuyer 
after development projects are planned or even completed. If a metropolitan area 
is unable to appropriately wade through the red-tape of the Federal conformity re- 
quirements so that it can keep transportation project funding flowing, previously ap- 
proved transportation projects are halted, the congestion continues, and homebuyers 
are left idling in traffic. 

In 1999, a NAHB survey showed that 83 percent of the survey’s respondents fa- 
vored a detached single-family home in a suburban setting with a longer commute 
to work and farther distances to public transportation and shopping. Overwhelm- 
ingly, the survey showed that the greatest concern to respondents was traffic con- 
gestion. Respondents chose road widening (44 percent), new road construction (27 
percent) and greater availability to public transportation (33 percent) as solutions 
to traffic problems. Though a substantial number of respondents advocated the use 
of public transportation, 92 percent owned automobiles and 85 percent said that 
they use them for commuting. 

The survey highlights the tradeoff Americans are willing to make: greater traffic 
congestion in return for the home of their own choice, in the setting of their own 
choice. Further, while Americans support public transportation, they rely on the 
automobile as their primary means of transportation and support transportation im- 
provements to ease traffic congestion. It is clear that transportation, whether by 
automobile or by transit, is a vital component of the decisionmaking process for 
homebuyers. This point is not lost on home builders. Home builders depend on a 
safe, efficient, modern transportation system because it is an important selling point 
for the homebuyers they serve. 

NAHB Activity 

NAHB began to focus on transportation conformity in 1999 when environmental 
advocates in Atlanta, Georgia decided that an effective way to influence local land 
use planning was to oppose transportation plans in court. Atlanta proved to be only 
the beginning of a larger strategy: hold a nonattainment metropolitan area’s trans- 
portation plan hostage while seeking a settlement that favors their particular land 
use objectives. Throughout the county, environmental groups have petitioned Fed- 
eral courts to have transportation plans frozen and then stricken by the court be- 
cause they are “flawed” in some way. If a transportation plan is stricken, essentially 
there is no plan and, therefore, no conformity. Without conformity, Federal funding 
would be frozen until a “better” plan is approved. 

In response, NAHB formed a coalition with other transportation construction in- 
terests to intervene on a national level in transportation conformity lawsuits. NAHB 
has participated in transportation-related litigation in Sacramento, Atlanta, Balti- 
more, and Salt Lake City. NAHB is of the opinion that Congress did not intend for 
environmental groups to have standing to challenge transportation planning deci- 
sions under the Federal Aid to Highways Act and that the courts should not resort 
to picking and choosing specific transportation projects for a region. We believe that 
Congress envisioned a dynamic process where transportation documents are con- 
tinuously reviewed and updated on a regular basis in an effort to account for new 
data, technology improvements, and shifts in transportation growth. The conformity 
process is not static, and by necessity, is dependent on estimates and predictions 
based on ever-changing data and projections regarding future transportation trends. 
However, while this litigation continues in absence of clarification by Congress, it 
is imperative for parties with an economic interest or those parties who are reason- 
ably affected by an ultimate decision have the opportunity to intervene in those law- 
suits. Efforts to keep transportation planning flowing without court-selection of spe- 
cific transportation projects were very successful in 2001, and these efforts continue 
through 2002. 

NAHB has also recognized that a conformity lapse can result from a poorly coordi- 
nated administrative process as much as any court decision. For example, Houston 
was days away from lapse in the summer of 2001, and San Francisco did experience 
a conformity lapse in early 2002. Both of these areas became bogged down in under- 
l 3 dng challenges to State air quality planning, such as modeling issues, that over- 
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lapped with upcoming deadlines for approval of transportation plans. It was not 
that the transportation plan itself was flawed, but that the air quality plan approval 
process was not synchronized with the transportation plan approval process. The 
transportation planning process itself can be unnecessarily burdensome on local 
planners, and changes should be made to the requirements to facilitate better air 
quality and transportation planning. 

Concerns about the Current Transportation Conformity Requirements 

In reconsidering transportation conformity while reauthorizing TEA-21, NAHB 
urges Congress to carefully weigh the air quality benefits gained by implementing 
the complicated transportation conformity requirements against the economic im- 
pacts of the current transportation conformity system. NAHB supports air quality 
planning aimed at reaching the goals of the CAA and understands the need for fu- 
ture motor vehicle emissions to be factored into transportation planning. As reau- 
thorization progresses. Congress should consider whether transportation conformity 
is achieving its intended goals. 

NAHB would like to work with Congress to address what we see as the major 
problems with the transportation conformity process. Through several meetings and 
conversations with industry stakeholders and transportation and environmental offi- 
cials, NAHB has identified several areas of concern: 

• Under the current transportation conformity system, the introduction of “new” 
air or transportation data triggers the need for a new air quality plan and, in turn, 
a new conformity determination. Unfortunately, it is difficult to find a balance be- 
tween introducing new air and transportation data into the system while still maxi- 
mizing the time available to State and local transportation planners to make con- 
formity determinations prior to statutory deadlines. Transportation planners are 
confused by current EPA and U.S. Department of Transportation (DOT) guidance 
about what procedures should be followed and which data should be used in plan- 
ning. 

• The Federal agencies have not concluded properly or consistently what kind of 
project can move forward during a transportation conformity lapse situation. As 
EPA and DOT attempt to interpret a court decision from 1999 that interprets the 
statute, once a project is approved by a local government and well on its way to 
becoming a reality, conformity lapse can leave a partially completed project unfin- 
ished. 

• Organizations representing environmental interests are attempting to manipu- 
late the judicial process to force Metropolitan Planning Organizations (MPOs) to 
adopt favored local transportation projects. Environmental groups have developed a 
legal strategy to challenge modeling, pollution estimates and emissions forecasts 
with which they disagree — even though these challenges should be made during the 
public participation phase of the planning process. Environmentalists are peti- 
tioning the courts to freeze and invalidate transportation plans and transportation 
projects such that an area could be thrown into conformity lapse if the case were 
successful. Abusing the court system in this manner enables environmental groups 
to hijack the collaborative stakeholder process that develops both the short and 
long-term transportation plans. 

• The way that EPA implements its new 8-hour ozone and fine particulate mat- 
ter standards will have significant impact on the transportation conformity process. 
As stated earlier, the number of nonattainment areas may double, limiting State 
and Federal resources. Further, the newly designated nonattainment areas will 
have little experience with the implementation of an already complicated conformity 
process. 

NAHB looks forward to working with Congress to seek solutions to these problems 
as reauthorization of TEA-21 continues. 

Thank you for allowing NAHB the opportunity to share its views on the transpor- 
tation conformity process. NAHB applauds the efforts of the Senate Environment 
and Public Works Committee to tackle this difficult issue. We look forward to work- 
ing with members of the committee on this issue and other issues of concern to the 
home building industry during the reauthorization of TEA-21. 
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American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials 

(AASHTO) 


August 9, 2002. 

The Honorable James M. Jeffords, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, DC 20510. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: I am writing on behalf of the American Association of State 
Highway and Transportation Officials (AASHTO), which represents the departments 
of transportation in the 50 States, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. We 
want to thank you and the members of your committee for convening a hearing on 
July 30, 2002 to address transportation and air quality issues. 

With the enactment of the Clean Air Act Amendments (CAAA) in 1990 and the 
Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA) in 1991, transportation 
planning and air quality planning became more closely linked through transpor- 
tation conformity. The policy objective of the transportation conformity process is to 
coordinate air quality and transportation planning by ensuring that transportation 
plans are consistent with planning for attaining Federal air quality standards. The 
results have been positive — coordination between air quality and transportation 
planning has improved and cooperation between air quality and transportation 
planning officials has increased. The process has resulted in greater awareness of 
decisionmakers of the linkages between transportation and air quality and has en- 
couraged broader involvement in transportation planning by stakeholders. We sup- 
port and applaud these improvements. 

Nevertheless, after more than 10 years of experience, we believe the transpor- 
tation conformity process is still not working as effectively as it could. For example, 
under the existing requirements, the transportation and air quality planning proc- 
esses are still misaligned: 

• Different Planning horizons: U.S. DOT’s metropolitan planning regulations re- 
quire that metropolitan transportation plans have a minimum of a 20-year planning 
horizon, while tbe Clean Air Act requires State Implementation Plans (SIPs) to 
cover a period that extends only to the attainment date, typically a five to 10 year 
period, resulting in a mismatch. The result is a defacto “cap” on future emissions 
through the end of the 20-year transportation plan period. Travel growth and associ- 
ated emission increases can be offset only with transportation measures — new fuel 
and vehicle technologies that may be coming online cannot be considered. This puts 
the transportation sector at a distinct disadvantage and does not allow for analyses 
of potential measures from all sectors. 

Recommendation: Amend TEA-21 to require conformity determination on first 10 
years of the transportation plan or the attainment date, whichever is later. 

• Different Frequency Requirements for Transportation and Air Quality Plan 
Updates: Transportation plans and their conformity demonstrations must be up- 
dated every 3 years; TEA-21 requires TIPs to be updated every 2 years; and there 
is no requirement to update attainment SIPs once approved by EPA. Maintenance 
plans need to be updated after 8 years with a new 10-year plan developed. 

These requirements have created a situation where transportation plans are up- 
dated regularly while SIPs are updated only on a discretionary basis. Because trans- 
portation plans, TIPs and SIPs must use the latest planning assumptions each time 
they are updated, the assumptions in SIPs tend to he older than those in plans and 
TIPs, creating an inconsistency in the process. This is important, as these dif- 
ferences in assumptions are critical to projecting on-road mobile source emissions. 
A current example is Sacramento, California, where the most recent SIP was devel- 
oped in 1994 — eight years ago — while the transportation conformity analysis must 
use the most recent planning assumptions and data. 

Recommendation: Amend TEA-21 to require metropolitan plan updates every 5 
years in nonattainment and maintenance areas, and reaffirm that TIPs must con- 
tinue to be consistent with plans. 

• Different Emission Estimating Techniques: The conformity rule requires that 
the latest planning assumptions and emissions models be used in transportation 
plans, TIPs, and SIPs when they are updated. Under these requirements, regional 
emissions analysis are being performed using the latest emissions model and are 
being compared against SIPs that frequently were developed using older models (see 
discussion above on different frequency for transportation and air quality plan up- 
dates). The result is an uneven comparison as different estimating techniques and 
parameters produce significantly different estimates of current and future emissions 
levels. For example, in 2002, EPA released MOBILE6 model. Non-attainment areas 
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have 2 years to begin using the model for conformity determinations. There is no 
corresponding requirement that SIPs be updated using the new model. 

Recommendation: Amend TEA-21 to require that SIP budgets and conformity 
demonstrations be based on the same mobile-source emissions factors model and/or 
same vehicle fleet mix data. 

• Different Lead Times for Sanctions and Conformity Lapses: If a conformity 
lapse occurs, consequences on the transportation plan and/or TIP are immediate. If 
there is a SIP failure, however, penalties are not invoked until at least 18 months 
after EPA sites an area with a SiP violation. 

Recommendation: Amend TEA-21 to align conformity lapse with highway sanc- 
tions time clocks. 

• fter 20-years of maintenance, areas still need to meet conformity requirements: 
Conformity requirements currently apply to all nonattainment and maintenance 
areas. This means that even if an area has completed the 20-year maintenance pe- 
riod, if the 20th year is anytime within the transportation planning horizon, the 
area still must meet conformity requirements until the last year of the transpor- 
tation plan (e.g., end of 20-year maintenance period 2006, transportation plan hori- 
zon 2025). This is increasingly becoming an issue as more areas are reaching the 
end of their 20-year maintenance period. 

Recommendation: Amend TEA-21 to clarify that conformity applies only during 
the maintenance period. 

In conclusion, we believe it would be useful and appropriate to consider process 
improvements that could enhance integration of transportation and air quality plans 
and strengthen the transportation-air quality linkage. Moreover, we believe it is es- 
sential to consider and establish an orderly process for implementing the upcoming 
designation of more than 200 new areas for non-attainment under the 8-hour ozone 
or PM2.5 air quality standards. 

Attached is a complete set of AASHTO’s recommendations regarding transpor- 
tation conformity that were approved by the Board of Directors on April 21, 2002. 
We respectfully request that this letter and the attachment be made a part of the 
official record of the Senate Environment and Public Works Committee’s July 30, 
2002 hearing on Transportation and Air Quality. 

AASHTO appreciates the opportunity to work with you and your committee, and 
looks forward to continuing to explore approaches with you for improving transpor- 
tation and air quality planning coordination through the transportation conformity 
process. 

Respectfully yours. 


John Horsley, Executive Director. 



TEA-21 REAUTHORIZATION 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 2002 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
Subcommittee on Sureace Transportation and 

Merchant Marine, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

Subcommittee on Transportation, Infrastructure, and 

Nuclear Safety, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittees jointly met, pursuant to notice, at 2:38 p.m. 
in room SR-253, Russell Senate Office Building, Senator Breaux 
[chairman of the Subcommittee on Surface Transportation and 
Merchant Marine] presiding. 

FREIGHT ISSUES 

Present for the Committee on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation: Senator Breaux. 

Present for the Committee on Environment and Public Works: 
Senators Reid, Jeffords, and Inhofe. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN BREAUX, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 

Senator Breaux. The committee will please come to order. I 
would like to welcome our colleagues from the Environment and 
Public Works Committee who are with us this afternoon for this 
very important hearing, particularly Senator Reid and Senator 
Inhofe and also Senator Jeffords and others who I know will be at- 
tending. This is a joint hearing of the Subcommittee on Surface 
Transportation and Merchant Marine and the Subcommittee on 
Transportation, Infrastructure, and Nuclear Safety. I also thank all 
of our witnesses for being with us. 

I would just make a brief comment to point out that one of our 
fastest-growing segments of our economy, and our gross domestic 
product for this country, is international trade. This segment of our 
economy is completely dependent on our transportation sectors and 
on the intermodal transportation of the goods that are engaged in 
commerce. 

Today we are going to look at what has become one of the back- 
bones of our entire Nation’s economy, the infrastructure for the 
intermodal transportation system of the United States. I think all 
of us who represent port areas are familiar with the importance of 
an intermodal, interconnected, transportation system, that without 
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it we will not continue to be one of the great trading nations of the 
world. 

Intermodal containers, for instance, in the ocean shipping area, 
are increasing dramatically. It used to be that a ship that had 
2,000 containers on it was considered one of the largest in the 
world. Today we have ships carrying 7,000-plus containers. If those 
containers were lined up one behind the other on rail cars, it could 
extend over 35 miles, just from the containers on one large con- 
tainer ship. 

So we want to look at the problems associated with intermodal 
transportation. I am delighted that our leader on the Democratic 
side. Senator Reid, who has been so active in these transportation 
measures from an appropriations standpoint and others, is with us 
to help with this hearing this afternoon. Senator Reid, any com- 
ments? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY REID, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 

Senator Reid. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am very 
happy that we have here with us the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, Senator Jeffords, who has been so good at allowing us to 
do things on the committee. As chairman of this subcommittee, I 
appreciate his allowing us to do this joint hearing. 

Senator Breaux, you being from a State where you see these 
ships come in all the time, you are used to them. But for me, every 
time I go to a place where we have freight that comes by ship I 
am stunned how big these are. I cannot imagine a ship could stay 
afloat with 35 miles of railroad cars in it. It is just hard for me to 
comprehend that we have vessels that can do all of that. 

I am happy to co-chair this hearing with you. Senator Breaux. 
The subcommittee that you chair. Surface Transportation and Mer- 
chant Marine, is extremely important and, even for those of us who 
are not in ports, we all understand or should understand that solv- 
ing America’s freight and passenger transportation problems will 
require a comprehensive intermodal and flexible approach. 

Jurisdiction over surface transportation programs is divided be- 
tween our committee and your committee. We have to do every- 
thing we can to coordinate our efforts. You and I have been around 
long enough that it is a question of what we can get done and do 
it as quickly as we can. Once we get something done, there is a lot 
of credit to pass out. We do nothing, and I think we’ll get discredit 
for that. 

We need to work not only with our committees, but we have to 
work in Finance, Budget, and Appropriations. So we have to do a 
lot to set the policy agenda. We can do that. We cannot begin to 
address the significant problems facing our Nation’s transportation 
system unless we have adequate funding. Each of these committees 
I have mentioned will be an important partner in our efforts to se- 
cure the additional funding and budget protection necessary to 
write a transportation bill that addresses our Nation’s significant 
highway, transit, and rail infrastructure needs. 

Funding problems — today we will deal with freight transpor- 
tation. Efficient transportation of freight is essential to our Na- 
tion’s economic growth and global competitiveness. Nearly $10 tril- 
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lion worth of freight is transported each year on our roads, rail- 
roads and waterways. We depend on our transportation system to 
get everything from food and other agricultural products to con- 
sumer goods to construction materials to coal to their destinations. 

Freight transportation will double in the next 20 years. This 
growth in freight will vastly outpace the growth of our road and 
rail system and it can simply overwhelm our transportation infra- 
structure. Already, bottlenecks exist at border crossings with Can- 
ada and Mexico and in metropolitan areas. The next transportation 
bill will have to address these capacity issues and improve access 
to intermodal facilities. 

In addition, we have to address operational issues that impact 
the reliability of our transportation system. Intelligent transpor- 
tation systems will play a critical role. 

We are fortunate to have a number of distinguished witnesses 
today. I especially look forward to Katie Dusenberry, who chairs 
the Arizona State Transportation Board, to talk about the traffic 
bottleneck at Hoover Dam. As a result of the closure of Hoover 
Dam, we have had to divert traffic — 2,100 trucks a day now are de- 
toured 23 miles or more. 

Senator Breaux, you have heard me talk about my home town 
of Searchlight. That is where they go, 2,300 trucks every day. It is 
dangerous. It is the busiest two-lane highway in Nevada and it is 
extremely dangerous and it is only going to get worse. This bridge 
is essential to freight movements on the Cana-Mex corridor and is 
a top priority for our entire region of the country. 

Senator Breaux, one of the things that we have to keep in mind 
also is if you look at a chart, on numbers, trucks haul most of the 
stuff and we want to do what we can to make sure that our high- 
ways get the attention they need. But it is kind of a misleading fig- 
ure to look simply at numbers, because the trucks cannot haul 
most of the stuff until it gets to them and most of that comes with 
rail or through ocean traffic, barge traffic. So we have a lot to do 
to make sure that we better understand the freight system. If there 
were ever an area where we cannot be provincial, that is, we in Ne- 
vada have to care about Louisiana even though we do not have — 
in Las Vegas, four inches of rain a year. You get that much in a 
couple of hours — we have to be concerned because if we are going 
to keep Las Vegas economically sound, we are going to have to fig- 
ure a way to get the traffic from Long Beach, New Orleans, and 
other places. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Reid follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Harry Reid, U.S. Senator from the State of Nevada 

Welcome to today’s hearing on freight transportation issues. I am pleased to co- 
chair this hearing with Senator Breaux and the Commerce Subcommittee on Sur- 
face Transportation and Merchant Marine he chairs. Solving America’s freight and 
passenger transportation problems will require a comprehensive, intermodal, and 
flexible approach. Jurisdiction over surface transportation programs is divided be- 
tween the Environment and Public Works Committee, the Banking Committee, and 
the Commerce Committee, and we will have to closely coordinate our efforts. This 
joint hearing is an important example of that cooperation, and I look forward to 
working closely with Senator Breaux and our other partners throughout the TEA- 
21 reauthorization process. 

In addition to working with the Commerce and Banking Committees on policy 
issues, I intend to work closely with the Finance, Budget, and Appropriations Com- 
mittees on funding issues. While we have a lot of important policy work ahead of 
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us, we cannot begin to address the significant problems facing our nation’s surface 
transportation system without adequate funding. Each of these committees will he 
an important partner in our efforts to secure the additional funding and budget pro- 
tection necessary to write a transportation bill that addresses our nation’s signifi- 
cant highway, transit, and rail infrastructure needs. 

One particular funding need that we will address at our hearing today is freight 
transportation. The efficient transportation of freight is essential to our nation’s eco- 
nomic growth and global competitiveness. Nearly 10 trillion dollars worth of freight 
is transported each year on our roads, railroads, and waterways. We depend on our 
transportation system to get everything — from food and other agricultural products 
to consumer goods to construction materials to coal — to its destination. 

Freight transportation is expected to double in the next 20 years, as the economy 
grows and international trade increases. This growth in freight traffic will vastly 
outpace the growth of our road and rail systems and threatens to overwhelm our 
transportation infrastructure. 

Already, key bottlenecks exist at road and rail connections to major U.S. seaports, 
at border crossings with Canada and Mexico, and in metropolitan areas where roads 
and rail infrastructures are stretched beyond their capacity. 

This next transportation bill will have to address these capacity issues and im- 
prove access to intermodal facilities if we are to keep our economy moving and 
maintain our leadership in international trade. 

In addition, we must address operational issues that impact the reliability of our 
transportation system. Intelligent Transportation Systems will play a crucial role in 
improving the reliability of our transportation infrastructure and ensuring the flow 
of up-to-the-minute information to users and managers. 

We are fortunate to have a number of distinguished witnesses with us today to 
provide our committees with insights into the freight challenges we face and, we 
hope, some proposed solutions to these problems. 

One witness I would like to particularly thank for making the trip to be here is 
Katie Dusenberry, who chairs the Arizona State Transportation Board. Ms. 
Dusenberry will be testif 3 dng on an issue that is of vital importance to my State 
and the entire Southwestern region — the closure of the Hoover Dam to truck traffic 
due to post-September 11th security concerns. 

As a result of the closure of the Hoover Dam bridge to freight traffic, over 2,100 
trucks per day are now detoured 23 miles or more. To address this problem, the 
States of Arizona and Nevada are working together, and with the Federal Govern- 
ment, to build a Hoover Dam Bypass Bridge. This bridge is essential to freight 
movements on the CANAMEX corridor and is a top priority for my State. The De- 
partment of Interior has identified the Hoover Dam bypass project as its No. 1 na- 
tional security priority. 

I am pleased that Ms. Dusenberry has joined us to provide her expert testimony 
on this project. 

Again, thank you to all of our witnesses for your participation today. Our first 
panel will consist of Associate Deputy Transportation Secretary Jeffrey Shane, who 
is also the Director of the Office of Intermodalism, and Jay Etta Hecker from the 
U.S. General Accounting Office. Thank you for agreeing to be with us today and I 
look forward to your testimony. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you very much, Senator Reid. 

In order of appearance, I recognize the chairman of the full Envi- 
ronment and Public Works Committee, our friend Jim Jeffords. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JIM JEFFORDS, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Senator, I appreciate all the work 
you have done along with Senator Reid in putting this hearing to- 
gether. Coordinating two committees is not an easy task. It is so 
essential, and I applaud your efforts. 

Today’s hearing lays important groundwork for the TEA-21 re- 
authorization next year. The proper and efficient handling of 
freight is absolutely critical to the American economy. It is that 
simple. Without this, consumer prices would skyrocket, factories 
would have temporary shutdowns, businesses could not function, 
and families would even worry about food shortages in the land of 
plenty. 
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I care about freight issues. They are important to me in Vermont 
and to every county and every State in the Union. Chairmen Reid 
and Breaux have highlighted some important facts. I will repeat 
one: The U.S. transportation system carried over 15 billion tons of 
freight valued at over $10 trillion during 1998. Trucks carry about 
80 percent of that value. 

Now for the most critical point: The volume of freight that needs 
to be carried in the United States will more than double by the 
year 2020. Thus, the transportation bill for the next generation of 
Americans, which we are currently crafting and will pass next 
year, must address this issue in a positive manner. 

America needs to invest in vital intermodal freight infrastructure 
so that American businesses have competitive choices and more op- 
portunities. For example, our international ports should offer mul- 
tiple options, such as train and truck, to move incoming freight or 
to efficiently load ships with American products. Careful strategic 
investments near urban areas, factories, border crossings, ports or 
elsewhere can greatly help. Of course, I understand that regional 
needs vary, which is why the new law must embrace flexibility and 
local decisionmaking. For example, Vermont has a strong tradition 
of moving heavy freight by rail to the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Freight moves through Vermont north to the Province of Quebec 
and south to the Eastern Seaboard. Vermont’s granite and marble 
quarries, its dairy farms and its timber industries produce rel- 
atively heavy products, and its high-tech industries such as IBM 
produce high value but low weight products. Allowing flexibility, 
local decisionmaking, and competitive choices will provide for effi- 
cient intermodal freight movement. 

Those who ship and receive freight in America are concerned 
with efficiency and timeliness. We need intelligent freight systems 
in addition to intelligent transportation systems. The buyer’s cry is: 
I want it on time and unbroken. Yet this week’s New Yorker maga- 
zine, in an article entitled “Stuck in Traffic,” explains how conges- 
tion threatens efficiency on our highways. The article wonders if 
the world will end, not with a bang, but with a traffic jam. 

America has spent hundreds of billions of dollars building, im- 
proving, and repairing our massive highway transportation sys- 
tems. I will push for a similar revitalization of our rail system. We 
need a modern rail equivalent to our highways. 

Rail will yield strong benefits throughout our Nation. First, 
movement of goods onto rail can usually reduce congestion on our 
roads and permit truck freight to move faster and safer. Second, it 
will make our highways last longer as the heavy freight is moved 
by rail. Truck shipments exert a tremendous toll on our Nation’s 
highways. 

Third, more targeted, strategic, less costly investments can help 
move huge volumes of freight while offering businesses another 
viable option. For example, much of the truck traffic on Route 7 in 
Vermont could be handled by rail through precisely targeted stra- 
tegic investments in rail corridors, instead of through expensive 
road-building projects. Each Senator in this room probably has 
similar examples for their States. 
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In closing, let me again emphasize my interest in working with 
everyone in this room on these critical freight issues. I look forward 
to hearing the testimony here today. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you. Senator Jeffords. Senator Inhofe. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. INHOFE, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think you are 
aware that this committee is having a scheduling conflict with Sen- 
ator Armed Services. So I will not be able to stay. 

I did want to come down and express myself on a couple of 
things. The significance of a reliable freight transportation system 
is always imperative, although it is more so now in times of war. 
As the ranking member of the Transportation and Infrastructure 
Subcommittee, I now have the opportunity to work more closely on 
making sure that transportation needs are met. 

I believe there is still much that needs to be done in accom- 
plishing our goals. I am pleased to be meeting today in conjunction 
with the Commerce Subcommittee and discussing the matters at 
hand. We face many challenges with our current transportation 
system concerning the consequences on our economy and our envi- 
ronment. While I understand the focus on improving our important 
border infrastructures to handle increasing traffic volumes in the 
future, my concern is committing to the enhanced safety and secu- 
rity of commercial vehicle operations at our borders. 

Mr. Chairman, when you and Senator Reid talked about the 
ports, a lot of people are not aware that Oklahoma is a port. We 
are the home of America’s most inland port. So we have extensive 
operations there. 

I am certain it is possible to have a transportation system that 
is safe and secure, as well as efficient and productive. The past two 
reauthorization acts developed and promoted by this committee 
have been instrumental in stimulating surface transportation pol- 
icy. As the committee considers reauthorization proposals, it is nec- 
essary to review whether changes need to be made. I would be in- 
terested to hear our witnesses. I believe it is necessary to define 
what program changes might need to be implemented in reauthor- 
ization to aid the improvement of intermodal connections sur- 
rounding ports, railheads, and other intermodal transfer facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to insert testimony for 
Mr. Jim Fisk of MagTube Incorporated and Charlotte Thorton on 
innovative approaches for freight transportation issues, if I might. 

Senator Breaux. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Inhofe follows:] 

Statement of Hon. James M. Inhofe, U.S. Senator from the State of 

Oklahoma 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. Today’s hearing on freight and intermodal transpor- 
tation is exceptionally important to me. A reliable freight transportation system is 
always imperative, although it is particularly important these days during times of 
war. 

As the ranking member of the Transportation and Infrastructure Subcommittee, 
I now have the opportunity to work more closely on making sure that transportation 
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needs are meet. I believe there is still much that needs to he done in accomplishing 
our goals. 

We face many challenges with our current transportation system that causes con- 
cerning consequences on our economy and environment. 

While I understand the focus on improving our port and border infrastructures 
to handle increasing traffic volumes in the future, my concern is committing to the 
enhanced safety and security of commercial vehicle operations at our borders. I am 
certain it is possible to have a transportation system that is safe and secure, effi- 
cient and productive. 

A better understanding of freight demands and similar issues helps us to analyze 
the increasing demand for freight transportation, assessments of the implications of 
freight demands for the entire surface transportation system and improvements in 
freight efficiency and security. 

The past two reauthorization acts developed and promoted by this committee have 
been instrumental in stimulating surface transportation policy. As the committee 
considers reauthorization proposals, it is essential to review whether changes need 
to be made. 

I will be interested to hear if our witnesses believe it is necessary to define what 
program changes might need to be implemented in reauthorization to aid the im- 
provement of intermodal connections surrounding ports, railheads and other inter- 
modal transfer facilities near our ports and borders. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for unanimous consent to insert testimony from Jim Fiske, 
from Magtube, Inc. and Charlotte Thorton on innovative approaches for freight 
transportation issues. 

Mr. Chairman, I look forward to today’s hearing and want to welcome all of our 
witnesses. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you. We have that waterway all the way 
up to Oklahoma from Louisiana. 

Senator Inhofe. We do, we do. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you very much, colleagues. 

I would like to welcome and am pleased to have Mr. Jeffrey 
Shane, who is Deputy Secretary for Policy at the Department of 
Transportation, back before the committee; also, Ms. JayEtta 
Hecker, who is with the General Accounting Office and has just 
done an extensive report on some of these issues, particularly in 
the marine transportation area, to present testimony. 

Mr. Shane, Mr. Secretary, we have your testimony. We note it 
is an extensive document. If you could help us summarize it, we 
will proceed to questions. Ms. Hecker, the same for you. 

STATEMENT OF JEFFREY N. SHANE, ASSOCIATE DEPUTY SEC- 
RETARY AND DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERMODALISM, 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. Shane. Chairman Breaux, Chairman Reid, Chairman Jef- 
fords, and Ranking Member Inhofe: Thank you very much for al- 
lowing me to represent Secretary Mineta today and testify on 
freight transportation intermodalism. These are issues that affect 
our economy, as we have just heard, in profound ways and both 
committees are to be commended for the leadership you have 
shown in this area. 

Mr. Chairman, you referred to my longer statement. I assume it 
will be placed in the record. I would appreciate that. 

Senator Breaux. Without objection, it will be. 

Mr. Shane. Thank you very much, and I will try to summarize 
within the time allotted. 

With the possible exception of our obligation to ensure for our 
citizens a safe and secure transportation system, DOT has no high- 
er priority than facilitating the seamless transportation of goods 
throughout our country and in international trade flows. Conges- 
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tion, bottlenecks, choke points, and all the consequences of insuffi- 
cient capacity and inefficient intermodal connections impede that 
growth, raise costs to consumers, and impair our economic well 
being in ways that are simply too often overlooked. 

Ensuring smooth global supply chains has become of even great- 
er importance as companies increasingly shift to just-in-time manu- 
facturing techniques, and ability to move freight and cargo quickly 
across the different modes of our transportation system serves as 
the linchpin of that manufacturing revolution. 

The growth of international trade, particularly as the world 
moves toward a far more liberal framework for trade, represents 
another key challenge to our transportation system. While we have 
included a wide range of trade and transportation statistics in the 
longer statement that I have submitted for the record, I would like 
to draw your attention again to just one, the one cited by both 
Chairman Reid and Chairman Jeffords: that the volume of ship- 
ments into and out of the United States is expected to double be- 
tween now and 2020. 

It is essential that our ports and our airports and border entry 
points have the capacity to accommodate these increases, especially 
with the more aggressive security procedures that will have been 
put in place in response to September 11. 

ISTEA and TEA-21 have created a solid framework for address- 
ing the transportation and logistics needs of our country. As we 
move forward with the reauthorization of TEA-21, however, one 
thing is clear. The demand on our Nation’s transportation system 
is growing faster than supply. Statistics show that population 
growth combined with substantial increases in vehicle miles trav- 
eled and freight tonnage moved have resulted in rising levels of 
congestion on our Nation’s highways, despite increased Federal in- 
vestments under ISTEA and especially under TEA-21. Projected 
future growth in all of these areas will only worsen congestion 
without a strong commitment to make our infrastructure far more 
robust and far more efficient than it is today. 

Imagine, if you will, what travel on our highway system would 
be like today if our freight rail system were suddenly shut down. 
By the year 2010, you will not have to imagine it, because expected 
increases in truck traffic over current levels will be equal to the en- 
tire volume of freight that is carried on our Nation’s rail system 
today. That is why Secretary Mineta believes that the administra- 
tion and Congress have to work together to make increasing the ef- 
ficiency of freight transportation a central feature of our surface 
transportation reauthorization legislation next year. Coordination 
between the modes and enhanced private involvement in the sys- 
tem are two themes that need to be emphasized in that effort be- 
cause, although much has been accomplished over the last decade 
based on improvements put in place by ISTEA and TEA-21, the 
promise of intermodalism, more efficient movement of passengers 
and freight throughout all parts of our transportation system, and 
the potential for private sector participation in infrastructure ex- 
pansion have yet to be fully realized. 

In conclusion, it is clear that the commercial movement of freight 
was successfully woven into a number of TEA-2 1’s programs, espe- 
cially in the areas of funding flexibility, border and corridor plan- 
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ning, and the application of new technologies. We will need to 
think carefully about all of these issues as we build on TEA-21 by 
enhancing existing programs and, where appropriate, developing 
new ideas to ensure that our freight transportation system can 
meet future challenges. 

As you know, earlier this year Secretary Mineta outlined a series 
of principles that will guide us through the reauthorization process. 
Using those principles as our base, we have been carefully exam- 
ining proposals put forward by stakeholders as we develop our re- 
authorization proposal. For example, we will work with our part- 
ners in the States and in metropolitan planning organizations to 
achieve wider application of innovative financing programs. 

We will consider changes to the Borders and Corridors program 
that will encourage broader transportation planning and integrate 
infrastructure investments with national and international busi- 
ness developments. We will continue to apply innovative tech- 
nologies through the ITS program and in collecting data on freight 
movements and trade flows, and we will work closely with the pri- 
vate sector to formulate innovative transportation solutions that 
develop new ways to utilize public-private partnerships that lever- 
age scarce Federal funds. 

I am confident that, working together, the administration. Con- 
gress, and our stakeholders can expand our transportation infra- 
structure to ensure increased mobility, security, and prosperity for 
years to come. 

Thank you very much again for the opportunity to appear here 
today. I look forward to answering any questions you may have. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Next, from the General Accounting Office, Ms. Hecker. 

STATEMENT OF JAYETTA HECKER, DIRECTOR, PHYSICAL IN- 
FRASTRUCTURE GROUP, UNITED STATES GENERAL AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE 

Ms. Hecker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Reid, and Sen- 
ator Jeffords. We are really honored to be here today. We, as you 
noted, are releasing the report on marine transportation financing 
and a framework for infrastructure investments today. But because 
of the focus on the freight issue, I will broaden my remarks to focus 
more on the broader context of freight issues. 

I will cover four areas: first, the background, which will include 
this review of the growth that people have talked about; the new 
data that we collected for you on expenditure and direct receipts 
from users of the different modes; some data on Customs fees that 
you particularly wanted us to gather; and finally, the framework 
for review of critical decision points in evaluating investments in 
transportation. 

The scope of our work, in addition to this work on maritime, is 
focused on a long body of work on capital budgeting, needs esti- 
mates, and. Federal highway R&D. We have work, not yet re- 
leased, in response to requests from the Environment and Public 
Works Committee on mobility challenges, innovative finance. State 
capacity and project delivery. In addition, there is a wide range of 
expert studies that date back to 1994, a major commission on inter- 
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modal freight challenges, the TRB report, the intermodal freight 
connectors report, and many other technical reports. 

The background issue that I would just like to cover is really put- 
ting the issue on the table that you have all stated, and that is, 
the enormous increase in projected freight tonnage. According to 
the Federal Highway Administration’s updated figures, freight ton- 
nage by all modes will increase by 41 percent in the next 10 years 
and 76 percent by 2020. 

[Chart.] 

This shows the different growth rates for the different modes. As 
can be seen in the chart, it is estimated that there will be a 43 per- 
cent increase in the 20-year period for freight transported by water, 
a 55 percent increase by rail and an 84 percent increase by truck. 

Now, this really obscures the new challenges, because the key of 
intermodal transportation is really figuring out ways that the 
intersection and connections between these modes are addressed as 
well. 

[Chart.] 

The second point is the history of the funding approaches and re- 
ceipts from the different modes. This chart depicts the average 
amounts collected and expended by mdoe for fiscal years 19992001. 
As can be seen, the maritime users, or the expenditures in the 
maritime sector, are about $4 billion a year, with user assessments 
covering about $1 billion. The aviation expenditures are about $10 
billion a year, with $11 billion of user assessments and the high- 
way area has about $25 billion of expenditures, with the average 
for the same period being $34 billion in user assessments. 

The key difference here is that the marine system largely relies 
on general revenues, whereas the aviation and highway systems 
have historically relied almost exclusively on collections from users. 

[Chart.] 

I turn now quickly to the third area that you asked us to address 
and that is the amount of duties that are collected on imported 
goods transported by the different modes. This basically is in pie 
chart form and shows that a little over 75 percent of the import 
fees are collected on goods that come in through the maritime sec- 
tor. As you see, almost $4 billion comes in through aviation Cus- 
toms fees and less than $1 billion comes over the land borders of 
Canada and Mexico. 

Now, what is important about the Customs duties is that clearly 
these are duties or taxes on the value of selected imported goods. 
This, of course, is a traditional source of revenue for the general 
fund. It is paid by importers of the taxed goods and varies based 
on where our trade agreements are and the type of commodity. 

Therefore, it is not really a good proxy as a tax on users of the 
marine system. Although we recognize there is a proposal and dis- 
cussions to designate Customs duties for the marine transportation 
system, this is clearly a policy call by the Congress. However, some 
funds, actually about 30 percent of Customs fees, are already des- 
ignated for specific uses by the Government, and that includes such 
areas as agriculture and food programs, migratory land conserva- 
tion, aquatic resources, reforestation. So some of those duties are 
already earmarked. 
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The other thing about the potential for designating Customs du- 
ties is that they really are not a new source of capital for the Fed- 
eral Government. It is money that is already coming in, already ac- 
counted for, already spent, and therefore, the notion or the pro- 
posal that somehow you can draw on that would amount to a draw 
on the general fund of the U.S. Treasury. 

The fourth area — and I am sorry to see the yellow light go on be- 
cause this is the most interesting contribution that we are trying 
to make — is a framework for developing national freight policy for 
consideration of transportation investment decisions. As you see, 
we basically outline four key steps: defining national goals, defin- 
ing the roles of the different levels of Government, developing ap- 
proaches and tools that promote cost-sharing and efficiency, and fi- 
nally, evaluating performance. 

The key thing about the goals issue is that it needs to be inter- 
modal and it has not been. This other whole issue of the so-called 
“orphan” status of the intermodal freight connectors. We still have 
a very stove-piped system and we need a conception of national 
goals for transportation that are integrated, intermodal, and 
freight-oriented. 

Another element about the goals involves developing Government 
commitment to performance and results. Therefore, another key in- 
dicator of the goals is having performance-oriented measures for 
system performance and efficiency. 

Defining roles, as I said earlier, is about the relative roles of the 
different levels of Government. The role of MPOs is a key thing 
here. They have not really paid attention or placed priority on 
freight. It is rational on their part to do so because while they do 
not benefit, they bear most of the costs. So there are some struc- 
tural issues about the relative roles of Government. 

The third area, on determining appropriate tools, really is driven 
by the roles issues. As you define the relative roles, you implement 
and effectuate those by using the appropriate tools that leverage 
Federal funding and promote accountability and efficiency. A key 
thing that I think several of you already alluded to is that in ap- 
propriate tools, we also have non-investment and non-capital tools 
to improve the efficient use of the existing system. That would in- 
volve tools such as demand management and congestion pricing; 
technology improvements which include the ITS area that several 
of you mentioned; enhanced maintenance and rehabilitation, and 
improved management and operations. 

Quickly, the final area is basically evaluation. We need to under- 
stand how current policies work and we need to track the perform- 
ance of proposed policies. The more it is framed as performance of 
the efficiency of the system, the more likely we will be able to de- 
termine whether we are really getting the improved efficiency in 
the performance of the transportation system instead of focusing on 
capital or completed projects. Evaluations allow us to determine 
the outcome we want to achieve. 

That concludes — I am sorry about the red light — my remarks. 
The key is that the freight intermodal focus is clearly a cornerstone 
of the next generation of transportation legislation. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you, Ms. Hecker and Mr. Secretary. 
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I take it, Ms. Hecker, to start with you — and I want Mr. Shane 
to comment on it — the fact that you are proposing what you have 
labeled a framework for developing an effective Federal investment 
strategy indicates that in GAO’s opinion we do not have that now? 

Ms. Hecker. We continue to have policies and legislation specific 
to different modes. Certainly the maritime legislation has never 
been integrated in a systematic way with highway authorization. 
Furthermore, the whole issue of freight has not been systematically 
examined. For example, our railroad policies and the effect of some 
of those policies on the freight infrastructure and the tradeoffs be- 
tween different modes has not been systematically explored. 

So yes, I think there is real value in moving toward a more sys- 
tematic view of transportation requirements. 

Senator Breaux. Mr. Secretary, we have an office over in DOT 
that is an Intermodal Office. Is that not what they should be 
doing? 

Mr. Shane. That is right, and as a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, 
I head that office. So that I like to think that we are doing some 
of that. 

I do not disagree, however, with Ms. Hecker that there is cer- 
tainly more room for further integration. We all know that. To 
some extent there is an element of stovepiping in the legislation 
that we have and that we continue to work on. But it would be un- 
fair to characterize ISTEA, for example, the Intermodal Surface 
Transportation Efficiency Act, and the Transportation Efficiency 
Act for the Twenty First Century, TEA-21, as completely oblivious 
to the importance of further integration and intermodal planning. 

I think there has been an awful lot of that and there have been 
some very powerful results as a result. Programs like the CMAQ 
program, the congestion mitigation program, TIFIA, an assortment 
of other elements of TEA-21, have indeed funded more integrated 
approaches to transportation and encouraged intermodal planning 
at the State and local and regional level. 

So I am interested in what GAO has been doing and we would 
certainly look forward to consulting more and finding out, particu- 
larly as we move through the reauthorization process with Con- 
gress, where there might be further opportunities for improvement. 
But I do not think it is fair to characterize the system as totally 
stove-piped even today. 

Senator Breaux. Are you all working on the reauthorization 
from a conceptual standpoint as far as recommendations to the 
Congress? 

Mr. Shane. We are, Mr. Chairman, and I would go further and 
to say we are beyond the conceptual standpoint. We have been or- 
ganized — we have got 200 people at the Department of Transpor- 
tation organized into functional groups, cross-modal, cross-cutting, 
working with stakeholders in all elements of the transportation 
sector, working with each other, and thinking great thoughts, if I 
might say, about the future of these programs, such that by early 
next year, once we have gone through an exercise with 0MB — as 
you know, that is always required as the administration puts a pro- 
posal together for the Congress — we hope to transmit a bill which 
will be, I think, hopefully, the center of gravity for Congress’s delib- 
erations over the reauthorization of TEA-21. 
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Senator Breaux. Are we likely to see from those recommenda- 
tions any type of thinking outside of the hox, so to speak? Or are 
we talking about pretty much the same type of planning and rec- 
ommendations that we have had in the past? 

Mr. Shane. I hope you are going to see some out-of-the-box 
thinking, Mr. Chairman. I have been impressed probably more 
than any other aspect of TEA-21 with the effectiveness of those 
parts of the program which have been able to leverage Federal 
money, that is to say to encourage private sector participation, to 
encourage State governments and other levels of Government to 
really step up to the plate in a more important way. 

In an era of scarce resources — I mean, the era of cheap money 
is all over and we all know that — it is critical that we find even 
more effective ways of doing that. Programs like TIFIA, the inter- 
modal connectors program, a variety of others, have produced I 
think disproportionate gains for relatively small expenditures, and 
we need to pursue as many opportunities of that sort as we can 
going forward or we are simply not going to have the resources 
solely at the Federal level to really meet the demands that we all 
have acknowledged here this afternoon. Senator Breaux: My final 
question is in what timeframe are we likely to have a completed 
package of recommendations from a conceptual standpoint? 

Mr. Shane. Our intention, of course subject to OMB’s process, 
but I cannot imagine that that is going to be an impediment be- 
cause we have been working with 0MB already, is to get the bill, 
the administration bill, to the Congress very shortly after it returns 
in January or February of next year. 

Senator Breaux. Senator Reid. 

Senator Reid. Would both of you give me your thoughts on what 
we can do when we reauthorize TEA-21 to get the most efficient 
use out of the transportation infrastructure? Not theory; I mean ac- 
tual things that we can do. 

Ms. Hecker. I think the four areas that I mentioned in terms 
of focusing on operations and not just construction 

Senator Reid. Give me specific things, because all this theory is 
good, but we have to do something specific. 

Ms. Hecker. ITS and the lack of integration of ITS is a specific 
example. We have not really taken full advantage of the technology 
to streamline the flow of traffic to have a single standard for ITS. 
There is a lot more research that is promising about the role of 
technology. 

The focus on operations is another area. It goes precisely to your 
point. 

Senator Reid. Tell me what you mean by that? “Focus on oper- 
ations,” what does that mean? 

Ms. Hecker. The efficient performance and utilization of the ex- 
isting system, that it is underutilized 

Senator Reid. How do we legislate that? 

Ms. Hecker. Well, there has been a comprehensive study that I 
would rather defer to, that has talked about their permeating all 
aspects of the Federal relationship 

Senator Reid. Ms. Hecker, the only reason I pin you down a little 
bit is it is easy to get all these theories, that we should evaluate 
performance, establish goals, develop approaches, but when it 
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comes down to it, this subcommittee that I am responsible for, next 
year we have to do real specific things and we are not going to sit 
around and say, “We are going to evaluate these goals and evaluate 
performance.” 

We do not have the benefit of doing that and that is why we need 
experts like you and Mr. Shane to tell us specifically what we can 
do to make this new transportation bill meet the modern needs of 
this clogged transportation system we have. 

Ms. Hecker. Well, I think the programs that we talked about, 
the Border and Corridor programs and the connector programs, it 
shows that they have not received adequate attention. So some 
shift of either the funding available or the restrictions will be miss- 
ing to bring attention to these intermodal links. 

Senator Reid. You have the time to think about some of the 
things that we should do. This is your opportunity to give us some 
specific ideas of things that we could do in the next bill. 

You have mentioned the intelligent transportation system, but be 
more specific. This does not mean we are going to follow everything 
that you are recommending, but at least it will give us some direc- 
tion and insight as to what you think we could do to improve the 
intelligent transportation system. 

An example of that is the new Amber Alert that works so well. 
People really look up on those road signs to get some idea what is 
going on. So we will leave the record open for a couple weeks for 
you to give us some specific ideas as to what we can do to improve 
TEA-21. 

Senator Reid. Mr. Shane, do you have any ideas? 

Mr. Shane. Yes, Senator, I have a few ideas. I think what I said 
before is my main — one of my main ideas, the notion that we need 
to leverage our Federal funds much more effectively. That is not a 
theory; that is something that we need to find ways of doing along 
the lines that were explored in TEA-21, I think quite successfully. 
By leverage, I mean — if you look at the national highway system 
intermodal connectors, that is a tiny fraction of the mileage on the 
national highway system. Yet, according to the report that we sub- 
mitted to Congress that was requested in TEA-21, in the year 2000 
the physical quality of those portions of the national highway sys- 
tem is far inferior to the national highway system generally, and 
the consequences of that inferior quality have a disproportionate 
negative impact on the efficiency of our whole freight transpor- 
tation system. 

So by attacking a tiny little fraction of the overall mileage on the 
national highway system through a program of that kind, we ex- 
tract disproportionately huge benefits. It is that sort of opportunity 
that we need to pursue. 

I mentioned the CMAQ program. You have got real intermodal 
success stories coming out of CMAQ, including rail success stories, 
because States have been able to use that money in very creative 
ways. The TIFIA program, which is a loan guarantee program, it 
actually requires the expenditure 

Senator Reid. I am very familiar with that. 

Mr. Shane [continuing]. Of relatively little money. Again, it stim- 
ulates private sector interest in infrastructure expansion in ways 
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that we have not seen before. We need to find more ways to exploit 
tools like that. 

Finally — and I do not mean by any means, last or least; it is not 
the least; it may be the most important — the Corridors and Borders 
program. There is so much interest in trying to facilitate the move- 
ment of freight through regional planning, including sometimes 
very complicated assemblages of Government entities and private 
sector entities, in order to really streamline the flow of freight in 
our system, that if the Borders and Corridors program is not big 
enough we need to figure out ways of either making it bigger or 
making it more creative such that it has the effect. 

Senator Reid. It has not worked very well. In theory it should 
have worked better than it has worked. I think we have to do some 
things to change it, because I think theoretically it is a great pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Shane. I agree, and there is a huge amount of pent-up inter- 
est in it; and the results of solving that problem in the reauthor- 
ized program I think will be huge and of enormous benefit to the 
economy. 

Let me just add one last thing if I may, and that is that working 
with all of these programs one thing that continues to impress 
me — and I am not just talking about the surface transportation 
programs; I am talking about all of our programs — when the pri- 
vate sector comes in and wants to do business with us, whether it 
is to expand highway infrastructure or airport infrastructure or 
anything else, particularly if it is a program that actually makes 
some Federal money available, they find themselves in a Faustian 
bargain. Even when there is enormous interest in trying to build 
infrastructure in ways that will respond to the demands that we 
have in the system today, sometimes our procedures can be coun- 
terproductive. 

One of the things I would like to see us do in the reauthorization 
process — and I am not here to make any announcements of bright 
new ideas; these are in process now — is to find ways of really 
streamlining our own clearance process for these projects. I am 
talking about all of the transportation projects that are funded or 
stimulated in any way by the Federal level. 

If I may go on for a second, I can give you an example of the 
sort of thing I mean. We have a security program which has been 
a huge success. It actually began. Senator Jeffords, in Vermont, 
called Operation Safe Commerce — a public-private partnership 
emerging more or less spontaneously in order to test the security 
of container transportation in our system in international transpor- 
tation. 

Nobody at the Federal level suggested it, nobody approved it. It 
just happened. Well, we began to think that it was a good idea and 
we set up an executive steering committee. In fact, I co-chair the 
executive steering committee with the Deputy Commissioner of 
Customs, Don Browning. It is an example of how much interest 
there is in Washington in something that really works. 

But now I am noticing something that worries me. Now that we 
have an executive steering committee, suddenly it has become a 
Government program. In a funny way, one of the worst things that 
happened was that they got an appropriation of $28 million. Now 
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we have to be really responsible. Now we have to have procedures 
and accountability and we have to have, you know, the Inspector 
General looking at things, and all of a sudden a spontaneous effort 
to set up a test bed for container security could, unless we are very 
careful — and I want to assure you that we are trying to be very 
careful — if we are not very careful, we will stymie it. It’ll grind to 
a halt just by virtue of the fact that the Federal Government has 
now applied all of its usual procedures and safeguards and every- 
thing else. 

We need to get past that mentality in our transportation infra- 
structure programs or we will not meet the demand that our coun- 
try will face in 2020 for sure. 

Senator Breaux. Senator Jeffords. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, thank you very much. I appreciate your 
testimony. Thank you for your comprehensive testimony, I should 
say. I look forward to working with you in the TEA-21 reauthoriza- 
tion effort. 

Later in this hearing Mr. Huerta on behalf of the Coalition for 
America’s Gateways and Trade Corridors will ask for funding of $2 
billion annually for the Borders and Corridors program. You may 
have just referred to that. But Mr. Wickham of the American 
Trucking Associations will explain that the congestion at the 7 
busiest border crossings costs the trucking industry about 2.6 mil- 
lion hours in delay time per year. Also, Mr. Larrabee of the Port 
Authority of New York and New Jersey will explain the estimate 
that trade in all types of cargo will not double, but triple, by the 
year 2020. Just this weekend, as I rode to New York I enjoyed a 
visit from Amtrak, letting us know how they feel about the impor- 
tance of moving more and more of the cars off the highways and 
onto the railroads and to work in that direction. 

So we have a tremendous need here to understand exactly how 
all of this is going to happen. I hope that you are working in a way 
that you can assist us in finding the means and the ways that we 
can accommodate all these changes that are needed. It is going to 
be huge in the sense of the cost to be able to orderly transfer our 
transportation systems between the freight and airways and all of 
that, to do the best job we can do. 

So I just believe you will be doing that, but would like for you 
to tell me you will. Mr. Shane? 

Mr. Shane. I will. Senator. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. I thought that might smooth 
things down a little bit. 

Also, Ms. Hecker, I appreciate the detailed report the GAO sub- 
mitted to our two committees. 

You point out the need for significant improvements to our ma- 
rine transportation system and note that the marine transportation 
system is generating billions of dollars of revenue. The report dis- 
cusses aging infrastructure, changes in the shipping industry, and 
increased concerns about security. 

It has been said that the footnotes often contain either the most 
boring or the most intriguing points in the study. Footnote 12 of 
your report notes that under current law 30 percent of the gross 
receipts from Customs duties, about $15 billion per year, is re- 
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served for agricultural and food programs. Your report further 
notes that congestion challenges often occur where transportation 
modes connect, such as in ports. 

You also note that if there is an enhanced Federal role, you rec- 
ommend that the enhanced Federal participation supplement par- 
ticipation by others rather than just replacing it. 

Your report has drawn a picture for us, but you have not con- 
nected the dots, which indeed may be our job. But can you give us 
a rough estimate of the cost of addressing the aging infrastructure 
and the new security concerns? 

Ms. Hecker. I will try to answer directly, but the direct answer 
is, “No, I cannot give you the number.” We have actually done 
some of this work, and I think there was testimony before you. 
Senator Reid, on reviewing all of the estimates of the needs of the 
different modes. They cannot be added up. They are done with in- 
consistent assessments. Most of these assessments do not assume 
capacity constraints. Therefore, if they are not capacity-con- 
strained, these assessments cannot tell you whether it can grow 
that much and many of these studies do focus on opportunities for 
more efficient management and utilization of the system. 

So there really is not a single estimate of the cost of addressing 
the aging infrastructure and security concerns. It is a comprehen- 
sive challenge of the whole performance of the system, that we 
need some initiatives to build, but we need efficient, leveraging fi- 
nancing methods that, as you said precisely, do not supplant or re- 
place State, local, private funds, but supplement entice, and trigger 
additional expenditures by other parties. Then we need some of 
those efficiency-inducing operations. 

So there really is not a single number. I apologize; I like to an- 
swer questions directly, but the answer is no, there is not one sin- 
gle number. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Breaux. I would like to ask one final question on this. 
They tell me that 75 percent of goods that enter and exit the 
United States, imports and exports, by volume, and about 60 per- 
cent I guess by value, come through the ports around the country. 
But to get to the ports, a lot of it is coming by truck, by rail, and 
what have you. So it really is all interrelated. 

The report from Ms. Hecker points out that about 80 percent of 
the funding for the ports comes from the general treasury; and the 
opposite is true, almost 100 percent of the aviation, trucks, and 
highways is really coming from user fees. 

The question is is the administration talking or looking at ways 
to increase the funding for the ports? The ports as I have traveled 
around the country are horribly congested. The trucks cannot get 
in, the railroads cannot. It is very difficult to coordinate because of 
the volume and the congestion at the ports. These are very expen- 
sive propositions. 

Is the administration looking at any different recommendations 
on how we raise the money for ports, which are going to affect rail 
and trucks as well? 

Mr. Shane. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we are. Captain Bill Shubert of 
the Maritime Administration has certainly been speaking with me 
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and with Secretary Mineta at some length about the possibility of 
coming back to Congress with some proposals. Unfortunately, I 
cannot suggest any detailed programs right now, but I am hoping 
that in the not too distant future we will engage in a more specific 
discussion of that very important issue. 

Senator Breaux. I hope this discussion is going on, because if we 
have intermodalism each mode is being financed in a different 
fashion and yet they are all totally interrelated. To the extent that 
you can think outside of the box in trying to figure out ways that 
all of these fees can be coordinated for all methods of transpor- 
tation, I think that that is going to be very, very helpful. 

The Customs duties for the ports are not going to the ports; they 
are going to the general treasury and they finance agriculture and 
other good things out of the general treasury. But I think that most 
of the users like to see the users’ fees targeted to the services that 
they are getting. Now, if that happened we may have a little less 
funding out of the general treasury for the ports, if it is offset by 
user fees. But I think we really need some in-depth thinking about 
how we are going to be financing the intermodalism forms of trans- 
portation. I hope you would address that specifically. 

Senator Reid. Mr. Chairman, would you yield? 

Senator Breaux. Absolutely. 

Senator Reid. People go to the gas pump and that goes to high- 
ways. We get all kinds of user fees to take care of our airports. But 
as you say — and that money goes directly to the airports and to the 
highways, whereas the problem you have with ports, as you indi- 
cated, that money can be used for anything else. 

So I think we need some help on that. 

Senator Breaux. Then we have got the 4.3 cent gas tax and we 
know all the debate on that, with the railroads still, I take it, still, 
and barges as well, still paying it for deficit reduction; trucks, high- 
ways are not paying it. I mean, is there a consistency here or is 
there an inconsistency here? 

Do you envision any recommendation on that? 

Mr. Shane. All of this is being examined. I know this is a waffle, 
Mr. Chairman, but it is all being examined. We have to get on top 
of these issues, and I am hoping that we will come back to you very 
shortly. 

Senator Breaux. That is important, because I think what I am 
hearing from GAO is, when we are talking about trying to coordi- 
nate all of this, that it has to be better coordinated if we are going 
to have an intermodal transportation system. How we help finance 
it, how we address the problems associated with each one of them 
has to be interconnected. I think there is room for improvement in 
that particular regard, and that is what we hope we see in the new 
recommendations. 

Senator Reid. Mr. Chairman, the other problem we have is that 
typically, even though you say you think you have things worked 
out with the Office of Management and Budget, you do not, believe 
me. The problem we have is they are focused on a 1-year plan. All 
they care about is what this year looks like. They do not care about 
what it looks like next year or the year after or the year after. 

We have got to pass a 5-year bill here. So we have to do some- 
thing that takes into consideration more than 1 year. That is why 
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the suggestion of Senator Breaux is so important. We need some- 
body to help us on this. Otherwise we are going to do some things 
that they really may not like. We could use some help. That is why 
I was so direct with Ms. Hecker. We need more than generalities 
and we need more than theories. We need some real specific things 
that we can do to make this 5-year program we are going to pro- 
mote and pass next year one that is good for 5 years. 

Mr. Shane. If I could just comment very briefly, the reason I said 
what I said about 0MB was that typically 

Senator Reid. Do not worry. We will cover for you. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Breaux. We will not tell them you said it. 

Mr. Shane. I am not going to even go there. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Shane. Typically we have a procedure whereby the bill is 
submitted to 0MB, it is all wrapped up tidily, and that will be 
sometime later in the fall, and then we find out what they think 
about it and then we have a big argument with them. What we de- 
termined to do this time at DOT was to actually give them a fairly 
detailed preview of the direction of some of our thinking, because 
we did not want to be surprised. We did not want to do a lot of 
work and then have it just “offed” by 0MB at some late stage. 

They for their part were interested in knowing whether we really 
were doing something. So we had a reciprocal reason for wanting 
to meet. I have to say it was a very positive meeting. I think there 
was a lot of mutuality in terms of the way both 0MB and DOT 
were looking at the importance of being creative about these pro- 
grams going forward. 

So it is not a political statement when I say I think we will do 
OK with 0MB. Funding levels are obviously going to be a struggle. 
They always are. That is the game. But in terms of the actual 
shape of the programs, the content, and thinking out of the box and 
that sort of thing, 0MB is prepared to be quite creative and they 
have been quite cooperative. 

We would be prepared to even sit down with staff and provide 
the same kind of preview, so that you do not just receive a black 
box sometime early next year and open it and see for the first time 
what it is we have in mind. We really do want to work coopera- 
tively and creatively as we move forward. That is the only process 
that is going to produce the kind of benefits we need. 

So I offer that and we are prepared to come up. 

Senator Breaux. And do not be afraid of new ideas. 

Gentlemen, thank you. Ms. Hecker, thank you very much. Both 
of you are excused. 

We would like to welcome up the next panel of witnesses and 
thank them for being with us: Ms. Katie Dusenberry, who is chair- 
man of the Arizona Department of Transportation Board; Ms. Mi- 
chael Wickham — Mr. Michael Wickham, chairman and CEO of 
Roadway Express; Mr. Ed Hamberger, who is President of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads; Mr. Rick Larrabee, the Director of 
Port Commerce for the Port Authority of New York and New Jer- 
sey; Mr. Michael Huerta, Coalition for America’s Gateways and 
Trade Corridors; and Mr. John D. Caruthers, who is chairman of 
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the 1-69 Mid-Continent Highway Coalition and one of my constitu- 
ents from Shreveport. 

We thank all of you for being with us and are anxious to receive 
your testimony. Ms. Dusenberry, we have you listed first and we 
would love to hear from you first. 

STATEMENT OF KATIE DUSENBERRY, CHAIRMAN, ARIZONA 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION BOARD 

Ms. Dusenberry. Good afternoon, Senator Reid, Senator Breaux, 
and the other members of the committee. Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to present to you the views of the Arizona Department of 
Transportation Board and the freight industry regarding the Hoo- 
ver Dam Bypass Bridge. 

I am Katie Dusenberry, as you said, chairman of the Arizona De- 
partment of Transportation Board and chairman also of Arizona’s 
CanaMex Task Force Subcommittee on Transportation. You prob- 
ably are wondering why I am testifying before you in dealing with 
concerns of commercial vehicles. You see, I am in the trucking busi- 
ness. My husband, our son, and I own and operate a 78-year-old 
family owned trucking company with offices and warehouses in five 
Arizona cities. We employ over 250 hardworking people and have 
almost 300 pieces of commercial vehicles. So I have a keen under- 
standing of hauling issues. 

As has been mentioned before, the freight business is rapidly 
changing, from distribution of farm-to-market and domestic prod- 
ucts to delivery of export and import goods to and from entry ports 
to consumers everywhere in our country and in the world. If you 
live in the city, everything you wear, everything you eat, even what 
you are sitting on, comes to you by truck. 

One of those important port-to-port transportation corridors is 
the CanaMex corridor which runs from Mexico City, Mexico, 
through five U.S. States and into Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. This 
is an essential north-south trade route for commercial vehicles and 
their products. The biggest functional failure in this north-south 
corridor is the restriction of commercial vehicles across Hoover 
Dam. 

This brings me to sharing with you the importance of completing 
full Federal funding for the Hoover Dam Bypass Bridge across the 
Colorado River. Prior to the terrorist attacks on September 11th, 
2001, the only highway for freight and passenger vehicles to go be- 
tween two large metropolitan areas, the cities of Phoenix, Arizona, 
and Las Vegas, Nevada, an important link in the CanaMex cor- 
ridor, was to cross the Colorado River on a two-lane road, one in 
each direction, atop the Hoover Dam. 

This dam, built almost 60 years ago, reached its road capacity 
more than 10 years ago. Envision the steep grades of the approach 
roads, with their sharp hairpin turns, turns so sharp that freight 
trucks could not pass on the turns and would come to a complete 
stop before entering the turn to allow any oncoming truck to navi- 
gate that turn. Speeds on those approach roads ranged from 5 to 
18 miles per hour. If accidents occurred, delays of 2 to 5 hours were 
very common, and one accident a few years ago resulted in an 18- 
hour delay. Cars and trucks would be backed up for miles. 
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So planning for the bridge began long before September 11. But 
since then, commercial vehicles are restricted from crossing the 
dam. They are now diverted 23 miles at a cost of $30 million per 
year in fuel costs alone, to another inadequate river crossing, down 
a winding mountain road where some trucks in the last few 
months have lost control, resulting in serious accidents. 

The Hoover Dam crossing is the only highway in the country 
that has not been reopened to commercial traffic since 9-11. This 
is not surprising since the dam is a high security risk and any 
breach of the dam would flood more than 250,000 people and cutoff 
electric power to over 1.3 million in California, Nevada, and Ari- 
zona. 

The project to build the dam and its approaches in Nevada and 
Arizona will cost $234 million. Through commitments from the 
States of Nevada and Arizona, together with Federal moneys from 
the TEA-21 Borders and Corridors discretionary funds, we have 
pieced together $126 million. The environmental impact statement 
is finalized. The record of decision for the project approval is in 
hand. With the money we have, design and construction of the ap- 
proach roads in Nevada and Arizona are under way. 

$108 million is needed to complete this nationally needed project. 
We are asking you to give this project your highest priority in dis- 
cretionary funding to ensure full funding of this bypass bridge and 
meet our anticipated completion date of 2007. 

Thank you for allowing me to testify this afternoon. If you have 
any questions I would be pleased to answer them. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you very much. 

Senator Reid. 

Senator Reid. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

I am going to ask Ms. Dusenberry, have you ever been to Search- 
light? 

Ms. Dusenberry. No. 

Senator Reid. You have never been to Searchlight, Nevada? 

Ms. Dusenberry. No. 

Senator Reid. Oh, boy. 

Ms. Dusenberry. Where is Searchlight, Nevada? I travel a lot in 
Arizona, but I am sorry I have not been to Searchlight. 

Senator Reid. Have you been to Laughlin? 

Ms. Dusenberry. Yes. 

Senator Reid. Just a few miles from Searchlight. You should get 
up there sometime. 

Ms. Dusenberry. I need to get up there. 

Senator Reid. Yes. 

Ms. Dusenberry. Do they have gambling — no. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Reid. You realize that is where all the traffic is going, 
is through Searchlight? 

Ms. Dusenberry. Ah, the traffic now, the truck traffic now. 

Senator Reid. Mr. Chairman, I have a series of questions that I 
would like to submit to each of these witnesses. I would ask if they 
within a couple weeks would get back to us with responses to those 
questions. Is that OK with you? 

Senator Breaux. Without objection. I know that Senator Reid, 
because of his other duties, is going to have to be departing before 
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perhaps everyone finishes. But that would he totally acceptable. He 
has worked very hard on getting these witnesses here and I know 
he is going to look forward to your responses. 

Senator Reid. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Breaux. With that, our next, Mr. Wickham. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL W. WICKHAM, CHAIRMAN AND 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, ROADWAY EXPRESS, INC., ON 

BEHALF OF AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr. Wickham. Chairman Reid, Chairman Breaux, thank you for 
the opportunity to testify on behalf of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation and Roadway Corporation. Having spent my entire career 
at Roadway, I am most proud of the fact that we continue to im- 
prove our safety record year after year, mile after mile, and today 
our trucks and drivers are the safest on the road. 

When moving freight, whether modally or intermodally, safety is 
the No. 1 priority. The trucking industry, ATA, and Roadway be- 
lieve the one thing that we can and must do to improve the effi- 
cient movement of freight is to refocus our traffic laws to prevent 
excessive speeding. Excessive speed simply is a factor in nearly 
one-third of all fatal accidents and more than one-fifth of accidents 
involving trucks. We ask Congress to provide specific funding for 
speed enforcement for both truckers and motorists and section 402 
and the MCSAPS program. 

Trucks move 67 percent of the freight tonnage, 86 percent meas- 
ured by value. This is freight that moves by trucks alone. It does 
not touch any other mode. While the intermodal movement of 
freight can and does play an important part and should be encour- 
aged, the potential for rail intermodal transportation to slow the 
growth of truck traffic is limited by market forces beyond the con- 
trol of Congress, the States, and to some extent the modes them- 
selves. Today, just 1.2 percent of the freight moves in rail inter- 
modal shipments. Despite anticipated growth in this sector, which 
will exceed trucking growth, by 2014 rail intermodal shipments will 
capture only 1.5 percent of the freight market, while trucking’s 
market share as measured by tonnage will expand to 69 percent. 

It is not constructive to assume that the business logistics trends 
of the past half century, which have made trucks the dominant 
mover of freight, will somehow reverse themselves and that our 
Nation’s reliance on trucks will subside. Congress should focus its 
attention and resources where they are needed most and will pay 
the greatest dividends for our country, and that is on improving 
the efficiency of the highway system and the productivity of the 
trucking industry. 

Efficient highways have allowed trucks to deliver freight on time. 
This has allowed manufacturers to substantially reduce their in- 
ventories through the use of just-in-time logistics, saving the U.S. 
economy hundreds of billions of dollars and creating thousands of 
jobs. Unfortunately, congested and unreliable highways threaten to 
reverse these gains. Congress should not allow the performance of 
critical highway corridors to continue to deteriorate, nor should 
highway money be further diverted under the false notion that in- 
vesting in other modes will negate the need for highway invest- 
ments. 
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The national highway system carries 75 percent of all truck traf- 
fic. Yet 40 percent of travel on urban national highway system 
routes takes place under such congested conditions that even a 
minor incident can cause severe traffic disruptions. We strongly 
urge Congress to make improving the national highway system its 
priority during highway reauthorization through significantly high- 
er dedicated funding. Congress should also consider innovative 
ideas such as the construction of voluntary truck-only highways. 

Improving the national highway system connections to inter- 
modal terminals is of primary concern to all freight modes, includ- 
ing the trucking industry. They should receive dedicated funding. 
However, if we focus our attention on the 2,000 miles of connector 
highways and ignore the 160,000 miles of other national highway 
system highways that tie the intermodal facilities together, the ef- 
forts at the ports and points will be pointless. 

ATA supports the expansion of the Borders and Corridors pro- 
gram. Along with representatives of other freight modes, we are a 
member of the Coalition for America’s Gateways and Trade Cor- 
ridors and we associate ourselves with the Coalition’s remarks. We 
hope that Congress will ensure that in the future the program fo- 
cuses on the most critical corridors and border crossings and that 
funding eligibility is not expanded. 

While infrastructure improvements are essential, we recognize 
that highway capacity expansion cannot itself solve all of our prob- 
lems. Nor is there sufficient funding available to address our many 
needs. Fortunately, there are ways to improve the freight system’s 
efficiency beyond adding highway capacity. Congress can take a 
significant step by granting States the authority they need to re- 
form their truck size and weight regulation. Using fewer trucks to 
move goods would reduce congestion significantly and would im- 
prove important safety, air quality, and economic benefits and 
lower pavement costs. 

Congress and the States should achieve — could achieve for free 
what they would otherwise have to invest billions of dollars in ex- 
panding transportation capacity to accomplish. Missing or ignoring 
such opportunities would be shortsighted. 

I realize that there are misgivings about the safety implications 
of reforming size and weight regulations. However, the best avail- 
able evidence indicates that increasing trucks’ capacity can actually 
produce safer highways. A DOT study found that triples and other 
longer combinations have an accident rate which is half that of 
other trucks. 

This evidence reflects our company’s own experience with triples. 
Since 1990, Roadway triples have been involved in exactly one fa- 
tality. That is one fatality over 155 million miles of travel. Triples 
are the safest trucks in our fleet by far and there is no practical 
or scientific basis for the Federal law that restricts States from de- 
termining where they should operate. 

Neither ATA nor any of us in the industry is interested in seeing 
these trucks operate except where they can be run safely and 
where their operation does not produce additional infrastructure 
costs. ATA strongly recommends that Congress look to the recently 
completed TRB study on truck size and weight as a guide toward 
responsible implementation of size and weight reform. Next year 
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Congress has the opportunity to decide whether the American peo- 
ple will share the road with a safer, more productive truck or a lot 
more trucks. That choice is critical. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share the industry’s ideas. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you, Mr. Wickham. 

From the railroads’ perspective, Mr. Hamberger. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD R. HAMBERGER, PRESIDENT AND 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 

RAILROADS 

Mr. Hamberger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity 
to be here today. I am particularly pleased to participate in this 
unprecedented joint committee hearing. I think it is appropriate 
that the committees recognize the importance to coordinate trans- 
portation public policy, much as carriers coordinate the transpor- 
tation of America’s goods outside of the Beltway. 

Rail intermodal freight transportation has been the fastest grow- 
ing segment of traffic for the U.S. freight rail industry over the 
past 2 decades, growing from 3.1 million trailers and containers in 
1980 to nearly 9 million in 2001. It now accounts for approximately 
20 percent of revenue for class 1 carriers and moves seamlessly 
throughout the North American rail network. 

There are numerous reasons why rail intermodal transportation 
has become such a vital part of the U.S. and indeed North Amer- 
ican freight transportation mix. One, it saves shippers and cus- 
tomers money by combining the door to door convenience of trucks 
with the long haul efficiency and cost effectiveness of rail. 

Two, it saves fuel. In fact, on average a railroad can carry a sin- 
gle ton of freight 400 miles on one gallon of fuel, the equivalent of 
Baltimore to Boston. 

Rail intermodal improves air quality. According to the ERA, for 
every ton-mile, a typical locomotive emits roughly three times less 
nitrogen oxide and particulate matter than a typical truck. 

Four, rail intermodal reduces highway congestion. An intermodal 
train can take approximately 280 trucks from the highways or the 
equivalent of 1,100 automobiles. 

We have heard a lot about the increased demand that is going 
to be out there for freight transportation, and clearly to meet that 
demand freight railroads will have to invest heavily in projects that 
increase efficiency and capacity. Railroads are incredibly capital-in- 
tensive, as you know, Mr. Chairman. In the year 2000, railroads 
put almost 18 percent of their revenues into capital expenditures, 
more than four times as much as the average for manufacturing. 

In terms that Congress often deals with, if that had been trans- 
lated into a per-gallon excise tax it would have equaled $2.05 for 
every gallon of fuel burned by the industry reinvested back into 
that industry, our industry, the freight railroads. 

Unlike my good friend Jeff Shane, let me not waffle, Mr. Chair- 
man. We need that 4.3 cents back. It is $170 million a year, $2 bil- 
lion since it was enacted, that would go back into the industry and 
back into the infrastructure. 

We have joined the Freight Stakeholders Coalition and in my 
testimony we have outlined nine specific recommendations. Let me 
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just highlight four of those: one, dedicate funds for the NHS con- 
nectors to the intermodal freight facilities. 

Two, develop ways to increase available funds without new user 
fees and taxes, through innovative financing options. We have iden- 
tified two of those. One would be to institute tax incentives and 
tax-exempt financing for companies that invest in intermodal 
freight infrastructure. Examples of qualified assets would include 
track and roadbed located on intermodal corridors and intermodal 
transfer facilities and related equipment. The second option would 
allow the funding of rail infrastructure through tax-exempt indebt- 
edness, which would include track, bridges, tunnels, terminal facili- 
ties, signals, and computer systems. 

Let me just digress for 1 second because I cannot let Mr. 
Wickham’s statement go unanswered when he said that it would 
not cost the Government anything to increase the size and weight 
of trucks. You realize, of course, that the Secretary, the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, has issued a report that indicates that at 
80,000 pounds trucks pay approximately 60 percent of the damage 
that they do to roads and bridges. At 100,000 pounds that number 
falls below 50 percent. So indeed it is not at no cost at all and in 
fact it would merely exacerbate the already uneven playing field on 
which we find ourselves competing. 

Three, significantly increase funds for an expanded corridor, bor- 
der, and gateway program. We belong to Mr. Huerta’s coalition and 
he will talk about that. 

Four, increase funding and promote the use of the CMAQ pro- 
gram to reduce congestion and improve air quality. 

In addition to the Freight Stakeholders Coalition agenda items, 
we have two additional others: one which we discussed at length 
with the Environment and Public Works Committee some time ago, 
to increase funding of the section 130 grade crossing program and 
clarify that the funds may be used for maintenance; and two, ex- 
pand the rail rehabilitation and financing program and remove the 
restrictive program requirements. This committee has already en- 
dorsed that by a vote of 17 to 3. 

As you mentioned in your opening comments, Mr. Chairman, our 
Nation’s global supremacy is derived in large part from a transpor- 
tation system that is second to none. Freight railroads are an indis- 
pensable part of that system. We are confident that we can con- 
tinue to play a major role in meeting our Nation’s future transpor- 
tation needs. As you know, we move 40 percent of the Nation’s 
goods by ton-mile right now. 

But for those needs to be met efficiently, it is imperative that the 
intermodal push initiated by ISTEA and TEA-21 be developed fur- 
ther. We look forward to working with both these committees, oth- 
ers in Congress and others in the private sector to see that this can 
occur. 

Thank you. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you, Mr. Hamberger. 

Next we have Admiral Larrabee. I am particularly glad to have 
you with us today. Admiral. I know that a year ago tomorrow you 
were in the World Trade Center in obviously extreme difficult cir- 
cumstances and situation. We are very delighted to have you with 
us today and look forward to hearing your testimony. 
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STATEMENT OF RICK LARRABEE, DIRECTOR OF PORT COM- 
MERCE, PORT AUTHORITY OF NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Larrabee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, thank 
you for the invitation to he here today to testify on matters of inter- 
modal transportation and port access. The work of your committees 
demonstrates the importance of considering how separate modes of 
transportation operate as part of a total system. My hope is that 
this hearing will heighten your interest in this subject, further 
your understanding of how the efficient movement of intermodal 
cargo is a matter of national interest, and convince you that im- 
provements in the Federal policy and the level of assistance are 
warranted. 

The Port Authority of New York and New Jersey is a bi-State 
public authority whose mission on behalf of the States is to identify 
and meet the critical transportation infrastructure needs of our re- 
gion and provide access to the rest of the Nation and to the world. 
We operate the region’s major aviation and marine facilities, as 
well as PATH, the commuter transit system, ferry and bus termi- 
nals, the interstate tunnels and bridges, and other facilities. 

Our airports are responsible for roughly 20 percent of all U.S. 
international cargo, which, combined with domestic cargo, totaled 
nearly 2.9 million tons in 2000 and a value of $150 billion. 

The seaport serves 35 percent of the U.S. population and over 
200 nations. The terminals in New York and New Jersey handled 
over 3 million containers last year and $80 billion of general bulk 
and breakbulk cargo moved through the port in 2001. Another 1 
million containers arrive in our region via rail from the West 
Coast. 

Meanwhile, 250 million vehicles traveled annually over our 
bridges and through our tunnels and 2.5 million buses used our 
two bus terminals in New York City. 

These statistics attest to the vitality of the trade and the eco- 
nomic activity of the Nation and our region. But it also hints at a 
major challenge we and other regions face: to make sure American 
gateways and freight corridors have the capacity to keep up with 
the growth in trade and a larger economy. To be clear, this is not 
a case of “build it and they will come.” It is a matter of build it 
because the cargo is already coming. In fact, it is already here, re- 
sulting in even greater congestion. 

Addressing these challenges will require investing in the infra- 
structure and adjusting policies to foster smart solutions for long 
terms. Partnerships are coming together locally and regionally to 
support projects and we need a strong Federal partner to accelerate 
these activities. 

The Port Authority is coordinating with the States of New York 
and New Jersey and is in the process of developing specific rec- 
ommendations for future legislation. Therefore, I will devote the re- 
mainder of my statement to some general observations for your 
consideration. These are in no particular order. 

First, we and other ports greatly appreciate the attention that 
Congress and the administration are giving the maritime transpor- 
tation system. It is our hope that the Federal Government will act 
affirmatively on identifying MTS infrastructure requirements. 
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Second, congestion can be found throughout the country, but it 
is especially severe in major gateways and metropolitan areas that 
are essential elements of the Nation’s economic infrastructure and 
security. These areas, including the New York-New Jersey region, 
deserve special attention and face unique challenges to upgrade 
aging facilities, new, modern standards to accommodate larger and 
heavier container freight movements. 

Third, expanding capacity should not mean that trucking alone 
will have to bear the brunt of the growth. Clearly, trucking will be 
an essential part of the transport strategy in the decades to come, 
carrying more and more freight, but in our region and others truck- 
ing and the highways on which they depend are not expected to 
have the capacity to handle the growing population and anticipated 
doubling and tripling of domestic and international cargo. There- 
fore, a greater share of our future transportation needs needs to be 
addressed by other modes, which leads me to my fourth point. 

Your committee should consider to foster the development of 
other modes to accelerate increased demand. Rail certainly is one 
part of the answer. We are building three new intermodal rail 
yards at our maritime terminals in order to dramatically expand 
our capacity to move containers on rail. In addition, the Port Au- 
thority is working with the railroads and public agencies to identify 
specific rail regional projects that will improve line and terminal 
capacity. 

Another answer can be found off our shores. We are undertaking 
a program to encourage intermodal cargo to move by water wher- 
ever possible. There is tremendous underutilization of capacity on 
the water that can bring new capacity to intermodal transportation 
along major corridors with less investment. It is not the solution, 
but if examined for associated capital, energy, and environmental 
costs, it can be part of a solution with Federal support. 

Fifth, innovations approved by Congress in TEA-21, such as 
Congestion Mitigation Air Quality and national corridor planning 
and development programs, were very worthwhile policy steps to 
take. These innovative programs could be improved and expanded 
even further, especially to add to the capacity of major gateways. 

Sixth, investments in freight movements could also benefit pas- 
senger services. These include TEA-21 projects intended to divert 
freight from heavily traveled automobile routes to dedicated freight 
corridors, whether on land or water. We have undertaken a com- 
prehensive look at how intermodal freight improvements can be 
strategically planned and implemented to stitch together freight 
corridors. Already underway is a project to bring intermodal rail to 
Howland Hook Marine Terminal on Staten Island, a significant 
step to improving direct rail service to New York City. 

Another project referred to is the Port Authority’s Port Inland 
Distribution Network, PIDN, which would mitigate against grow- 
ing congestion at marine terminals and highways by transshipping 
cargo via railroads and barges destined for Northeast locations. 
There is a strong interest in PIDN among Northeast States as al- 
ternatives to congested corridors like 1-95. 

Federal interest and support could help such initiatives dem- 
onstrate how water transportation can manage part of the freight 
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growth. Flexibility in Federal programs can be a way to support 
these initiatives. 

Last, the use of intelligent technology has proved very worth- 
while in our region for managing the flow of our busy highways 
and crossings. 

I think your committee can benefit greatly by the thoughtful at- 
tention that has been given to these issues by my counterparts 
here today as well as in Government and the private sector, includ- 
ing a number of transportation and freight-related associations 
identified in my written testimony. Federal freight transportation 
policy is still in its adolescent stage, which means there is great op- 
portunity for improvement to meet the challenges I have described. 

Thank you again for allowing the Port Authority of New York 
and New Jersey to participate. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you very much. Admiral. 

Mr. Michael Huerta. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL P. HUERTA, SENIOR VICE PRESI- 
DENT AND MANAGING DIRECTOR, ACS STATE AND LOCAL 

SOLUTIONS, ON BEHALF OF THE COALITION FOR AMERICA’S 

GATEWAYS AND TRADE CORRIDORS 

Mr. Huerta. Good afternoon. Chairman Breaux. It is my pleas- 
ure to be with you today to review our Nation’s freight transpor- 
tation system and needs. I would like to briefly summarize my for- 
mal statement and would welcome the opportunity to respond to 
any questions that you might have. 

As you know, my name is Michael Huerta. I am a Senior Vice 
President and Managing Director of ACS State and Local Solu- 
tions. ACS is a premier provider of business process and informa- 
tion technology outsourcing solutions to world-class commercial and 
Government clients. We provide travelers with time and money- 
saving transportation technologies, including the operation on be- 
half of several agencies of EasyPass, the electronic toll collection 
system in the Northeast, which is actually fully interoperable from 
Maryland to Massachusetts, and the PrePass waste station 
preclearance system at more than 200 locations in 24 States coast 
to coast. 

From 1993 to 1997, I served as Associate Deputy Secretary of 
Transportation and was the Director of the Office of Intermod- 
alism. 

I appear today on behalf of the 23 groups that comprise the Coa- 
lition of America’s Gateways and Trade Corridors. The coalition’s 
sole interest is to encourage adequate Federal investment in our 
Nation’s intermodal freight infrastructure. Our members include 
motor carriers, railroads, ports, and freight corridors — in short, the 
men and women that move America’s freight. 

International trade is the key to America’s economic future. The 
imports and exports that fuel our economy are doubling every 10 
years and freight traffic within the U.S. borders will increase 100 
percent by 2020. You have heard from all the witnesses about the 
tremendous growth in international trade. Any way you cut it, 
freight transportation is growing dramatically. 

This growth in freight is good for all of us, in fact very good. Rap- 
idly accelerating trade, combined with domestic growth, have ere- 
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ated a $10 trillion U.S. commodity flow that produced millions of 
new job opportunities and a higher standard of living for Ameri- 
cans. 

However, these benefits will only last as long as we can keep the 
freight moving. As part of the reauthorization process, we must 
rethink the portion of TEA-21 that was devoted to freight-related 
projects. The facts are the current port and trade corridor system 
is at the present time very pressed to accommodate the traffic we 
have today. That infrastructure is failing. Intermodal connectors 
currently have up to twice as many engineering deficiencies and 
pavement deterioration issues as the national highway system 
routes, and at the same time demands on intermodal connectors 
are expected to double by 2020. 

Recognizing the growing freight needs, as part of TEA-21 Con- 
gress established the National Corridor Planning and Development 
Program and the Coordinated Border Infrastructure Program, com- 
monly referred to as the Borders and Corridors programs. The leg- 
islation also provided $140 million annually for these programs 
combined. 

Unfortunately, the current Borders and Corridors programs have 
fallen short of the intended goals for two reasons. First, the pro- 
grams were funded at levels far less than necessary to meet freight 
transportation and intermodal connector needs. As witness to that, 
since the beginning of the programs, requests from the States and 
metropolitan planning organizations have exceeded Federal funds 
available by a ratio of 15 to 1. 

Second, the Borders and Corridors programs have been exten- 
sively earmarked in the annual appropriations process, frequently 
allocating funds to projects that may or may not have been those 
with the greatest national significance to the movement of freight. 

With respect to the reauthorization of TEA-21, the coalition 
strongly recommends that the programs be continued, but bolstered 
to ensure that the original goals are met. The coalition respectfully 
commends several recommendations to the committee for your con- 
sideration. 

First, to meet the high level of demand, funding for the Borders 
and Corridors programs must be increased and increased dramati- 
cally. The coalition believes that a minimum of $2 billion is needed 
annually. The distribution of funds should be freight-specific. There 
should be a qualification threshold based on freight volumes and 
freight-related congestion to ensure that the limited dollars that 
are received reach the corridors, the borders, and the gateways of 
the greatest significance to trade. 

Third, the designation of entities eligible should be expanded to 
include other public and quasi-public organizations that may not 
today be qualified to receive funds under the program. 

Fourth, the Borders and Corridors program should be redefined 
to address the needs of all trade gateways, not only the land cor- 
ridors and gateway-connected trade corridors. Many gateways that 
handle huge volumes of freight are not eligible for funding because 
they may not be at so-called borders. For example, we do not think 
of Illinois as being a border State, but one-third of the Nation’s 
freight passes through Chicago and it is the largest intermodal hub 
in the Nation. Similarly, inland ports are also important gateways 
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that enable the efficient movement of goods throughout the entire 
country. 

The designated high priority corridors available for funding 
under the Borders and Corridors programs need to be reexamined 
to ensure freight-intensive areas can apply for funding. Currently 
there are many important projects in need of funding that do not 
fall in one of the 43 priority corridors designated under TEA-21. 
In conclusion, I would like to say that America’s freight is Amer- 
ica’s future. We must keep the infrastructure that underpins the 
movement of freight strong. That means additional Federal invest- 
ment. Every dollar invested in the highway system yields $5.70 in 
economic benefits to the Nation, but at the same time investment 
in the freight infrastructure is also critical for national defense. 
Ports and their connectors have always been the point of embar- 
kation for defense material and this role is even more important 
in the wake of the terrorist attacks of a year ago. 

Thank you for the opportunity to offer the coalition’s views and 
I look forward to responding to your questions. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you very much, Mr. Huerta. 

Next we will hear from my friend John Caruthers, who is chair- 
man of the 1-69 Highway Coalition. I kind of use the names 
“Caruthers” and “1-69” interchangeably now. It is like you are one 
and the same thing. So we are delighted to have you with us, John, 
and pleased to receive your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN D. CARUTHERS, JR., CHAIRMAN, 1-69 
MID-CONTINENT HIGHWAY COALITION 

Mr. Caruthers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for 
the compliment, and thank you for the opportunity to discuss with 
you the importance of 1-69 to the efficient movement of the Na- 
tion’s freight. 

1-69 when finished will span the Nation’s heartland from the Ca- 
nadian border to the Mexican border, traversing 9 States — Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Texas. Two sections of this system are already ex- 
isting and open to traffic. The first one starts at Port Huron, Michi- 
gan, on the Canadian border and extends to Indianapolis. The sec- 
ond, Interstate 94, extends from Port Huron southwest to Detroit 
and west to Chicago. 

The rest of 1-69 is under development, from Indianapolis south 
to Memphis, Tennessee; Shreveport; Bossier City, Louisiana; and 
Houston, Texas; to the Lower Rio Grande Valley and Laredo at the 
Mexican border. Completion of 1-69 will not require an entirely 
new facility. In some areas it will link existing interstates or up- 
grade and link other existing highways. Work is under way along 
the entire 1-69 corridor. 

While 1-69 traverses 9 States, it is important to the Nation as 
a whole. Trade has shifted, particularly since NAFTA, from an 
east-west to a north-south trend. Canada and Mexico are now our 
two largest trading partners. Last year, 2001, 80 percent of the 
U.S. trade with Mexico and 67 percent of U.S. trade with Canada 
went by truck and 1-69 corridor accounted for 63 percent of the Na- 
tion’s truck-borne trade with both Canada and Mexico. 
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The Michigan border points of Detroit and Port Huron account 
for 48 percent of our truck-borne trade with Canada and the Texas 
border between Laredo and the Lower Rio Grande, Brownsville and 
McAllen, accounts for over 49 percent of our truck-borne trade with 
Mexico. 

Looking at freight flows nationwide, not just with Canada and 
Mexico, approximately half of the total freight shipped in the 
United States in 1997, over 5 billion tons, passed through, origi- 
nated, or terminated in the 1-69 corridor. Freight is entering and 
leaving the 1-69 corridor by truck, rail, air, and water. 17 of the 
Nation’s top 25 seaports are in this corridor. 13 inland waterway 
ports and 15 of the Nation’s top 25 air cargo airports are directly 
served by 1-69. 

Every major eastern and western rail carrier and both Canadian 
carriers have terminal operations on the 1-69 corridor. There are 
truck-rail intermodal facilities in every major city along the cor- 
ridor. I-69’s port of Houston leads the Nation in foreign waterborne 
tonnage, and container traffic in the Gulf of Mexico ports served by 
1-69 is growing faster than the national average or faster than 
traffic at Atlantic or Pacific ports. 

Trade entering 1-69 from all modes of transportation is growing 
faster than in the rest of the Nation. Trade tonnage moving 
through 1-69 points of entry from 1990 to 1999, including land, 
sea, and air, grew 18.3 percent, or more than twice as fast as the 
national average of 8.3 percent. 

A Federal Highway Administration study suggests that the re- 
cent growth in freight traffic will continue through the year 2020. 
The vast majority of the new growth will be in the trucking indus- 
try, with the dominant movement on the Southwest to Northeast 
direction, a movement ideally suited for the 1-69 corridor. 

Yet there is no direct interstate-level highway from Indianapolis 
to the Mexican border. When the interstate system was initially de- 
signed, it was laid out generally east-west, reflecting the demo- 
graphics, trade patterns, and defense needs at the time. When the 
interstate was completed in 1995, some of the newer north-south 
sections like 1-69 were left unfinished. The premise of the Cor- 
ridors and Borders program was the recognition that within the 
160,000 mile National Highway System there were unfinished cor- 
ridors essential to the Nation’s trade and economic growth that 
needed to be completed and merited a separate program. The pro- 
gram, however was only funded at $140 million a year nationwide 
and many of the projects that qualified or were earmarked for 
funding were of local, not national, interest. 

Despite insufficient funding, the 1-69 corridor made such signifi- 
cant progress that all of 1-69 can go to construction during the pe- 
riod of the TEA-21 reauthorization. Much of it can be completed 
if dedicated funds are available to do so. 

Having built the interstate system, we cannot rest on our laurels. 
We must invest our resources in those unfinished corridors that 
serve today’s and tomorrow’s 21st century trade flows, such as I- 
69. There are a number of mechanisms to accomplish this: limiting 
the Borders and Corridors program to major trade corridors and in- 
creasing its funding, dedicating program funds to complete unfin- 
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ished interstate links, or funding freight corridors. Any of these op- 
tions would work, whether alone or in combination. 

The point is we must recognize the need for and build the infra- 
structure to serve our Nation’s freight flows. The traffic is there. 
The intermodal connections, rail, water, and air, are also there. 
The trade is surging at Houston, Detroit, and Laredo. Yet the 
interstate-level facility to transport these products safely, effi- 
ciently, and economically, 1-69, remains unfinished. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Breaux. Perfect timing, John. Thank you very much, 
and thank all of the witnesses for being here. I think the discussion 
today has been good. It is going to give a lot of our professional 
staff some ideas and thoughts as we approach the reauthorization 
of TEA-21. 

Obviously, I heard my questions to the Assistant Secretary to 
start thinking outside the box about what we need to be doing in 
these areas. I realize that in the private sector it is awfully difficult 
to bring about a great deal of cooperation because all of you — not 
all of you at the table, but railroads and truckers and ocean-bear- 
ing traffic and aviation — are all financially competitors. So it is 
hard for you to sit down and figure out what is good for the whole 
country when you have a responsibility to your independent modes 
of transportation, with railroads and the trucking industry and 
aviation industry and ocean-bearing traffic for the ports. 

Mr. Huerta, in the coalition that you have, how difficult is it to 
get these various competitive modes to sit down and say, all right, 
what are we going to do to make it work? I mean, we have got con- 
gestion at the ports. We do not have enough railroads coming into 
the ports, we cannot get enough trucks in to pick up the containers. 
We are going to double the amount of containers coming in and 
going out in the foreseeable future. 

How difficult is it to try and bring about cooperation? What 
needs to be done in that area? I am sure each one of these seg- 
ments would like to do it all by themselves, and that is not going 
to happen. So how do we get them to work together to come up 
with some recommendations that can make sense for the Congress? 

Mr. Huerta. Mr. Chairman, one thing that we hear in our coali- 
tion meetings and that I think you heard today is that there is 
unanimity among all the modes of surface transportation that we 
are not doing enough about freight transportation. The discussions 
that we have had at the coalition focus on the fact that, while there 
are many ways that you can fund freight programs under the cur- 
rent categories through which the surface program is reauthorized, 
generally it is very hard to build the level of support for freight 
programs, because they may extend beyond the borders of a par- 
ticular State or a particular metropolitan area. 

These are national needs that are out there and when you are 
looking at something from the point of view of a particular region, 
it is sometimes hard to put that national lens on and look at the 
world that way. What you have heard from all of us is that inter- 
national trade is extremely important, the growth of the economy 
domestically is extremely important, and moving the freight 
through the system is going to be essential in the coming years. 
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So we all agree on things like the Borders and Corridors pro- 
gram. It was a terrific concept. It has worked very well. There just 
is not enough money. 

Likewise, there are many other ways that you can get freight 
projects identified. What we would like to see is how do you give 
them the priority. We are looking for more than just, yeah, you can 
spend money on a freight project. We would actually like to see 
some funds designated for freight projects. Senator Breaux: Ad- 
dress a question that is a concern to me about the congestion at 
the ports of our Nation. We have got 75 percent of the traffic by 
volume either going out or coming into ports internationally, and 
of course NAFTA has brought a lot more by trucks through Canada 
and through Mexico. But that traffic coming in and out of the ports 
which are so congested is going to be coming by rail, it is going to 
be coming by trucks, and if we do not have a system in these ports 
to make it work better, we are just going to have some ports that 
are so congested you are not going to get railroads coming in or 
trucks coming in or anything going in and out, in the timeframe 
that we need it, to be effective and to be efficient in the world com- 
munity. 

So I mean, tell me a little bit about what they did to the Ala- 
meda corridor? Is that helpful in looking at possible solutions, what 
they were doing out there? 

Mr. Huerta. It is helpful and it in fact has been used as a model 
for many other port access projects around the country. But let us 
step back and look at Alameda in terms of what it involved. The 
project had something like a 13-year history before it actually got 
into construction and it was an extremely complicated thing to try 
to move through the traditional funding process. 

Ultimately, it was funded through a combination of user fees and 
local funds that were generated by the two port authorities in Los 
Angeles and Long Beach. Then the Federal portion, the largest 
piece of the Federal portion, was actually a Federal loan. But we 
did not have the authority to do that project when the loan idea 
was first proposed. It required special legislation that was enacted 
by Congress as part of the national highway system designation. 

That success at Alameda, though, became the model for the 
TIFIA program, which works for large infrastructure projects such 
as this, where there is a user fee that can perhaps repay the costs 
of the loan and other funds that might be in place. However, a loan 
program is not going to work all the time. There are major corridor 
and access projects at rail terminals, at trucking terminals, and at 
ports around the country that might not be able to support a user 
fee, and that does not make them any less important in terms of 
elevating their profile for funding. 

But they have the added complexity that a port access project, 
for example, in the State of Washington or in the State of New 
York, benefits people far into the interior of the country. Under the 
current planning and funding framework, it really falls to the State 
or the metropolitan area where that project is located to lead that 
project through the overall funding mechanism and to make it a 
priority in that region. 

What we need is a way for these big mega-projects to assume the 
national profile that they really have, such that they are not the 
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responsibility of a single State or a single metropolitan area to 
carry them out and fund them. 

Senator Breaux. Maybe, Admiral, you can get in on this. But if 
we have needs at all of the ports — and I am talking about ports, 
but I am really talking about making it more efficient for railroads 
to serve ports, for the trucking industry to serve the ports, as well 
as the ships taking the goods and services in and the containers 
in and out of the ports to operate more efficiently. 

So give me some discussion on the concept of port user fees. I 
know there is all this, all right, we are going to be noncompetitive 
if we have to have user fees. Well, user fees are paid by the ulti- 
mate consumers of the product. I have always had the concept that 
if they are the same across the board no one has an unfair advan- 
tage, if everybody is paying the same user fee that is dedicated for 
port development and infrastructure in those seaports around the 
country. 

Is that concept a viable concept as a means of getting extra funds 
for fixing the ports and eliminating some of the congestion, or is 
it a bad idea? We have got to find out where we have the money 
and it is not going to be easy and somebody is going to be unhappy. 
Talking about taxes, they are unhappy. Talking about fuel taxes, 
they are unhappy. Talking about user fees, they are unhappy. Do 
we need more money? Yes. 

Admiral 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Breaux. The shippers are behind you. 

Mr. Larrabee. There are a lot of people behind me. Senator. 

I do not know. To me it goes back to I think the testimony given 
for GAO today, and that is what are our real needs, what are the 
benefits that we can look at, and then I think the question of where 
do we get our funding. For us, as we spend — in my particular port 
over the next 3 years, we will spend nearly $2 billion on improving 
channels, on improving terminals, and on improving rail infrastruc- 
ture. We are going to spend about $290 million just to create a 
greater capacity to handle cargo by rail. We think that in the next 
10 years we can shift, at least in our port, what now constitutes 
about 14 percent of our cargo going out by rail to about 24 percent. 
We can shift barge traffic by from 2 percent to about 21 percent. 
I am not suggesting that we are going to change the fact that 
trucks are still going to be a predominant feature in our region, but 
the notion that there is great public benefit by looking at this sys- 
tem in a smarter way to me has value, and I think the issue of who 
pays for it can be a lot easier when you have figured out a better 
way to handle this. 

The issue of who pays for this right now, of course, and things 
like the harbor maintenance tax, there is a great deal of con- 
troversy over that and I do not know that you can get anybody to 
agree on a rational approach. That is a decision the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to have to make. 

Senator Breaux. We cannot even decide whether it is a fee or 
a tax. 

What about the concept of moving some of the traffic in the ports 
to staging areas away from the ports? I mean, most of our ports 
are right in the urbanized areas. The port of New Orleans is right 
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downtown. The port of Houston is right downtown. Your ports in 
New Jersey and New York are right in the middle of the greatest 
urban area probably in the world. Los Angeles, they all have it. 

We all have the same problem, which is the port is right in the 
middle of urbanized areas. That was fine 100 years ago, but today 
how do you get the trains in, how do you get the trucks in, how 
do you handle all that volume going right down in the middle of 
an urbanized area in order to pick it up or to take it there? It does 
not work anymore. 

So the concept by some is to move, I guess, the staging area fur- 
ther away from the actual port facility in an urbanized area, so you 
can get the stuff to an area and put it on the rails and put it on 
the trucks, instead of having to do it right in the middle of New 
Orleans or right in the middle of New York City, for instance. Does 
that make any sense? 

Mr. Larrabee. We have over the last couple of years looked at 
where all of our freight goes. I can tell you by zip code where every 
container that comes into the port ultimately is destined for. We 
know that about 90 percent of the cargo that goes outside the im- 
mediate New York-New Jersey region goes to one of 7 or 8 load 
centers, places like Albany, New York, and Buffalo, New York, 
places like Camden, New Jersey, and Providence, Rhode Island. 
Once we have identified the fact that a lot of that cargo goes to 
those places, the next thing we have looked at is how do you get 
it there in a more efficient way. Dedicated rail and dedicated barge 
service has become the way that we have begun to look at it. We 
think that we can move cargo more efficiently, at a cheaper price, 
in about the same amount of time, with a greater degree of reli- 
ability, by using dedicated rail and barge. 

As I suggested before, we think we can improve the intermodal 
split from what now is an 85 to 87 percent truck-only operation to 
something that closely approaches 50 percent by truck and the rest 
by other modes. That is an approach that is gaining interest in all 
the Northeast States. It reduces traffic and congestion and air 
quality problems. It reduces maintenance on the roads, and in our 
mind is going to dramatically increase the productivity of the Port 
of New York and New Jersey. 

Senator Breaux. Mr. Wickham, let me have your comments and 
thoughts about that? I am not suggesting this is a way of lessening 
traffic overall, but only in the immediate vicinity of the downtown 
urban ports around the country, to have a staging area, I would 
take it, where trucks would come in away from the actual port 
sites. Do these ideas have any merit or what are your thoughts? 

Mr. Wickham. I think they do. That freight ends up on a truck 
sooner or later anyway. When it goes to Albany, the container is 
unstuffed and it becomes a trucking shipment at that time. 

When I look at the national transportation system that we have, 
I think some of the fights that modes have over productivity are 
silly, because at the end of the day the whole system is more pro- 
ductive if every element of the system is as productive as it can be 
safely. So some of the debate that goes on I think does not serve 
any good purpose. 

I think the way to look at this system is to maximize the produc- 
tivity of every participant in the transportation system. That takes 
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away the need for more capacity in a lot of cases. Productivity is 
capacity. So that concept that you are talking about, consolidating 
farther away from the port to reduce the transportation out of the 
port, does not bother me at all. 

Senator Breaux. I am glad to hear you say that. It seems to 
me — I am just thinking offhand, which is what I normally do — is 
the fact that these ports around the country are trying to build all 
these staging areas where you come in with your trucks, and it is 
like — how you do it I will never understand. You have got this big 
yard of containers and the trucks are coming in, picking them up, 
taking them out, and trying to do all of this in the middle of a city. 

It seems to me that if you had a dedicated rail line leaving that 
port facility and just running these container cars out further away 
from the port outside the city, and then having their trucks come 
in, because all these containers cannot go to every little town and 
destination in America by rail because they are not there. But you 
could have the dedicated rail line taking it outside of the port to 
a central staging area where the trucks could come in. 

It seems to me that that certainly helps the congestion and 
makes it more efficient as far as the ports are concerned. 

Mr. Wickham. Well, it is one of the reasons that you have as 
many containers in Chicago as you do. They originated in Alameda 
and came through on a rail leg to be distributed in the Midwest. 
That I think is maximizing the efficiency of the whole system. 

Senator Breaux. I was interested in your comments, Mr. 
Wickham, on safety and speed and also the recommendations on 
the States having greater authority again on the size and weights. 
All of these are arguments we have been through on will continue, 
and I appreciate your recommendations on those areas. 

On speed, I thought in the old days all the trucks had Governors 
on them that would restrict the amount of speed. They do not do 
that anymore, or do they? 

Mr. Wickham. Oh, yes, we do. Our fleet does. Most big fleets do. 
But my point was not just the truck speed; it is the automobile 
speed as well. The statistics indicated that in a large percentage 
of the accidents involving trucks the other vehicle was speeding. 
We want to see very strict enforcement of speed for cars and 
trucks, because I think that is the lowest-hanging fruit we have in 
the safety area right now. 

Senator Breaux. Well, those are things that we are going to be 
discussing, I know, in the reauthorization and they are good sug- 
gestions. 

Mr. Hamberger, on the question about rails in the ports, I take 
it, am I correct, that the cost of the rails serving the ports is a port 
cost, not a railroad cost? And if you are building something to do 
business, should not the rails be picking up the costs of the equip- 
ment? 

Mr. Hamberger. I am not precisely sure what you are asking. 
It is my understanding that the intermodal yards that are built, for 
example just 18 miles outside of L.A., are those built, maintained, 
and run by the railroad companies. I know that each of our mem- 
bers has spent hundreds of millions of dollars in the last 2 years 
building intermodal yards, in some cases, establishing partnerships 
with ports on facility improvements. Two of them right outside of 
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Chicago, both UP and BN-SF; down in Georgia, Norfolk Southern. 
I know they have done some work in Harrisburg to take intermodal 
shipments from New York-New Jersey as well. 

Senator Breaux. Admiral, is that your understanding about who 
bears the costs of the rails within the port system? Is that the port 
or is that the railroads? 

Mr. Larrabee. Senator, typically the formula that I am familiar 
with is that the port builds the intermodal rail facility inside the 
port. But as you build capacity in a port like New York and New 
Jersey, you have to look down that system to make sure that you 
are not creating a bottleneck someplace else. 

So we have been working very closely with all of our railroads 
to make sure that as we build the capacity in the Port of New York 
and New Jersey that their systems are able to handle that increase 
in activity. So I think that there is a balance as you get further 
away from the port. 

Senator Breaux. So the current system, I take it, from a port 
perspective is working all right as far as the intermodal railroads? 
I mean, you would like the railroads to pick it all up, I am sure. 

Mr. Larrabee. My agency is unique in that we are required to 
be financially self-sufficient. So when I propose a project like 
“ExpressRail,” which will grow our rail capacity in one terminal 
from about 25,000 lifts to a million lifts in the next 5 years, I have 
got to find a way to get a return on that investment. And I will 
charge a user fee or a tariff for those movements. We have used 
that formula very successfully. 

Senator Breaux. Do you have the authority to do that as the 
port? 

Mr. Larrabee. Yes. We have bonding authority that covers all 
of our lines, and that is where all of our capital money comes from, 
paid back to investors. But I have got a responsibility as a business 
line to make sure that that money is recovered. 

Senator Breaux. Ms. Dusenberry, thank you. I know that Sen- 
ator Reid was very much wanting to hear what you had to say and 
was very aware of the project that you spoke to. With regard to 
that project, what does Congress need to do to help in getting it 
implemented? Is it a funding question or is it — what is it? 

Ms. Dusenberry. It is a very definite funding question. The 
shortfall in the amount of funds we have been able to accumulate 
is $108 million and we feel this needs to come in a stream from 
the Federal Government, either a stream that we can borrow 
against, or one lump sum would be very nice if you wanted to give 
it to us in one lump sum. 

Senator Breaux. But I take it your people say that under the ex- 
isting highway formulas that you do not get adequate funding to 
do the type of project that you suggested? 

Ms. Dusenberry. That is true. Both Nevada and Arizona have 
contributed $20 million, each State, toward this project out of our 
regular flow of HRF funds that come into our State, and we feel 
from this point on that it is a Federal highway, it is on Federal 
land, it is going to be run by FHWA, and we feel our contribution 
cannot be any more. 

Senator Breaux. Well, I think you have made a good point. I 
think Senator Reid has been a big supporter of this project. My 
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only suggestion is that I think you ought to go visit Searchlight, 
Nevada. 

Ms. Dusenberry. I will need to go to Searchlight. 

Senator Breaux. If you could just drive through Searchlight, I 
think it would make 

Ms. Dusenberry. I think I can drive through it very quickly. 

Senator Breaux. Oh, yes, it will not take a lot of time. 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Dusenberry. We would like to invite you to the 
groundbreaking of our bypass bridge approaches. 

Senator Breaux. Well, I would like to come. 

Ms. Dusenberry. On October 21st, if you can. It is going to be 
on the top of Hoover Dam, so you can see what the congestion is. 

Senator Breaux. I will go there right after 

Ms. Dusenberry. We will go to Searchlight. 

Senator Breaux. I will go there right after I go to the 1-69 
groundbreaking. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Breaux. Mr. Caruthers, thanks, John, for being with us. 
I’ve never seen — I have been in this business almost 30 years this 
month and I do not think I have ever seen a coalition nationally 
on a project like this that you have been able to put together. I 
think that is what really has made it successful, because it has 
really involved not just one State, but all the States along the 
route, and that is not easy because everybody has different ideas 
about how to do it. But it has been really important. 

I guess one of the things that — I do not know why, but when we 
built the interstates back starting in the Fifties it really was an 
east-west bias, was it not? We were building highways east and 
west, but north-south sort of to a large port of the country really 
got left out. 

How much more important is that north-south highway now 
since NAFTA was passed? It seems like you talked about we have 
had huge numbers of increase in amount of trade from Canada and 
from Mexico going north-south. 

Mr. Caruthers. That is right. I believe I mentioned that Lou- 
isiana exports to Mexico have tripled. Texas has doubled. Truck- 
borne freight I am talking about, travel, now. Even as far north as 
Indiana — and for example, Illinois’ trade exports to Mexico by truck 
have tripled. Their trade with Canada has doubled. So this is going 
on in every State in the 1-69 corridor. 

Senator Breaux. Mr. Wickham, how important is that type of a 
corridor? It seems to me when you are going north-south through 
the central part of the country you are really on — ^you do not have 
a lot of interstates that you can travel over. 

Mr. Wickham. That is correct, and it is becoming more impor- 
tant. You can obviously see the east-west bias. I think it was done 
for the defense reasons, that the highway system was put in place. 
But it is apparent that the north-south direction was lacking and 
it is becoming more and more important. 

We have subsidiaries in Canada and in Mexico and we can con- 
nect ourselves operationally and information systems-wise, but the 
crossings become problematic and then transportation north and 
south after you make the crossing is a little more difficult than it 
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is east and west. But it is obviously becoming more and more im- 
portant because of NAFTA and the growth. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you. 

Mr. Caruthers, what is the most important priority that we 
should be doing from a congressional standpoint? I guess maybe 
the reauthorization for 1-69. Where are we in terms of — what are 
the priorities now? Where are we now? 

Mr. Caruthers. Well, it seems to me — and I am thinking like 
you, from off the cuff right now — the freight bottlenecks are at the 
borders and in the corridors, and the Borders and Corridors pro- 
gram seems to me to be the simple structure already in effect that 
needs only one thing, and that is funding. 

Senator Breaux. 1-69, if we had more funding in it, would be 
able to benefit directly from that. 

Mr. Caruthers. That is right. That is right. We can finish it al- 
most within the TEA-21 reauthorization of 6 years if the funding 
is provided. 

Senator Breaux. Ms. Dusenberry, you had a comment? 

Ms. Dusenberry. I mentioned in my testimony that the Hoover 
Dam Bypass Bridge was a part of the CanaMex corridor. Mexico 
is a — the western part of Mexico, west of the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains, which are hard to traverse across in Mexico, is the largest 
producer of produce that comes into the United States. That border 
crossing — those border crossings in Arizona are extremely impor- 
tant. 

We are working on a study now, we are calling it “The 
CyperPort,” in Nogales, Arizona, where we are looking at electroni- 
cally serving all of the trucking so there is no paper exchanged. We 
are working on a uniform bill of lading so that the trucking across 
the border can run paperless and seamless across the border. 

We hope that this technology that we are developing will transfer 
to other border crossings, both in Canada — Canada has been inter- 
ested in what we are doing — in Canada and the other Mexican 
ports when we get this seamless system developed. 

Senator Breaux. Well, I think the committee has had some good 
ideas and some good suggestions. I think it is good that we were 
able to start talking about this before the fact. We have TEA-21 
coming up, but I think with Senator Reid and Senator Jeffords and 
Senator Inhofe all wanted, and our staffs, to get some discussion 
now so we get these ideas being thought about as to what we need 
to be doing. I think that your points are all well taken. 

Admiral, good luck to you and all the people at the port for the 
rest of the week. I know it is a particularly trying time, but we ap- 
preciate your service and being with us today. 

With that, the committees will stand adjourned. 

Whereupon, at 4:37 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Additional statements submitted for the record follow:] 

Statement of Hon. Jeffrey N. Shane, Associate Deputy Secretary and 

Director, Office of Intermodalism, U.S. Department of Transportation 

Chairman Breaux, Chairman Reid, Ranking Members Smith and Inhofe, and 
members of the committee: Thank you for inviting me to testify today on the topic 
of “Freight and Intermodalism.” I would like to commend your committees for their 
continued leadership on these important issues and in supporting our efforts to en- 
sure the seamless transportation of goods throughout our country. I believe that 
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ISTEA and TEA-21 have created a solid framework for addressing the transpor- 
tation and logistics policy issues currently facing our Nation, and the lessons we 
have learned will serve as important guideposts during the upcoming reauthoriza- 
tion debate. 

Demands on our nation’s transportation system are growing faster than supply. 
While statistics show that since 1970 our population has grown 40 percent and vehi- 
cle miles traveled have doubled, the Eederal Highway Administration’s Highway 
Statistics Manual indicates that our highway physical infrastructure has increased 
by only 6 percent during that timeframe. In fact, according to the Texas Transpor- 
tation Institute, the costs associated with congestion in the 68 urban areas they 
studied totaled $67.5 billion for 2000, including 3.6 billion hours of extra travel time 
and 5.7 billion gallons of fuel burned by vehicles sitting in traffic. Even after the 
significant investments in surface transportation infrastructure under ISTEA and 
TEA-21, our transportation system is still experiencing rising levels of congestion 
that adversely impacts the free movement of freight on our nation’s roadways. 

In 1998 (the latest year for which data are available), the U.S. transportation sys- 
tem carried nearly 4 trillion ton-miles of freight valued at over $9 trillion. Of this, 
shipments totaling $7.8 trillion were primarily domestic movements, with an addi- 
tional $1 trillion representing international merchandise. By the year 2020, fore- 
casts predict that the U.S. transportation system will handle cargo valued at over 
$28 trillion, of which $24 trillion will be domestic movements and over $4 trillion 
will pass through our nation’s gateways. 

Truck shipments accounted for 71 percent of total tonnage and 83 percent of the 
value of U.S. shipments based on the 1998 data. Trucks also make the vast majority 
of local deliveries, although the industry also carries large volumes of freight be- 
tween regional and national markets. Water and rail also carry significant shares 
of total U.S. tonnage, but much smaller shares when measured on a value basis. 
Air cargo shipments, on the other hand, moved less than 1 percent of total tonnage 
but carried 12 percent of the value of freight shipments during 1998. 

To put these figures into a broader context and provide a better sense of the chal- 
lenges we must face, the increase in the volume of freight being shipped on our na- 
tion’s highways will, by the year 2010, equal the total volume of freight currently 
carried on our entire rail system in the average year. 

One of Congress’ principal goals in establishing a unified. Federal Department of 
Transportation (DOT) in 1967 was to facilitate coordinated transportation services 
across all modes while encouraging these services to be provided by private enter- 
prise whenever possible. Another goal was to ensure that the connections between 
and among the transportation modes function smoothly while facilitating inter- 
national trade and economic development. The Department provides a common 
framework that meets the various needs of our highway, marine, aviation and rail 
systems by ensuring greater coordination among programs affecting different modes 
of transportation while increasing the connectivity of these modes. 

The landmark Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 (ISTEA) 
increased funding flexibility and emphasized intermodal planning. The financial re- 
forms of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) gave States 
and local governments vastly greater resources and the flexibility with which to im- 
plement the intermodal solutions fostered by ISTEA. Together, they have laid a 
sound framework for future Federal surface transportation programs and the inter- 
modal strategies needed to leverage and improve system management and utiliza- 
tion. 

Although much has been done over the past decade, the promise of intermod- 
alism — the efficient movement of freight and passengers through all modes of our 
transportation system — has not yet been fully realized. As bottlenecks grow and sys- 
tem congestion worsens, the Department increasingly will be asked to facilitate 
projects that enhance freight transportation efficiency. Also, in the aftermath of 9/ 
11 participants in the transportation system have been called upon to integrate se- 
curity measures into their operations, and the Department has initiated several pro- 
grams to encourage that integration. For the freight industry, this will require 
strong private sector involvement with the Federal Government empowered to foster 
cooperation across all modes through new public/private partnerships. 

Freight Movement and International Trade 

Understanding future freight activity, both foreign and domestic, is important for 
matching infrastructure supply to demand and for assessing investment and oper- 
ational strategies. The U.S. economy depends upon a wide variety of products that 
move within State boundaries, through interstate commerce, and to and from var- 
ious parts to the world. Using data from its Freight Analysis Framework (FAF), the 
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Department has developed information on current and projected freight flows, in- 
cluding a forecast of activity through the year 2020. 

FAF projects annual domestic freight volumes will nearly double between 1998 
and 2020, increasing from 13.4 billion tons to over 22.5 billion, which raises the 
question of which modes will carry these new shipments. The FAF forecast assumes 
that growth in freight activity will be captured largely by increases in air and truck 
shipments. Domestic air cargo tonnages are projected to double, although its share 
of total tonnage would remain fairly small. Movements by truck are expected to al- 
most double over the 1998 to 2020 period, capturing a larger share of total traffic. 
Finally, while both rail and domestic water shipments are projected to increase, 
their volumes are not expected to grow as dramatically over the forecast period, 
mainly because of slower demand growth in many of the key commodities carried 
by these modes. 

Since the 1970’s, international trade has emerged as a major component of the 
U.S. economy, as imports of consumer goods, petroleum, and manufactured products 
have increased along with exports of raw materials, agricultural products, and man- 
ufactured goods. This trend toward increased international trade is expected to con- 
tinue, as suggested by DRIAVEFA’s projection that over 30 percent of the U.S. econ- 
omy will be tied to international trade in goods and services by the year 2020, up 
from 23 percent in 1998. 

This projected growth in trade has led to concerns over congestion at U.S. ports, 
airports, and borders entry points. International trade, expressed in tons, is fore- 
casted to grow at an annual rate of 2.8 percent and more than double by 2020. 
While increases are expected for all regions of the world, the largest growth will 
likely come in our trade with Mexico, Canada, Asia and South America. Cargo trade 
with our NAFTA partners moves primarily by truck and/or rail, and most inter- 
national shipments of water and air cargo are transferred to or from trucks, rail 
cars or barges after arriving in the United States or before heading to export mar- 
kets. Given the importance of trade to our nation’s economy, identif 3 dng ways to 
more efficiently move freight across our borders will be critical in the years ahead. 

NHS Intermodal Connectors 

The condition of the existing transportation system and its connections directly 
affects the efficient movement of cargo. When Congress created the National High- 
way System (NHS), it recognized the need to provide adequate highway access to 
intermodal freight terminals. Intermodal passenger terminals are generally well 
served by NHS connectors but infrastructure connecting freight terminals to pri- 
mary NHS routes is often in need of improvement. 

NHS connectors are typically short, averaging less than two miles in length, and 
are usually local, county or city streets that have lower design standards than main- 
line NHS routes. They typically serve heavy truck volumes moving between inter- 
modal freight terminals and mainline NHS routes, primarily in major metropolitan 
areas. Despite the fact that connectors are less than 1 percent of total NHS mileage, 
they are the “front door” to the freight community for a broad array of intermodal 
transport services and options. 

TEA-2 1 directed the Secretary of Transportation to conduct a review of the NHS 
connectors that serve intermodal freight terminals and submit a report to Congress. 
The objectives of the review were to: (1) evaluate the condition of NHS connector 
highway infrastructure to major intermodal freight terminals; (2) review improve- 
ments and investments made or programmed for these connectors; and (3) identify 
impediments and options to making improvements to the intermodal freight connec- 
tors. 

The findings of our report to Congress, dated July 2000, are especially relevant 
as we consider reauthorization of TEA-21: 

• Intermodal connectors that primarily serve freight terminals have significant 
mileage with pavement deficiencies and generally exhibit inferior physical and oper- 
ational performance than other similar NHS facilities; 

• An analysis of investment practices shows a general lack of awareness and co- 
ordination for freight improvements within the State departments of transportation 
and metropolitan planning organizations (MPO) planning and programming process; 
and 

• Given the pressing needs for passenger-related projects and the fact that many 
of the benefits from an increased freight investment are received outside of the in- 
vesting jurisdiction, there is little incentive for local investment in freight projects. 

The ability to recognize and effectively address connector needs within the context 
of our overall intermodal freight system are important elements in preserving and 
promoting the substantial productivity gains we have witnessed as a result of better 
supply chain management. 
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Multi-State and Cross-Border Transportation Planning 

End-to-end movements of commercial freight must be viewed within the context 
of a transportation system that is not bounded by State or international borders. 
A regional perspective and decisionmaking capability is required to provide effective 
coordination for the infrastructure planning and investments that support these 
commercial activities. Recognizing that the health of their economies depends upon 
efficient movement of goods along regional transportation system segments that 
often lie beyond their immediate responsibility, several State and Provincial Depart- 
ments of Transportation have joined together to promote regional transportation 
consortia. The following examples illustrate this coordinated and complementary ap- 
proach to regional transportation planning and infrastructure development: 

• 1-96 Corridor Coalition (I-95CC): The geographic region represented by the I- 
95CC consists of 12 States (ME, VT, NH, MA, CT, RI, NY, NJ, PA, DE, MD, VA) 
and the District of Columbia. With a population of just over 67 million people, it 
is home to nearly a quarter of the nation’s inhabitants and a quarter of the nation’s 
jobs, but contains only 6 percent of the landmass of the Nation. The population den- 
sity of the region makes efficient goods movements both essential and extremely 
challenging in this largely urbanized environment. DOT representatives from the 12 
States and the District of Columbia have developed an intermodal strategic plan for 
the I-95CC that is addressing freight transportation needs within the context of the 
region’s social, economic, and environmental goals. 

• Gulf/Rivers Intermodal Partnership (G/RIP): In a cooperative effort of seven 
southeastern and Gulf State departments of transportation, regional planning enti- 
ties and four public port authorities, G/RIP works to improve waterside/landside in- 
frastructure investments through education programs for public planners. The part- 
nership uses the region’s ports as classrooms in addition to periodic forums with 
senior regional public and private sector policymakers to discuss topical infrastruc- 
ture issues. 

• International Mobility and Trade Corridor (IMTC): The IMTC is a coalition of 
over 60 U.S. and Canadian business and government entities whose mission is to 
identify and pursue improvements to cross-border mobility in the “Cascade Gate- 
way”, which includes four land border crossings between British Columbia and 
Washington State. Two-way trade at the Blaine, WA, border crossing alone was val- 
ued at more than $35 million per day in 2000. Congestion and processing delays 
at the Blaine border crossing result in over $40 million in additional operating costs 
annually — losses that exceed 1 day’s revenue generated by this commercial traffic. 
IMTC-sponsored projects are funded through bi-national financial partnerships at 
Federal, regional, and local levels. 

TEA-2 1’s Record 

congressional support for the commercial movement of freight was woven into 
many parts of TEA-21, helping to strengthen the nation’s transportation system 
through: enhanced stability and flexibility of funding; the borders and corridors pro- 
grams; and increased application of new information technologies. 

Stability and Flexibility of Funding 

TEA-21 revolutionized transportation funding through its budgetary firewalls and 
innovative financing provisions as well as by providing record amounts for surface 
transportation programs. The budgetary firewalls that were introduced created con- 
fidence among grantees regarding program funding. As a result. States and local- 
ities have relied upon these assurances and increased their funding levels to match 
or even exceed Federal commitments made in TEA-21. The Department sees its role 
as one of exercising leadership in convening public and private sector parties to un- 
dertake innovative financing of major transportation projects. 

One of the most impressive intermodal success stories is the Alameda Corridor 
freight project. The Alameda Corridor is a multi-modal project that uses a mix of 
private funds and public programs, including a $400 million loan from the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, to improve rail and highway access and to reduce traffic 
delays in the critically important area of the Ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach. 
The recently completed $2.4 billion project, which opened for revenue service on 
April 15, 2002 — on time and within budget — will have far-reaching economic bene- 
fits that extend well beyond Southern California. 

The funding flexibility created under ISTEA and continued in TEA-21 allows 
States and communities to tailor their transportation choices to meet their unique 
needs. It enables State and local decisionmakers to consider all transportation op- 
tions and their impacts on traffic congestion, air pollution, urban sprawl, economic 
development, and quality of life. 
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TEA-2 1’s innovative credit program has further augmented both the highway and 
transit programs. The Transportation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act 
(TIFIA) has provided almost $3.6 billion in Federal credit assistance to 11 projects 
of national significance, representing $15 billion in infrastructure improvements. 
These loans, loan guarantees, and lines of credit for highway, transit, rail, and 
intermodal projects have encouraged private investment to strengthen transpor- 
tation infrastructure. 

Despite these successes, there are still areas where we can improve. For example, 
while freight transportation projects are often regional or multi-State in scope, fund- 
ing is typically distributed through States and localities. Also, conventional financ- 
ing programs have provided funding for a wide variety of projects focused on indi- 
vidual modes of transportation, but when dealing with major intermodal projects 
these programs have often proven insufficient. Finally, because TEA-2 1’s programs 
are oriented toward the public sector, it can be difficult to truly incorporate the 
needs of private sector transportation carriers and shippers in the planning process. 

The Borders & Corridors Program 

TEA-21 established the National Corridor Planning and Development and Coordi- 
nated Border Infrastructure Program (also known as the “Borders and Corridors” 
program). Both programs are financed by one funding source, which is authorized 
at $140 million annually from fiscal year 1999-2003. Due to the obligation limita- 
tion provisions of TEA-21, awards the first 3 years averaged about $123 million, 
but based on the law’s RABA provisions and congressional direction awards for the 
fourth year (FY 2002) will be nearly $480 million. 

congressional designation (or “earmarking”) of projects in the Borders and Cor- 
ridors program increased from 0 percent in fiscal year 1999 to about 50 percent in 
fiscal year 2000 and 65 percent in fiscal year 2001. Given this trend and the cost 
of preparing full applications, in May 2001 the FHWA solicited ’Intent to Apply’ for 
fiscal year 2002 in place of full applications with a provision that full applications 
would only be requested if warranted based on that year’s DOT Appropriations Act. 
When Congress designated 100 percent of the funding for fiscal year 2002, FHWA 
did not solicit full applications and instead requested abbreviated applications for 
projects designated by Congress. As a result, congressional earmarking has pre- 
vented the Department from taking a strategic approach and using the program to 
facilitate trade through targeted transportation investments that maximize system 
efficiency. 

Awards under the Borders and Corridors program have been as follows: 

FY 1999— $123.1 million 
FY 2000— $121.8 million 
FY 2001— $123.6 million 
FY 2002— $478.0 million 

For some projects construction is nearly complete or underway. One project that 
has essentially been completed is near the World Trade Bridge between Laredo, 
Texas and Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. Before this bridge was opened, traffic queues up 
to 4 miles long were common on an existing bridge and traffic was grid locked for 
several miles along 1-35. Subsequent to its opening, trucks were diverted to the new 
bridge leaving the existing bridge to serve autos, buses and pedestrians. The grid- 
lock has now disappeared and travel time has been reduced dramatically for trucks, 
autos and pedestrians while improving safety and creating jobs. 

Some construction projects currently underway that are likely to be completed in 
the next 2 or 3 years include the FAST (Freight Action Strategies) corridor in Wash- 
ington State and the Bridge of the Americas and the Paso del Norte Bridge between 
El Paso, Texas and Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. In the FAST project, replacing a number 
of highway/rail grade crossings with grade separations will improve safety, relieve 
congestion and improve operation of the water ports and the rail lines. In El Paso, 
a modest expenditure (about $3 million for each bridge) will improve physical in- 
spection capacity on each bridge by as much as 40 percent. 

Other projects are at least three or more years from completion including such 
important bottleneck relief projects as: the Ambassador Bridge Gateway in Detroit, 
Michigan; the SR 905 connector to the border crossing south of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia; and the Hoover Dam Bypass between Arizona and Nevada. Finally, the fu- 
ture 1-69 between Michigan and the Texas lower Rio Grande Valley, which is more 
of a new access and economic development project, is probably more than a decade 
from completion. 
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Application of New Information Technologies 

Any seamless transportation system — present or future — relies heavily on infor- 
mation technology. The same information revolution that has swept through the pri- 
vate sector and increased our nation’s productivity must also be applied to our 
transportation systems. “Smarter” systems have the potential to dramatically re- 
duce the barriers and costs that currently limit the ability of passengers and freight 
carriers to operate across modes. They also will help us to ensure safer and more 
secure freight transportation networks. 

TEA-21 authorized a total of $603 million for Intelligent Transportation Systems 
(ITS) research for fiscal years 1998 through 2003, which has funded important re- 
search projects that support freight movements by focusing on system optimization 
and more effective use of existing infrastructure. These efforts also facilitate the in- 
tegration of the operational aspects of all of our transportation systems, while sys- 
tem construction projects address their physical connectivity. Intermodal freight is 
a major emphasis of DOT’s ITS efforts, and the Department is currently conducting 
several ITS operational tests designed to improve the efficiency and security of the 
inter-modal movement of freight. 

For example, the Chicago O’Hare cargo project uses a “smart card” and biometric 
identifiers to identify the shipment, vehicle and driver during transportation from 
the shipper to and through the air cargo terminal. Another project, Cargo-Mate, has 
particular applicability to port and container security, in addition to enhancing the 
efficiency of freight movement. This system is designed to perform real-time proc- 
essing of asset and cargo transactions, provide for the surveillance of cargo move- 
ment to and from ports, and provide an integrated incident and emergency response 
capability. 

In a cooperative venture between Washington State and British Columbia, under 
the auspices of the International Mobility and Trade Corridor (IMTC), electronic 
cargo seals are being deployed to demonstrate the use of low cost disposable tech- 
nology to track cargo movements and monitor the security of containerized freight. 
This test will examine the use of a Congestion Notification System to improve truck 
access to the Port of Tacoma. When these and related projects are completed and 
the technologies deployed, the IMTC will have the first fully operational bi-national 
electronic commercial vehicle operations (CVO) border crossing system in North 
America. 

The Department also is participating in the International Trade Data System 
(ITDS), which will create a single Federal data base for all international trade and 
transportation transactions. Expected to become operational in FY2004 at the na- 
tion’s busiest land borders, and at all land, sea and air ports of entry by 2006, ITDS 
will extend the benefits of customs modernization across the entire Federal Govern- 
ment. The ITDS and Customs’ Automated Commercial Environment (ACE) are 
being jointly developed so that taxpayers and Federal agencies will have a single 
system for processing international trade and transportation information that will 
also serve as an important tool in facilitating the transport of cargo. 

Continued Federal, State and local investment in the development of new trans- 
portation technology has the potential to yield enormous operational benefits and 
give transportation professionals much greater capacity to manage increasingly com- 
plex systems. 

Security Issues 

The events of 9/11 have made us all realize that transportation planning must 
also make the security of freight shipments a top priority, in addition to the sys- 
tem’s safety and efficiency. As freight moves from one mode to another, from ship 
to rail to truck for example, we must ensure that these modes and the public are 
protected from terrorist attacks. The Transportation Security Administration (TSA) 
now oversees transportation security across all modes, with the most prominent of 
course being the new requirements for aviation. However, TSA is also concentrating 
on sea, rail and land shipments and the links between these modes when assessing 
possible security threats. Intermodal connectivity is critical for national security, 
and TSA is coordinating with the other modes in DOT, other Federal agencies, and 
industry to achieve the highest possible security levels for the transport of goods. 

Operation Safe Commerce (OSC) is an innovative public-private partnership dedi- 
cated to enhancing security throughout international and domestic supply chains 
while facilitating the efficient movement of legitimate commerce. The overall objec- 
tive is to provide valid recommendations and workable solutions to legislators, regu- 
latory agencies, the International Maritime Organization and the World Customs 
Organization on how best to address the critical issue of international cargo secu- 
rity. I serve as co-chairman of the Executive Steering Committee that directs the 
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OSC initiative along with the Deputy Commissioner of the U.S. Customs Service, 
and have been very pleased with the substantial progress we have made so far. 

A recently completed initial pilot test applied available technology to analyze the 
supply chain security of a shipment from Eastern Europe to New Hampshire by 
equipping a cargo container with onboard tracking, sensor and container door seals. 
This shipment was monitored as it was transported through numerous countries, 
and the jurisdictions of several Customs administrations, using various transpor- 
tation modes. IllOSC proposes to develop and test security practices to govern the 
packing, loading and movement of cargo throughout several international supply 
chains. This effort will seek to prototype various solution sets in order to test com- 
binations of physical, technological and logistical security practices that will best se- 
cure domestic and international supply chains. 

Operation Safe Commerce will attempt to do this by addressing three key compo- 
nents to secure supply chain management. First, it will demonstrate what is needed 
to ensure that a shipper exerts reasonable care and due diligence in properly pack- 
ing, securing and manifesting the contents of a shipment of goods. Second, it will 
demonstrate various methods to ensure that the electronic documentation accom- 
panying a cargo shipment is complete, accurate and secure from unauthorized ac- 
cess. Third, it will test supply chain security procedures and practices, and imple- 
ment enhanced manifest data elements and container sealing procedures, to deter- 
mine which applications of information and technology are most effective in securing 
international and domestic shipments. 

Operation Safe Commerce will serve as a technology and business practice “lab- 
oratory” to vet innovate solution sets that support the objectives of other Federal 
initiatives such as the Department of Transportation Container Working Group, the 
U.S. Customs Container Security Initiative and Customs — Trade Partnership 
Against Terrorism, and the Department’s Intelligent Transportation System and the 
Borders and Corridors Programs. 

These efforts will continue once TSA and the United States Coast Guard transfer 
their missions and functions to the proposed Department of Homeland Security. Sec- 
retary Mineta fully supports these efforts to improve our Nation’s homeland secu- 
rity, and if approved by Congress the Secretary has pledged to fully cooperate with 
the new Department to ensure that security over all modes of transportation is en- 
hanced. 

Building on TEA-21 

As we consider the reauthorization of TEA-21, we continue to face many of the 
same challenges that confronted the authors of ISTEA and TEA-21. Applying an 
intermodal approach to these challenges enables us to extract the meiximum amount 
of capacity from our existing infrastructure through creative programs and wise in- 
vestments. 

Accordingly, intermodalism plays a large role in the core principles and values 
that motivate the Department’s preparation for TEA-2 1’s reauthorization. We will 
seek to do the following: 

• Preserve funding flexibility to allow the broadest application of funds to trans- 
portation solutions, as identified by States and local communities. 

• Strengthen the efficiency and integration of the Nation’s system of goods move- 
ment by improving international gateways and points of intermodal connection. 

• Focus more on the management and performance of the system as a whole 
rather than on “inputs” or functional components. 

• Develop the data and analyses critical to sound transportation decisionmaking. 

• Foster the development and deployment of technology, to support intermodal 
freight security, productivity, and safety. 

• Expand and improve innovative financing programs, in order to encourage 
greater private sector investment in the transportation system, and examining other 
means to augment existing trust funds and revenue streams. 

Supporting the efficiency of commercial freight transportation continues to be a 
cornerstone of the Department’s vision for America’s transportation system. ISTEA 
and TEA-21 legislation gave us many tools to bring this vision to reality, and our 
experience has given us new ideas for programs that will get us even closer to our 
goal of a seamless transportation network. Greater investments in transportation 
infrastructure and wider use of information technology will certainly be required to 
achieve this goal. 

The Department looks forward to working with our partners in State DOTs, met- 
ropolitan planning organizations, and private industry to apply innovative funding 
strategies such as TIFIA and State Infrastructure Banks to develop large-scale 
projects that might otherwise be beyond the financial means of the individual stake- 
holders. 
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We will also consider possible changes to the Borders and Corridors Program that 
would encourage broader transportation planning on the basis of economic regions 
and export markets to ensure that our infrastructure investments are truly inte- 
grated with regional and national business developments. 

Private industry has made it clear to the Department that reliable information 
on product shipments is of critical importance to them. If our transportation system 
is to provide adequate levels of service for the freight industry and their customers, 
we must continue to apply innovative technologies through the ITS Program and 
collect information on commodity movements to provide a firm foundation for trans- 
portation planning. 

The Department will also work with the private sector to formulate innovative ap- 
proaches to providing transportation solutions and develop the professional capacity 
to apply these solutions to the challenges that confront us. We will consider new 
ways to develop public-private partnerships that can leverage public infrastructure 
investments and ensure that the private sector is more engaged in our planning 
processes. 

I am confident that working together, the Administration, Congress, States and 
localities, and the private sector can preserve, enhance, and establish surface trans- 
portation programs that will result in increased mobility, security and prosperity, 
as well as more transportation choices for all Americans. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you again for the oppor- 
tunity to testify before you today. I look forward to responding to any questions you 
may have. 


Responses by Jeffrey N. Shane to Additional Questions from Senator Reid 

Question 1. Freight transportation is expected to double in the next 20 years. This 
increase in freight traffic will occur at the same time that congestion on our roads 
is already at levels many of us consider unacceptable. Clearly capacity issues have 
to be at the top of our list as we bepn to reauthorize our surface transportation 
programs. However, in addition to building new physical capacity, we will need to 
seek ways to squeeze more out of our existing transportation infrastructure through 
intelligent transportation systems, better operations, and perhaps a more efficient 
mix of transportation choices. For example, to move passengers and freight from 
congested roads to rail. Please give your thoughts on what we can do when we reau- 
thorize TEA-21 to get the most efficient use out of our transportation infrastruc- 
ture. 

Response. Improving intermodal freight efficiency will involve both public agen- 
cies and private freight companies. In particular, we must focus on: 

(1) improvements to the NHS freight connectors, providing for greater opportuni- 
ties to use truck/water and truck/rail options to move freight in and out of termi- 
nals; 

(2) greater deployment of Intelligent Transportation Systems to improve system 
operations and to ensure intermodal conveyance of critical freight information for 
efficiency and security-this should include not only an ITS backbone for information 
exchange between the roadside and vehicles, but should also include other transport 
modes, and agencies involved in trade facilitation and security; 

(3) continued development of international standards for cargo security, to enable 
efficient and secure trade among NAFTA partners, and with other international 
trading partners; 

(4) enhanced use of innovative finance to leverage additional investment for 
freight transportation improvements; and 

(5) additional emphasis on intermodalism to make better use of all modes for 
freight transport. 

Question 2. We clearly have significant freight transportation needs across our 
Nation. How do we determine what our freight priorities should be? Do we have suf- 
ficient information to determine which freight corridors, border crossings, port, 
intermodal facilities and connector should be our top funding priorities? Where is 
our freight infrastructure least efficient and where is the growth expected to occur? 

Response. Since 2000, the Department has engaged in a comprehensive effort to 
(1) improve our understanding of freight flows; (2) define and analyze trends that 
might affect the demand, supply, and distribution of future freight transport re- 
quirements; and (3) work with State and local governments, other Federal agencies, 
and the private sector to define public policy strategies to enhance the planning, fi- 
nance, and operation of the Nation’s intermodal freight network. As part of this ef- 
fort, we continue to work with major trade associations and governmental organiza- 
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tions to devise strategies that appropriately address freight efficiency, along with 
the national objectives of safety, security, and environmental awareness. 

As part of this effort, we have developed the Freight Analysis Framework (FAF), 
a multimodal analytical system that enables us to map domestic and international 
freight movements and, when linked with transport network information systems, 
to match and compare systems demands with supply, both under current conditions 
and under future scenarios. When combined with other information systems devel- 
oped to track maritime and rail movements and cross border freight flows, the FAF 
provides a powerful data/analytical system to determine the relative importance of 
corridors, gateways and border crossings, and regional freight movements. 

The FAF, validated by extensive meetings with State and local officials and the 
private sector, suggests that major freight transport challenges form around: (1) 
major trade transport gateways, including certain maritime ports of entry, land 
crossings with Canada and Mexico, and significant trade hubs; (2) long distance 
multistate and international trade corridors; and (3) State and local freight con- 
cerns. Future trade forecasts suggest that volumes will increase at all major gate- 
ways and along trade corridors. This growth is likely to vary by region, however, 
as population and economic growth continues to shift and international trading pat- 
terns change in response to variations in market conditions. 

Domestic freight demand is expected to increase by approximately 67 percent 
from 1998-2020 while international freight is expected to increase by approximately 
85 percent. For example, US-Canada trade is expected to double over that time pe- 
riod, and US-Mexico trade is expected to increase by more than 200 percent. These 
increases in trade will require an emphasis on gateways, hubs, border crossings, 
and long distance trade corridors as we prepare to reauthorize our nation’s surface 
transportation programs next year. 

The FAF, in combination with stakeholder documentation of need, can be used to 
quantify the relative magnitude of growth along major corridors, and has been used 
extensively as we define the Department’s surface transportation reauthorization 
initiatives. Mapping current and future freight flows is a valuable first step in defin- 
ing the geography and magnitude of freight movement but is not, in itself, sufficient 
to define where our resources and attention should be focused. When overlaid on 
system condition information, however, the combination of demand and supply pro- 
vides valuable insight into the freight bottlenecks that we need to address in this 
reauthorization package. 

With freight transportation primarily the responsibility of the private sector. Fed- 
eral transportation policies offering near term solutions to these problems are lim- 
ited in their effectiveness. Longer term, federally led strategies to identify and deal 
with these problems, however, can have significant effects on future efficiencies. Ad- 
vanced Federal policies and programs to strengthen intermodal capacity at gate- 
ways and along major trade corridors can result in important improvements to the 
Nation’s trade transport network. 

As we look to the future, we are evaluating institutional, financial, and technology 
enhancements that would enable State and local governments, in partnership with 
the Federal Government, to identify bottlenecks, establish priorities, and develop 
comprehensive funding strategies to mitigate the freight bottlenecks that can 
threaten our economic well-being if they are not properly addressed. 

Question 3. The Borders and Corridors Program has not worked very well. One 
improvement we should consider is to revise this program to encourage public-pri- 
vate partnerships through a greater emphasis on innovative finance and other cre- 
ative incentives. How else can we improve the Borders and Corridors program to 
target the highest priority freight corridors and intermodal facilities. 

Response. It is difficult to judge exactly how well the National Corridor Planning 
and Development and Coordinated Border Infrastructure (NCPD/CBI) discretionary 
grant program, as set forth under the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Cen- 
tury (TEA-21), has performed. This is due, in part, to the fact that projects funded 
under the program have increasingly been earmarked during the appropriations 
process ratber than selected through a competitive application process as oripnally 
intended by Congress. From fiscal year 1999 to fiscal year 2002, over two thirds of 
all NCPD/CBI funds went to projects identified in appropriation act report language 
(the percentage was 100 percent in fiscal year 2002), thereby severely limiting the 
Department of Transportation’s ability to administer these programs in a strategic 
way. Moreover, the amounts made available often are not sufficient to fund an en- 
tire project, further limiting the program’s usefulness in enhancing our nation’s pri- 
mary border crossings and trade corridors. 

With respect to your suggestion “to encourage public-private partnerships through 
a greater emphasis on innovative finance and other creative incentives”, the Depart- 
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ment agrees that a greater emphasis on innovative finance should be a part of any 
future program. 

The Department also agrees that projects should “target the highest priority 
freight corridors and intermodal facilities.” One way to accomplish this is to empha- 
size the importance of having proposed projects be consistent with the continuing, 
cooperative, and comprehensive transportation planning process required by sec- 
tions 134 and 135 of title 23 United States Code. 

Question 4. One way to squeeze more capacity out of existing infrastructure is 
through more rapid deployment of ITS and an increased focus on the operations and 
management of regional transportation systems. How much potential do ITS initia- 
tives have for improving the efficiency of freight operations and what can we do to 
promote the development of a freight-friendly ITS infrastructure? 

Response. Freight oriented ITS provides a direct benefit by linking improvements 
in systems operations to supply chain logistics and domestic and international cargo 
security. Following 9/11, various Federal agencies have developed cooperative agen- 
das designed to promote more secure domestic and international cargo movement, 
combining the resources of ITS with trade facilitation functions (Customs, INS, 
USDA, etc.), and our international trade partners. Cooperative efforts with the pri- 
vate sector, through the Intermodal Freight Technology Working Group (IFTWG) 
have identified opportunities, currently deployed and under evaluation, to use ITS 
to enhance “end to end” supply chains. Programs like Operation Safe Commerce and 
the Container Working Group are identifying best practices in technology deploy- 
ment, standards, and interoperability, and the lessons being learned will provide 
valuable guidance on the use of ITS to better integrate improvements in safety, se- 
curity, and freight productivity. 

ITS and systems operations strategies have enormous potential to effect capacity 
improvements and enhance freight flow. Whether the ITS initiative is focused on 
passenger movement or transportation more generally, freight movement can be en- 
hanced. For example, advanced traveler information systems or incident manage- 
ment systems provide for better system utilization through improvements in real 
time information and the management of recurring and non-recurring types of 
delay. While passenger transportation clearly benefits from such ITS initiatives, 
trucking — both long distance shipments through metropolitan areas and local runs 
handling pick up and deliveries, also benefit from improved network utilization. 

Advanced technology through the expanded use of ITS is widely regarded, both 
within government and by the private sector, as perhaps the most cost-effective 
strategy to improve both trade transport efficiency and security. 

Question 5. What can we do to promote better regional freight planning and how 
do we ensure that planning agencies take a comprehensive, intermodal approach to 
infrastructure planning and development? In particular, when it comes to freight, 
how do we bring the private sector into the public planning process? 

Response. Traditionally, the metropolitan planning process has primarily focused 
on the movement of passengers, with the movement of freight generally treated as 
secondary. The general public typically views freight as a necessary evil, with people 
complaining about waiting at rail crossings or sharing roads with trucks and public 
agencies complaining about the damage trucks cause to a region’s roadways. While 
existing Federal regulations stipulate that freight is to be considered in local trans- 
portation planning, relatively few regions have successfully implemented freight 
projects through traditional planning approaches. 

Development of a better regional freight planning process requires both a mutual 
understanding of public and private sector perspectives and outreach by State and 
local transportation planners to the freight industry. Freight operators generally be- 
lieve that the transportation planning process is too slow to address their short- 
term, bottom-line needs, and therefore not worth their time and effort. Local trans- 
portation planners can help overcome this perception by soliciting the involvement 
of local freight operators in planning operational changes as part of Congestion 
Management System (CMS) initiatives. They can also do so through timely imple- 
mentation of small, non-controversial improvements like turning radii or signal tim- 
ing at key intersections identified by local freight operators. 

In addition, there is a need to provide strategic data, analysis, and information 
for decisionmakers in both the public and private sectors. In this regard, the work 
of the Freight Analysis Framework (FAF) serves as a bridge between the two 
groups. The private sector, which may be unwilling to share detailed commodity in- 
formation or operational strategies, can use the FAF to highlight the need for in- 
creased focus on freight, while the public sector can use the FAF to understand the 
growth of freight movements and its potential impact on both the local economy and 
its infrastructure. Maps generated using the FAF have been very useful in re- 
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directing the discussion from an “Us versus Them” mentality to a “We” based on 
a shared perception of the need to improve freight productivity. 


Responses by Jeffrey N. Shane to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question 1. Mr. Shane, in your testimony you mention a project involving the 
monitoring of containers from overseas as they travel to, and in, the United States. 

I assume that this relates to putting electronic devices which can be tracked by 
satellite onto sealed containers coming into the U.S. either by water, rail, or on 
trucks. These devices could be placed on the containers overseas or in other coun- 
tries, or at entry into the United States after inspection of the contents. Under this 
approach a container packed anywhere in the world and certified safe at that point 
can be tracked and delivered to a consignee in the U.S. with assurance it has not 
been tampered with enroute. 

The objective is to have a “real-time solution” that can be monitored in the appro- 
priate marine, rail, or other intermodal terminal. At first, this approach could be 
integrated into an overall regional approach where marine and rail terminals are 
interconnected and where appropriate governmental agencies such as Customs can 
also be connected. As other regions come on line this could expand to national cov- 
erage. These devices could be built into the locking device and could also indicate 
whether the container was opened prior to intended delivery. 

From a security standpoint the idea is, if an emergency situation arises, that law 
enforcement would be able to obtain a history of how containers were moved within 
the U.S., or to be able to locate a particular container in the U.S. In addition, this 
information could be very useful to the shipper and the intended recipient if there 
were unexpected delays. 

Would you explain your views on this approach? What would be the cost and lead 
time necessary to implement this concept to all containers entering or leaving the 
U.S.? 

Response. DOT has co-chaired with U.S. Customs two significant efforts to ad- 
dress the vulnerability posed by marine containers and other freight, also pulling 
together the expertise of other governmental and private sector stakeholders. Most 
notably have been our joint efforts on the Container Working Group (CWG) and Op- 
eration Safe Commerce (OSC), two important efforts that support the President’s 
National Strategy for Homeland Security. 

The Container Working Group has been an ongoing effort since December 2001. 
The working group explored the problem of improving container security through so- 
lutions offered by business practices, security technology, information technology, 
and international activities. They produced a report with a number of recommenda- 
tions in March, and they continue to pursue these recommendations. Key to these 
efforts will be the continued development of Intelligent Transportation Systems, the 
International Trade Data System, the U.S. Customs Automated Commercial Envi- 
ronment (ACE) System, and the implementation of G— 7AVCO standardized mes- 
sages and data sets. 

Operation Safe Commerce will complement the CWG by testing technology or 
process solutions offered by the private sector to improve supply chain security. OSC 
was initiated by a test of off-the-shelf technology to seal, track, and monitor a single 
container shipped from Slovakia to New Hampshire This is the test I mentioned 
during my testimony. It would be premature to assume, however, that this approach 
is the best answer since we haven’t yet embarked upon the more comprehensive set 
of OSC tests that we hope to fund in the coming months. 

We intend to continue rapid progress on both the CWG and OSC, and wherever 
possible, encourage multi-use systems that improve service quality for the transpor- 
tation system as well as security and safety. 

The costs for developing and implementing a secure container regime have yet to 
be determined given that we must first test what does or doesn’t work in real oper- 
ating environments. By encouraging the private sector to test out solution sets for 
container security through the OSC initiative, we will be able to identify what in 
fact works and what is cost effective to the government and the industry. Accord- 
ingly, the lead-time must be viewed as a series of incremental steps over a period 
of time as we incorporate security proven solutions into the world fleet of over 14 
million containers in active use today. 

Question 2. Since 9/11 there have been numerous studies and articles that have 
been written on the lack of knowledge we have on the contents and travel paths 
of goods in our country. Do you see this as a problem that needs to be rectified? 
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What can be done to make sure, at the very least, hazardous materials are being 
tracked? 

Response. Judicious application of emerging technology for certain high-risk haz- 
ardous materials, including technology designed to track and monitor shipments, 
can be an important security tool. Indeed, we have encouraged hazardous materials 
shippers and transporters to investigate the use of tracking or monitoring systems 
for enhancing hazardous materials transportation security. 

In a Security Advisory published in the Federal Register on February 14, 2002, 
dot’s Research and Special Programs Administration (RSPA) identified a number 
of actions that persons involved in the transportation of hazardous materials could 
take to enhance security and recommended actions commensurate with the level of 
threat posed by the specific hazardous material being transported. To improve en 
route security, RSPA recommended that shippers and carriers consider utilizing ad- 
vanced technology to track or protect shipments en route to their destinations. Such 
tracking technology could include satellite tracking or surveillance systems or could 
be as simple as frequent checks with drivers by cell phone to ensure everything is 
in order. 

In a May 2, 2002 NPRM RSPA proposed that shippers and carriers develop and 
implement security plans for certain high-risk shipments of hazardous materials. 
The security plan would be based on a risk assessment performed by the shipper 
or carrier to identify security risks and develop appropriate measures to reduce or 
eliminate risk. As proposed, a security plan must include measures to improve en 
route security, and such measures could include shipment tracking or monitoring 
systems. In addition, we proposed revisions to current shipping documentation re- 
quirements to assist law enforcement personnel to promptly ascertain the legitimacy 
of hazardous materials shipments during routine or random roadside inspections 
and to identify suspicious or questionable situations where additional investigation 
may be necessary. 

On July 16, 2002, RSPA and DOT’s Federal Motor Carrier Safety Administration 
(FMCSA) issued a joint ANPRM inviting comments on the feasibility of specific se- 
curity enhancements and the potential costs and benefits of deploying such enhance- 
ments. Security measures being considered include: escorts, vehicle tracking and 
monitoring systems, remote vehicle shut-offs, direct short-range communications, 
and notifications to State and local authorities. 

Finally, DOT has also undertaken an operational evaluation of cutting-edge com- 
munications and tracking technology, electronic seals, and biometric identification 
to evaluate their potential for enhancing security. 

If we find tracking or other methods to be effective, we will consider initiating 
appropriate regulatory actions. 

Question 3. Has the Department undertaken, or do you know of any studies that 
could be provided to the committee that discuss the benefits of improving rail cor- 
ridors to freight movement? 

Response. There has been growing interest in the possibility of alleviating re- 
gional transportation problems by improving rail corridors and eliminating critical 
rail bottlenecks. 

• AASHTO has prepared a “Freight Bottom Line” report that considers the na- 
tional implications of such an approach and finds that the benefits of public sector 
investment in rail corridors could be substantial. The report should be available 
from AASHTO soon. 

• The city of Chicago, all the major railroads and several other groups are devel- 
oping a plan to alleviate rail congestion in Chicago while also reducing highway con- 
gestion due to blocked grade crossings. This study is expected to identify a number 
of critical projects that will establish several high volume corridors through Chicago. 

• The Mid-Atlantic Rail Operations Study identified a $6.2 billion program of 
public and private investments to address choke points limiting the capacity of the 
rail system between Virginia and New York. 

• The State of Virginia has done a study of the potential for upgrading the rail 
lines that parallel 1-81 to alleviate the need to rebuild and expand that highway 
that is now very congested with trucks. In cooperation with the Federal Railroad 
Administration and the State of Tennessee, that study is being expanded to consider 
marketing issues so as to better estimate the service requirements and diversion po- 
tential from a rail improvement program. 

Question 4. We have heard that the Department does not have sufficient per- 
sonnel to effectively handle important issues of the freight community. I would be 
willing to work with DOT on this important matter. How can Congress assist the 
Department in ensuring that the mission and personnel of DOT are suited not only 
to providing mobility to the general public but to the freight community as well? 
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Response. The Department is committed to ensuring that freight has a “voice” in 
policy deliberations, legislative initiatives, and in resource commitments. Congress 
can further assist the Department in effectively handling issues important to the 
freight community by acting on the Administration’s request to establish an Under 
Secretary of Transportation Policy position as part of an overall restructuring of the 
Department’s policy apparatus. Within this new and elevated structure, we would 
be able to combine and enhance resources to ensure that freight issues are accorded 
their rightful attention and visibility, and are addressed on an even par with pas- 
senger issues. 


Statement of JayEtta Hecker, Director, Physical Infrastructure Issues, 
General Accounting Office 

Mr. Chairmen and members: We are pleased to be here today to discuss chal- 
lenges in defining the Federal role with respect to freight transportation issues. 
There are concerns that the projected increases in freight tonnage for all transpor- 
tation modes will place pressures on the marine, aviation, and highway transpor- 
tation systems. As a result, there is growing awareness of the need to view various 
transportation modes, and freight movement in particular, from an integrated 
standpoint, particularly for the purposes of developing and implementing a Federal 
investment strategy and considering alternative funding approaches. An intermodal 
perspective appears especially important as the Nation reacts to the increased secu- 
rity needs for transportation networks and as it plans for better, more efficient 
transportation for the future. At your request, we have done work focusing on the 
marine component of the national transportation system. 

My testimony today, which is based on our report^ that is being issued today, ad- 
dresses three topics: (1) the Federal funding approaches used for the marine trans- 
portation system as compared with the aviation and highway systems, (2) the 
amount of customs duties on imported goods shipped through the marine, aviation, 
and highway systems, and (3) a framework to assist the Congress as it considers 
future Federal investment decisions. Our recently completed work on marine trans- 
portation is based on our analysis of data collected from 15 Federal agencies that 
expended revenue on the various transportation systems and/or collected funds from 
users of the systems during fiscal years 1999 through 2001. We also collected data 
from the U.S. Customs Service on the amount of duty collected on commodities im- 
ported by the various transportation modes. We applied the estimates developed by 
the U.S. Census Bureau on the percent of collections attributable to water, sea, and 
land transportation modes to total customs duties collected by the U.S. Customs 
Service during fiscal years 1999 through 2001. To develop a framework to assist the 
Congress in making decisions about the Federal role in financing the marine trans- 
portation system, we built on prior GAO work on Federal investment approaches 
and managerial best practices and interviewed U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and 
Department of Transportation officials. See appendix I for a more detailed expla- 
nation of our scope and methodology. 

In summary: 

• The Federal approach for funding the marine transportation system relies 
heavily on general revenues, while the approach for funding the aviation and high- 
way systems relies almost exclusively on collections from users of the systems. Dur- 
ing fiscal years 1999 through 2001, funding for about 80 percent of the average $3.9 
billion expended each year on the marine transportation system came from the U.S. 
Treasury’s general fund. During the same period, nearly all of the $10 billion in 
Federal funds expended each year for the aviation system and the $25 billion in 
Federal funds expended each year for the highway system came from revenues gen- 
erated by users of those two systems. 

• During fiscal years 1999 through 2001, customs duties on imported goods 
transported through the transportation systems averaged $15 billion each year for 
the marine transportation system, $4 billion each year for the aviation system, and 
$900 million eacb year for the highway system. Customs duties are taxes on the 
value of imported goods and have traditionally been viewed as revenues to be used 
for the support of the general activities of the Federal Government. Unlike the col- 
lections based on the use of the highway and aviation systems, customs duties are 
paid by the importers of the teixed goods. Revenues from these duties are deposited 
into the U.S. Treasury’s general fund, and the majority of these revenues are used 
for the general support of Federal activities. To help finance improvements to the 


ifJ.S. General Accounting Office, Marine Transportation: Federal Financing and a Framework 
for Infrastructure Investments, GAO-02— 1033 (Washington, DC.: Sept. 9, 2002). 
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marine transportation system, some maritime stakeholders, such as port authori- 
ties, have suggested earmarking a portion of revenues generated from customs du- 
ties. Some customs duties are currently earmarked for specific purposes, such as ag- 
riculture and food programs. However, in that case, a portion of the duties on im- 
ports must be used to encourage the export and the domestic consumption of farm 
products and to reestablish farmers’ purchasing power — that is, for assisting mar- 
kets that are arguably adversely affected by the importation of goods. Further ear- 
marking of customs duties for new spending would have significant budget ramifica- 
tions in an already constrained Federal budget environment. 

• Diverse industry stakeholders believe that substantial new investments in the 
maritime infrastructure may be required from public and private sources because 
of an aging infrastructure, changes in the shipping industry, and increased concerns 
about security.^ A systematic framework would be helpful to decisionmakers as they 
consider the Federal Government’s purpose and role in providing funding for the 
system and as they develop a sound investment approach to guide Federal participa- 
tion. In examining Federal investment approaches across many national activities, 
we have identified four key components of such a framework — establishing national 
goals, defining the Federal role, determining appropriate funding tools, and evalu- 
ating performance — could potentially be applied to all transportation systems. 

• The first component — establishing national goals for the system — requires an 
in-depth understanding of the needs of the system and the relationship of the sys- 
tem to other transportation modes. For example, the efficient movement of freight 
often involves using several different transportation modes, making investment deci- 
sions, and developing coherent freight policies would logically need to occur while 
focusing on the entire transportation system rather than a single mode. 

• The second component — clearly defining the Federal role relative to other 
stakeholders — is important to help facilitate the planning and implementation of im- 
provements across modes and to better ensure that Federal participation supple- 
ments and enhances participation by others, rather than simply replacing their par- 
ticipation. 

• A third component — determining the funding tools and other approaches that 
will maximize the impact of any Federal investment — is important to help expand 
the capacity to leverage funding resources and to promote shared responsibilities. 
For example, in the $2.4 billion Alameda Corridor Program, State and local stake- 
holders had both a financial incentive to relieve congestion and the commitment and 
ability to bring financial resources to bear. 

• The final component ensures that a process is in place for evaluating perform- 
ance and accountability periodically so that defined goals, roles, and approaches can 
be reexamined and modified, as necessary. 

Background 

The nation’s surface transportation systems facilitate mobility through an exten- 
sive network of infrastructure and operators, as well as through the vehicles and 
vessels that permit passengers and freight to move within the system. Maintaining 
the systems is critical to sustaining America’s economic growth. This is especially 
important given that projected increases in freight tonnage will likely place pres- 
sures on these systems. According to the Federal Highway Administration, domestic 
and international freight tonnage across all surface modes will increase 41 percent, 
from 14.4 billion tons in 1998 to 20.3 billion tons in 2010. According to the forecasts, 
by 2010, 15.6 billion tons are projected to move by truck, a 44 percent increase; 3 
billion tons by rail, a 32 percent increase; and 1.5 billion tons by water, a 27 percent 
increase.® Some freight may be moved by more than one mode before reaching its 
destination, such as moving by ship for one segment of the trip, then by truck to 
its final destination. 

Over 95 percent of the U.S. overseas freight tonnage is shipped by sea. The 
United States accounts for 1 billion metric tons, or nearly 20 percent of the world’s 
oceanborne trade. As the world’s leading maritime trading nation, the United States 
depends on a vast marine transportation system. In addition to the economic role 
it plays, the system also has an important role in national defense; serves as an 
alternative transportation mode to roads and rails; and provides recreational value 
through boating, fishing, and cruises. 


®We did not systematically evaluate the claims regarding new infrastructure investments. Re- 
cent work has recognized the as yet undefined financial requirements for enhancing the security 
of ports. See U.S. General Accounting Office, Port Security: Nation Faces Formidable Challenges 
in Making New Initiatives Successful, GAO-02-993T (Washington, DC.: Aug. 5, 2002). 

3The Federal Highway Administration’s maritime freight projections do not include inter- 
national trade of bulk products and some inland domestic bulk shipments. 
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Traditionally, Federal participation in the maritime industry has been directed 
mainly at projects related to “waterside” issues, such as keeping navigation chan- 
nels open by dredging, icebreaking, or improving the system of locks and dams; 
maintaining navigational aids such as lighthouses or radio systems; and monitoring 
the movement of ships in and out of the nation’s coastal waters. Federal participa- 
tion has generally not extended to “landside” projects related to ports’ capabilities, 
such as building terminals or piers and purchasing cranes or other equipment to 
unload cargo.^ 

These traditional areas of Federal assistance are under pressure, according to a 
congressionally mandated report issued by the Department of Transportation in 
1999,® which cites calls to modernize aging structures and dredge channels to new 
depths to accommodate larger ships. Since this report, and in the aftermath of Sep- 
tember 11, the funding focus has further expanded to include greater emphasis on 
port security. Many of the security improvements will require costly outlays for in- 
frastructure, technology, and personnel. For example, when the Congress recently 
made $92.3 million in Federal funding available for port security as part of a sup- 
plemental appropriations bill,® the Transportation Security Administration received 
grant applications totaling almost $700 million.^ 

With growing system demands and increased security concerns, some stake- 
holders have suggested a different source of funding for the marine transportation 
system. For example, U.S. public port authorities have advocated increased Federal 
funding for harbor dredging. Currently, funding for such maintenance is derived 
from a fee on passengers and the value of imported and domestic cargo loaded and 
unloaded in U.S. ports. Ports and shippers would like to see funding for mainte- 
nance dredging come from the general fund instead, and there was legislation intro- 
duced in 1999 to do so.® Regarding funding for security, ports are seeking substan- 
tial Federal assistance to enhance security in the aftermath of the events of Sep- 
tember 11. In other work we have conducted on port security,® port and private-sec- 
tor officials have said that they believe combating terrorism is the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility and that, if additional security is needed, the Federal Govern- 
ment should provide or pay for it. 

Federal Approach to Financing the Marine Transportation System as Compared with 
the Aviation and Highway Systems 

Unlike the funding approach used for the aviation and highway transportation 
systems, which are primarily funded by collections from users of the systems, the 
commercial marine transportation system relies heavily on general tax revenue. For 
all three transportation systems, most of the revenue collected from users of the sys- 
tems was deposited into trust fund accounts. Figure 1 summarizes the expenditure 
and assessment comparisons across the three transportation systems. 

During fiscal years 1999 through 2001, Federal agencies expended an average of 
$3.9 billion each year on the marine transportation system with about 80 percent 
of the funding coming from the general revenues. During the same period. Federal 
agencies expended an average of $10 billion each year on the aviation system and 
$25 billion each year on the highway system. The vast majority of the funding for 
these expenditures came from trust fund accounts. (See app. ID: 


^One exception has been intermodal connections, such as rail or highway connections. The 
Federal Government has traditionally participated in funding such projects. 

^U.S. Department of Transportation, An Assessment of the U.S. Marine Transportation Sys- 
tem: A Report to Congress (Washington, DC.: September 1999). GAO did not verify the accuracy 
of the information contained in this report. 

^Although $93.3 million was made available in the supplemental appropriations bill, $1 mil- 
lion was authorized for administrative expenses. As of June 17, 2002, 77 grants for 144 ports 
security projects were awarded. 

'^The Transportation Security Administration, the Coast Guard, and the Maritime Adminis- 
tration reviewed applications under the Port Security Grants Program, which is based on the 
seaport security provisions contained in the Department of Defense and Emergency Supple- 
mental Appropriations for Recovery from and Response to Terrorist Attacks on the United 
States Act of 2002 (Pub. L. No. 107—117, H.R. Conference Report 107-350). An additional $105 
million was appropriated for the Port Security Grant Program as part of another supplemental 
appropriation act passed August 2, 2002 (Pub. L. No. 107-206). 

®H.R. 1260 was introduced, but not enacted, in the 106th Congress to repeal the Harbor 
Maintenance Tax and return to funding the costs of operating and maintaining Federal naviga- 
tion channels from general revenues. 

®U.S. General Accounting office, Port Security: Nation Faces Formidable Challenges in Mak- 
ing New Initiatives Successful, GAO-02-993T (Washington, DC.: Aug. 5, 2002). 
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Federal agencies collected revenue from assessments on users of all three trans- 
portation systems during fiscal years 1999 through 2001.^° Collections from assess- 
ments on system users during this period amounted to an average of $1 billion each 
year from marine transportation system users, $11 billion each year from aviation 
system users, and $34 billion each year from highway system users. Most of the col- 
lections for the three systems were deposited into trust funds that support the ma- 
rine, aviation, and highway transportation systems. (See app. III.) Trust funds 
that support the marine transportation system include the Harbor Maintenance 
Trust Fund and the Inland Waterways Trust Fund. Trust funds that support the 
aviation and highway transportation systems include the Airport and Airway Trust 
Fund and the Highway Trust Fund. 

Comparison by Transportation Modes of the Amount of Customs Duties Collected 

The Federal Government assesses customs duties on goods imported into the 
United States and the majority of these collections are deposited into the U.S. 
Treasury’s general fund to be used for the support of Federal activities. As can be 
seen in figure 2, the amounts from customs duties levied on imported goods carried 
through the marine transportation system are more than triple the combined 
amounts collected from customs duties levied on the goods carried through the avia- 
tion and highway systems. During fiscal years 1999 through 2001, customs duties 
on imported goods shipped through the transportation systems averaged $15.2 bil- 
lion each year for the marine transportation system, $3.7 billion for the aviation sys- 
tem, and $928 million for the highway system. (See app. IV for details on customs 
duty collections by year.): 

Some maritime stakeholders, particularly port owners and operators, have pro- 
posed using a portion of the customs duties for infrastructure improvements to the 
marine transportation system. They point out that the marine transportation sys- 
tem is generating billions of dollars in revenue, and some of these funds should be 
returned to maintain and enhance the system. However, unlike transportation ex- 
cise taxes, customs duties are taxes on the value of imported goods paid by import- 
ers and ultimately their consumers — not on the users of the system — and have tra- 
ditionally been viewed as revenues to be used for the support of the general activi- 
ties of the Federal Government. 

Notwithstanding the general trend, a portion of revenues from customs duties are 
currently earmarked for agriculture and food programs, migratory bird conservation, 
aquatic resources, and reforestation. it should be noted, however, that in these 
cases, some relationship exists between the goods being taxed and the uses for 
which the taxes are earmarked. Designating a portion of the remaining customs fees 
for maritime uses would not represent a new source of capital for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but rather it would be a draw on the general fund of the U.S. Treasury. 
This could lead to additional deficit financing, unless other spending were cut or 
taxes were increased. 

Systematic Framework Could Help Guide Decisions When Making Investment 
Choices for the Marine Transportation System 

Some maritime industry stakeholders have suggested that substantial new invest- 
ments in the maritime infrastructure by Federal, State, and local governments and 
by the private sector may be required because of an aging infrastructure, changes 


loSuch assessments include both user fees and excise taxes. User fees are charged to users 
for goods or services provided by, or activities regulated by, the Federal Government. User fees 
generally apply to activities that provide benefits to identifiable recipients and are normally re- 
lated to the cost of the goods or services provided. They may be paid into the general fund or, 
under specific statutory authority, may be made available to an agency carrying out the activity. 
User fees may also be collected through a tax such as an excise tax. Since these collections re- 
sult from the government’s sovereign powers, the proceeds are generally recorded as budget re- 
ceipts, not as offsetting collections. Excise taxes can also be dedicated to specific programs and 
agencies. 

^^Collections are deposited into the U.S. Treasury and can be used for the general support 
of Federal activities or may be earmarked by law for specific purposes and credited to a trust 
fund. A Federal trust fund is an accounting mechanism used to link earmarked receipts with 
the expenditures of those receipts. It is designated in law as a “trust” fund. 

^^Under Section 612c of Title 7, 30 percent of the gross receipts from customs duties are des- 
ignated for agricultural and food programs. Pursuant to 16 U.S.C. 3912, all duties on guns and 
ammunitions are credited to the Migratory Bird Conservation Fund and pursuant to 26 U.S.C. 
9504, duties on fishing tackle and yachts and pleasure craft are credited to the Sports Fish Res- 
toration Account of the Aquatic Resources Trust Fund. In addition, tariffs from wood and certain 
wood products are credited to the Reforestation Trust Fund up to a total of $30 million (16 
U.S.C. 1606(a)). 
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in the shipping industry, and increased concerns about security. These growing 
and varied demands for increased investments in the maritime transportation sys- 
tem heighten the need for a clear understanding about the Federal Government’s 
purpose and role in providing funding for the system and for a sound investment 
approach to guide Federal participation. In examining Federal investment ap- 
proaches across many national activities, we have found that issues such as these 
are best addressed through a systematic framework. As shown in figure 2, this 
framework has the following four components that potentially could be applied to 
all transportation systems: 

• Set national goals for the system. These goals, which would establish what 
Federal participation in the system is designed to accomplish, should be specific and 
measurable. 

• Define clearly what the Federal role should be relative to other stakeholders. 
This step is important to help ensure that Federal participation supplements and 
enhances participation by others, rather than simply replacing their participation. 

• Determine which funding tools and other approaches, such as alternatives to 
investment in new infrastructure, will maximize the impact of any Federal invest- 
ment. This step can help expand the capacity to leverage funding resources and pro- 
mote shared responsibilities. 

• Ensure that a process is in place for evaluating performance periodically so 
that defined goals, roles, and approaches can be reexamined and modified, as nec- 
essary. 

Establish National Goals to Guide Federal Participation 

An initial decision for Congress when evaluating Federal investments concerns 
the goals of the marine transportation system. Clearly defined national goals can 
serve as a basis for guiding Federal participation by charting a clear direction, es- 
tablishing priorities among competing issues, specifying the desired results, and lay- 
ing the foundation for such other decisions as determining how assistance will be 
provided. At the Federal level, measuring results for Federal programs has been a 
longstanding objective of the Congress. The Government Performance and Results 
Act of 1993 has become the primary legislative framework through which agencies 
are required to set strategic and annual goals that are based on national goals, 
measure performance, and report on the degree to which goals are met and on what 
actions are needed to achieve or modify goals that have not been met. Establishing 
clear goals and performance measures for the marine transportation system is crit- 
ical to ensuring both a successful and a fiscally responsible effort. 

Before national goals for the system can be established, however, an in-depth un- 
derstanding of the relationship of the system to other transportation modes is re- 
quired. Transportation experts highlight the need to view the system in the context 
of the entire transportation system in addressing congestion, mobility, and other 
challenges and, ultimately, investment decisions. For example, congestion challenges 
often occur where modes connect or should connect, such as ports where freight is 
transferred from one mode to another. The connections require coordination of more 
than one mode of transportation and cooperation among multiple transportation 
providers and planners. A systemwide approach to transportation planning and 
funding, as opposed to focus on a single mode or type of travel, could improve the 
focus on outcomes related to customer or community needs. 

Meaningful goal setting also requires a comprehensive understanding of the scope 
and extent of issues and priorities facing the marine transportation system. How- 
ever, there are clear signs that certain key issues and priorities are not yet under- 
stood well enough to establish meaningful goals for the system. For example, a com- 
prehensive analysis of the issues and problems facing the marine transportation 
system has not yet been completed.^® In setting goals for investment decisions, lead- 


did not systematically evaluate these claims regarding new infrastructure investments. 
Recent work has recognized the as yet undefined financial requirements for enhancing the secu- 
rity of ports. See U.S. General Accounting Office, Port Security: Nation Faces Formidable Chal- 
lenges in Making New Initiatives Successful, GAO-02-993T (Washington, DC.: Aug. 5, 2002). 
i^Pub. L. No. 103-62. 

^’^^The 1999 marine transportation system report identified a number of issues and problems 
facing the marine transportation system. These included increased dredging requirements to ac- 
commodate larger container ships, aging and limited capacity of lock and dam systems on inland 
waterways, and congestion due to ineffective intermodal connections. In January 2000, the Sec- 
retary of Transportation chartered the Marine Transportation System National Advisory Council 
to help implement the recommendations contained in a report issued by the Department of 
Transportation entitled An Assessment of the U.S. Marine Transportation System: A Report to 
Congress. An interagency committee was also established to facilitate implementation of the rec- 

Continued 
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ing organizations usually perform comprehensive needs assessments to obtain a 
clear understanding of the extent and scope of their issues, problems, and needs 
and, ultimately, to identify resources needed. These assessments should be results- 
oriented in that they determine what is needed to obtain specific outcomes rather 
than what is needed to maintain or expand existing capital stock, Developing such 
information is important for ensuring that goals are framed in an adequate context. 
The call by many ports for Federal assistance in dredging channels or harbors to 
50 feet is an example. Dredging to 50 feet allows a port to accommodate the largest 
of the container ships currently being constructed and placed in service. However, 
developing the capacity to serve such ships is no guarantee that companies with 
such ships will actually choose to use a port. Every port’s desire to be competitive 
by having a 50-foot channel could thus lead to a situation in which the Nation as 
a whole has an overcapacity for accommodating larger ships. The result, at least for 
the excess capacity, would signal an inefficient use of Federal resources that might 
have been put to better use in other ways. 

Define the Federal Role Relative to Other Stakeholders 

Establishing the roles of the Federal, State, and local governments and private 
entities will help to ensure that goals can be achieved. The Federal Government is 
only one of many stakeholders in the marine transportation system. While these 
various stakeholders may all be able to share a general vision of the system, they 
are likely to diverge in the priorities and emphasis they place on specific goals. For 
example, the Federal Government, with its national point of view, is in a much dif- 
ferent position than a local port intensely involved in head-to-head competition with 
other ports for the business of shipping companies or other businesses. For a port, 
its own infrastructure is paramount, while the Federal Government’s perspective is 
focused on the national and broader public interest. 

Since there are so many stakeholders involved with the marine transportation 
system, achieving national goals for the system hinges on the ability of the Federal 
Government to forge effective partnerships with nonFederal entities. Decision mak- 
ers have to balance national goals with the unique needs and interests of all non- 
Federal stakeholders in order to leverage the resources and capabilities that reside 
within State and local governments and the private sector. Future partnering 
among key maritime stakeholders may take on a different form as transportation 
planners begin focusing across transportation modes in making investment decisions 
instead of making investment decisions for each mode separately. The Alameda Cor- 
ridor Program in the Los Angeles area provides an example of how effective 
partnering allowed the capabilities of the various stakeholders to be more fully uti- 
lized. Called the Alameda Corridor because of the street it parallels, the program 
created a 20-mile, $2.4 billion railroad express line connecting the ports of Los An- 
geles and Long Beach to the transcontinental rail network east of downtown Los 
Angeles. The express line eliminates approximately 200 street-level railroad cross- 
ings, relieving congestion and improving freight mobility for cargo. This project 
made substantial use of local stakeholders’ ability to raise funds. While the Federal 
Government participated in the cost, its share was only about 20 percent of the total 
cost, most of which was in the form of a loan rather than a grant. 

Just as partnerships offer opportunities, they also pose risks based upon the dif- 
ferent interests reflected by each stakeholder. While gaining the opportunity to le- 
verage the resources and capabilities of partners, each of these nonFederal entities 
has goals and priorities that are independent of the Federal Government. For the 
Federal Government, there is concern that State and local governments may not 
share the same priorities for use of the Federal funds. This may result in non- 
Federal entities replacing or “supplanting” their previous levels of commitment in 
areas with new Federal resources. For example, in the area of port security, there 
is a significant funding need at the local level for overtime pay for police and secu- 
rity guards. Given the degree of need, if more Federal funding was made available, 
local interests might push to apply Federal funding in this way, thereby transfer- 
ring a previously local function to the Federal arena. In moving toward Federal cov- 
erage of basic public services, the Congress and Federal officials would be substan- 
tially expanding the Federal role. 


ommendations in the report. Recognizing the need to thoroughly analyze the issues and prob- 
lems facing the marine transportation system, the interagency committee is in the process of 
seeking contract support for a comprehensive analysis assessing the future needs and funding 
of the marine transportation system. 

i®U.S. General Accounting Office, U.S. Infrastructure: Funding Trends and Federal Agencies’ 
Investment Estimates, GAO— 01-986T (Washington, DC.: July 23, 2001). 
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Develop Funding Tools and Other Approaches That Maximize the Federal Return 

When evaluating Federal investments, a careful choice of the approaches and 
funding tools that would best leverage Federal funds in meeting identified goals 
should be made. A well-designed funding approach can help encourage investment 
by other stakeholders and maximize the application of limited Federal dollars. An 
important step in selecting the appropriate approach is to effectively harness the fi- 
nancial capabilities of local, State, and private stakeholders. The Alameda Corridor 
Program is a good example. In this program. State and local stakeholders had both 
a financial incentive to relieve congestion and the commitment and ability to bring 
financial resources to bear. Some other ports may not have the same level of finan- 
cial incentives or capabilities to undertake projects largely on their own. For exam- 
ple, in studjdng the extent to which Florida ports were able to implement a set of 
security requirements imposed by the State, we found that some ports were able to 
draw on more financial resources than others, based on such factors as size, eco- 
nomic climate, and funding base.^'^ While such information would be valuable in 
crafting Federal assistance, it currently is largely unavailable. Relatively little is 
known about the extent of State, local, and private-sector funding resources across 
the country. 

The Federal Government has a variety of funding tools potentially available for 
use such as grants, direct loans, loan guarantees, tax expenditures, and user fees. 
Through cost sharing and other arrangements, the Federal Government can use 
these approaches to help ensure that Federal funds supplement — and not sup- 
plant — funds from other stakeholders. For example, an effective use of funding tools, 
with appropriate nonFederal matches and incentives, can be valuable in imple- 
menting a national strategy to support Federal port investments, without putting 
the government in the position of choosing winners or losers. 

Federal approaches can take other forms besides those that relate specifically to 
making funding available. These following approaches allow increased output with- 
out making major capital investments: 

• Demand management. Demand management is designed to reduce travel at 
the most congested times and on the most congested routes. One demand manage- 
ment strategy involves requiring users to pay more to use congested parts of the 
system during such periods, with the idea that the charge will provide an incentive 
for some users to shift their use to a less congested time or to less congested routes 
or transportation modes. On inland waterways, for example, congestion pricing for 
locks — that is, charging a toll during congested periods to reflect the additional cost 
of delay that a vessel imposes on other vessels — might be a way to space out de- 
mand on the system. Many economists generally believe that such surcharges or 
tolls enhance economic efficiency by making operators take into account the external 
costs they impose on others in deciding when, where, and how to travel. 

• Technology improvements. Instead of making extensive modifications to infra- 
structure such as locks and dams, it may be possible to apply Federal investments 
to technology that makes the existing system more efficient. For example, techno- 
logical improvements may be able to help barges on the inland waterways navigate 
locks in inclement weather, thereby reducing delays on the inland waterway system. 

• Maintenance and rehabilitation. Enhancing capacity of existing infrastructure 
through increased maintenance and rehabilitation is an important supplement to, 
and sometimes a substitute for, building new infrastructure. Maintenance and reha- 
bilitation can improve the speed and reliability of passenger and freight travel, 
thereby optimizing capital investments. 

Management and operation improvements. Better management and operation of 
existing infrastructure may allow the existing transportation system to accommo- 
date additional travel without having to add new infrastructure. For example, the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers is investigating the possibility of automating the op- 
eration of locks and dams on the inland waterways to reduce congestion at bottle- 
necks. 

Examining Outcomes to Determine the Effectiveness of Investments 

Regardless of the tools selected, results should be evaluated and lessons learned 
should be incorporated into the decisionmaking process. Evaluating the effectiveness 
of existing or proposed Federal investment programs could provide decisionmakers 
with valuable information for determining whether intended benefits have been 
achieved and whether goals, responsibilities, and approaches should be modified. 


^'^U.S. General Accounting Office, Port Security: Nation Faces Formidable Challenges in Mak- 
ing New Initiatives Successful, GAO-02-993T (Washington, DC.: Aug. 5, 2002). 
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Such evaluations are also useful for better ensuring accountability and providing in- 
centives for achieving results. 

Leading organizations that we have studied have stressed the importance of de- 
veloping performance measures and linking investment decisions and their expected 
outcomes to overall strategic goals and objectives.^® Hypothetically, for example, one 
goal for the marine transportation system might be to increase throughput (that is, 
the volume of cargo) that can be transported through a particular lock and dam sys- 
tem on the nation’s inland waterways. A performance measure to gauge the results 
of an investment for this goal might be the increased use (such as number of barges 
passing through per hour) that results from this investment and the economic bene- 
fits associated with that increase. 

In summary, Mr. Chairmen, the projected increases in freight tonnage will likely 
place pressures on the nation’s surface transportation systems. Maintaining these 
systems is critical to sustaining America’s economic growth. Therefore, there is a 
need to view various transportation modes from an integrated standpoint, particu- 
larly for the purposes of developing and implementing a Federal investment strat- 
egy and alternative funding approaches. In such an effort, the framework of goals, 
roles, tools, and evaluation can be particularly helpful — not only for marine trans- 
portation funding, but for other modes as well. 

Mr. Chairmen, this concludes my testimony. I will be happy to respond to any 
questions you or other members may have. 


Appendix I: Scope and Methodology 

To determine the amount of Federal expenditures to support the commercial ma- 
rine, aviation, and highway transportation systems and the amount of collections 
from Federal assessments on the users of these systems for fiscal years 1999, 2000, 
and 2001, we reviewed prior GAO reports and other relevant documents, and inter- 
viewed officials from the Office of Management and Budget and various industry 
representatives. On the basis of this determination, we contacted 15 Federal agen- 
cies and asked them to provide information on the expenditures^® and collections^^ 
that were specific to the transportation systems, relying on each agency to identify 
expenditures and collections related to activities that support the transportation 
systems. In addition, we also received data from the U.S. Customs Service on the 
amount of duty collected on commodities imported by the transportation modes. The 
U.S. Customs Service provided estimates, developed by the U.S. Census Bureau, on 
the percent of collections that were attributable to water, sea, and land transpor- 
tation modes. We applied these percentages to the total customs duties collected for 
fiscal years 1999, 2000, and 2001 provided by the U.S. Customs Service to compute 
the amount of total customs duties collected by the marine, aviation, and highway 
transportation systems each year. 

We performed limited reasonableness tests on the data by comparing the data 
with the actual trust fund outlays contained in the budget of the U.S. Government 
for fiscal years 2001, 2002, and 2003. Although we had each agency validate the 
data provided, we did not verify agency expenditures and collections. 

To identify initial considerations that could help the Congress in addressing 
whether to change the scope or nature of Federal investments in the marine trans- 
portation system, we conducted a review of prior GAO reports and other relevant 
studies to identify managerial best practices in establishing strategic plans and Fed- 
eral investment approaches. We also interviewed U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and 
Department of Transportation officials to obtain information on the current state of 
the commercial marine transportation system, the ability of the system to keep pace 
with growing demand, and activities that are under way to assess the condition and 
capacity of the infrastructure. Our work was carried out from January 2002 to Sep- 
tember 2002 in accordance with generally accepted government auditing standards. 


i®U.S. General Accounting Office, Executive Guide: Leading Practices in Capital Decision- 
Making, GAO/AIMD-99-32 (Washington, DC.: Dec. 1998). 

i^Noncommercial activities, to include Coast Guard missions such as search and rescue and 
drug and migrant interdiction, as well as recreational activities, were excluded from our review 
as our focus was on the commercial marine transportation system. 

2®For the purposes of this report, expenditures are outlays to pay Federal obligations identi- 
fied by the agency for each fiscal year to support these systems, but may include payments for 
obligations incurred in previous fiscal years. 

^lAssessment collections are fees and taxes paid by users of a system that were identified 
by the agencies and may include revenues credited to Federal funds, offsetting collections, and 
offsetting revenue. 
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Appendix II: Expenditures for the Marine, Aviation, and Highway 
Transportation Systems by Source of Funds (Fiscal Years 1999-2001) 

Federal agencies spent an average of $3.9 billion annually on the marine trans- 
portation system, $10 billion annually on the aviation system, and $25 billion annu- 
ally on the highway system. Whereas the primary source of funding for the marine 
transportation system is general tax revenues, the vast majority of Federal funding 
invested in both the aviation and highway systems came from assessments on users 
of the systems. During the 3-year period, general revenues were the funding source 
for 80 percent of the expenditures for the marine transportation system. In contrast, 
assessments on system users were the funding source for 88 percent of the amount 
spent on the aviation system and nearly 100 percent of the amount spent on the 
highway system. 


Table 1: Total Expenditures tor the Marine, Aviation, and Highway Transportation Systems 
Summarized by the Source ot Funds (Fiscal Years 1999 — 2001) 
dollars In millions 


Sources of funds 

1999 

2000 

2001 

Average 

Marine Transportation System 

General revenues 

Revenue from system users' 

$3,250 

467 

$2,994 

902 

$3,117 

876 

$3,120 

748 


$3,717 

$3,896 

$1,007 

9,438 

$3,993 

$1,070 

9,963 

$3,868 

$1,015 

9,270 

Aviation Transportation System 

General revenues 

Revenue from system users' 

$969 

8,410 


$9,379 

$10,445 

$68 

25,031 

$11,033 

$116 

27,231 

$10,285 

$91 

24,997 

Highway Transportation System 

General revenues 

Revenue from system users' 

$90 

22,730 

Total Highway Transportation System 

$22,820 

$25,099 

$27,347 

$25,088 


Note: Figures are nominal and have not been adjusted for inflation, 
includes trust fund and reimbursable agency accounts. 

Source: GAO analysis of data provided by agencies that expended funds 


Appendix III: Distribution of Amounts Collected from Users of the 
Transportation Systems (Fiscal Years 1999-2001) 

Federal agencies collected an average of $1 billion annually from users of the ma- 
rine transportation system, $11.1 billion annually from users of the aviation system, 
and $33.7 billion annually from users of the highway system. For all three transpor- 
tation systems, most of the collections were deposited into trust fund accounts. Dur- 
ing the 3-year period, 85 percent of the amounts collected from marine transpor- 
tation system users, 94 percent of the amounts collected from aviation system users, 
and nearly 100 percent of the amounts collected from highway system users were 
deposited into trust fund accounts. 

Table 2: Amounts Collected trom Marine, Aviation, and Highway Transportation System Users and 
Accounts Receiving the Collection (Fiscal Years 1999 — 2001) 
dollars In millions 


Source of funds 


Marine Transportation System 

General fund 

Trust fund accounts 

Reimbursable agency acounts 

Total Marine Transportation System 

Aviation Transportation System 

General fund 

Trust fund accounts 


1999 

2000 

2001 

Average 

$93 

$97 

$99 

$96 

741 

857 

891 

830 

41 

51 

54 

49 

$875 

$1,005 

$1,044 

$975 

$421 

$437 

$466 

$441 

11,663 

9,860 

9,581 

10,368 
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Table 1 -. Amounts Collected trom Marine, Aviation, and Highway Transportation System Users and 
Accounts Receiving the Collection (Fiscal Years 1999 — 2001) — Continued 
dollars In millions 


Source of funds 1999 2000 2001 Average 


Reimbursable agency acounts 236 255 265 252 


Total Aviation Transportation System $12,320 $10,552 $10,312 $11,061 

Highway Transportation System 

General revenues $1 $2 $2 $2 

Trust fund aocounts 32,255 35,134 33,683 33,691 

Reimbursable agency acounts 24 24 22 23 


Total Highway Transportation System $32,280 $35,160 $33,707 $33,716 


Note: Figures are nominal and have not been adjusted for inflation. 

Source: GAO analysis of data provided by agencies that expended funds 

Appendix IV: Amount Collected From Customs Duties on Commodities 
Transported on the Transportation Systems (Fiscal Years 1999-2001) 

Unlike the fees and teixes on users that are earmarked to support the transpor- 
tation systems, customs duties are not an assessment on the system; rather, duties 
are assessed on imported goods transported by the systems. The majority of customs 
duties collected are deposited in the U.S. Treasury’s general fund for the general 
support of Federal activities.^^ On average, the Customs Service reported $19.8 bil- 
lion collected annually for commodities imported by the transportation modes, with 
nearly 80 percent collected from the marine system. 


Table 3: Amount of Customs Duties Collected for Commodities Transported on the Marine, 
Aviation, and Highway Transportation Systems, Fiscal Years 1999 through 2001 
dollars In millions 


Transportation System 


Marine 

Aviation 

Highway! 

Total custom duties collected 


1999 


2000 


2001 

Percent 

Average 

Amount 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

$14,310 

75 

$15,624 

76 

$15,637 

79 

$15,190 

3,577 

19 

4,053 

20 

3,371 

17 

3,667 

1,168 

6 

880 

4 

735 

4 

928 

$19,055 


$20,557 


$19,743 


$19,785 


Note: Figures are nominal and have not been adjusted for inflation, 
includes amounts collected by rail. 

Source: GAO computations based on data provided by the U.S. Customs Service. 


Responses by JayEtta Hecker to Additional Questions from Senator Reid 

Question. In your statement, you emphasize the importance of a more system- 
wide approach to Federal transportation programs-and in particular, focus on pro- 
moting intermodal approaches to meeting the rapidly growing requirements for 
freight infrastructure. You also proposed use of a framework to assist in refining 
Federal transportation policies focusing on national goals, defining roles of the many 
public and private stakeholders, selecting appropriate government tools to best le- 
verage Federal resources, and evaluating performance of programs and policies. Can 
you discuss how this framework might assist the Congress in defining and devel- 
oping a coherent national freight policy-and challenges and options that should be 
considered during the forthcoming reauthorization of the Transportation Equity Act 
for the 21st Century (TEA-21)? 


^^Under Section 612 of Title 7, about 30 percent of the gross receipts from customs duties 
are designated for agricultural and food programs. In addition, pursuant to 16 U.S.C. 3912, all 
duties on guns and ammunitions go to the Migratory Bird Conservation Fund and pursuant to 
26 U.S.C. 9504, duties on fishing tackle and yachts and pleasure craft go to the Sports Fish 
Restoration account of the Aquatic Resources Trust Fund. Tllso, tariffs from wood and certain 
wood products are transferred to the Reforestation Trust Fund up to a total of $30 million (16 
U.S.C. 1606(a)). 
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Response. Moving toward a coherent national freight policy requires solutions 
that cut across modes and better prepare the Nation for the ever-expanding growth 
of international trade. Responding to that challenge requires evaluating the per- 
formance of existing legislation and programs in promoting an efficient intermodal 
freight transportation industry, establishing the promotion of an efficient intermodal 
freight industry as a national goal, defining the Federal role relative to other stake- 
holders, and developing funding tools and other approaches that maximize the re- 
turn on the Federal investment. An elaboration of each component of this frame- 
work follows: 

Evaluation of Performance of Existing Legislative Framework and Programs in Pro- 
moting an Efficient Intermodal Freight Transportation Industry 

Evaluating the results of Federal investment programs and incorporating lessons 
learned into the decisionmaking process could provide decisionmakers with valuable 
information for determining whether intended benefits have been achieved and 
whether goals, responsibilities, and approaches should be modified. Such evalua- 
tions are also useful for better ensuring accountability and providing incentives for 
achieving results. For example, one goal for the marine transportation system might 
be to increase throughput (the volume of cargo) that can be transported through a 
particular lock and dam system on the nation’s inland waterways. A performance 
measure to gauge the results of an investment for this goal might be the increased 
capacity that results from this investment and the economic benefits associated with 
that increase. Assessing progress in achieving this goal is, therefore, dependent on 
carrying out analyses of accurate and complete data. 

Establishing Promotion of an Effieient Intermodal Freight Industry as a National 
Goal to Guide Federal Participation 

There appears to be substantial consensus that promoting an efficient intermodal 
freight industry should be a central national goal for reauthorization of the core 
transportation legislation. The challenge is how to make such language more inte- 
gral to the future structure and performance of transportation programs. One shift 
would be to consider articulation of a national goal related to freight/intermodal 
transportation in performance terms — and to structure revised or new programs 
around specific performance goals. 

Clearly, in setting national goals and defining outcomes, the explicit focus would 
be on a system-wide, rather than mode-specific approach to transportation planning 
and funding and could include a focus on outcomes that users — both freight and 
passengers, both intercity and local — desire from the transportation system.^ The 
key for achieving the goals, regardless of how detailed, is to align the goal with the 
roles of the various stakeholders and the funding approaches selected. For example, 
a performance oriented funding system could be developed in which the Federal 
Government would first define certain national interests of the transportation sys- 
tem — such as identifying freight corridors of importance to the national economy — 
then set national performance standards for those systems that States and localities 
must meet. Federal funds would be distributed to those entities that are addressing 
national interests and established standards. Any Federal funds remaining after 
meeting the performance standards could then be used for whatever transportation 
purpose the State or locality deems most appropriate to achieve State or local mobil- 
ity goals. 

Another feature of performance goals could include a focus on congestion, which 
is increasingly affecting travel times and the reliability of transportation systems. 
In the aggregate, congestion results in thousands of hours of delay every day, which 
can translate into costs such as lost productivity and increased fuel consumption. 
In addition, a decrease in travel reliability imposes costs on the traveler in terms 
of raising the cost of moving goods resulting in higher prices for consumers. While 
there is some evidence that freight transportation costs related to managing busi- 
ness operations have decreased as a percentage of gross national product (indicating 
that producers and manufacturers adjust to transportation supply by switching 
modes or altering delivery schedules to avoid delays and resulting cost increases), 
these adaptations by businesses represent economic inefficiencies that can be very 
costly. Increasing congestion can cause businesses to avoid a substantial number of 
trips that might result in a corresponding loss of the benefits of those trips. 

National goals for the transportation system could also recognize that the concept 
of capacity is broader than just the physical characteristics of the transportation 
network (e.g., the number of lane-miles of road or locks on a waterway). The capac- 


^U.S. General Accounting Office, Surface and Maritime Transportation: Developing Strategies 
for Enhancing Mobility: A National Challenge, GAO-02-775, (Washington, DC: Aug. 2002). 
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ity of transportation systems is also determined by how well they are managed and 
operated. Evidence has mounted that congestion on highways was in part due to 
poor management of traffic flows on the connectors between highways and poor 
management in clearing roads that are blocked due to accidents, inclement weather, 
or construction. For example, in the 75 metropolitan areas studied by the Texas 
Transportation Institute, 54 percent of annual vehicle delays in 2000 were due to 
incidents such as breakdowns or crashes. In addition, the Oak Ridge National Lab- 
oratory reported that, nationwide, significant delays are caused by work zones on 
highways; poorly timed traffic signals; and snow, ice, and fog.^ 

Another dimension of sound and efficient transportation systems that could be de- 
fined in national goals is the recognition of full life-cycle costs and benefits of var- 
ious transportation programs, and building that concept into system-wide transpor- 
tation planning and funding. Cost-benefit frameworks that transportation agencies 
currently use to evaluate various transportation projects could be more comprehen- 
sive in considering a wider array of social and economic costs and benefits, recog- 
nizing transportation systems’ links to each other and to other social and financial 
systems. A model worthy of exploration is the Federal Transit Administration New 
Starts Program, where projects compete nationally, and are all scored not only for 
their projected transportation benefits but also for their effectiveness in assuring 
provisions are made to cover the long term operational costs of the system. 

Defining the Federal Role Relative to Other Stakeholders 

A central challenge of developing and refining national transportation policies and 
programs, particularly relative to freight transportation, is the intersection of public 
and private interests. A specific role issue surrounding development and refinement 
of a national freight transportation policy is the Federal vs. the State and local role 
in selecting and prioritizing freight projects. The structure of the core highway and 
transit programs since passage of the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency 
Act of 1991 (ISTEA) is to delegate decisionmaking and project prioritization to 
States and metropolitan planning organizations (MPOs). Because control of trans- 
portation investment decisions has been delegated to State and local governments, 
freight projects funded through programs such as the Congestion Mitigation and Air 
Quality Program (CMAQ), the National Highway System (NHS), and the Surface 
Transportation Program (STP) have to be identified as priorities within the State 
and MPO planning processes. In contrast. Federal discretionary grant programs 
such as the National Corridor Planning and Development and Coordinated Border 
Infrastructure programs (Borders and Corridors programs) provides funds over and 
above the annual State highway apportionment. Therefore, to address the role 
issues, congressional action could be guided by assessment of the relative strengths 
and weaknesses of programs that require freight projects to be identified as prior- 
ities within the State and MPO-led planning processes (CMAQ, NHS, and STP) rel- 
ative to the experience with programs funded with resources over and above the reg- 
ular formula allocations to the States (Borders and Corridors programs). 

The diverse proposals put forth by various freight interests range from expanding 
eligibility and funding of any or all of these existing programs to numerous pro- 
posals for new freight set-aside programs. Thus, a central decision point for the Con- 
gress in defining a national freight policy is determination of the extent to which 
incentives can be refined sufficiently to enable local transportation planning to re- 
flect national interests and priorities for intermodal freight needs or whether a di- 
rectly federally administered program holds greater promise to efficiently meet the 
critical needs of this key segment of the transportation industry. 

Developing Funding Tools and Other Approaehes That Maximize the Return on the 
Federal Investment 

Our recent mobility report on strategies for enhancing mobility identified the need 
for using a full range of tools to achieve desired mobility outcomes, providing more 
financing options, and developing additional revenue sources.^ While new construc- 
tion may hold some promise to ease congestion in certain bottlenecks, it is not al- 
ways a viable solution due to cost, land, regulatory, or administrative constraints. 
Thus, balanced attention and priority needs to be given to using noncapital alter- 
natives to meet capital investment needs. In December 1998, GAO reported that 
leading private sector and public organizations consider just such alternatives in 


^S.M. Chin, O. Franzede, D.L. Greene, H.L. Hwang, and R. Gibson, Temporary Losses of Ca- 
pacity Study and Impacts on Performance, Report No. ORNL/TM— 2002/3 (Oak Ridge, TN: Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, May 2002). 

3U.S. General Accounting Office, Surface and Maritime Transportation: Developing Strategies 
for Enhancing Mobility: A National Challenge, GAO-02-775, (Washington, DC: Aug. 2002). 
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their capital decisionmaking process."* These alternatives can include (1) improving 
the management and operation of the existing system by increasing corrective and 
preventative maintenance and rehabilitation and (2) managing or reducing travel 
demand through pricing incentives. For example, capacity can be enhanced by per- 
forming needed maintenance on existing transportation systems to improve the 
speed and reliability of passenger as well as freight travel. In addition, investing 
in Intelligent Transportation Systems — technologies that enhance the safety, effi- 
ciency, and effectiveness of the transportation network — can serve as another way 
of increasing capacity and mobility without making major capital investments.® Fi- 
nally, instituting tolls or fees during peak travel times may lead people to schedule 
recreational trips or move freight during less congested times or by alternate routes. 

Regarding financing, the current system of financing surface and maritime trans- 
portation projects limits options for addressing mobility challenges. Separate fund- 
ing for each mode at the Federal, State, and local level can make it difficult to con- 
sider possible efficient and effective ways for enhancing mobility. Providing more 
flexibility in funding across modes could help address this limitation. Transportation 
experts have also expressed concern that “earmarking” or designation by the Con- 
gress of Federal funds for particular transportation projects bypasses traditional 
planning processes used to identify the highest priority projects, thus potentially 
limiting transportation agencies’ options for addressing the most severe mobility 
challenges. Bypassing transportation planning processes can also result in logical 
connections or interconnections between projects being overlooked. 

The public sector could expand support for alternative financing mechanisms to 
access new sources of capital and stimulate additional investment in surface and 
maritime transportation infrastructure. These mechanisms include both newly 
emerging and existing financing techniques such as providing credit assistance to 
State and local governments for capital projects and using tax policy to provide in- 
centives to the private sector for investing in surface and maritime transportation 
infrastructure. However, these mechanisms currently provide only a small portion 
of the total funding that is needed for capital investment and are not, by them- 
selves, a major strategy for addressing mobility challenges. Furthermore some of 
these mechanisms, such as Grant Anticipation Revenue Vehicles, could create dif- 
ficulties for State and local agencies to address future transportation problems, be- 
cause agencies would be reliant on future Federal revenues to repay the bonds.® 

Finally, a key issue is how Federal revenues are raised and what level of funding 
is targeted. New or increased taxes or other fees imposed on the freight sector, while 
never an attractive option, could also help fund mobility improvements. For exam- 
ple, one way to raise revenue for funding mobility improvements would be to in- 
crease taxes on heavy trucks that move freight. According to FHWA, heavy trucks 
(weighing over 55,000 pounds) cause a disproportionate amount of damage to the 
nation’s highways and have not paid a corresponding share for the cost of pavement 
damage they cause. 

Better aligning sources of revenues or user fees with actual use and damage, in- 
cluding contributions to congestion and pollution, hold promise to not only provide 
a source of revenue, but to promote more efficient use of congested infrastructure. 
Congestion is in part due to inefficient pricing of the infrastructure because users — 
whether they are drivers on a highway or barge operators moving through a lock — 
do not pay the full costs they impose on the system and on other users for their 
use of the system. If travelers and freight carriers had to pay a higher cost for using 
transportation systems during peak periods to reflect the full costs they impose, 
they would have an incentive to avoid or reschedule some trips and to load vehicles 
more fully, resulting in less congestion. 


*U.S. General Accounting Office, Executive Guide: Leading Practices in Capital Decision-Mak- 
ing, GAO/AIMD-99-32, (Washington, DC: Dec. 1998). 

^Intelligent transportation systems include technologies that improve traffic flow by adjusting 
traffic flow on highways; facilitating traffic flow at toll plazas; alerting emergency management 
services to the locations of crashes; increasing the efficiency of transit fare payment systems; 
and other actions. 

®U.S. General Accounting Office, Transportation Infrastructure: Alternative Financing Mecha- 
nisms for Surface Transportation, GAO-02-1126T, (Washington, DC: Sept. 25, 2002). In addi- 
tion, a broad review of the performance of Innovative Finance alternatives has recently been 
released by a FHWA contractor. See Performance Review of U.S. DOT Innovative Finance Initia- 
tives, Cambridge Systematics, Inc., July 2002. 
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Responses of JayEtta Hecker to Additional Questions from Senator Reid 
AND Senator Jeffords 

Question 1. Freight transportation is expected to double in the next 20 years. This 
increase in freight traffic will occur at the same time that congestion on our roads 
is already at levels many of us consider unacceptable. Clearly, capacity issues have 
to be at the top of our list as we bepn to reauthorize our surface transportation 
programs. However, in addition to building new physical capacity, we will need to 
seek ways to squeeze more out of our existing transportation infrastructure through 
intelligent transportation systems, better operations, and perhaps a more efficient 
mix of transportation choices. Please give your thoughts on what we can do when 
we reauthorize Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) to get the 
most efficient use out of our transportation infrastructure. 

Response. Our recent work on surface and maritime transportation mobility pro- 
vides insight on several strategies that offer promise for enhancing the efficiency of 
the transportation infrastructure and addressing mobility challenges, especially 
growing congestion.'^ We developed these strategies based upon expert opinion 
drawn from two panels of surface and maritime transportation experts that we con- 
vened in April 2002. These strategies include: 

Strategy 1: Encourage the development of transportation planning and funding 
systems that focus on the entire surface and maritime transportation system rather 
than on specific modes or types of travel to achieve desired mobility outcomes. Some 
examples of alternative planning and funding systems include the following: 

• Performance-oriented funding system. The Federal Government would define 
certain national interests of the transportation system, set national performance 
standards for those systems, and distribute Federal funds to entities that address 
national interests and meet the performance standards. 

• Federal financial reward-based system. Federal support would reward those 
States or localities that apply Federal money to gain efficiencies in their transpor- 
tation systems, or tie transportation projects to land use and other local policies to 
achieve community and environmental goals, as well as mobility goals. 

• System with different Federal matching criteria for different types of expendi- 
tures that might reflect Federal priorities. For example, if infrastructure preserva- 
tion became a higher national priority than building new capacity, matching re- 
quirements could be changed to a 50 percent Federal share for building new phys- 
ical capacity and an 80 percent Federal share for preservation. 

• System in which State and local governments pay for a larger share of trans- 
portation projects, which might provide them with incentives to invest in more cost- 
effective projects. Reducing the Federal match for projects in all modes may give 
States and localities more fiscal responsibility for projects they are planning. If cost 
savings resulted, these entities might have more funds available to address other 
mobility challenges. Making Federal matching requirements equal for all modes 
may avoid creating incentives to pursue projects in one mode that might be less ef- 
fective than projects in other modes. 

Strategy 2: Use a full range of techniques to achieve desired mobility outcomes. 
The techniques that offer promise for achieving more efficient use of the transpor- 
tation infrastructure are as follows: 

• Increase infrastructure maintenance and rehabilitation. An emphasis on en- 
hancing capacity from existing infrastructure through increased corrective and pre- 
ventive maintenance and rehabilitation is an important supplement to, and some- 
times a substitute for, building new infrastructure. Maintaining and rehabilitating 
transportation systems can improve the speed and reliability of passenger and 
freight travel, thereby optimizing capital investments. 

• Improve management and operations. Better management and operation of ex- 
isting surface and maritime transportation infrastructure is another technique for 
enhancing mobility because it may allow the existing transportation system to ac- 
commodate additional travel without having to add new infrastructure. For exam- 
ple, the Texas Transportation Institute reported that coordinating traffic signal tim- 
ing with changing traffic conditions could improve flow on congested roadways. 
Shifting the focus of transportation planning from building capital facilities to an 
“operations mindset” may require a cultural shift in many transportation institu- 
tions, particularly in the public sector, so that the organizational structure, hier- 


^See U.S. General Accounting Office, Surface and Maritime Transportation: Developing Strat- 
egies for Enhancing Mobility: A National Challenge, GAO-02— 775 (Washington, DC: Aug. 30, 
2002) and U.S. General Accounting Office, Surface and Maritime Transportation: Challenges 
and Strategies for Enhancing Mobility, GAO— 02-1132T (Washington, DC: Sept. 30, 2002). 
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archy, and rewards and incentives are all focused on improving transportation man- 
agement and operations.® 

• Increase investment in technology. Increasing public sector investment in In- 
telligent Transportation System (ITS) technologies that are designed to enhance the 
safety, efficiency, and effectiveness of the transportation network, can serve as a 
way of increasing capacity and mobility without making major capital investments. 
ITS includes technologies that improve traffic flow by adjusting signals, facilitating 
traffic flow at toll plazas, alerting emergency management services to the locations 
of crashes, increasing the efficiency of transit fare pajunent systems, and other ac- 
tions. Other technological improvements include increasing information available to 
users of the transportation system to help people avoid congested areas and to im- 
prove customer satisfaction with the system. 

• Use demand management techniques. Another approach to reducing congestion 
without making major capital investments is to use demand management tech- 
niques to reduce the number of vehicles traveling at the most congested times and 
on the most congested routes. One type of demand management for travel on public 
roads is to make greater use of pricing incentives. In particular, some economists 
have proposed using congestion pricing that involves charging surcharges or tolls to 
drivers who choose to travel during peak periods when their use of the roads in- 
creases congestion. These surcharges might help reduce congestion by providing in- 
centives for travelers to share rides, use transit, travel at less congested (generally 
off-peak) times and on less congested routes, or make other adjustments. The sur- 
charges may also lead businesses to move freight during less congested times or by 
alternate routes. At the same time, congestion pricing generates more revenues that 
can be targeted to alleviating congestion in those specific corridors. In addition to 
pricing incentives, other demand management techniques that encourage ride-shar- 
ing through carpools and vanpools may also be useful in reducing congestion. We 
note, however, that demand management techniques on roads, particularly those in- 
volving pricing, often provoke strong political opposition and raise equity issues that 
arise from the potentially regressive nature of these charges (i.e., the surcharges 
constitute a larger portion of the earnings of lower income households and therefore 
impose a greater financial burden on them). 

Strategy 3: Provide more options for financing mobility improvements and con- 
sider additional sources of revenue. There are three potential elements to this strat- 
egy, as follows: 

• Increase funding flexibility. The current system of financing surface and mari- 
time transportation projects limits options for addressing mobility challenges. For 
example, separate funding for each mode at the Federal, State, and local level can 
make it difficult to consider possible efficient and effective ways for enhancing mo- 
bility. Providing more flexibility in funding across modes could help address this 
limitation. 

• Expand support for alternative financing mechanisms. The public sector could 
also expand its financial support for alternative financing mechanisms to access new 
sources of capital and stimulate additional investment in surface and maritime 
transportation infrastructure. These mechanisms include both newly emerging and 
existing financing techniques such as providing credit assistance to State and local 
governments for capital projects and using tax policy to provide incentives to the 
private sector for investing in surface and maritime transportation infrastructure.® 
These mechanisms currently provide a small portion of the total funding that is 
needed for capital investment and some of them could create future funding difficul- 
ties for State and local agencies because they involve greater borrowing from the 
private sector. 

• Consider new revenue sources. A possible future shortage of revenues may 
limit efforts to address mobility challenges, according to many of the panelists that 
we consulted. For example, some panelists said that because of the increasing use 
of alternative fuels, revenues from the gas tax are expected to decrease, possibly 
limiting funds available to finance future transportation projects. One method of 
raising revenue is for counties and other regional authorities to impose sales taxes 
for funding transportation projects. A number of counties have already passed such 
taxes and more are being considered nationwide. However, several panelists ex- 
pressed concerns that this method might not be the best option for addressing mo- 
bility challenges because (1) moving away from transportation user charges to sales 
taxes that are not directly tied to the use of transportation systems weakens the 


^Joseph M. Sussman, “Transitions in the World of Transportation: A Systems View,” Trans- 
portation Quarterly 56 (2002): 21—22. 

®See U.S. General Accounting Office, Transportation Infrastructure: Alternative Financing 
Mechanisms for Surface Transportation, GAOl-02— 1126T (Washington, DC: Sept. 25, 2002). 
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ties between transportation planning and finance and (2) counties and other teixing 
authorities may be able to bypass traditional State and metropolitan planning proc- 
esses because sales taxes provide them with their owns funding sources for trans- 
portation. 

New or increased taxes or other fees imposed on the freight sector could also help 
fund mobility improvements, for example, by increasing taxes on freight trucking. 
The Joint Committee on Teixation estimated that raising the ceiling on the tax paid 
by heavy vehicles to $1,900 could generate about $100 million per year.^^ Another 
revenue raising method would be to dedicate more of the revenues from taxes on 
alternative fuels, such as gasohol, to the Highway Trust Fund rather than to Treas- 
ury’s general fund, as currently happens. However, this would decrease the amount 
of funds available for other Federal programs. Finally, pricing strategies, mentioned 
earlier in this statement as a technique to reduce congestion, are also possible addi- 
tional sources of revenue for transportation purposes. 

Question 2. We clearly have significant freight transportation needs across our 
Nation. How do we determine what our freight priorities should be? Do we have suf- 
ficient information to determine which freight corridors, border crossings, ports, 
intermodal facilities, and connectors should be our top funding priorities? Where is 
our freight infrastructure least efficient and where is the growth expected to occur? 

Response. GAO has not performed work in this area. Therefore, we are unable 
to directly address your questions concerning the nation’s freight priorities. We be- 
lieve, however, that the Federal programs established in core transportation legisla- 
tion should be evaluated to determine the extent to which these programs are en- 
hancing freight transportation. As such, we are currently working with your staffs 
to undertake such work. 

It would be prudent to evaluate the results of Federal programs to determine if 
programs are enhancing freight transportation. There appears to be substantial con- 
sensus that the reliability and effectiveness of the nation’s freight transportation 
system is being constrained because of increasing demand and capacity limitations. 
Projected increases in the volume of freight being transported over the nation’s 
transportation infrastructure and changes in the freight industry, such as just-in- 
time delivery and e-commerce, are placing new demands on the transportation sys- 
tem by requiring more freight to be shipped more frequently over the system. Fur- 
thermore, capacity and mobility limitations of the existing infrastructure-such as 
the need for deeper harbor channels to accommodate bigger ships, terminal capacity/ 
expansion limitations, congestion on intermodal connectors, and aging and limited 
low-capacity locks on our nation’s rivers-could potentially pose threats to our ability 
to move goods efficiently. While system stakeholders have maintained that demand 
and capacity limitations have not received the attention necessary to meet projected 
needs, these issues have not been evaluated on a system-wide basis. 

Although the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA) and 
TEA-21 allowed transportation planners to consider freight transportation require- 
ments when developing transportation plans and making investment decisions, 
freight carriers and users have questioned whether the mandate set forth in core 
transportation legislation has been successful. Because control of transportation in- 
vestment decisions has been delegated to State and local governments, freight 
projects funded through most of the programs have to be identified as priorities 
within the State and metropolitan planning organization (MPO) planning processes. 
States and MPOs, however, must weigh the need for freight transportation projects 
against priorities for other transportation projects. Furthermore, freight systems are 
global in scope whereas the perspective of State and local planners is limited to the 
area over which they have jurisdiction. 

In our recent report on maritime finance,!^ we provide a framework for national 
infrastructure investment. The first component of this framework calls for evalu- 
ating results and incorporating lessons learned into the decisionmaking process. We 
are currently working with your staffs to evaluate many of these freight transpor- 
tation issues. 

Question 3. The Borders and Corridors programs have not worked very well. One 
improvement we should consider is to revise this program to encourage public-pri- 
vate partnerships through a greater emphasis on innovative finance and other cre- 
ative incentives. How else can we improve the Borders and Corridors programs to 
target the highest priority freight corridors and intermodal facilities? 


U.S. General Accounting Office, Highway Financing: Factors Affecting Highway Trust 
Fund Revenues, GAO— 02-667T (Washin^on, DC: May 9, 2002). 

iiU.S. General Accounting Office, Marine Transportation: Federal Financing and a Frame- 
work for Infrastructure Investments, GAO-02-1033, (Washington, DC: Sept. 9, 2002). 
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Response. In your question, you raised concern that the Borders and Corridors 
programs have not worked well and inquired about approaches (other than innova- 
tive finance and incentives) that might improve the programs. Absent an evaluation 
of the programs, we are not able to take a position on whether the programs have 
been successful in advancing freight projects. We can, however, provide information 
on noncapital alternatives to meet capital investment needs based on our recent 
work on surface and maritime transportation mobility. 

According to a report issued by the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA),!® 
since States and MPOs must balance competing priorities for scarce transportation 
funding, the project prioritization process established in ISTEA and TEA-21 may 
serve to detract focus from freight projects within the State and MPO decision- 
making process. A common complaint of freight carriers and users of the system is 
that freight issues cannot compete with other politically popular projects, such as 
passenger projects. The Borders and Corridors programs, established in TEA-21, 
addressed this difficulty by providing funds over and above the annual State high- 
way apportionment. 

The FHWA report also notes that although the programs have been a good source 
of funding for freight projects, the programs have purportedly been oversubscribed 
and much of the program funds have been earmarked for non-freight projects. The 
apparent demand for funds under these programs suggests that there is a need for 
such programs. As previously noted, we are not able to take a position on whether 
the programs have been successful. We can, however, provide strategies that could 
be considered when developing the legislative reauthorization package. 

In our recent mobility report on strategies for enhancing mobility, we identified 
the need for using a full range of tools to achieve desired program outcomes. While 
new construction may hold some promise to ease congestion in certain bottlenecks, 
it is not always a viable solution due to cost, land, regulatory, or administrative con- 
straints. Therefore, noncapital alternatives to meet capital investment needs should 
also be considered. These alternatives can include improving the management and 
operation of the existing system through corrective and preventative maintenance 
and rehabilitation and/or managing or reducing travel demand through pricing in- 
centives. Another alternative we proposed in our mobility report involves instituting 
tolls or fees during peak travel times which may lead people to schedule recreational 
trips or move freight during less congested times or be alternate routes. 

Question 4: One way to squeeze more capacity out of existing infrastructure is 
through more rapid deployment of Intelligent Transportation Systems and an in- 
creased focus on the operations and management of regional transportation systems. 
How much potential do Intelligent Transportation System initiatives have for im- 
proving the efficiency of freight operations and what can we do to promote the devel- 
opment of a freight-friendly ITS infrastructure? 

Response. We have not done any recent work to evaluate Intelligent Transpor- 
tation Systems (ITS) initiatives or to identify strategies for promoting “freight- 
friendly” ITS infrastructure. As noted in our response to question 1, however, our 
recent work on strategies for addressing mobility provides information about Intel- 
ligent Transportation Systems (ITS). The Department of Transportation’s ITS pro- 
gram applies proven and emerging technologies-drawn from computer hardware and 
software systems, telecommunications, navigation, and other systems-to surface 
transportation. In fiscal year 2001, nearly 50 percent of EHWA’s $387.2 million re- 
search and technology budget was allocated to intelligent transportation systems. 

A number of intelligent transportation systems offer promise for improving the effi- 
ciency of freight transportation. For example, highway-rail intersection systems are 
being developed to coordinate traffic signal operations and train movement and no- 
tify drivers of approaching trains using in-vehicle warning systems. Also, commer- 
cial vehicle intelligent transportation systems are being developed that will apply 
technologies to improve the safety and productivity of commercial vehicles and driv- 
ers, reduce commercial vehicles’ operations costs, and facilitate regulatory processes 
for the trucking industry and government agencies. 

Question 5. What can we do to promote better regional freight planning and how 
do we ensure that planning agencies take a comprehensive, intermodal approach to 
infrastructure planning and development? In particular, when it comes to freight, 
how do we bring the private sector into the public planning process? 


^^U.S. General Accounting Office, Surface and Maritime Transportation: Developing Strategies 
for Enhancing Mobility: A National Challenge, GAO-02-775, (Washington, DC: Aug. 30, 2002). 

^^Federal Highway Administration, Freight Financing Options for National Freight Produc- 
tivity, (Washington, DC: Apr. 2001). 

1‘^U.S. General Accounting Office, Highway Research: Systematic Selection and Evaluation 
Processes Needed for Research Program, GAO— 02-573 (Washington, DC: May 24, 2002). 
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Response. GAO has not reviewed the freight planning process. We are therefore 
unable to proffer suggestions on how the process can be improved. At this time, we 
are planning to undertake work that would allow us to more fully address this ques- 
tion. 

We can provide the following observations based on our recent work on surface 
and maritime transportation mobility and expert panels we convened to discuss 
major transportation issues: 

• Planning with a regional focus. Experts participating in a conference we spon- 
sored on June 14, 2001 to discuss major transportation issues raised concerns about 
integrating freight needs into transportation planning and investment decisions.'^® 
Conference speakers supported more planning with a regional focus-with participa- 
tion by Federal, State, and local entities-to make better use of Federal transpor- 
tation assistance. 

• Modal limitations. Experts participating in a conference we sponsored on Janu- 
ary 26, 1999 noted that freight stakeholders must become full partners in making 
transportation policy so that surface transportation investments are linked to 
freight needs. Facilitating freight users’ and suppliers’ involvement in transpor- 
tation policy will enhance the nation’s ability to move freight seamlessly across dif- 
ferent transportation systems. In addition, manufacturers and freight companies re- 
gard the Department of Transportation’s “stovepipe” organization as a major obsta- 
cle to working with the Federal Government. They find it difficult to discuss inter- 
modal projects or emerging issues with a single DOT agency that is responsible only 
for highway or maritime issues. 

• Knowledge/expertise. The January 26, 1999 conference participants also noted 
that the public sector must better understand the needs and problems of moving 
freight nationally and regionally. State transportation departments and MPOs, how- 
ever, may not have sufficient expertise, or in some cases, authority to effectively 
identify and implement mobility improvements across modes or types of travel. 

• Research. The January 26, 1999 participants noted that Federal policymakers 
should renew their commitment to funding nationally important research. While 
TEA-21 substantially increased States’ research funding, it considerably reduced 
funds for Federal research. State research programs focus on short-term practical 
problems whereas Federal research focuses on long-term and high-risk research, 
intermodal problems, and transportation policies. 

• Best practices. In our recently issued mobility report, experts offered the Ala- 
meda Corridor as an example of successful cooperation and coordination of freight 
needs. The Alameda Corridor is designed to improve cargo movement from Califor- 
nia’s ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach to the rest of the country. Its planning, 
financing, and building required cooperation among private railroads, the local port 
authorities, the cities of Los Angeles and Long Beach, community groups along the 
corridor, the State of California, and the Federal Government. 

Question 6 (from Senator Jeffords). I have a hypothesis that if more was done to 
provide strategic investment in rail infrastructure, we could reduce congestion on 
our highways and improve the quality air we breathe. For instance, in Chicago, it 
is my understanding that a majority of the truck traffic in the metro area is a result 
of cargo being off loaded from one rail line and being shipped to another part of 
town to be loaded on another train to continue its journey. If funding were made 
available for improving rail-to-rail connections in the Chicago area, what kind of ef- 
fect would consolidating rail yards and rail lines in the Chicago area have on truck 
traffic on the highway system? 

Response. GAO has not conducted work on rail-to-rail connections in the Chicago 
area and therefore, we are unable to comment on the effect consolidating rail yards 
and lines in the Chicago area would have on truck traffic. 


Statement of Katie Dusenbeeey, Chaieman, Aeizona Depaetment of 
Teanspoetation Boaed 

Good morning Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. Thank you for the 
opportunity to present to you today the views of the Arizona Department of Trans- 


^®U.S. General Accounting Office, Physical Infrastructure: Crosscutting Issues Planning Con- 
ference Report, GAO— 02— 139, (Washington, DC: Oct. 1, 2001). 

^®U.S. (jreneral Accounting Office, Surface Transportation: Moving into the 21st Century, GAO/ 
RCED-99-176, (Washington, DC: May 1, 1999). 

iiU.S. General Accounting Office, Surface and Maritime Transportation: Developing Strategies 
for Enhancing Mobility: A National Challenge, GAO— 02— 775 (Washington, DC: Aug. 30, 2002). 
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portation Board regarding the Hoover Dam Bypass Project and the impact on com- 
mercial trucking. 

For the record, my name is Katie Dusenberry, and I am the chairman of the Ari- 
zona Department of Transportation Board. The Board is responsible for a variety 
of transportation activities prescribed by Arizona statute. 

Introduction 

Over the past 10 years, there has been a significant growth in freight due to im- 
provements in manufacturing processes and new technologies. This growth, while 
important for economic vitality, stresses our trade gateways and corridors. U.S. 
DOT has estimated that freight traffic will double over the next 20 years making 
the condition of these trade corridors even more critical. Our economic growth and 
ability to maintain a competitive edge in international markets depends on the con- 
dition and capacity of these trade corridors to accommodate the ever increasing 
freight traffic. 

History 

U.S. Highway 93 is part of the major transportation network in the western 
United States and is the primary, direct north-south connecting highway linking 
two major metropolitan cities, Phoenix, Arizona and Las Vegas, Nevada, in two of 
the fastest growing States in the United States. U.S. 93 is one of the highway seg- 
ments that makes up the route from Mexico City, Mexico to Edmonton, Canada 
known as the CANAMEX Corridor. This corridor was formally designated as a high- 
priority trade corridor by the National Highway System Designation Act of 1995. 
The Corridor runs from Mexico City to 1-19 in Nogales to Tucson, I-IO from Tucson 
to Phoenix, US 93 in the vicinity of Phoenix to the Nevada Border, US 93 from Ari- 
zona to Las Vegas and 1-15 from Las Vegas through Montana to Edmonton, Can- 
ada. 

The CANAMEX Corridor represents an opportunity for economic development 
that facilitates trade and encourages economic growth throughout the region. The 
interest in developing this Corridor is to facilitate transportation distribution, com- 
merce and tourism. A preliminary study of the potential positive economic impact 
if the CANAMEX Corridor is fully developed suggests over a 30 year period: 

• Economic development (value added) of $1.2 billion; 

• Economic efficiencies of $509 million; 

• Approximately 1,900 new permanent jobs. 

These figures reflect completion of a number of projects within the Corridor in- 
cluding the Hoover Dam Bypass project. 

Prior to the terrorist attacks on 9/11/01, the direct route for all traffic, including 
commercial trucks, to reach either Arizona or Nevada was a road across the top of 
Hoover Dam consisting of two lanes of traffic, one in each direction. The approach 
from Arizona to the Hoover Dam consists of approximately 1.2 miles of roadway and 
from Nevada, 2.2 miles of roadway. On the approach to Hoover Dam from both Ari- 
zona and Nevada, steep grades, hairpin turns, and inadequate sight distance are en- 
countered by freight and passenger traffic reducing speeds to between 8 to 18 MPH. 
Commercial trucks are often too large to pass each other on the extreme hairpin 
curves and must come to a complete stop. On both the Arizona and Nevada ap- 
proaches, the grades are greater than 6 percent. The existing 6.3 miles north and 
south of the Dam requires an average of 16.5 minutes to cross due to the nature 
of the road and the traffic on the Dam itself. To remedy the inadequacy of this 
route, the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) in cooperation with the States 
of Arizona and Nevada and other affected Federal and State agencies has taken a 
leadership role in developing plans to construct a new bridge to cross the Colorado 
River in the vicinity of Hoover Dam. This bridge is entirely on Federal property and 
therefore should be largely a Federal financial responsibility. 

Since 9/11/01, the road across the Hoover Dam has been closed to commercial 
trucking and over 2,100 trucks per day are now detoured to other highways. Com- 
mercial truck traffic must now route through Laughlin, an additional 23 miles or 
1^0 an additional 70 miles, adding dozens of travel miles to each trip. This creates 
a negative financial impact of $30 million per year, based on only the additional 
mileage, which is ultimately passed on to the consumer. The detours currently being 
used by commercial trucks are not designed to handle this traffic volume and 
weight. The Hoover Dam crossing is the only major highway in the Nation with on- 
going restrictions as a result of the terrorist attack. 
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Purpose of Project 

The purpose of the project, a joint effort among Arizona, Nevada and the Federal 
Government is to significantly reduce traffic on the road atop the Hoover Dam and 
will accomplish the following objectives: 

• Remove a major bottleneck to interstate and international commerce and trav- 
el by reducing traffic congestion and accidents in this segment of the major commer- 
cial route. 

• Separate tourist and commercial traffic to reduce congestion. 

• Improve efficiency and reduce cost to the shippers of freight by reducing travel 
time. 

• Replace an inadequate federally owned highway river crossing, first con- 
structed over 60 years ago, with a new bridge that meets current roadway design 
criteria and improves both vehicle and truck capacity on U.S. 93 in the area of the 
Dam. 

• Minimize the potential for pedestrian — vehicle accidents on the Dam crest and 
on the Nevada and Arizona approaches. 

• Protect the Hoover Dam, visitors, employees, equipment, and power generation 
capabilities and Colorado River waters while enhancing the visitors’ experience at 
Hoover Dam. 

The FHWA recommended the Sugarloaf alignment as the best location to con- 
struct the bridge. This location is approximately 1,500 feet downstream from Hoover 
Dam. This site requires constructing 2.2 miles of highway approach in Nevada and 
approximately 1.2 miles of highway approach in Arizona and a 2,000-foot long 
bridge. 

Travel Times 

The current travel time across the top of the Hoover Dam averages 16.5 minutes 
up to 60 minutes during peak hours. The proposed bypass bridge and approaches 
would reduce the travel time to only 6 minutes. 

When accidents occur on and near the Dam, significant traffic backups of over ten 
to 15 miles result. Since there are no alternative routes to which traffic can shift, 
this results in delays ranging from two to 5 hours for motorists. There have been 
incidents of up to 18 hours delay. 

Accident Statistics 

The number of tourists traveling to the Lake Mead Recreational Area and Hoover 
Dam was 1.03 million in 1997 and was projected to increase to 1.6 million in 1999. 
Since 1964 more than 500 accidents have occurred in the 3.4 mile stretch of high- 
way on or near the Hoover Dam. Commercial trucks were involved in 96 of these 
accidents. Forty-three accidents between 1985 and 1991 involved one or more per- 
sonal injuries, including two fatalities. In each accident, the cause was partially at- 
tributable to sharp curves, narrow highway widths, insufficient shoulder widths, 
poor sight distance and slow travel speeds. Especially in regards to freight traffic, 
the previous configuration of putting trucks across the Hoover Dam with two-lane 
traffic, steep approaches, sharp curves at the entrances and heavy pedestrian traffic, 
the Hoover Dam was a serious accident location. 

One mile of the Hoover Dam road reflects a much higher accident rate than the 
three-mile adjoining segments. The half-mile segments of US 93 approaching the 
Dam have an accident rate of 3.97 per million vehicle miles traveled. That rate is 
over three times the Nevada average of 1.15 per million vehicle miles traveled for 
rural principal arterial routes. 

Traffic on the road across the Hoover Dam was 5,500 vehicles per day in 1993 
and currently is 11,500 vehicles per day. 18 percent to 20 percent was truck traffic 
prior to 9/11/01. Future traffic is projected to be 21,000 in 2017 and 26,000 in 2027. 
As the average annual daily traffic across the Dam continues to increase, the num- 
ber of accidents is increasing accordingly as congestion on the Dam also increases. 

Security 

Since Hoover Dam holds the waters of Lake Mead, the largest water reservoir in 
the Nation, the U.S. Department of Interior has identified the Hoover Dam Bypass 
Project as its No. 1 national security priority. The massive Dam provides vital flood 
control for more than a quarter million people living in the Colorado River region 
and generates four billion kilowatt-hours of energy for 1.3 million people in the tri- 
State regions of California, Arizona and Nevada. 

Project Status 

• Hoover Dam Bypass Project received its record of decision for project approval 
in April 2001. The Environmental Impact Statement has been finalized. 
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• This project is the No. 1 priority of the States of Arizona and Nevada. Only 
an additional $108 million is needed to ensure full funding for this project. 

• The design is over 95 percent complete for the Arizona approach. Nevada’s ap- 
proach is 60 percent complete. The bridge design is 30 percent complete. 

Funding 


Current 


Nevada & Arizona State funds $40,000,000 

Federal Funds previously committed $86,000,000 

Additional Federal Funding needed $108,000,000 

Total Project Budget $234,000,000 


We are requesting $108 million to complete the Hoover Dam Bypass Project. Be- 
cause there are no complex interchanges and only one small area of roadway on ei- 
ther side of the bridge to construct, we are confident that the bridge as designed 
will be completed within the entire project budget of $234 million dollars. The 
bridge’s design ensures that it will accommodate anticipated traffic volumes includ- 
ing increased freight that will be generated due to the north-south trade from Mex- 
ico to Canada well into the future. 

GARVEE Bonds I Innovative Financing 

Because of the great need to construct the Hoover Dam Bypass, Grant Anticipa- 
tion Revenue Vehicles (GARVEEs) are being considered as a mechanism to provide 
immediate funds to complete the construction of the Hoover Dam Bypass through 
the issuing of bonds. Even though bond financing incurs interest and other debt- 
related costs, delaying the project would create greater costs such as inflation, lost 
driver time, freight delays, and wasted fuel. Both Arizona and Nevada are inter- 
ested in pursuing this as an option to allow construction to begin immediately, while 
allowing Federal funding to occur over time. This allows for completion of the Hoo- 
ver Dam Bypass by mid 2007 and thereby, providing a safe and efficient route for 
commercial trucking. 

Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we urge you to consider providing 
an additional $108 million dollars to fully fund tbe Hoover Dam Bypass. The bypass 
project is vital to the efficient movement of commercial freight and will substantially 
reduce the additional miles and travel times that commercial trucks are currently 
experiencing. This project is also a critical part of the development of the 
CANAMEX Corridor which runs from Mexico to Canada and will provide economic 
growth and safer transportation by increasing commercial freight, commerce and 
tourism. 


Statement of Michael W. Wickham, Chairman and CEO, Roadway 
Corporation, for the American Trucking Associations, Inc. 

Chairmen Reid and Breaux, Senators Inhofe and Smith, members of the sub- 
committees, thank you for the opportunity to express the trucking industry’s per- 
spectives regarding freight transportation. I am Michael Wickham, Chairman of the 
Board and Chief Executive Officer of Roadway Corporation. Roadway is 
headquartered in Akron, OH. The company was founded in 1930, and today we are 
one of the Nation’s leading providers of less-than-truckload (LTL) freight transpor- 
tation services. Roadway provides seamless service between all 50 States, Canada, 
Mexico, and Puerto Rico, with international freight services for 140 countries. We 
have subsidiaries in Canada and Mexico, and we operate 379 terminals throughout 
North America. Roadway employs more than 26,000 people. Roadway’s Mexican and 
Canadian operations connect our neighbors with 96 percent of the U.S. population 
through seamless cross-border operations and services. In addition. Roadway ships 
over three billion pounds of truckload freight annually. Through Roadway Air, our 
company provides time-definite air freight delivery services. 

I am appearing before the subcommittees today on behalf of the American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc. (ATA) and Roadway Corporation. ATA is the national trade 
association of the trucking industry. We are a federation of affiliated State trucking 
associations, conferences, and other organizations that together include more than 
37,000 motor-carrier members, representing every type and class of motor carrier 
in the country. We represent an industry that employs nearly ten million people, 
providing one out of every 14 civilian jobs. While we are a highly diverse industry. 
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we all agree that a good highway system is crucial to our Nation’s economy, to the 
safety of all drivers, and to our bottom line. This includes the more than 3 million 
truck drivers who travel over 400 hillion miles per year to deliver to Americans 86 
percent of their transported food, clothing, finished products, raw materials, and 
other items. 1 

American industrial and commercial enterprises are able to compete more effec- 
tively in the global marketplace due to the benefits of safe and efficient trucking. 
Truck transportation is the most flexible mode for freight shipment, providing door- 
to-door service to every city, manufacturing plant, warehouse, retail store and home 
in the country. For many people and businesses located in towns and cities across 
the United States, trucking services are the only available means to ship goods. 
Trucks are the only providers of goods to 75 percent of American communities. Five 
percent of the Nation’s GDP is created by truck transportation. Actions that affect 
the trucking industry’s ability to move its annual 8.9 billion tons of freight have sig- 
nificant consequences for the ability of every American to do their job well and to 
enjoy a high quality of life. 

BUILDING ON SUCCESS: MAKING OUR NATION’S HIGHWAYS SAFER FOR ALL MOTORISTS 

Having spent my entire career in the trucking industry, I am most proud of the 
fact that we continue to improve our safety record, year after year, mile after mile. 
Safety must be paramount in our consideration of future reauthorization programs 
and policies. ATA takes safety concerns very seriously. Our industry has strongly 
promoted many safety improvements that have made trucking safer today than it 
has ever been in the past. Between 1985 and 2000, the fatal accident rate involving 
trucks has fallen 44 percent. Furthermore, research by the AAA Foundation, and 
a study done by the University of Michigan at the request of the USDOT, found that 
in about three-quarters of accidents involving a passenger vehicle and a truck, the 
actions of the truck driver were not a factor leading to the accident.^In fact, today’s 
truck driver is the safest driver — passenger or commercial — in our Nation’s recorded 
history. 

Even though the trucking industry is taking proactive steps to improve our safety 
record, ATA is very concerned about America’s overall highway safety experience. 
Each year, more than 40,000 people lose their lives as a result of a traffic accident. 
This is an unacceptable loss of life and an economic tragedy. As Secretary of Trans- 
portation Norman Mineta announced earlier this year, the economic impact of motor 
vehicle crashes is over $230 billion per year. This represents an annual economic 
loss of $820 for every American. Investing additional resources in projects and pro- 
grams that improve highway safety produces more than human benefits; it has posi- 
tive economic consequences as well. However, we should also spend our money wise- 
ly, directing precious resources toward those activities that will produce the greatest 
safety benefit, based on sound scientific evaluation of the causes of crashes and ap- 
propriate remedies. 

It is clear that truck safety has improved over the last 20 years. An interesting 
question, however, is “What has caused the improvement?” This is a tough question 
to answer for both industry and government officials. It’s fairly clear that some pro- 
grams that have been implemented in the last 10 to 20 years have contributed to 
the overall positive picture. The industry-supported Federal-State truck safety in- 
spection grant program (known as the Motor Carrier Safety Assistance Program or 
MCSAP) has had an impact by improving trucks’ condition; the Commercial Driver’s 
License (CDL) program has contributed by raising the bar for driver entry into the 
industry; and the implementation of voluntary drug testing by the industry and a 
mandatory Federal drug and alcohol testing program have also contributed in a 
positive way. It is very likely that the increase in seat belt use by truck drivers and 
other motorists have also had a positive impact. Many other industry and govern- 
ment initiatives are likely to have had some benefit as well. The point here, how- 
ever, is that we still need to have a better understanding of what has worked and 
why. Additionally, we still do not understand thoroughly how and why truck crashes 
occur. 

Section 224 of the Motor Carrier Safety Improvement Act of 1999 (MCSIA, P.L. 
106-159) required the Secretary of Transportation to conduct a comprehensive study 
to determine the causes of, and contributing factors to, crashes involving large 
trucks and buses. The primary purpose of this study requirement was to have a 


^87.3 percent by revenue. American Trucking Associations, U.S. Freight Transportation Fore- 
cast to 2013, 2002. 

^“Driver-Related Factors in Crashes Between Large Trucks and Passenger Vehicles,” Federal 
Highway Administration, April 1999; “Identifying Unsafe Driver Actions that Lead to Fatal Car- 
Truck Crashes,” AAA Foundation, April 2002. 
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comprehensive analysis and report that would yield information to help FMCSA and 
the States identify activities and safety measures that would likely lead to signifi- 
cant reductions in the frequency, severity and rate per mile traveled of crashes in- 
volving large trucks and buses. ATA fully supported this study concept during the 
truck safety debate in 1999 that resulted in the passage of MCSIA. 

FMCSA initiated this study in 2000 with the assistance of the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA), and the State agencies involved in commer- 
cial vehicle safety efforts. The study will not be complete until the end of 2003 at 
the earliest. However, a FMCSA official recently confirmed that preliminary infor- 
mation suggests that driver actions — both passenger and commercial — appear to be 
a more significant factor in accident causation than previously thought, and that en- 
forcement resources may have to be redirected to reflect these findings.® 

Other studies and data confirm these preliminary findings.'^ Congress and the 
U.S. DOT have traditionally taken different approaches to improving traffic safety 
versus truck safety. NHTSA’s traffic safety programs have included education and 
outreach, traffic enforcement programs aimed at changing driver behavior, and 
crash data analysis. FMCSA’s truck safety programs, on the other hand, have fo- 
cused on increasing the number of regulatory requirements on drivers and carriers, 
enforced through on-road safety inspections and facility compliance audits. Since so 
much of truck safety is rooted in overall traffic safety. Congress should seriously 
consider much more of a traffic safety approach to improving truck safety. 

Earlier this year, ATA’s President and CEO, William Canary, challenged our 
State and Federal partners to seriously address one of the most pervasive and dan- 
gerous violations of the law that drivers encounter every day — speeding. FMCSA re- 
ports that speeding (exceeding the speed limit or driving too fast for conditions) was 
a contributing factor in 22 percent of fatal crashes involving a truck in 2000. Since 
the majority of fatal truck crashes are multi-vehicle crashes involving one or more 
passenger vehicles, this 22 percent figure includes speeding on the part of the truck 
driver, or speeding on the part of the other driver, or speeding by both parties. Also, 
according to a recent FMCSA study, driving at an unsafe speed was the second most 
frequent unsafe driving act committed by passenger vehicles in the vicinity of large 
trucks. Following too closely was the most frequently cited unsafe driving act by mo- 
torists. 

Additionally, NHTSA reports that speeding was a contributing factor in 29 per- 
cent of all fatal crashes in 2000. This means that more than 12,000 people lost their 
lives in 2000 in part due to speed-related crashes. This is simply unacceptable. The 
time has come to combat excessive speeding. There are four words that every motor- 
ist and every commercial vehicle driver needs to remember when they buckle up 
and take the wheel of their vehicle: Safe Speeds Save Lives! 

The Section 402 Highway Safety Grant Program administered by the NHTSA 
supports many outreach and enforcement programs, including the priority programs 
to encourage the proper use of occupant protection devices and reduce drug and al- 
cohol impaired driving. While these programs clearly deserve a high priority for 
NHTSA, ATA is concerned that strong, visible speed enforcement may not be getting 
the focus, attention and funding it deserves by NHTSA. 

Additionally, the Motor Carrier Safety Assistance Program (MCSAP) administered 
by FMCSA focuses on priority truck and bus safety initiatives that, for the most 
part, do not address speeding truck and bus drivers, or other motorists. The MCSAP 
program, a generally successful truck and bus safety inspection program, is simply 
not putting enough emphasis on traffic enforcement activities. Strong speed enforce- 
ment aimed at commercial vehicle drivers, as well as other motorists with which 
commercial drivers share the road, needs to take on a much greater role in the 
MCSAP program. In fact, there is currently an artificial constraint that keeps the 
amount of speed enforcement activity in the MCSAP program small. FMCSA’s regu- 
lations require that all speed enforcement stops (as well as all other types of traffic 
enforcement stops) of trucks include an appropriate North American Standard In- 
spection of the truck or the driver, or both, for the activity to be eligible for MCSAP 
funding. This inspection requirement, found at 49 C.F.R. 350.111, is unnecessary 
and unwarranted. Additionally, since speeding and other unsafe driving behaviors 
of non-commercial drivers play an even greater role in truck-involved crashes than 
do the actions of the commercial driver, the MCSAP program must include traffic 
enforcement efforts aimed at unsafe motorist behavior. 


®“FMCSA Crash Data Analyst Says Study May Alter Inspections,” Transport Topics, Aug. 26, 

2002, p. 2. 

^“Driver-Related Factors in Crashes Between Large Trucks and Passenger Vehicles,” Federal 
Highway Administration, April 1999; “Identifying Unsafe Driver Actions that Lead to Fatal Car- 
Truck Crashes,” AAA Foundation, April 2002. 
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ATA recommends that Congress authorize additional funding for the Section 402 
Highway Safety Grant Program administered by NHTSA, and the MCSAP truck 
safety grant program administered by FMCSA, specifically for increased traffic and 
speed enforcement efforts in the upcoming highway reauthorization. ATA further 
recommends that Congress make it clear in legislative language that MCSAP fund- 
ing may be used for State speed enforcement efforts aimed at both commercial and 
non-commercial drivers, and that speed enforcement activities aimed at commercial 
drivers do not have to be linked to a North American Standard Inspection. Addi- 
tional funding, additional emphasis, and greater Federal leadership is needed on 
this issue to reduce the speed of all drivers on our highways and to save lives. 

ATA is also a firm believer in the life-saving benefits of seat belts. ATA rec- 
ommends that Congress continue to support and fully fund the occupant protection 
programs of NHTSA, including the ongoing ’Click It or Ticket’ grant program. 

IMPROVING THE SAFETY AND EFFICIENCY OF INTERMODAL EQUIPMENT 

Mr. Chairman, while we try to cooperate with our intermodal partners in many 
areas, and will do so during this reauthorization cycle, there is one area on which 
we disagree, and I am afraid that the footdragging by Federal agencies and by many 
in the rail and ocean carrier industries to work with us to resolve the “roadability” 
issue is having serious safety and economic impacts. Since the advent of container- 
ized shipping in the 1970’s, a serious safety loophole has crept into the Federal 
Motor Carrier Safety Regulations (F.M.C.S.R.s). 

As containerized intermodal freight has evolved over the decades, the Federal 
safety regulations have not kept pace. As a result, 750,000 intermodal chassis are 
operating in a safety loophole. These frame-like trailers are used exclusively to haul 
intermodal containers, and are interchanged between steamship lines, railroads, 
and motor carriers. The chassis are also classified as commercial motor vehicles by 
the USDOT. However, they evade USDOT safety oversight. 

The F.M.C.S.R.s fundamentally assume that motor carriers have daily manage- 
ment control over all commercial motor vehicles they take onto public roadways. 
Based on that assumption, the regulations read, “Every motor carrier shall system- 
atically inspect, repair, and maintain ... all motor vehicles subject to its control.”® 

USDOT’s interpretation of systematic maintenance is,“. . . a regular or scheduled 
program to keep vehicles in a safe operating condition. explains that the agency 
does not specify maintenance intervals, leaving that decision to motor carriers, 
based on fleet and vehicle considerations. So how does USDOT know if a motor car- 
rier is failing to “keep vehicles in a safe operating condition?” When roadside safety 
inspections, typically conducted by State police, drive a motor carrier’s SAFESTAT 
(violation) numbers above a certain threshold, the agency and State police send an 
envoy to the motor carrier’s place of business to audit the maintenance and em- 
ployee training records, inspect the carrier’s equipment, etc. 

While railroads and foreign-owned steamship lines (collectively called “providers”) 
own or lease the intermodal chassis,'^ and control its daily disposition, they claim 
not to be motor carriers, thus not technically responsible for the condition of their 
equipment under Federal safety regulations. However, they do affix the annual in- 
spection sticker on their equipment, which constitutes an act of certification that the 
equipment was inspected in detail at least once a year. Providers conduct the an- 
nual inspection pursuant to the F.M.C.S.R.s, but many do not conduct systematic 
maintenance on the same equipment, which is likewise mandated by the 
F.M.C.S.R.s. In fact, providers are generally unaware of the existence of the Federal 
systematic maintenance requirement. This explains the poor condition of intermodal 
chassis and points to USDCDT’s failure to close their own regulatory loophole to hold 
the controlling party accountable for the safety compliance of their own chassis. 

SAFESTAT is the USDOT’s computer analysis of their data base containing 
motor-carriers’ accumulated violations. They use it to judge how safely a motor car- 
rier maintains the commercial vehicles under its control. By contrast, it is impos- 
sible to assess providers’ adequacy in performing systematic maintenance because 
USDOT resists including them in the SAFESTAT program. Ironically, USDOT says 
the reason it has not moved forward to close the intermodal equipment safety loop- 
hole is because they do not have the data to indicate a problem with the providers’ 
chassis! 


®49 CFR Part 396.3. Inspection, repair, and maintenance 

^Regulatory Guidance to the Federal Motor Carrier Safety Regulations, at 49 CFR 396.3; em- 
phasis added. 

'^While this is the general practice, some ports have different arrangements. 
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A new study® conducted jointly by the Federal Motor Carrier Safety Administra- 
tion and the University of Maryland at College Park provides support to ATA’s posi- 
tion on the Roadability issue. This study looked at 11 sectors of the trucking indus- 
try, one of which was intermodal operations. Researchers used nine safety perform- 
ance measurements and other data managed by the USDOT to analyze the safety 
performance of each sector. One significant finding is that intermodal trucking oper- 
ations were found to be average or better-than-average in six of the nine measure- 
ments. However, in the two measurements relating to vehicle condition, and the one 
relating to accidents, the intermodal sector ranked poorly. Specifically, among the 
11 sectors, intermodal operations ranked last for vehicle safety condition, second-to- 
last (tenth) for accumulating vehicle out-of-service violations, and ninth for report- 
able accidents. Thus, the latest research findings from FMCSA confirm what inter- 
modal trucking executives have been saying for years ( that the equipment con- 
trolled by steamship lines and railroads, and subsequently provided to motor car- 
riers for brief periods of time, are not maintained by those controlling parties as re- 
quired by the Federal Motor Carrier Safety Regulations. 

In summarizing the roadability issue, providers claim they are not motor carriers, 
thus they are not responsible for maintenance of their chassis. Providers say the 
motor carriers are responsible. The motor carriers point out that they do not control 
the providers’ equipment; they neither own it, lease it, control its maintenance 
treatment, conduct annual or periodic inspections on it, nor do they control its daily 
disposition. The regulations reasonably require truckers to maintain only the equip- 
ment they actually control. In the meantime, USDOT has acknowledged that it has 
jurisdiction over the issue, but has failed to place safety responsibility. That places 
the 750,000 chassis squarely in a safety loophole, which the USDOT has yet to close. 

Enforcement needs to be redirected from the motor carriers, who are powerless 
to include interchanged intermodal equipment in their periodic maintenance pro- 
grams, and placed on the parties who decide every day whether to repair a chassis, 
or hand it off to a motor carrier without the benefit of this USDOT-mandated main- 
tenance benefit. Therefore, ATA is recommending that Congress pass legislation 
which forces the USDOT to equitably enforce laws designed to ensure the safe con- 
dition of all regulated equipment, including intermodal chassis. 

THE NATIONAL HIGHWAY SYSTEM: THE BACKBONE OF AMERICA’S FREIGHT 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 

Trucks move 67 percent of freight tonnage, 86 percent measured by value.® This 
is freight that moves by truck alone; it does not touch another mode. Truck freight 
is a vital component of America’s economy. Trucks are the only providers of goods 
to 76 percent of American communities. For every $20 spent on freight transpor- 
tation, $17 will accrue to trucks. This pre-eminence is likely to grow. According 
to the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) the demand for freight transpor- 
tation services will increase by 87 percent by 2020.ii The trucking industry will be 
asked to transport nearly 2.7 billion more tons of freight in 2014 than we carry 
today.i^ This increase of 2.7 billion tons alone is more than 500 million tons greater 
than the total volume of freight that the railroads will carry in 2014 (See Appendix 
A). To accommodate this higher demand level, the number of trucks will increase 
over the next 12 years by 31 percent, adding 1.9 million more trucks to the road, 
over 157,000 trucks each year. The largest increase, 58 percent, will be among 
smaller trucks, which tend to operate mostly in urban areas and are not subject to 
competition from other modes. Overall, truck vehicle miles traveled (VMT) will in- 
crease by 36 percent, or 60 billion miles, by 2013. Thus, more trucks will be trav- 
eling more miles on a highway system that will see very little capacity expansion 
over the next dozen years. 

This is not a sustainable trend, and it should not be allowed to continue. While 
the growth in truck demand is inevitable, limiting highway capacity growth is not. 


®Motor-Carrier Industry Profile Study Evaluating Safety Performance by Motor Carrier In- 
dustry Segment: by Thomas P. Keane of the Federal Motor Carrier Safety Administration 
(USDOT); Dr. Thomas Corsi of the University of Maryland, College Park, and Kristine N. 
Braaten of Econometrics, inc, April 1, 2002. This study was published in the Proceedings of the 
International Truck and Bus Safety Research and Policy Symposium on April 3-5, 2002 in Knox- 
ville, TN, an event hosted hy the Center for Transportation Research at the University of Ten- 
nessee. 

^American Trucking Associations, U.S. Freight Transportation Forecast to 2013, 2001. 

“Ibid. 

iiFederal Highway Administration, National Freight Trends I Issues, System Flows, and Policy 
Implications, 2000. 

^^Based on unpublished data from ATA’s Economics and Statistics Group. 

I® American Trucking Associations, U.S. Freight Transportation Forecast to 2013, 2001. 
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Congress has the ability to ensure that the growth in highway capacity matches the 
growth in vehicle travel. 

The intermodal movement of freight can play an important role and should be en- 
couraged. Roadway relies heavily on the railroads for a large portion of our long- 
distance movements. Last year, one-quarter of my company’s delivery miles were on 
a train. This saved Roadway nearly 24,000,000 gallons in fuel use. However, we be- 
lieve that we have reached the limit of our railroad utilization potential. 

The ability of rail intermodal transportation to slow the growth of truck traffic 
is limited by market forces beyond the control of Congress, the States and, to some 
extent, the modes themselves. Today, just 1.2 percent of freight moves in a rail 
intermodal shipment. Despite anticipated growth in this sector that will exceed 
trucking growth, by 2014 rail intermodal shipments will capture just 1.5 percent of 
the freight market, while trucking’s market share, as measured by tonnage, will ex- 
pand to 69 percent. 

It is not constructive to assume that the business logistics trends of the past half- 
century which have made trucks the dominant mover of freight will somehow re- 
verse themselves, and that our Nation’s reliance on trucks will subside. Congress 
should focus its attention and resources where they are needed most and will pay 
the greatest dividends for our country — on improving the efficiency of the highway 
system and the productivity of the trucking industry. Although the past two reau- 
thorization acts developed and promoted by these subcommittees have been instru- 
mental in revitalizing Federal surface transportation policy, there is still a distance 
to go, with some longstanding obstacles and some new challenges to face. 

One of these challenges is basic highway infrastructure. At a time when many 
stakeholders, including those appearing at this hearing, have legitimate concerns 
about the future of intermodal connectivity, alternative transportation, and trans- 
portation enhancements, there often is a loss of focus on the original purpose of Fed- 
eral involvement in surface transportation: namely, to help the States build and 
maintain a national system of highways. As the subcommittees consider their reau- 
thorization proposals, it is imperative to review whether this goal is still being met. 
According to the Department of Transportation’s 1999 Conditions and Performance 
report, even with the high levels of funding authorized by the Transportation Equity 
Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21), there is still a shortfall in Federal funding of 
over $25 billion each year just to maintain current conditions on our highways and 
bridges. While it is inconceivable under current economic conditions to consider com- 
pletely eliminating the shortfall during this upcoming reauthorization cycle, serious 
thought must be given to reducing the shortfall. 

As America’s economy becomes even more dependent on trucks, so too will the 
economy be affected by the impacts of congestion on the trucking industry’s ability 
to meet shippers’ needs. While manufacturers and distributors demand ever more 
speed and reliability from the trucking industry, our ability to meet those demands 
are being challenged by growing highway congestion. 

For businesses whose livelihoods depend on road transportation, these costs are 
particularly heavy. No industry is as negatively affected by congestion as trucking. 
It used to be possible for truckers to schedule their deliveries through congested 
urban areas at off-peak times. However, increasingly, such times do not exist. Cur- 
rent congestion levels are now compelling revisions to the lan^age of congestion 
itself. It is no longer proper to discuss the “rush hour,” when it lasts for 3 hours, 
twice a day. On the Interstate System, for example, more than half of peak-hour 
travel on urban Interstates occurs under congested conditions. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is becoming almost nonsensical to employ terms such as “peak” and 
“non-peak.” In years past, it was possible to schedule deliveries outside of the rush 
hour window; increasingly, that is no longer possible. 

Our highway capacity was perhaps adequate for our Nation’s economic and social 
functioning a generation ago, but today it is increasingly stressed. Over the past 30 
years, the nation’s population has risen by 32 percent, truck registrations have risen 
by 45 percent, truck vehicle-miles traveled (VMT) has risen by 145 percent, but road 
mileage has only increased by 6 percent. This has led to unprecedented levels of 
congestion across the country. 

Through new innovations such as just-in-time delivery, the trucking industry has 
played a vital role in improving U.S. productivity. This would have been difficult, 
if not impossible, to achieve without an efficient network of good roads that connect 


i^Ibid. 

^^Based on unpublished data from ATA’s Economics and Statistics Group. 

:’^®Federal Highway Administration and Federal Transit Administration, 1999 Status of the 
Nation’s Highways, Bridges, and Transit: Conditions and Performance, May 2, 2000. 

^^Federal Highway Administration, Highway Statistics, 1999. 
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markets, centers of industry, and multi-modal transportation facilities. These pro- 
ductivity improvements let U.S. industry sell more goods and services at lower 
prices, both at home and abroad. As a result, more people can be employed at higher 
wages. Since salary increases are firmly tied to the increase in the amount of goods 
and services each worker produces, living standards are improved. In addition, these 
real wage increases result in elevated tax revenues. However, if congestion cannot 
be effectively managed, it will be difficult for industries to meet these foreign and 
domestic challenges. The resulting productivity losses will take a severe human toll 
as stiff competition from abroad wipes out existing jobs and reduces the ability of 
our economy to create new jobs for a rapidly expanding population. 

The National Highway System (NHS), which carries 75 percent of the Nation’s 
truck traffic, is the backbone of the trucking industry. Yet it is also critical to the 
efficient movement of rail, waterborne and air freight. No matter how efficient these 
other modes become on an individual basis, their speed and reliability will ulti- 
mately be limited by the efficiency of the trucks that they rely on for part of their 
intermodal movements. 

Unfortunately, the performance of the NHS has deteriorated to the point where 
nearly half of urban Interstate miles are congested during peak periods. Forty per- 
cent of travel on urban NHS routes takes place under such congested conditions 
that even a minor incident can cause severe traffic flow disruptions and extensive 
queuing.!® Average annual investment requirements just to maintain conditions on 
NHS highways and bridges were $26.8 billion in 1997.!® The actual capital outlay 
was $22.5 billion, a $4.3 billion, or 19.1 percent shortfall. This was despite the fact 
that the 160,000-mile NHS carries 40 percent of all traffic and 75 percent of truck 
traffic.^® Continued funding shortfalls will only harm road and bridge conditions, 
further exacerbating congestion levels. We urge Congress to reevaluate the current 
distribution of Federal highway funds during the next reauthorization period and 
consider whether a greater emphasis should be placed on the NHS. 

We are also extremely concerned about the condition of the Nation’s bridges. Ac- 
cording to a recent study by The Road Information Program (TRIP), approximately 
one in four of the country’s major, heavily traveled bridges is deficient and in need 
of repair or replacement.^! However, some States have conditions that are much 
worse than the national average indicates. Thirty-four percent of bridges that are 
20 feet or longer in Louisiana are either structurally deficient or functionally obso- 
lete. Oklahoma has the highest percentage of deficient bridges in the country. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the State’s bridges 20 feet or longer are in need of imme- 
diate repair or replacement because of deterioration or because they no longer meet 
current design standards. However, the worst news is reserved for Oregon, where 
more than 350 bridges will have to be replaced in the near future and several major 
truck routes, including sections of the State’s Interstate Highway System, have been 
load-posted. Additional Federal funds must be dedicated to the Bridge Program to 
prevent this type of situation from permeating throughout the country. 

Perhaps nowhere are the effects of many years of neglect and under-funding of 
the NHS more pronounced than with the situation facing NHS intermodal connec- 
tors. In its report to Congress,^^ the U.S. Department of Transportation found that 
connectors to ports were found to have twice the percentage of mileage with pave- 
ment deficiencies when compared to non-Interstate NHS routes. Furthermore, DOT 
found significant physical and geometric deficiencies that made it difficult for trucks 
to move safely and efficiently between the NHS and intermodal terminals. DOT 
identified 616 intermodal freight terminals in the United States. This includes 253 
truck-and-port terminals, 203 truck-and-rail terminals, and 99 truck-and-air termi- 
nals. 

It is useful to understand just how important these intermodal intersections are 
to the U.S. economy. Any product that is produced in the United States must access 
the global marketplace in the most cost-efficient manner possible. The producer or 
manufacturer is tbe party that decides how to receive or ship freight. They make 
their decisions based on many factors, including just-in-time delivery factors, reli- 
ability of delivery times, security, freight value-to-weight ratios, and cost. Shippers 
also avail themselves of the inherent virtues of each mode of freight carriage. The 


!®Federal Highway Administration and Federal Transit Administration, 1999 Status of the 
Nation’s Highways, Bridges, and Transit: Conditions and Performance, May 2, 2000. 
isfbid. 

20Ibid. 

2!“Showing Their Age: The Nation’s Bridges at 40.” The Road Information Program, May 
2002 . 

^^NHS Intermodal Freight Connectors, A Report to Congress; Prepared by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation, July 2000. 
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only way they can take advantage of these efficiencies and values is if the inter- 
facing mechanisms that join the different freight modes is adequate for the transfer. 
Many times, this is not the case. 

Improving intermodal connections also benefits communities, surrounding ports, 
railheads, and other Intermodal transfer facilities. In many situations, improving 
connectors will separate commercial vehicles from surface traffic that passes 
through congested neighborhoods. Often, these neighborhoods are clean-air non-at- 
tainment areas, and improved intermodal connectors would likely produce more effi- 
cient trucking operations, which will in turn result in fewer emissions. 

ATA encourages Congress to set aside funding for improvement of intermodal con- 
nectors and to make innovative financing options more available for addressing con- 
nector deficiencies. This should include lowering the threshold for TIFIA funding eli- 
gibility. We further urge Congress to make changes to the State and metropolitan 
planning processes to ensure that projects which benefit freight on a regional and 
national scale receive greater consideration. Project selection should be determined 
by the U.S. DOT in cooperation with the freight community. State DOTs and other 
stakeholders. 

It is important to keep in mind, however, that as critical as improving intermodal 
connections is, if the overall highway system is allowed to deteriorate, investing in 
connectors will be for nought. The 2,000 miles of connector roads will only be as effi- 
cient as the 160,000 miles of NHS highways that bind intermodal terminals and 
other points of loading and offloading together. 

Congress should also consider more creative ways of financing highway improve- 
ments and adding highway capacity. New innovative techniques would allow States 
to leverage existing funds. In addition, we support the spending down of the current 
cash balance in the Highway Trust Fund (HTF) to fiscally responsible levels; cred- 
iting the Highway Account with gasohol tax revenues that currently go into the 
General Fund; ending the gasohol subsidy or crediting the HTF from the General 
Fund for the cost of the subsidy; crediting interest on HTF balances; and elimi- 
nating fuel tax evasion. 

Some have suggested that fuel taxes should be increased to pay for growing de- 
mand. For nearly 50 years, the trucking industry has supported the concept of a 
user-supported system. However, the relationship between those who provide finan- 
cial support for the system and those who determine how the money is spent must 
be a two-way street. Over our objections. Congress has continuously expanded high- 
way program eligibility to include projects that provide few or no benefits to high- 
way users (e.g. bicycle paths, light rail). Therefore, we cannot and will not invest 
additional moneys in a highway program whose value to our industry is slowly di- 
minishing. Furthermore, any discussion about trucks paying additional fees to meet 
their full cost responsibility must be preceded by an acknowledgment that our in- 
dustry has been prohibited by the Federal Government from operating our safest, 
most pavement-friendly vehicles, and that such prohibition is an obstacle to the in- 
dustry’s ability to meet our full cost responsibility. 

ATA applauds the efforts of Senators Ernest Hollings and John McCain to elimi- 
nate the TEA 21 toll pilot program. ATA is opposed to any attempts to toll existing 
non-toll highways. However, we would not oppose toll financing that delivered an 
economic benefit to the trucking industry and did not restrict our use of existing 
roads. For example, we believe that Congress should consider supporting the con- 
struction of truck-only highways. While we will evaluate each project on its merit, 
any congressional proposal should include all of the following constraints: 

• The project should add capacity; 

• Use of the lanes should be voluntary; 

• If the highway is tolled, trucks should receive a rebate on Federal and State 
fuel taxes paid for using the facility; 

• The facility should allow for the use of more productive trucks; and 

• The facility should have a safe design. 

IMPROVING FREIGHT PRODUCTIVITY 

An effective approach to saving lives, relieving congestion and improving air qual- 
ity is to reduce the number of trucks on American roads. Given a fixed amount of 
freight for America’s trucks to move, the only way to reduce the number of trucks 
is to improve the productivity of the trucks themselves, and of their drivers. This 
is analogous to carpooling — it increases capacity without increasing the road lane- 
miles. To improve truck productivity. Federal size and weight regulations must be 
reformed. 

Federal law currently limits States’ ability to control size and weight on their own 
highways. The limits imposed are lower than those mandated by other nations’ gov- 
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ernments, including our northern and southern neighbors, who are major trade 
partners and business competitors. This creates an economic disadvantage for Amer- 
ican businesses and it causes additional costs and administrative problems when it 
comes to moving international freight, including intermodal containers. 

There has been no legislative relief to these laws in 20 years, despite considerable 
improvements in truck safety and better driver training. Decades of experience and 
volumes of research indicate that more productive vehicles can be safely operated 
without a detrimental effect on safety or the condition of highways and bridges.^® 
At the request of Congress, the Transportation Research Board (TRB) recently 
issued a new report on the impacts of Federal truck size and weight regulations.^^ 
Among the report’s conclusions was that the largely static and inflexible system of 
Federal regulation that currently exists". . . discourages private-and public-sector 
innovation aimed at improving highway efficiency and reducing the costs of truck 
traffic . . . ,” including costs related to accidents involving trucks.^® 

In a nutshell, the TRB report concludes that States should be given greater au- 
thority, with strong Federal oversight, to make decisions with regard to the size and 
weight limits of trucks on highways under their jurisdiction. This reflects ATA’s own 
policy. TRB further recommends that Federal regulatory oversight of weight limits 
should not be extended to the NHS, as H.R. 3132, the Safe Highways and Infra- 
structure Preservation Act (SHIPA) seeks to do.^® 

There is no doubt that continuing or further restricting current Federal size and 
weight limits will cost lives. While it would not make sense from a safety or eco- 
nomic standpoint to allow larger or heavier trucks to operate on every highway or 
in every State, Congress cannot continue to ignore the growing body of evidence that 
supports the fact that opportunities to prevent accidents through size and weight 
reform are available. Those States that identify these opportunities should be al- 
lowed to take advantage of them. 

Allowing the expanded operation of more productive trucks would have two safety 
benefits. First, carriers would need fewer trucks to haul a given amount of freight, 
reducing accident exposure. Second, studies have consistently found that certain 
trucks with greater carrying capacity have a much better safety record than trucks 
that are in common use today. A study sponsored by the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration found that the accident rate for longer combination vehicles (LCVs) is half 
that of other trucks. 

A recent Canadian study found that LCVs have an accident rate that is five times 
lower than the rate for tractor-semitrailers.^® This study also found that during the 
10-year period after LCVs were authorized to operate on a large scale in Alberta 
Province, the number of registered trucks dropped by 19 percent, even though the 
economy grew and non-truck vehicle registrations grew by 23 percent. The report 
concluded that increased truck productivity due to expanded LCV use was the most 
likely reason for this reduction in truck registrations. 

In Nevada last year, just .02 percent of vehicles involved in an accident were tri- 
ples.^® Of the more than 36,000 accidents in Montana, including 1,326 accidents in- 
volving trucks, just one accident involved a triple. The year before, there were two 
triples accidents in Montana, in 1999 there was one, and in 1998 there were none.®® 
In Colorado, of the 4,226 accidents involving trucks in 2000, just nine involved tri- 
ples; none of the triples accidents involved a fatality.®^ 

This data reflects Roadway Corporation’s experience with triple-trailer trucks. 
Since 1990, Roadway triples have been involved in exactly one fatal accident. That 
is one fatal accident in over 155 million miles of travel. Last year, there were just 
five accidents involving Roadway triples, one accident every 2.5 million miles. By 
comparison, on average, all vehicles nationwide are involved in an accident every 
430,000 miles.®® Triples are by far the safest trucks in our fleet and among the 
safest vehicles on the highway. 


®®See for example Transportation Research Board, Truck Weight Limits — Issues and Options, 
1990, and New Trucks for Greater Productivity and Less Road Wear, 1990. 

^‘^Transportation Research Board Special Report 267, Regulation of Weights, Lengths and 
Widths of Commercial Vehicles, 2002. 

25Ibid., p. 5-1. 

26Ihid., p. 5-16. 

®'^Scientex. Accident Rates For Longer Combination Vehicles, 1996. 

®®Woodrooffe and Assoc. Longer Combination Vehicle Safety Performance in Alberta 1995 to 
1998, March 2001. 

®®Nevada Department of Transportation. 

®®Montana Department of Transportation. 

®iColorado State Patrol. 

®®“TrafBc Safety Facts 2000,” National Highway Traffic Safety Administration. 
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Furthermore, Congress and the States can avoid large investments in pavement 
maintenance and rehabilitation, as well as capacity expansion, by allowing States 
to make common-sense changes to their size and weight regulations. Gross weight 
can increase exponentially and not cause additional pavement damage so long as 
cixle-weight is controlled. This is why, for example, a turnpike double that weighs 
126,000 pounds causes half the damage of an 80,000 pound tractor-semitrailer on 
a ton-mile basis. In addition, if trucks are able to ship the same amount of freight 
in fewer trucks, the need for capacity expansion could be avoided, fuel use and emis- 
sions could be lowered, and costs to American manufacturers and consumers could 
come down. 

The Federal restrictions on States that limit their ability to determine what types 
of trucks are allowed to operate on State-owned — and controlled highways have no 
basis in science or logic and can no longer be justified. Our opponents on this issue 
continually attempt to represent the industry’s ultimate goal as unfettered access 
to the highway system by more productive trucks. Such a position would be com- 
pletely illogical, and it thoroughly misrepresents the industry’s position. It would be 
foolish for the trucking industry to disregard the infrastructure and safety impacts 
of putting trucks on highways that they were not meant to handle or in traffic con- 
ditions that are unsuitable. Ultimately, the trucking industry itself would pay the 
price in terms of higher user fees, weight-posted bridges, higher insurance pre- 
miums and tighter government regulation. We are not asking Congress to increase 
truck sizes and weights. We are simply asking Congress to give States the ability 
to determine the safest and most cost-effective regulatory regime for their own high- 
way systems. 


IMPROVING THE FREIGHT PLANNING PROCESS 

ATA believes that the current planning process does not effectively address the 
movement of freight. The Federal Government has effectively devolved its responsi- 
bility for ensuring a safe and efficient highway system to State and local govern- 
ments. While this has allowed planning agencies to address the unique demands of 
local transportation needs, and to respond more effectively to citizens’ concerns, it 
has also resulted in a parochial system of transportation planning and programming 
that essentially ignores freight needs. MPOs, for example, may ignore a deficient 
connector road that links a seaport or rail-head to the Interstate Highway System 
because the project’s benefits are not believed to be as beneficial as other local 
projects. However, most of the benefits of the project may accrue beyond the geo- 
graphic scope of the State or local planning agencies’ analyses. 

We do not blame these agencies for failing to include these far-reaching benefits 
in their analyses; they simply do not have the resources or expertise necessary to 
do so. The Federal Government is the only governmental entity with the expertise, 
resources and standing to identify freight projects of national significance. We urge 
Congress to give FHWA the necessary tools and direction that allow the agency to 
ensure that crucial freight bottlenecks are dealt with quickly and effectively. 

FREIGHT STAKEHOLDERS: WORKING TOGETHER TO ENSURE FUTURE ECONOMIC 
COMPETITIVENESS 

ATA has joined with representatives of our modal freight partners and our cus- 
tomers in promoting a joint agenda designed to facilitate the efficient movement of 
freight. A joint statement is attached at Appendix B. The joint statement may be 
the most extensive united effort by the freight transportation community ever at the 
Federal level, and this points to both the growing interdependence of freight modes 
and the seriousness with which we regard Congress’ decisions in the next reauthor- 
ization bill. In brief, the freight community is requesting additional investment in 
freight projects, including intermodal connectors, and in border crossings and cor- 
ridors with significant freight traffic; the creation of a national freight industry ad- 
visory group to assist in the freight planning process; additional money for freight 
research and professional development; creation of new or expanded innovative fi- 
nancing options for funding freight projects; and more emphasis on funding freight 
projects that reduce congestion and improve air quality under the Congestion Miti- 
gation and Air Quality Improvement (CMAQ) program. 

We have also joined with our freight partners to secure additional funding for the 
Borders and Corridors programs that were created in TEA 21. The Coalition for 
America’s Gateways and Trade Corridors, of which ATA is a founding member, is 
calling for a significant increase in funding for these crucial programs. We are con- 
cerned about the significant earmarking that has undermined the effectiveness of 
these programs. However, we believe that the original intent of the programs — to 
ensure that the infrastructure necessary to accommodate current and future freight 
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needs, due in part to massive trade expansion — is still valid. We strongly urge Con- 
gress to extend the Borders and Corridors programs during TEA-21 reauthoriza- 
tion, and to make the programmatic and financial changes that are necessary to en- 
sure the future mobility of America’s freight transportation system. In addition, we 
urge Congress to refrain from expanding the eligibility of the program beyond its 
current parameters. 

IMPROVING THE EFFICIENCY OF NAFTA-RELATED FREIGHT 

Trade volumes between the United States and its two North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) partners have reached record levels: For 2000, U.S. -Mexico 
trade reached $248 billion, while U.S-Canada trade amounted to $408 billion. The 
growth in NAFTA trade is especially impressive if one considers that in 1993, the 
year before NAFTA was implemented, U.S. -Mexico trade stood at just $81 billion, 
while trade with Canada was valued at $211 billion. The movement of imports and 
exports across our international land borders depends on an efficient and effective 
transportation system. 

Unfortunately, the development of physical and human resources at U.S. inter- 
national land borders has not kept pace with the growth in NAFTA trade. Conges- 
tion at U.S. ports of entry is the norm, and considering the heightened security that 
will continue into the foreseeable future due to the September 11 attacks, these 
problems have been compounded. This creates inefficiencies in the movement of 
cargo among the North American trading partners, straining the present-day capac- 
ity of human resources and facilities at U.S. land borders. Because trucks haul more 
than 80 percent of the U.S. -Mexico freight bill and more than 70 percent of the U.S.- 
Canada freight bill, they are critical to the success of NAFTA and its attendant eco- 
nomic benefits. Delays result in additional freight transportation costs, and threaten 
to diminish NAFTA’s promise. 

Data from a Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) analysis of the seven busi- 
est border crossings (which account for 60 percent of truck crossings) reveal that 
congestion at these ports of entry cost the industry about 2.6 million hours in delay 
time per year, at a financial cost of at least $88 million.®^ In addition, trucks waste 
about 2.6 million gallons of fuel annually, with a resulting environmental impact 
of 23,000 tons of carbon dioxide and more than 300 tons of nitrous oxides. Congress 
should ensure that adequate resources are dedicated to the development of infra- 
structure and human resources along the U.S. borders with Canada and Mexico in 
order to meet the challenges associated with rapidly increasing trade growth among 
the three countries. 

Some examples of where Federal resources could be applied include: 

• Funding for the construction of truck inspection facilities, and for hiring truck 
inspectors, both at the Federal and State level, to inspect trucks entering the United 
States from Mexico. 

• Construction of ports of entry solely for commercial traffic on the U.S. northern 
and southern borders. 

• Planning and development of quality access roads between ports of entry and 
the National Highway System. 

In addition, ATA has actively supported the funding and development of the Auto- 
mated Commercial Environment (ACE) and the International Trade Data System 
(ITDS) to make cross-border movements of cargo, vehicles and drivers more efficient 
and secure. 

We ask the subcommittees to look at technologies under development that can fa- 
cilitate enforcement efforts while at the same time expedite the movement of freight 
across our borders. One such system being designed presently by U.S. Customs, 
with input from the trade community, is the Automated Commercial Environment, 
or “ACE.” 

In 1993, along with legislation implementing the NAFTA, Congress passed the 
Customs Modernization Act, or “Mod Act,” establishing a new operating environ- 
ment for U.S. Customs and the international trade community. Concepts such as 
“informed compliance,” “shared responsibility,” and “reasonable care” imposed great- 
er obligations on U.S. Customs to provide improved information concerning the re- 
sponsibilities and rights of the trade community. At the same time, the legislation 
mandated U.S. Customs to develop a new automated customs processing system to 
replace the antiquated and overburdened Automated Customs System (ACS). Nearly 
10 years after the passage of the Mod Act, ACE is still in its nascent stage, but 
it is finally under significant development, and its full deplo 3 Tnent is expected with- 


3^“Commercial Vehicle Travel Time and Delay at U.S. Border Crossings,” Federal Highway 
Administration, Office of Freight Management and Operations, June 2002. 
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in the next three to 4 years. The present head of U.S. Customs, Commissioner Rob- 
ert Bonner, has recognized the importance of developing such a system to give Cus- 
toms greater tools to improve its information collection and improve the efficiency 
with which it processes millions of transactions every year. 

Mr. Chairman, it is important that Congress continue to provide adequate funding 
for the full development and implementation of the ACE system. In order to defend 
our Nation from potential future terrorist attacks, and at the same time process the 
legitimate commercial goods so important to our Nation’s economy, we must provide 
our border enforcement agencies the necessary tools and resources to fulfill their du- 
ties and responsibilities. It is also critical that no new user fees be imposed for the 
future development of ACE, especially if the current Merchandise Processing Eee 
(MPF), which raises about feOO million each year and is slated to end in 2003, is 
earmarked for some other budgetary purpose. If the MPF is supposed to be for Cus- 
toms commercial processing, then this fee should be used for nothing but for improv- 
ing Customs commercial operations. 

Mr. Chairman, ATA supports the implementation of NAFTA’s trucking provisions 
in order to improve the efficiency with which cross-border operations take place be- 
tween the U.S. and Mexico. ATA is also a strong advocate for ensuring that all car- 
riers operating in the U.S. — Canadian, Mexican or U.S. carriers — meet all U.S. safe- 
ty and environmental standards, as well as all financial operational responsibilities. 

Furthermore, implementing NAFTA’s trucking provisions would enhance the secu- 
rity of cross-border trucking operations by simplifying the movement of trailers 
across our common borders. In a report to Congress issued in 1997 by the White 
House on U.S. -Mexico anti-drug cooperation, the U.S. Customs Service wrote: 

The high congestion of truck traffic entering the United States is, in part, a result 
of restrictions imposed by both the United States and Mexico on crossborder motor 
carrier operation . . . over 50 percent of commercial trucks enter the United States 
empty, contributing to border congestion and increasing the inspection burden for 
border agencies. 

NAFTA’s trucking provisions allow for carriers throughout North America to im- 
prove their ability to make cross-border trucking more efficient, effective, safer, and 
more secure. 

It is also important that we work with our counterparts in Canada and Mexico 
to improve harmonization of border operations and infrastructure development to 
establish technology and mechanisms to facilitate and expedite the gathering, shar- 
ing, and exchange of information and data to clear cargo and people crossing our 
land borders efficiently and securely. We must continue to find solutions that im- 
prove the processing of the legitimate flows of people and cargo, while simulta- 
neously improving our security through stronger relationships between the trade 
community and law enforcement agencies at our borders. 

ENSURING THE SECURE AND EFFICIENT MOVEMENT OF FREIGHT 

In our efforts to protect the country from the terrorist threat, strategic planning 
for this new type of war must take into account three critical principles with respect 
to the trucking industry. 

First, the timely communication of threat related information is the single most 
important short-term objective that must be met. In order for trucking companies 
to properly deploy our security resources and instruct our drivers on the proper 
steps needed to protect themselves, the public and our customers’ goods, we need 
detailed communications so that we can understand and appreciate the threat, 
evaluate our company’s exposure and act in time to avoid becoming victims of ter- 
rorism. 

Second, our professional drivers, dispatchers, managers and supervisors are the 
most critical elements in protecting trucks from becoming the objects of, or the 
mechanism for, terrorist attacks. Drivers have control of our equipment 90 percent 
of the time, and therefore they are the most vulnerable to terrorism. We have an 
obligation to train our 3.2 million professional drivers to recognize terrorist oper- 
ational acts, report these acts to the proper authorities, and react appropriately. The 
trucking industry needs Federal help to complete this effort in no more than 3 
years. 

Third, productivity is the lynchpin of America’s global economic competitiveness. 
In our efforts to conduct our war on terrorism, we must give equal attention to the 
preservation of our abilities as transportation enterprises to creatively and effi- 
ciently move the goods and instruments of commerce where needed, when needed. 
Any new regulatory framework must adhere to the core principal of “the green light 
is on” for trucks unless there is a substantial, direct and immediate threat that 
would justify slowing or restricting commercial flows. 
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Thank you for the opportunity to offer our thoughts regarding the upcoming reau- 
thorization of the Federal surface transportation legislation. We look forward to 
working with the subcommittees to improve the safety and mobility of our Nation’s 
freight transportation system. 


APPENDIX B 

Freight Stakeholders Tea-21 Reauthorization Agenda 

1. Protect the integrity of the Highway Trust Fund. Reauthorize the firewalls pro- 
vided for in TEA-21 to ensure that the funds collected are used for their dedicated 
purpose and not for deficit reduction. 

2. Dedicate funds for NHS highway connectors to intermodal freight facilities. The 
NHS Intermodal Freight Connectors report that was sent to Congress documents 
the fact that these road segments are in worse condition and receive less funding 
than other NHS routes. Targeted investment in these “last mile” segments would 
reap significant economic benefits compared to the associated costs. 

3. Form a national freight industry advisory group pursuant to the Federal Advi- 
sory Committee Act to provide industry input to USDOT. The advisory group should 
be funded and staffed, and it should consist of freight transportation providers from 
all modes as well as shippers and State and local planning organizations. Despite 
the best efforts of the agency to function as “One DOT,” there is still not enough 
of a focused voice for freight. An Advisory Group would meet the need for regular 
and professional interaction between USDOT and the diverse freight industry, and 
could help identify critical freight bottlenecks in the national freight transportation 
system. 

4. Create a Freight Cooperative Research Program. Increasingly, industry issues 
are public issues that would benefit from a dedicated, funded research effort led by 
an industry-based steering/oversight group, such as the one described above, to en- 
sure useful research results to benefit the freight transportation system as a whole. 
One option would be to dedicate a portion of the States SP&R dollars to freight 
issues. Freight data issues would fall under this program as well. 

5. Expand freight planning expertise at the State and local levels. Given the im- 
portance of freight mobility to the national economy, States and MPO’s should be 
provided additional funds for expert staff positions dedicated to freight issues (com- 
mensurate to the volumes of freight moving in and through their areas). 

6. Develop ways to increase available funds without new user fees and taxes by 
creating a toolbox of innovative financing options specifically aimed at freight capac- 
ity improvements and enhancements. Options could include (1) lowering of the 
threshold for TIFIA funding eligibility (2) development of teix incentives, and (3) ex- 
pansion of the State infrastructure banks (SIBs). 

7. Significantly increase funds for an expanded corridor/border and gateway pro- 
gram. This would build on the highly popular but under-funded “Corridors and Bor- 
ders Program” (Sections 1118 and 1119), but adds the important concept of gate- 
ways. The funding should be freight specific, and there should be a qualification 
threshold (based on volumes) so that dollars get directed at high volume corridors/ 
borders/gateways rather than wish-list projects. 

8. Streamline environmental permitting for freight projects. Multiple and often 
duplicative Federal laws and regulations delay environmental review of transpor- 
tation projects. Language in TEA-21 directing Federal agencies to streamline the 
review process for highway projects has not been effective and other measures to 
simplify the review process for all freight projects should be considered. 

9. Increase funding and promote use of the Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality 
Improvement Program for freight projects that reduce congestion and improve air 
quality. CMAQ was designed to fund projects that will help reduce transportation- 
related emissions. Although CMAQ has supported some freight projects, it has been 
used primarily to address passenger needs. CMAQ funding should be dedicated to 
projects that can be shown to reduce congestion or improve air quality. Total fund- 
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ing for CMAQ should be increased and the use of CMAQ funds for freight projects 
should be clarified and strongly encouraged. 

American Association of Port Authorities 
Contact: Mary Beth Long or Jean Godwin 703-684-5700 
American Trucking Associations 
Contact: Darrin Roth 703-838-1900 
Association of American Railroads 
Contact: Jennifer Macdonald 202-639-2533 
Coalition for America’s Gateways and Trade Corridors 
Contact: Leslie Blakey 202-828-9100 
Intermodal Association of North America 
Contact: Joni Casey 301-982-3400 
National Association of Manufacturers 
Contact: Larry Fineran 202-637-3174 
National Industrial Transportation League 
Contact: Kathy Luhn 703-524-5011 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Contact: Ed Mortimer 202-463-5451 
World Shipping Council 
Contact: Lars Kjaer 202-589-1234 


Responses by Michael W. Wickham to Additional Questions from Senator 

Reid 

Question 1. In your testimony you state that the value of the highway program 
to your industry is diminishing because of “expanded highway program eligibility 
to include projects that provide few benefits to highway users.” I find that statement 
astonishing. Do you really believe that highway programs that encourage nontradi- 
tional solutions to traffic congestion like HOV lanes, intelligent transportation sys- 
tems, and transit are of no benefit to highway users? Every person who commutes 
on transit, takes the train, or shares a ride with a friend, means one less car clog- 
ging our roads. No one benefits from transit use more than those of us who drive 
on our roads every day. Are you sa3dng that because States have the flexibility to 
spend highway funds on non-construction programs that you do not believe the 
highway program has value to your industry? 

Response. ATA believes strongly in a Federal highway program that is funded by 
highway users for the benefit of highway users. Highway maintenance and capacity 
expansion are critical components of a highway program that promotes a safe and 
efficient surface transportation system. However, as your question suggests, we 
must also look beyond these traditional methods and seek out more innovative ways 
of improving the condition and performance of our highways. 

You mentioned Intelligent Transportation Systems (ITS), for example. ATA sup- 
ports eligibility of ITS under the highway program. ITS can be an effective means 
of communicating system problems, which allows traffic agencies to respond more 
quickly and gives motorists the information they need to avoid these problems. 
States, in partnership with the trucking industry, use ITS to more effectively target 
their truck inspections, improving the efficiency of responsible carriers and enhanc- 
ing highway safety. In addition, under certain circumstances, HOV lanes can be an 
effective tool for relieving congestion and improving air quality, and ATA does not 
oppose their eligibility under the highway program. 

However, an increasingly larger share of Federal highway revenues is being used 
for projects whose effectiveness at curbing congestion and saving lives is question- 
able. For example, while transit can effectively relieve congestion in some areas, in 
most of the cities where rail transit systems have recently been established, it will 
not be an effective strategy for addressing the growing traffic that plagues our 
urban areas. It is important to recognize that transit demand is very concentrated. 
One-half of the national ridership is in New York and Chicago and 76 percent is 
in seven metropolitan areas. In urban areas, transit accounts for just 2-3 percent 
of all trips. Even if transit ridership were to double in the next 10 years — an ambi- 
tious goal since ridership actually declined over the previous decade — because high- 
way use would also rise, transit’s share of trips would only grow to 3-3.5 percent. 
Transit is largely beneficial for commutes to and from work. However, commutes 
now make up less than 20 percent of all trips, and less than one out of three trips 
during rush hours are trips between home and work. 
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According to a study by the Texas Transportation Institute, areas that were more 
active in adding roadway capacity to respond to increased travel were able to slow 
the increase of regional traffic congestion. However, not all highway projects need 
add more traffic lanes or new highways to achieve substantial improvements. Ac- 
cording to one study, improving conditions at the 167 worst traffic bottlenecks 
around the country would reduce travel times by an average of 38 minutes per day, 
result in 287,000 fewer accidents, including 1,150 fewer fatalities, reduce carbon 
monoxide emissions by 45 percent, smog-forming emissions by 44 percent and car- 
bon dioxide emissions by 71 percent at those sites. Unfortunately, a lack of re- 
sources, in part because of the diversion of highway funds to non-highway projects 
that are less effective, is preventing States from making these crucial investments. 

We have concerns with other eligible activities, such as those under the CMAQ 
and enhancements programs. While some would argue that these programs divert 
relatively few resources from the highway program, the impact of this diversion is 
actually quite large. For example, we find it difficult to understand how it is in the 
national interest to invest more than twice as much Federal money on bicycle paths 
than on truck safety programs. 

ATA does not oppose using highway user fee revenues for nontraditional pro- 
grams. We oppose the use of this money on programs that have been shown to be 
ineffective at reducing congestion and improving highway safety. We believe that in 
the face of limited resources, the Federal Government should make strategic invest- 
ments that deliver the most cost-effective results. 

Question 2. In your testimony, you argue for reduced Federal restrictions on truck 
size and weight. You make many safety claims that are refuted by a recent U.S. 
Department of Transportation study on truck size and weight, which estimated that 
multi-trailer trucks have an 11 percent higher fatality crash rate than single trailer 
trucks. While I differ with your conclusions on safety, I will not dwell on that issue 
here. However, I will ask you to address the conclusion of the Department of Trans- 
portation study that allowing bigger trucks on our roads would result in bridge cap- 
ital costs of over.$50 billion and well over $200 billion in additional costs due to 
delay from bridge construction and repairs. 

Response. It should first be noted that the U.S. DOT’s Comprehensive Truck Size 
and Weight Study to which you refer was roundly criticized by the academic com- 
munity, State departments of transportation, the trucking industry, and others. In 
fact, AASHTO passed a resolution (attached) calling on the Department to delay re- 
lease of the report until its many deficiencies could be addressed; unfortunately, the 
uncorrected report was released anyway. Therefore, ’we would caution Congress 
against using the Study as a basis for making policy decisions. 

Specifically, to the multi-trailer truck accident rate that appeared in the Study. 
Some have used this analysis to argue that longer combination vehicles (LCVs) are 
less safe than single-trailer trucks. In fact, because about 80 percent of the vehicle 
miles traveled by multi-trailer trucks are by non-LCVs, the statistic cannot be ap- 
plied to this class of vehicle. Nonetheless, we cannot allow DOT’s study to stand un- 
challenged. Almost all previous evaluations of the multi-trailer trucks that make up 
the bulk of vehicles that comprise DOT’s research found that these vehicles were 
either as safe or safer than single trailer trucks. The most comprehensive evaluation 
of the safety of twin trailer trucks to date is a 1986 study by the Transportation 
Research Board (TRB Special Report. 211). That study concluded that, “overall, 
twins clearly appear to be about as safe a method of hauling freight as the tractor- 
semitrailers they replace.” 

DOT did, in fact, contract with an independent consultant to complete a study on 
the safety experience of LCVs versus other, more common, trucks (Accident Rates 
for Longer Combination Vehicles. FHWA, October 1996). This study found that 
LCVs, including triples and heavy doubles, had an accident rate which was half that 
of the trucks they would replace. The study also concluded that truck configuration, 
not highway environment or driver factors, was the reason for this finding. 

This statistic is reflected by other research. For example, Alberta Province found 
that LCVs had the lowest accident rate of all vehicles on tbeir highways, including 
passenger vehicles. In fact, single-trailer trucks had an accident rate five times 
higher than LCVs. States have also found that LCVs are extremely safe. In Nevada, 
for example, triples were involved in just .02 percent of all accidents in 2000; none 
were fatal. 

LCVs have been in operation for more than 50 years. Today, they operate on rural 
roads in the west, eastern turnpikes and in large urban areas, in nearly half the 
States. No State has ever rescinded their operating authority, for the simple reason 
that LCVs contribute to a much safer and a much more efficient highway system. 

Regarding the bridge costs cited in the DOT study. Of all the criticisms leveled 
against the study, those regarding bridge costs were probably the most severe. DOT 
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assumes that any bridge not rated to carry the loads modeled by the study would 
automatically be replaced. This simply does not happen in the real world. In prac- 
tice, States would choose to either replace or strengthen the affected bridges, or to 
load-post them. 

As part of its research, the panel that conducted the most recent TRB truck size 
and weight study (TRB Special Report 267) obtained from DOT a list of highway 
structures in California identified by the bridge analysis method used in the study 
as requiring replacement if a specified type of larger truck were to come into use. 
Four were selected for analysis. Each of the four structures exceeds the threshold 
overstress criterion applied in the DOT study under the assumed loading by just 
a few percent, and therefore the DOT study would assume that all four bridges 
would have to be replaced given the heavier loads. The four structures were exam- 
ined by engineers of the State DOT, who reported to the committee that, following 
its normal practices, the State would not replace, strengthen, or restrict the use of 
any of the four structures if heavier tractor-semitrailers within the range analyzed 
in the DOT 2000 study came into use. 

This is not to say that increasing the weight of trucks will not produce additional 
bridge costs, or that some interchanges may not have to be rebuilt to accommodate 
longer trucks. However, these are one-time investments whose costs pale in com- 
parison with the tremendous savings associated with less pavement damage, less 
pollution, fewer accidents and greater economic productivity if size and weight laws 
were reformed. 

Question 3. You argue that allowing longer combination vehicles will reduce the 
number of trucks on our roads. Isn’t the real impact likely to be a shift of freight 
from rails to our already overburdened road infrastructure? 

Response. While evaluations of increases in truck productivity all predict some 
shift of freight from rail to truck, the magnitude of this shift is generally considered 
to be very low. A 1990 TRB study (TRB Special Report 225) found that under var- 
ious scenarios where truck productivity increased, rail diversion would range from 
2.2 to 6.6 percent, and all scenarios resulted in overall truck VMT reductions. Fur- 
thermore, it is very likely that the shift of freight from existing trucks to other, 
more productive trucks, will result in a net reduction in both the number of trucks 
on the road and truck miles, even when rail diversion is factored in. For example, 
the previously referenced Alberta study found that over the 11-year period following 
the introduction of higher weight trucks to the province, the number of registered 
trucks dropped by 19 percent, even though non-truck registrations grew by 23 per- 
cent and the economy expanded. 

The fact is that trucks and trains compete for very little business. Even with a 
productivity increase that makes truck transportation more attractive to rail ship- 
pers, the fact that freight railroads enjoy very large profit margins on most routes 
means that the railroads simply have to lower their rates slightly to keep this busi- 
ness. Herein lies the real reason for rail opposition to trucking productivity gains. 
This competition is a positive factor for shippers, who will realize lower shipping 
costs, and consumers, who will see lower retail prices. The most likely market for 
truck-rail competition is in the rail intermodal segment. Rail carload shipments are 
simply too price-sensitive for trucks to compete effectively in this market segment. 
Even if trucks were somehow able to draw 100 percent of all rail intermodal busi- 
ness, however, this would increase annual truck volumes by less than one-fifth of 
1 percent nationwide (Freight Transportation Forecast ... To 2013, DRI-WEFA, 
2001 ). 

According to the FHWA, truck volumes will nearly double by 2020 and trucks’ 
market share will expand from 71 percent in 1998 to 75 percent in 2020. This 
growth is inevitable, but a doubling of the number of trucks needed to accommodate 
this growth is not inevitable. Increasing trucking productivity through sensible size 
and weight reform will slow the growth of trucks and reduce their societal impacts. 


Response by Michael W. Wickham to Additional Question from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question 1. Mr. Hamberger of the Association of American Railroads notes that 
railroads are three or more times more fuel efficient as trucks. He points out that 
the :EPA estimates that for every ton-mile, a typical locomotive emits roughly three 
times fewer nitrogen oxides and particulate matter than the typical truck. He also 
points out that “rail competitive trucks, which are the heaviest, highest mileage op- 
erators among all trucks, do not come close to fully pa 3 dng for the damage they 
cause to our highway system.” 
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Response. As noted above, the potential for shifting freight from truck to rail, or 
vice versa, is extremely limited, and significant growth in truck traffic is inevitable. 
Therefore, any comparison of modal impacts becomes an academic exercise. None- 
theless, we are pleased to have the opportunity to respond to Mr. Hamberger’s 
statements. 

According to new data produced under contract to the FHWA, in 2000, trucks’ ton- 
miles were double that of rail. Therefore, if Mr. Hamberger’s statement that trucks 
produce three times more emissions per ton-mile than railroads is correct, then 
trucks would have to emit six times more total NOx and PM than railroads. In fact, 
according to the EPA, trucks’ total emissions of NOx and PM were just 2.7 times 
greater than the total emissions for rail. Therefore, on a ton-mile basis, trucks 
produce only about 1.35 times as much NOx and PM as locomotives. 

However, this does not tell the whole story. When measuring emissions on a ton- 
mile basis, what is left out is the fact that the commodities hauled by trucks are 
comprised of a far greater proportion of high-volume, low-weight freight than the 
commodities hauled by railroads, which haul mostly low-volume, heavier freight. 
Therefore, expressing trucks’ volumes in terms of weight instead of area understates 
the amount of freight trucks are actually carrying, resulting in a disproportionately 
high amount of freight being assigned to railroads. This produces an emissions level 
which favors railroads. 

Furthermore, rail moves are almost always more circuitous than truck moves. 
Therefore, if one considers the environmental impact of shifting freight from truck 
to rail, the impact of this longer route must be considered. If there is an increase 
in distance of greater than 35 percent, then the environmental benefits of shifting 
the freight to rail are wiped out by this factor alone. 

Also to be considered is the fact that if there is to be a truck to rail shift, this 
will likely occur as an intermodal movement. Therefore, the environmental impacts 
of the truck deliveries on both ends of the rail movement must be considered. These 
are not inconsequential impacts. The average truck drayage move is roughly 90 to 
120 miles long, typically with a significant urban component. The trucks involved 
are generally older — and therefore more polluting — than the typical trucks involved 
in long-distance movements. 

The issue of whether railroads pollute less than trucks is not that simple, and it 
should not be automatically assumed that a rail move produces less pollution than 
a truck move. In fact, FHWA has rejected States’ requests for using CMAQ money 
on freight rail projects because they found that shifting freight from truck to rail 
would actually have a negative environmental impact. 

One other point should be made. Trucks contribute approximately $35 billion in 
Federal and State highway user fees each year, which are used, in part, to offset 
the societal costs of the pollution that they produce. The railroads, on the other 
hand, pay just $170 million in user fees, and these revenues are not tied to societal 
costs produced by the railroad industry. There is little doubt that these revenues 
do not approach the health costs associated with pollution emitted by locomotives. 

This brings us to the second part of the question, which refers to trucking indus- 
try cost allocation. It is interesting that Mr. Hamberger attacks trucks for pa3dng 
too little for their infrastructure and societal costs when his own industry fails to 
pay a single penny to compensate for the safety, environmental and congestion soci- 
etal impacts of rail operations. (NOTE: While the question refers only to infrastruc- 
ture costs, other societal impacts are now included in cost allocation studies. In ad- 
dition, while the railroads do pay a tax on diesel, unlike highway user fees, there 
is no tie between these fees and the costs imposed by the railroads which are borne 
by the public.) 

While the FHWA Cost Allocation Study found that certain trucks do not pay their 
cost equity, there are several factors that contributed to this conclusion and that 
must be examined. First, there were several problems with the study which pro- 
duced erroneous results. This is not to deny that there are trucks in operation which 
do not pay their fair share. However, it should also be noted that the study found 
that certain classes of trucks paid more than their fair share. It would be virtually 
impossible to achieve a perfect balance. While such an effort should be made, it 
must be recognized that results will always change depending on the assumptions 
and data used, which are constantly evolving. Therefore, there will always be some 
vehicles that will be found to not pay their allocated share of the costs. 

Mr. Hamberger complains that “rail competitive trucks” do not pay for the dam- 
age they do to highways without defining what a rail competitive truck is. Since the 
railroads and the “safety groups” they associate themselves with regularly criticize 
triple-trailer trucks, we assume that these are among the class to which Mr. Ham- 
berger refers. However, it is widely recognized that the markets served by triples 
are generally not rail-competitive. 
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When looking at the factors which result in a determination that a truck is not 
paying its cost equity, an objective analysis must lead one to the conclusion that 
this finding was made because of Federal restrictions on truck size and weight, not 
despite the restrictions. As the recent TRB study (TRB 267) found,, significant op- 
portunities exist for States to reduce their infrastructure and societal costs if they 
are given flexibility to reform their size and weight limits. It is the Federal regu- 
latory system that prevents carriers from putting trucks on the road that are more 
infrastructure-friendly and safer. For example, many States allow the operation of 
heavier trucks on non-Interstate highways, but are prevented from granting these 
trucks access to the Interstates by Federal law. If they were to use the Interstates 
rather than lower-order roads, the infrastructure, safety, congestion and environ- 
mental costs resulting from these trucks’ operation would be lower, and thus the 
trucks would come closer to achieving cost equity. 

There are two ways to address the cost inequities of certain trucks. Congress and/ 
or the States can increase the taxes imposed on these trucks, thus lowering the com- 
petitiveness of critical U.S. industries and increasing consumer prices. Alternatively, 
Congress can give the States the opportunity to improve their size and weight regu- 
lations, thus potentially changing the current vehicle fleet to one that is safer, less 
polluting, more productive and that produces lower infrastructure costs. The former 
choice benefits the railroads at the expense of the rest of the Nation. The latter 
would result in slightly lower railroad profitability, but the overall benefits to the 
Nation could be very significant. 


Statement of Edward R. Hamberger, President and Chief Executive Officer, 
Association of American Railroads 

On behalf of the members of the Association of American Railroads (AAR), thank 
you for this opportunity to discuss key issues relating to our nation’s freight trans- 
portation capabilities as a result of the remarkable growth of international trade. 

Since Colonial times, the growth and vitality of our economy has been closely tied 
to the development of trade. The railroads’ role in the settlement and development 
of the United States is well known, and yet the efficiency of our ports, international 
border crossings, and inland transportation systems is just as critical today. We 
must take steps to insure that our freight transportation system will be able to han- 
dle what is certain to be a huge increase in international trade volume in the years 
ahead. Today, I will focus on ways that our nation can combine the advantages of 
various transportation modes to reduce costs, save energy, better protect the envi- 
ronment, and increase transportation efficiency — thereby enhancing our productivity 
and international competitiveness. 

international trade 

International trade is becoming the lifeblood of both the world and U.S. economy, 
and has been a major driving force behind world economic growth over the past dec- 
ade. From 1990 to 2000, global GDP increased at an average annual rate of 2.0 per- 
cent, but the volume of world merchandise trade increased during the same period 
at an average annual rate of 7 percent — more than three times as much. In the case 
of the United States, which is the world’s single largest exporting and importing na- 
tion by a significant margin, GDP over the same period increased at an annual av- 
erage rate of 3.2 percent, while the volume of merchandise exports increased at an 
average annual rate of 6.5 percent and imports increased at an annual rate of 8.5 
percent. 

The importance of international trade relative to U.S. economic output has also 
risen dramatically. In 1975, U.S. exports plus imports was equal to less than 16 per- 
cent of GDP, but by 2000 that figure had risen to more than 26 percent.^ Manufac- 
turers and agricultural producers in the United States depend upon foreign trade 
to reach markets for their products, and consumers have enjoyed both a richer vari- 
ety of products and lower prices as a result of trade opportunities. According to the 
Office of the U.S. Trade Representative, U.S. exports alone support more than 12 
million American jobs, including one in five jobs in the manufacturing sector.^ 

In 2001, the value of U.S. international merchandise trade was $1.9 trillion. Ac- 
cording to figures from the Maritime Administration, United States ports handled 


I World Trade Organization, International Trade Statistics 2001, Table I.l, p. 19, available 
at www.wto.org/englisb/res — e/statis — e/its2001 — e/itsOl — toe — e.htm). 

^Economic Report of the President, February 2002, p. 253. 

^Office of U.S. Trade Representative, Benefits of Trade: Information on the Globalization De- 
bate, September 19, 2001 available at www.ustr.gov/new/benefits.html. 
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over 1.1 billion tons of foreign trade in 2001. The liner sector, consisting mostly of 
containerized shipments, accounted for 68 percent of the value of this trade.^ More 
than 20 million loaded containers were imported or exported through our nation’s 
ports in 2001, with the ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach ranked number 1 and 
2, respectively — each handling over 3.3 million loaded containers. Additional inter- 
modal traffic flows across our borders with Canada and Mexico. Our ports and bor- 
der crossings also handle significant volumes of hulk commodities, including grain, 
coal, non-metallic minerals, forest products, and petroleum products. Railroads serve 
U.S. ports on the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts and the Great Lakes, and provide 
through service to and from Canada and Mexico at more than 30 border crossings. 
Railroads handled approximately 5.2 million international containers in 2000, which 
represented about one-half of their total intermodal traffic.® 

U.S. trade with Canada (long our largest trading partner) and Mexico (now our 
No. 2 trade partner) has grown rapidly following the lowering of trade barriers 
under the North American Free Trade Agreement of 1993. Together, Canada and 
Mexico account for approximately one-third of U.S. foreign merchandise trade.® The 
value of this North American trade had increased by 85 percent from 1994 to 2000, 
before declining slightly in 2001 largely following the September 11 terrorist attack. 
The freight railroads of Canada, Mexico, and the United States, which form a seam- 
less, integrated network that provides the world’s most efficient, lowest-cost rail 
service, have achieved major increases in their trans-border traffic — up 22 percent 
by value between Canada and the United States and up 72 percent between Mexico 
and the United States just from 1997 to 2000.'^ 

Our seaports, airports, and land border crossings — the gateways that connect us 
to the rest of the world through commerce — are clearly critical to the economic well 
being of our Nation. Moreover, more efficient modern container ships carrying 6,000 
or more TEUs® are increasingly being used, up from the 4,500-TEU standard that 
has been dominant up to now. These larger ships will place increasing demands on 
port and landside facilities. 

Existing congestion at these facilities must not be permitted to worsen. Moreover, 
as the Federal Highway Administration documented in a recent study,® funding for 
intermodal connectors — public roads averaging less than two miles in length that 
lead to/from major intermodal terminals — has not been adequate under the Trans- 
portation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) and these critical components 
of the freight transportation system suffer many deficiencies. According to the 
FHWA, “States and MPOs often see freight as a low priority when compared with 
the pressing needs of passenger travel. NHS connectors are “orphans” in the tradi- 
tional State and MPO planning processes.” We must make the investments needed 
to improve our ability to handle international traffic efficiently, while limiting im- 
pacts on surrounding communities in terms of congestion, noise, and air pollution. 

GROWING IMPORTANCE OF RAIL INTERMODAL SERVICE 

U.S. freight railroads move just about everything — from lumber to vegetables, 
from coal to orange juice, from grain to automobiles, from chemicals to scrap iron — 
and connect businesses with each other across the country and with markets over- 
seas. America’s freight railroads carry more than 40 percent of the nation’s intercity 
freight (measured in ton-miles); about 70 percent of vehicles from domestic manufac- 
turers; 67 percent of the nation’s coal to coal-fired power plants (coal generates more 
than half the nation’s electricity); and massive amounts of grain, chemicals, forest 
products, ores, and other commodities. They also contribute billions of dollars to the 
economy through wages, purchases, and taxes. 

Intermodal rail freight transport — the movement of cargo in trailers or containers 
by rail in combination with at least one other mode of transportation — has been the 
fastest growing major segment of traffic for the U.S. freight railroad industry over 
the past decade. Indeed, while volumes of non-intermodal rail traffic for 2002 to 
date are below those of last year for the same period as a result of the weak econ- 
omy, U.S. rail intermodal traffic through August 2002 is 5.1 percent above the 2001 


^ See “U.S. Foreign Waterborne Transportation Statistics,” U.S. Maritime Administration 
press release, March 28, 2002, available at www.marad.dot.gov/statistics/usfwts/PR2001/ 
PRDEC2001.htm. 

^Intermodal Association of North America, Year 2002 Industry Statistics — Overview; Amer- 
ican Association of Port Authorities; and Association of American Railroads data and analysis. 

®U.S. Department of Transportation, Bureau of Transportation Statistics, Transportation Sta- 
tistics Annual Report 2000, BTSOl— 02, Washin^on, DC. 2001, p. 161. 

'^AAR analysis of U.S. Bureau of Transportation Statistics transborder trade data. 

®Twenty-foot equivalent units. 

®U.S. Federal Highway Administration, NHS Intermodal Freight Connectors, July 2000, p. 4. 
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level, including increases of between 7.4 percent and 9.4 percent each month from 
April through August. U.S. intermodal traffic has grown from 3.1 million trailers 
and containers in 1980 to nearly 9.0 million in 2001. It now accounts for approxi- 
mately 20 percent of revenue for Class I carriers and is vying for the No. 1 ranking 
among all rail commodities. Approximately half of U.S. intermodal traffic is either 
U.S. exports and imports, and intermodal traffic moves throughout the North Amer- 
ican rail network. 

There are several reasons why intermodal transport has become such a vital part 
of the U.S. freight transportation mix: 

1. Convenience and lower cost 

Intermodal combines the door-to-door convenience of trucks with the long-haul ef- 
ficiency and cost-effectiveness of rail. As a result, railroads, trucking companies, 
international steamship lines, intermodal marketing companies, and others engage 
in productive partnerships to combine the best characteristics of all modes. 

2. Fuel efficiency 

Railroads are the mode of choice in terms of fuel efficiency. According to studies 
sponsored by the U.S. Department of Transportation (U.S. DOT) and others, rail- 
roads are three or more times as fuel efficient as trucks. Fuel efficiency means re- 
duced emissions and reduced dependence on foreign oil. 

3. Improved air quality 

The Environmental Protection Agency estimates that for every ton-mile, a typical 
locomotive emits roughly three times fewer nitrogen oxides and particulates than 
a typical truck. Other studies suggest that locomotives have a much greater envi- 
ronmental advantage relative to trucks, depending upon the pollutant measured. 

4. Reduced traffic congestion 

An intermodal train can take approximately 280 trucks from the highways. Since 
a single combination truck requires the same highway capacity as approximately 
four automobiles, a single intermodal train can mean the equivalent of more than 
1,100 fewer cars on the highway. According to the Texas Transportation Institute’s 
(TTI) 2002 Urban Mobility Study, the aggregate cost of highway traffic congestion 
in just the 75 urban areas the institute studied is $67.4 billion, representing the 
cost of 3.6 billion hours of extra travel time and 5.7 billion gallons of fuel wasted 
while sitting in traffic. Since 1982, according to TTI, the cost of congestion has risen 
by approximately 400 percent in inflation-adjusted terms. Rail intermodal service is 
a highly effective way to reduce the staggering costs of highway congestion and the 
associated pressure to build costly new highways. 

5. Innovative technology, specialized equipment, and tailored services 

Doublestack trains — with specialized rail cars that can accommodate one con- 
tainer atop another — are now in widespread use. RoadRailers look like conventional 
trailers, but come equipped with both rubber tires and detachable steel wheels so 
they can ride directly on the rails or on a highway. By using specialized equipment, 
railroads are targeting midand short-distance hauls, in addition to traditional long- 
haul markets. Rail service offerings include the use of flat cars in dedicated trains 
operating on a fixed schedule that are specially designed to quickly load, unload and 
carry standard, non-reinforced highway trailers without damage to the goods or the 
trailers themselves. 

The market for intermodal freight is extremely competitive, and U.S. freight rail- 
roads must continue to make major investments so that they can further enhance 
their cost efficiency and meet customer service requirements that are continually be- 
coming more stringent. 

Railroads are incredibly capital intensive, and each year freight railroads must in- 
vest heavily to maintain and improve their infrastructure and equipment, that, to- 
gether, comprise a national system that is the envy of the world. In 2000, Class I 
railroads directed 17.8 percent of their revenue to capital expenditures; the com- 
parable figure for the U.S. manufacturing sector as a whole was just 3.7 percent. 
Indeed, since 1980 when the Staggers Rail Act partially deregulated the rail indus- 
try, major U.S. railroads have spent more than $290 billion for this purpose — an av- 
erage of more than $13 billion per year over this extended period. Much of this 
spending is either directly attributable to intermodal service (e.g., the construction 
or expansion of intermodal hubs, raising underpass clearances to allow for 
doublestack trains) or indirectly related to intermodal traffic (e.g., capacity expan- 
sion and enhanced signaling systems to allow faster, more frequent trains of all 
types throughout the rail network). 
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In addition to making necessary infrastructure improvements, railroads have re- 
sponded to customer needs by instituting a series of operational improvements and 
service initiatives. Some of these initiatives involve the improved use of information 
technology. For example, most major railroads now offer comprehensive Internet- 
based car ordering, car tracing, pricing, and billing capabilities. Railroads have also 
increasingly entered into productive partnerships with other carriers. These alli- 
ances expand the focus for a particular railroad beyond the interchange point, en- 
compassing the total movement and providing customers with seamless service — 
giving rail customers more value for their transportation dollar. 

Since the Staggers Act, freight railroads have improved earnings, but as a group 
they still do not come close to earning their cost of capital. In 2001, the rail indus- 
try’s cost of capital (as determined by the Surface Transportation Board (STB), an 
independent regulatory agency within the U.S. DOT) was 10.2 percent, compared 
with a return on investment (ROD of 6.9 percent, as determined by the STB. Rail 
profitability is consistently in the bottom quartile of all industries. 

This cannot continue forever, and this fact explains why — notwithstanding the 
tremendous gains railroads have made in intermodal and other service offerings in 
recent years, and the massive investments they have made — the future strength and 
vitality of our nation’s rail system requires that earnings be aligned with invest- 
ment needs. 

Especially over the past couple of years, freight railroads have become increas- 
ingly constrained in how much capital they can devote to infrastructure. Rail stock- 
holders and outside capital providers are becoming ever more focused on the rail- 
road financial performance, and now increasingly insist that railroads demonstrate 
a compelling case for further investments. This financial discipline is necessary and 
appropriate in a market economy, but it discourages railroad investments that 
would yield significant public benefits (e.g., congestion mitigation, emissions relief, 
enhanced mobility, enhanced safety, economic efficiency), but only limited direct 
railroad benefits. As profit-driven private entities, freight railroads simply cannot 
afford to make investments, including investments in intermodal projects and facili- 
ties, that yield primarily public benefits. 

Unless this issue is addressed head on, it will worsen in the years ahead as pres- 
sure on our nation’s freight rail network intensifies. The U.S. DOT expects freight 
traffic to nearly double in the next 20 years. Rail customers will continue to demand 
improved service levels. With highway congestion consuming a growing share of our 
nation’s economic output, and with the need to reduce emissions, conserve fuel, and 
promote safety on the rise, the need for railroads to provide relief will increase. 

Surface Transportation Reauthorization 

TEA-21 expanded the reliance on an intermodal approach to transportation plan- 
ning that was the focus of the landmark Intermodal Surface Transportation Effi- 
ciency Act of 1991 (ISTEA). Today, we are seeing the benefits that can be gained 
by taking this comprehensive approach. 

As planning for the reauthorization of TEA-21 proceeds apace, the AAR is pleased 
to be an active participant in the Freight Stakeholders Coalition, an organization 
comprised of diverse freight interests that work cooperatively to promote policies 
benefiting freight transportation. Besides the AAR, members of the Freight Stake- 
holders Coalition include the American Association of Port Authorities, the Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, the Coalition for America’s Gateways and Trade Cor- 
ridors, the Intermodal Association of North America, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the National Industrial Transportation League, the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, and the World Shipping Council. 

The Freight Stakeholders Coalition has unified behind a nine-point agenda de- 
signed to promote sound, effective transportation solutions. The agenda includes: 

1. Protect the integrity of the Highway Trust Fund 

Reauthorization of the firewalls provided for in TEA-21 would ensure that the 
funds collected in the HTF would be used for dedicated transportation purposes and 
not for deficit reduction or general government operations. 

2. Dedicate funds for National Highway System (NHS) highway connectors to inter- 

modal freight facilities 

NHS intermodal freight connectors provide for a broad array of intermodal trans- 
port services and options. The FHWA has identified 517 NHS freight terminals (253 
ocean and river ports, 203 truck/rail terminals, and 61 pipeline/truck terminals). 
These 517 freight terminals, augmented by 99 major freight airports, connect to the 
mainline NHS via more than 1,200 miles of NHS connectors. Typically, connectors 
are located in older, industrialized and mixed land use areas that are subject to 
physical constraints and environmental considerations. 
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TEA-21 directed the FHWA to review the condition of connectors and potential 
investments to improve their condition. In a June 2000 report to Congress, FHWA 
found that the connectors have significantly poorer physical and operational charac- 
teristics, and are underfunded when compared with all NHS mileage. Such condi- 
tions on these “last mile” segments can slow freight movement, damage goods in 
transit, and decrease efficiency and safety. U.S. DOT estimates show that the cost 
of improving connectors to an adequate level of service over the 2002-2020 time- 
frame is $3.5 to $4.0 billion. 

3. Establish a national freight industry advisory group to provide input to the U.S. 

DOT 

The advisory group should be funded and staffed, and should consist of freight 
transportation providers from all modes as well as shippers and State and local 
planning organizations. There is not a sufficiently focused Federal voice for freight; 
an advisory group would meet the need for regular and professional interaction be- 
tween the department and the diverse freight industry, and could help identify crit- 
ical freight bottlenecks in the national freight transportation system. 

4. Create and fund a Freight Cooperative Research Program 

More accurate and timely data on freight movements would allow State and local 
governments to plan transportation infrastructure improvements that more closely 
match actual transportation needs. To this end, a dedicated, funded research effort 
led by an industry-based steering/oversight group would allow for the collection and 
dissemination of more timely, complete, and detailed commodity flow and other 
types of freight data and better planning tools for freight planning professionals and 
others. 

5. Expand freight planning expertise at the State and local levels 

Unfortunately, transportation planning typically focuses almost exclusively on 

highway and transit projects, with scant attention paid to freight (including freight 
rail). To address this deficiency, planning organizations should be strongly encour- 
aged to consider freight transportation needs, including railroad projects and inter- 
modal projects, more fully in their planning. Given the importance of freight mobil- 
ity to the national economy. States and metropolitan planning organization (MPOs) 
should be provided additional funds for expert staff positions dedicated to freight 
issues, commensurate to the volumes of freight moving in and through their areas. 

6. Develop ways to increase available funds without new user fees and taxes by cre- 

ating a toolbox of innovative financing options specifically aimed at freight ca- 
pacity improvements and enhancements 

New capital investment in critical freight transportation infrastructure leads to 
major public benefits including higher productivity, enhanced global competitive- 
ness, and a higher standard of living for our Nation. With freight traffic now fore- 
cast to double within the next 20 years, the United States must expand its limited 
transportation infrastructure dollars by leveraging additional public and private 
sources of funding. This will require innovative approaches to meiximize transpor- 
tation-related investments. 

Two financing options in which freight railroads are most interested are discussed 
below. 

The first option calls for teix incentives and teix exempt financing to companies 
that make investments in intermodal freight infrastructure. This option would pro- 
vide targeted income tax benefits (investment tax credits, expensing in lieu of cap- 
italization, accelerated depreciation, and/or teix-exempt financing) to companies for 
investments made in qualifying assets to improve the efficiency or increase the ca- 
pacity of the national intermodal freight transportation system. Qualifying assets 
would include track and roadbed located on intermodal corridors, intermodal trans- 
fer facilities, freight handling machinery and equipment at intermodal transfer fa- 
cilities, and intermodal information infrastructure. Under this option, the tax bene- 
fits would accrue to any company that made such investments, not just railroads. 
Such a program would recognize the huge societal benefits derived from an expan- 
sion of intermodal transportation solutions. 

The second option calls for allowing the funding of rail infrastructure through the 
issuance of tax-exempt indebtedness. Under this option, holders of “Qualified Rail- 
road Indebtedness (QRI)” would qualify for an income tax exclusion for interest 
earned on the QRI. QRI would be any type of indebtedness, regardless of the form, 
issued to fund the acquisition, construction, improvement, maintenance, or repair of 
“Qualified Railroad Property” (QRP). QRP, in turn, would be any expenditure for 
the acquisition or maintenance of depreciable property, such as track, bridges, tun- 
nels, grading, wharves and docks, terminal facilities, signals, computer systems, and 
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public improvements either used or to be used in the railroad’s trade or business. 
The tcix benefits would flow directly to the holders of the indebtedness in the form 
of income tax exclusion for interest earned, and indirectly to railroads in the form 
of lower capital costs. 

7. Significantly increase funds for an expanded corridor ! border and gateway pro- 

gram 

This proposal would build on the highly popular but underfunded “Corridors and 
Borders Program,” but adds the important concept of gateways. The funding should 
be freight specific, and there should be a qualification threshold (based on volumes) 
so that dollars get directed at high volume corridors/borders/gateways rather than 
wish-list projects. The AAR is a member of the Coalition for America’s Gateways 
and Trade Corridors, which is leading the effort among freight interests to expand 
funding for this important program. 

8. Streamline environmental permitting for freight projects 

Multiple and often duplicative Federal laws and regulations delay environmental 
review of transportation projects. Language in TEA-21 directing Federal agencies 
to streamline the review process for highway projects has not been effective. Con- 
sequently, other measures to simplify the review process for all freight projects 
should be considered. 

9. Increase funding and promote the use of the Congestion Mitigation and Air Qual- 

ity Improvement Program (CMAQ) for freight projects that reduce congestion and 
improve air quality 

CMAQ was designed to fund projects that will help reduce transportation-related 
emissions. Although CMAQ has supported some freight projects, it has been used 
primarily to address passenger needs. CMAQ funding should be dedicated to 
projects that can be shown to reduce congestion or improve air quality. Total fund- 
ing for CMAQ should be increased and the use of CMAQ funds for freight projects 
should he clarified and strongly encouraged. 

In addition to the Freight Stakeholder Coalition proposals outlined above, the 
railroad industry proposes additional measures which we believe will enhance the 
ability of our nation’s transportation providers to function effectively. Like the pro- 
posals from the Freight Stakeholder Coalition, the rail proposals expand further the 
emphasis on intermodalism that was fundamental to the original TEA-21 legisla- 
tion. The rail proposals include the following: 

1. Increase funding for the Section 130 grade crossing program and clarify that 
funds can be spent on maintenance activities 

The most critical safety problems faced by railroads are collisions at highway-rail 
grade crossings and incidents involving trespassers on railroad rights-of-way. Both 
of these problems generally arise from factors that are largely outside of railroad 
control. In 2001, these two categories accounted for 96 percent of rail-related fatali- 
ties. 

Due largely to railroads’ and others’ efforts to close grade crossings and to educate 
the public about the dangers of grade crossings, in conjunction with the Section 130 
Federal grade crossing program, the number of collisions, injuries, and fatalities at 
highway-rail grade crossings has fallen steadily over the years. From 1980 to 2001, 
the number of grade crossing collisions was reduced 70 percent, injuries declined by 
70 percent, and fatalities were down 49 percent. Despite these impressive declines, 
far too many grade crossing accidents occur each year. 

The Section 130 Program provides Federal funds to States and local governments 
to eliminate or reduce hazards at highway-rail grade crossings on public highways. 
Current funding, under a set-aside to the Surface Transportation Program of TEA- 
21, is approximately $155 million per year. The vast majority of Section 130 funds 
have been spent on the installation of new active warning devices such as lights and 
gates, upgrading existing devices, and replacing or improving grade crossing sur- 
faces. 

The high cost of current active warning devices — approximately $150,000, on av- 
erage, per installation — has limited the number of crossings at which they have 
been installed. Research into improved low-cost grade crossing warning systems is 
underway, but increased Federal funding for highway-rail crossing hazard abate- 
ment would permit additional crossings to be protected immediately. 

The Section 130 program is an important element of the HTF. Grade crossing 
warning devices are highway traffic control devices, there to protect the motoring 
public, not trains. 
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Increasing Section 130 funding and clarifying that such funds can he spent on 
grade crossing maintenance projects would allow additional crossings to be protected 
and further enhance highway safety. 

2. Expand the Railroad Rehabilitation and Improvement Financing (RRIF) Program 
and remove restrictive program requirements 

The Railroad Rehabilitation and Improvement Financing (RRIF) program provides 
low-interest loans and loan guarantees (not direct Federal grants) to help finance 
railroad capital investments. As authorized by TEA-21, RRIF authorizes up to $3.5 
billion in direct loans and loan guarantees, of which at least $1 billion is reserved 
for small railroad projects. It is administered by the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Due largely to an exceedingly long delay in the release of implementing regula- 
tions and overly restrictive regulatory requirements (especially lender of last resort 
and collateral requirements), to date very few RRIF loans have been approved. 

Railroads seek a major expansion of the RRIF program, and an easing of regu- 
latory barriers to its use, in order to help railroads of all sizes — both freight and 
passenger — to continue to provide safe and efficient transportation service. Pending 
legislation (S. 1530— “RAIL-21”, H.R. 2950— “RIDE-21”, and S. 1991 “The National 
Defense Rail Act”) would increase to $35 billion the amount of loans and loan guar- 
antees available through the RRIF program. These proposals would also counter- 
mand unnecessary existing regulatory barriers pertaining to lender of last resort 
provisions and collateral requirements. 

OPPOSITION TO TRUCK SIZE AND WEIGHT INCREASES 

Notwithstanding the broad agreement detailed above among the freight railroads 
and other transportation modes on many issues relating to our national transpor- 
tation needs and capabilities, there are some limited areas of disagreement among 
the modes. One such area concerns truck sizes and weights. Recently, proposals to 
allow larger and heavier trucks on our nation’s highways have been offered. The rail 
industry strongly opposes these efforts. 

Under current Federal law, trucks operating on the 46,000-mile U.S. Interstate 
Highway System can have a ^oss vehicle weight of no more than 80,000 pounds, 
and the use of longer combination vehicles (LCV — a tractor and two or more trailers 
or semi-trailers longer than 28 feet each) is limited to 14 Western States that al- 
lowed such trucks before 1991. These limits were frozen by Congress in the 1991 
ISTEA legislation, largely in response to concerns about the safety of longer and 
heavier trucks. Since then, various interests have proposed that the weight limit be 
increased (for example, to 97,000 pounds) and that the use of LCVs be permitted 
on all or parts of the U.S. interstate highway network. Since 1991, all attempts to 
thaw the Federal freeze have been rejected by Congress. 

Increased truck size and weight (TS&W) limits would, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Transportation, have a disastrous effect on freight railroads. Railroad 
revenues would decline by $2.9 billion to as much as $6.7 billion per year. Contribu- 
tion to railroad fixed and common costs would fall by $2.1 billion to $3.1 billion per 
year. As the contribution to fixed costs declined, less funding would be available for 
current and future investments, and so fewer such investments would be made. The 
reduction in investment would directly translate into reduced capacity, lower effi- 
ciency, degradation of service, a reduced ability to handle freight, and, eventually, 
further disinvestment. Remaining shippers on the rail network would face higher 
rates, reduced service, or both. Social costs associated with diversion of rail traffic 
to truck — more highway accidents, pollution, greenhouse gases, congestion, energy 
consumption, noise — would rise, and the cycle would continue in a vicious circle. 
This outcome is certainly not in the best interest of our Nation. 

A primary basis for the rail industry’s opposition to larger and heavier trucks is 
the unfair dichotomy between costs paid and costs incurred among the modes. Rail- 
competitive trucks, which are the heaviest, highest mileage operators among all 
trucks, do not come close to fully paying for the damage they cause to the highway 
system. The U.S. DOT’s recent comprehensive Highway Cost Allocation Study con- 
cluded that combination trucks weighing 80,000 to 100,000 pounds pay an estimated 
50 percent of their cost responsibility, and trucks weighing over 100,000 pounds 
would pay only 40 percent of their cost responsibility. Rail-competitive trucks al- 
ready underpay by billions of dollars per year, representing an enormous competi- 
tive hurdle that railroads must overcome. Liberalizing TS&W limits would only ex- 
acerbate the existing inequity. 

A committee of the Transportation Research Board (TRB), an arm of the National 
Research Council, which in turn is part of the National Academy of Sciences, re- 
cently released a report on the truck size and weight issue. The report was Special 
Report 267: Regulation of Weights, Lengths and Widths of Commercial Motor Vehi- 
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cles. The report recommends an immediate thaw in the TS&W freeze via the intro- 
duction of 90,000-pound single trailer trucks and a 50 percent increase in the weight 
of double trailer combination vehicles (while also boosting the size of the vehicles). 
These dramatic changes would be followed by further TS&W increases and the au- 
thorization of LCVs through “pilot programs” overseen by a proposed new govern- 
ment agency. The TRB report calls for much of the regulatory authority associated 
with TS&W to be transferred from the Federal Government to the States. 

The TRB report has many shortcomings that undermine its usefulness in the de- 
bate over TS&W, as detailed in Dr. Gerard McCullough’s August 2002 evaluation 
of the report, undertaken for the AAR and included here as Attachment 1. As Pro- 
fessor McCulloughi° explains, the TRB report starts with the faulty premise that 
there is widespread “dissatisfaction” with existing TS&W limits, when, in fact, exist- 
ing limits represent an equilibrium wherein the needs of truckers and truck ship- 
pers are balanced against the safety concerns of motorists and the national goal of 
maintaining a healthy overall freight transportation system. Professor McCullough 
notes that the TRB report contains no new quantitative analysis. For example, the 
report is critical of the way previous studies calculated bridge damage costs due to 
changes in TS&W, but does not provide an estimate of what it views as the correct 
costs. Instead, the report says that the correct analysis has not been done yet. In 
other words, the TRB report admits it does not know what the effect would be of 
a TS&W thaw on bridge costs, but it nevertheless recommends a thaw. 

Professor McCullough stresses that an efficient freight market is one in which the 
users absorb the full marginal costs that they impose. Unfortunately, the TRB offers 
no specific proposal by which the substantial current truck underpayment for the 
pavement damage they inflict would be ameliorated. These underpayments would 
sharply increase as gross vehicle weight increased, making existing inequities even 
worse. Finally, as the TRB report admits, serious questions exist regarding the safe- 
ty implications of increasing TS&W limits. Yet the TRB calls for addressing this 
issue by instituting a “pilot program” that would essentially force unknowing and 
likely unwilling highway users to participate in an experiment to determine the 
safety implications of changes in TS&W. 

As noted above, increasing the size of trucks without insuring full cost recovery 
would greatly exacerbate the problems caused by large trucks. It is interesting to 
note that under a recent proposal by the Reason Foundation, a Los Angeles “free 
market” think tank, truck-only tollways would be built on highway median strips. 
Under Reason’s proposal, LCVs and heavier trucks would be allowed on the truck 
tollways, but the roads would be completely user-financed. Railroads are pleased 
that the Reason proposal explicitly endorses what the railroads have long main- 
tained — that heavy trucks should pay their own way.i'^ Evep' year that goes by 
means that motorists pay billions of dollars in subsidies, while heavy trucks con- 
tinue to avoid their cost responsibility. 

COMMUTER AND INTERCITY PASSENGER ACCESS 

Another important issue that could significantly affect the freight railroads’ abil- 
ity to provide the quality of service that today’s freight shippers require to remain 
competitive in the global marketplace is the increasing demand for both intercity 
and commuter rail service. 

Rail passenger service can play an important role in alleviating highway and air- 
port congestion, decreasing dependence on foreign oil, reducing pollution, and en- 


McCullough is Associate Professor of Applied Economics, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul, MN, and Senior Consultant, Charles River Associates, Boston, MA. He is former Director 
of the Center for Transportation Studies at Minnesota and former Deputy Director of the Center 
for Transportation Studies at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT). He has been a 
consultant on transportation to the World Bank and the Federal Highway Administration 
(FHWA) and various private organizations. He was a Special Assistant at the U.S. Department 
of Transportation from 1977-1980. His Ph.D. is from MIT. 

uWhile a detailed analysis of the Reason proposal is beyond the scope of this testimony, it 
should be noted that while railroads support the requirement that trucks fully repay the cost 
of the damage they cause to the highway system, care should be taken to insure that all costs — 
such as right-of-way acquisition, property taxes, truck staging areas, etc. — ^be fully recovered. 
For example, the publicly owned median should not just be given to the private sector motor 
carrier industry without their having to pay for it. Railroads repaid the Federal Government 
several times over for the value of the land grants they received from the Federal Government. 
A 1943 study by the Board of Investigation and Research concluded that the value of compensa- 
tion provided by railroads to the Federal Government has “fully counter-balanced these aids 
which were conferred many years ago.” A 1977 study by the U.S. Department of Transportation 
concluded that". . . the Federal Government has been a net beneficiary of its railway aid pro- 
grams,” having been more than fully reimbursed for its land, with interest. 
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hancing mobility and safety. Freight railroads have demonstrated their willingness 
to work cooperatively with Congress, Amtrak, commuter railroads, the States, and 
local jurisdictions to insure that the public’s transportation needs can be met in the 
most efficient possible manner. Currently, freight railroads host commuter oper- 
ations in cities around the Nation, operate commuter trains under contract to local 
authorities in several cities, and own 97 percent of the mileage over which Amtrak 
operates. Moreover, at least 29 cities are proposing to establish new or expanded 
commuter rail operations, and the U.S. Department of Transportation has des- 
ignated 11 corridors for the introduction of high speed passenger rail systems across 
the country. 

Freight railroads once provided all of our nation’s rail passenger service, but large 
and growing deficits following World War II led them to exit the business. Existing 
rail passenger service is supported primarily by the public through Federal, State, 
or local government programs. While passenger railroading is important to our 
country, it pales in comparison to the importance of freight railroading. Our pri- 
vately owned freight railroad system is a vital and strategic national asset — moving 
more freight, more efficiently, and at lower rates than anywhere else in the world, 
according to Lou Thompson, the World Bank’s Railways Advisor. The safe, efficient, 
and cost-effective transportation service that freight railroads provide is critical to 
the domestic efficiency and global competitiveness of our Nation. 

Therefore, we must find the most effective way to provide the passenger services 
that America needs, but without burdening the freight rail system — operationally, 
financially, or in any other way. Congress should resist calls to legislate mandated 
passenger access to freight-owned track, as proposed in H.R. 2654 in the current 
Congress. Access by passenger railroads to facilities owned by private freight rail- 
roads must be negotiated on a case-by-case basis by the parties, without government 
interference. 

Freight railroads have developed a series of principles regarding the future of 
intercity passenger rail service. Our principles call for future rail passenger public 
policy to acknowledge the extreme capital intensity of railroading and to ensure that 
railroads’ investment needs can be met. Policies which add to freight railroads’ al- 
ready enormous investment burden, such as further saddling them with the support 
of passenger rail infrastructure needs, or which reduce their ability to provide the 
quality of service needed by their freight customers, must be avoided. To do other- 
wise would undercut our nation’s freight rail capabilities and be counterproductive 
in addressing our country’s congestion, environmental, safety, and economic con- 
cerns. 


SECURITY OF OUR NATION’S RAIL NETWORK 

Finally, I would like to touch on the issue of security. This issue is relevant to 
this hearing because of the tension between the free flow of commerce and the as- 
surance that our transportation systems are adequately protected from terrorist 
threats. Congress should strike a proper balance between protecting our country’s 
transportation assets and its citizens, and providing for the free flow of goods and 
promoting our international competitiveness. 

Following the terrorist attacks on September 11, 2001, railroads took numerous 
proactive steps to increase the security of our nation’s rail network. Railroads imme- 
diately began developing a comprehensive Terrorism Risk Analysis and Security 
Management Plan. The industry formed a security task force composed of railroad 
representatives with expertise in areas such as operations, legal issues, railroad po- 
lice activities, hazardous materials transportation, and information technology. Out- 
side consultants with expertise in intelligence and counter-terrorism were retained 
to provide advice on best practices. 

The task force created five Critical Action Teams addressing hazardous materials, 
operations security, infrastructure, information technology and communications, and 
military liaison. The task force undertook a comprehensive risk analysis which iden- 
tified critical assets, vulnerabilities, and threats, and assessed the overall risk to 
people, national security, and the nation’s economy. The task force then identified 
more than 50 countermeasures. The Terrorism Risk Analysis and Security Manage- 
ment Plan, which is now in effect, utilizes all this information and establishes four 
different alert levels, with implementation of specific countermeasures dependent on 
the alert level in effect. 

The plan also provides for the establishment of a Railway Alert Network (RAN), 
a 24-hours-aday, 7-days-a-week communications center operated by the AAR. 
Through the RAN, railroads share information with the intelligence community. In 
addition, the RAN provides a means for instituting appropriate alert levels and be- 
ginning to take the appropriate countermeasures. 
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The AAR also operates the Surface Transportation Information Sharing and Anal- 
ysis Center (ST-ISAC). Presidential Decision Directive 63 called for the creation of 
private sector ISACs to protect the nation’s critical infrastructure from attack. The 
ST-ISAC, formed at the request of the U.S. DOT, collects, analyzes, and distributes 
security information from worldwide resources to protect vital information tech- 
nology systems from attack. The ST-ISAC also operates 24-hours-a-day, 7-days-a- 
week. 


CONCLUSION 

Our nation’s global economic supremacy is derived in large part from a transpor- 
tation system that is second-to-none. Freight railroads are an indispensable element 
of that system. Going forward, we must ensure that our freight transportation capa- 
bilities will meet the increasing demands placed upon it. We are confident that the 
rail industry can play a major role in meeting this challenge. However, our nation’s 
ability to provide transportation alternatives that promote mobility, economic effi- 
ciency, and environmental responsibility depends critically on the further develop- 
ment of the intermodal approach initiated by ISTEA and TEA-21 in which the full 
capabilities of each mode can be fully realized. No less important to freight railroads 
is the rejection of public policies that would unnecessarily and unfairly restrict their 
capability to deliver their maximum value to the U.S. economy. 

Attachment 1 
[August 2002] 

Evaluation of Transportation Research Board Special Report 267: 
Regulation of Weights, Lengths and Widths of Commercial Motor Vehicles 

(By Gerard J. McCullough, Ph.D.) 

Dr. McCullough is Associate Professor of Applied Economics, University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul, MN, and Senior Consultant, Charles River Associates, Boston, MA. 
He is former Director of the Center for Transportation Studies at Minnesota and 
former Deputy Director of the Center for Transportation Studies at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology (MIT). He has been a consultant on transportation to 
the World Bank and the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) and various pri- 
vate organizations. He was a Special Assistant at the U.S. Department of Transpor- 
tation from 1977-1980. His Ph.D. is from MIT. 

executive summary 

The purpose of this memorandum is to provide an evaluation of the Transpor- 
tation Research Board’s (TRB) Special Report 267: Regulation of Weights, Lengths 
and Widths of Commercial Motor Vehicles (hereafter, “the Report”), which was re- 
leased on May 16, 2002. The Report was produced by the TRB Committee for the 
Study of the Regulation of Weights, Lengths and Widths of Commercial Motor Vehi- 
cles (“the committee”). 

The Report contains a series of conclusions and recommendations regarding 
TS&W regulation in the United States. It concludes that “opportunities exist for im- 
proving the efficiency of the highway system through reform of Federal truck size 
and weight regulations” (p. ES-1) and finds that “changes in truck size and weight 
regulations . . . offer the greatest potential to improve the functioning of the [high- 
way] system” (p. ES-2). The Report recognizes that “it is essential to examine the 
safety consequences of size and weight regulation” (p. ES-3), but cautions “it is not 
possible to predict the outcomes of regulatory changes with high confidence” (p. ES- 
3). 

To facilitate the liberalization of TS&W limits, the Report recommends a revised 
regulatory regime that would involve Federal supervision of State-set limits with 
evaluation provided by an independent Commercial Traffic Effects Institute (CTEI). 
The committee calls for pilot studies to evaluate the consequences of changes in 
TS&W regulations, and recommends that States be allowed to issue permits for the 
operation of longer and heavier trucks once the CTEI is established and able to 
monitor and evaluate their performance. 

The Report adopts a too-narrow analytical perspective that significantly limits its 
usefulness in establishing national transportation policy. The report starts with the 
questionable assumption that there is widespread dissatisfaction with existing Fed- 
eral truck size and weight regulations, when, in fact, the current system represents 
a balancing of the needs of truckers and truck shippers against the needs of motor- 
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ists and the national goal of maintaining a healthy overall freight transportation 
system. In addition, it also fails to recognize: 

• The need for an analysis of total freight supply and demand, including the role 
of shipper logistics costs. 

• That changes in TS&W limits affect the capacity of the highway freight net- 
work and this in turn affects the performance of railroad and other freight networks 
(and their shippers). 

• That the goal of TS&W regulation — after safety — should be to improve the 
overall efficiency of the national freight market, not just to reduce direct trucking 
costs. 

• That an efficient freight market is one in which the users absorb the full mar- 
ginal costs that they impose. 

There is no analytical basis, either in the Report or in earlier TS&W studies eval- 
uated by the committee, for many of the Report’s most important conclusions and 
recommendations. For example, the committee’s recommendations for immediate 
changes in TS&W (subject to the creation of a CTEI) are not consistent with its own 
finding that the effects of such changes are uncertain. Nor is there any legal or eco- 
nomic analysis of why an independent CTEI would be more effective, or more appro- 
priate, than the Federal DOT in determining the need for, and evaluating the per- 
formance of, TS&W regulations. There is also no analysis from an experimental de- 
sign perspective of how the committee’s pilot studies would demonstrate the effects 
of changes in TS&W limits, or an explanation of the potentially serious ethical 
issues a pilot program might entail. 

Perhaps most importantly, the Report does not evaluate the effects of changes in 
TS&W limits on the overall freight transportation market. Unfortunately, this deci- 
sion causes it to omit certain points which are essential to a thorough evaluation 
of TS&W regulations. These include: 

• Significant diversion of freight tonnage off the rail and barge networks and 
onto the highway network. 

• Significant increases in the social cost — accidents, pollution, greenhouse gases, 
congestion, energy consumption, and noise — of moving this freight. 

• Potential increases in the rates paid by freight shippers who remain on the rail 
network. 

• Potential disinvestment by railroads, reduced intermodal and other service of- 
ferings by railroads, and secondary diversion of more freight onto the highway sys- 
tem. 

The Report has some strengths. It recognizes the uncertainty that exists regard- 
ing the benefits and full costs of changes in TS&W limits; the need to better under- 
stand nuisance-related and stress-related costs from mixed auto and truck traffic, 
and the potential benefit of separating auto and truck.; the potential role of cost- 
based user fees in managing infrastructure and mitigating negative effects of trucks; 
and the importance of regulatory institutions and enforcement mechanisms. 

Overall, because of its shortcomings, the Report provides extremely limited useful- 
ness to policymakers interested in evaluating TS&W regulations. Previous studies 
relating to TS&W issues, produced by the U.S. Department of Transportation and 
other TRB committees, do a more satisfactory job of including all pertinent factors 
in their analyses. 


I. BACKGROUND 

The current U.S. truck fleet comprises about 8 million vehicles, about a fourth of 
which are combination trucks. Most combination trucks are large, with about 70 
percent having registered maximum gross vehicle weights (GVW) over 75,000 
pounds. The number of trucks on the road is small by comparison to private pas- 
senger vehicles, but because on average trucks are driven more frequently, their 
share of vehicle miles traveled (VMT) is disproportionate to their numbers. How- 
ever, combination trucks still make up only about 5 percent of total VMT, as shown 
in Table 1. 

Table 1. Total Vehicles and Vehicle Miles Traveled by Vehicle Class (2000) 


Total VMT Percent of Percent of 
(millions) Total Vehicles Total VMT 


Autos 137,967,488 1,612,393 61.1 percent 58.6 percent 

Pickups/Vans 79,084,979 924,018 35.0 percent 33.6 percent 

Buses 746,125 7,601 0.3 percent 0.3 percent 

Single Unit Trucks 5,926,030 70,583 2.6 percent 2.6 percent 

Combination Trucks 2,096,619 135,208 0.9 percent 4.9 percent 
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Table 1. Total Vehicles and Vehicle Miles Traveled by Vehicle Class (2000) — Continued 



Total VMT 

Percent of 

Percent of 


(millions) 

Total Vehicles 

Total VMT 

Total 

225,821,241 2,749,803 

100.0 

100.0 


Note: Autos category includes motorcycles. 

Source: Federal Highway Administration, Highway Statistics 2000, Table VM-1. 


Despite their relatively small numbers, trucks have an important and significant 
impact on the U.S. highway system. Trucks are disproportionately involved in fatal 
traffic accidents'^ and are a major factor in urban traffic congestion and noise pollu- 
tion.2 Trucks also produce significant emissions and because of the their weight, 
produce much greater wear on pavement than do private passenger vehicles.^ 

Since the creation of the Interstate Highway System, trucking has become an in- 
creasingly important component of the U.S. freight market. Trucks now carry about 
29 percent of total intercity freight volume in terms of ton-miles in the United 
States versus the 41 percent carried by railroads. In terms of revenue, trucking is 
even more significant — intercity trucking now represents 81 percent of all intercity 
expenditures for freight transportation in the United States, as shown in Table 2 

Table 2. Freight Transportation Outlays by Type ot Transport — 2000 



Mode 

Millions of dollars 

Percent of total 

Rail 


36,454 

9.0 percent 
80.7 percent 
0.9 percent 
2.3 percent 
4.9 percent 
2.2 percent 
100.0 percent 



328,632 



3,501 

Oil pipeline 

Air carrier .... 


9,467 

19,800 

other 


9,111 

407,119 





Source: Eno Transportation Foundation, Inc., Transportation in America 2001. 


Existing TS&W Regulation 

The dimensions and weights of commercial vehicles are regulated at both the Fed- 
eral and State levels. Federal laws regulate both meiximum permissible gross vehi- 
cle weights and maximum axle weights, and the width, length, and number of trail- 
ers. A summary of current Federal TS&W regulations is provided in Table 3. 

All States have laws governing the weights and dimensions of trucks. All but 
seven States apply some modification of the Federal regulations on a limited basis 
through permits, exemptions, and “grandfather rights.” Altogether, regulations in 
the 50 States and the District of Columbia represent over 40 different combinations 
of single eixle, tandem eixle, bridge formula, gross vehicle weight, and interstate/non- 
interstate specifications.^ 

Table 3. Summary of Current Federal Truck Size and Weight Regulations 


Criteria 


Applicability Limit 


Weight Single Axle limit on Interstate System 


Interstate System .... 20,000 lbs. 


^According to the Federal Motor Carrier Safety Administration, large trucks are involved in 
9 percent of fatal accidents and 78 percent the victims in truck-related fatal accidents are occu- 
pants of the other vehicles. See Large Truck Crash Profile: The 1998 National Picture, Tables 
1 and 4. 

2The Federal Highway Administration has found that a combination truck imposes the con- 
gestion costs equivalent to 2.5 to 15 automobiles, depending upon the highway’s grade and 
speed, the weight-to-power ratio of the truck, and the vehicle length, and that the most common 
semi-trailer trucks impose more than 30 times as much noise pollution costs as autos. See Fed- 
eral Highway Administration, 1997 Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study Final Report, Au- 
gust 1997, Table V-26. 

^Pavement wear increases exponentially with vehicle weight, such that 80,000-pound trucks 
on urban interstates impose marginal pavement costs per mile that are more than 400 times 
greater than automobiles. See Federal Highway Administration, 1997 Federal Highway Cost Al- 
location Study Final Report, August 1997, Table ES-6. 

^ A complete inventory of current State size and weight limits, as well as a thorough discus- 
sion of the nature, extent, and present status of grandfather rights is provided in U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation, Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study, Volume II Issues and 
Background, 2000, pp II-8 — 11-24. 
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Table 3. Summary of Current Federal Truck Size and Weight Regulations — Continued 



Criteria 

Applicability 

Limit 


Tandem Axle limit on Interstate System 

Total gross vehicle weight 

Gross weight on any group of two or more consecu- 
tive axles (bridge formula). 

Interstate System ... 
Interstate System ... 
Interstate System ... 

. 34,000 lbs. 

. 80,000 lbs. 

. 500(lN/(N-l)+12N+36) 


Semi-trailer length 

Twin trailer length 

National Network .... 
National Network .... 

. 48 feet (minimum) 

28 feet (minimum) 


Notes: National Network refers to a network of roads designated by the Secretary of Transportation pursuant to the Surface Transportation 
Assistance Act of 1982. It includes virtually all Interstates and some other highways and totals more than 200,000 miles. For Bridge Formula 
W = overall gross weight on any group of two or more consecutive axles to the nearest 500 lbs., LN = distance in feet between the extreme 
of any two or more consecutive axles, and N = number of axles in the group. 

Source: U.S. DOT. Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study, Volume I Summary Report, p. 3. 

Federal TS&W regulation has its origin in the creation of the Interstate Highway 
System in 1966. The passage of the regulations was motivated by the significant 
role of the Federal Government in funding 90percent of the construction of the sys- 
tem. The Federal weight limits were originally set at 73,280 pounds, 18,000 pounds, 
and 32,000 pounds for gross vehicle weight, single axle weight, and tandem axle 
weight, respectively, but were increased to those shown in Table 3 in 1975. 

In 1982, the Federal role in TS&W regulation was increased through the passage 
of the Surface Transportation Assistance Act (STAA), which required States to 
adopt Federal weight limits on Interstate highways and allow single 48-foot trailers 
and twin 28-foot trailers on a “National Network” designated by the Secretary of 
Transportation in consultation with the States. This network consists of virtually 
the entire Interstate system plus another 156,000 miles of highways. 

The Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 (ISTEA) prohibited 
the States from expanding either the number of routes on which Longer Combina- 
tion Vehicles (LCVs) could be operated or the maximum weights and dimensions al- 
lowed for these vehicles.® This regulation has come to be known as the “LCV freeze” 
and in 1998 it was extended by the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century. 

The study of TS&W issues by the Federal Government predates its involvement 
in funding of the highway system. The first major study was completed in 1941 by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission.® A major impetus for these studies has been 
the claim that higher size and weight limits increase the efficiency of the freight 
markets. The main findings of previous TS&W studies, especially those that are rel- 
evant to conclusions and recommendations in TRB Special Report 267, are reviewed 
in Appendix Al. 


II. OVERVIEW OF TRB SPECIAL REPORT 267 

The Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) contained a provi- 
sion specifically requiring the Secretary of Transportation to request that TRB con- 
duct a TS&W study. The charge given in the act is quite general in scope, specifying 
only". . . a study regarding the weights, lengths, and widths of commercial motor 
vehicles operating on Federal-aid highways . . .” and that the study provide policy 
recommendations.'^ 

The law requires TRB to consult with the U.S. Department of Transportation, 
States, the motor carrier industry, freight shippers, highway safety groups, air qual- 
ity and natural resource management groups, and commercial motor vehicle driver 
representatives. It requires TRB to consult with “other appropriate entities,” al- 
though it does not specify what these entities might be. It also requires TRB to con- 
sider and evaluate the impact of its recommendations on the economy, the environ- 
ment, safety, and service to communities. 

The Committee for the Study of the Regulation of Weights, Lengths and Widths 
of Commercial Motor Vehicles was formed in 1998, and its original purpose was to 
review certain aspects of the U.S. DOT’s TS&W study. As it happens, TRB had al- 
ready begun planning for a TS&W study before TEA-21, and so the committee was 


^Longer combination vehicles (LCVs) refers to multi-trailer combinations longer than the 
standard twin 28-foot trailer combination vehicle (the so-called STAA double). The LCVs include 
seven-axle “Rocky Mountain” doubles, eight-axle “B-Train” doubles, nine-axle “turnpike dou- 
bles”, and seven-axle tripletrailer combinations. 

® Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal Regulation of the Sizes and Weight of Motor Ve- 
hicles; Letter from the chairman. Interstate Commerce Commission, 77th Congress, 1st Session, 
House Document No. 354, August 14, 1941. 

'^P.L. 105—178, Section 1213, Subsection (i). 
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reassigned to this task when the law was passed. The committee consisted of 13 
members representing State transportation officials, professional researchers, and 
academics, overwhelmingly in the field of civil engineering, with a small representa- 
tion from economics. A summary list of the members and their respective affiliations 
is provided in Appendix A2. 

As part of the process of conducting the study, the committee solicited comments 
from outside parties on the issue of changes to TS&W regulations. Of the 46 organi- 
zations receiving letters, 25 provided comments in response. The full list of organi- 
zations contacted is shown in Appendix A3. 

The committee’s request for comments included the following three specific ques- 
tions: 

1. What revisions to Federal law and regulations regarding commercial vehicle 
weights, lengths, and widths should the committee consider? 

2. What factors should it take into account in evaluating possible revisions? 

3. Should the committee recommend revisions to Federal law and regulations? 

Responses to the three questions were quite varied. In response to Question 2, 

four respondents explicitly stated that the committee should not consider the issue 
of modal competitiveness or the diversion of freight from the railroads in evaluating 
possible TS&W revisions. Three of these were trucking industry interests.® The 
other was the National Industrial Transportation League. 

The basic conclusion in Special Report 267 is that increased TS&W limits have 
the “greatest potential” to improve highway freight efficiency, but that their full ef- 
fects (including safety effects) are uncertain and that there is a “substantial prob- 
ability” that there will be safety ramifications. To facilitate the liberalization of 
TS&W limits, the Report proposes a revised regulatory regime that would involve 
Federal supervision of State-set limits with evaluation provided by an independent 
Commercial Traffic Effects Institute (CTEI). The Report suggests that the States 
should not be able to begin liberalizing the regulations until the CTEI is established 
and is able to conduct careful assessments. A full list of the Report’s conclusions 
and recommendations is in Table 4. 

Table 4. Conclusions and Recommendations of TRB Special Report 267 


Conclusions 


Recommendations 


1. Opportunities exist for improving the efficiency ot the 
highway system through reform of Federal truck size and 
weight regulations. Such reform may entail allowing larger 
trucks to operate. 

2. Appropriate objectives tor Federal truck size and weight 
regulations are to facilitate safe and efficient treight 
transportation and interstate commerce, to establish high- 
way design parameters, and to manage consumption ot 
public intrastructure assets. 

3. Changes in truck size and weight regulations made in co- 
ordination with complimentary changes in the manage- 
ment ot the highway system otter the greatest potential to 
improve the functioning system. 

4. The methods used in past studies have not produced sat- 
isfactory estimates of fhe effect of changes in fruck 
weights on bridge costs. 

5. It is not possible to predict the outcomes of regulatory 
changes with high contidence. 

6. It is essential to examine the satety consequences of size 
and weight regulation. Research and monitoring needed to 
understand the relationship of truck characteristics and 
truck regulations to safety and other highway costs are 
not being conducted today. 

7. Although violations of size and weight regulations may be 
an expensive problem, monitoring of compliance with the 
regulations is too unsystematic to allow the costs involved 
to be estimated. 


1. Create a Commercial Traffic Effects Institute 


2. Evaluate the consequences ot changes in truck size and 
weight regulations through pilot studies 


3. Allow certain immediate changes in Eederal regulations 


4. Allow certain Longer Combination Vehicles (LCVs) 


5. Routes and roads to which Eederal standards should 
apply 

6. Conduct research on enforcement, environment and sate- 
ty etfects, bridge costs, treight markets, driver stress, 
and dedicated truck infrastructure. 


®The American Trucking Associations, the Distribution & LTL Carriers Association, and the 
National Automobile Transporters Association. 
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III. EVALUATION OF TEB SPECIAL REPORT 267 GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

The most detailed analysis in the Report (pp. 2-17 to 2-29) focuses on new prob- 
abilistic techniques for assessing bridge costs. The actual analysis of freight market 
efficiencies — the raison d’Etre for the Report — is limited to a few bullet-points on 
pages 2-12 and 2-13. There is some discussion on pages 2-36 to 2-39 of the rela- 
tionship between freight markets and land use — a topic some would regard as very 
important — but the Report elects not to weigh these effects: “Predicting and evalu- 
ating the effect of changes in size and weight regulation on land use would be ex- 
tremely difficult” (p.2-39). 

The Report does recognize the uncertainty that exists regarding TS&W issues. 
The Executive Summary cautions: “Throughout its work, the committee found that 
a lack of information about the costs and benefits of truck transportation and the 
impacts of the size and weight regulations hindered its effort to provide useful pol- 
icy advice” (p. ES-1). In a more detailed summary of these uncertainties (p. 2-11), 
the Report concludes that pavement impacts and traffic impacts are well enough un- 
derstood to facilitate regulatory change, but that there is inadequate knowledge of 
safety effects, bridge costs, changes in the volume of truck traffic, motorist stress 
and discomfort, and administrative feasibility. Not all would accept the claim that 
the infrastructure and traffic effects are well known.® 

The Report also acknowledges the potential importance of motorist comfort and 
distress to TS&W. The Report does not devote an extensive amount of time to dis- 
cussing the issue, but it does acknowledge that research should be conducted to de- 
termine whether these effects are “real costs that should be considered in evalua- 
tions of highway regulations” (p. 5-18).i® The Report also mentions the potential 
benefits to be gained from separating truck and auto traffic by constructing separate 
highway and bridge facilities for trucks. Road Work, the 1989 Brookings Institution 
study of the U.S. highway system by Small, Winston, and Evans developed this idea 
that there may be “diseconomies of scope” that result from combining cars and 
trucks on the same system.”ii The Report acknowledges that separate truck facili- 
ties could help to accommodate the growth in freight demand, though it does not 
discuss the financing of these facilities. 

Finally, the TRB Report recognizes the potential role that cost-based user fees 
could play in managing the utilization of highways and bridges and mitigating the 
negative effects of trucks. Though the Report’s discussion is mostly limited to cases 
where the imposition of fees would facilitate the implementation of higher TS&W 
limits (p. 3-28), the general endorsement of highway pricing is a policy advance. 
This is coupled with the important recognition that the design of regulatory institu- 
tions and enforcement mechanisms as well as standards are important elements of 
the regulatory process. 

A major shortcoming of the Report is that it fails to provide any real analysis of 
supply and demand in the freight market, even though the explicit aim of tbe Re- 
port is to increase the efficiency of this market. The economic theory upon which 
the Report is based is uncomplicated: “The regulations have important economic 
consequences because trucking accounts for four-fifths of expenditures on freight 
transportation in the United States, and trucking costs are influenced by truck size 
and weight.” 

The DOT Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study does not necessarily con- 
tradict this theory, but it does provide a more thorough picture of the freight market 
to provide a basis for careful policy decisions. For example, the U.S. DOT study 
points out in Chapter FV that overall logistics costs — not truck or rail rates — are the 


®The committee appears to be less than certain about its knowledge of traffic effects. It recog- 
nizes (pp. 236) that the methods used to estimate congestion and pollution costs involve “over- 
simplified treatment on the complex interactions between trucks and other vehicles in the traffic 
stream. Changing the traffic volume, dimensions, and acceleration abilities of trucks will change 
how motorists drive around them, affecting other vehicles’ patterns of acceleration and braking.” 
The committee also acknowledges (pp. 233 to 2-34) that the predicted effects on traffic flow de- 
pend critically on freight diversion forecasts, (which the Report discounts). 

i®The Report makes the methodological suggestion that the only way to evaluate the economic 
value of driver stress is to observe changes in traveler behavior where automobile drivers chose 
different routes to avoid big trucks. To see the limitations of this method, consider a case with 
which the committee members might be familiar — the installation of Traveler Information Sys- 
tems on public transportation systems. The economic value of these systems, which let travelers 
know in real time when the next bus or train is arriving, is not measured solely by the number 
of travelers who divert from highway to transit. The valuation should include some measure of 
the usefulness of information provided existing users. 

uSmall, K., Winston, W., and Evans, C., Road Work: A New Highway Pricing & Investment 
Policy, Washington DC: The Brookings Institution, p. 102. 

i^The Report also acknowledges here that “other modes” (p.5-18) will be part of the solution. 
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factors that determine freight market decisions. It notes that savings in inventory 
carrying costs are about equally important as reductions in (truck and rail) trans- 
portation costs in increasing the efficiency of freight markets. The U.S. DOT study 
also spends a considerable amount of time analyzing the impact of TS&W regula- 
tions on the freight railroad industry (Volume III, Chapters II, III, IV, XI). These 
impacts are important because they have direct bearing on the overall efficiency of 
the freight market. 

The notion of freight market efficiency developed in Special Report 267 is too nar- 
row to be useful in a discussion of national transportation policy. The sole focus of 
the Report is on the movement by truck from Point A to Point B at the lowest direct 
expense to some motor carriers and shippers. An efficient national freight market 
is an intermodal system of air, water, highway, rail and shipper activities which 
take full advantage of linked networks of transport assets. Moreover, (as the TRB 
itself recognized in Special Report 246^^) an efficient freight market is one in which 
the users absorb the full marginal costs that they impose. 

Using this metric, Special Report 246 found rail operations to be two-to-five times 
more efficient than truck operations on a corridor-by-corridor basis. This suggests 
that higher TS&W limits, which would divert freight from the rail network onto the 
highway network, would increase social costs and decrease efficiency. One could 
argue that the reduction in private costs to truckers and truck shippers could par- 
tially offset this effect, but a national policy report should make that argument ex- 
plicitly. 

POINT-BY-POINT EVALUATION OF REPORT CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This section provides a point-by-point evaluation of the TRB Report’s conclusions 
and recommendations. A serious shortcoming of the Report is its failure to establish 
an analytical basis for the recommendations which it makes. There is no analytical 
justification, for example, either in earlier TS&W studies or the Report itself, for 
its novel regulatory proposal — Federal “supervision” of State TS&W permitting with 
oversight provided by an independent Commercial Traffic Effects Institute (CTEI). 
Nor is there an analysis from an experimental design perspective of how the Re- 
port’s pilot studies would demonstrate the effects of changes in TS&W. Other rec- 
ommendations for immediate change that the Report makes appear to be incon- 
sistent with its own finding that the effects of increased TS&W limits are uncertain. 
The Report does suggest that States should not be able to begin liberalizing the reg- 
ulations until the CTEI is established and is able to conduct careful assessments. 

A. Conclusions of the TRB Report 

Conclusion 1: Opportunities exist for improving the efficiency of the highway sys- 
tem through reform of Federal TS&W regulations. Such reform may entail allowing 
larger trucks to operate. 

The proper focus of TS&W policy should not be solely on lowering the private 
costs of trucking firms and/or some freight shippers, but on minimizing the public 
costs (infrastructure, safety, pollution, energy consumption, congestion) of truck 
transportation and ensuring the overall efficiency of the national freight market. An 
efficient market is one in which the users absorb the full marginal costs that they 
impose. 

It is wrong for the Report to conclude — without a more careful analysis — that 
there is a direct relationship between increases in TS&W limits and increases in 
freight market efficiency. The data for such analyses were available to the com- 
mittee in TRB Special Report 246, in a 1998 DOT-sponsored study by David J. 
Forkenbrock of the University 

of Iowa entitled External Costs of Truck and Rail Freight Transportation, in the 
dot’s 2000 Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study, and in the 2000 Adden- 
dum to the 1997 Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study. 

According to the 2000 Addendum to the 1997 Federal Highway Cost Allocation 
Study, heavy trucks in the 75,000-80,000 pound range cover only 80 percent of the 
infrastructure costs they impose, and heavy trucks in the 80,000-100,000 pound 
range cover 50 percent. The full marginal social cost of bigger trucks — much of it 
not recovered — is on the order of $0.20 to $0.70 per mile.^® 


TRB Special Report 246, Paying Our Way: Estimating Marginal Social Costs of Freight 
Transportation, 1996, Table ES-1, p. 8. 

1“^ Federal Highway Administration, 2000 Addendum to the 1997 Federal Highway Cost Allo- 
cation Study Final Report, Table 7. 

IB Ibid., Table 13. 
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Table 6 summarizes the relevant results of the TRB’s own Special Report 246, 
comparing the efficiency of two representative freight movements by rail and by 5- 
cixle tractor semitrailer: 

• Case 1 compares the full costs of a grain movement from Walnut Grove, MN 
to Winona, MN, a distance of about 200 miles. Case lA summarizes the full costs 
of a direct truck move using local roads. Case IB analyzes the truck costs by Inter- 
state. Case 1C is a combined truck/rail movement. 

• Case 3 compares the full costs of a container movement from Los Angeles, CA 
to Chicago, IL, a distance of about 2,000 miles. Case 3A is a truck movement by 
Interstate. Case 3B involves truck and container railcar. 

In both corridors, the rail movements are more energy-efficient and labor-efficient 
and impose lower social costs. The modes are competitive largely because of public 
subsidies to trucking and the high valuation that shippers place on the flexibility 
and speed of the truck mode. 

Table 5. Efficiency Comparisons: Truck versus Rail ($) 



Case lA 

Case IB 

Case 1C 

Case 3A 

Case 3B 

Marginal External Cost 

Congestion 

8.94 

6.25 

0.00 

295.81 

0.75 

Accidents 

46.04 

26.11 

9.19 

89.43 

77.72 

Air Pollution 

6.54 

6.75 

1.43 

63.65 

34.83 

Energy Security 

3.10 

3.63 

0.39 

16.64 

5.36 

Noise 

2.31 

0.00 

0.78 

20.68 

12.65 

Marginal oost of publio infrastructure 

38.63 

61.02 

0.00 

141.47 

1.81 

Total 

105.57 

103.77 

11.78 

627.67 

133.12 

Less: User fees ($/truckload) 

51.16 

59.90 

0.65 

285.14 

10.50 

Equals: Net subsidy ($/truokload) 

54.41 

43.87 

11.13 

342.53 

122.62 

Carrier’s average cost ($/truckload) 

454.16 

442.73 

124.87 

2469.06 

1049.44 


Source: TRB Special Report 246, Tables 4-2, 4-3, and 4-4. 


The implication is that the liberalization of TS&W might improve the efficiency 
of the highway system, but in so doing it would also add external costs (negative 
impacts on other transportation modes, and increased costs to some transport users) 
that would not be recovered. Thus, total freight transport efficiency would be 
harmed. 

Conclusion 2: Appropriate objectives for Federal TS&W regulations are to facili- 
tate safe and efficient freight transportation and interstate commerce, to establish 
highway design parameters, and to manage consumption of public infrastructure as- 
sets. 

The Report recognizes here that the goal of TS&W regulation is not to improve 
the efficiency of the “highway system,” but to balance the public costs of truck travel 
against the efficiency of the freight transportation market. However, the committee 
does not follow its own admonition, because the focus throughout the Report is over- 
whelmingly on lowering the private costs of trucking. 

A more balanced statement of goals is in the DOT’s National Freight Transpor- 
tation Policy Statement (January 1997), which guided the Comprehensive Truck 
Size and Weight Study. These goals include: 

• Ensure a safe transportation system; 

• Promote economic growth by removing unwise or unnecessary regulation and 
through the efficient pricing of publicly financed transportation infrastructure; 

• Protect the environment and conserve energy; 

• Provide funding and a planning framework that establishes priorities for allo- 
cation of Federal resources to cost-effective infrastructure investments that support 
broad National goals; 

• Promote effective and equitable joint utilization of transportation infrastruc- 
ture for freight and passenger service. 

Notice the emphasis on safety, transportation infrastructure (not just highways), 
environment, and effective and fair use of all of the nation’s transportation assets. 
It is worth noting, also, that when the DOT conducted its Comprehensive Truck 
Size and Weight Study, direction was provided by a Policy Oversight Group which 
included officials from FHWA, the Federal Railroad Administration, and the Mari- 
time Administration. In addition, a Multimodal Advisory Group was established to 
provide technical assistance. 

It is surprising that a national panel of transportation experts would view this 
broad set of goals and multimodal working structure as a “shortcoming” (p. 2-1), 
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and yet that is the conclusion of the TRB Special Report 267. The Report claims 
that a fundamental problem with the 2000 study and earlier studies is that “anal- 
yses have not started with clear definitions of the objective of regulation” (p. 2-1) 
which should be “asking how the size and weight regulations can be used as a part 
of a strategy for increasing the benefits of the highway system” (p. 2-3). What the 
Report means by “increasing the benefits” is liberalizing the TS&W limits. 

Conclusion 3: Changes in TS&W regulations made in coordination with com- 
plimentary changes in the management of the highway system offer the greatest po- 
tential to improve the functioning of the system. 

The Report provides no analytic basis for its conclusion that changes in TS&W 
have “the greatest potential” to improve the functioning of the freight market or the 
efficiency of the highway system. There is no analysis of the role of logistics costs, 
for example, or of the impact of deregulation, computerization, containerization, and 
advanced communications on freight productivity. Nor is there a complete analysis 
of the role that prices could play in making highways more efficient. 

The Report’s failure to consider logistics contrasts with the U.S. DOT’s Com- 
prehensive Truck Size and Weight Study, which recognizes that the freight market 
properly understood is a $600 billion activity (p. IV-12). The DOT study estimates 
that business logistics costs declined by about $65 billion during the 1980’s, but that 
a large portion of that savings ($30 billion) was attributable to reductions in inven- 
tory carrying costs. The other $35 billion of savings was attributed to reductions in 
transportation costs for all modes including truck, rail, water, pipeline and air. 

With respect to the highway system. Special Report 246 concludes that the best 
way to guarantee improvement for all users of the system would be to charge the 
right prices. Quoting the earlier committee: 

It is desirable that shippers and carriers pay the full social cost of their freight 
operations — that is, that the special taxes and fees paid by the shipper or carrier 
for each shipment of freight be enough to offset the cost to the government of the 
shipment and the external costs that the shipment imposes on others. If the shipper 
and carrier do pay the full cost of each freight shipment, then they will be more 
likely to use transportation services responsibly and efficiently, 

TRB Special Report 267 also recognizes the potential role that cost-based user 
fees could play in managing the utilization of the highway system, but the focus is 
on applying these fees to larger-permit trucks in order to “facilitate” the implemen- 
tation of higher TS&W limits (p. 3-28). There are technical problems with such a 
fee scheme that are discussed below under Recommendation 3. The more general 
problem is that the pricing described in this Report would do little to reduce the 
truck-related stresses that motorists feel, the safety risks they face, or the cross-sub- 
sidies they pay for infrastructure. 

Conclusion 4: The methods used in past studies have not produced satisfactory es- 
timates of the effect of changes in truck weights on bridge costs. 

In its Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study, the U.S. DOT estimates that 
nationwide legalization of six-axle 97,000-pound single trucks would reduce shipper 
costs by 5.1 percent, but increase bridge costs by 33.1 percent. Similarly, nationwide 
operation of LCVs would decrease shipper costs by 11.4 percent, but increase bridge 
costs by 34.4 percent. Large expenditures for bridges — $53 billion in capital costs 
and $266 billion in user delay costs — would offset the efficiency gain to truckers and 
truck shippers. 

The reason for this large estimate is that heavier singles and LCVs would over- 
stress bridges beyond their design limits and force them to be replaced. The DOT 
recognizes that it probably overestimates bridge costs since “some bridges could be 
strengthened and replacement of bridges on highways with low volumes of the dam- 
aging vehicles would not have to be improved at all.”^^ 

The TRB Report puts considerable emphasis on the fact that a risk-based analysis 
would reduce the projected cost of bridge replacement. 

Very high estimates of bridge costs from liberalized regulations are inconsistent 
with the experience of jurisdictions — in particular Michigan and Ontario — that have 
opened their roads to use by trucks much heavier than the Federal weight limits 
without experiencing costs of the magnitude estimated. Most important, the DOT 
estimates ignore the great potential for lower-cost methods of maintaining bridge 
safety that the States are increasingly capable of applying because of the wide- 
spread adoption of bridge management systems (p. 2-29). 


i®TRB Special Report 246, Paying Our Way: Estimating Marginal Social Costs of Freight 
Transportation, 1996, p. 1. 

i^U.S. Department of Transportation, Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study, Volume 
I Summary Report, 2000, p. ES-20. 
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The Report recognizes that a proper, risk-based analysis has not yet been con- 
ducted. It does not fully acknowledge the difficulties that might be involved in such 
an analysis or the possibilities for upward revision of the DOT estimates. The Re- 
port is skeptical of the DOT’s ability to predict regulatory outcomes in markets gov- 
erned by supply and demand (see Conclusion 5 below), but confident of its ability 
to predict the behavior of State highway agencies and the legislative committees 
that fund these agencies. 

Also, as the Report notes on p. 2-19, the U.S. DOT study omits fatigue costs at- 
tributed to larger vehicles markets which State engineers feel are underestimated. 
And, as the Report notes on p. 2-21, there are alternative rating systems forjudging 
how much a bridge can be loaded and the choice of the higher rating system would 
revise the DOT estimate upward. The methods used in the past may not have pro- 
duced satisfactory estimates, but they have not necessarily produced exaggerated es- 
timates, as the Report claims. 

Conclusion 5: It is not possible to predict the outcomes of regulatory changes with 
high confidence. 

It is true that there is uncertainty involved in the prediction of regulatory out- 
comes. However, economists have made considerable progress in the empirical anal- 
ysis of various network industries, and these results have been used extensively to 
improve the regulatory framework and the functioning of the economy. An example 
which a TRB panel should have been aware of is railroad deregulation in 1980. The 
regulatory changes accompanying rail deregulation were supported by extensive eco- 
nomic studies before the fact, and have been validated by subsequent analyses. One 
might point to similar work in most other network industries — airlines, electricity, 
telecom, gas, water, etc.^® 

It is one thing to conclude, as the Report does (p. 2-6), that a 1986 TRB com- 
mittee was not able to predict the exact length (53 ft) of the trailers that the truck- 
ing industry would adopt in response to a change in statutory language, or (p. 2- 
6) that a 1970’s Canadian study did not anticipate the variety of specialized trucks 
that would evolve as a result of new provincial weight limits. It is another thing 
to decide — as the committee apparently does — that it could disregard the work in 
the Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study aimed at forecasting the effects 
of TS&W changes on the intercity freight markets. 

Those effects can be quite striking. The illustrative TS&W scenarios analyzed in 
the DOT study show that bigger trucks would divert between 4.0 percent and 19.6 
percent of annual rail traffic (measured in car-miles) onto the highway system 
(Table ES-12). This means between 1.02 billion car-miles and 5.0 billion car-miles 
would be converted into highway trailer-miles each year. It also means a projected 
loss of railroad contribution to fixed costs ranging from 38.2 percent to 55.8 percent. 
This is money that would no longer be available to the railroads to cover the fixed 
costs of their operations and sustain investment. 

The problem that the DOT report recognizes is that railroad fixed costs are high, 
so the losses would have to be recovered (to some extent) in the form of higher 
prices to remaining rail shippers. In other words, a reduction in costs to some high- 
way shippers must lead to an increase in rates for some rail shippers. In response 
to trucks cutting rates, railroads in many cases would have to lower their rates to 
stay competitive or else lose the traffic. Losing traffic means that remaining ship- 
pers must bear the burden of providing fixed costs, and so on, and you get a vicious 
circle. The TRB committee, with a mandate to consider overall economic efficiency, 
should have recognized this. 

Conclusion 6: It is essential to examine the safety consequences of TS&W regula- 
tion. 

In its Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study, the U.S. DOT concludes that 
safety must be the primary goal of TS&W policy along with “the considerable public 
concern about mixing larger trucks with passenger cars on our highways.”^® 

Collisions between medium to heavy trucks and other, smaller vehicles (prin- 
cipally passenger cars and light trucks and minivans) can be particularly lethal to 
the occupants of the smaller vehicles, principally because of the difference in weight 
(mass) between the two vehicles, and for head-on collisions, the high vehicle closing 
speeds typically involved. In total, collisions with medium to heavy trucks account 


i^Economists involved in these reforms are aware of the mistakes that have been made and 
of the limitations of such analyses, but no one has concluded that the analysis efforts are irrele- 
vant. For a critical overview of these developments see Michael A. Crew and Paul R. 
Kleindorfer, “Regulatory Economics: Twenty years of Progress?” pp. 5-22, in a special issue of 
the Journal of Regulatory Economics, 21(1), January 2002. 

US Department of Transportation, Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study, p. V-1. 
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for 22 percent of all passenger car and light truck/van occupant fatalities sustained 
in collisions with other motor vehicles, (p. V-2) 

The DOT study acknowledges that it is difficult to use statistical inference to es- 
tablish a relationship between TS&W limits and highway safety. Longer combina- 
tion vehicles account for less than 2 percent of annual truck VMT, while 5-cixle sin- 
gle trailers comprise 65.4 percent. It is difficult to develop robust estimates for vehi- 
cles larger than the typical vehicle in use. Also, the crash rates for larger vehicles 
now operating in highly controlled situations may not be transferable to other oper- 
ating situations. The DOT’s approach, therefore, is to focus on the systematic com- 
ponents of truck safety, comparing physical differences in vehicles and equipment, 
driver performance, and operating environment in standard versus larger trucks. 

The TRB Report recognizes the lack of conclusive information about the relation- 
ship between truck size and weight and truck safety. It also recognizes that this 
kind of information is critically important in formulating potential changes to 
TS&W regulation. The approach that the Report proposes is different from the 
dot’s and raises serious questions. According to the Report, pilot studies would 
solve the information problem by facilitating “direct observation of the primary im- 
pact of interest” (p. 5-9) which would be frequency and severity of accidents. This 
amounts to the use of unknowing or unwilling human subjects (motorists) in large- 
scale (or lengthy) safety experiments. 

The most successful past studies of the relative accident rates of trucks of dif- 
fering dimensions have used data obtained from truck operators that include records 
of large numbers of trips made by different kinds of trucks operating between the 
same origins and destinations ... In pilot studies involving a small number of ve- 
hicles, it would not be possible within a reasonable time span to measure small dif- 
ferences in relative accident risks, (pp. 5-9, 5-20) 

The pilot studies are endorsed despite the DOT’s findings that combination trucks 
are more susceptible to rollover than conventional trucks and induce greater driver 
fatigue, as well as repeated substantiation that the public is strongly opposed to 
longer, heavier trucks and, therefore, would likely not wish to be party to a “pilot 
study” to examine the safety effects of TS&W changes.2° 

Conclusion 7: Monitoring of compliance with TS&W regulations is too 
unsystematic to allow the costs (of violations) to be estimated. 

This is an important observation, and the report rightly points out the need to 
better quantify the nature and extent of violations in order to inform the process 
of TS&W regulation. The Report identifies a number of techniques as being prom- 
ising for improving enforcement, especially more widespread use of automated, in- 
formation technology based systems. 

B. TRB Report Recommendations 

Recommendation 1: Establish an independent Commercial Traffic Effects Institute to 
monitor and evaluate TS&W changes 

The Report stresses that the design of regulatory institutions and enforcement 
mechanisms, as well as performance standards, are important elements of the 
TS&W regulatory process. This is an important contribution, but the Report offers 
no legal, economic or administrative analysis of why a Commercial Traffic Effects 
Institute (CTEI) would provide more effective regulation than the DOT — especially 
in an area where there are significant public concerns. 

The primary justification for CTEI is that “under present practices Federal size 
and weight policy has been deadlocked for more than a decade, in spite of general 
dissatisfaction with the regulation” (p. 5-5). In fact, it is debatable that there is 
widespread dissatisfaction with the existing TS&W regulations, at least as far as 
it concerns liberalization, among the general driving public. The Report recognizes 
that the DOT’s recent analysis of TS&W issues was “comprehensive” (p. 5-6), and 
that the DOT has the authority to regulate truck safety (p. 3—4), but it concludes 
that the way to end the “deadlock” is to establish a separate agency (p. 5-6). 

The CTEI would be an “independent public organization,” financed from the High- 
way Trust Fund, and governed by a congressionally appointed board of Federal, 
State and industry representatives. The CTEI’s professional staff of engineers, stat- 
isticians and economists would work on pilot studies and other research funded by 
government or the private sector. Here is how it might work, according to the Re- 
port: 

For example, a group of carriers in one industry segment or one region might 
have a particular interest in having research or a pilot study conducted on a vehicle 
or operating practice they believed would be of value to them. In such a cir- 


20Ibid., p. 1-22 and V-11. 
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cumstance, the carriers should be expected to contribute a major portion of the costs 
of the evaluations. Legislation would be needed to provide the proper legal form for 
such contributions, (p. 3-5) 

The Report predicts that under such arrangements the Institute “would come to 
be seen by industry, State governments, and others as a means to implement ideas 
about more efficient highway management and truck regulation” (p. 3—4). This 
seems accurate, but it is not clear that the public interest would be protected. 

Recommendation 2: Evaluate the Consequences of Changes in TS&W Regulations 
Through Pilot Studies 

While the concept of pilot studies is, in principle, not inappropriate for research 
of this nature, the specific proposal put forth in the TRB report is problematic at 
best. As described by the Report, the pilot program would expose ordinary travelers 
to bigger/heavier experimental trucks in traffic if the CTEI determined, based on 
all available information, that the pilot could be conducted without harm to safety 
(p. 5-10). 

One might consider pharmaceuticals as a model for the evaluation of innovations 
with the potential to both produce public harm and benefit, but what is proposed 
here is not really analogous to pharmaceutical regulation. In that industry, it takes 
about 13 years to develop one new drug, and the process is characterized by system- 
atic, sequential incremental testing of the product for 7-8 years before it is tried 
on any humans. When human testing begins, extensive tests are initially conducted 
on healthy human volunteers just to ensure the product does no harm. Critical to 
the process is extensive monitoring in a controlled environment. Moreover, safety 
is always first — before a new drug is even tested for efficacy it is tested to ensure 
that it does no harm to human beings. Clearly, any public policy innovation that 
could potentially harm the public needs should be examined in a similar risk-averse, 
safety-based framework. 

Nor is it clear that the pilot studies recommended by the committee would estab- 
lish the “consequences” of TS&W changes. The DOT study recognizes how difficult 
it is to use statistical inference to establish a relationship between TS&W limits and 
highway safety. One reason is that the current use of such vehicles is highly con- 
trolled so that the results would not generalize to different operating conditions. The 
same caveat would apply to pilot studies. 

Another troublesome aspect of this recommendation is that it gives individual 
States responsibilities for making decisions that affect the overall efficiency of the 
national freight network. Increases in TS&W limits lower the per-ton operating 
costs of long-haul trucks and this has an immediate effect on rail traffic-about one- 
third of which (on a ton-mile basis) is competitive with long-haul trucks. Because 
the rail and highway networks are interrelated — and because the rail network has 
high fixed costs-all shippers are affected. 

The Report fails to recognize that there is a difference between the optimal man- 
agement of highway pavement and bridge structures and optimal regulation of a 
complex national freight network. It may make sense for the United States to fur- 
ther “devolve” responsibility for the management of pavement and bridge assets to 
State highway agencies (or regional agencies, or regulated private firms), but it is 
wrong to confuse the management of infrastructure with the regulation of national 
freight operations. 

Recommendation 3: Authorize the States to participate in a federally supervised per- 
mit program allowing for a) six-axle tractor semi-trailers with maximum weight 
of 90,000 pounds, and b) double-trailer configurations with each trailer up to 33 
feet long 

The committee has been careful in its recommendations regarding changes to ex- 
isting TS&W limits. The maximum gross vehicle weight of 90,000 pounds for six 
eixle semitrailers, for example, is just below the threshold estimated to cause nega- 
tive bridge impacts, according to the DOT study.^i Because axle weights are not in- 
creased, such a limit would (according to the DOT study) not necessarily cause in- 
creased pavement damage. However, the current bridge formula would allow 33-foot 
double-trailer configurations with weights up to 120,000 pounds on a nine-axle vehi- 
cle, 115,000 pounds on eight axles, or 110,000 pounds on only seven axles. A seven- 
cixle vehicle at 110,000 pounds may not be as damaging to bridges as a 120,000- 
lb. nine-axle vehicle of the same length, but it certainly does more pavement dam- 
age. Notwithstanding the issue of infrastructure impacts, questions still exist re- 
garding the safety implications of increasing TS&W limits, even in this limited fash- 


2iThe 90,000-pound GVW six-axle semitrailer is examined as part of “North American Trade 
scenario.” See U.S. DOT, op. cit., Volume III, Table VI-I. 
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ion. The TRB report describes the lack of statistically reliable evidence both con- 
cerning the relationship between truck weight and accident involvement, and re- 
garding the relationship between truck weight and the probability that an accident 
will result in a fatality (pp. 2-44 to 2^6). 

In addition, the Report recognizes that nuisance-related and stress-related costs 
from mixed auto and truck traffic should be considered in the evaluation of any 
TS&W policy. In focus groups conducted as part of the U.S. DOT study, a vast ma- 
jority of automobile drivers said they opposed changes in TS&W regulations.^^ 
Truck drivers in the survey groups also questioned the need for change. Truck sizes 
and weights are a serious issue for the public, and this must be an important con- 
sideration in any public policy decision. 

The Report recommends that “fees related to costs be adopted to accompany the 
proposed new size and weight limits” (p. 3-27), but it does not appear that these 
would cover the marginal costs of pilot programs. The Report does not explicitly en- 
dorse the pricing of all truck traffic (which would be logical) but only the pricing 
of experimental permit trucks to cover their “added costs”. The report recognizes (p. 
3-28) that the “added costs might be proportional to the volume of permit traffic 
up to some traffic level but increase at an accelerating rate at higher volumes.” As 
truck traffic increases, in other words, the marginal cost of the permit trucks would 
be increasing. But this implies that increases in conventional truck traffic would 
also increase the marginal cost of permit trucks, and vice versa. Under the plan that 
the report describes, increase in marginal costs of existing trucks would not be cov- 
ered. 

Recommendation 4: Allow the States to conduct pilot studies involving any longer 
combination vehicles as long as the pilot study is judged safe by the CTEl 

In addition to proposing the allowance of the 33-foot doubles described in Rec- 
ommendation 3, this recommendation suggests that States be allowed to conduct 
pilot studies with any configuration of LCVs, so long as they are judged safe by 
CTEL 

The open-ended nature of this aspect of this recommendation raises two important 
questions: 

1. What types of LCVs are likely to be proposed for pilot studies? 

2. How broad would the scope of these pilots be? 

With regard to the first question, the DOT study indicates that the economics of 
the industry are such that if longer combination vehicles were allowed to operate 
nationwide, they would become the dominant configuration, eventually constituting 
the majority of US truck VMT.^^ In this context, the second question becomes crit- 
ical. 

Here the DOT study concludes that “(e)ven if Federal law did not require States 
to allow larger or heavier vehicles, some States fear that if neighboring States allow 
LCVs, they will face irresistible pressure to also allow LCVs to keep their busi- 
nesses competitive.’’^'^ This raises the possibility that, even within the carefully de- 
signed pilot studies advocated by the committee, larger LCVs could eventually domi- 
nate the intercity freight market. 

A majority of automobile drivers oppose these vehicles. LCVs are less stable than 
conventional tractor-trailers, and the effects they would have on congestion and pol- 
lution are uncertain. LCVs would have a significant effect on the overall viability 
of railroad operations across their service offerings as described in the discussion 
under Conclusion 5. 

Recommendation 5: Do not extend Federal TS&W regulations to the non-Interstate 
portion of the National Highway System 

The committee reports a recommendation that there is no justification for extend- 
ing Federal weight regulation to the non-Interstate portion of the National Highway 
System. There is no discussion of this issue in the body of the Report and the com- 
mittee’s congressional mandate is to analyze the regulations “on Federal-aid high- 
ways to which Federal regulations apply on the date of enactment of this Act.”^® 
The recommendation appears to be aimed at HR3132, the “Safe Highway and Infra- 
structure Preservation Act”, which would extend the current Federal TS&W limits 
beyond the 44,000 miles Interstate system to the entire National Highway System 
of nearly 157,000 miles. 


22 U.S. DOT, Volume II, pp. V-17-V-18. 

22U.S. DOT, Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study, Volume III Scenario Analysis, 
2000, pp. IV 32— IV-33. 

2‘^U.S. DOT, op. cit., Volume I Summary Report, p. 40. 

25PL 105-178, Section 1213. 
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The recommendation is not inconsistent with the idea proposed in the Report that 
there should be a “redefinition” of Federal and State TS&W regulatory responsibil- 
ities. The Report describes that redefinition as follows: 

The Federal Government would have diminished involvement in defining numer- 
ical dimensional limits on the Interstates and other Federal-aid highways, since the 
States would have more discretion with respect to limits on these roads. However, 
the Federal Government would take on greater responsibility for ensuring that 
State rules governing the use of vehicles on Federal-aid highways were contributing 
to meeting national objectives, (p. 3-21) 

The Institute (Recommendation 1) would play a key role here, providing “moni- 
toring, oversight and research” (p. 3-21), and the Federal Government would focus 
on performance standards: “States could propose solutions to problems, and the Fed- 
eral Government would have to assess whether the proposals met qualitative objec- 
tives” (p. 322). 

The Report does not identify these qualitative objectives. It also does not recognize 
that changes in TS&W limits change the capacity of the highway freight network, 
and this affects the overall efficiency of the national freight network. Because the 
rail and highway networks are interrelated, all shippers (and all motorists) are af- 
fected. State agencies may well provide optimal management of highway and bridge 
assets but this does not mean that they can optimally regulate the performance of 
the national freight network. 

Recommendation 6: Specific TS&W topics requiring research include enforcement ef- 
fectiveness, air quality effects, truck characteristics and crash involvement, risk- 
based bridge costs, freight market behavior, driver stress, and truck-only facili- 
ties 

The report makes a good case that there are several key areas in which more in- 
formation would improve TS&W policy. 

The recommendation for more freight transportation market research should con- 
sider not only the relationship between truck costs and truck traffic, but should ex- 
amine the broader context of total logistics costs and shipper preferences across 
modes. Advanced and well-accepted market research techniques now exist that 
would, within a carefully designed program of research, allow the estimation of mod- 
els that quantify shippers’ relative valuation of the most important freight service 
characteristics. These models could then be used to forecast the likely impacts of 
service changes across the freight industry. This work could build on the DOT 
(2000) study. 

The proposed research into the nuisance costs of mixed auto and truck traffic is 
also an important recommendation, particularly given that the report rightly points 
out that these costs may be independent of actual accident rates. But the conclusion 
that such costs should only be considered in policymaking if they lead to observable 
changes in driver behavior is wrong. The stress or anxiety associated with driving 
with large trucks may impose costs on drivers that are real, but for a variety of rea- 
sons do not cause changes in behavior. Research into the adoption of advanced infor- 
mation technology in the public 

transit sector, for example, has demonstrated that travelers may value useful in- 
formation for its ability to reduce stress and uncertainty, but may not necessarily 
change their travel patterns as a result of having access to it. Modern market re- 
search techniques could similarly be used to estimate and clarify drivers’ valuations 
concerning the stress associated with truck traffic. 

Appendix A1. Previous TS&W Studies 

DOT (1981) An Investigation of Truck Size and Weight Limits 

This study was conducted in response to a congressional directive that the U.S. 
DOT examine the appropriateness of uniform TS&W standards throughout the 
United States. It examined the range of benefits and costs to the U.S. economy and 
society, as well as to specific groups, that would result from alternative changes in 
TS&W regulations. Five categories of changes were considered, including grand- 
father clause elimination, barrier elimination, uniformity, rollback to pre-1974 lim- 
its, and increases in limits. 

'The study found that transport cost savings from increased truck productivity 
could exceed the increase in highway and bridge maintenance costs and increased 
accident costs that would accompany the introduction of higher TS&W limits. At the 
same time, however, it found that additional infrastructure investments would be 
required to accommodate such increases, and that it was uncertain as to whether 
or not funding would be available for these investments. If these investments were 
not made, the study found that the negative impacts of TS&W changes could be 
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much greater. The study estimated that diversion from rail would be small under 
the specific scenarios examined, but did not attempt to estimate the resulting effect 
on the railroad industry. 

TRB (1986) Special Report 211: Twin Trailer Trucks 

The purpose of this study was to examine the potential impact of new rules adopt- 
ed in the 1982 STAA, with a particular focus on safety. It found that twins were 
probably less safe than semis, but that little change in accidents should be expected 
because it was assumed that truck VMT would decline overall. On the other hand, 
it concluded that twins were expected to produce 90 percent more wear on asphalt 
pavement and 20 percent more wear on concrete pavement than the semis they 
would replace. This study did not independently estimate the diversion of freight 
traffic from rail to trucks using twin trailers, but traffic forecasts used in the study 
assumed that any such diversion would be very small. This assumption was based 
on the prediction that LTL carriers would be the primary users of twins, and that 
rail was not a good substitute for LTL truck service. 

TRB (1990) Special Report 227: New Trucks for Greater Productivity and Less Road 
'Wear: An Evaluation of the Turner Proposal 

The purpose of this study was to evaluate a proposal to reduce road wear and in- 
crease truck productivity. Known as the Turner Proposal, the concept was to in- 
crease allowable truck lengths and gross vehicle weights but at the same time de- 
crease allowable axle weights. The study evaluated the impact of “Turner Trucks” 
in terms of productivity, safety, traffic, bridges and pavement. It examined both na- 
tionwide and less-thannationwide adoption scenarios. 

For nationwide adoption, it found that that savings to carriers or shippers switch- 
ing to Turner trucks would average 12 percent of linehaul operating costs, and the 
aggregate cost savings would be 1.4percent of total truck freight shipping. Approxi- 
mately 4percent of rail ton-miles would be diverted, causing rail to lose Spercent of 
its gross revenue. Some of the designs proposed were predicted to have negative 
safety or traffic effects, but the study predicted that total truck VMT would de- 
crease. The study found that bridge costs would be increased markedly, but that 
pavement wear would be reduced, such that under nationwide adoption the net ef- 
fect would be a savings in total infrastructure costs. Under less than nationwide 
adoption, however, the study found that bridge costs could exceed reductions in 
pavement costs. Overall, the study found that the Turner proposal would produce 
benefits and recommended that States consider its adoption under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

DOT (1997) Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study 

As part of its role in administering the Federal-aid highway system, the Federal 
Highway Administration has from time to time undertaken analyses aimed at esti- 
mating the costs imposed on the various parts of the system by different classes of 
vehicles. The total costs of building and maintaining the system are generally 
known, but the purpose of these studies is to allocate the costs among users. Known 
as Highway Cost Allocation Studies (HCAS), these analyses are major efforts requir- 
ing significant data collection and analysis, and have therefore been relatively infre- 
quent. The most recent was conducted in 1997, the first HCAS since 1982. 

The 1997 HCAS provides the most up-to-date estimates available of the relative 
costs imposed on tbe system by cars and trucks. A specific objective of the study 
was to determine how changes in the Federal highway program and the user fees 
that support it have affected the equity of the user fee structure. The study also 
estimated the responsibility of different vehicle classes for the external costs associ- 
ated with highway use, an important addition not included in the 1982 report. In 
addition to estimating marginal pavement and bridge costs imposed by each class 
of vehicle, therefore, the study estimated per mile congestion and noise costs. An 
addendum to the report published in 2000 provided estimates of per mile air pollu- 
tion costs by vehicle class. The study found that combination trucks with registered 
weights over 75,000 pounds (about 70 percent of all combination trucks as shown 
in Table A-1) are not paying their fair share of highway costs. Trucks with reg- 
istered weights of over 80,000 pounds are on average paying only 50 percent or less 
of the infrastructure costs they impose.^® 

The study was closely coordinated with the Comprehensive Truck Size and 
Weight Study then being conducted by the U.S. DOT, in order to provide a con- 


26Federal Highway Administration, 1997 Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study Summary 
Report, Table 7. 
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sistent set of assumptions and methods for estimating the differential impacts on 
the highway system by vehicle class. The DOT study is described below. 

DOT (2000) Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study 

This study was intended to be a comprehensive examination of the issues related 
to TS&W regulations and the potential impacts of changing them. The aim of the 
study was not to promote a specific policy objective, which is noted in the TRB Re- 
port.^'^ Rather the aim of the study was“. . . to develop an information base and 
set of analytical tools upon which to evaluate alternative TS&W options.”^® The 
study is comprehensive in many respects. For example, it attempts to make". . . a 
significant improvement in the analysis of diversion from other modes by explicitly 
considering inventory and other logistics costs that shippers evaluate in making 
real-world transportation decisions. The study recognizes the role of TRB in eval- 
uating changes to TS&W regulations, with the assumption being that the TRB com- 
mittee charged with examining TS&W issues would internalize the results of the 
DOT study.®° 

Appendix A2. List of committee Members and Affiliations 


Member 


Affiliation 


James W. Poirot, Chair Chairman Emeritus CH2M HILL, Mukilteo, WA 

Kenneth D. Boyer Professor, Department ot Economics, Michigan State University 

Robert G. Dulla Senior Partner, Sierra Research Inc., Sacramento, CA 

Nicholas J. Garber Professor and Chairman, Department of Civil Engineering, University of Virginia 

Thomas D. Gillespie Research Scientist and Adjunct Professor, University of Michigan 

Ezra Hauer Professor, Department of Civil Engineering, University of Toronto 

James H. Kopf Deputy Executive Director and Chief Engineer, Mississippi Department of Transportation 

Sue McNeil Director, Urban Transportation Center, University of Illinois, Chicago 

Eugene E. Ofstead Assistant Commissioner of Transportation Research and Investment Management, Min- 

nesota Department of Transportation (Retired) 

John R. Pearson Program Director, Council of Deputy Ministers Responsible for Transportation and Highway 

Safety, Ottawa, Ontario 

E. Gerald Rawling Director of Operations Analysis, Chicago Area Transportation Study 

James E. Roberts Chief Deputy Director, California Department of Transportation, (Retired) 

John S. Strong Professor of Finance and Economics, School of Business Administration, College of Wil- 

liam and Mary 

C. Michael Walton Ernest H. Cockrell Centennial Chair in Engineering, Department of Civil Engineering, Uni- 

versity of Texas at Austin 


Source: Transportation Research Board, TRB Special Report 267. 

Appendix A3. Organizations Contacted by the Committee for Comments 


Responded 


Did Not Respond 


American Bus Association 

American Trucking Associations 

Distribution & LTL Carriers Association 

Motor Freight Carriers Association 

National Automobile Transporters Association 

National Solid Wastes Management Association 

Western Highway Institute 

Owner-Operator Independent Drivers Association, Inc 

Truck Manufacturers Association 

Truck Trailer Manufacturers Association 

Federal Express Company 

Motor Coach Industries, Inc 


Association of Waste Hazardous Materials Transportation 

National Private Truck Council 

American Road and Transportation Builders Association 

Associated General Contractors of America 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters, APL-CIO 

JB Hunt Transport 

Schneider National Carriers 

United Parcel Service 

Freightliner Corporation 

Intermodal Association of North America 

National Small Shipments Traffic Conference 

Advocates tor Highway and Auto Safety 


^'^Transportation Research Board, TRB Special Report 267, pp. 2-3. 

^^U.S. IDepartment of Transportation, Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study, Volume 
I Summary Report, 2000, p.4. 

29U.S. DOT, op. cit., p. 6. 

“U.S. DOT, op. cit., p. ES-11. 
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Responded 


Did Not Respond 


National Industrial Transportation League Surface Transportation Policy Project 

Association of American Railroads Minnesota Department of Transportation 

American Automobile Association New Jersey Department of Transportation 

Coalition Against Bigger Trucks New York State Department of Transportation 

Insurance Institute for Highway Safety American Association of Port Authorities 

Connecticut Department of Transportation American Assoc, of State Highway and Trans. Officials 

Florida Department of Transportation Commercial Vehicle Safety Alliance 

Georgia Department of Transportation International Bridge, Tunnel and Turnpike Association 

Idaho Department of Transportation National Governors Association 

Indiana Department of Transportation. 

Michigan Department of Transportation. 

New York Department of Transportation. 

Texas Department of Transportation. 

Source: Transportation Research Board, TRB Special Report 267, pp. C-21 and C-22. 


Responses of Edward R. Hamberger to Additional Questions from Senator 

Reid 

Question. Some of the figures we have seen indicate that much of the growth in 
freight will be carried on trucks. However, as you mention in your statement, one 
way to reduce wear and tear and congestion on our roads is to move more people 
and freight by rail. Since our road infrastructure will be hard pressed to accommo- 
date the expected increase in truck traffic, how can we make rail more competitive 
and ensure the most efficient division between freight carried by trucks and freight 
on our rails? Keep in mind that we also will need to move more people by rail in 
the future, not just freight. 

Response. If freight railroads are to continue to provide safe and efficient trans- 
portation service that enhances our nation’s economic health and global competitive- 
ness, and if they are to play a meaningful future role in relieving congestion, reduc- 
ing emissions and energy consumption, and improving safety, a number of steps 
should be taken that remove public policy obstacles and focus public policy choices 
on rail infrastructure. 

First, there should be a more pronounced reliance on public-private financing 
partnerships for railroad infrastructure improvement projects, especially for projects 
that provide significant public benefits or meet public needs, such as congestion 
mitigation, emissions relief, enhanced mobility, and enhanced safety. As outlined in 
my September 9th testimony, the TEA-21 reauthorization process should include 
modifications to several transportation infrastructure programs and Federal tax 
policies to allow freight railroads and other transportation providers to meet vital 
public transportation needs more efficiently and effectively. 

Second, Congress and rail regulators should resist calls to reregulate the rail in- 
dustry. While it is beyond the scope here to explain in detail why railroad reregula- 
tion is such a counterproductive notion, the essential point is that regulatory restric- 
tions that impede railroads’ ability to generate sufficient returns would severely 
compromise their ability both to generate investment funds internally and to attract 
the outside capital needed to sustain — much less increase — their operations over the 
long term. Ultimately, if railroads are reregulated, the only realistic alternative to 
wholesale disinvestment of our nation’s rail network would be for the government 
to step in and subsidize railroads on a massive scale. 

Third, a number of Federal laws and regulations that inhibit railroads by treating 
them less favorably than other modes should be addressed. 

For example, under existing truck size and weight limits, rail-competitive trucks 
cover far less than the costs of the damage they cause to our highways. The shortfall 
is made up through billions of dollars in subsidies from other highway users to 
truckers. Equity demands that truckers bear this expense themselves. To make 
matters worse, various interests have proposed that the existing truck weight limit 
be increased (for example, to 97,000 pounds) and the use of longer combination vehi- 
cles be expanded. Attempts to expand existing truck size and weight limits should 
be resisted because such expansion would exacerbate existing inequities while se- 
verely harming the rail industry. A recent U.S. DOT study found that, depending 
on the scenario, increased truck sizes and weights would result in a decline in rail 
revenue of between $2.9 billion and $6.7 billion, a decline in the contribution to rail- 
road fixed costs of between $2.1 billion and $3.1 billion, and a decline in railroad 
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return on equity of 32 to 46 percent. Such declines would decimate the rail indus- 
try’s ability to invest in its infrastructure, add significantly to highway wear and 
tear, increase highway congestion, and diminish highway safety. 

Another example of a modal inequity concerns Federal research and development. 
The “21st Century Truck Initiative” is a public-private research partnership involv- 
ing many of the nation’s largest heavy-duty engine and truck companies and several 
Federal agencies designed to lead to prototype engines that double existing fuel 
economy for long-haul trucks and significantly reduce truck emissions. Currently, 
there is no similar program for locomotives. To correct this inequity, Congress 
should establish a public-private partnership involving Federal agencies, railroads, 
and rail suppliers designed to increase the fuel efficiency of, and reduce emissions 
from, locomotives. 

Taxes constitute a third area in which modal inequities hinder railroads. Public 
policy should ensure that tax laws do not distort market forces by giving one mode 
a distinct competitive advantage over other modes. Thus, existing tax laws which 
disadvantage railroads relative to trucks and other modes should be modified. 

For example, the 4.3 cents per gallon “deficit reduction” fuel tax paid by railroads 
but not paid by trucks should be repealed. Likewise, railroad disadvantages created 
by existing capital recovery provisions should be addressed. Currently, for income 
tax purposes railroads must capitalize and depreciate, over a period of years, the 
costs incurred in building their infrastructure. In addition, railroads must capitalize 
many of the costs of repairing and maintaining their infrastructure. In contrast, the 
fuel taxes paid by trucking companies (used for both new capital expenditures and 
highway repair and maintenance) are expenses which can be deducted immediately. 
This disparity in treatment of infrastructure spending for income tax purposes re- 
sults in a 9 percentage point penalty for railroads on their capitalized infrastructure 
investments. It is a significant issue for freight railroads because railroads are enor- 
mously capital intensive: in 2000, railroad capital spending was equal to 17.8 per- 
cent of revenue, compared with 3.7 percent for U.S. manufacturing as a whole. Rail- 
roads also pay hundreds of millions of dollars per year in property taxes on their 
right-of-way, an expense their trucking competitors do not pay. 

Finally, as your question reminds us, freight railroads also face significant and 
increasing demands for use of their infrastructure for passenger operations. Freight 
railroads agree that passenger rail can, under the right circumstances, play a role 
in alleviating highway and airport congestion, decreasing dependence on foreign oil, 
reducing pollution, and enhancing mobility and safety. However, the importance of 
passenger railroading to our country pales in comparison to the importance of 
freight railroading. Therefore, we must find the most effective way to provide the 
passenger services that America needs, but without burdening the freight rail sys- 
tem — operationally, financially, or in any other way. The goals of reducing pollution 
and highway congestion can be realized only if we ensure that passenger trains 
don’t interfere with freight service. 

To this end. Congress should resist calls to legislate mandated passenger access 
to freight-owned track. Access by passenger railroads to facilities owned by private 
freight railroads must be negotiated on a case-by-case basis by the parties, without 
government interference. For their part, freight railroads will continue to work coop- 
eratively to help passenger railroading succeed where it is practicable, but it is not 
the responsibility of our nation’s privately owned freight railroads to subsidize pas- 
senger service. Once policjunakers agree on the nature and scope of passenger rail- 
roading in this country, they must be willing to commit public funds on a long-term 
basis commensurate with that determination. To do otherwise would undercut our 
nation’s freight rail capabilities and be counterproductive in addressing our coun- 
try’s congestion, environmental, safety, and economic concerns. 


Response of Edward R. Hambergee to Additional Question from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question. Mr. Hamberger, I appreciate your detailed and thorough recommenda- 
tions regarding TEA21 reauthorization. Would you please expand upon the legisla- 
tive changes-as opposed to the re^latory changes-you are seeking to the Railroad 
Rehabilitation and Improvement Financing Program? 

Response. AAR is seeking legislative changes to the Railroad Rehabilitation and 
Improvement Financing (RRIF) program that would ensure that the applicant for 
a loan or loan guarantee would not have to (1) provide collateral; or (2) demonstrate 
that it has sought other financial assistance under the program (i.e., lender of last 
resort provision). S. 1530, the “Railroad Advancement and Infrastructure Law of the 
21st Century,” or RAIL-21, and a related House measure both include these impor- 
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tant legislative changes. S. 1530, which has ten Senate cosponsors, is pending in 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 


Statement of Rick Laeabee, Director of Port Commerce, Port Authority of 
New York and New Jersey 

Chairman Reid and Chairman Breaux, thank you for the invitation to appear be- 
fore this panel on the matter of intermodal transportation and port access. I am 
pleased that you chose to conduct a joint hearing of your two committees. After all, 
the subject is intermodal transportation. Your collective effort demonstrates that it 
is important to consider how separate modes of transportation operate as a part of 
a total system. Congress showed great wisdom in acknowledging the role of inter- 
modalism in modern transportation and commerce with the enactment of ISTEA 
and then TEA-21. Federal policy and support should continue to evolve to foster the 
productivity and efficiencies that can be achieved through addressing national 
transportation needs as a system of connecting and complimentary modes. 

As a region that has major port facilities and the nation’s largest consumer mar- 
ket we especially feel the impact of the economic globalization on a major gateway 
and its infrastructure. My hope is that this hearing will heighten your interest in 
the subject, further your understanding of how the efficient movement of intermodal 
cargo is a matter of national interest, and convince you that improvements in Fed- 
eral policy and the level of assistance are warranted. 

For the record, the Port Authority of New York & New Jersey is a bistate public 
authority created in 1921 by our States with the consent of Congress. The Port 
Authority’s mission on behalf of the States is to identify and meet the critical trans- 
portation infrastructure needs of the bistate region and provide access to the rest 
of the Nation and to the world. The Port Authority’s jurisdiction includes the re- 
gion’s major aviation and marine terminal facilities as well as the PATH commuter 
transit system, ferry and bus terminals, the interstate tunnels and bridges and 
other facilities. And appropriate to the subject of this hearing, intermodal transpor- 
tation was born at Port Newark and, soon after, the first U.S. container port was 
developed on Newark Bay. 

Our operations and projects help move people on air, land and water to the work- 
place, home and distant places. The region is the most densely populated in the 
United States and the largest international gateway on the Atlantic. As such, people 
and freight heavily populate the highways, rail systems and marine terminals as 
foreign commerce and domestic markets are served in just-in-time fashion. And 
while you have asked me to focus my remarks on port access I should observe that 
our region and gateway is as modally diverse as can be, making access and mobility 
issues that much more complex. Within a one mile radius of our busiest marine ter- 
minals is one of the nation’s largest air cargo facilities, the northeast corridor rail 
line serving passengers and freight, interstate highways, and other roads and rail 
lines in addition to the warehouses, rail yards and businesses that support national 
and regional commerce. Similar multi-modal views can be seen elsewhere in the 
bistate area. 

Our airports are responsible for roughly 22 percent of all US international cargo, 
which, combined with domestic cargo, totaled nearly 2.96 million tons in 2000 at a 
value of $150 billion. The seaport serves 35 percent of the U.S. population and 200 
nations. The terminals in New York and New Jersey handled over 3 million con- 
tainer units (as measured in Twenty-foot Equivalent Units) last year and $80 billion 
of general, bulk and breakbulk cargo moved through the port in 2001. At one con- 
tainer terminal alone over 5,000 trucks go through the gates every day. Our on-dock 
rail terminal handled 200,000 containers per year and is near capacity. And lest you 
think that our port is the exclusive gateway for our region’s consumers and manu- 
facturers, another 760,000 TEUs arrive in our region via rail from the West Coast. 
Meanwhile, traveling annually over our bridges and through our tunnels are ap- 
proximately 250 million vehicles while 2.5 million buses use our two terminals in 
New York City. 

Those statistics attest to the vitality of the trade and economic activity that is at 
work every day. But it also hints at a major challenge we and other regions face. 

That challenge is to make sure that American gateways and freight corridors have 
the capacity to keep up with the growth in trade and the larger economy. To be 
clear, this is not a case of build it and they will come. It is a matter of . . . build 
it because the cargo is coming. In fact it is already here resulting in ever-greater 
congestion 7 days a week. And whether you are talking about commuter routes, air 
cargo or port access finding new capacity is a present day issue that will only wors- 
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en unless actions are taken on a Federal, State and local level to improve effi- 
ciencies and expand capacity. 

To help you better understand the challenge we face, I would like to paint a 
present-day intermodal picture for you: 

• The New York/New Jersey metropolitan region is a severe nonattainment area 
for ozone (NOx and VOCs). 

• Approximately 87 percent of ocean borne cargo leaves or arrives at the Port 
of New York-New Jersey in a truck. Almost all of the remainder travel on rail. 

• At a growth rate of 4 percent a year, estimates show trade in all types of cargo 
doubling in our port in little over 10 years. Nationally, trade will double by 2020. 

• Demand for consumer goods is driving continued growth in intermodal trade, 
which is expected to rise at rates exceeding 4 percent annually. In the past recent 
years actual growth in general cargo at the port has averaged 6 percent. Container 
traffic is expected to quadruple by 2020. 

• Five thousand commercial cargo ships called in the port in 2001. 

• While regional population totals are expected to advance slowly at about 0.3 
percent per year to 2020, even this modest growth rate will result in an absolute 
increase of nearly one million people to the population base creating a greater de- 
mand for consumer goods and placing further strains on an aging transportation in- 
frastructure. 

• Commercial and retail development initiatives along with growing public de- 
mand for access to limited waterfront areas are increasing traffic and land pressure 
on marine terminals, rail yards, and air cargo operations. 

• Distribution facilities are migrating to more affordable locations on the region’s 
periphery and in other States further straining our roadway systems and degrading 
our air quality as trucks must travel greater distances to deliver commodities to 
consumers in our urban center. 

• Our region’s highways are at or near capacity. Shortfalls in the rail freight line 
and yard capacity necessary to accommodate commodity flows are increasing. Com- 
petition for capacity on the road and rail systems between commuters and goods 
movement is fierce. 

• Trucks move 90 percent of the region’s freight (and 87 percent of the port’s 
intermodal cargo), though they represent about 10 percent of the vehicles on the re- 
gion’s highways and about 7 percent at the Port Authority tunnel and bridge cross- 
ings. Freight trains comprise an even smaller proportion of the region’s railroad ac- 
tivity, often confined to limited operating times in deference to extensive commuter 
rail schedules. 

• The eight active intermodal rail yards that serve the entire region handle more 
than 1,000,000 lifts per year and are close to capacity. 

• In addition to being among the busiest in the Nation, our airports contend with 
freight access problems, especially J.F.K. International where trucks and passenger 
vehicles vie for space on the main access route. 

Addressing these challenges will require investing in infrastructure and adjusting 
policies to foster logistically and environmentally smart solutions for the long term. 
Partnerships are coming together locally and regionally to support projects and we 
need a strong Federal partner to accelerate these activities. Such partnerships have 
proven to be successful, exemplified best by the Alameda Corridor project under- 
taken by our West Coast friends. The public and private sectors, including Federal 
and State governments, joined in planning and building the Alameda Corridor. And 
Federal support was crucial to the project being financially feasible. 

It is heartening that the U.S. Department of Transportation- the Federal Highway 
Administration, Maritime Administration and the Secretary’s intermodal staff, in 
particular-and the freight community have devoted recent years to studying freight 
and intermodal transportation issues. FHWA maps vividly illustrate what the fu- 
ture holds for our country as international and domestic freight volumes grow at 
the gateways, borders and along trade corridors. The Maritime Administration’s sur- 
vey of port access problems and recent report of its findings is important work as 
was the discovery that port access and other intermodal linkages are among the 
lowest federally funded transportation projects. 

The Port Authority, in coordination with the States of New York and New Jersey, 
is in the process of developing specific recommendations for future legislation. 
Therefore I will devote the remainder of this statement to some general observations 
for your consideration. These are in no particular order. 

First, we and other ports greatly appreciate the attention that your committees 
are giving to the maritime transportation system (MTS). For a country that from 
its earliest days has depended upon maritime transportation to build and sustain 
a Nation the MTS is the least visible and federally supported transportation system 
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in the country. That is why we are grateful that that the Bush Administration con- 
tinued the MTS initiative. Consideration is now being given to identifying MTS in- 
frastructure requirements and it is our hope that the Federal Government will act 
affirmatively on that information. 

Second, congestion and other bottlenecks to efficient transportation can be found 
throughout the country, but it is especially severe in major gateways and metropoli- 
tan areas that are essential elements of the nation’s economic infrastructure and se- 
curity. As such, those areas, including the New York-New Jersey region, deserve 
special attention. An older and densely developed area like ours, with roadways, 
ramps and bridges designed for early 20th century conditions have a special chal- 
lenge to upgrade facilities to standardized lane widths and weight limits that can 
accommodate the larger and heavier containerized freight movements. 

Third, the significant growth in freight movement that is projected for this coun- 
try will have to be accommodated efficiently or the Nation will suffer the con- 
sequences. However, in the Northeast and other heavily traveled areas building new 
capacity to meet the needs of commerce should not mean that trucking will alone 
have to bear the brunt of that growth. Clearly trucking will be an essential part 
of the transport strategy in the decades to come, carrjdng more and more freight. 
But in our region trucking and the highways on which they depend are not expected 
to have the capacity to handle a growing population and the anticipated doubling 
and tripling of domestic and international cargo. Can many more lanes be added 
to the region’s interstates or to major corridors like 1-95, even in the Washington 
area? And can that be done while maintaining Federal and State clean air objec- 
tives? It is evident to us that if we are to avoid debilitating congestion at the port 
and on the region’s highways adjustments will be needed in the modal sharing of 
intermodal cargo. That leads me to my fourth point. 

Even as Congress continues to support the enhancement of highway capacity in 
the United States your committees should consider how to foster the development 
of other modes to accommodate increasing demand. Rail certainly is one part of the 
answer. We are building three new intermodal rail yards at our marine terminals 
in order to dramatically expand our capacity to move containers on rail. In addition, 
the Port Authority is working with the railroads and public agencies to identify spe- 
cific regional rail projects that will improve line and terminal capacity. 

Another answer can be found off our shores. We are undertaking a program to 
encourage intermodal cargo to move by water where possible. That is made possible 
in part by the costs of congestion, which have made traditionally long distance 
modes more competitive over shorter hauls. There is tremendous underutilized ca- 
pacity on the water. And while moving containers on barges can satisfy the market 
in the Northeast I think that Congress can look into the future and see how fast 
vessel technology can bring new capacity to intermodal transportation along major 
corridors. It is not the solution but if examined for its associated capital, energy and 
environmental costs it can be part of the solution with Federal support. 

Fifth, innovations approved by Congress in TEA-21, such as the Congestion Miti- 
gation Air Quality (CMAQ) and National Corridor Planning and Development pro- 
grams, were very worthwhile policy steps to take. CMAQ helps regions such as ours 
make sound transportation choices that are consistent with clean air objectives. The 
corridor program recognized that special conditions in need of special attention exist 
at the borders and elsewhere. Those innovations were worthwhile directions to take 
and they could be improved and expanded even further, especially to add to the ca- 
pacity of major gateways and corridors. 

Sixth, while this hearing is concerned with the movement of freight, it is impor- 
tant to note how attention to freight can achieve improvements for passengers. I 
think especially of projects intended to divert freight from heavily traveled auto- 
mobile routes to dedicated freight corridors, whether on land or water. Area trans- 
portation agencies have intermodal corridor projects in varying stages. Some were 
authorized for study in TEA-21, such as the New Jersey intermodal corridor and 
the cross-harbor rail freight tunnel projects. Port Authority staff have undertaken 
a comprehensive look at how intermodal freight improvements, primarily linkages 
between existing roads and rail lines, can be strategically planned and implemented 
to stitch together freight corridors. Already underway is a Port Authority project to 
link the Howland Hook Marine Terminal on Staten Island to the Chemical Coast 
Line in New Jersey. That, combined with the improvements that we have made 
with the State and City at Howland Hook, will bring intermodal rail access to a fast 
growing area of the port. It is a significant step in improving direct rail service to 
New York City. Another project, referred to earlier, is the Port Authority’s Port In- 
land Distribution Network (PIDN), which is in the early stages of implementation. 
PIDN is intended to mitigate against growing congestion at the marine terminals 
and on the highways by transshipping via railroads and barges those inbound con- 
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tainers destined for Northeastern locations. The strong level of interest that North- 
eastern State departments of transportation are showing in PIDN is an indicator 
of how transportation planners are eager to find alternatives to congested corridors 
like 1-95. An equally strong level of interest on the part of the Federal Government 
could help such initiatives demonstrate how water transportation can manage part 
of the freight growth. Flexibility in Federal programs can be a way to support such 
initiatives. 

Lastly, the use of intelligent technology has proven very worthwhile in our region 
for managing the flow of our busy highways and crossings. Continuing and en- 
hanced Federal support in this area would be welcome including expanding the inte- 
grated use of technology to expedite, track and more efficiently manage freight 
movements in congested metropolitan areas. It could also provide a double benefit 
of added security for cargo shipments. 

Senators, the Port Authority of New York and New Jersey and other agencies of 
the region know we must dramatically strengthen intermodal service options. My 
department’s twenty-year goal is to reduce port reliance on trucking from 87 percent 
of modal market share to 57 percent by strongly growing water borne and rail mar- 
ket shares. Our capital plan reflects this with its support for dock and near dock 
rail extensions, port terminal highway improvements and PIDN developments. To 
do so we need to improve connections to local intermodal service facilities at or near 
the port with connector highway improvements as contemplated by the NJDOT 
International Intermodal Corridor Program and its portway element. New York City 
and New York State are taking a similar tact with plans for rail access, car float 
and intermodal rail improvements in the City and Long Island. 

In closing I should note that a lot of good work is being done by organizations 
represented at this hearing and others who are not here. The American Association 
of Port Authorities, the American Trucking Association, the Association of American 
Railroads, and the Coalition for America’s Gateways and Corridors have joined with 
others in the freight community to develop a common platform to address freight 
mobility in future Federal policy. The Coastwise Coalition has worked to identify 
the potential for the maritime sector to accommodate some of the future demand 
for freight transportation. I think your committees can benefit greatly by the 
thoughtful attention that has been given to these issues by my counterparts in gov- 
ernment and the private sector. Federal freight transportation policy is still in its 
adolescent stage, which means there is great opportunity for improvement to meet 
the challenges I have described. 

Thank you again for inviting the Port Authority to participate in this hearing. I 
welcome any questions you may have. 


Responses by Rick Larrabee to Additional Written Questions from Senator 

Reid 

Question i.Mr. Larrabee, you argue in your testimony that at the same time Con- 
gress continues to support the enhancement of highway capacity, we should consider 
how to foster the development of other modes to accommodate increasing demand. 
What specific steps do you recommend Congress take to lighten the load on our 
highways and ensure that other modes share more equally in moving freight 
through our nation? 

Response. The points below will suggest ways that Federal programs can enhance 
the ability of waterborne systems to serve as an alternative to highway use recog- 
nizing that water transportation is the nation’s least used mode. One of the reasons 
why water (and rail) modes do not handle larger volumes of domestic freight is that 
Federal policy has done such a good job in developing and expanding our interstate 
road system — understandably so — but it has not paid enough attention to the con- 
tributions that non-highway modes can make. The highway focus has worked well 
over the years but costly capacity constraints, resulting from the strong and con- 
tinuing growth in commercial truck vehicle miles traveled (VMT), have become a 
glaring issue. Other modes should be examined for their potential to relieve truck 
volume related pressures. Federal policy has not been focused on the overall benefits 
to the highway program that could result from greater Federal support to alter- 
native modal development such as less highway congestion, less wear and tear on 
the infrastructure, less pressure to add new highway capacity, as well as the gen- 
eral quality of life improvements (i.e. — safety, security, and environmental). ISTEA, 
through the creation of the Congestion Mitigation Air Quality (CMAQ) program, al- 
lowed funding of intermodal freight programs that advanced its “clean air” policy 
purpose. CMAQ funding for non-highway projects, such as the locally successful Red 
Hook, Brooklyn to Port Newark Barge, has demonstrated that waterborne services 
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can help reduce truck VMT in congested areas and mitigate negative environmental 
impacts. By encouraging additional programs that support multi-modal systems de- 
velopment, the committee can broaden the means available to simultaneously create 
freight system efficiency and provide highway congestion relief. 

Here in the Northeast, Interstate 95 is not just a vital highway route to North — 
South travel between some of the nation’s largest urban areas; it is the spine of a 
multimodal transportation corridor. Air, rail and waterborne systems join this es- 
sential highway element to create a network for personal and commercial mobility. 
Just as Northeast rail corridor operations provide relief and alternatives to highway 
and aviation systems, waterborne improvements can bring increased mobility and 
shipper choice in the freight realm. Congress should not wait for congestion to build 
to the point where gridlock finally occurs and forces a change to other modes — only 
then discovering that the alternative modes are not fully prepared to respond. Fed- 
eral policy should begin now to support a transition toward modal equilibrium that 
our economy and society will require in the not so distant future. That equilibrium 
will certainly have trucking as its most essential element, but the increased cargo 
burden that growth will bring should be shared by the others. 

Following are proposals that I recommend: 

Harbor Maintenance Tax Application Reform 

Obstacles to the expansion of domestic barge and short sea operations should be 
removed. One such obstacle is a provision within the Harbor Maintenance Tax 
(HMT) that creates an economic penalty on inherently domestic freight movements. 
If a container of imported cargo enters the US at the Port of New York and New 
Jersey, for example, it is assessed a fee for the maintenance of Federal channels. 
If that same cargo is off-loaded to a barge and now moves between two US ports 
(i.e. — Port Newark — Elizabeth and the Port of Boston), the HMT requires that the 
fee by paid again by the shipper after the goods are discharged in Boston. 

Recommendation: 

Eliminate the provision in the HMT that allows for double collection of the tax 
on domestic moves — especially the transshipped cargo. This change will provide a 
modest but important cost reduction that will make the waterborne alternative 
more attractive as a service choice. It would also eliminate an unfair “double hit” 
tax policy that puts the ad valorem teix on the same cargo twice. Based on fiscal 
year 1999 figures (the latest we have), the teix on all domestic cargo accounts (bulk 
and non-bulk) raised less than $50 million of the over $500 million that was col- 
lected that year. And the portion paid by containerized general cargo likely is a 
small fraction of the total domestic collection. Voiding the tax application on that 
cargo seems to be a cost-effective way to encourage consideration of the waterborne 
mode. 

Freight Congestion Relief Grants And Corridor Improvement Funding Targeted To 
Non-Highway Modes 

The startup costs associated with new services are a barrier to the introduction 
of waterborne alternatives to the truck-only movement of freight. The carriers who 
could provide such services need to be given the opportunity to demonstrate their 
effectiveness if we are ever to create congestion relief in critical multi-modal freight 
corridors. There are major but not insurmountable challenges to the initiation of do- 
mestic movements of containerized freight by water. Water carriers (like railroads) 
have to absorb additional costs of transferring containers at points where transfers 
to local truck pick up and delivery take place. Economies of scale advantages can 
only be realized by these intermodal services once they have operated long enough 
to build a market presence which attracts substantial volumes of general freight. 
Historically, shippers and ocean carriers have been slow to change their domestic 
transfer service patterns even when there is good reason to do so. Without some 
type of external funding assistance to give alternative modes, especially domestic 
water service operators, a chance to prove themselves, little progress can be made 
in shifting freight movements. 

The Port Authority is developing a barge and rail Port Inland Distribution Net- 
work (PIDN) as an alternative to truck-only container distribution in an eight-State 
market area 75 miles or more distant from Port of New York and New Jersey facili- 
ties. Our analysis shows that most of the potential routes can be operationally self- 
sustaining within 5 or 10 years and that there are substantial public benefits from 
reduced congestion, air quality improvements and increased economic development 
opportunities at feeder port locations from such a system. Moreover, the cost of 
operational support on a per route basis over this time is generally modest (i.e. — 
less than ten million dollars). PIDN barge service between the Port of New York 
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and New Jersey and the Port of Albany may begin as early as this December. Some 
Federal funds, notably CMAQ moneys, will be utilized to help give the barge service 
its start. Unfortunately, CMAQ grants for waterborne programs compete with other 
worthwhile CMAQ programs and this puts a practical limit on dollars available. 
Moreover, CMAQ has a narrow focus on air quality improvements in non-attain- 
ment areas and only allows for 2 years of operational support. It does not fully rec- 
ognize the impact modal alternatives can have on general highway system conges- 
tion relief, safety, security or public investment cost effectiveness in multi-modal 
corridor service and development. 

A major barrier to new modal development, even where it enjoys strong local and 
State support, is the fact that intermodal service development requires multi-State 
support. Oftentimes, the benefits cross State lines while the major development 
costs are centered at the service hub and regional port. Thus benefits can reach well 
beyond these few locations but the sharing of the costs does not. Federal assistance 
supporting the delivery of broadly distributed benefits would seem ideal to overcome 
developmental barriers created by MPO boundaries and State lines. The Federal aid 
would, however, require expeditious Federal approval, based on State and local sup- 
port, rather than the bottom’s up MPO-through-the-State process that makes CMAQ 
and many other Federal programs difficult to apply even where it may be the intent 
of Congress to do so. 

Recommendation: 

New programs, more focused on congestion relief and other public benefits that 
would occur from the introduction of new intermodal or multi-modal services in con- 
gested corridors, are needed. One way to meet this need would be to set criteria to 
measure the contribution that the waterborne alternatives can make to multi-modal 
freight corridor congestion relief. If those criteria were satisfied, highway funds 
could be made available to introduce and sustain regional efforts to establish new 
systems. To deal with startup challenges, multi-year operational and capital assist- 
ance should be included. A greater Federal role to facilitate the application and 
funding review process for multi-State/multi-MPO applications is essential. An ex- 
panded CMAQ program is one way to support such projects in their initial years. 
A better approach is to create a freight specific CMAQ-like congestion relief pro- 
gram, open to alternative intermodal systems that can demonstrate highway conges- 
tion relief. 

Question 2. We hear a lot of positive feedback about the Alameda Corridor project 
and how Federal funds were able to leverage private sector. State and local funds 
for a project that benefited the port, the trucking companies, and the railroads. How 
useful is the Alameda Corridor model and can it be replicated elsewhere with some 
Federal assistance? 

Response. The Alameda Corridor project is an ideal model for strategically plan- 
ning, coordinating, and funding the development of multi-jurisdictional corridors 
which optimize the movement of freight between and among key maritime, highway, 
rail and aviation gateways. 

The Port Authority of New York & New Jersey has already begun to expand upon 
the Alameda “model” in our development of a multi-State “Northeast Intermodal 
Transportation Corridor” (NITC) program. While still in its infancy, the basic tenet 
of NITC is that it will, with Federal assistance, encourage States from Maine to 
Maryland to approach the planning and development of their respective freight in- 
frastructure programs in a coordinated, systematic manner consistent with TEA- 
21’s “National Corridor Planning and Development Program” requirements for the 
development of corridors of national significance. 

Corridor programs such as Alameda offer the potential for: 1) removing cargo from 
the general passenger traffic flows thereby simultaneously reducing the cost to move 
those goods and enhancing public safety; 2) rationalizing container distribution; 3) 
improving air quality; 4) enhancing security; 5) fostering the utilization of 
“brownfields” for warehousing and goods distribution activity; and 6) stimulating 
local economies. Given the potential benefits, it is clear that Federal policy needs 
to do more to promote logistically and environmentally sound long-term solutions to 
the movement of the nations freight. 
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Statement of Michael P. Huerta, Senior Vice President and Managing Direc- 
tor, ACS State & Local Solutions, on Behalf of the Coalition for Amer- 
ica’s Gateways and Trade Corridors 

The Coalition 

The Coalition for America’s Gateways and Trade Corridors is an intermodal orga- 
nization comprised of more than 22 groups. The Coalition’s sole interest is to en- 
courage adequate Federal investment in our nation’s intermodal freight infrastruc- 
ture and technology to ensure safe, efficient and cost effective goods movement. 

Borders and Corridors Programs Overview 

Recognizing the unprecedented demands international trade is placing on our na- 
tion’s transportation infrastructure, and bringing a clearer focus on needed freight 
transportation and intermodal connector projects, Congress established the National 
Corridor Planning and Development Program (NCPD) and the Coordinated Border 
Infrastructure Program (CBI) often referred to as the Borders and Corridors Pro- 
gram. Section 1118 and 1119 of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century 
(TEA-21) provided $140 million annually through a discretionary grant program ad- 
ministered by the Federal Highway Administration’s (FHWA) Office of Freight Man- 
agement & Operations to fund planning, development, construction and operation 
of projects that serve border regions near Mexico and Canada and high priority cor- 
ridors throughout the United States. 

The Coalition believes that current Borders and Corridors Programs have fallen 
short of the intended goals when these programs were established for two reasons. 

First, the programs included in the TEA-21 Conference Report were funded at 
levels far less than necessary to meet freight transportation and intermodal con- 
nector needs. As witness to that, since the beginning of the programs, funding re- 
quests from States and Metropolitan Planning Organizations (MPOs) have exceeded 
available funds by a ratio of 15:1. 

Second, programs were extensively earmarked in the annual appropriations proc- 
ess. In fact, in the transportation appropriations bill for fiscal year 1902 these pro- 
grams were earmarked for specific projects at more than twice the authorized fund- 
ing level, causing the FHWA to decline taking grant applications for that year. As 
a result, funds have not always been allocated to projects with the greatest national 
significance to the movement of freight. 

Reauthorization 

With respect to the reauthorization of TEA-21, the Coalition strongly recommends 
the programs be continued, but bolstered to ensure the original goals are met. With 
respect to modification, the Coalition respectfully commends several recommenda- 
tions to the committee for consideration. 

• To meet the high level of demand, funding for the Borders and Corridors Pro- 
gram must be increased to not less than $ 2 billion annually. 

• The distribution of funds should be freight specific, and there should be a qual- 
ification threshold based on freight volumes and freight-related congestion to ensure 
limited dollars reach high-volume corridors/borders/gateways. 

• Under current law, only States or MPOs are eligible to apply for funding under 
the Borders and Corridors Programs. It is recommended that the designation of en- 
tities eligible to apply for Program funding be expanded to include other public and 
quasi-public organizations. 

• The programs should be redefined to address the needs of all trade gateways, 
not only land borders, and gateway connected trade corridors. Many gateways that 
handle high volumes of freight are not eligible for funding because they may not 
be “borders.” For example, while Illinois is not a “border State,” one-third of the na- 
tion’s freight passes through Chicago and it is the largest intermodal hub in the Na- 
tion. Similarly, inland ports are also important gateways that enable the efficient 
movement of goods throughout the country. 

• The designated “high priority” corridors eligible for funding under the Cor- 
ridors Program need to be reexamined to ensure freight intensive areas can apply 
for funding. Currently, there are many important projects in need of funding that 
do not fall in one of the 43 priority corridors designated under TEA-21. Highest pri- 
ority should be given to corridors that move goods to and from trade gateways. 

Overall Needs 

International trade is the key to America’s economic future. Imports and exports, 
which fuel our economy, are doubling every 10 years. At the same time, freight traf- 
fic within the United States’ borders will increase 100 percent by 2020. In 1970, for- 
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eign trade was 10.8 percent of U.S. gross domestic product (GDP). By 2000, it grew 
to more than 26 percent of the GDP. 

This growth trend is expected to continue in all modes of transportation. In the 
next 20 years, foreign trade moving through American ports is expected to increase 
by 187 percent, while containerized cargo will experience an explosive 350 percent 
increase. In response to the overwhelming growth in trade, truck traffic will in- 
crease by 200 billion vehicle miles and rail freight shipments are projected to grow 
by 1 billion tons. 

Rapidly accelerating trade combined with domestic growth have created a $10 tril- 
lion U.S. commodity flow that produced millions of new job opportunities and a 
higher standard of living for Americans. 

These benefits will only last as long as we keep the freight moving. 

While so far freight carriers have done a good job keeping goods moving, in com- 
ing years, better, smarter and more truck, rail and intermodal gateway infrastruc- 
ture will be needed to keep the traffic from stalling in gridlock. Even today, conges- 
tion and heavy volume often impede access to major freight terminals. Near dock 
rail capacity requires significant expansion and capital investment. 

Unfortunately, too small a portion of TEA-21 is devoted to freight-related inter- 
modal projects. Meanwhile, intermodal connectors currently have up to twice as 
many engineering deficiencies and pavement deteriorations as National Highway 
System non-Interstate routes. While the current port and trade corridor system is 
pressed to accommodate the current traffic levels, demands on it are expected to 
double by 2020. 

The large burden placed on our freight transportation system has only been exac- 
erbated by increased security concerns since September 11. Intermodal freight infra- 
structure is critical to national defense. Thirty-eight thousand miles of the inter- 
connected civilian rail system — vital for carrying heavy, oversized equipment and 
weapons systems — links some 170 strategic defense installations to seaports for 
military deployment. 

Ports and their connectors have always been the point of embarkation for defense 
materiel, and this role is even more important as our global strategy emphasizes 
flexible response. Highway connectors play a vital role in the rapid mobilization of 
personnel and materiel toward points of deployment. 

Value of Investment ! Cost of Neglect 

Investing in transportation yields economic paybacks for all corners of the coun- 
try. Every dollar invested in the highway system yields $5.70 in economic benefits 
to the Nation. U.S. freight railroads contribute over $14 billion a year to the econ- 
omy in wages and benefits to about 200,000 employees and billions in purchases 
from supplies. And, U.S. ports generate 13 million jobs, contribute $743 billion to 
the GDP and supply $200 billion in Federal, State and local taxes. 

Ignoring these problems will cost our Nation in numerous ways. Growing freight 
congestion puts our economic growth in peril by creating costly delays for manufac- 
turing, putting a drag on job creation and undermining our ability to compete in 
the increasingly important global market. Highway congestion alone costs the U.S 
economy $78 billion annually, while also contributing to air pollution and other en- 
vironmental concerns. In addition, delays at canal locks nationwide totally some 
550,000 hours annually, representing an estimated $385 million in increased oper- 
ating cost borne by shippers, carriers and, ultimately, consumers. 

As you are all probably aware, the Alameda Corridor recently opened in Southern 
California. We believe this public-private project exemplifies the type needed 
throughout the country. While at first glance this may seem to be only a rail project, 
it will also facilitate more efficient truck, ship and rail movement. The benefits from 
moving freight in and out of our nation’s busiest ports faster will not only be felt 
in Southern California, but will stretch across the rest of the country. The goods 
that move through the ports of Long Beach and Los Angeles represent $97.3 billion 
in U.S. trade, support 2,121,500 jobs nationwide and deliver $4.51 billion in State 
and local teixes throughout the country. 

There are many other projects, similar to the Alameda Corridor that still need 
funding. Here are a few of examples drawn from our members: 

• The Port of Pittsburgh will need up to $30 million for rail, road and port im- 
provements. 

• To facilitate goods movement San Bernardino County, California needs $383.3 
million and Riverside County, California needs $926.7 million. 

• For infrastructure improvements Washington State needs $183.8 million. 

• The Gateways Cities Council of Governments in California alone needs $4 bil- 
lion for improvements for goods movement and freight related congestion. 
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These are just a few examples of tremendous need for intermodal infrastructure 
improvements. 

Recommendation Detail 

In response to these problems, the Coalition for America’s Gateways and Trade 
Corridors is asking Congress to: 

1. Increase Funding for Freight Mobility 

Funding needs for freight mobility are large, and will be met in a variety of ways. 
It is estimated that some 25 percent of the general highway expenditures go to the 
benefit of freight movement. Special programs to encourage public-private partner- 
ships will be a key element as well. Given the need for major, targeted investments 
that meet national needs, but are built by regional, State and local entities, there 
needs to be a targeted program to encourage and support these projects. 

A minimum of $2 billion per year for the Borders and Corridors Programs is re- 
quired immediately to support designated programs for freight technology and infra- 
structure, such as intermodal connectors. This amount could productively be dou- 
bled as projects move out of design and into construction in the next reauthorization 
period. 

Since the beginning of the program, funding requests from States and MPOs have 
exceeded available funds by a ratio of 15:1. Much of this funding has gone to the 
planning, design and engineering of future projects. There is clearly large unmet de- 
mand for funding and a growing backlog of projects that are “ready to go.” The U.S. 
Department of Transportation projects that the volume of freight movements in the 
U.S. will double over the next 20 years. As a result, demands for infrastructure 
project funding will increase ever further. 

2. Utilize Creative Funding Approaches 

To provide the level of funding required, Congress should actively explore a vari- 
ety of funding approaches including the possibility of utilizing general funds. Avail- 
able funds under the current Borders and Corridors Programs should be increased 
to support freight-related intermodal projects, especially projects that aim to reduce 
greenhouse gases. 

Attention should also be focused on restructuring and expanding Federal loan and 
loan guarantee mechanisms to provide grants and long-term credit for intermodal 
and intermodal connector projects. The program should create incentives for State 
and local actions taken in support of freight movement projects that are designated 
under a national program. 

3. Establish Freight Mobility as a Central Element in National Transportation Policy 

and a Key Factor in State and Local Planning 

Establishing and maintaining freight mobility as a high national priority must be 
articulated and reinforced in a variety of ways. Through public pronouncements and 
policy documents both Congress and the Administration need continually to under- 
score the importance of freight transportation and the urgency of increasing the ca- 
pacity and efficiency of our national system. 

The Coalition is a member of the Freight Stakeholders Coalition and supports the 
principles outlined in testimony presented by that organization, which not only call 
for greater funding but also better freight data and planning. 

Freight mobility needs to be given higher priority as an element in State and local 
transportation planning. Strong relationships exist between the Departments of 
Transportation and Defense, but these relationships need updating to align them 
with today’s priorities. 

Congress should create a National Council on Freight Mobility (including commu- 
nity mitigation) with strong representation from both shippers and carriers, as well 
as affected communities and other stakeholders, to advise the Secretary of Trans- 
portation. 

The Council would provide advice and counsel on: 

• Overall freight infrastructure expansion strategy 

• Developing trends and technology in freight movement 

• Determining public interest in freight infrastructure projects 


Responses of Michael Huerta to Additional Questions from Senator Reid 

Question 1. Mr. Larrabee argues in his testimony that at the same time Congress 
continues to support the enhancement of highway capacity, we should consider how 
to foster the development of other modes to accommodate increasing demand. What 
specific steps do you recommend Congress take to lighten the load on our highways 
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and ensure that other modes share more equally in moving freight through our na- 
tion? 

Response. The Coalition believes competition in the marketplace is the best way 
to decide questions regarding the distribution of freight among modes to be decided. 
However, much can be done to improve the overall efficiency of our nation’s trans- 
portation system. 

For example, the Coalition believes too small a portion of TEA-21 is devoted to 
freight-related intermodal projects. Intermodal connectors currently have up to 
twice the engineering deficiencies and pavement deterioration than National High- 
way System non-Interstates routes. Also, while the current gateway and trade cor- 
ridor system is pressed to accommodate the current traffic levels, demands on them 
are expected to double by 2020. Seamless transfer of goods between the modes will 
help meet that demand. 

The large burden placed on our freight transportation system has only been exac- 
erbated by increased security concerns since September 11. Intermodal freight infra- 
structure is critical to national defense. Thirty-eight thousand-miles of the inter- 
connected civilian rail system — vital for carrying heavy, oversized equipment and 
weapons systems — links some 170 strategic defense installations to seaports for 
military deployment. 

Ports and their connectors have always been the point of embarkation for defense 
materiel, and this role is even more important as our global strategy emphasizes 
flexible response. Connectors play a vital role in the rapid mobilization of personnel 
and materiel toward points of deployment. 

Accordingly, The Coalition recommends that a larger portion of Federal transpor- 
tation efforts target intermodal connectors and other infrastructure that improve 
our nations ability to move goods to and from our international gateways. 

Question 2. We hear a lot of positive feedback about the Alameda Corridor project 
and how Federal funds were able to leverage private sector, State and local funds 
for a project that benefited the port, the trucking companies, and the railroads. How 
useful is the Alameda Corridor model and can it be replicated elsewhere with some 
Federal assistance? 

Response. The Alameda Corridor is a great example of how focused Federal funds 
can leverage the involvement of other governments and the private sector in trans- 
portation improvement projects. 

We believe this public-private project exemplifies the type needed throughout the 
country. While at first glance this may seem to be only a rail project, it will also 
facilitate more efficient truck, ship and rail movement. The benefits from moving 
freight in and out of our nation’s busiest ports faster will not only be felt in South- 
ern California, but will stretch across the rest of the country. The goods that move 
through the ports of Long Beach and Los Angeles represent $97.3 billion in U.S. 
trade, support 2,121,500 jobs nationwide and deliver $4.51 billion in State and local 
taxes throughout the country. 

There are many other projects, similar to the Alameda Corridor that still need 
funding. Here are a few of examples drawn from our members: 

• The Port of Pittsburgh will need up to $30 million for rail, road and port im- 
provements. 

• The Alameda Corridor East, San Gabriel Valley, and OnTrac Corridors in Cali- 
fornia need $2.5 billion for infrastructure improvements. 

• To facilitate goods movement San Bernardino County needs $383.3 million and 
Riverside County needs $926.7 million. 

• For infrastructure improvements Washington State needs $183.8 million. 

• The Gateways Cities Council of Governments alone needs $4 billion for im- 
provements for goods movement and freight related congestion. 

In each of these projects, Federal funds will galvanize together the assets of local 
governments with private sector transportation providers in a manner similar to 
that which occurred with the Alameda Corridor project. I should note, however, that 
the Federal assistance the Alameda Corridor project received was primarily in the 
form of a loan. While this worked for that specific project, it will not work in every 
case and Congress should look at both grant and loan funds to facilitate projects 
such as those described above. 

Question 3. Many people believe that the Borders and Corridors Programs has not 
been able to successfully address many key freight issues. One improvement I be- 
lieve we should consider is to revise this program to encourage public-private part- 
nerships through a greater emphasis on innovative finance and other creative incen- 
tives. How else can we improve the Borders and Corridors Programs to target the 
highest priority freight corridors and intermodal facilities? 
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Response. One significant step that can be taken is to establish freight mobility 
as a central element in national transportation policy and a key factor in State and 
local planning. 

Establishing and maintaining freight mobility as a high national priority must be 
articulated and reinforced in a variety of ways. Through public pronouncements and 
policy documents both Congress and the Administration need continually to under- 
score the importance of freight transportation and the urgency of increasing the ca- 
pacity and efficiency of our national system. 

The Coalition is a member of the Freight Stakeholder Coalition and supports the 
principles outlined in testimony presented by that organization which not only calls 
for greater funding but also better freight data and planning. 

Freight mobility needs to be given higher priority as an element in State and local 
transportation planning. Strong relationships exist between the Departments of 
Transportation and Defense, but these relationships need updating to align them 
with today’s priorities. 

To advise the Secretary of Transportation, Congress should create a National 
Council on Freight Mobility (including community mitigation) with strong represen- 
tation from both shippers and carriers, as well as affected communities and other 
stakeholders. 

The Council would provide advice and counsel on: 

• Overall freight infrastructure expansion strategy; 

• Developing trends and technology in freight movement; 

• Determining public interest in freight infrastructure projects; 

With respect to the Borders and Corridors program funds: 

• The distribution of funds should be freight specific, and there should be a qual- 
ification threshold based on freight volumes and freight-related congestion to ensure 
limited dollars reach high-volume corridors/borders/gateways. 

• Entity eligibility should be clarified and broadened to other public and quasi- 
public organization, such as multi-jurisdictional authorities. 

• The programs should be redefined to address the needs of all trade gateways, 
not only land borders, and gateway connected trade corridors. Many gateways that 
handle high volumes of freight are not eligible for funding because they may not 
be “borders.” For example, while Illinois is not a “border State,” one-third of the na- 
tion’s freight passes through Chicago and it is the largest intermodal hub in the Na- 
tion. Similarly, inland ports are also important gateways that enable the efficient 
movement of goods throughout the country. 

• The designated “high priority” corridors eligible for funding under the Cor- 
ridors Program need to be reexamined to ensure freight intensive areas can apply 
for funding. Currently, there are many important projects in need of funding that 
do not fall in one of the 43 priority corridors designated under TEA-21. Highest pri- 
ority should be given to corridors that move goods to and from trade gateways. 


Responses of Michael Huerta to Additional Question from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question 1. Mr. Huerta, you recommend that a minimum of $2 billion per year 
be provided for the Borders and Corridors Programs, and that the $2 billion should 
be doubled in future years. You also recommend that the Congress expand Federal 
loan and loan guarantee mechanisms for such projects. Would you please expand 
upon how this $4 billion in annual funding could he used to meet your estimated 
demand for funding. 

Response. The Coalition’s recommendation is that funding for the Borders and 
Corridors Program must be increased to not less than $ 2 billion annually. With re- 
spect to how funds can be most productively used the Coalition offers the following 
recommendations: 

• The distribution of funds should be freight specific, and there should be a qual- 
ification threshold based on freight volumes and freight-related congestion to ensure 
limited dollars reach high-volume corridors/borders/gateways. 

• Entity eligibility should be clarified and broadened to other public and quasi- 
public organization, such as multi-jurisdictional authorities. 

• The programs should be redefined to address the needs of all trade gateways, 
not only land borders, and gateway connected trade corridors. Many gateways that 
handle high volumes of freight are not eligible for funding because they may not 
be “borders.” For example, while Illinois is not a “border State,” one-third of the na- 
tion’s freight passes through Chicago and it is the largest intermodal hub in the Na- 
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tion. Similarly, inland ports are also important gateways that enable the efficient 
movement of goods throughout the country. 

• The designated “high priority” corridors eligible for funding under the Cor- 
ridors Program need to be reexamined to ensure freight intensive areas can apply 
for funding. Currently, there are many important projects in need of funding that 
do not fall in one of the 43 priority corridors designated under TEA-21. Highest pri- 
ority should be given to corridors that move goods to and from trade gateways. 


Statement of John D. Caeuthers, Jr., Chairman, 1-69 Mid-Continent Highway 

Coalition 

Messrs. Chairmen and members of the subcommittees, it is a pleasure to come 
before you today to discuss the importance of the completion of Interstate 1-69 to 
the efficient movement of the nation’s freight. 

When completed, 1-69 will span the nation’s heartland, connecting Canada and 
Mexico through the States of Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. Designated as congressional High Priority 
Corridors 18 and 20 in the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 
(ISTEA) and as Interstate Route 1-69 in the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st 
Century (TEA-21), the 1-69 Corridor traverses over 150 counties and hundreds of 
municipalities, directly serving over 25 million people. The 1-69 Mid-Continent 
Highway Coalition is comprised of cities, counties. States, business, labor and civic 
organizations all along the 1-69 Corridor. It reflects the economic diversity of this 
vast region, including the agriculture, mining, timber, energy, transportation, chem- 
ical, electronic and industrial sectors-current and future users of the 1-69 Corridor. 

Two sections of the Corridor 18 system — Interstate 69 from Port Huron, Michigan 
at the Canadian border to Indianapolis, Indiana and Interstate 94 from Port Huron 
southwest to the Ambassador Bridge in Detroit and west to Chicago, Illinois — are 
existing-open-to-traffic Interstates. The rest of Corridor 18, as well as Corridor 20, 
is under development. From Indianapolis south 1-69 connects Evansville, Indiana, 
Memphis, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Shreveport/Bossier City, Louisiana and 
Houston, Texas to the Lower Rio Grande Valley at the Mexican border. Corridor 20 
extends along US 59 from Laredo, Texas at the Mexican border through Houston 
to Texarkana, Texas. A portion of Corridor 20 overlaps Corridor 18. Together, Cor- 
ridors 18 and 20 comprise 1-69. 

The 1-69 Corridor 18 and 20 system spans over 2600 miles. About 2000 miles 
from Indianapolis to the Mexican border remain to be completed. Completion of I- 
69 will not require an entirely new facility from Indianapolis to the Mexican border. 
In some areas it will link existing Interstates or highways at Interstate standards. 
In other areas it will require upgrading and linking existing non-Interstate high- 
ways and, in others, new construction. 

Work is underway along the entire 1-69 corridor. Feasibility studies have been 
completed and have shown that both Corridors 18 and 20 have positive cost benefit 
ratios returning $1.57 and $1.68 respectively for every dollar invested. Location and 
environmental studies are in progress and some sections are in design, preliminary 
engineering and construction. The entire corridor will be ready to go to construction 
and, in fact, much of it can be completed in the upcoming TEA-21 reauthorization, 
if funds are available. 

While 1-69 traverses nine States, it is important to the Nation as a whole; for 
efficient movement of freight, for trade, intermodal connectivity and economic devel- 
opment. Trade has shifted, particularly after the passage of the North American 
Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), from east-west to north-south. Canada and Mexico 
are now the United States’ major trading partners. U.S. Mexican trade has more 
than doubled since the passage of NAFTA in 1993. U.S. imports from Mexico were 
up 175 percent from 1993 to 1999. U.S. exports to Mexico rose 109 percent over the 
same period and trade with Canada increased 73 percent. In 2001, 80 percent of 
U.S. trade with Mexico and 67 percent of U.S. trade with Canada went by truck. 
The 1-69 Corridor accounts for over 63 percent of the nation’s truckborne trade with 
Canada and Mexico. It has the nation’s busiest border crossings on both the Cana- 
dian and Mexican borders. The Michigan border points of Detroit and Port Huron 
account for 48 percent of the nation’s truckborne trade with Canada and the Texas 
border between Laredo and the Lower Rio Grande Valley accounts for over 49 per- 
cent of the nation’s truckborne trade with Mexico. 

Examining the impact of NAFTA trade on just the 1-69 States represented at this 
joint subcommittee hearing, in my own State of Louisiana truckborne exports and 
imports to Canada and Mexico grew 47 percent from 1995 to 2000, from $866 mil- 
lion to $1.26 billion. The largest increase in freight traffic has been in truckborne 
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exports to Mexico which have tripled since 1995. Truckborne exports from Mis- 
sissippi to Mexico have grown 105 percent since 1995 and truckborne imports have 
grown 74 percent. Total truckborne trade between Mississippi and Canada and Mex- 
ico increased from $984 million to $1,415 billion, or 44 percent between 1995 and 
2002. Truckborne trade between Illinois and Canada rose 49 percent from $10.76 
billion to $16 billion. Truckborne trade between Illinois and Mexico rose 138 percent 
from $1.9 billion to $4.6 billion. The value of truckborne trade between Texas and 
Mexico and Canada has increased from $35.6 billion to $72.2 billion since 1995, 103 
percent over 5 years. The largest increase has been in truckborne exports from 
Texas to Mexico. Michigan and Texas are our nation’s two largest trading partners 
with other countries in North America, accounting for $175 billion in value carried 
by all modes of surface transportation in 2000. Texas’ North American trade is the 
equivalent of the combined North American trade activity of California, Pennsyl- 
vania and North Carolina. 

ooking at freight flows nationwide, not just with Canada and Mexico, approxi- 
mately half of the total freight shipped in the United States in 1997 — over five bil- 
lion tons — passed through, originated or terminated in the 1-69 Corridor States. 
Freight is entering and leaving the 1-69 Corridor by truck, rail, air and water. Sev- 
enteen of the nation’s top 25 seaports are directly connected to 1-69 and 13 inland 
waterway ports serve 1-69 cities. Fifteen of the nation’s top 25 air cargo airports 
are readily accessible to 1-69. There are 96 rail terminals within 150 miles of the 
Interstate 69 Corridor. Every major eastern and western rail carrier and both Cana- 
dian carriers have terminal operations on the 1-69 Corridor. There are truck rail 
intermodal facilities in every major city along the 1-69 Corridor. 

The 1-69 Port of Houston leads the Nation in foreign waterborne tonnage. The 
Port of Houston handled 128.8 million tons of foreign cargo volume in 2000, 23 per- 
cent more than the foreign freight traffic handled at any other port in the United 
States. The foreign trade cargo volume handled at the Port of Houston in 2000 was 
the equivalent of the foreign cargo volume at the Ports of Long Beach, Los Angeles, 
Portland and Seattle combined. It was also the equivalent of the 2000 foreign cargo 
volume at the Ports of New York/New Jersey, Hampton Roads, Charleston, and 
Miami combined. With the exception of the Port of South Louisiana, which is also 
directly accessible to 1-69, the Port of Houston handled more total trade tonnage 
(imports and exports) in 2000 than any other port in the United States. The Port 
of Houston has 150 trucking lines and two railroads operating intermodal service. 

While the Port of Louisiana is ranked third in the world in total tonnage, with 
194 million metric tons of cargo volume, and the Port of Houston is ranked eighth 
in the world in tonnage with 144 million metric tons, container traffic is also grow- 
ing. Container traffic in Gulf of Mexico ports served by 1-69 is growing faster than 
the national average or than traffic at Atlantic or Pacific ports. Between 1990 and 
2000 Gulf port container traffic increased by 105 percent as compared to the na- 
tional average of 99 percent. Container traffic in the Port of Houston grew 113 per- 
cent. 

The 1-69 freight corridor also serves the nation’s inland waterways. The 1-69 Port 
of Memphis is the second largest inland port in the country. The location of a for- 
eign trade zone, it generates $1.5 billion in economic activity annually. The Port 
handled 18.3 million tons of domestic trade cargo volume in 2000. More than 275 
trucking lines operate regular intermodal services in the Port of Memphis. In the 
city of Memphis, one of the top ten distribution centers in the United States, all 
modes of transportation converge and link to 1-69. Federal Express operates its 
main hub in Memphis. The company’s delivery of nine million packages a day in- 
cludes a high percentage of intermodal movements between truck and air. Every 
major eastern and western rail carrier has a terminal in this 1-69 gateway. 

Trade entering 1-69 from all modes of transportation is growing faster than in 
the rest of the Nation. The trade tonnage moving through the U.S.’ top 50 entry 
points — including land, sea and air — grew 8.3 percent from 1990 to 1999. Trade ton- 
nage moving through 1-69 points of entry grew 18.3 percent, or more than twice 
as fast as the national average. 

A Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) study, “Freight Analysis Framework” 
2000, suggests that the recent growth in freight traffic will continue through the 
year 2020. The study estimates that total domestic freight traffic will increase by 
approximately 87 percent over the next 20 years and that international trade will 
increase over 107 percent. The vast majority of the new growth will be in the truck- 
ing industry with trucks expected to handle 68 percent of the increased tonnage, 82 
percent of the increased value and 62 percent of the increased ton-miles. The FHWA 
Freight Analysis shows that the majority of the expected growth in truck shipments 
will continue to be in the central, eastern and southern United States, with a domi- 
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nant movement in the southwest to northeast direction — a movement ideally suited 
for the 1-69 Corridor. 

Yet the 1-69 Corridor has not been completed and there is no direct Interstate 
level highway from Indianapolis to the Mexican border. Completion of 1-69 will sig- 
nificantly enhance safety and efficiency along this key international trade route. I- 
69 will reduce travel time, fuel consumption and costs over the existing circuitous 
route. It is an essential intermodal link for trade and commodity flow. Completion 
of the Corridor 18 portion of 1-69 alone is also projected to save 3100 lives, avoid 
158,000 injuries and 409,000 property damage accidents. 

In addition to its national and international trade benefits, 1-69 will stimulate 
economic growth. 1-69 traverses some of the nation’s most impoverished regions. 
There are over 9.1 million people living below the poverty level in the 1-69 Corridor 
States. In six of the Corridor States the population in poverty exceeds the U.S. aver- 
age. There are 13 empowerment zones, enhanced enterprise communities and enter- 
prise communities along the Corridor, including two rural empowerment zones — 
Mid-Delta and Lower Rio Grande Valley. Construction of 1-69 will provide economic 
growth. The Corridor 18 Feasibility Study estimated that, in the Houston to Indian- 
apolis segment alone, 1-69 will create 27,000 jobs, add $11 billion in wages and 
produce $19 billion in value added through 2025. 

When the Interstate system was initially designed in the 1940’s and 50’s, it was 
laid out generally east to west, reflecting the demographics, trade patterns and de- 
fense needs of the time. Trade has shifted, particularly after the passage of the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), from east-west to north-south. 
However, when the Interstate was declared completed in 1995, some of the newer 
north-south sections like 1-69 were left dangling and unfinished. The promise of the 
National Corridor Planning and Development and Coordinated Border Infrastruc- 
ture programs in TEA-21, of which the 1-69 Mid-Continent Highway Coalition was 
a major proponent, was the recognition that within the 160,000 mile National High- 
way System there were some remaining, unfinished corridors of significance to the 
Nation as a whole, serving national objectives of trade and economic growth, that 
still needed to be completed and merited a separate program with dedicated funding 
to do so. Unfortunately, the program was only funded at $140 million a year nation- 
wide and many of the projects that qualified or were earmarked for funding were 
of local, not national interest. Despite insufficient funding diluted among projects 
that are not nationally significant, the 1-69 Corridor made significant progress. 
Since the inception of TEA-21, 1-69 has received over $245 million from the Na- 
tional Corridor Planning and Development and the Coordinated Border Infrastruc- 
ture programs and directly from the Highway Trust Fund. Funds have also been 
provided for specific segments in ISTEA, TEA-21 and appropriations. States have 
also invested substantial amounts of their own funds. 

The Corridor has moved ahead so significantly that all of 1-69 can go to construc- 
tion in the period of TEA-21 reauthorization and much of it can be completed — if 
dedicated funds are available to do so. The last estimated cost of completing the un- 
finished portion of 1-69 was $8.3 billion, with the Federal share at $6.6 billion. 

Having built the Interstate system, which served us well for the latter half of the 
twentieth century, we cannot rest on our laurels. We must invest our resources in 
those unfinished corridors that serve today’s and tomorrow’s 20 first century trade 
flows such as 1-69. There are a number of mechanisms to accomplish this; limiting 
the Corridors and Borders program to major trade corridors and increasing its fund- 
ing, dedicating program funds to complete unfinished Interstate links or funding 
freight corridors. Any of these programmatic options would work — whether alone or 
in combination. The point is that we must recognize the need for and build the in- 
frastructure to serve our nation’s freight flows. The traffic is there. The intermodal 
connections — rail, water, and air — are there. The trade is surging at Houston, De- 
troit and Laredo. The maquiladoras in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas are 
manufacturing automobile parts, electronics, computers, batteries and plastic, glass 
and rubber components and transporting them by truck for final assembly in manu- 
facturing facilities in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Ohio. Corn from Indiana is 
being trucked to the Lower Rio Grande Valley to be used as corn syrup in soft 
drinks, fruit juices and candy produced in maquiladoras and shipped worldwide. 
Cotton is going by truck from Mississippi to be made into clothing apparel in South 
Texas. Foreign exports from the Port of Houston are going by truck to Chicago and 
Indianapolis. Yet the Interstate level facility to transport these products safely, effi- 
ciently and economically — 1-69 remains unfinished. 

Interstate 69 — High Priority Corridors 18 and 20 

• Designated as congressional High Priority Corridors 18 and 20 in the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 (ISTEA) and as Interstate 
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Route 1-69 in the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21), the I- 
69 Corridor traverses over 150 counties and hundreds of municipalities, directly 
serving over 25 million people. When completed, 1-69 will span the nation’s heart- 
land, connecting Canada and Mexico through the States of Michigan, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. 

• Two sections of the Corridor 18 system — Interstate 69 from Port Huron, Michi- 
gan at the Canadian border to Indianapolis, Indiana and Interstate 94 from Port 
Huron southwest to the Ambassador Bridge in Detroit and west to Chicago, Illi- 
nois — are existing-open-to-traffic Interstates. The rest of Corridor 18, as well as Cor- 
ridor 20, is under development. From Indianapolis south 1-69 connects Evansville, 
Indiana, Memphis, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Shreveport/Bossier City, Lou- 
isiana and Houston, Texas to the Lower Rio Grande Valley at the Mexican border. 
Corridor 20 extends along US 59 from Laredo, Texas at the Mexican border through 
Houston to Texarkana, Texas. A portion of Corridor 20 overlaps Corridor 18. To- 
gether, Corridors 18 and 20 comprise 1-69. 

• When the Interstate system was initially designed, it was laid out generally 
east to west, reflecting the demographics, trade patterns and defense needs of the 
time. Trade has shifted, particularly after the passage of the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA), from east-west to north-south. U.S. Mexican trade has 
more than doubled since the passage of NAFTA in 1993. U.S. imports from Mexico 
were up 175 percent from 1993 to 1999. U.S. exports to Mexico rose 109 percent 
over the same period and trade with Canada increased 73 percent. The 1-69 Cor- 
ridor accounts for over 63 percent of the nation’s trade with Canada and Mexico. 
It has the nation’s busiest border crossings on both the Canadian and Mexican bor- 
ders, accounting for 48 percent of the nation’s trade with Canada and over 49 per- 
cent of the nation’s trade with Mexico. 

• Yet there is no direct Interstate level highway from Indianapolis to the Mexi- 
can border. Completion of 1-69 will significantly enhance safety and efficiency along 
this key international trade route. Completion of the Corridor 18 portion of 1-69 
alone is projected to save 3100 lives, avoid 158,000 injuries and 409,000 property 
damage accidents. 1-69 will reduce travel time, fuel consumption and costs over the 
existing circuitous route. It is an essential intermodal link for trade and commodity 
flow. Seventeen of the nation’s top 25 seaports are directly connected to 1-69 and 
15 of the nation’s top 25 air cargo airports are readily accessible to 1-69. 

• In addition to its national and international trade benefits, 1-69 will stimulate 
economic growth. 1-69 traverses some of the nation’s most impoverished regions. 
There are over 9.1 million people living below the poverty level in the 1-69 Corridor 
States. In six of the Corridor States the population in poverty exceeds the U.S. aver- 
age. There are 13 empowerment zones, enhanced enterprise communities and enter- 
prise communities along the Corridor, including two rural empowerment zones — 
Mid-Delta and Lower Rio Grande Valley. Construction of 1-69 will provide economic 
growth. The Corridor 18 Feasibility Study estimated that, in the Houston to Indian- 
apolis segment alone, 1-69 will create 27,000 jobs, add $11 billion in wages and 
produce $19 billion in value added through 2025. 

• The 1-69 Corridor 18 and 20 system spans over 2600 miles. About 2000 miles 
from Indianapolis to the Mexican border remain to be completed. The last estimated 
cost of completing the unfinished portion of 1-69 was $8.3 billion, with the Federal 
share at $6.6 billion. Completion of 1-69 will not require an entirely new facility 
from Indianapolis to the Mexican border. In some areas it will link existing Inter- 
states or highways at Interstate standards. In other areas it will require upgrading 
and linking existing non-Interstate highways and in others new construction. 

• ISTEA provided $4.05 million for Corridor 18 Feasibility and Special Issues 
Studies, the identification of Sections of Independent Utility (SIUs) and Special En- 
vironmental Studies. The State of Texas paid for the Corridor 20 Feasibility Study 
and other location studies out of State only funds. Since the inception of TEA-21, 
Corridors 18 and 20 have received over $245 million from the National Corridor 
Planning and Development and the Coordinated Border Infrastructure programs 
and directly from the Highway Trust Fund. Funds also have been provided for spe- 
cific segments in appropriations, ISTEA and TEA-21 and States have invested their 
own funds. 

• Work is underway along the entire 1-69 corridor. Feasibility studies have 
shown that both Corridors 18 and 20 have positive cost benefit ratios returning 
$1.57 and $1.68 respectively for every dollar invested. Location and environmental 
studies are in progress and some sections are in design, preliminary engineering 
and construction. The entire corridor will be ready to go to construction and, in fact, 
much of it can be completed in the upcoming TEA-21 reauthorization, if funds are 
available. 
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• The Corridors and Borders program is only authorized at $140 million per year 
and there has been over $2 billion in demand for funding each year. While 1-69 is 
truly a national/international Corridor, there are many projects that have received 
funding under the Corridor program that only serve one State or region. 

• Completion of 1-69 will require funding dedicated to 1-69 and other corridors 
that are truly international in scope and service. 1-69 is the nation’s preeminent na- 
tional/international Corridor. It is one of the nation’s few unfinished Interstates that 
remained when the Interstate program was terminated in 1995. It is also one of a 
handful of high priority corridors that are designated as future Interstates under 
Section 1105(e)(5)(A) of ISTEA. 

• The 1-69 Mid-Continent Highway Coalition has been the primary advocate for 
1-69 before Congress and the executive branch. The Coalition spearheaded the cre- 
ation of the National Corridor Planning and Development and Coordinated Border 
Infrastructure programs in the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century and 
has consistently advocated funding for 1-69 in annual appropriations and at the De- 
partment of Transportation. The Coalition is a dues paying organization of cities, 
counties, states, business, labor and civic organizations all along the 1-69 Corridor. 
Supporters include over 45 Chambers of Commerce representing over 13,050 busi- 
nesses. The 1-69 Mid-Continent Highway Coalition reflects the economic diversity 
of this vast region, including the agriculture, mining, timber, energy, transportation, 
chemical, electronic and industrial sectors-current and future users of the 1-69 Cor- 
ridor. 


Statement of Jim Fiske, Chairman, Magtube, Inc., Goleta, CA 

I am Jim Fiske, Founder and Chairman of Magtube, Inc. of Goleta, California. We 
are a venture funded-company developing a new freight transportation system that 
promises faster service, higher security, far better energy efficiency, cleaner oper- 
ation, and lower cost tban any existing mode. Thank-you for giving me this oppor- 
tunity to present information that I think could have a significant impact on the 
transportation planning that is so crucial to the economic future of this country. 

As I’m sure the committee is aware, the American transportation industry is vast, 
encompassing nearly 11 percent of the GNP. According to the Bureau of 'Transpor- 
tation Statistics, one out of every 10 U.S. jobs is directly or indirectly related to 
transportation. Some industry experts say the figure is closer to one out of five 
when all inventory, logistics, and related corporate functions are included. This in- 
dustry, and the American population, is now facing severe problems, not the least 
of which is increasing congestion. For example, according to the Southern California 
Association of Governments (SCAG) the average speed for a 24-hour weekday period 
on the greater Los Angeles highway and arterial system is about 38 miles per hour. 
During the morning peak period in some of the heaviest corridors the average travel 
speed is less than 20 miles per hour. And Los Angeles is far from alone. In general, 
demand for transport rises faster than population or average incomes. Roughly 20 
percent of U.S. urban areas are experiencing extreme congestion, and the percent- 
age is growing. 

The capacity of our highways is clearly being strained to the limit, and yet the 
Department of Transportation projects that highway demand will only grow. Be- 
tween the years 2000 and 2025 the number of passenger vehicles is forecast to grow 
from 219 to 262 million, while intercity ton-miles of freight carried by truck grows 
by 88 percent. City, State, and Federal agencies have earmarked huge sums of 
money to deal with this growth. The SCAG Regional Transportation Plan alone in- 
cludes $15 billion for highway and arterial improvement projects including mixed- 
flow lanes, interchanges, truck climbing lanes, truck lanes and grade crossings. But 
even if this plan is completed SCAG projects that Southern California congestion 
delays could increase more than 100 percent by 2025. Some statistics project that 
a freeway trip taking 1 hour under normal conditions today will take 3 hours and 
10 minutes in 2020. 

What are we to do? Government and industry experts are straining to provide im- 
provements but most industry analysts seem to believe that increasing congestion, 
safety concerns, and environmental damage is inevitable — “an inescapable part of 
modern urban life worldwide”. I am here to tell you that nothing could be further 
from the truth. The “Electro-Mechanical Revolution” is far from over. 

The immensity of the transportation industry aggravates its problems and makes 
them difficult to deal with, but it also creates a huge potential market for cost effec- 
tive solutions. 

I think there is a common misconception that the passenger transport business 
is much larger than the freight business, and as a result far more attention has 
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been focused on improving the infrastructure and technology required to move peo- 
ple than that required to move freight. If this continues, we run the risk of missing 
a major opportunity. In reality, the freight component of the industry is hoth larger 
than the passenger component and far easier to improve. Furthermore, by improv- 
ing the freight component we will greatly reduce the strain on the passenger compo- 
nent of the industry. But railroad, truck and air transport are all mature tech- 
nologies with fundamental barriers to improvement. Significant improvement in 
speed, cost, and quality of service requires a totally new approach that circumvents 
existing problems. 

One possibility frequently overlooked is the pipeline. More than 1.4 million miles 
of gas and petroleum transmission and distribution pipeline are in service in Amer- 
ica. The technology is highly developed, well understood, and extremely cost effec- 
tive. Transporting a ton of oil by pipeline is nearly 5 times cheaper than shipping 
a ton of freight by rail, 60 times cheaper than truck, and 170 times cheaper than 
air. Pipelines are also the safest transport mode and the least disruptive to the envi- 
ronment. But pipelines have two major limitations that prevent their application to 
general freight — their transport speed is very low (oil travels at roughly 4 miles per 
hour), and they only carry fluids. 

Another possibility is Maglev, or magnetic levitation, which uses magnetic forces 
to provide both lift and propulsion. Studies sponsored by U.S. Government agencies 
in the early 1990’s compiled a long list of potentially beneficial attributes, including 
high speed, faster trips, low energy consumption, low operating costs, high reli- 
ability, low wear and maintenance, petroleum independence, low pollution, excellent 
system control, high capacity, safety, convenience, modest land requirements, and 
low noise. But they also revealed that capital costs exceeding $35 million per mile 
for maglev systems would result in a very low return on investment, making them 
commercially infeasible. Since the 1970’s Germany and Japan have invested billions 
of dollars in maglev development. Neither has constructed an operational system. 
Only the Chinese government, which has purchased the German Transrapid design 
for a short installation in Shanghai, has been willing to foot the bill for an oper- 
ational system. Barring a major cost breakthrough, maglev systems will never be 
constructed by private business alone. 

We have found that cost breakthrough. 

Engineers constantly improve operational equipment, so it’s no surprise that their 
first impulse after discovering maglev technology was to apply it to an existing 
transport mode, namely railroad. Over time maglev became synonymous with 
trains. “Maglev Train” has become a single concept. This is a huge oversight. Trains 
are the wrong metaphor. Maglev is a powerful technology crippled by its association 
with the wrong application. Using maglev simply to improve a train is rather like 
using jet engines to propel a barge. 

If maglev technology is applied to pipelines, however, particularly freight pipe- 
lines, the result is revolutionary. This combination allows smaller vehicle size, nar- 
rower rights-of-way, lower complexity, reduced initial investment, lower energy 
costs, higher acceleration, higher speed, shorter headway, and higher system capac- 
ity. These capabilities reinforce each other to create a new synergy. Costs plummet, 
performance skyrockets, and the available market increases. Unlike maglev pas- 
senger trains, a system of maglev freight pipelines has the potential for a high re- 
turn on investment. 

Magtube is creating just such a system. We have discovered a new maglev tech- 
nique, for which we have patents pending, with fundamental advantages over pre- 
vious designs. We are implementing it now. At this moment our first full-size 
maglev vehicle is floating over its track just outside Santa Barbara, California. Our 
goal is to create a new transportation paradigm, a arrangement of maglev pipelines 
or “Magtubes” we call the Magnetic Levitation Freight Transportation Network, or 
more simply, the Mag Net(. This network will provide a level of speed, safety, secu- 
rity, efficiency, and cost-effectiveness not currently possible for mail, priority pack- 
ages, perishables, and freight of all types. Transit times will be measured in min- 
utes or hours instead of days. Think of it as an “Internet for Freight.” The Mag Net 
will streamline vital transportation corridors to reduce congestion, transit times, 
and costs while improving reliability. Construction costs will be a fraction of conven- 
tional Maglev, high speed rail, or highway expansion. Shipping costs will be lower 
than air freight, truck or railroad. The potential for high return on investment will 
permit private ownership, decreasing highway damage and congestion at no direct 
cost to the Federal Government. The same design can be used around the globe, pro- 
viding even greater benefits for countries with poorly developed transport. 

We are currently planning the construction of pipelines a bit over six feet in di- 
ameter with a projected cost in the vicinity of $6 million per mile. Our vehicles are 
sized to handle standard freight pallets for easy interchange with other modes. They 
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will have the capability to move a one-ton payload at up to 500 miles per hour or 
more through an evacuated tube while providing an energy efficiency equivalent to 
more than 1000 miles per gallon of gasoline. Magtubes will have very high capacity 
when fully utilized -10,000 tons per hour or more should be readily achievable for 
a single pipe. This compares to a capacity of 7000 to 18000 tons per lane per hour 
for heavy trucks on an uncongested highway. Truck lanes planned for the Los Ange- 
les area are projected to cost over $50 million per lane mile. 

The Mag Net’s extreme energy efficiency provides a potential energy savings ex- 
ceeding 8 billion gallons of diesel fuel per year in the U.S. alone, with a 72 million 
metric ton decrease in C02 emissions. The carbon monoxide, nitrogen oxides, partic- 
ulates, sulfur dioxide, volatile organic compounds and noise normally emitted by 
truck and air freight carriers would likewise be eliminated. With our vehicles trav- 
eling through underground tubes, totally isolated from passenger traffic, they will 
provide a level of safety never before seen in a transportation system. 

The Mag Net will also provide an unprecedented level of security. 

America’s current freight system is barely able to handle the immense traffic flow 
required for free trade, even with minimal security. But the events of 9/11 have cre- 
ated a frightening dilemma — while cursory inspection of imports is no longer accept- 
able, thorough screening seems impossible without bringing trade to a halt. Govern- 
ment and industry are struggling to find ways to efficiently move freight across bor- 
ders while ensuring detection of explosives, chemical weapons, biotoxins, nuclear 
materials and other contraband. At present officials search only 2 percent of the 11 
million freight containers arriving here each year. The solutions that have been pro- 
posed, such as they are, provide stop-gap measures at best. They will require huge 
expenditures and attempt to maximize security primarily by focusing it on a small 
fraction of shipments. Most trade goods will continue to cross borders without in- 
spection, as they do now, or will encounter severe delays — or both. 

Magtube vehicles, on the other hand, will travel silently out of sight, protected 
by a vacuum, a steel tube, and several feet of earth. Untouchable. With computer 
control their precise location will always be known to Magtube and our security 
partners — and no one else. Small, standardized shipping containers will provide 
compatibility with other shipping modes and easy access for inspection or machine 
scanning. Automated searches for contraband will be fast and cheap with minimal 
delays. Nuclear, biologic, and/or chemical sensors can be installed in each vehicle 
for enhanced detection capability. Freight can be inspected either at its source or 
at a facility far from any border, then sent to a border crossing with complete assur- 
ance that it will remain under constant supervision until it reaches its destination. 
Whether their cargo is tissue paper or spent nuclear fuel rods, our vehicles will by- 
pass highways, railroads, border inspection stations, and all other sources of conges- 
tion or concern. If one link of the Mag Net is shut down its normal traffic will sim- 
ply be rerouted through other links. 

We are currently in the final stages of constructing a laboratory demonstration 
of a full-scale vehicle and track. In 2003 we plan to begin construction of a second- 
generation vehicle and a high-speed test track. At the same time we’re exploring op- 
tions for commercial pilot projects — actual revenue-producing freight transport in- 
stallations — with organizations such as SCAG, other transportation groups in Cali- 
fornia, New York and Michigan, and the Department of Transportation. Our goal 
is to be ready to begin the construction of pilot projects in the 2004-2005 timeframe. 
The most attractive sites for these installations will be those areas with the worst 
problems, such as clean air non-attainment areas, border bottlenecks, and severely 
congested cities. 

We do not expect or want the Mag Net to be publicly funded. We are in business 
to design, build, and operate the Mag Net for profit. But there are several things 
the Federal Government could do to accelerate system startup and expansion. (1) 
Congress could make freight maglev installations explicitly eligible for DOT’s Trans- 
portation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act (TIFlA) to provide Federal 
credit assistance such as direct loans, loan guarantees and lines of credit. Addition- 
ally with much of the focus of next year’s TEA-21 reauthorization on the Congestion 
Mitigation and Air Quality (CMAQ) program, we would respectfully that it be clari- 
fied that technologies such as ours, be eligible, where appropriate and necessary, for 
CMAQ funding for those areas of the country in air quality non-attainment and 
maintenance areas. (2) Congress could help provide access to or assistance in acquir- 
ing rights-of-way for such installations adjacent to Federal aid highways. (3) Con- 
gress could make freight maglev part of any proposed freight component in the next 
highway authorization. (4) Congress could provide assistance with Federal agencies 
in identif 3 dng pilot projects and planning border crossing installations to improve 
freight flow and security. (5) Congress could assist us in our discussions with mul- 
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tiple Federal agencies and with our cross-border trading partners, Canada and Mex- 
ico. 

Major breakthroughs in transportation technology are exceedingly rare — the rail- 
road, the automobile, the airplane — but they have far-reaching consequences. In 
1942 German submarines sank most of our oil tankers along the Gulf and East 
Coasts. In response we built the government-financed War Emergency Pipeline, the 
first large-diameter long-distance oil pipeline, and soon discovered it had immense 
economic and operational advantages. In that case it took a World War to overcome 
inertia and jumpstart a better method of transportation. We are now facing another 
crisis, a battle against increasing congestion, major threats to security, stagnating 
travel, slower goods movement, and increasingly severe environmental impact. We 
can win this war — without constraining the free movement of goods and people. In- 
deed, we now have a clear path to a level of mobility previously considered science 
fiction. The “Network Economy” need not be limited to the exchange of information. 
If we build the Mag Net and move freight transport below ground everybody wins — 
shippers, carriers, the government, and the public. This committee and the Congress 
can help us do it. 

Again, my thanks to the committee for allowing me to present this testimony. My 
associates and I are available at your convenience should you care to discuss the 
information I have presented, or any issue dealing with freight transportation and 
security. 


Energy Efficiency Comparison 


Mode 

Speed 

(mph) 

BTU/ ton-mile 

Ton- 

miles/Gal. 
(diesel 
equiv. *) 

Railroad 

65 

368 

377 

Long-haul truok 

65 

1151 

120 

Truck (avg) 

65 

2793 

150 

747-400F 

500 

10,800 

12.5 

Air Freight (avg) 

500 

20,000 

7 

Mag Tube (est.) 

200 

48 

2890 

Mag Tube (est.) 

300 

49 

2831 

Mag Tube (est.) 

400 

60 

2312 

Mag Tube (est.) 

500 

81 

1712 


*138,700 btu/gal 


Statement of the Los Angeles County Economic Development Corporation 

(LAEDC) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittees, the Los Angeles County Eco- 
nomic Development Corporation (LAEDC), a private nonprofit, 501(c)3, is pleased to 
present this overview of goods movement in Southern California. We appreciate the 
opportunity to offer this statement as part of legislative hearing record being devel- 
oped by the U.S. Senate in preparation for the reauthorization of TEA-21. We great- 
ly appreciate the interest and focus of the respective full committees in the issues 
surrounding TEA-21. In addition, we are very appreciative of the leadership dem- 
onstrated by Senator Barbara Boxer and Senator Diane Feinstein and the great eco- 
nomic and environmental benefits TEA-21 has brought to California’s transpor- 
tation system. 

This statement is based from four public policy and transportation studies: the 
Southern California Freight Management Case Study (enclosed); the Alameda Cor- 
ridor East Train Study (enclosed); the 60-Mile Circle (available at www.laedc.org the 
week of September 16th); and the forthcoming On-Trac Corridor Trade Impact 
Study, 2002. Together these studies, coordinated by the LAEDC, paint a remarkable 
picture of a region with a rapidly growing population, burgeoning international and 
domestic trade, and a looming trade transportation capacity crisis that has both 
local and national implications. Southern California is America’s gateway to the Pa- 
cific Rim, and our nation’s international trade is growing rapidly. Yet, Southern 
California’s infrastructure is inadequate to handle this rising tide of trade, and the 
region will need Federal assistance and creative solutions to finance the required 
improvements. 

'Today we would like to briefly introduce you to the region, describe its key popu- 
lation and trade trends, and summarize the region’s infrastructure capacity short- 
falls. 
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Regional Overview 

Southern California, the five-county region comprised of Los Angeles, Orange, 
Riverside, San Bernardino and Ventura Counties, operates on a scale normally asso- 
ciated with States and even countries. At 17 million people and growing, more peo- 
ple live in Southern California than in all of Florida, currently the fourth most pop- 
ulous State in the union. Despite its reputation for making movies and little else. 
Southern California employs more than a million people in manufacturing. Powered 
by core strengths in aircraft, biomedical technology, business services, food, fur- 
niture, metal fabrication, motion pictures and television production, textiles and ap- 
parel and tourism, the region produces over $600 billion in goods and services annu- 
ally. This places the region’s gross domestic product tenth in the world among coun- 
tries, just behind Canada and Brazil and ahead of Mexico, Spain, India, South 
Korea and Australia. Home to almost 200 different nationalities and cultures. 
Southern California is one of the most diverse places on earth. The region is one 
of the top tourist destinations in the country, and thanks to its combination of 
wealth, size and reputation for trend setting, comprises one of the world’s most im- 
portant consumer markets. 

Regional Trends and Resulting Capacity Shortages 

Population and trade growth are the two key trends affecting the region. The five- 
county Southern California region will add more than 5 million people between 2000 
and 2020. This is roughly equivalent to the combined populations of the Cities of 
Los Angeles and San Diego, or twice the population of Chicago. Much of the growth 
will be internally generated: In addition to having the largest population base 
among the 50 States, California also has one of the highest rates of natural increase 
(births minus deaths as a share of total population). Internal population growth will 
be supplemented by immigration. California has the highest rate of net inter- 
national migration of any State, helping make Los Angeles a modern Ellis Island. 

Two shocking implications of this growth: First, at current rates of automobile 
ownership, five million more people will add about 2.7 million private vehicles to 
the region’s already congested freeways. Second, just to maintain the status quo, 
population growth of more than five million people will require adding twice the in- 
frastructure and services that exist in present-day Chicago. For every school in Chi- 
cago, Southern California will need to build two. 

In terms of trade, Southern California has emerged as a leading global trade and 
transshipment center because of its massive internal market, heavy investment in 
world-class trade infrastructure, and its new role as the distribution center for U.S.- 
Pacific Rim trade. The massive internal market draws trade both for final consump- 
tion and for inputs in valued-added products ranging from shirts that are labeled 
and placed on hangers to parts that are used in manufacturing. These two factors 
help to pull in still more trade, and drive up the percentage of international cargo 
that makes its first stop in Southern California. With so much cargo destined here 
in the first place, it makes sense for shippers to use the region as a distribution 
center for the rest of the United States. This role is confirmed by data from the Los 
Angeles Customs District, which recorded almost one-quarter trillion ($230 billion) 
dollars in trade for year 2000. 

The $230 billion in trade is an underestimate since it is merchandise trade only, 
therefore excluding some of the region’s core strengths such as motion pictures, 
tourism, and financial services. The number is also low because it is based on port 
of entry only, thereby excluding the region’s NAFTA trade with Canada and Mexico, 
which travels primarily by truck and rail and thus is counted in border areas such 
as San Diego, Laredo and Detroit. Even still, the value of merchandise trade at the 
L.A. Customs District is expected to almost triple to $661 billion, 2000-2020. We’d 
like to quickly describe the growth trends and capacity issues for the region’s ports, 
railroads, freeways and airports. 

Ports — The Ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach are the busiest in the Nation, 
together handling one-third of all container traffic in the United States and an as- 
tonishing 65 percent of all container traffic on the West Coast. With a combined con- 
tainer throughput of 9.5 million Twenty-Foot Equivalent Units (TEU) in 2000, they 
were the third busiest container facility in the world, behind only Singapore and 
Hong Kong. 

The long-term trend in container traffic at the ports has seen steady growth, 
though the pace has slowed in recent months. As recently as 1998, the Alameda 
Corridor Transportation Authority (ACTA) conservatively forecast year 2000 con- 
tainer traffic of 5.6 million TEUs (twenty-foot equivalent units). The actual total 
was 9.5 million TEUs; no one, including the ports, anticipated that container traffic 
would grow so fast. 
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Container traffic on the Alameda Corridor East (see geographic map in Rail Cor- 
ridors section) is now expected to almost double by 2010, and then double again to 
32 million TEUs by 2025. For perspective, consider that a single large ship typically 
carries 6,000 TEUs. That is enough containers, placed end to end, to build a wall 
of boxes more than 20 miles long. The forecast growth may seem incredible, but if 
anything, it is probably conservative. Indeed, for the past 10 years, traffic levels 
have consistently surpassed previous estimates. 

Rail Corridors — Driven by the rising tide of trade flowing through the ports, eas- 
terly bound rail traffic is expected to rise dramatically over the next twenty-five 
years. The newly constructed Alameda Corridor — a 20-mile, high-speed, completely 
grade-separated train route connecting international trade via the ports and the rail 
yards just east of downtown Los Angeles — will handle some of the international in- 
creases. Yet the Alameda Corridor is only the first link of a massive regional main- 
line rail corridor network. Domestic and international trade at the two rail yards 
east of downtown is the starting points of the Alameda Corridor East. This east- 
bound corridor carries about three times the cargo of the recently completed Ala- 
meda Corridor because the intermodal rail yards receive more international goods 
by truck from the ports and even more domestic or locally produced goods for move- 
ment to the rest of the United States. The short answer is that Alameda Corridor 
East carries about 23 percent of the United States waterborne international trade 
and is the only corridor in Southern California that carries both domestic and inter- 
national goods through the region to and from the rest of the United States. 

Alameda Corridor East 

(Union Pacific and Burlington Northern Santa Fe Mainlines) 

As seen in the above graphic, the two rail corridors connect the downtown rail 
yards with the transcontinental rail network: the Alameda Corridor East (San Ga- 
briel Valley Corridor), via the Union Pacific (UP) tracks through the San Gabriel 
Valley into San Bernardino and Riverside Counties, and the Alameda Corridor East 
(OnTrac Corridor), which follows the Burlington Northern Santa Fe (BNSF) main- 
line through densely populated northern Orange County into Riverside and San 
Bernardino Counties. Freight and commuter trains also share the tracks of both cor- 
ridors, further complicating efficient mobility. The OnTrac Corridor, going through 
the city of Placentia, carries 50 percent of all eastbound rail cargo and is the only 
rail artery used by the United Parcel Service to move cargo to Midwest and East 
Coast destinations. OnTrac Corridor train traffic will rise 210 percent, 2000-2025, 
while the San Gabriel Valley Corridors train traffic will increase 236 percent over 
the same period. Rail traffic on these routes, at more than one train every 10 min- 
utes, will easily surpass current capacity, barring major improvements, in the next 
3-5 years. Intermodal lift capacity in the region — the facilities that transfer con- 
tainers between trucks and trains — is greatly constrained. Demand for intermodal 
lifts is expected to exceed capacity within the next 5 years. Simply put, in just a 
few years, a shortage of intermodal capacity and additional passenger trains will 
mean more trucks on the already congested freeways. At the same time, additional 
freight trains will translate into more cars on the freeway. Without additional ca- 
pacity it is a no-win situation for local commuters, the other 49 States, and the U.S. 
Treasury. Local commuters will be impacted because they will reach unbearable 
congestion. The other forty-nine will see job growth slow because Southern Cali- 
fornia consumers will see more difficulty receiving goods through eastbound rail cor- 
ridors, and the U.S. Treasury because the customs revenues collected on imported 
international goods — an unbelievable 1 percent of all U.S. Treasury revenues comes 
from customs duties — will likely slow or decrease due to inefficient freight mobility 
in Southern California. Currently about half of those customs revenues are collected 
on goods going through Southern California’s transportation systems. 

Freeway System — On the freeways, the number of vehicle miles traveled in South- 
ern California has been rising faster than population growth. “Rush hour” has be- 
come an oxymoron in Los Angeles. The peak travel period has crept up to 6 hours 
per day, during which the average travel speed drops to 35 miles per hour. The 
Texas Transportation Institute annually surveys road congestion in metropolitan 
areas across the U.S., and Los Angeles has had the worst congestion every year 
since 1982. The latest survey reveals 85 percent of all lane miles are congested, with 
almost half classified as “extremely congested.” As a result, on a per capita basis, 
the region wastes more hours (56) annually stuck in traffic than anywhere else in 
the country. 

Some freeways handle up to 40,000 trucks daily, and with heavy truck traffic ex- 
pected to rise 65 percent, 1995-2020, they may soon handle up to 80,000 truck trips 
daily. Owing to their size and operating characteristics, trucks use a much greater 
share of freeway capacity than their numbers might suggest. Already, heavy trucks 
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use 45 to 60 percent of capacity on certain freeways, most notably the 1-710. Since 
trucks move 81 percent of all tonnage originating in Southern California (according 
to the 1997 Commodity Flow Survey), increasing freight flows will mean more 
trucks on the freeways. 

Airports — Southern California’s economy is increasingly dependent on airports. 
Many of the region’s leading industries — from tourism to manufacturing to bio- 
technology — depend on air travel and air cargo. Even businesses that don’t rely on 
air cargo directly benefit from the enhanced business connections and opportunities 
made possible by direct flights to and from our key overseas trading partners. The 
region’s exports increasingly travel by plane. In 1995, 54 percent of regionally pro- 
duced exports (by value) were shipped by air, and the percentage is higher today. 
Indeed, LAX handles more exports by dollar value each year than the Ports of Los 
Angeles and Long Beach combined. 

LAX is already extremely busy. In 2000, LAX was the third busiest passenger air- 
port in the world, after Atlanta (ATL) and Chicago (ORD). Similarly, LAX was the 
third busiest cargo airport in the world behind only FedEx-hub Memphis (MEM) 
and Hong Kong (HKG). Although air demand dipped following the September 11, 
2001 tragedy, the impact on long-term air travel trends is expected to be slight. Air 
traffic demand has been skyrocketing, outpacing population growth. Estimates from 
the Southern California Association of Governments (SCAG) suggest air passenger 
demand will almost double from 82 million annual passengers (MAP) in 1998 to 157 
MAP in 2020. Air cargo volume is expected to triple from 2.8 million annual tons 
in 1999 to 8.9 million tons in 2020. Preliminary, post-9/11 revisions suggest these 
levels will be reached two to 3 years later than previously estimated, with passenger 
growth delayed more than cargo. Overall, the re^on faces a capacity crisis; particu- 
larly now that it seems certain that an airport will not be built at El Toro in Orange 
County. 

Congestion is a problem across all modes of transportation. The region will strug- 
gle to accommodate future freight operations; 10-15 year lead times for financing 
and constructing upgrades to infrastructure are almost guaranteed; current inter- 
modal facilities at local ports and rail yards will reach capacity within 5 years; and 
without major investments, the rail lines east of downtown Los Angeles will be so 
congested the rail network will effectively cease to function. These problems will be 
exacerbated by congestion on the roads. Air cargo facilities, for example, rely on 
trucks to feed shipments to the airport and deliver airfreight to its final destination, 
yet traffic is terribly congested in the vicinity of LAX. Congestion threatens both do- 
mestic and international trade moving through the region, and the quality of life 
for people who live there. 

National Implications 

Southern California’s trade transportation infrastructure should be of great con- 
cern to the rest of the United States because the region’s global gateways and trade 
corridors act as conduits for two-way domestic and international surface trade be- 
tween Pacific Rim nations and every region of the United States. Let’s take a quick 
look at the OnTrac Corridor Trade Impact Study (2002) for two-way domestic and 
international surface trade during the year 2000 between California and regions of 
the United States. 

The international trade figure for each region represents the two-way trade be- 
tween other regions of the United States and overseas customers and suppliers that 
travel via the UP and BNSF train routes that comprise the Alameda Corridor East. 
The domestic trade numbers represent commerce between California and other 
States. Roughly half of the domestic trade between California and other States will 
originate or be consumed in Southern California (based on Southern California’s 
share of the State’s GDP). International trade diversion to other ports of entry is 
cost prohibitive since half of all international goods would still need to be delivered 
to Southern California. This means that over 20 percent of all U.S. waterborne trade 
is consumed locally in Southern California, or 45 percent of all customs revenue that 
is generated in the United States goes through Southern California, or .5 percent 
of all the revenues of the United States Treasury is collected via customs duties on 
products imported through Southern California each year. 

The Northwest States (WA, OR, MT, ID and WY) received and sent international 
trade via the Alameda Corridor East in 2000 valued at $2.2 billion dollars. Domestic 
trade between the Northwest and California for the same year was $60.4 billion. For 
the Great Plains States (ND, SD, NE, KS, MN, lA and MO), the comparable figures 
were $8.6 billion and $42.4 billion. The numbers for the Great Lakes States (IL, WI, 
MI, IN, KY, OH and WV) were $25.0 billion and $69.4 billion. For the Atlantic Sea- 
board (CT, DE, ME, MD, MA, NH NJ, NY, PA, RI, VT and VA), the figures were 
$34.4 billion in international and $74.6 billion in domestic trade. In the Southeast 
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(AR, AL, GA, FL, LA, NC, SC, TN and MS), the numbers were $16.0 billion inter- 
national and $71.7 billion domestic. For Texas and Oklahoma, the numbers were 
$12.1 billion international and $54.2 billion domestic. And finally, for the Southwest 
States (CA, NV, AZ, UT, CO and NM), international trade moving through the Ala- 
meda Corridor East rail routes was valued at $98.0 billion and domestic trade with 
California was worth $80.3 billion. The Southwest was the only region where the 
international trade was larger than the domestic only because California’s inter- 
national trade is included, but California’s domestic trade with itself (worth $1.3 
trillion in 2000) is not included in the $80 billion regional total. 

All these billions of dollars in domestic and international trade represent the 
value in two-way trade to other regions of the country and highlight the importance 
of efficient movement of goods through Southern California for the entire country. 
The domestic surface trade between California and the other States, worth tens of 
billions of dollars annually, dwarfs the enormous international trade flows. Cali- 
fornia consumers represent one of the largest markets for goods produced by other 
U.S. States. Thus, investing national funds in efficient transportation networks in 
California is actually in other States’ interest. For example, Montana sells Califor- 
nians about $1.5 billion of domestic products each year and receives about $10 mil- 
lion of international trade through Southern California ports and corridors. Iowa, 
on the other hand, sells Californians about $5 billion worth of products each year 
and only buys about $300 million of Californian products in return. So, a lot of jobs 
depend on Southern California’s appetite for products and all the Federal money 
spent on trade transportation infrastructure in Southern California will ensure that 
the goods produced in other States continue to reach their California customers in 
a timely way; may reduce warehousing cost through logistics strategies like “just- 
in-time” delivery; and will speed goods to and from overseas to destinations through- 
out the United States. 

Reauthorization of TEA-21 and Freight Policy 

During the deliberations by your respective subcommittees regarding the reau- 
thorization of TEA-21, we urge that you give strong consideration to the following 
proposals for Federal action to enhance the efficient movement of goods and freight 
on the nation’s transportation system: 

1) Freight movement should be considered a major policy focus and high priority 
in the TEA-3 legislation; 

2) A dedicated category of Federal funding should be established to support 
freight related transportation infrastructure. Particular support should be given to 
trade corridor improvements, similar to the Alameda Corridor East extension pro- 
gram in Southern California, and other similar global gateways throughout the 
country. In addition, support should be given to the implementation of intermodal 
connectors, including connectors designed to improve ground access at international 
airports; 

3) Increased funding flexibility should be extended to existing TEA-21 funding 
categories, including CMAQ, providing access to freight related infrastructure, in- 
cluding rail grade-crossing and lowering improvements; 

4) Consideration should be given to new and innovative funding sources, including 
direct user-based fees, similar to the financing arrangement used for the Alameda 
Corridor project. Another concept we urge you to review is the earmarking of the 
incremental growth in custom revenues going through the nation’s corridors and 
global gateways. These added funds should be targeted to support unfunded infra- 
structure improvements in communities that are directly related to the growth of 
two-way domestic and international trade; 

5) New policies and provisions, including changes in Federal tax policy to encour- 
age public private transportation partnerships, including an enhanced role for Class 
I railroads serving the nation’s most severely congested corridors; and 

6) Establish an Office of Freight Policy and Implementation in the Office of the 
Secretary of Transportation. One option would be to expand the current responsibil- 
ities of the Office of Intermodalism, and place the management responsibility with 
the Under Secretary of Transportation. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to submit this statement for the leg- 
islative record associated with the reauthorization of TEA-21. 
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Statement of Hon. James P. McGovern, U.S. Representative from the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to testify before the subcommittee 
today. I commend you and the members for holding this TEA-21 reauthorization 
hearing on truck safety. It is, as we all know, a critically important issue. 

Mr. Chairman, I appear before the sub-committee this afternoon because I believe 
strongly that any serious and substantive discussion regarding truck safety begins 
and ends with the subject of truck size and weight. That is because truck safety 
is largely a function of truck size and weight. We know this, not only from recent 
studies and reports, but from our shared common experience as well. 

Too many of us, too often, have been unsettled while driving alongside or behind 
huge triple trailer trucks and other longer combination vehicles known as LCVs. 
These trucks can be more than 100 feet in length and can sway three to four feet 
into adjacent lanes of traffic, even on a windless day. In some instances, a truck 
veering sharply can cause a “crack the whip” effect, where the wheels on one side 
of the rear trailer are actually lifted off the ground. These life-threatening occur- 
rences are altogether too frequent to be dismissed as dramatized anecdotal evidence. 
In fact, the research suggests the danger posed by such trucks is very real. 

The US Department of Transportation’s 2000 Comprehensive Truck Size and 
Weight Study confirmed that multi-trailer trucks are especially dangerous. Accord- 
ing to the DOT study, if the current restrictions on LCVs were removed, they would 
likely have a fatal crash rate of at least 11 percent higher than single trailer trucks. 

An earlier report prepared for the Association of American Railroads suggested 
that LCVs are actually 66 percent more likely to be involved in a fatal crash. Simi- 
lar studies have found that heavier trucks take more time and distance to stop and 
merge into traffic, thereby increasing the likelihood of crashes. Not surprisingly, 
these same studies have found that increasing truck weight increases the risk of 
rollover crashes and enhances the risk that collisions between trucks and cars will 
be fatal for the occupants of the car. 

Now, I recognize and appreciate that the Transportation Research Board’s (TRB) 
recent report on truck size and weight finds much of the research I have just cited 
as inconclusive. And while I congratulate the TRB for their contribution to this pol- 
icy discussion, I must tell you that I am more than a little troubled by their rec- 
ommendation that we should instead experiment with bigger trucks on America’s 
roads and bridges. I can assure you my constituents do not care to be guinea pigs 
in that experiment. 

Mr. Chairman, just as our common experience informs our opinion on this issue, 
so must common sense dictate the solution. I am pleased to be joined by nearly 75 
of my colleagues in bi-partisan support of H.R. 3132, the Safe Highways and Infra- 
structure Preservation Act. This IS common sense legislation that will maintain the 
reasonable limits that currently exist on truck size and weight on our Interstate 
System and extend those same limits to the National Highway System. It does not 
roll back truck size and weight, but rather closes loopholes in the current law that 
have resulted in a proliferation of overweight trucks. Ultimately, this legislation will 
both save lives AND protect the nation’s multi-billion dollar investment in our high- 
way infrastructure. 

Mr. Chairman, the fiscal considerations attendant to this issue must also not be 
minimized. According to the Federal Highway Administration’s 1999 Status Report 
on the Nation’s Surface Transportation System, it will take $1.13 trillion over the 
next 20 years simply to maintain our roads and bridges. But, as we are all keenly 
aware, there is a backlog on road and bridge maintenance. Nearly 30 percent of our 
nation’s bridges — and 50 percent of the bridges in my home state of Massachu- 
setts — are structurally deficient or functionally obsolete. Now, we also know that as 
truck weight increases, the amount of pavement damage increases exponentially. In 
fact, according to the DOT’s 2000 Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study I 
referenced earlier, bigger trucks would add more than $300 billion in costs to our 
transportation spending. 

Mr. Chairman, as Congress prepares to consider the reauthorization of its major 
transportation spending bill, I am hopeful that the Safe Highways and Infrastruc- 
ture Preservation Act will be adopted in some form or fashion. 

The legislation makes sense, the timing is right and above all else, the American 
public must be protected from the danger of still bigger trucks. 

Thank you very much. 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 2002 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:35 a.m. in room 406, 
Senate Dirksen Building, Hon. James Jeffords [chairman of the 
committee] presiding. 

PROJECT DELIVERY AND ENVIRONMENTAL STEWARDSHIP 

Present: Senators Jeffords, Baucus, Bond, Carper, Corzine, 
Crapo, Voinovich, Warner and Wyden. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. JEFFORDS, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 

Senator Jeffords. The hearing will come to order. 

Late yesterday. President Bush issued an Executive Order on en- 
vironmental stewardship in transportation, the exact topic of this 
hearing. I read the order. I am willing to give the Administration 
the benefit of the doubt on this enhanced Federal coordination. The 
value of the value of the order depends on how it is carried, so I 
am willing to reserve judgment. 

I will be asking a number of questions about this order, and I 
expect that other Senators will be doing the same. I want to point 
out to the reporters in the audience that the Executive Order is 
only a portion of the real story today. The men and women testi- 
fying today will be discussing successes that are already being 
made in improving transportation projects, while protecting and 
enhancing the environment. 

The real focus of today’s hearing is about understanding the mul- 
titude of factors that can affect the development and construction 
of a major transportation project. Transportation projects not only 
provide mobility, they bring about benefits for families, commu- 
nities and the environment. GAO will tell us that there can be up 
to 200 steps in four broad categories of completing a major trans- 
portation project. But it is more complicated than that. Charlie 
Hales, representing Portland, views this process as, quote, “gov- 
erning with the consent of the governed.” He also says that Port- 
land’s experience is that the best way to deliver quality projects is 
to go through the planning process right the first time, and only 
once. This approach is sometimes referred to as the environmental 
stewardship. The goal of environmental stewardship should be to 
identify and meaningfully address project conflicts at the beginning 
of the planning process, not at the eleventh hour through litigation. 

( 783 ) 
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The keys to better up-front planning include earlier involvement by 
the stakeholders, more resources to facilitate that involvement, and 
a better information base. Project stewardship will assure that we 
get the most out of evei^ dollar spent. Let us not forget that these 
major projects are not just about building infrastructure, but also 
involve protecting and enhancing the natural and human environ- 
ment. Thus, this hearing today is about how to get it right the first 
time, which can save billions and even more lives. 

I want to be sure that our discussion today is placed in the prop- 
er context. For instance, I was surprised to learn that only 3 per- 
cent of federally funded transportation projects even require an en- 
vironmental impact statement. These very few major projects can 
take between nine and 19 years to complete, but most projects re- 
quire far less time. It is also important to remember that when 
delay does occur, it can be caused by events throughout the deliv- 
ery process, by right-of-way challenges, utility relocation problems, 
remitting, weather delays, and construction change orders. As we 
look to improve the timeliness of the project delivery, we will also 
see deficiencies in each stage. I am concerned as well about quality, 
cost-effectiveness, and honesty in project delivery. That is why I 
have asked the DOT Inspector General to testify today about the 
importance of these aspects of good project stewardship, keeping 
graft and corruption away from those huge construction contracts. 
But I know that most of our attention has been focused on environ- 
mental process. I agree with the very recent FHWA report that 
says that we must get beyond environmental process bottlenecks 
and focus on practical solutions through integrated concurrent 
planning and public input. In 1999, as a part of the last reauthor- 
ization, Congress directed the Secretary of USDOT to develop a co- 
ordinated environmental review process in conjunction with other 
Federal resource agencies. Today, representatives of the USDOT 
and the USEPA will report on their progress in meeting that man- 
date. 

Perhaps most notably today, we will hear from practitioners from 
around the country reporting on their efforts to improve both the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the planning and environmental 
process. I am pleased to welcome Emily Wadhams, the Historic 
Preservation Officer from my home State of Vermont, who has 
helped pioneer cooperative efforts with our transportation agency. 

I am also happy to welcome Carol Murray from my neighboring 
State and the home of the Ranking Member, Bob Smith. Carol is 
a Transportation Commissioner in New Hampshire and has led an 
innovative effort in the State to expand Interstate 93. 

We are also joined today by witnesses from Florida, Portland, Or- 
egon, and from a representative of the Nation’s consulting engi- 
neers. 

Throughout our reauthorization process, we will have asked our 
witnesses about lessons learned over the past 10 years, and about 
changing conditions that confront us in the future. We have then 
asked the key question. How should we refine our program based 
on these lessons learned and those changing conditions? Today’s 
hearing will continue this approach. 

Let me now introduce our witnesses. Emil Erankel is the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Transportation Policy at the U.S. Department of 
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Transportation. Thank you for joining us today. I am pleased to 
have you with us. We also have John Peter Suarez, the Assistant 
Administrator of Enforcement and Compliance Assurance of the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. Also from USDOT is Ken- 
neth Mead, Inspector General of the U.S. Department of Transpor- 
tation. Ken advises the Secretary of Transportation and the Con- 
gress on the best practices and deficiencies found, and recommends 
ways to strengthen the management of DOT’s programs and oper- 
ations. Thank you for being here today, Ken. Also Kate Siggerud 
is here today with us. Kate is the Acting Director of the Physical 
Infrastructure Issues for GAO. For the past several years, Kate has 
directed GAO’s reviews of Federal aid highway program issues, 
which includes the interaction between transportation and the en- 
vironment. New Hampshire Department of Transportation Com- 
missioner Carol Murray — thank you again for being with us today. 

[The document referred to follows:] 

THE WHITE HOUSE 


September 18, 2002 

EXECUTIVE ORDER — ENVIRONMENTAL STEWARDSHIP AND TRANSPORTATION 
INFRASTRUCTURE PROJECT REVIEWS 

By the authority vested in me as President hy the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States of America, and to enhance environmental stewardship and 
streamline the environmental review and development of transportation infrastruc- 
ture projects, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Policy. The development and implementation of transportation infra- 
structure projects in an efficient and environmentally sound manner is essential to 
the well-heing of the American people and a strong American economy. Executive 
departments and agencies (agencies) shall take appropriate actions, to the extent 
consistent with applicable law and available resources, to promote environmental 
stewardship in the Nation’s transportation system and expedite environmental re- 
views of high-priority transportation infrastructure projects. 

Sec. 2. Actions, (a) For transportation infrastructure projects, agencies shall, in 
support of the Department of Transportation, formulate and implement administra- 
tive, policy, and procedural mechanisms that enable each agency required by law 
to conduct environmental reviews (reviews) with respect to such projects to ensure 
completion of such reviews in a timely and environmentally responsible manner. 

(b) In furtherance of the policy set forth in section 1 of this order, the Secretary 
of Transportation, in coordination with agencies as appropriate, shall advance envi- 
ronmental stewardship through cooperative actions with project sponsors to promote 
protection and enhancement of the natural and human environment in the plan- 
ning, development, operation, and maintenance of transportation facilities and serv- 
ices. 

(c) The Secretary of Transportation shall designate for the purposes of this order 
a list of high-priority transportation infrastructure projects that should receive expe- 
dited agency reviews and shall amend such list from time to time as the Secretary 
deems appropriate. For projects on the Secretary’s list, agencies shall to the max- 
imum extent practicable expedite their reviews for relevant permits or other approv- 
als, and take related actions as necessary, consistent with available resources and 
applicable laws, including those relating to safety, public health, and environmental 
protection. 

Sec. 3. Interagency Task Force, (a) Establishment. There is established, within 
the Department of Transportation for administrative purposes, the interagency 
“Transportation Infrastructure Streamlining Task Force” (Task Force) to: (i) monitor 
and assist agencies in their efforts to expedite a review of transportation infrastruc- 
ture projects and issue permits or similar actions, as necessary; (ii) review projects, 
at least quarterly, on the list of priority projects pursuant to section 2(c) of this 
order; and (iii) identify and promote policies that can effectively streamline the proc- 
ess more required to provide approvals for transportation infrastructure projects, in 
compliance with applicable law, while maintaining safety, public health, and envi- 
ronmental protection. 
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(b) Membership and Operation. The Task Force shall promote interagency co- 
operation and the establishment of appropriate mechanisms to coordinate Federal, 
State, tribal, and local agency consultation, review, approval, and permitting of 
transportation infrastructure projects. The Task Force shall consist exclusively of 
the following officers of the United States: the Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary 
of Commerce, Secretary of Transportation (who shall chair the Task Force), Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Secretary of Defense, Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, Chairman of the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation, and 
Chairman of the Council on Environmental Quality. A member of the Task Force 
may designate, to perform the Task Force functions of the member, any person who 
is part of the member’s department, agency, or office and who is either an officer 
of the United States appointed by the President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate or a member of the Senior Executive Service. The Task Force shall report 
to the President through the Chairman of the Council on Environmental Quality. 

Sec. 4. Report. At least once each year, the Task Force shall submit to the Presi- 
dent a report that: (a) Describes the results of the coordinated and expedited re- 
views on a project-by-project basis, and identifies those procedures and actions that 
proved to be most useful and appropriate in coordinating and expediting the review 
of the projects. 

(b) Identifies substantive and procedural requirements of Federal, State, tribal, 
and local laws, regulations, and Executive Orders that are inconsistent with, dupli- 
cative of, or are structured so as to restrict their efficient implementation with other 
applicable requirements. 

(c) Makes recommendations regarding those additional actions that could be taken 
to: (i) address the coordination and expediting of reviews of transportation infra- 
structure projects by simplifying and harmonizing applicable substantive and proce- 
dural requirements; and (ii) elevate and resolve controversies among Federal, State, 
tribal, and local agencies related to the review or impacts of transportation infra- 
structure projects in a timely manner. 

(d) Provides any other recommendations that would, in the judgment of the Task 
Force, advance the policy set forth in section 1 of this order. Sec. 5. Preservation 
of Authority. Nothing in this order shall be construed to impair or otherwise affect 
the functions of the Director of the Office of Management and Budget relating to 
budget, administrative, and legislative proposals. 

Sec. 6. Judicial Review. This order is intended only to improve the internal man- 
agement of the Federal Government and is not intended to, and does not, create any 
right or benefit, substantive or procedural, enforceable at law or equity by a party 
against the United States, its departments, agencies, instrumentalities or entities, 
its officers or employees, or any other person. 

George W. Bush, 

The White House, September 18, 2002. 

I now turn to Kit Bond. Do you have a statement? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. CHRISTOPHER S. BOND, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

Senator Bond. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I was hoping I would get to say something. We have some views 
on this. This hearing is very important to examine the progress 
made on environmental streamlining under TEA-21. As the De- 
partment of Transportation itself says, environmentally responsible 
transportation improvements, delivered on time and within budget, 
is a simple vision that all too often evades the USDOT and its part- 
ners. Every one of us in this room knows the importance and role 
that transportation plays in our everyday lives, especially in our 
economy. Our economic stability and progress is tied directly to 
transportation. As my dear friend and colleague from Virginia, Sen- 
ator Warner, often said, this is a one-world market. Our country’s 
transportation infrastructure makes it so. 

My home State of Missouri has always been a leader in this area. 
In 1808, the King’s Highway from St. Louis to southwest Missouri 
became the first legally designated road west of the Mississippi. In 
1929, Missouri was the first State to protect and earmark funds for 
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highway purposes. The first stretch of Interstate on which work ac- 
tually began anywhere in the country was Interstate 70 in St. 
Charles, Missouri. 

Missouri is at the geographic center of the U.S., and serves as 
a confluence not only of our Nation’s highway systems, but also for 
our Nation’s two greatest waterways, the Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri. With the second largest third rail hubs and the second larg- 
est inland port in the United States, Missouri products travel to all 
50 States and all reaches of the globe. So we care a lot about trans- 
portation. 

We also care a great deal about the environment. I have fought 
long and hard as Governor and now in the Senate to increase the 
amount of money we spend in Missouri and across the Nation on 
cleaning on waste water and making water safe to drink. I hope 
next year we will come to a consensus on further air pollution re- 
ductions from electric power utilities. 

We cannot give away our environmental gains achieved over the 
last 30 years to transportation projects needlessly hurting the envi- 
ronment. I share the historic trust belief that environmental re- 
views are an essential element in transportation development. I 
also agree with the American Association of State Highway Trans- 
portation Officials that, quote, “Environmental stewardship begins 
not with new laws and regulations, but with a commitment by 
transportation agencies themselves to make environmental protec- 
tion and environmental enhancement an integral part of their mis- 
sion,” close quotes. 

But with that commitment, how far can we get under the current 
laws and regulations? According to FHWA, it typically takes nine 
to 19 years to plan, gain approval and construct a new major feder- 
ally funded highway project that has significant environmental im- 
pact. Frankly, that is far too long. Now, some would say that the 
environmental portion is a minority of that time period. That just 
hides the fact that the average length of time to process environ- 
mental documents for major projects is still over 5 years. Some 
may be proud that the average is now 5 years and 2 months in- 
stead of 5 years and 10 months, but that does not cut the mustard. 
Five years is just too long. 

Part of the problem is groups who use well-meaning environ- 
mental reviews for nothing but delay. Testifying before this com- 
mittee, the Executive Director of the Surface Transportation Policy 
Project admitted that, quote, “In the struggle between the pro- 
ponents and opponents of a controversial project, the best an oppo- 
nent can hope to do is to delay things until the proponents change 
their minds or tire of the fight. That is the only option they have, 
so they use it,” close quotes. 

Sometimes these advocates of delays are actually aided by gov- 
ernments themselves. Attempts by DOT in the last Administration 
failed to implement the intent of Congress in TEA-21. Their regu- 
latory proposals were riddled with new requirements that could 
easily mushroom into new major causes of delay, cost-overruns and 
litigation. They also left many existing problems unaddressed, re- 
sulting in missed opportunities to achieve needed reforms. 

Many States are trying to implement innovative new programs 
to streamline environmental and historic preservation reviews. I 
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was particularly impressed by the example of Vermont, the home 
State of our chairman. We will hear testimony today that Vermont 
delegated sign-off authority under Section 106 of the National His- 
toric Preservation Act to the State agency of transportation itself 
Maybe we should consider going national with the Vermont model. 
Do you think we could delegate sign-off for environmental reviews 
to the Department of Transportation? Somehow, I believe there 
may be some objections. 

But all kidding aside, we still have a long way to go in realizing 
our vision of environmentally responsible transportation improve- 
ments delivered on time and within budget. Memorandums of un- 
derstanding, either well-meaning, but toothless tools, calling for 
agencies to do nothing more than play nicely, are insufficient. I 
commend President Bush for his leadership in issuing the Execu- 
tive Order already mentioned by the chairman, on environmental 
streamlining. Putting the weight and authority of the President be- 
hind the need to deliver environmentally sensitive transportation 
projects on time, on budget and in compliance, is a great step. 

We know, however, that Administrations come and go. The next 
Administration may not share the same commitment to our Na- 
tion’s transportation infrastructure. So I think we need to institu- 
tionalize improvements and we should consider doing so in legisla- 
tion. 

We need to take a serious look at some of the proposals which 
might strengthen the overall NEPA decisionmaking process and 
eliminate inefficiencies in this system. Some of the suggestions I 
have heard to date include putting a final end to the major invest- 
ment study requirement and recognizing the innovations occurring 
at State and local levels; two, possibly designating USDOT or State 
DOTs as lead agencies in these NEPA processes for surface trans- 
portation projects; or three, establishing default deadlines for agen- 
cy and public comments, with allowances for alternative deadlines 
or extensions; and four, the possibility of providing clear guidance 
on how to define a project’s purpose and needs statement in a 
NEPA document. These are extremely important issues for the en- 
vironment, for transportation, and for our economy and for our fu- 
ture. I look forward to working with my colleagues on all of these 
issues. 

I thank the chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Senator Wyden? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. RON WYDEN, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 

Senator Wyden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to take just a minute and talk about the history of 
how this came into being, because maybe it will be helpful to us 
as we try to finally turn this around and get this done. 

The last time ISTEA came up. Senator Bob Graham and Senator 
Chafee and I met for many, many months with transportation offi- 
cials, with environmentalists, with developers, and we said look, 
here is the problem. When it comes to major transportation 
projects, those projects in effect go on two tracks. Over here is the 
development side; over here is the environmental side. And what 
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has happened, as Senator Bond correctly lays out, is you go all the 
way down the line and you are basically pretty much done on the 
development side, and then somebody comes in with a NEPA objec- 
tions or something at the very end, slam the brakes on, and then 
everything falls apart. 

So what we proposed in the last ISTEA legislation is that instead 
of going down those two separate tracks, just ignoring one or the 
other, the two tracks were supposed to work together. The idea was 
that every step of the way, the two tracks would be linked and 
there would be constant communication from transportation, the 
development community and the environmental community. Con- 
ceptually, it sounds fairly straightforward. It sounded straight- 
forward then. It still sounds straightforward today. Unfortunately, 
what we have seen, and Senator Bond again is right. Vermont is 
a very good model. Portland, Oregon is a very good model where 
we have had years of exactly this kind of communication under the 
leadership of our former Commissioner Charlie Hales and others. 
Somehow, it cannot be writ large here in Washington, DC. 

I am prepared to say, and I think I can speak for Senator 
Graham on this, that if this does not get done right now, we are 
going to come back and legislative it again in the next version of 
ISTEA. I am prepared, as long as I’ve got any breath in this body, 
to stay at it administratively to try to get it right. If it doesn’t get 
done right, then we will have to look at it once again legislatively. 
But I would just hope that we would say that the fundamental 
premise, instead of having these two separate tracks that never get 
linked, and the only time they communicate is when there is a 
blow-up at the end, which causes the delays that Senator Bond is 
correct to describe, that we change that process and that we essen- 
tially say that every step of the way there has got to be the kind 
of communication that prevents these kinds of delays. 

So Mr. Chairman, I am only going to be able to stay a little bit 
because we have got a markup in the Commerce Committee. But 
I know a lot of colleagues care a lot about this. There is a lot of 
history and this should not be bureaucratic water torture. People 
in this country want the proverbial win-win. They want transpor- 
tation projects. They want them done in line with sensible environ- 
mental rules. What we have gotten as a result of this process is 
in effect a lose-lose. We do not get the transportation projects, nor 
do we get the important environmental work that needs to be done. 
I guess if we have to legislative a Vermont or Portland, Oregon 
model, we can look at doing that the next time around, but I hope 
it will not come to that, and this can finally get done right adminis- 
tratively. 

I thank you for the time this morning. 

Senator Jeffords. I thank the Senator from Oregon. 

Senator Crapo? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL D. CRAPO, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 

Senator Crapo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do have an opening statement, but I would defer to Senator 
Baucus if he wanted to go first. Senator, would you prefer to go 
first? 
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Senator Baucus. Well, Senator, that is fine. You are here, go 
ahead. 

Senator Crapo. OK. Thank you. 

The reason I made that offer is because Senator Baucus and I 
have a common interest in this issue as well, and we are working 
together on some legislation that we intend to introduce I believe 
in the next few weeks that will deal with this issue that we are 
talking about. It is going to focus on reducing delays in the high- 
way projects and the transit projects under the NEPA Act. 

The basic approach that we are talking about is going to be one 
of, as the Senator from Oregon has indicated, ensuring prompt and 
effective coordination among the Federal agencies on this two-track 
approach, with reasonable deadlines and completion of reviews, 
and with authority for the States to assume some of the respon- 
sibilities of the Department of Transportation in certain cir- 
cumstances, which would facilitate a lot of the kinds of successes 
that I believe other Senators here have been talking about. 

I will not make my opening statement lengthy because frankly 
Senator Bond and Senator Wyden and the chairman in their state- 
ments have already well laid-out the case for why I believe and 
Senator Baucus and I are working together, that we need to have 
legislative solutions. In fact, some of the ideas that have already 
been tossed out may need to be added in as we work together to 
address this. 

My goal is to advance a common sense approach that will both 
strengthen our transportation system and make sure that we sup- 
port our environmental laws and achieve their objectives. I doubt 
there is a member in this chamber who has not heard concerns 
about the transportation projects, and I doubt there is a member 
in this chamber who does not believe that we can do much better 
than we are now doing in terms of accomplishing both effective 
transportation systems and meeting the needs of our environ- 
mental protection. The delays that we see add to the cost of the 
projects, deny the public the benefit of the projects, and frankly I 
do not think add anything to our ability to improve and strengthen 
our achievement of environmental objectives. 

I am concerned that the situation has reached the point where 
frustration over unwarranted delays in the development of needed 
transportation projects are going to undermine public support for 
environmental review requirements. We must move forward and 
not allow that unhealthy situation to develop. 

I look forward to learning from our witnesses today how they 
would approach these issues. I am very open-minded about how we 
need to deal with it, but I am convinced that we need to take action 
now; that we simply cannot see the kinds of delays that we have 
faced continue. 

Reauthorization of TEA-21 will be our opportunity to act, and I 
would like to see us specifically legislate as we deal with this 
streamlining issue. We can eliminate unnecessary delays. We have 
got to be firm and we have got to be focused, and we have got to 
demand that the delays end. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Senator Baucus? 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MAX BAUCUS, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 

Senator Baucus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I was privileged to 
be one of the authors of TEA-21. I helped write sections 1308 and 
1309. These are the sections, as you know, that direct the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to find ways to expedite the project ap- 
proval process and get construction underway faster. I remember 
working with Senators Warner, Graham, Wyden and the late John 
Chafee, former chairman of this committee, and the member of the 
House to come to a compromise on the environmental streamlining 
provisions included in TEA-21. 

At the time, I had heard from many Departments of Transpor- 
tation, particularly mine in the State of Montana, about how cum- 
bersome a process it is to come to completion on a highway project. 
Everyone who worked on TEA-21, both the House and the Senate, 
wanted to include a direction to USDOT to streamline the planning 
and project development processes for the States. So we did. We 
were very clear. The environment and the environmental reviews 
should not get short shrift, but we needed to find a way to make 
it easier to get a project done, eliminate unnecessary delays, move 
faster, and with as little paperwork as possible. 

I cannot overemphasize that the planning and environmental 
provisions of TEA-21 need to be implemented in a way that will 
streamline and expedite, not complicate the process of delivering 
transportation projects. These projects that we are trying to expe- 
dite provide good-paying jobs for every State. Contracts must be let 
in a timely manner. 

That is why Congress directed the USDOT to include certain ele- 
ments in the regulations on environmental streamlining. We in- 
cluded concept to be incorporated, like concurrent environmental 
reviews by agencies and reasonable deadlines for the agency to fol- 
low when completing the reviews. Certainly, we did not legislate an 
easy task for USDOT. Trying to coordinate so many separate agen- 
cies is, as is often said around, like trying to herd cats. The whole 
concept of environmental streamlining is to make the permit and 
approval process work more smoothly and effectively, while still en- 
suring protection of the environment — one of the more difficult 
challenges of TEA-21. 

So we waited for the rules. We waited to hear from DOT, pa- 
tiently. And we waited. After 2 years after the passage of TEA-21, 
we finally got them. I have to tell you, Mr. Chairman, I was very 
disappointed when those rules came out in May of 2000. They hit 
very far from the mark, and in fact they made things worse. There 
were a greater complication than were they an assistance to States. 
They made the jobs much, much more difficult. They were sup- 
posed to answer questions, but those proposed rules raised even 
more questions because they were vague where they needed to be 
precise. 

These proposed rules would make it much harder, if not impos- 
sible, to come to a decision. It would have been even more difficult 
for States to deliver their programs. Contracts would not get let 
and jobs would be lost. 

So the DOT solicited comments, which I understand were over- 
whelmingly negative, and went back to the drawing board, and we 
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never heard from them again. Even when a new President took 
over, a new Administration, no new rules. We are exactly where we 
were in 1998. As for sections 1308 and 1309, nothing has heen done 
to implement them. It is just as cumbersome today to bring a high- 
way project to completion. 

This committee has held three hearings on this subject of envi- 
ronmental streamlining since the passage of TEA-21 in 1998. This 
is the fourth. I understand that late yesterday, the President 
signed an Executive Order calling for a handful of projects to be 
supervised by the heads of USDOT and CEQ. The highest levels 
would personally make sure that there were timely environmental 
reviews. That would have been a good start in 1998, but I must say 
it is a bit late. We are on the verge of reauthorization of TEA-2i. 
This time, I would like us to take specific legislative action. I would 
like to see us specifically legislative environmental streamlining — 
no waiting for regulations or more Executive Orders. Congress 
needs to be clear about what they need to see and put it into law. 

To that end, along with Senators Crapo and others, I plan to in- 
troduce a proposal on environmental streamlining. It will be part 
of a series of bills that we are introducing on highway reauthoriza- 
tion. This bill will address three issues. First, the USDOT needs to 
be the lead agency on at least two requirements — purpose and need 
for a project, and scope of alternatives; not just one of the agencies, 
but the lead agency. This will make sure that any stalemates, at 
least more sure that any stalemates are resolved more quickly. 

Second, we should allow States to take over the role of USDOT 
if they can meet certain requirements and if they choose to take 
on that role. This will help eliminate another step of bureaucracy. 
And last, we must ensure that resource agencies act in a timely 
manner. When it comes time for an agency like Fish and Wildlife 
to assess the extent of damage, if any, to a wetlands, or the Army 
Corps of Engineers to issue a permit, these agencies should not be 
able to take years to make those decisions. We need to legislate 
specific time limits, and I mean legislate. I have great deference for 
those who say let the administrators come up with administrative 
decision, but frankly my patience has run out. I don’t think we can 
wait any longer. We have to legislate time limits, because other- 
wise, my fear is the agencies will come up with something that is 
as complicated as the last effort. They will no get the job done. 

In my view, these three matters are not meant to be a com- 
prehensive streamlining, but I believe they will be a big help and 
a good start, and the bill we will introduce will be a solid beginning 
to Congress setting some specific guidelines for expediting the plan- 
ning and the environmental review process. 

Once again, I want to reiterate, I want to make sure that envi- 
ronmental laws and policies are obeyed to the letter, but there has 
got to be a faster, easier way to do the work that needs to be done 
on our surface transportation system, while continuing to protect 
the environment. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Baucus follows:] 
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Statement of Hon. Max Baucus, U.S. Senator from the State of Montana 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your interest in this issue and look for- 
ward to working under your leadership as we try to resolve these problems. I was 
privileged to be one of the authors of TEA-21. I helped write sections 1308 and 
1309. These are the sections that direct the Secretary of Transportation to find ways 
to expedite the project approval process and get construction underway faster. 

I remember working with Senators Warner, Graham, Wyden and Chafee and with 
the House members to come to a compromise on the environmental streamlining 
provisions included in TEA-21. At the time, I had heard from my Department of 
Transportation and from others about how cumbersome a process it is to come to 
completion on a highway project. Everyone who worked on TEA 21 both the House 
and Senate, wanted to include a direction to the USDOT to streamline the planning 
and project development processes for the States. 

We were very clear — The environment and the environmental reviews should 
NOT get short shrift! But, we needed to find a way to make it easier to get a project 
done, eliminate unnecessary delays, move faster and with as little paperwork as 
possible. 

I cannot over-emphasize that the planning and environmental provisions of TEA- 
21 need to be implemented in a way that will streamline and expedite, not com- 
plicate, the process of delivering transportation projects. These projects that we’re 
trying to expedite provide good paying jobs for the folks in Montana and for every 
State. Contracts must be let in a timely manner. That is why Congress directed the 
USDOT to include certain elements in their regulations on environmental stream- 
lining. 

We included concepts to be incorporated — like concurrent environmental reviews 
by agencies and reasonable deadlines for the agencies to follow when completing 
their reviews. Certainly we did not legislate an easy task to the USDOT. Trying to 
coordinate so many separate agencies is like trying to herd cats. 

The whole concept of environmental streamlining — that is, to make the permit 
and approval process work more smoothly and effectively, while still ensuring pro- 
tection of the environment — is one of the more-difficult challenges of TEA-21. 

So I waited for the rules to come out. And waited. And 2 years after the passage 
of TEA-21 I finally got them. I have to tell you Mr. Chairman. I’m was very dis- 
appointed when those rules came out in May of 2000. I believe those regulations 
hit very far from the mark. Those regulations were supposed to help the State 
DOTS get their jobs done better and more efficiently not make their jobs harder. 
They were supposed to answer questions-but what is contained in those documents 
raises even more questions than before because they were vague where they needed 
to be precise. 

Those proposed rules would make it even harder, if not impossible to come to a 
decision. It would have been even more difficult for States to deliver their programs. 
Contracts wouldn’t get let and jobs would be lost. So the DOT solicited comments — 
which I understand were overwhelmingly negative — and went back to the drawing 
board and we never heard from them again. Even when a new President took over. 
New administration. No new rules. And today we have nothing. We’re exactly where 
we were in 1998. As for sections 1308 and 1309. Nothing has been done to imple- 
ment them. Its just as cumbersome today to bring a highway project to completion. 

This committee has held three hearings on the subject of environmental stream- 
lining since the passage of TEA-21 in 1998. This is the fourth. I understand that 
late yesterday the President signed an Executive Order calling for a handful of 
projects to be supervised by the heads of USDOT and CEQ. The highest levels 
would personally make sure that there were timely environmental reviews. 

That would have been a good start in 1998. But, its too little too late. W e are 
on the verge of reauthorization of TEA-21. This time, I would like to see us specifi- 
cally legislate environmental streamlining. No waiting for regulations or more exec- 
utive orders. Congress needs to be clear about what they want to see and put it into 
law. 

To that end, along with Senator Crapo and others, I plan to introduce a proposal 
on environmental streamlining. It will be part of a series of bills that we are intro- 
ducing on highway reauthorization. 

This bill will address three issues. First, the US DOT needs to be the lead agency 
on at least two requirements-'Turpose and Need” for a project and “Scope of Alter- 
natives.” This will make sure that any stalemates are resolved quickly. Second, we 
should allow States to take over the role of the USDOT if they can meet certain 
requirements and if they choose to take on that role. This will eliminate another 
step of bureaucracy. Last, we must ensure that resource agencies act in a timely 
manner. When it comes time for an agency like Fish and Wildlife to assess the ex- 
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tent of damage (if any) to a wetlands or the Army Corps Engineers to issue a per- 
mit, these agencies shouldn’t be able to take years to make these decisions. 

We need to legislate specific time limits for them to follow. No answer at all is 
not acceptable. It is unacceptable for agencies to sit on their decision for years. We 
can’t make them issue the permit and we don’t want to, but we can make them 
make a decision in a timely manner. 

The rest of the world works on deadlines. They can too. These three things will 
help to expedite the planning and NEPA processes. 

These three things are not meant to be comprehensive streamlining, but I believe 
that they will be a big help and a great start. The bill we will introduce will be 
a solid beginning to (Congress setting some specific guidelines for expediting the 
planning and environmental review processes. 

Once again, I want to reiterate that I want to make sure that environmental laws 
and policies are obeyed to the letter. But, there’s got to be a faster, easier way to 
do the work that needs to be done on our surface transportation system, while con- 
tinuing to protect the environment. I believe our bill will be a means to those ends. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Voinovich? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE V. VOINOVICH, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 

Senator Voinovich. Thank you, Mr. Chairman for conducting this 
hearing on project delivery and environmental stewardship. 

I think I have a unique perspective on this issue, as a former 
Governor and Mayor. In particular as Governor, I first witnessed 
the frustration of many State agencies because they were required 
to complete a myriad of federally required tasks on every project 
they initiated. My experience with the process led me to hold two 
hearings on project delivery and streamlining when I was chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Transportation and Infrastructure. 

Now, I am concerned that the amount of time it takes to develop 
and complete large construction projects has gotten even worse, 
and my colleagues have mentioned that. Ten years ago, one Ohio 
group produced a chart entitled, “So you want to build a highway.” 
It showed that — they called it the 8-year hitch that was required 
to develop a road project, and that is before construction even be- 
gins. On average, major transportation projects now take 13 years 
or more to get through the planning process, environmental re- 
views, designed, right-of-way acquisition. On those major projects, 
development of environmental impact takes on an average more 
than 5 years to complete, although we have seen some things 
around the country where they have been able to streamline it by 
just coming together in a task force. 

Environmental review is a good policy, but there are more effi- 
cient ways to get it done. As chairman of the National Governors 
Association, I was involved in negotiating TEA-21 and lobbying for 
a streamlined project delivery process. Congress recognized the 
States’ frustration and enacted an environmental streamlining pro- 
vision, and Senator Baucus you made reference to it, 1308, 1309. 

After arriving in the Senate in 1999, I called two subcommittee 
hearings on implementation on environmental streamlining as con- 
tained in TEA-21. We stressed the importance of implementing it. 
A year after those hearings and nearly 2 years after the passage 
of TEA-21, the Department of Transportation finally published its 
proposed regulations for implementation. As you know, every group 
in the country that had anything to do with it said, rather than 
complying with the intent of 1308 and 1309, it did just the opposite 
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and it made the process even more complicated than what it was 
before. Other groups such as the Association of Metropolitan Plan- 
ning, American Society of Civil Engineers, the American Road and 
Transportation Association — all requested that the rules be sub- 
stantially rewritten. 

At that time, I joined Senator Smith to introduce a bill, in the 
year 2000, that would have required the Administration to revise 
and re-propose the rules, and Senator Baucus and Senator Crapo, 
I am very interested in your legislation. Frankly, I think that — and 
I am not going to read the rest of the statement — ^but I think that 
the time has come when we have to act. I am pleased that the Ad- 
ministration has an Executive Order, and they get it, but the fact 
is, if we really want to get something done on this, we ought to sit 
down with the Administration, these people here that are here at 
the table, figure out what it takes in order to get this job done. We 
have enough models out there. My goodness, we have had bench- 
mark models all over the country about what it takes in order to 
get the job done. They have done it consistent with good environ- 
mental issues, and figure out what it is that we need to do, and 
get the law passed. I would hope, Mr. Chairman, that we do not 
wait for the reauthorization of TEA-21. Why don’t we get this issue 
out of the way now, and not go back and revisit it and have it part 
of the overall TEA-21 legislation? Get it off the table. We are going 
to have enough other stuff to talk about on TEA-21, that we are 
going to be debating about. Let’s get this one off the table and get 
on with it, because we have waited too long. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Voinovich follows:] 

Statement of Hon. George V. Voinovich, U.S. Senator from the State of 

Ohio 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for conducting this hearing on project delivery and en- 
vironmental stewardship. I have a unique perspective on this important issue due 
to my background as a former Governor and mayor. In particular, as Governor, I 
witnessed first-hand the frustration of many State agencies because they were re- 
quired to complete a myriad of federally required tasks on every project they initi- 
ated. 

My experience with this process led me to hold two hearings on project delivery 
and streamlining when I was chairman of the Subcommittee on Transportation and 
Infrastructure. Now, as the current ranking member of the Clean Air Subcommittee, 
which has jurisdiction over NEPA, I am concerned that the amount of time it takes 
to develop and complete large construction projects has gotten even worse. Ten 
years ago, one Ohio group produced a chart entitled “So You Want to Build a High- 
way?” that showed an “eight-year hitch” required to develop a road project — and 
that’s before construction even begins. 

On average, major transportation projects now take 13 years or more to get 
through the planning process, environmental reviews, design, and right-of-way ac- 
quisition. On those major projects, development of an Environmental Impact State- 
ment (EIS) takes, on average, more than 5 years to complete. Surely, there is room 
for improvement. 

Environmental review is good public policy, and I know there are more efficient 
ways to ensure adequate and timely delivery of construction projects and still care- 
fully assess environmental concerns. 

As chairman of the National Governors Association, I was involved in negotiating 
TEA-21 and lobbying for a streamlined project delivery process. Congress recog- 
nized the States’ frustration and enacted an environmental streamlining provision 
in TEA-21. 

After arriving in the Senate in 1999, I called two subcommittee hearings on im- 
plementation of environmental streamlining as contained in Section 1309 of TEA- 
21. At those hearings, I stressed the importance of implementing Section 1309 in 
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a way that will streamline and expedite, not complicate the process of delivering 
transportation projects. 

A year after these hearings and nearly 2 years after the passage of TEA-21, the 
Department of Transportation finally published it proposed regulations for the im- 
plementation of Section 1309 in May 2000. Many of us were disappointed with the 
length of time it took to develop these rules and with their content. 

Unfortunately, the proposed rules were inconsistent with congressional intent and 
would have done little, if anything, to streamline and expedite the States’ ability 
to meet their transportation needs. In fact, the American Association of State and 
Highway Transportation Officials, representing our customers — the State depart- 
ments of transportation — and said that the proposal was “completely at odds” with 
congressional intent. 

Other groups, such as the Association of Metropolitan Planning Organizations, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, and the American Road and Transportation 
Builders Association all requested that the proposed rules be substantially rewrit- 
ten. They were really a great disappointment. That is why I joined Senator Smith 
to introduce a bill in October 2000 that would have required the administration to 
revise and re-propose the rules. 

Mr. Chairman, we are about to enter the last year of TEA-21, and we still do 
not have rules to implement the environmental streamlining provision of the law. 
I regret that we may have wasted an opportunity to realize the benefits of an expe- 
dited environmental review process that we envisioned 5 years ago. 

Meeting our nation’s transportation needs is too important for us to wait until the 
next highway authorization bill before we get serious about streamlining. That is 
why we should do whatever is humanly possible to implement the environmental 
streamlining provision of TEA-21. Otherwise, I believe we will end up waiting sev- 
eral more years before we can see any substantial progress in reducing unnecessary 
delays on transportation projects. 

In 1999, the Federal Highway Administration signed a Memorandum of Under- 
standing with six other Federal agencies and established a pilot program on envi- 
ronmental streamlining. I am eager to hear from the Department of Transportation 
as to whether the MOU or the pilot program has had an impact on reducing project 
delays. Most importantly, I would like to know why the Department has not issued 
a new rule on environmental streamlining and whether it intends to do so before 
TEA-21 expires next year. 

However, last night the President did announce an Executive Order on Environ- 
mental Stewardship and Transportation Infrastructure Project Reviews. Although 
it’s not a new rule, I appreciate the Administration’s recognition of the continued 
importance of environmental streamlining to improving our nation’s transportation 
system. I look forward to hearing from today’s witnesses about this Executive Order 
and how effective it may be in improving project delivery. 

Again, thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing. I join you in welcoming 
each of the witnesses who have come to testify. I look forward to their testimony 
and to their answers to any questions that may follow. 

Senator Jeffords. Now, I turn to our witnesses. Our first wit- 
ness is the Honorable Emil Frankel, Assistant Secretary for Trans- 
portation Policy, U.S. Department of Transportation, Washington, 
DC. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. EMIL FRANKEL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

FOR TRANSPORTATION POLICY, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 

TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. Frankel. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank 
you for the opportunity to discuss the issues of transportation 
project delivery and environmental stewardship, and thank you for 
your opening statements. 

Ensuring that important transportation projects are completed as 
quickly as possible, while protecting the environment, is one of the 
top priorities for all of us at the Department of Transportation, as 
I know it is to members of this committee, as reflected in the open- 
ing remarks. Many factors impact the timing of a project’s comple- 
tion, from planning to environmental review to construction. Issues 
confronted on one project will often vary substantially from those 
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in another seemingly similar project. Unfortunately, the nature and 
complexity of the issues mean that blanket solutions have proved 
very elusive. 

That is not to say that progress cannot be made. The Federal 
Government’s role in creating project delays is frequently minor, al- 
though occasionally it is not. In light of these circumstances. Presi- 
dent Bush yesterday issued an Executive Order to enhance envi- 
ronmental stewardship and improve transportation infrastructure 
project reviews. Concurrent with the President’s Executive Order, 
the Secretary of Transportation has withdrawn draft rules pro- 
posed by the Department of Transportation in May, 2000 that deal 
with planning and environmental streamlining for transportation 
projects. 

The Executive Order is responsive, we believe, to the purposes of 
section 1309 of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century. 
It lends the weight of the White House to bring together Federal 
agencies to coordinate and accelerate reviews of important trans- 
portation projects. The order does not bypass or alter in any way 
NEPA or any other environmental statute. President Bush has in- 
structed his cabinet to form a review team chaired by Secretary Mi- 
neta to coordinate the environmental review of specific high-impact 
transportation projects. In addition, by working closely with Gov- 
ernors and transportation leaders, we hope to identify effective pro- 
cedures for routinely expediting consideration of environmentally 
sound transportation projects nationwide. 

The Secretary will develop a list of specific streamlining projects 
to tackle immediately. We will seek project nominations from Gov- 
ernors, from local authorities, such as airport directors and MPOs 
and other transportation agencies. Working with State and Federal 
agencies, we expect to help cut through red tape and promote effec- 
tive strategies for taking time out of the decisionmaking process. 
While we will start with a few projects, the intent is that this is 
a rolling list. That is, projects are dealt with that other projects 
will be substituted for. So it is not just a few projects. The Depart- 
ment will be contacting affected stakeholders soon to develop cri- 
teria for selecting projects into established deadlines for project 
nominations. 

In its simplest terms, environmental stewardship and stream- 
lining consists of cooperatively establishing realistic project devel- 
opment timeframes among the transportation and environmental 
agencies, and then working together to adhere to those timeframes. 
Because major transportation projects are affected by dozens of 
Federal, State and local environmental requirements, administered 
by a multitude of agencies, improved interagency cooperation is 
critical to the success of environmental streamlining. 

Long before the issuance of this Executive Order, the Depart- 
ment has targeted the intersection of transportation and environ- 
ment as an area of importance. The Executive Order follows other 
administrative actions taken by the Department and the resource 
agencies, I might say, to enhance coordinated project review. In 
February, as noted, the Department of Transportation submitted a 
report to Congress that summarized many of the steps the Federal 
Highway Administration had taken to enhance environmental 
streamlining. That was in compliance with a request and a report. 
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From 1999 to 2001, the median time for completing environmental 
review for the small number of projects requiring EIS decreased by 
1 year. This year, the Federal Highway Administration has set in- 
ternal goals to continue to decrease the review time for all projects 
requiring rigorous environmental analysis. This would be accom- 
plished through negotiated project timeframes with each State De- 
partment of Transportation and Federal Highway Administration 
division office, in consultation with review agencies. 

All 50 States have adopted initiatives for streamlining that clar- 
ify, amend or reinvent the project development process. Twenty- 
four States have focused their process redesign efforts on inte- 
grating planning and NEPA activities. Using TEA-21 authority, 34 
States have agreed to provide personnel to State and Eederal envi- 
ronmental agencies for the purposes of expediting reviews. Twenty- 
nine States have adopted agreements to merge the NEPA process 
in the Clean Water Act permitting process administered by the 
Corps of Engineers. And Eederal Highway Administration is work- 
ing with the Corps to modernize merger agreements already in 
place and foster new ones. 

Aside from the environmental issues, as this hearing emphasizes, 
other problems can delay the completion of a project. Many of the 
procedures relating to construction bidding and procurement that 
influence the initiation and development of projects are a function 
of State, not Eederal, law. Nonetheless, Eederal law should be per- 
missive, should promote innovation at the State level, and we are 
examining, as I know you are, a relevant statutory framework in 
the context of the reauthorization proposal which we will be mak- 
ing to the Congress early next year. 

I am pleased that the Inspector General of the Department is 
here, and we welcome his comments and have had conversations 
with him about the issue of oversight, which the chairman has em- 
phasized in his opening remarks. You cannot have a complete con- 
versation about project delivery without talking about DOT’s over- 
sight role. And although TEA-21 directed extensive delegation of 
approval authorities to the States, for most Eederal aid projects the 
Eederal Highway Administration’s oversight role and ETAs on larg- 
er projects was enhanced. TEA-21 requires that projects with an 
estimated cost of $1 billion or more submit an annual finance plan. 
In reauthorization, we will be looking for ways to further enhance 
the management of projects. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the upcoming reauthorization bill 
will be the next step in a long process that began with TEA-21 and 
ISTEA before it. By further fostering the efficient and effective co- 
ordination and collaboration of numerous Eederal Departments and 
agencies to enhance environmental reviews, TEA-21 and the just- 
issued Executive Order should provide an excellent framework 
from which to take that step. It is not, I emphasize, the Executive 
Order is certainly not the end of the road. It is just another step 
in a process of enhancing this review process. 

We will continue to examine other administrative actions and 
legislative proposals, as I know the committee will, to further en- 
hance this process, while being respectful of the environmental 
stewardship. 
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Mr. Chairman, I request that my written statement he included 
in the record of this hearing. Thank you again for the opportunity 
to testify before you today, and I look forward to responding to any 
questions. 

Senator Jeffords. Your statement will be included in the record. 

Mr. Suarez? 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN PETER SUAREZ, ASSISTANT AD- 
MINISTRATOR, OFFICE OF ENFORCEMENT, COMPLIANCE, 

AND ASSURANCE, U.S. ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGEN- 
CY 

Mr. Suarez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Members of the com- 
mittee, good morning. 

As you know, I am the Assistant Administrator for the Office of 
Enforcement and Compliance Assurance at the EPA. I want to 
thank you for inviting me to appear before you today to discuss 
project delivery and environmental stewardship under TEA-21. I 
am pleased to be here, and I look forward to a productive relation- 
ship with this committee, and I thank you. It is my first time up, 
and I am enjoying my appearance. 

Senator Jeffords. I look forward to working with you. 

Mr. Suarez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As you consider reauthorization of TEA-21 legislation, I under- 
stand the committee is particularly interested in EPA’s contribu- 
tion to the environmental streamlining called for in section 1309. 
As you know, the Office of Enforcement and Compliance Assurance 
is responsible for EPA’s NEPA program, and my remarks today 
will focus on how EPA has attempted to incorporate the provisions 
of section 1309 into our NEPA program. 

EPA embraces the streamlining provisions of section 1309. We 
are committed to working with our Federal and State partners to 
better serve the American people with faster, yet environmentally 
sound transportation decisions. We are bringing our special exper- 
tise to bear earlier in the transportation decisionmaking process to 
improve the quality of analysis and to ensure that the environment 
is protected, and also to speed project approvals. 

Quality and expedient analysis are being accomplished through 
strategic staffing. An example of this includes the hiring of a man- 
ager with Federal Highway Administration experience for EPA’s 
regional NEPA office in California. In several key States, we are 
able to provide more timely and sustained assistance on State pri- 
ority projects thanks to the additional personnel funded by section 
1309. We are working closer than ever with Federal highway and 
State DOTs entering into formal agreements which ensure early in- 
volvement and technical assistance for future individual projects. 
Early involvement reduces delays at the later stages of project re- 
view resulting from interagency agreements. FHWA statistics, as 
Mr. Frankel has just mentioned, show that 1 year has been shaved 
off the median time to process environmental documents for major 
projects since the passage of TEA-21. 

For example. Interstate Highway 69, a proposed 1,600-mile 
across-America highway from Mexico to our border with Canada is 
a good example of how EPA is using its efforts to expedite a spe- 
cific national priority project. Three EPA regions are coordinating 
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with the FHWA and seven State DOTs to identify and resolve envi- 
ronmental issues at the earliest possible stage. The EPA regions 
are also providing technical assistance to the State DOTs with geo- 
graphic mapping of sensitive resources to improve and streamline 
the environmental impact analyses. In fact, Arkansas estimates 
that in one recent case, use of the geographic information system 
analysis, or GIS, and early coordination cut in half the time needed 
to complete the NEPA process. 

Within a year of TEA-2 1’s enactment, EPA had expanded the 
model process developed with the mid-Atlantic States, FHWA, and 
our other Federal and State partners to streamline the environ- 
mental review of transportation projects. The mid-Atlantic trans- 
portation and environmental process, also known as the MATE 
process, resulted in a formal agreement that commits all parties to 
a timely, cost-effective and environmentally sound transportation 
project development plan. In addition to the MATE process in the 
mid-Atlantic, other EPA regional offices have signed a variety of 
streamlining agreements tailored to the needs of individual States. 
For example, last year EPA and the California DOT signed an 
agreement for the review of California’s priority transportation 
projects. In Oregon, EPA and the State have formally agreed to im- 
plement a specific process for resource agency involvement in 
streamlining. Also, after the Washington State legislature passed 
its Environmental Permit Streamlining Act last year, EPA became 
an active partner in developing and implementing streamlining 
processes in that State. Additionally, EPA is serving as a cooper- 
ating agency with the Kansas DOT on the U.S. Highway 59 project 
and on the 1-70 second-tier studies in Missouri. EPA and the Min- 
nesota DOT are working under an MOU to streamline the approval 
process for the 169 Trunk Highway. 

Our strong relationship with the States is exemplified by our 
participation in streamlining discussions at many of the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials Plan- 
ning and Environmental Committee meetings. This first-hand dis- 
cussion by my staff with AASHTO members is a direct result of 
Congress’ emphasis on streamlining. EPA is also participating in 
the development of AASHTO’s Center for Environmental Excel- 
lence. This Center holds great potential for sharing expertise across 
agency and State boundaries on a quick-turnaround basis. 

An encouraging sign that EPA has noticed since the passage of 
TEA-21 is a growing endorsement of environmental stewardship 
by the State DOTs. Half of our State DOT partners are formally 
supporting AASHTO’s Environmental Stewardship Demonstration 
Program. New York State, for example, has found that by mulching 
land adjacent to highways, the State saves mowing costs by pre- 
venting stream damage from runoff. The more we can build envi- 
ronmental considerations into all aspects of transportation plan- 
ning and delivery, the better we will serve the American public by 
providing environmentally sound transportation solutions. 

EPA, as you know, participates in FHWA’s Streamlining Com- 
mittee. We continue to encourage our regional offices, where most 
NEPA reviews are done, to work with their States to obtain fund- 
ing for positions and technical support, which in turn is resulting 
in expedited attention to State priority transportation projects. 
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EPA is also working with FHWA in its effort to develop training 
for Federal agencies and State DOTs on Alternative Dispute Reso- 
lution. This training, expected to start next spring, will ensure that 
disagreements during the project review process can he identified 
and swiftly resolved. 

In conclusion, I would like to endorse the critical role that NEPA 
plays in coordinating environmental requirements. NEPA has 
served the American public well for 30 years by providing full dis- 
closure of the impacts of major Federal actions, and requiring ex- 
amination of alternative ways to achieve a project’s purpose. EPA 
is committed to streamlining as the way to make NEPA even more 
effective through a more efficient and timely process. 

I thank you for the opportunity to testify. I look forward to work- 
ing with you and continuing to promote streamlining and steward- 
ship, and I will be happy to answer any questions. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Mr. Mead? 

STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH M. MEAD, INSPECTOR 
GENERAL, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. Mead. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Much of the discussion thus far has focused on responsible envi- 
ronmental streamlining. I very much appreciate the invite today 
because I like to focus on the broader subject of project delivery, 
and a series of specific steps that the Congress can take in the 
coming reauthorization to strengthen management and oversight, 
facilitate delivery of projects to taxpayers, approximately on budg- 
et, on schedule, and free from fraud and waste. 

My testimony is based on audit reports we have done on about 
18 major highway and transit projects across the Nation, as well 
as significant criminal investigations that we have undertaken 
with the Department of Justice. Whether transportation dollars are 
lost to cost overruns, schedule slippage or even outright fraud, the 
result is that fewer resources remain for transportation projects. 
The dollars are going to be tighter this time around, as you know, 
but the demand for infrastructure investment is going to be at 
least as great as it was last time. 

Mr. Chairman, the combined Federal, State and local investment 
during the 6 years of TEA-21 is likely to exceed $500 billion. That 
is more than $225 million at a burn rate per day. A lot of money 
goes to large projects. These so-called “megaprojects” are projects 
of national significance. To give you a frame of reference, there are 
35 active or planned highway projects that will cost about $71 bil- 
lion. The Department has requested funding for 34 new-start tran- 
sit projects that are valued at about $21 billion. Increasing the effi- 
ciency with which that $500 billion I mentioned is spent by just 1 
percent would free up an additional $5 billion, which is enough to 
pay for four of the Nation’s active largest highway projects. 

The projects have become more complex in the last couple of dec- 
ades. I don’t have any panacea for all of the problems, and there 
is no cookie cutter approach from what we see in our work. But 
project managers nowadays are consistently faced with such factors 
as having to maintain traffic flow and commerce, while building in 
dense urban areas and meeting the environmental and historic 
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preservation requirements — considerations that two or three dec- 
ades ago, when we launched the Interstate, really were not quite 
that pronounced. 

The financing of projects has changed. It has become a much 
more difficult proposition involving complex financing techniques 
like structured bonding, innovative financing, and private equity 
investments. 

From what we see, the Federal Highway Administration has 
taken some steps to strengthen the stewardship and oversight, and 
adapt to today’s environment, but it still has a very heavy empha- 
sis on engineering issues and detailed contract change-order level 
reviews and approvals. Historically, the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration has given much less attention to identifying systemic prob- 
lems with project management or other major project drivers of 
today, like project financing, controlling project level costs, schedule 
performance, and maintaining accountability over funds. Because 
they have not implemented a higher level focus on oversight, it 
sometimes has missed the larger issues. 

For example, on Boston’s Central Artery project, the Federal 
Highway Administration approved literally thousands of design 
changes to the project and contract amendments — about 16,000, I 
think — but missed a $1.4 billion cost overrun. Likewise, when Con- 
gress asked the Federal Highway Administration to identify 
projects costing $10 million or more, that had increased by 25 per- 
cent, the information system that we have at the Department is 
not sophisticated enough to respond to that question. 

In this reauthorization, we think that Congress ought to consider 
delegating to the States more of the detailed contract-level ap- 
proval actions and refocusing FHWA’s oversight. Specifically, 
projects that are running around $1 billion or more are of national 
significance, and FHWA ought to stay on top of them to ensure 
they are kept on time and budget. But for the overall highway pro- 
gram, FHWA ought to institute an oversight program that is aimed 
at ensuring those major project drivers are working well. 

That is going to require a change in the staff at Federal Highway 
Administration that is more in keeping with the complexities of the 
modern-day transportation project. FHWA’s staff is and has been 
predominantly engineers — very few people with project manage- 
ment skills, transportation project management skills or that un- 
derstand the financing of today’s modern transportation project. 

We think they also ought to give some consideration to using the 
Federal Transit Administration’s approach of contracting out over- 
sight. That has worked reasonably well. It is not perfect, but it 
helped the Federal Transit Administration get off the General Ac- 
counting Office’s high-risk list. I think it could help while FHWA 
develops a multidisciplinary staff. 

Project finance plans — I think this is great that Congress enacted 
that in TEA-21. I think it only makes sense that when you are 
spending millions of taxpayer dollars that we ought to have a fi- 
nance plan about how we are going to pay for it. Right now, that 
requirement applies to $1 billion and up. I would reduce it prob- 
ably to $500 million or perhaps even lower. I am not sure that the 
Federal Government needs to get in the business of approving 
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ones, though, that are under $1 billion, but I think there should 
be one. 

Cost estimating — there are no standards for cost estimating 
projects that are under $1 billion. I think there ought to be a 
standard so the 50 States are singing off the same sheet of music. 

Information — you need information to manage these projects. We 
think it is pretty basic that the Federal Highway Administration 
ought to know how much a project is going to cost and roughly 
when it is going to be completed. When there are major cost over- 
runs and delays, we ought to be able to tell you. Right now, we can- 
not. Fraud prevention — This is an important subject because I 
think that it would be unfair to characterize the TEA-21 program 
as being riddled with abuse like fraud. Nothing on the scale of the 
1950’s and 1960’s and in the Interstate era. We are not seeing 
problems like that. But I do need to tell you that given the large 
increase in funding in TEA-21, our indicators for fraud are on the 
upswing. This is a major area of emphasis by the Department and 
by the States. Secretary Mineta and Administrators Peters and 
Dorn both appeared at the National Eraud Conference earlier this 
year to emphasize the importance of this. To give you an idea of 
the numbers, from 1999 to 2001, indictments moved from 12 to 39; 
convictions from 12 to 26; monetary recoveries, $15.8 million to 
$43.2 million. That is just for my office alone. Right now, we have 
about 106 pending investigations across the United States in 37 
States. 

One thing I would recommend that the Congress consider in re- 
authorization is when we go in and prosecute a case and we get 
a judgment, and there is a fine involved, the current practice is to 
send that money back to the U.S. Treasury. I can give you a whole 
series of examples where what prompted the case was that the 
State was damaged. Eor example, in the State of Louisiana, giant 
culverts — they were buried in the soil in the State of Louisiana, but 
they did not have the laminant that you need around these cul- 
verts in the acidic soils of that State. So you had these culverts 
buried all over the State, and the government was being defrauded. 
The State of Louisiana suffered. Now, they are going to have to dig 
them up and replace them. We got a $30 million judgment on that. 

I think that some of the money in cases like that ought to go 
back to the States that have been damaged. It could help in the 
fraud prevention efforts and it can also help restore the State — 
kind of make the State whole. But to do what we did in the State 
of Louisiana, it is a torturous process. You have got to go to the 
highest levels of the Justice Department. You have got to make 
special procedures. I think we ought to be doing that as a matter 
of course. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I know I ran a bit over, but thank 
you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Excellent testimony. 

Ms. Siggerud? 

STATEMENT OF KATE SIGGERUD, ACTING DIRECTOR OF 

PHYSICAL INFRASTRUCTURE ISSUES, GENERAL ACCOUNT- 
ING OFFICE 

Ms. Siggerud. Thank you. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for the 
opportunity to appear before you today. In this series of hearings 
on TEA-21 reauthorization, you have heard about the importance 
of mobility to the Nation’s economy. Delivering Federal aid high- 
way projects in a timely manner is a key contribution to improving 
mobility. 

My testimony today will cover three topics: first, the time it 
takes to deliver a federally financed highway project; second, the 
types of events that can affect delivery time; and third. Federal and 
State initiatives designed to improve delivery time for highway 
projects. My testimony is based today on ongoing work for Chair- 
man Jeffords. We plan to conduct additional research and issue a 
final report in spring of 2003. 

Regarding my first point, in FHWA’s best judgment, it typically 
requires from nine to 19 years to build a major highway project. 
In developing this estimate, FHWA focused on new roads that had 
significant environmental impacts. This estimate is based on 
FHWA’s best judgment, rather than an analysis of actual projects, 
because FHWA and State DOTs do not track how long it takes to 
build federally financed roads. Projects take his long in part be- 
cause they are large and complex, involving up to 200 key steps. 
However, only about 3 percent of highway projects are major 
projects. Most are narrower in scope, for example, resurfacing an 
existing road, which would presumably take less time. According to 
the experts with which we spoke, these kinds of highway projects 
can range from three to 20 years depending on their complexity. 

To make sense of this nine to 19 year timeframe, we broke it 
down into four phases. Planning, the first phase, typically takes 
four to 5 years. Activities include developing a multi-year plan that 
lists approved projects; consulting with the public on the plan; and 
review and approval of the plan by the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration. Preliminary design and environmental review, the second 
phase, takes one to 5 years. Activities include an initial project de- 
sign and environmental review of project alternatives. About 3 per- 
cent of projects require an environmental impact statement, the 
most extensive type of review. As a result, these are likely to take 
longer than other reviews. Most projects — 91 percent — are categori- 
cally excluded from needing an environmental impact statement, 
while 6 percent require an environmental assessment instead. 

The third phase, final design and right-of-way acquisition, takes 
two to 3 years. Activities include acquiring title to the property 
needed for the project and locating and making plans to move the 
utilities. In construction, the final phase, this takes two to 6 years. 
During this phase. States let a construction contract subject to 
FHWA approval, of course, and then build the project. 

Turning now to events that can affect duration of highway 
projects, larger and more complex projects take longer in part be- 
cause they are large and complex. They involve Federal and State 
requirements, more Federal stakeholders, and attract more public 
interest. However, we conducted a limited review of six new road 
projects in California, Florida and Texas. These varied in their 
complexity. We found that the projects took from seven to over 15 
years to complete, excluding the planning phase for which the data 
were not available at the State level. Several of these projects expe- 
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rienced events that affected the duration of the project. For exam- 
ple, during the preliminary design phase, one project needed to be 
altered to accommodate clearances for large trucks. Another project 
was altered in response to wetlands that had been previously un- 
discovered. During the final design phase, several projects ran into 
difficulty obtaining clear title to the right-of-way and other encoun- 
tered delays while relocating the utilities. Finally, during construc- 
tion, several States encountered weather delays and problems with 
the contractor performance. 

Turning now to Federal and State initiatives, we identified sev- 
eral initiatives that looked promising in terms of reducing project 
duration. Most of these efforts have focused on the environmental 
review phase. Since DOT has already testified today on its environ- 
mental streamlining process, I am going to concentrate my remarks 
on State efforts. 

Thirty-four States are using interagency funding agreements to 
hire staff at Federal and State resource agencies to help expedite 
project reviews. Forty-one States have delegated enforcement of 
historic preservation requirements to their DOTs. In Vermont, for 
example, this is believed to expedite project approval by weeks or 
months. States also had initiatives for the other phases of a project. 
For example, several States that we talked with are identifying 
utility locations earlier in order to save time in the final design and 
construction. Several others, including Florida, have made success- 
ful use of incentives in contracts to improve their contractors’ per- 
formance. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my short statement. I would be 
pleased to answer any questions. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Thank you all for very excellent 
statements. 

Now, I will go back to Mr. Frankel. 

Mr. Frankel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. I would like to ask you a few questions about 
the President’s Executive Order. How does this Executive Order 
differ from the environmental streamlining memorandum of under- 
standing signed in 1999? 

Mr. Frankel. Mr. Chairman, I think that as I mention in my re- 
marks, I think this has to be viewed in context, in a continuum — 
obviously. Congress’ own action and the enactment of TEA-21 and 
section 1309; the administrative actions which I have cited and of 
which you are aware, were in the report; memoranda of under- 
standing that have been drafted with other resource agencies. I 
think the most important thing is that the Executive Order puts 
the weight of the President, of the White House, behind this proc- 
ess. With all due respect, the environmental streamlining provi- 
sions of TEA-21 were directed primarily, if you will, at the Sec- 
retary of Transportation at the Department of Transportation. This 
needs to be obviously a cooperative effort involving the resource 
agencies, so the Department of Transportation is not in the posi- 
tion of regulating, of administering the various laws relating to en- 
vironmental protection and environmental quality. 

I think the key thing with this is that the President himself has 
basically said to all the relevant agencies, under the leadership to 
be sure of the Secretary of Transportation, but to the resource 
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agencies that on a project-by-project basis, we must work together, 
not in any way to shortchange the substantive outcomes. I want to 
emphasize this. This does not speak to the substantive outcomes, 
but rather to assure an expedited, timely and appropriate review. 
In that sense, it reinforces, continues the efforts undertaken, as 
you mention, with the memorandum of understanding. 

Senator Jeffords. The Executive Order calls for the Secretary of 
Transportation to develop a list of high priority transportation in- 
frastructure projects for expedited agency review. What process will 
be used to select these projects, and will there be safeguards in the 
selection process to ensure that projects have come from the trans- 
portation planning process, and have realistic funding for their 
completion? 

Mr. Frankel. Let me say about the process, Mr. Chairman, that 
this really is proceeding on the track, as I indicated, that we want 
advice from Congress, from stakeholders, from the States as to 
what our process should be in terms of defining the standards for 
the nominations, if I can use that word. It will proceed under the 
same time. We are going to go, and as a matter of fact, the Sec- 
retary has already written to Governors and to other stakeholders, 
but particularly to the Governors asking them to nominate projects 
for this. Quite candidly, we have some ideas within the Depart- 
ment, but that is not even a beginning point. This really must come 
from States and local officials and from various transportation 
agencies. 

At the same time, on a parallel track, if you will, we want advice 
about what process we should use within the Department so that 
the Secretary can reduce that number, whatever it may be, of pos- 
sible nominees to key projects — ten, fifteen. As I emphasized in my 
remarks, this is going to be a rolling list. This is not a list that we 
will do our ten or fifteen, and then the Executive Order goes 
away — quite the contrary. But we want help and advice about what 
the process, what the standards ought to be, as we are soliciting 
and in fact sifting through the possible nominees. We want to make 
sure that these are projects that are genuinely affected, where the 
issue genuinely is one of, for whatever reason, not timely consider- 
ation by the resource agencies of the applications and of the envi- 
ronmental process. 

Senator Jeffords. Following up on that question, what does the 
Administration envision as an expedited review for these projects? 

Mr. Frankel. Again, Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is a 
blanket answer, as I said in my remarks. Here, frankly, I draw on 
my own experience, not over the last year, as an official of the U.S. 
Department of Transportation, but as you know, I served as a 
Commissioner of a State Department of Transportation. There are 
no silver bullets for this. This is a tedious, time-consuming, project- 
by-project basis. I share with many members of the committee that 
there need to be deadlines. There need, where we can, to be concur- 
rent reviews. But I think that really needs to be negotiated, worked 
out, if you will, on a project-by-project basis because some projects 
are a lot more complicated. Projects raise different issues. They in- 
volve different resource agencies. There are many other factors in- 
volved. 
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I think the question of expediting really, as I said, depends on 
the specific characteristics of the project, and negotiating, working 
out the deadlines, and then ensuring that the resource agencies 
meet those deadlines that they have agreed to. I have had experi- 
ence, as I know others have, in terms of working projects in that 
way. I think that expedited is in a sense of making sure the re- 
sources are available for the environmental review to go forward; 
that commitments are made and that those commitments are hon- 
ored; and that we get decisions — we get decisions, not dictating 
whether they are up and down decisions, but that there is a final 
decisionmaking process in the case of each of these major projects. 

Senator Jeffords. port of the Transportation Infrastructure 
Streamlining Task Force will be issued at least once a year. When 
would the first issuance of this report be made, and will the report 
be issued to Congress as well as the President? 

Mr. Frankel. Actually, let me say, Mr. Chairman, I am glad you 
mentioned that. I didn’t have a chance, really, to speak to that. 
That part of the Executive Order I think is one of the most impor- 
tant parts. As you have said, it talks about a report, but what is 
in that report would describe the results of these coordinated, expe- 
dited reviews, and identify procedures. Someone here earlier made 
reference to the fact of best cases and learning from examples. You 
have cited something in Vermont. I think States should learn from 
each other. We will learn from this process. We will share those ex- 
periences with others. These will be contained in the report. We 
will address procedures that can be undertaken and implemented, 
which will continue to improve the process. 

I must tell you candidly, I am going to have to get back to the 
committee on the question of exactly when the first report would 
be made. I am sure that it is something that would be shared and 
available. This is intended to be a transparent process. I think the 
transparency of it and the accountability of it is one of the things 
that is most important. That is really something else that is im- 
plicit, if not explicit, in this Executive Order — instructions to DOT 
and the resource agencies, that we be transparent and not use 
delays in order to frustrate the achievement of important and good 
transportation infrastructure projects. 

Senator Jeffords. The Inspector General recommends changes 
to thresholds required for projects to have a finance plan from the 
current $1 billion to $500 million. What were your thoughts on this 
recommendation? What additional workloads will this create? 

Mr. Frankel. Let me say, we obviously have spoken to the In- 
spector General as we and you well know from conversations we 
have had that we have been involved in the preparation of the Ad- 
ministration’s reauthorization bill now for several months. We ex- 
pect to address this. We are aware of the Inspector General’s rec- 
ommendations. We are considering recommendations. I think you 
can appreciate the fact that I cannot indicate to you the specifics 
of those recommendations in regard to oversight, and the specific 
suggestion made by the Inspector General at this point because we 
have not completed our own internal processes of what is going to 
be in our recommendations to the Congress. But this is something 
that we are taking very seriously and we are looking at the range 
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of options, including that one which the Inspector General has 
mentioned. 

Senator Jeffords. In your testimony, you explain that environ- 
mental streamlining and stewardship is a term for a new way of 
doing business that brings together the timely deliver of transpor- 
tation projects with the protection and enhancement of the environ- 
ment. In essence, it is the rejection of the false choice so often pre- 
sented between adding transportation capacity and protecting the 
environment. Can you give the committee an example of these false 
choices? 

Mr. Frankel. Well, I am not sure whether you are seeking a spe- 
cific project. If so, I think that is something — a specific project or 
projects — that I would like to supply subsequently to the com- 
mittee. But I think in general, the use of delay, and again someone 
mentioned this in the opening remarks maybe several times, the 
use of delay as a device to defeat a project I think is not appro- 
priate. I think that is an example, if you will, maybe false choice 
is not exactly the right term, but bad public policy. 

We need, and indeed the environmental laws, NEPA and the var- 
ious permitting and regulatory laws, are written in a way so that 
we balance investments with environmental protection and quality 
of life. I think we just have to ensure that substantive decisions are 
made. That, in and of itself, is the way these laws and public poli- 
cies are supposed to work. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Voinovich? 

Senator Voinovich. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a couple of areas I am interested in. Mr. Mead and Ms. 
Siggerud, you had an opportunity to review these agencies. I have 
been spending a lot of time in another committee on the human 
capital crisis that we have — the crisis in competence; the issue of 
having the people with the right skills and the right knowledge at 
the right places and at the right time. 

What is your observation about the capacity of the Department 
of Transportation in terms of fulfilling their role, in terms of per- 
sonnel and the people they need to get the job done? 

Mr. Mead. I think there needs to be a major change. Specifically 
in our testimony, I mentioned that today’s project requires many 
things in addition to just the engineering discipline, just like the 
profession of auditing needs more than just people with the dis- 
cipline of accountancy today. The Federal Highway Administration, 
for example, I think they need to develop some skills in the finan- 
cial management area. When you are talking about multi-billion 
dollar projects; when you are going to be inviting the public to in- 
vest in projects and spend their money in a project, it is important 
that the prospectus make the appropriate disclosures, particularly 
if the Federal Government is supposed to sign-off on a finance 
plan, as they are required by law to do. 

At the Department of Transportation, they would have to make 
a concerted effort to develop a more multi-disciplined workforce in 
the Federal Highway Administration. I think they are examining 
that. That cannot be done overnight. That is why I would suggest 
that as an interim measure, at least, and on a selected basis you 
contract out some of those reviews so you can secure that talent in 
that fashion. 
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Ms. Siggerud. Senator Voinovich, we report to the new Congress 
every 2 years in what we call our performance and accountability 
series on each cabinet-level department. We will be including in 
that report this year a very similar message to what Ken just out- 
lined. There is a human capital crisis in the Department of Trans- 
portation and within the highway community in general. We will 
point out that the engineering profession, while it has been very 
important in developing the highways in this country, has not nec- 
essarily set up the use of technology, the kind of public outreach 
and environmental analysis that is needed, as well as the financial 
management issues that Ken mentioned. 

We will be pointing out that this is an issue both for the Federal 
Highway Administration and also at State and local transportation 
agencies as well, and there is a need to look at that issue. 

Senator Voinovich. I had asked the Department of Transpor- 
tation, and I am going to write to your people over there, I want 
to see in the next couple of months your plan to re-shape the work- 
force of the Department of Transportation. I know that the Admin- 
istration has asked agencies to do it. Mr. Chairman, I think we 
should insist upon finding out from them where their problems are, 
what they are going to do to re-shape, what they are going to do 
to bring on the people that can get the job done. 

This issue was ignored by Congress and it has been ignored by 
Administrations. Until we deal with this personnel problem, a lot 
of the problems that we are talking about here are not going to get 
taken care of. 

The second area that I am concerned about is that we are talking 
about changing rules, changing regulations. We are going to be 
hearing later on from some people out in Oregon and others, where 
things have really worked out quite well. I am really interested in 
getting back — we are going to be working on this legislation — but 
getting back on just what changes really need to be made. You 
have got projects where you have been able to get the job done. My 
experience as a manager is if you get the right people with the 
right interpersonal skills at the table, you can get the job done. 

Now, the issue is, what rules are standing in the way? If you 
have got these people that have got this right attitude toward 
things and have moved projects along, to ask them, what are the 
regs that if they were changed would have helped expedite the 
process even more? OK. I want to know, what are those. No. 2, are 
there laws that are in place that have stood in the way, or stand 
in the way of our moving forward? Gee, if we could have got this, 
we could have gotten that. Boy, things would have been even 
smoother. 

Last but not least, the issue of role models. What are the role 
models? I would like an around the country — particularly projects 
that deal with some really sensitive environmental concerns. I am 
sure that some of the people here today are interested about the 
environment. Are we going to sacrifice the environment on the 
altar of expediting highway projects? I would like to know where 
we have had some very sensitive projects and where they have 
moved along in a smooth fashion, so that we have the best informa- 
tion we can have when we are putting together legislation to deal 
in this particular area. 
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Is there anything, Mr. Frankel, on your mind of a model that you 
could share with us? 

Mr. Frankel. Well, Senator, your comments are very thoughtful 
and we will obviously try to be as responsive as we can to the vari- 
ety of personnel workforce issues, as well as the rules and best 
cases. I think that is something we are trying to do, as I have indi- 
cated. I think the Executive Order advances, moves the ball for- 
ward, does not get us by any means to the end of the road. Because 
again, if you will forgive me for drawing on my experience when 
I worked at the State level, and something you certainly know far 
more about than I, but nonetheless it is people and it is tedious, 
tough work of getting people of good will. 

EPA, for example, has regulatory responsibilities. They have a 
law or laws to enforce, if you will. We need to identify what the 
issues are, but ultimately it is people of good will around a table 
on a continuing basis, tables over a long period of time, working 
out the details, trying to assure that these appropriate interests — 
advancing the economy, infrastructure investment, and environ- 
mental protection are all balanced in an appropriate way. They can 
be. That is my own experience. A couple of times there are some 
projects where it is just very difficult to achieve, but generally peo- 
ple, if they are there, and this Executive Order I think is basically 
saying not just to the technical staff, but saying to the Adminis- 
trator of EPA, to the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Secretary of Transportation — ^you have got to 
weigh-in on these projects. You have to apply the best cases. What 
have we learned here and what can we apply there? 

I might say that, and I think you would be the first to acknowl- 
edge, I am quite familiar obviously from my own background of 
some of the things done in Vermont, for example; less aware, per- 
haps, about Ohio and Oregon. But I also know that the cir- 
cumstances are different. There are different environmental laws 
which are applicable in Oregon from Connecticut, and there may 
be, while there are things we can learn in Oregon and apply else- 
where, there are also things which are unique project-by-project. 
This is tedious, tough work, and you know that from your experi- 
ence as a Governor, as the leader of a State. There really is no 
cookie cutter. There is no, as I said, silver bullet here to come up 
with an answer which is going to be the answer for all projects. 

We can, and I think you are quite right — are there particular leg- 
islative statutory issues or regulatory issues which stand in the 
way of those sorts of negotiations and dispute resolution and so 
forth, and we should dismantle those. I know this committee and 
the Congress will address those in reauthorization. We hope to be 
helpful in that process. We will have some statutory recommenda- 
tions to make, consistent with your question. But again, I want to 
emphasize that we have to learn and apply ourselves on a case-by- 
case basis. 

Senator Voinovich. I would just like to make one last comment, 
and that is this. Mr. Chairman, I would like to see us expedite this 
issue and get it over with before we get into the whole rest of the 
reauthorization of TEA-21. This has been around here for too long 
and it is too important to just say, well, we are going to wait 
around, because we will add another 3 years. 
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The last thing, my advice to you would be, if the President is 
going to do an Executive Order and pick out the projects, what I 
would do is I would get the people involved in those projects from 
the States to sit down with the people from Vermont and Oregon 
and have a seminar for them for a couple of days; have them come 
in and talk to these people about what they did locally to get the 
job done. Because I don’t care what you do with the heads of all 
these Federal agencies, it happens on the — ^you know, where the 
rubber meets the road, with the people that are involved. If they 
can get together and hear from other people and say, hey, this is 
the way we got the job done, I think you are going to get much far- 
ther ahead than if you try to do this from the top down. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Frankel. Senator, I think that is a very good suggestion. A 
lot of that has been going on, but we need to do more of that, and 
thank you for the suggestion. 

Mr. Mead. I think you are onto something, too, about the best 
practices in these projects. This transcends just the environmental 
issue — 1-15 in Utah, brought in on time; 1-40, which was the 
bridge collapse that was recently done — that was done on time; Al- 
ameda Corridor in California; and I think even the Central Artery 
in Boston today stands as some testament to the wisdom of Con- 
gress in establishing the finance plan. Some people may find that 
is a strange comment for the Inspector General from the DOT to 
make, but I think it is true. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Senator Corzine? 

Senator Corzine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate you 
holding these hearings. They are very informative and one that im- 
pacts all of us in our local communities. 

I have a statement that I would like to submit for the record, if 
that is OK. 

Senator Jeffords. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Corzine follows:] 

Senator Corzine. I am curious why when only 3 percent of all 
the federally funded projects are being held up, according to this 
GAO study and testimony, by environmental issues, why we are 
not doing some of the things that Senator Voinovich is talking 
about. It seems to me that a lot of these major projects, there are 
issues that are far more impacting on the length of time it takes. 
Isn’t that making the case of working on best practices in the plan- 
ning area, and best practices in the design area, and dealing with, 
I think you used the word “concurrent” efforts with regard to all 
of these various phases of development with regard to projects. 
Why are we singling out environmental stewardship — if you would 
speak to that; any of you, but certainly Mr. Frankel, since the De- 
partment of Transportation is working on it. Can you give me some 
understanding of why that is the focus of expediting this process, 
streamlining this process, relative to, at least from this testimony, 
a four to 5 year planning process for a major project. 

Mr. Frankel. Senator, first of all as I indicated in my remarks, 
there are other issues. By no means is the environmental review 
and permitting process the only factor that impacts the timing of 
a project. I suppose our comments in the Executive Order were ad- 
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dressed to environmental streamlining and stewardship because 
that was the subject of section 1309, and it was an important ac- 
tion, in my mind, for the President and the Administration to take 
as not fulfilling, but moving forward, being responsive to the man- 
date of that section of TEA-21. 

As I indicated in my remarks, we hoped — we want to make sure, 
I think it is very important that Federal law not in any way inhibit 
States from innovating. The issue of bidding, procurement, which 
also is a very — the contracting process itself, which is a very impor- 
tant factor in project initiation, is primarily, as you well know, an 
issue of State law, but we need to make sure that Federal law does 
not inhibit States from taking innovations. Again, the application 
of best cases — that is going on within the Department. I think we 
need to advance that. 

I might say, incidentally, the 3 percent figure — actually the 3 
percent figure is of transportation projects which are subject to 
EIS’s. It is not even 3 percent are subject to delays, because a lot 
of those projects move forward. There is a certain time require- 
ment, but nonetheless are not unnecessarily or inappropriately de- 
layed, but it is a factor. We single it out here. The Executive Order 
does really because we thought it was, and it is important that we 
be responsive to the mandate that the Congress established, and 
the leadership of many members of this committee, and contained 
in section 1309 of TEA-21. 

Senator Corzine. Well, I would just make the comment that I 
identify with the kinds of managerial issues, if you will, that I 
think Senator Voinovich is talking about, being accountability 
issues, being at least as significant in the delaying process by most 
analysis that I have seen, as opposed to singling out environmental 
issues, which seem to be the whipping boy of why this is a slower 
process than people expect in the political realm. I question wheth- 
er that is where we ought to be directing our efforts, or whether 
we ought to be directing our efforts toward the managerial and ac- 
countability issues that bring delivery. It certainly has a lot of im- 
pact with regard to how State and Federal authorities work with 
each other. So much of this is done at the State level, so looking 
at best practices that are being accomplished in the State, I encour- 
age and I think the chairman is working in that area. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Warner? 

Senator Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and colleagues. I am 
pleased to join in this very important hearing. I am just going to 
make a few personal observations, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Go right ahead. 

Senator Warner. I would start off by saying with all due respect 
to my long-time friend and chairman, I am going to part with you 
and associate myself with Mr. Baucus and others this morning who 
spoke with regard to the need for legislation. Roughly 16-plus years 
I have been on this committee. It has been a great pleasure and 
an honor to serve on it. I went through the 1991 ISTEA, in which 
we made a reference to this subject — 1 noted, just a reference. And 
then in 1996, 1997, I was privileged to be chairman of the sub- 
committee, and in that bill, we put in provisions in that bill. But 
here we are today still looking at the same subject, and with all 
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due respect to a very distinguished President, I feel it is time that 
the matter has to he codified, and we will be working with those 
colleagues to do so. 

I just wish to inform the chair of that. 

Senator Jeffords. I appreciate that. 

Senator Warner. And to show you the intensity of my feeling on 
this subject, I am up for reelection. Now, that is not any great mo- 
ment to anybody sitting in this room, but on the referendum in two 
major geographic areas of my State, in Northern Virginia and Tide- 
water, is a very simple authorization to raise taxes on the citi- 
zens — got that? — raise taxes for transportation needs. Most skilled 
politicians, which I am not, would learn how to duck and run from 
that. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Warner. But I feel I have an obligation to tell my con- 
stituents, since I am going to vote on one of those ballots for that 
referendum item, I am going to vote for it. Now, not too many, par- 
ticularly who pride themselves as conservative Republicans, vote to 
raise taxes, and particularly in the year in which you are seeking 
reelection to the Senate. But that is the intensity with which I feel 
on this issue of transportation, my constituents are just plain 
weary of waiting year after year after year after year to see that 
these programs materialize, combining most often State and Fed- 
eral funds. So the time has arrived to codify this and I will work 
to do so. Whether I will be here next year remains to be seen, but 
I will cast that vote. 

I thank the chair. 

Senator Jeffords. I think there is no one that can do so with 
less fear of retribution than you. Senator. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Warner. Well spoken. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. I want to thank the panel. We will now move 
on to our next panel. 

I want to welcome our second panel. This is an important hear- 
ing and I really look forward to this panel and your participation. 
I will introduce each of the witnesses and ask for their statement. 
The first witness is the Honorable Carol Murray, Commissioner in 
the New Hampshire Department of Transportation, from Concord, 
New Hampshire. 

Ms. Murray, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CAROL MURRAY, COMMISSIONER, NEW 
HAMPSHIRE DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION. 

Ms. Murray. Good morning, and thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. As wonderful as Washington is, I think you and I would 
rather be back in our respective States. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I do appreciate very 
much the opportunity to be here today, having said I would rather 
be in New Hampshire. I thank you very much to be here to talk 
about environmental streamlining. 

The subject of environmental streamlining is a very important 
and unfortunately very complex and difficult topic, one that has no 
silver bullet solution that I can identify and isolate. I can readily 
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identify the reason that I and my counterparts nationally consider 
this so significant. The public has asked the transportation agen- 
cies to provide this Nation with the mobility critical for our quality 
of life and our economic vitality. The same public also wants the 
environment preserved and protected. The only way to accomplish 
these twin goals is for transportation and environmental agencies 
to work cooperatively. 

The public looks to these agencies to implement the policy direc- 
tion provided by elected officials with an open, trusting, balanced 
and communicative spirit. But I am not convinced that the public’s 
vision or that of their elected officials is being implemented very 
well by the agencies involved. The concept of environmental 
streamlining was not conceived to put environmental preservation 
and enhancement as secondary or a minor interest in the develop- 
ment of transportation projects, but rather to encourage early dis- 
cussion, involvement and decisionmaking by the agencies with en- 
vironmental and transportation duties. If the public agencies could 
work to provide the best balanced project in a timely way, then the 
public’s voice will have been heard. 

Over the last two reauthorization bills. Congress set a new direc- 
tion for transportation. Transportation agencies moved into a new 
era. With some resistance, we realized that mobility for the future 
was not just highways. Choices in modes of transportation and con- 
nection between modes are now a focus. Congress also said that to 
develop the best projects for this country, the participation of local 
communities, regional planning agencies and the public must be 
encouraged and their voice heeded. The evolution in how State 
DOTs work came hard to those of us used to doing the designs by 
the book, and approaching the public with our well-designed, but 
off-the-shelf, standard highway solutions. 

What we in the transportation business have found is Congress 
was right in the direction they gave us. After a decade of increas- 
ingly successful implementation, we are believers. We are cutting 
ribbons and celebrating projects that have been developed with 
more thoughtful consideration of transportation user needs, local 
communities’ visions for their future, and in balance with the nat- 
ural and cultural environment. I do believe that over the last two 
decades, the transportation community has changed and become 
better. While I would like to say that we have got it perfect, that 
would certainly not be true. We need to continue to listen, to learn, 
and I think we are going to do that with an acceptance that was 
not there before ISTEA and what we have learned since. 

What is frustrating is the reluctance of the environmental com- 
munity to recognize this change. It is disheartening that this envi- 
ronmental community has not championed and joined in early in- 
volvement and commitment to transportation project planning. We 
have found reluctance in engaging and working toward a mobility 
solution that balances the various public needs in a fiscally respon- 
sible way. 

You have all heard about the Interstate 93 widening project in 
New Hampshire, and Senator Smith’s work to bring streamlining 
to reality. As we agree, policy level representation from the public 
regulatory agencies met as decision points were approached. Early 
agreement was reached to operate in an open, trustful and profes- 
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sional manner. This group has met numerous times over the past 
2 years, and the culmination of this work is the draft environ- 
mental impact statement which is being published as we speak. 

Then, on September 9, I received a letter from the EPA that dis- 
counts the work accomplished in the streamlining process. Primary 
reasons given were that only regulatory agencies were involved, not 
private environmental groups, and the 18 communities that may 
experience secondary growth, even though they are directly not on 
the Interstate. This letter came despite over four dozen public 
meetings that have been held as this project develops, with all 
these meetings publicly noticed well in advance and individual no- 
tices sent to those specific environmental groups. 

The project impacts an estimated 70 acres of wetland over 19 
miles of widening of an existing Interstate highway. Our proposed 
mitigation includes 650 acres of land purchased and wetland cre- 
ation, at an estimated cost of $15 million, plus a $3 million tech- 
nical assistance program for local communities to assist in devel- 
oping local land-use regulations that reflect their future vision for 
their community. The proposed mitigation package was severely 
criticized in the letter from EPA because, and this is a quote, 
“While of importance to the towns, it does not have high ecological 
value.” The EPA letter further states, and again I quote, “Current 
State and Eederal wetland regulations and typical zoning rules 
have generally not been effective.” 

While the debate about local. State and Eederal roles in land-use 
transportation and secondary impacts is a really engaging debate, 
I believe that is a public policy decision that Congress, State legis- 
latures, municipalities and the public should decide, not govern- 
mental employees, particularly those far removed from the project 
area. The EPA submits that a mitigation package of approximately 
2,300 acres at a cost of upwards of $50 million is needed. The rea- 
son cited is secondary impacts that may occur due to the project, 
not the direct impacts, which they even agree are a relatively 
minor consequence. 

Additionally, to their way of thinking, the highway widening 
should include concurrent construction of transit options beyond 
what we have already planned — enhanced bus service and poten- 
tial rail being provided for in the project. 

All of these proposed environmental mitigation elements are, I 
think, good things. But the fundamental question is whether or not 
it is the responsibility of this transportation project to pay for all 
of them. In fact, because New Hampshire has done a very good job 
in providing a high quality of life in all arenas, including environ- 
mental protection, mobility and economic vitality, people will come 
to New Hampshire with or without that Interstate being widened. 

Why do we need environmental streamlining? Because all agency 
implementers of elected officials’ laws need to work together effec- 
tively and in a fiscally responsible way to respond to the public’s 
needs in a balanced manner. 

The transportation agencies after ISTEA and TEA-21 learned we 
have not got the answers. The designers and builders of our Inter- 
state system achieved a wonder, but in hindsight, it might and 
probably should have been done differently. So Congress passed 
ISTEA and TEA-21, and now in 2002, it seems that the transpor- 
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tation projects, in the environmental view, are seen as a financial 
resource to implement conservation projects. Early involvement in 
all transportation project planning is needed, but additionally mu- 
tual respect for professional responsibilities, fiscal reality, and 
overall an understanding that we need to make honest decisions 
that respects the public’s will as envisioned by our elected leaders. 

The EPA letter that I mentioned states that mitigation costs 
should be up to 20 percent of the total project cost. In a time when 
we are all struggling to fund the public’s transportation mobility 
needs, a decision by a government employee to direct funding to 
non-transportation purpose seems to me inappropriate. 

What do we need to meet the public’s goal of providing mobility 
for quality of life and economic vitality, while protecting and pre- 
serving the environment? This is best achieved if the principles en- 
visioned by Congress for environmental streamlining are imple- 
mented. Above all, we need a process that includes early involve- 
ment that is consistent, truth-based, cooperative, a process that is 
streamlined, effective, balanced, and then we will get to good trans- 
portation project delivery which unfortunately is not what we are 
seeing today. 

Hopefully, the next reauthorization or sooner will produce a 
streamlined process that follows the direction of Congress and 
meets the public expectations. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee for your time. I would be happy to answer any questions. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Ms. Murray. 

Mr. Morefield? 

STATEMENT OF KENNETH MOREFIELD, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY FOR PLANNING AND ENGINEERING, FLORIDA DE- 
PARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. Morefield. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is 
my pleasure to appear before the committee today to present view 
of the Florida Department of Transportation concerning project de- 
livery and environmental stewardship. 

Section 1309 of TEA-21 has provided the impetus for State and 
Federal agencies to look for ways to improve the delivery of trans- 
portation projects, while protecting our environment. The Federal 
Highway Administration, along with the Federal Transit Adminis- 
tration, have worked with us and many other Federal, State and 
local agencies to develop a new process we call the Efficient Trans- 
portation Decision Making process, or ETDM for short. I am 
pleased to report that we are virtually finished developing the new 
process. We expect to begin full statewide implementation by July 
of next year. 

The development of this new process began in February of 2000, 
when over 20 Federal, State and local agencies met and pledged 
their support of an effort to examine how transportation decisions 
are made in Florida, and to develop an improved process. The 
multi-agency working group was then formed and met several 
times during the year. Nine task work groups worked on issues re- 
lated to implementation of the process. 

In December 2001, Federal, State and local agencies gathered at 
an executive summit and signed a memorandum of understanding 
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endorsing the ETDM process and pledging their continued support 
for full development and implementation of the process. We believe 
our ETDM process is fully responsive to the direction of section 
1309 and the National Environmental Policy Act. We have heen 
pleased to brief your committee, staff and others on our process, 
but we do not promote it as one that would fit every State. In fact, 
Florida’s environmental laws, our own mix of State and local agen- 
cies, and other differences led us to an early conclusion that the 
best way to address improved project delivery and efficient deci- 
sionmaking was with our own efforts, and not through a one-size- 
fits-all approach. Section 1309 of TEA-21 calls for change. Florida’s 
ETDM process accomplishes all the objectives in section 1309. 

The State of Florida is fortunate to have a very rich data base 
of information about our resources. We have collected that informa- 
tion at the University of Florida GeoPlan Center in Gainesville. 
This high technology digital data base tool allows direct access to 
project planning information over the Internet. It provides the 
foundation for our ETDM process and is called the Environmental 
Screening Tool. This tool enables us to perform two screenings 
which document agency and community input much earlier in our 
transportation planning process. We call these screening events the 
Planning Screen and the Programming Screen. Modification of 
project plans in response to these early screening events will en- 
able us to avoid or reduce costly changes late in the process. These 
screening events will provide information that will allow agencies 
to be engaged in the thoughtful exchange necessary to properly bal- 
ance land use, environmental protection and mobility needs. 

The primary purpose for the Planning Screen is to provide deci- 
sionmakers with better information to stage transportation im- 
provements in the Cost Feasible Long Range Transportation Plan. 
The Programming Screen provides an opportunity to identify 
project issues and the need for technical studies prior to the project 
advancing into our work program. The NEPA process begins at the 
Programming Screen with a class of action determination that 
leads to environmental documentation and construction permits. A 
fundamental premise of our process is that it builds upon earlier 
analyses, rather than reopening all issues at every step of the proc- 
ess. 

The screening events will be performed by Federal, State and 
local agencies working together as an Environmental Technical Ad- 
visory Team. We will have one team in each of our seven geo- 
graphic districts. Each team will be responsible for agency reviews 
and feedback as projects are developed. Community outreach coor- 
dinators within FDOT will seek input from affected communities 
and post the input received so that agencies are aware of commu- 
nity concerns. 

Project planning information is entered into the environmental 
screening tool by metropolitan planning organizations or by the De- 
partment for rural areas. Standardized analysis will then be per- 
formed on these planned projects, and the results are then made 
available to agencies through the Internet. All agencies will per- 
form their reviews on a coordinated time schedule, and enter the 
agency’s official comments about the impact on the resources pro- 
tected by their agency. The agency will be able to suggest changes 
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to project concepts through the feedback portion of the data base 
system. 

At the same time, opinions of the affected community are also 
posted in the feedback portion of the system. The results are visible 
to the agencies, nongovernmental organizations, and the public. 
Everyone will have access to the same information. 

In summary, Florida is about to implement a new way of doing 
business. We believe the Efficient Transportation Decision Making 
process meets the objectives of this committee as set forth in TEA- 
21. We are convinced that this new process will provide for earlier 
and concurrent agency reviews, resulting in a reduction in the time 
required to plan projects and achieve earlier permit approval. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share Florida’s approach on en- 
vironmental stewardship, and I would be pleased to answer any 
questions. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you for your statement. 

Ms. Wadhams, I welcome you here, and commend you for all the 
wonderful work you have done in Vermont. It is a pleasure to have 
you here. 

STATEMENT OF EMILY WADHAMS, STATE HISTORIC PRESER- 
VATION OFFICER, VERMONT DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING 

AND COMMUNITY AFFAIRS 

Ms. Wadhams. Thank you. Senator Jeffords. Good morning, Mr. 
Chairman, members of the committee. 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide testimony today on how 
Vermont has expedited our historic preservation reviews of trans- 
portation projects. For the record, my name is Emily Wadhams and 
I am the State Historic Preservation Officer in Vermont. 

It is an honor to be here, and I especially want to thank you. 
Senator Jeffords, for the invitation. We in Vermont have long 
looked to you as a leader in historic preservation. History is impor- 
tant to Vermonters, as you know, and you have worked hard to 
help Vermont citizens preserve our State as a special place. You 
have recognized the importance of landmarks like covered bridges 
and barns, with national legislation that helps preserve these icons 
for all Americans, and you have championed our small towns and 
village centers with your leadership on Postal Service policy that 
helps keep post offices active as vital community centers, so we 
thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Ms. Wadhams. In Vermont, my office has worked very hard with 
State and Federal transportation officials to develop a pro- 
grammatic agreement. We accomplished this in the year 2000. This 
agreement created a simplified review process under section 106 of 
the National Historic Preservation Act. As you know, section 106 
requires Federal agencies to assess the impact of their funding on 
historic and archaeological resources. Before we had this agree- 
ment, the agency of transportation would submit projects to my 
staff for review. Resolving impact issues often meant the time con- 
suming exchange of memos, telephone calls, and meetings. Like 
other States, we found that transportation safety and efficiency 
goals often collided with historic preservation goals, pitting our De- 
partment against our Agency of Transportation in battles over the 
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preservation of cultural resources. Mistrust among the parties to 
the process was common, often resulting in a blame game of who 
was at fault for delaying projects. 

I believe that we did not have much to lose by changing the way 
we did business around environmental reviews. Now, under the 
terms of our new programmatic agreement, the State Historic Pres- 
ervation Officer has delegated the review and sign-off authority to 
qualified historic preservation professionals within the Vermont 
Agency of Transportation for all State and Federal projects. After 
almost 2 years of experience with the agreement, I can report that 
the success of this approach has far exceeded our expectations. The 
first annual evaluation by the signatories of the agreement last De- 
cember proclaimed it a resounding success. Thirty other States re- 
cently requested copies of our agreement so that they can consider 
it for their jurisdictions. 

Vermont is the only State so far to have developed such a com- 
prehensive, and some might say radical solution. One could argue 
that the State Historic Preservation Office has given away control 
over projects, but I would contend that we have gained time to do 
other important preservation work. We have gained a constituency 
within our agency of transportation that we never had before. I 
also think that historic resources are being better protected. 

In the 1990’s, several things happened that set the stage for al- 
lowing us to take this step. First, my office and AOT worked to- 
gether to address historic metal truss bridges, one of the most ad- 
versarial issues that we have had to deal with. We both committed 
time and money to develop a survey, to produce a consensus bridge 
plan that prescribes treatments for over 100 bridges in our State. 
In Arlington, Vermont, for example, an obsolete metal truss bridge 
next to a fishing access on the famed Batten Kill trout stream is 
now a fishing platform accessible for people with disabilities. This 
is one of many useful and historic bridges that would have been de- 
molished without this bridge program. 

Another collaborative effort occurred about the same time, a 
project sanctioned by the passage of ISTEA in 1991, the develop- 
ment of the new Vermont Design Standards. The standards allow 
for more creativity and flexibility in designing transportation 
projects and increased community input early in the planning proc- 
ess. One of the first beneficiaries of the Standards was the town 
of Underhill, where citizens fought for and won a so-called “foot- 
print” replacement bridge — a bridge that matched the dimensions 
of the old bridge, as well as the small scale of the community. So 
with ISTEA and TEA-21 encouraging departments of transpor- 
tation to look beyond the pavement; and with the new relationship 
we had developed in creating the bridge program and the design 
standards, there was an increased level of trust between my office 
and the Agency of Transportation. This trust allowed us to take the 
leap of faith needed to write the comprehensive programmatic 
agreement. 

A critical step was working together with them on the manual 
of procedures that we were going to follow. We negotiated the list 
of activities that are exempt from any kind of review. We found a 
way for the SHPO to be kept informed and to intercede if nec- 
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essary, and we defined an annual reporting and amendment proc- 
ess. 

The key to our success was really our Agency of Transportation’s 
willingness to take its responsibility toward historic preservation 
seriously. Now, resource stewardship is more naturally integrated 
into the Agency’s thinking in the very earliest stages of planning 
projects, not as an afterthought or a burden. In the past when pres- 
ervation issues came up, as you have heard before, it was often late 
in the process, making it very difficult and expensive to make 
changes. 

The programmatic agreement has reduced delays in the review 
process dramatically. It has increased and improved the quality of 
public involvement and public education. It has increased inter- 
agency cooperation on non-regulatory projects in ways that benefit 
Vermonters. For example, our AOT now sponsors our annual state- 
wide historic preservation conference, and our Vermont archaeology 
month. And AOT has now begun on their own initiative to develop 
projects like a railroad depot initiative to rehab the State-owned 
railroad stations. This probably would not have happened without 
this new consideration of historic resource protection in their day- 
to-day activities. 

There has been much discussion recently about problems with 
section 4(f) of the Department of Transportation Act, and I felt I 
needed to put in a word in about this. Section 4(f) prohibits the use 
of historic sites on public lands unless there is no prudent and fea- 
sible alternative. It is viewed by some as being rigid and cum- 
bersome, and sometimes results in solutions that do not make 
sense, especially with smaller projects. In Vermont, 4(f) has not 
been an issue because AOT’s historic preservation staff flags ad- 
verse affects early on in the planning process and addresses them 
at this stage. Almost everyone who works with 4(f) agrees that im- 
provements to the process could and should be made, but changing 
the statute is, in my opinion, unnecessary and would weaken the 
protection in the law. 

The success of the Vermont example to expedite reviews under 
106 can be applied to improving the 4(D process. As we learned, 
willing partners, committed to making the process work, can come 
up with good solutions. We have demonstrated that with a collabo- 
rative approach, everyone wins. Projects get built faster. Resources 
get protected, and the public is better served. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Ms. Wadhams, for an excellent 
statement. We really appreciate the work you are doing. Vermont 
probably has the most difficult time because the whole State is his- 
toric. 

Ms. Wadhams. Exactly, exactly. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. Our next witness is Vice President of High- 
ways Programs for Parsons Brinckerhoff, Hal Kassoff of Wash- 
in^on, DC. Please proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF HAL KASSOFF, VICE PRESIDENT OF HIGHWAY 

PROGRAMS FOR PARSONS BRINCKERHOFF, WASHINGTON, 

D.C. 

Mr. Kassoff. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, good 
morning. My name is Hal Kassoff. I am Vice President with the 
consulting engineering firm of Parsons Brinckerhoff. This morning 
I am representing the 5,800 member firms of the American Council 
of Engineering Companies, where I chair the Transportation Sub- 
committee on Environmental Streamlining. I am also co-chair of 
the Planning and Environmental Working Group for the American 
Road and Transportation Builders Association’s Reauthorization 
Task Force. 

Let me just add as an aside, it is a pleasure to sit between two 
success stories — one that you have just heard and one that you are 
about to hear. If these successes were typical of what was hap- 
pening across the land, much of my testimony would not be nec- 
essary. 

Expediting project delivery is one of the premier issues for mem- 
bers of the transportation community. And those who are experi- 
enced in delivering surface transportation projects will agree that 
the most difficult and time-consuming challenge involves coping 
with what has too often become an overly arduous and time-con- 
suming environmental review process. 

Recently, those who oppose streamlining this process have begun 
to argue that environmental factors are not the significant cause of 
project delay; that funding constraints and mismanagement are the 
real problems. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid these arguments are a 
distortion of the reality that I have known for the last 23 years 
working with the project development process across this country 
in both the public and private sectors. 

In his testimony before this committee on April 29, 1999, Mr. 
Roy Kienitz, the then-Executive Director of the Surface Transpor- 
tation Policy Project, said, and I quote, “In the struggle between 
the proponents and opponents of a controversial project, the best 
that an opponent can hope for is to delay things until the pro- 
ponents change their minds or tire of the fight. It is the only option 
they have, and so they use it.” 

Mr. Kienitz went on to say, and I quote, “There is no good reason 
for Federal approval to take years if there are no major disagree- 
ments over the project being proposed. These delays are the most 
needless of all and are the easiest ones to attack,” end of quote. Mr. 
Chairman, this refreshing observation by Mr. Kienitz underscores 
the fact that the process needs to be fixed. A recent study by 
FHWA found that in the 1970’s, the average time for completion 
of environmental impact statements was 2.2 years, and this time 
period doubled to 4.4 years in the 1980’s, moved further to an aver- 
age of 5 years in the 1990’s. Also, the average time grew by nearly 
two additional years when either section 404 wetland permit issues 
or section 4(f) issues were involved. 

Now, we have heard about the 3 percent EIS’s. Let’s look at the 
97 percent environmental assessments and categorical exclusions. 
Another recent study under the National Cooperative Highway Re- 
search Program reported on a survey of well over 30 States who 
described their experiences with delays in satisfying environmental 
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requirements for smaller, simpler projects. According to this report, 
63 percent of all DOTs responding to the survey experienced envi- 
ronmental processing delays with preparation of these categorical 
exclusions, CEs, and 81 percent reported similar delays involving 
environmental assessments, or EAs. These delays triple average 
environmental review times from about 8 months to just under 2 
years for the CEs and more than double these time periods, from 
under 1.5 years to about 3.5 years for the EAs. 

Now, some Departments of Transportation have actually ex- 
tended their schedules to reflect these extremely long durations. 
Unfortunately, this can then give the misimpression that the envi- 
ronmental process is not causing needless delay, because the sched- 
ules have been lengthened. Other DOTs will simply not allocate 
funds to projects until environmental requirements have been 
cleared, in order to avoid tying up and then delaying the use of 
critically important financial resources. 

In an ironic twist, environmental activists can then claim that 
such projects are being delayed not by environmental require- 
ments, but by funding constraints, when in fact the opposite is 
often the case. 

Mr. Chairman, ten national environmental organizations recently 
joined in releasing a one-page document, and there are copies in 
this room, entitled Expediting Project Delivery Without Sacrificing 
Environmental Protection. While exception could be taken with a 
number of specific points in the paper, the overall title is right on 
the mark. In fact, we are not aware of anyone in the transportation 
community who would argue that environmental protection should 
be sacrificed in order to expedite the project deliver process. You 
heard this from Carol Murray. We have gotten the message. This 
issue is no about weakening environmental protection. The issue is 
about implementing an improved process that expedites project de- 
livery without sacrificing environmental protection. 

We believe that section 1309 needs a legislative booster shot in 
the form of a carefully balanced approach that reflects three basic 
components — the first, clarify expectations of both transportation 
and environmental agencies; second, transform specific processes; 
and third, hold both transportation and environmental agencies ac- 
countable for achieving positive results. 

Mr. Chairman, time does not permit us to talk about the entire 
list of specific measures which we are urging this committee to 
support through legislation. They are spelled out in our written 
statement, which is submitted for the record. I am about to close. 
They cover a variety of areas, including some you have heard — 
streamlining, planning rules, as well as environment, 4{f) reform, 
delegation of authority. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, the need for fixing the environmental 
review and approval process is unfortunately very real. The prob- 
lem has been building for decades. Solutions are needed now, or ur- 
gently needed projects will continue to be bogged down. The results 
will be lives lost, a weakened economy, less time with our families, 
fuel wasted, expensive and undependable delivery of freight, and 
increased air pollution. On behalf of the transportation community, 
we urge the committee to support legislation that will address the 
problem in a meaningful and effective way. 
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Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hales is the Transit Planning Principal, HDR, Inc., of Port- 
land, Oregon. Out to Oregon we go. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES HALES, TRANSIT PLANNING 
PRINCIPAL, HDR, INC. 

Mr. Hales. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is an honor to be here. 

I am Charlie Hales and I am with HDR in Portland. When I was 
first contacted about testifying here at the committee, I was a little 
apprehensive because I knew you would hear from a variety of ex- 
perts, as you have this morning, including my colleague, Mr. 
Kassoff. I am not one of those experts in terms of the laws and the 
regulations and their specifics, but I am a practitioner because I 
served for 10 years on the Portland City Council as an elected 
Commissioner in charge of transportation and planning. I think my 
story and our community’s story is, I hope, helpful to your com- 
mittee as an example. 

I want to frame that story, really, in two paradoxes. First, I have 
during my entire political career enjoyed strong support from envi- 
ronmental organizations and that alliance continues today. And yet 
in all three of my campaigns for public office, most of my financial 
support came from real estate developers. The other paradox is 
that our city and our State is loaded with environmentalists. We 
have lots of trees and lots of tree buggers. And our city is awash 
in neighborhood associations. We have 100 of them, and in some 
people’s minds to make that even more bizarre, we actually fund 
them to provide them staff support. If there was ever a recipe for 
paralysis, we should be it. And yet Portland boomed in the 1990’s, 
and I was involved in the construction of over $2 billion worth of 
infrastructure, including highway widening projects. We have 
grown and grown well. Money magazine calls us the most livable 
city in America. 

So how is this possible? How is it possible that we have grown 
this way, and during that process, by the way, in almost no case, 
in almost no case, have major transportation projects been held up 
by appeals or multiple trips through the NEPA process, and a simi- 
lar story is true for private development. Almost all projects are ap- 
proved at the permit counter. 

I believe the answer to that question and the resolution of those 
paradoxes is that in our State, smart growth is not just a turn of 
phrase. It is a way of life. In applying that philosophy to these 
projects, we have really found three principles that are consistent 
all the way across the board. First, public works projects are 
placemakers. This is true whether the project is a highway or a 
transit line or a park or a community center. When you build a 
public works project, a freeway interchange, a light rail line, you 
exert a massive influence on the character and the destiny of the 
place. Suburban sprawl results from the compartmentalized, rather 
than integrated approach to this question. Designing projects which 
support the place is the only prudent investment strategy for public 
funds. The alternative strategy, and one which is far too common, 
is building public works projects and then letting the place develop 
spontaneously. 
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Second, land use planning must lead project engineering. We be- 
lieve the purpose and need section of NEPA is just applied common 
sense. We need to honestly consider all the alternatives and their 
side-effects, and that failure to do this is expensive. We think that 
transportation investments that serve a well thought-out plan pay 
dividends. My company summarizes this integrated approach in 
three words: community, mobility and environment. It is sound 
public policy to respect all three. 

The third principle: bring all stakeholders and all points of view 
to the table. As I mentioned, I build a lot of infrastructure. For 
those projects to succeed, all who have a stake in them must be ap- 
propriately involved early on. An open, inclusive process consid- 
ering all the issues involved in a major project is legally, pragmati- 
cally and politically required. 

Portland believes that the best way to, quote, “streamline 
NEPA,” end quote, is to go through the planning process right and 
the first time. A sustained commitment to comprehensive land use 
planning integrates these requirements and addresses the concerns 
of Federal, State and local agencies and communities in our plans 
and projects. We get to “yes” in that environment, even in a city 
with an endangered species swimming through our downtown. 

We have taken this coordination and public involvement and al- 
ternative analysis instructions from you seriously and put it into 
our practices. We do not believe because of that incorporation of 
this philosophy into our approach that environmental review needs 
to hold up projects, or add significantly to their costs. That is im- 
portant in my State. If Oregonians are green, they are also tight. 
We do not like to spend money and are almost as serious about 
that as Vermonters, I suspect. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Hales. We think that done right and expeditiously, environ- 
mental review reduces interagency conflict. The Oregon DOT, like 
most State DOTs, is still primarily a road and highway organiza- 
tion, but our ODOT staff has incorporated this planning-based ap- 
proach into their work. They, in return, expect counties and mu- 
nicipalities to work cooperatively with them. 

I do not think it is possible to mandate cooperation or consensus 
or trust. So trying to push projects forward by arbitrary time limits 
or curtailing public or judicial review or limiting consideration of 
alternatives or determinations of the project’s purpose and need — 
I do not think those are going to work. I think in a complex envi- 
ronment like the design and permitting of major public works 
projects, cooperation, consensus and trust are necessities. Our ex- 
perience is that if local citizens participate in the planning process 
and have a clear buy-in and responsibility for commitment, there 
are few lawsuits and few appeals and few challenges. The plan is 
the community’s plan. 

I should also emphasize, because Portland gets bandied about as 
this example, maybe too much, that one does not need to adopt 
Portland’s approach. You do not have to clone Portland in the rest 
of the country in order for this approach to be effective. Portland 
is not a charming abnormality, but we get projects built by embrac- 
ing smart growth. There are lots of ways to do that, and that is 
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the message that I hope other communities will heed in making 
these laws work. 

To sum up, I believe that a community which first engages in 
real, comprehensive and sustained land use planning and which 
makes infrastructure decisions subordinate to and consistent with 
that plan, and conducts a genuine and genuinely open process of 
alternatives analysis, not only gets through environmental review 
with a minimum of difficulty, the people in that community own 
the results of that process and they get to live in a better place. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. I have enjoyed working with Or- 
egon for over 30 years now, I think, since we did away with bill- 
boards and beverage container laws and all those kind of things. 
So it is pleasure to have you here to testify. 

Now, I turn to questions. Trust, Ms. Wadhams — Emily — trust 
seems to be the key in your successful interactions with the 
Vermont Agency of Transportation. What would you say are things 
that other States can do to build trust between the State Transpor- 
tation Agency and the State Historic Preservation Office? 

Ms. Wadhams. That is a good question. I think you could do it 
the way we did, by having specific projects that we worked on, like 
our bridge project and our Vermont Design Standards Project, that 
were a collaborative effort. So people from the Agency of Transpor- 
tation and the Division for Historic Preservation got to work to- 
gether on projects with common goals. That was one thing that got 
us to the point where we had enough trust. 

But I think another really critical part of it was the leadership 
at both the Agency of Transportation and at the Division for His- 
toric Preservation. As a matter of fact, in the early 1990’s, Jeff 
Squires, who now is on your staff here, worked for the Agency of 
Transportation as a planner, and then was the Deputy Secretary. 
That was the same time that ISTEA was coming in, and there was 
a cultural shift that began to happen at the Agency of Transpor- 
tation. A lot of it I give Jeff credit for. Instead of having an engi- 
neer-based approach to create roads for “happy cars,” as we like to 
call them, it was really an approach that looked at people in com- 
munities and what they wanted. The leadership at the Agency of 
Transportation insisted that it happen. Plus, the Federal regula- 
tion — ISTEA and the enhancements program — really helped. 

On my side, I found there was great mistrust on the part of my 
staff about “letting the fox guard the hen house.” — (we cannot give 
up authority to review these projects to AOT. They are building the 
roads; they are going to be the ones that are tearing down the his- 
toric resources.) My sense was, it is the Federal agencies’ responsi- 
bility delegated to the States, to comply with section 106 and to re- 
view and evaluate historic resources. It is by law their responsi- 
bility. They have trained professionals on staff who have the same 
skills that we have. Give them the opportunity to prove that they 
will do a good job. If it does not work, we can stop. We can termi- 
nate the agreement. 

I really had to pull my own staff into this reluctantly, and I 
think they have also been surprised by how well it has worked. It 
is the leadership saying, we can do this, we can cooperate, much 
as you have in Oregon. 
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I think a third thing that you could do at the Federal level that 
might help us, (and I have to put in a plug here for more resources 
for historic preservation offices — I am the historic preservation offi- 
cer — is the Historic Preservation Fund. Federal funds (over ap- 
proximately 60 percent of our office expenses) have been level-fund- 
ed at best over the last 30 years. As a matter of fact, while our 
mandated responsibilities have increased, we have seen our dollars 
decrease in real-dollar value. What we would like to be able to do, 
is what Florida has done a very up-to-date data base and Internet- 
based survey. We in Vermont do not have that and a lot of States 
are in the same position that we are. If we could create the infra- 
structure for good decisionmaking, do good surveys, update the 
ones that we have, get good data bases, do good public education — 
do that part of our job, then we can make better decisions. We can 
give the information to the Agency of Transportation. They do not 
have to go out and do a survey every time they have a project. I 
think that would give the State Historic Preservation Offices the 
confidence that they were doing their job; they had the resources 
to provide information. Bring us into the 21st century with our 
technology, because many States are not there. 

So that is another thing that I think the Federal Government 
could do, either by earmarking transportation dollars for historic 
preservation offices, since we do work so closely together, to make 
sure we provide the transportation offices with the tools they need 
to do their work. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Morefield, do you have a comment to 
make on Ms. Wadhams’ statement? 

Mr. Morefield. Overall on the historical process, I think in Flor- 
ida we would love to work together, and I think we are moving to- 
ward that way on that particular activity through what we are 
doing with our streamlining process. I think some of the issues that 
we see is the 106 process being historic, and then having to go back 
through again the same type of a process because of the 4(f) re- 
quirements of the USDOT. 

So I think there are some efficiencies if we can do it one time 
would be good. As she related to our data base, I think that that 
particular issue is going to be key to our process. Is it going to 
work? We have got a program. We have got the Internet-based sys- 
tem. We are going to have timeframes for agencies to put into their 
portion of the file, their comments. I think it is going to behoove 
the Department of Transportation to make sure this process is 
going to work, that we listen. We read those comments. We actu- 
ally meet with those folks when they have valid comments, and 
that we actually make some changes in the process. 

It is not going to work if we just gather comments and then, like 
the old highway and bridge companies or agencies of the past, we 
are the Department of Transportation, we need to take into ac- 
count those, work with those that have comments, and make sure 
that we do in fact change the projects so that when we get to the 
NEPA process, we have identified those issues that need to go 
through the formal process. Once we do that, hopefully the NEPA 
process, instead of taking 5 years will take something less because 
we have narrowed it down to those few critical issues. 
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So it behooves the Department of Transportation, who has got 
the overall responsibility, to make sure that we do something with 
these comments now that we are going to have them, on a timely 
basis. 

Senator Jeffords. I am afraid we are going to have to end in 
about 15-20 minutes, so I am going to ask one question and have 
your comments on the panel. 

Section 1309 of TEA-21 was Congress’ attempt to focus public 
policy toward improved transportation decisions, while still pro- 
tecting and enhancing the environment. It directed the Department 
of Transportation to work with the Federal resource agencies to im- 
prove the environmental decisionmaking process. As practitioners 
from the State and local governments and the private sector, what 
programs and policies developed by DOT have been most success- 
ful, and where can further improvements be made? 

Anybody want to start? Mr. Hales, go right ahead. 

Mr. Hales. One of the programs that I think is working particu- 
larly well because it does recognize — I know talking about land use 
here in the Senate and in the Congress is problematical, having a 
lot of people running and screaming from the room saying it is a 
local issue, but the ETA has recognized that unless a transit 
project really carries out a local land use plan, it is unlikely to ex- 
ceed its ridership estimates. Unlike a highway project, obviously a 
transit project is better and better if more people are using it. 

So in their new-starts criteria, which guide their selection of 
those projects for funding, they have incorporated in those criteria 
a land use criteria, as well as ones about ridership and cost-per- 
mile and so on. I think that merits-based approach, that naturally 
involves other agencies because the ETA, after all, is not in the 
land use planning business; tends to bring the other parties to the 
table and tends to assure that the projects that get funded are the 
ones that really do multi-objective, do accomplish multiple objec- 
tives, rather than simply the transportation objective. So I would 
commend those new-starts criteria as an example of how an agency 
can put those provisions into practice. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Kassoff? 

Mr. Kassoff. I think ironically the area I would say has been 
most successful is one which the environmental community cites as 
an area that would be in the greatest jeopardy if streamlining were 
implemented, and that is the area of public involvement. Through 
ISTEA, which transformed the philosophical basis, the philo- 
sophical approach to transportation planning, and TEA-21, which 
kept that philosophy intact, you have public involvement in the 
long-range planning process that produces area-wide plans and 
statewide plans. You have public involvement in the programming 
process that produces what is called the STPs and TIPs, which are 
the capital improvement programs. And then at the project level, 
when a project proceeds forward you have public involvement 
again. 

What transportation agencies are learning is that it can’t even 
end at the planning and environmental stage, right down through 
construction, particularly when you are impacting people with con- 
struction, that public involvement process actually helps the agen- 
cy get its job done. 
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So I think the public involvement process, while not perfect and 
there is always room for improvement, has been one of the great 
successes in this country. 

Senator Jeffords. Ms. Wadhams? 

Ms. Wadhams. I would say the enhancements program in TEA- 
21 (originally ISTEA). I mentioned this earlier, I think because it 
did really effect a cultural shift in agencies of transportation, and 
allowed them to incorporate the idea of enhancements, not just 
pavement, bridges, new highways, but ideas of community, how 
you are affecting community, and building highways not for happy 
cars, as I said, but for people and communities. I think the en- 
hancements program has been very, very successful and I would 
encourage that it be maintained and increased even. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Morefield. 

Mr. Morefield. One of the things that, not just in the environ- 
mental area, but overall the EHWA, speaking specifically about 
them, is that their delegation for more responsibilities down to the 
division level in the States — they have done that. That has been 
working out great. We have been getting answers and a lot more 
decisions made on a lot quicker basis, whether it be design issues, 
environmental issues or whatever. So I think the delegation of 
some of the decisions that heretofore had been in Washington level 
or even at the regional level, giving it to the State EHWA division 
has worked out extremely well. 

Senator Jeffords. Ms. Murray? 

Ms. Murray. There are actually a couple of things that I would 
like to cite of things that USDOT has done that have been tremen- 
dous. You heard about the TE projects. They are fabulous. I abso- 
lutely agree. Some of that is reflective of their approach these days 
to be more flexible in allowing the State DOTs to determine how 
money is spent. It no longer has to fit in very rigid rules. That in- 
creases our ability to respond to the public, to respond to the envi- 
ronment, to respond to the communities. 

Quite frankly, I think it is something that Eederal Highway, and 
certainly USDOT should be complimented for because States have 
said all along, give us the money, let us make the decision, we will 
do what is right for the States. I think that has happened. 

One program we did not talk about at all is the TCSP program. 
We have four TCSP projects that we are doing in New Hampshire, 
and if you want to talk about the ultimate public involvement at 
the community level, that is those four projects. One of them began 
3 years ago in the capital city of Concord. It is not a State DOT 
project. It is the city’s in partnership with us and in partnership 
with USDOT. The first step was community-wide envisioning. Be- 
lieve it or not, we turned out over 10,000 people in the course of 
a summer to come in and talk about, this is what Concord looks 
like today; what do you want it to look like in the year 2020? They 
were energized. They were enthusiastic. And New Hampshire has 
a long tradition of building things on the back of volunteers. Once 
again, we did it and we got their input. 

We are now moving to phase two, where we have said, OK, you 
have defined the vision, you have said what you want your neigh- 
borhoods and your villages within the city to look like. Let’s start 
moving forward and putting things on the ground. Again, the flexi- 
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bility that Federal Highway and USDOT and in fact Congress in 
creating this program gave to the States I think is a wonderful op- 
portunity to bring in those local land use discussions. But before 
I leave that project, I do want to say very quickly that as we set 
up the board of directors, for lack of a better word, that will be 
overseeing phase two, we reached out to the environmental commu- 
nity — public, private. State and Federal — and we had a Federal 
agency that has declined to participate because they do not — the 
meetings are at night, and they are too far away from home, and 
they will reserve their comments until phase two is complete and 
we move to phase three. That is so damaging to the over 10,000 
people that have been involved. 

The final thing that I would have to say with USDOT is I think 
along with the State, they got it when you told us. Congress told 
us to get out there, be more involved, be more inclusive. The flexi- 
bility that they now allow the States to make their decision on how 
their funds are spent and how they interact with the public and 
the communities is reflective of that. So there are successes. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Senator Voinovich? 

Senator Voinovich. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

This is a really important hearing today, and I really have en- 
joyed getting the different perspectives of those of you here at the 
table. 

My first questions is, would you like us to move on with this be- 
fore we wait until the end of next year and deal with the reauthor- 
ization of TEA, fresh TEA or whatever we are going to call it? 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Voinovich. Just yes or no. Is there unanimity about mov- 
ing forward with this and not waiting until the end of next year? 

Ms. Murray. If I might, Mr. Chairman, I am going to answer 
from my perspective, and certainly I can only offer my opinion. I 
think certainly from my perspective, there is a need to get on with 
this. We have talked about it, we have talked about it. We are frus- 
trating the public. Quite frankly, on the Interstate 93 project, we 
have a crash rate that is totally unacceptable. It is not unusual on 
a daily basis to have an eight to 12 car crash, with injuries, with 
bodily injuries. The air is affected. Everything in those folks’ qual- 
ity of life was affected, but above all safety. We need to get on with 
it. 

Senator Voinovich. You are just saying, get on with it. All right. 
Anybody who does not think we should get on with it? Anybody? 
Ms. Wadhams? 

Ms. Wadhams. I feel it is working in Vermont, the way we have 
approached our historic preservation reviews. I am hesitant about, 
if you mean get on with it, looking at enacting legislation to open 
up section 4(f) of the Department of Transportation Act of 1966, be- 
cause I really do feel that we have proven that you do not need leg- 
islative action to address that issue. So my only caution is there 
are some things I think with good faith effort and good leadership 
on the part of the people in the agencies of transportation. Federal 
highways, AASHTO, to really try to come up with good guidance 
or a regulatory solution, rather than a legislative solution in that 
case. I think it is hard to mandate change. 
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I think it is important to — I like the idea of looking at different 
best case examples and working on those, and finding ways to en- 
courage other States to do what you have heard about today. When 
I went to a conference in Kentucky a few months ago on transpor- 
tation and historic preservation, I was swamped with people that 
were very interested in what we were doing and how to do it and 
how did you make it work. And people have asked if I could come 
to their State, or send them information and talk about what it 
was we did. I am not sure legislation is always the answer to affect 
streamlining. I think there may be other ways, and I would be very 
hesitant to open up 4(f) to a legislative change. 

Senator Voinovich. Go ahead. Yes, Mr. Kassoff? 

Mr. Kassoff. I would like to comment on that, because first, we 
think it is essential to move on. There are many other issues in re- 
authorization, particularly funding issues, that could overwhelm 
this particular issue if we wait. 

Senator Voinovich. We ought to spend our time figuring out 
where to get the money, and the rest of it gets in the . . . 

Mr. Kassoff. And just a different perspective on 4(f) — I had the 
occasion yesterday to be in a meeting with one of Ms. Wadhams’ 
colleagues who is a State historic preservation officer, who offered 
a different perspective and one that I share, that often historic 
preservation goals are blocked as a result of 4(f) because the 4(f) 
tag is so onerous that State agencies would avoid an impact that 
a private owner could create on that same property without any 
difficulty, and there would be no mitigation. If 4(f) is looked at in 
the context of 106, you see sheer duplication and a lot of non-com- 
mon sense solutions. So I am afraid I have a different perspective 
on the 4(f) issue. 

Senator Voinovich. The thing is that what I would be interested 
in is the categorizing of these things. No. 1 is, those of you who 
have had good experiences, getting back to the question I asked the 
first panel, have there been any regulations, laws that have im- 
peded your ability to achieve what you have wanted to achieve by 
just sitting at a table and having good interpersonal skills and hav- 
ing consensus and getting everybody at the table? That is one 
thing. The second thing then becomes, what are the techniques 
that you have used — Ms. Wadhams — to bring people — now, you 
have put your historic preservation people over in the Department 
of Transportation — no? 

Ms. Wadhams. No, they have their own historic preservation 
staff in the . . . 

Senator Voinovich. OK, but they have, and they are competent 
people. In effect, you have kind of given your proxy there because 
you have the confidence that those people will do a good job and 
they are there, and that helps out. 

I think one of the things that a lot of people do not understand 
is it takes a lot of time to do these things, doesn’t it? I know it took 
us — we have a transportation track, transportation resource alloca- 
tion. It took us almost 4 years to put the standards together. Now, 
the President is looking around for priority projects. All he has to 
do is come to Ohio. We have got them. We know exactly what they 
are and we have objective standards in order to determine them, 
rather than arbitrary, so that the next Governor comes in and says. 
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“I am going to build that highway.” That took a lot of work, of get- 
ting everybody involved to agree on what the standards should be. 

So the issue then becomes, what are the best practices that you 
have put in place, Mr. Hales and Ms. Wadhams, and others, that 
facilitate that? And then the issue then is, is it the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility to have seminars, like Ms. Wadhams you 
went to one in Tennessee about historical preservation, to do that, 
to get that message out there. In other words, Mr. Chairman, we 
have to concentrate on the stuff that really impedes the process 
from going forward, but after that, it looks to me like the magic 
here in so many areas is how do people get together and do the job. 
And then the next issue, and I am going to ask you to comment 
on some of these, is like the National — I am past chairman of the 
National Governors Association, and one of the things that we cre- 
ated when I was chairman was our best practices. They wanted to 
call it the Department of Innovations, and I said I am not inter- 
ested in innovations, because many people announce innovations, 
and 5 years later nothing has happened. I want to know what has 
worked. Would it be the National Governors Association or the 
AASHTO? Somebody has got to get out there in this area, and it 
may not be the Federal Government, that is going to pull people 
together. There is enough synergy among various groups here that 
maybe they could take on that challenge. I think that might do 
more to move things ahead than the new regs and the laws. 

I will stop. Would you comment on what I have just mentioned? 

Mr. Hales. I will take a stab at that first. Senator Voinovich. 

To your first question, are there laws or Federal law that has 
really gotten in our way in the 10 years that I have been involved 
in projects in Portland. The short answer to that question is no, at 
least in terms of environmental review. Actually, the only Federal 
requirement that I can think of that really cramped our style on 
a project was that we built a new street car line in downtown Port- 
land, primarily as a development tool for a new district that we 
have created there. It is a great real estate success story, as well 
as a transportation success. That project would not have passed 
muster through the conventional FTA process because the neigh- 
borhood that it was about to serve did not exist yet, so you could 
not do a ridership estimate, and we wanted to buy vehicles from 
the Czech Republic, and therefore could not meet the U.S. content 
requirements for manufacturing. So we built that project with local 
money. So maybe that is the result the Federal Government would 
prefer, but if we want to fund those kinds of projects, some kind 
of small start or — I hate to use that overused word again — innova- 
tive projects provision in the next TEA bill I think could encourage 
those kinds of fairly quickly developed, inexpensive and very effec- 
tive projects. 

To your idea about best practices and some kind of collaborative 
effort, perhaps through the organizations involved, I think it is a 
very good idea. I think although I was involved in the National 
League of Cities and in fact was the President of my State League 
of Cities, I have not found the conventional structure of the asso- 
ciations, as good as they are, to be a good source of that kind of 
information exchange because they tend to be too insular — this pro- 
fessional association, that government association. I think some 
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kind of collaborative effort among them would really be a good idea 
and I hope we can do that. 

Senator Voinovich. Maybe I can do that because I am the only 
person in the history of the United States who was President of the 
National League of Cities and chairman of the National Governors 
Association, so maybe we can get them together and bang their 
heads and see if we can’t get them to work together on this. 

Mr. Hales. I suspect they will return your phone calls, Senator. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Morefield. If I might. Senator, on the best practices, I think 
with the Florida Department of Transportation, we try and do that 
across the board. We try to benchmark other agencies, whether it 
is a highway agency or a sister agency in-state or out of state, 
whether it is a financial issue or engineering issue. I think in this 
case, certainly I have heard enough here today that I have got 
enough ideas to go back to have our historic officer contact 
Vermont and talk about certain things. But also in benchmarking, 
I think you do also have to look at the processes. If you do not con- 
tinually look at the processes to improve the processes, I think you 
get a lot of that out when you benchmark. That means you go back 
and take a look at your processes. I think NEPA is a process; the 
4(f) is a process, and the 106 is a process. So I am not saying you 
need to go out and change it, but I think it does behoove anyone 
when you are talking about best practices to take a look at the 
processes you are best practicing, and there may be some legisla- 
tive changes and/or rule changes, because primarily the only con- 
cerns that I have noted over the years — obviously, I do not agree 
with every, with all due respect, law that Congress or our State 
legislature passed — ^but most of the problems that we have is in the 
agencies that do the implementing rules. What they put into it is 
not in the law — that gives us a lot of problems. 

Senator Voinovich. Efficient transportation decisionmaking proc- 
ess — have you done any projects yet underneath that? 

Mr. Morefield. We have got some pilot projects and everyone is 
going in the system, as I said. As of the middle of next year, we 
will have to go through this process. As we update the TIPs, we 
will be doing that. 

Senator Voinovich. One other point, if you would continue to 
comment on it — I was very disturbed that you have indicated that 
you g:ot everybody together, Ms. Murray, and that the Eederal 
agencies were not willing to sit at the table. Mr. Chairman, that 
may be a problem because if we are going to gain consensus and 
get things, it seems to me that if the community is willing to get 
together at the table, that any Eederal agencies that are involved 
ought to have representation there so that they have input in the 
beginning of the process. You thought you worked out something 
good, and they came back and said, no, we do not like this; it didn’t 
do the thing; spend $50 million, it didn’t do the thing. It seems to 
me that if they had been there initially at the time that you started 
the discussion, that probably would not have occurred — either that 
or you got it out on the table earlier and then you would have 
started talking about it, or they would have seen that there were 
some other things that were there that maybe would have satisfied 
the wetland problem. Would you comment on that? 
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Ms. Murray. Yes, Senator, that is a very good observation that 
you have made. We have monthly meetings with the resource agen- 
cies on the State and Federal level — monthly meetings where all of 
our projects as they develop are discussed. In addition to that, we 
invite all of the resource agencies to come out as we update our 10- 
year plan, which we do every 2 years as other States do. We have 
found that the response from the environmental agencies, whether 
they be regulatory or private, is minimal to those attempts. We set 
aside a fair amount of our planning money every year to do what 
we call corridor studies. As a matter of fact, we have one going on 
with Vermont and Maine, because we share a lot of things. We 
have been out in numerous public settings talking about the poten- 
tial of what is the future of Route 2. The environmental commu- 
nities have not come to those meetings. 

So we are out in the public. We are talking about engaging with 
them on land use discussions, on what their vision is for the future. 
We put all this effort into it, and we have been at that one for 
about 2.5 years. Now, if the resource agencies in turn come back 
and say, no, we do not agree with that, then I think we have se- 
verely let the public down, because they thought they were hearing 
from one voice. 

The other issue that I have seen, unfortunately, is positions that 
are taken early in a project development by a resource agency, a 
regulator, do not last to the next phase. That is, again, you talk 
about a way to waste time, if you get past a certain point, work 
on a project for 5 years, and then you hear, you did not get the pur- 
pose and need right, and you have to go back and start over — that 
frustration is huge. I do think that you highlighted a real weak- 
ness. If we are going to get out there, we are trying to improve how 
we are doing business. We need the others to engage, make deci- 
sions, stick to those decisions, and don’t revisit those decisions. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you all. It has been very helpful testi- 
mony, and this is an extremely important area as we move into the 
future to make sure we can expedite, as well as do things better. 

So thank you, and the hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:12 p.m., the committee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at the call of the chair.] 

[Additional statements submitted for the record follow:] 

Statement of Hon. Jon S. Corzine, U.S. Senator from the State of New 

Jersey 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding these continuing hearings on the reauthor- 
ization of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century — TEA-21 — and I’d 
like to join you in welcoming our witnesses. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue of expediting the completion of federally funded highway 
construction and mass transit projects is an important one. I am extremely con- 
cerned that this can often he an expensive and time-consuming process that discour- 
ages the completion of valuable road and rail projects. As someone who represents 
the most densely populated State in the Nation, I can state to the need we have 
for quick help for the traffic problems that we face. 

I want to see things go faster. I know that the witnesses appearing before the 
committee today all want to see things go faster. But we need to make sure that 
we do not turn our backs on the strides we have made in protecting the environ- 
ment over the past 30 years — on the land, in the air and in the water. 

Congress enacted streamlining provisions in TEA-21. We need to consider the ef- 
fects of these provisions within the reauthorization process. But we also need to con- 
sider the progress that is being made on the State level because it is usually State 
Departments of Transportation that are responsible for the completion of environ- 
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mental documents. I was heartened, for example, to see in a report from the Depart- 
ment of Transportation that all 50 States have adopted or initiated agreements for 
streamlining environmental review. I look forward to hearing from the witnesses 
today as to what has been accomplished and what can still be done. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion we need to focus on an inclusive process that con- 
siders the views of all stakeholders and brings them all together in an expedited 
process that does not sacrifice environmental protection. I look forward to working 
with the committee to see such an approach happen. 


Statement of Hon. Bob Smith, U.S. Senator from the State of New 

Hampshire 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and welcome to our witnesses. 

Progress on implementing the TEA-21 Environmental Streamlining provisions. 
Section 1309, has been a challenge. TEA-21 was authorized over 4 years ago, and 
implementing regulations have not yet been issued. 

On their own initiative, with support from DOT, a number of States have devel- 
oped improved project delivery and environmental management systems, dem- 
onstrating that Section 1309 is not only a laudable goal but a practical reality. 

I believe we all recognize that delays in the delivery of highway projects can cause 
severe economic impact, increased congestion and accidents, and higher construction 
costs. 

In addition to the States and DOT, other Federal agencies, especially those under 
EPW jurisdiction (Corps, EPA, Fish and Wildlife Service) must do better to make 
streamlining a priority. 

So I am very pleased that President Bush issued this executive order which I be- 
lieve will make huge strides in implementing the fundamental elements of section 
1309, including: 

• Integrated review of environmental regulations or concurrent reviews; 

• Full and early participation by all relevant agencies; 

• Coordinated time schedules; and, 

• Dispute resolution procedures. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to include a copy of Executive Order ti- 
tled “Environmental Stewardship and Transportation Infrastructure Project Re- 
views,” dated September 18, in the record of this hearing. 

I would also like to acknowledge today some important work being undertaken 
by the Western Governor’s Association, and led by Governors Leavitt of Utah and 
Ktzhaber of Oregon, to reform the NEPA process. 

This effort is called “Enlibra” and being undertaken in a growing number of 
States. At the heart of “Enlibra” is a set of principles that I believe could help guide 
our effort to streamline highway project delivery and improve environmental stew- 
ardship. 

These principles provide a common-sense approach to making progress on stream- 
lining and improving our protection of the environment. 

They emphasize the need to reward results (project construction and environ- 
mental stewardship), and not red-tape process and procedures. 

They recognize the need to promote collaboration, not polarization; and the need 
to support national standards yet allow flexibility for local solutions. 

They also promote basic conservative principles of sound science and economics. 

I ask unanimous consent to include a copy of the Enlibra principles in the record 
of this hearing. 

Lastly, I’d like to make a few remarks about New Hampshire’s 1-93 highway wid- 
ening. 

The widening of 1-93 is the State’s highway priority project. It experiences daily 
rush-hour congestion and there are serious safety concerns. 

In 2000, Congress designated 1-93 a National Environmental Streamlining Pilot 
Project. 

I’d like to applaud Carol Murray and the other members of the 1-93 Board of Di- 
rectors, which was created to develop a streamlined and environmental sound 
project. 

Your efforts have led to greater trust, reduced delays, and provided for a rapid 
dispute resolution process. 

It is unfortunate, however, that U.S. EPA cannot join the other agencies in either 
a consensus or negotiated package of wetlands mitigation and continues to demand 
that DOT purchase over $60 million (dollars) worth of land for conservation. 

I do not want to see transportation projects used as a back door to fund Federal 
conservation programs. 
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This certainly appears unreasonable, and I hope today’s hearing will provide us 
guidance for how we may resolve this, and other streamlining issues. 

ENLIBRA PRINCIPLES 

• National Standards, Neighborhood Solutions — Assign Responsibilities at the 
Right Level 

NEPA is basically sound — the Act does not need to be changed. Local areas, how- 
ever, need flexibility, with accountability, to address local environmental, economic 
and social conditions. 

• Collaboration, Not Polarization — Use Collaborative Processes to Break Down 
Barriers and Find Solutions 

Increase public involvement early in the transportation planning and NEPA proc- 
ess, and close legal loopholes used for disruptive and special interest lawsuits. Col- 
laborative approaches produce longer-term solutions and save money. 

• Reward Results, Not Programs — Move to a Performance-Based System 

Eliminate unnecessary paperwork and procedures, while rewarding better ac- 
countability, environmental protection and faster transportation project delivery. 

• Science For Facts, Process for Priorities — Separate Subjective Choices from Ob- 
jective Data Gathering 

Use sound science, engineering and economics to assess the impact of transpor- 
tation projects on the environment and economy. Increase State and local use of GIS 
to provide better location information on environmental and historical resources. 

• Markets Before Mandates — Pursue Economic Incentives Whenever Appropriate 

Market incentives can encourage more cost-effective and sustainable solutions to 

the environmental impacts of transportation projects 

• Change A Heart, Change A Nation — Environmental Understanding is Crucial 

Ultimately, environmental protection depends on the transportation choices peo- 
ple make every day. Government has a role in educating people about the impact 
their transportation choices have on the environment. 

• Recognition of Benefits and Costs — Make Sure All Decisions Affecting Infra- 
structure, Development and Environment are Fully Informed 

Decisions should be guided by an assessment of the true environmental and trans- 
portation costs and benefits. These assessments, with equal consideration of non- 
qualitative factors, can illustrate the advantages of different options. 

• Solutions Transcend Political Boundaries — Use Appropriate Geographic Bound- 
aries for Environmental Problems 

Focusing on the natural boundaries, or watershed, of the transportation project 
can help insure that the full range of scientific, economic, and political factors and 
interests are taken into consideration. 


Statement of Hon. Emil H. Frankel, Assistant Secretary for Transportation 
Policy, U.S. Department of Transportation 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for this opportunity to 
discuss the issues of transportation project delivery and environmental stewardship. 

Ensuring that important transportation projects are completed as quickly as pos- 
sible is one of the top priorities for all of us at the Department of Transportation, 
as I know it is for members of this committee. Transportation system users too are 
becoming more and more frustrated with a process they perceive to be overly labo- 
rious and cumbersome. Growing congestion is fueling this frustration. This Depart- 
ment has already made great strides in the area of streamlining the project develop- 
ment process while protecting the environment, and the reauthorization of the 
Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) presents an excellent op- 
portunity to review and refine those efforts. 

There are a multitude of factors that impact the timing of project delivery, from 
the planning process to construction techniques to environmental issues. Issues con- 
fronted in one project will often vary substantially from the issues confronted in an- 
other seemingly similar project. Many problems are local in nature and thus de- 
mand local solutions. The Federal Government’s role in creating project delays is 
frequently minor, although occasionally it is not. Unfortunately, the nature and 
complexity of the issues mean that blanket solutions have proved very elusive. That 
is not to say that progress cannot be made. In fact, this Department’s expansive ef- 
forts have brought positive change. Progress has always required great efforts, and 
the area of transportation project delivery is no different. 

While this testimony will focus heavily on the environmental aspect of project de- 
livery, it is important to note that advancements have been made in streamlining 
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other aspects transportation project development. A few of those advancements are 
discussed later in the testimony. 

Environmental Streamlining 

Secretary Mineta noted to this committee back in January that one of the goals 
of the Department’s reauthorization proposal will be to increase the efficiency of our 
infrastructure while retaining environmental protections that enhance our quality 
of life. Transportation agencies realize today, more than ever, that environmental 
stewardship is a critical part of how we do business. 

Public expectations and demands for transportation solutions today, not 10 years 
from now, are understandable, given the magnitude and pervasiveness of America’s 
transportation problems. Equally understandable is the public’s desire for environ- 
mentally sensitive ways of doing business. Sometimes these two societal goals work 
in conflict. Environmental streamlining and stewardship is the term used for a new 
way of doing business that brings together the timely delivery of transportation 
projects with the protection and enhancement of the environment. In essence, it is 
a rejection of the false choice so often presented between adding transportation ca- 
pacity and protecting our environment. 

In its simplest terms, environmental streamlining consists of cooperatively estab- 
lishing realistic project development timeframes among the transportation and envi- 
ronmental agencies, and then working together cooperatively to adhere to those 
timeframes. Because major transportation projects are affected by dozens of Federal, 
State, and local environmental requirements administered by a multitude of agen- 
cies, improved interagency cooperation is critical to the success of environmental 
streamlining. 

The Department has worked extremely hard to solidify relevant interagency part- 
nerships through a series of actions that include pilot efforts, process reinvention, 
alternative dispute resolution, and a focus on performance evaluation. We can and 
will do more. 

TEA-21 

TEA-21 has also been crucial in encouraging meaningful streamlining and stew- 
ardship. The objectives of TEA-21’s streamlining section 1309 were to: expedite 
transportation project delivery; integrate review and permitting processes to identify 
key decision points and potential conflicts as early as possible; encourage full and 
early participation by all relevant agencies that must review a highway construction 
or transit project or issue a permit, license or opinion relating to the project; coordi- 
nate time schedules for agencies to act on project decisions; establish dispute resolu- 
tion procedures to address unresolved project issues; and to improve decisionmaking 
under the NEPA. 

Consistent with the mandate of Section 1309, the Department has taken a series 
of administrative actions to enhance environmental streamlining. The fiscal year 
2002 Department of Transportation Appropriations Conference Report, of November 
30, 2001, directed FHWA to report on agency streamlining efforts by January 2, 
2002. In January, we submitted a report to Congress that summarized many of the 
steps the FHWA has taken to enhance environmental streamlining: 

From 1999 to 2001, the median time for completing environmental review for 
projects requiring an Environmental Impact Statement decreased by 1 year (from 
five and a half years to four and a half years). This reflects respectable progress 
for projects that are most complex, challenging and have significant impacts. These 
constitute less than 3 percent of all federally funded surface transportation projects. 

This year, FHWA has set internal goals to continue to decrease the review time 
for all projects requiring rigorous environmental analysis. This would be accom- 
plished through negotiated project timeframes with each State DOT and FHWA di- 
vision office and consultation with review agencies. FHWA has put an Environ- 
mental Data tracking system in place to track review times on an ongoing basis. 
FWHA expects to have a solid data base within the first year. 

Fifty States have adopted initiatives for streamlining that clarify, amend, or re- 
invent the project development process. At least 24 States have focused their proc- 
ess redesign efforts on integrating planning and National Environment Policy Act 
(NEPA) activities. 

A number of these initiatives have evolved into major process reinventions that 
FHWA has supported with streamlining funds as well as technical assistance. Not 
only are environmental concerns integrated into the long range planning process, 
the processes themselves and the agency reviews and comments are conducted elec- 
tronically. This cuts review time and makes the web-based process transparent and 
accessible to the public. 
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Using TEA-21 authority, 34 States have agreed to provide personnel to State and 
Federal environmental agencies for the purposes of expediting reviews. The Depart- 
ment is very encouraged by the efforts. FHWA has now finalized guidance for using 
these arrangements, as well as documented the lessons learned for viewing by all 
States. The guidance includes a template that other States can easily adapt and 
modify for their use. 

Twenty-nine States have adopted agreements to merge the FHWA NEPA process 
and the Clean Water Act permitting process administered by the USACOE. This 
eliminates what can be a duplicative process. FHWA is working with the Corps to 
modernize merger agreements already in place and update agency policy directives 
and clarifications that will help foster new NEPA merger agreements. 

Forty-one States have created some level of delegated authority for historic re- 
sources that allows many projects to be processed quickly. This also frees up Federal 
and State resources to focus on complex issues. Vermont’s efforts in this area are 
to be commended, and their approach sets the standard nationwide. 

FHWA’s streamlining website, www.fhwa.dot.gov/environment/strmlng/index.htm, 
has proven to be a key medium for communication on these topics. It includes an 
inventory of best practices and a catalogue of State efforts and national activities. 
A new “Success Story” is featured each month, and feedback from our stakeholders 
has been very positive. Links to other key sites (e.g., AASHTO Center for Environ- 
mental Excellence) will make the website more interactive and provide access to 
very useful resources. 

Successful environmental streamlining requires fostering good working relation- 
ships across a number of organizational lines. These relationships allow for the de- 
velopment and establishment of reasonable and realistic schedules for advancing 
major projects. It is important for the Department to facilitate agreement by Federal 
agencies on timeframes for conducting reviews and granting approvals. Working to- 
gether in partnerships, combining a full range of Federal, State, and local officials 
and interest groups, will lead to reasonable ways to meet the Nation’s transpor- 
tation needs, while being good stewards of the environment. A wonderful example 
has been Senator Smith’s efforts to initiate a successful partnering model in NH 
that has fostered the examination and exploration of improved and more efficient 
approaches to mitigation while adhering to deadlines. 

Pursuant to a national memorandum of understanding signed among Federal 
agencies, DOT and other agencies have worked to further progress on a coordinated 
environmental process to expedite Federal highway and transit projects. The agen- 
cies have developed interagency action plans. We are on track for the successful im- 
plementation of our 2002 priority items adopted by the Federal Interagency groups. 
Our activities in this regard include: 

1. Securing commitments from Federal agencies to develop national templates for 
regional general permits, NEPA/404 mergers. National Historic Preservation Act of 
1966 Section 106 delegations/testing of alternative procedures. Section 4(f) pro- 
grammatic agreements, and Endangered Species Act programmatic agreements; 

2. Encouraging and supporting watershed-based approaches to environmental 
stewardship implementation/oversight through a best practices scan, and innovative 
mitigation pilots. 

3. Supporting research priorities that emphasize flexible mitigation for habitat 
connectivity. 

4. Meiximizing staff resources using cross training, interagency workshops, devel- 
opment and shared uses of data bases such as GIS maps of environmental re- 
sources, tribal interests and transportation facilities; 

5. Defining specific FHWA performance measures for streamlining and steward- 
ship. We have invited other Federal agencies to work with us to develop measures 
that demonstrate how they have aided the implementation of successful project de- 
livery. 

6. Continuing to add to our baseline studies on national timeframes for environ- 
mental reviews. A supplemental study on major projects completed from 1990-95 
is underway. This will validate our historical baseline data and help us to better 
isolate which variables may add time to the process. We are also expecting an initial 
assessment of streamlining implementation progress from both environmental and 
transportation frontline professionals some time this fall. This Gallup Organization 
managed research project will help define expectations and definitions of success 
and measures of quality. 

In addition, we are implementing actions to streamline the environmental review 
of airport projects. Secretary Mineta’s May 2001 report to Congress on the Environ- 
mental Review of Airport Improvement Projects concluded that reducing environ- 
mental delays should be addressed in areas of resource, process, product, and inter- 
agency coordination. FAA is implementing administrative initiatives outlined in the 
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report. These include establishing expert teams to expedite environmental reviews 
for critical airport capacity projects, allocating more resources to environmental re- 
views, maximizing the use of consultant resources, expanding the list of projects 
with minimal impacts that don’t need detailed environmental review, issuing guid- 
ance to streamline reviews, better interagency coordination and cooperation, and a 
guide to best practices. 

Environmental Stewardship 

When the first President Bush set a national “no-net loss” wetlands policy to stop 
a decades-long history of cumulative losses, FHWA set a target of 1.5 acres replaced 
for every acre adversely affected by highway projects. Our recent performance fig- 
ures show that we are exceeding that target by a substantial margin, providing over 
two acres of replacement wetland for every acre taken. To our knowledge, no other 
public or private entity is setting goals as ambitious as ours or is tracking their wet- 
lands performance as we are. 

To date, we have invested over $11 billion dollars to improve air quality in areas 
that do not, or did not, meet Federal air quality standards under the Congestion 
Mitigation and Air Quality Improvement Program, or CMAQ. These funds have 
furthered air quality improvement in a number of very important ways. They have 
helped to accelerate use of cleaner technologies by retrofitting, or replacing, heavily 
polluting trucks and buses. They have helped to further Intelligent Transportation 
Systems on the road and for transit, making our transportation system work better, 
smarter and cleaner. And they have helped to put in place alternatives to driving 
alone. No single source of funding has made a greater investment in clean air than 
CMAQ. 

Looking at the human environment, more money has been spent on historic pres- 
ervation from transportation funds than any other source. Historic preservation 
often leads to private investment far beyond the transportation investment. For ex- 
ample, the city of Meridian, Mississippi strategically used the $7 million rehabilita- 
tion of the Meridian, Mississippi Union Station for reuse as a multi-modal transpor- 
tation center to leverage over $10 million in private investment in the depot district. 

As we look ahead, we see a number of possible environmental stewardship oppor- 
tunities to pursue in collaboration with transportation and environmental col- 
leagues. We are providing funds and staff assistance to the new American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Transportation Officials (AASHTO) Center for Environmental 
Excellence. Working in partnership with the Federal Highway Administration 
(FHWA) and with involvement from other Federal agencies, the Center will promote 
the use of environmental management systems by transportation agencies, as a sys- 
tematic way of institutionalizing environmental stewardship. 

We have provided Texas with funds to support their streamlining efforts to de- 
velop a Geographic Information Systems (GIS) based mapping and environmental 
management system that is helping State and Federal agencies to devise the best 
protection, conservation and mitigation strategies for the entire 1,000-mile section 
of the 1-69 North American Free Trade Agreement corridor project within Texas. 
The Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) and the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers (USACOE) are consolidating their reviews and comments so that Texas 
will have just one set of comments from each agency. This action is greatly facili- 
tated by the coordination, training and development of those management efforts we 
are funding. 

We have asked FHWA division offices to help establish at least 30 exemplary eco- 
system initiatives around the country during the next 5 years. When we say “exem- 
plary,” we are looking for initiatives that raise the bar, that push the boundaries. 
Such initiatives will result in project delivery efficiencies through mitigation and 
conservation measures that are defined for regions or corridors and for which credits 
are applied to types of projects, or within specific transportation corridors. 

Endangered species habitat conservation plans fall in this category and so do 
large-scale studies of migration patterns by large mammals and ways to minimize 
conflicts between the migration of people on the highways and the migration of ani- 
mals near and across highways. FHWA is working with Alaska to advance habitat 
connectivity and GIS data Base mapping efforts that will significantly address 
human and wildlife mortality along critical habitat corridors for major freight, 
transportation and railroad corridors and effectively plan for future transportation 
improvements. 

FHWA and Federal Lands Highway offices are working with States to develop in- 
tegrated approaches to transportation and environmental planning and project de- 
velopment at the system level and supporting “context sensitive solutions” at the 
project level. Many States have embraced or are advancing these approaches. We 
will continue to facilitate the success of such endeavors. 
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Context-sensitive solutions are an effort to get all of the players to work together 
in an integrated fashion to ensure that transportation decisions are fully respectful 
of the community and the natural environment. In Montana, on US 93, the State 
Department of Transportation, Indian tribes, and local communities were able to 
come together with a context sensitive approach. Currently 26 States have some 
type of context sensitive design activities underway. 

Project Construction Innovations 

As I discussed above, aside from environmental issues, other problems can delay 
the completion of a project. Construction of a typical highway project generally takes 
from one to more than 5 years depending on the complexity, size and controversy 
of the project. Unforeseen and often uncontrollable circumstances impede construc- 
tion efficiency. There are, however, some fairly recent and significant advancements 
that have been made in the ways projects are constructed. 

Design / Build 

The most significant of these advancements is the design/build construction tech- 
nique. TEA-21 expanded and clarified the circumstances under which design/build 
projects may be advanced. At least 30 States have adopted the technique. Under the 
design/build concept, the contracting agency identifies the end result parameters 
and establishes the design criteria minimums. The prospective bidders then develop 
proposals that optimize their construction capabilities. Allowing the project design 
to be tailored to a contractor’s advantage provides flexibility to compensate for cost 
increases in one area through efficiencies in another. This concept allows the con- 
tractor to optimize his work force, equipment and scheduling. 

However, along with the increased flexibility, the contractor must also assume 
greater responsibility and risk. Because both design and construction are performed 
under the same contract, delays related to design error claims are eliminated, and 
the potential for other types of claims are greatly reduced. Recently, design/build 
projects have been authorized to include right-of-way (ROW) acquisition in addition 
to design and construction, creating a “turnkey” project for the State. Prior to this 
authorization, necessary ROW for design/build projects was typically provided by 
the State or local transportation agency. To include ROW acquisition services as 
part of the design/build approach, it must be allowed by State procedures for pro- 
curement of such services. From a State highway agency’s perspective, the potential 
time savings can be substantial. 

With generous cooperation from the States of South Carolina and Virginia, and 
the Transportation Corridor Agency, Orange County, California, the FHWA’s Office 
of Real Estate Services reviewed several design/build projects. We interviewed offi- 
cials from the State and FHWA Division offices, along with key individuals from the 
prime contractor’s team, to determine “best practices” and the extent of any prob- 
lems associated with these projects. As a result, the Department is now working 
with State and local transportation officials on the most effective means and times 
to implement a design/build approach. 

Cost-Plus-Time Bidding 

Another innovative construction approach is called cost-plus-time bidding, also re- 
ferred to as the A-i-B method. This is a procedure that selects the low bidder based 
on a monetary combination of the contract bid items (A) and the time (B) needed 
to complete the critical portion of the project. This procedure is intended to provide 
a contractual incentive for the contractor to minimize delivery time for high priority 
and congested roadways by offering incentives for early completion and assessing 
disincentives for late completion. 

Lane Rental 

Lane rental is the practice of charging the contractor a fee for occupying lanes 
or shoulders during construction. Charges are based on hourly or daily rates and 
can vary with time of day, amount of traffic, and other measures of user costs. Simi- 
lar to cost-plus-time bidding, lane rental provides strong contractual incentives for 
early completion. 

Major Project Oversight 

One cannot have a complete conversation about transportation project delivery 
without talking about the Department’s oversight role. Although TEA-21 directed 
extensive delegation of approval authorities to the States for most Federal-aid 
projects, FHWA’s oversight role on larger projects was enhanced. Section 1305(b) re- 
quires that projects with an estimated total cost of $1 billion or more submit an an- 
nual Finance Plan, based on detailed estimates of the cost to complete the project 
and on reasonable assumptions of future cost increases. 
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Projects subject to this requirement have been labeled “major” or “mega” projects. 
However, FHWA includes in the major project category those projects designated 
“major” projects by senior management due to their complexity or a high level of 
interest by the public, Congress, or the Administration. Finance plans may be re- 
quired for such projects even though their estimated total cost is less than $1 bil- 
lion. 

Over the past 10 years, the number of projects greater than $1 billion has grown 
and, at present, we have identified 14 active major projects across the country, in- 
cluding six that are at the stage of requiring an initial Finance Plan. 

FHWA now has the benefit of “lessons learned” from some of the early major 
projects — construction of the Boston Central ArteryATunnel (CA/T) project, recon- 
struction of 1-15 in Salt Lake City, and the management of the Alameda Corridor — 
and we are putting these lessons to work. We have seen that the primary cost driv- 
ers of major projects, from the Plans, Specifications, and Estimates stage to comple- 
tion of construction, are: (1) inflation, since many of these projects take years to 
complete; (2) phasing of the projects to use available funds; and (3) regional and na- 
tional economic trends, since these projects are such large economic investments 
and typically stretch the available technology and industry abilities. We know that 
the most common factor leading to cost increases and delays for all major projects, 
especially in 2001-2002, has been the annual adjustment of project schedules to fit 
actual revenues available. Currently, as a result of the national economic situation 
and revenue shortfalls. States are readjusting their statewide programs, in some 
cases stalling major projects. 

While cost overruns and schedule delays on major projects occasionally occur, we 
have seen notable successes as well. The Alameda Corridor project in Los Angeles, 
California, was a huge success in being completed on schedule and within budget. 
Also, the 1-15 reconstruction project in Salt Lake City, Utah, was completed ahead 
of schedule, well before the opening of the 2002 Winter Olympic Games. Although 
the CAAT has been the subject of many controversies, it has resulted in important 
engineering and technological advances. Engineering innovations included new solu- 
tions for tunnel ventilation systems that have also been used to reduce the costs 
on the Cumberland Gap Tunnel project. When complete, the CAAT will link air, sea, 
rail, bus, and subway facilities, to facilitate local and regional economic growth, 
while providing environmental benefits, reducing traffic congestion, and improving 
traffic safety. 

Our approach to improving management of major projects has been to continue 
to strengthen our oversight of all programs, while issuing certain specific require- 
ments for major projects within the framework of existing laws and taking into ac- 
count that each major project is unique in its complexity, sponsoring agencies, and 
contracting plans. This approach is consistent with the overall delivery of the 
EHWA program as a federally assisted. State-administered program. 

FHWA Stewardship and Oversight Policy 

Implementation of the restated EHWA Stewardship and Oversight Policy (issued 
June 2001) underpins all of our major project oversight actions. A key element in 
implementing the policy is to emphasize that all federally funded projects are sub- 
ject to Federal oversight, even where State agencies have title 23 project approval 
authorities. FHWA has also committed to conducting risk assessments with States 
to identify strengths, areas needing improvement, and then prioritizing oversight 
activities accordingly. FHWA will trust, but verify. We must have confidence in the 
quality of a State’s products and processes, or we must work with the State to 
achieve appropriate improvement. 

The Plan for Oversight and Management of Major Transportation Projects (issued 
October 5, 2001), provides that improved management of major projects will rely on 
the sound implementation of the restated FHWA Stewardship and Oversight Policy, 
FHWA technical assistance and technology deployment, dissemination of best prac- 
tices information, industry and agency partnership activities, and specific initiatives 
for major projects in response to recommendations of the DOT Task Force on the 
Oversight of Large Infrastructure Projects (Report issued December 2000). The Divi- 
sion offices have lead responsibility for the delivery of FHWA programs and are as- 
sisted in oversight of major projects by the Major Project Team within FHWA Head- 
quarters. The Divisions are building on a foundation already in place that consists 
of existing FHWA/State Stewardship agreements, the documented State project de- 
velopment and financial procedures, and the FHWA Financial Plan Guidance 
(issued May 2000). In addition, once a project is identified as a “major project” based 
on Division Office information, the Major Project Team begins tracking the project 
and increases FHWA Headquarters involvement following the environmental clear- 
ance of the selected alternative. Each major project will be reviewed at this stage 
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for unique features, or unique relationships between the project sponsors, that re- 
quire additional documentation to clarify responsibilities and ensure that sound 
planning and management is implemented. 

In response to the TEA-21 major project finance plan requirement, FHWA issued 
Financial Plan Guidance and, since then, the Division Offices and Headquarters 
have applied this guidance in the review of finance plans on seven projects. Key 
major project finance plan requirements include: project cost estimates must be pre- 
pared in “year of expenditure” dollars; agency accountability must be increased for 
the proposed financing in the plan; and significant changes to the project scope in 
the annual finance plan must be accurately disclosed. FHWA requires annual up- 
dates to the plans and obtains independent verification of the financial data pro- 
vided by the States in these plans. 

Conclusion 

The upcoming reauthorization of the Federal-aid highway program gives us an op- 
portunity to refine the appropriate Federal role in overseeing infrastructure 
projects, particularly the high-cost projects. As the Secretary has directed, we will 
focus on the management and performance of the system as a whole, while ensuring 
appropriate oversight for both project management and program performance. 

We will look for ways to encourage well-managed State programs, without adding 
additional layers of Federal requirements. Our oversight procedures must har- 
monize with our efforts to streamline project approvals and expedite project deliv- 
ery. 

The bottom line is: improve oversight and accountability for the expenditure of 
public funds, without negatively impacting the ability of States and local govern- 
ments to deliver their programs. Together with Congress, we will define what our 
role should be and how we carry out our responsibilities. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you again for the oppor- 
tunity to testify before you today. I look forward to responding to any questions you 
may have. 


Statement of John Peter Suarez, Assistant Administrator for Enforcement 
AND Compliance Assurance, U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am J.P Suarez, Assistant Admin- 
istrator for OECA. Thank you for inviting me to appear before you today to discuss 
project delivery and environmental stewardship under the Transportation Equity 
Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). I understand the committee is particularly inter- 
ested in EPA’s contribution to the environmental streamlining called for in Section 
1309 of TEA-21. 

I am pleased to be here today as this is the first time I have testified before you 
since my confirmation. I look forward to a productive relationship with this com- 
mittee and to working with you as you consider reauthorization of the TEA-21 legis- 
lation. As you know, I am responsible for EPA’s National Environmental Policy Act 
(NEPA) program. In addition to OECA, other EPA programs have an interest in 
various TEA-21 provisions, such as those related to congestion management and air 
quality. My remarks today will focus on how EPA has incorporated the provisions 
of Section 1309 into the NEPA program. 

EPA embraces the streamlining provisions of Section 1309. We are committed to 
working with our Federal and State partners to better serve the American people 
with faster yet environmentally sound, transportation decisions. We are bringing 
our special expertise to bear earlier in the transportation decisionmaking process to 
improve the quality of analysis, protect the environment, and speed project approv- 
als. We have put new staff in key positions: we hired a manager with Federal High- 
way Administration (FHWA) experience for EPA’s regional NEPA office in Cali- 
fornia; and, in Texas, another State with a large number of highway projects, the 
regional office placed an EPA NEPA employee in the Texas Department of Trans- 
portation (DOT) office. In several key States, we are able to provide more timely 
and sustained assistance on State priority projects thanks to the additional per- 
sonnel funded by State DOTs that Section 1309 allows. While it is too early in the 
process to measure time savings for many of these efforts, we are confident that we 
will be able to quantitatively demonstrate the value of these investments in the 
near future. 

Interstate Highway 69, a proposed 1600-mile across-America highway — from Mex- 
ico to our border with Canada — is a good example of EPA’s current effort to expedite 
a specific national priority project. Three EPA regions are coordinating with the 
FHWA and seven State DOTs to identify and resolve environmental issues at the 
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earliest possible stage. On February 22, 2002, the EPA Regions sent one set of co- 
ordinated and consistent pre-Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) technical com- 
ments to the many highway offices and Federal agencies working on project design. 
The EPA regions are also providing technical assistance to the State DOTs with geo- 
graphic mapping of sensitive resources to improve and streamline the environ- 
mental impact analyses. In fact, Arkansas estimates that in one recent case use of 
GIS and early coordination cut in half the time needed to complete the NEPA proc- 
ess. 

While EPA has devoted considerable energy to implementing Section 1309, we re- 
alize there needs to be more progress before we have a truly streamlined transpor- 
tation review process. Both we and our State partners recognize that it takes an 
up-front investment to produce a pay-off. Initially, having all the stakeholders at the 
table well ahead of the Draft ElS takes more time on the planning end. However, 
indications are that well-planned projects do move faster once the environmental 
documentation is completed. FHWA’s statistics show that 1 year has been shaved 
off the median time to process environmental documents for major projects since 
passage of TEA-21. And, we are encouraged that newer tools such as geographic 
information system analysis are starting to have a marked impact on the speed of 
the environmental analysis. 

As we work more closely than ever with FHWA and with the State DOTs, formal 
agreements are being cooperatively negotiated that set the stage for future early in- 
volvement and technical assistance on individual projects. Within a year of TEA- 
21’s enactment, EPA had expanded the model process developed with the mid-Atlan- 
tic States, FHWA and our other Federal and State partners to streamline the envi- 
ronmental review of transportation projects. The Mid-Atlantic Transportation and 
Environment Process, also known as the MATE Process, resulted in a formal agree- 
ment that commits all parties to a timely, cost-effective, and environmentally sound 
transportation project development process. This agreement is supported by specific 
project development and agreement steps and specified input and concurrence 
points to avoid future gridlock. The mid-Atlantic States are funding four EPA posi- 
tions through streamlining agreements between EPA and the individual States. 

In addition to the MATE process in the Mid-Atlantic, other EPA regional offices 
have signed a variety of streamlining agreements tailored to the needs of individual 
States. For example, last year EPA and the California DOT (CALTRANS) signed an 
MOU for the review of California’s priority transportation projects. TEA-21 substan- 
tially increased the number of transportation projects in California, and through 
this agreement CALTRANS ensures increased EPA early involvement in project 
planning and development. Early involvement reduces delays at the later stages of 
project review resulting from interagency disagreements. It also ensures that critical 
resource issues are identified and analyzed, which can reduce the time lost to third- 
party litigation on the adequacy of the NEPA documentation. This MOU followed 
a July 2000 agreement (the Mare Island Accord) which has resulted in improve- 
ments such as joint training of EPA and CALTRANS staff. Joint training has long- 
term benefits by ensuring that the staff in both agencies have a shared under- 
standing of each agency’s requirements and the analytical processes that are needed 
to ensure a review that will meet all statutory and regulatory requirements. 

Another outgrowth of the Mare Island Accord is a pilot project to which 
CALTRANS, EPA, FHWA and the Merced County Association of Governments have 
committed staff and funding. The Merced Partnership for Integrated Planning will 
update the STET regional transportation plan taking into account environmental re- 
quirements; this project is supported with a geographic information system analysis 
and is intended to become the model for regional transportation planning California- 
wide. 

In Oregon, EPA and the State have formally agreed to prescribe and implement 
a specific process for resource agency involvement and streamlining. And, after the 
Washington State Legislature passed its Environmental Permit Streamlining Act 
last year, EPA became an active partner in developing and implementing stream- 
lined processes in that State. Additionally, EPA is serving as a cooperating agency 
with the Kansas DOT on the U.S. 59 project and on the 1-70 Second Tier studies 
in Missouri. EPA and the Minnesota DOT are working under an MOU to streamline 
the approval process for the 169 Trunk Highway. 

Our stronger relationship with the States is exemplified by our participation in 
streamlining discussions at many of the American Association of State Highway and 
Transportation Officials (AASHTO) Planning and Environment Committee meet- 
ings. We greatly appreciate the State association’s invitation to meet and their will- 
ingness to discuss our experiences with streamlining. EPA certainly benefits from 
hearing directly from State DOTs about their successes and frustrations in dealing 
with us! This level of direct discussion with AASHTO members has come about 
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since the passage of TEA-21, and we believe results from Congress’ emphasis on 
streamlining. EPA also is participating in the development of AASHTO’s Center for 
Environmental Excellence. This Center holds great potential for sharing expertise 
across agency and State boundaries on a quick-turn-around basis, another result of 
the improved collaboration streamlining has engendered. 

One very encouraging sign EPA has noted since the passage of TEA-21 fours 
years ago is the growing endorsement of environmental stewardship by the State 
DOTs. Half of our State DOT partners are formally supporting AASHTO’s Environ- 
mental Stewardship Demonstration Program. This program has tremendous poten- 
tial from an environmental, transportation and financial perspective. New York 
State, for example, has found that by mulching land adjacent to highways, the State 
saves mowing costs while preventing stream damage from runoff. The more we can 
build environmental considerations into all aspects of transportation planning and 
delivery, the better we will serve the American public by providing environmentally 
sound transportation solutions. 

At the national level, EPA has taken a number of steps to promote streamlining 
since the passage of Section 1309. A National MOU on Environmental Streamlining 
set the stage for a number of specific initiatives, including EPA’s early involvement 
in the planning and scoping of projects and EPA’s active participation in stream- 
lining pilots. EPA participates in FHWA’s streamlining committee, and is working 
with FHWA to develop guidance and training on streamlining. We have helped train 
Federal resource agencies on drafting streamlining MOUs with State DOTs to 
strengthen relationships in the field and improve project management. We continue 
to encourage our regional offices, where most NEPA reviews are done, to work with 
their States to obtain funding for positions and technical support. These resources 
are providing intensive expedited attention to State priority transportation projects. 

EPA is also working with FHWA in its effort to develop training for Federal agen- 
cies and State DOTs on Alternative Dispute Resolution. This training, expected to 
start next Spring, will ensure that disagreements during the project review process 
can be identified and swiftly resolved. 

In conclusion, I would like to endorse the critical role NEPA plays in coordinating 
environmental requirements. NEPA has served the American public well for 30 
years by providing full disclosure of the impacts of major Federal actions and requir- 
ing an examination of alternative ways to achieve a project’s purpose. EPA is com- 
mitted to streamlining as the way to make NEPA even more effective through a 
more efficient and timely process. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today. I would like to work with you as 
you continue to promote environmental stewardship and streamlining. These efforts 
are good for the environment and the economy, and they allow EPA to focus our 
resources where we can achieve the best results. 

I look forward to responding to any questions you may have. 


Responses of John Peter Suarez to Additional Questions from Senator 

Carper 

Question 1. Can you discuss the relationship that EPA has with the States and 
the use of Section 1309 funds to provide additional personnel for environmental re- 
view of State priority projects? 

Response. EPA generally has a good working relationship with the State DOTs. 
State reaction has varied widely to EPA suggestions to use TEA-2 1’s Section 1309 
authority to fund dedicated positions to streamline the environmental review proc- 
ess. Currently, 6 States fund a total of 8 EPA positions, and one State provides 
funding for EPA technical assistance. Several States are considering increasing the 
number of Federal positions or providing one for the first time. Some States do not 
believe that EPA’s review creates significant timing issues, and many rely on the 
concurrence points laid out in the NEPA/Clean Water Act Section 404 merger proc- 
ess to define issues earlier in the process and achieve shorter review timeframes. 
EPA believes that the more complex or controversial projects benefit from State in- 
vestment in additional EPA personnel focused on their priority projects, especially 
in those States with a heavy transportation workload where EPA’s resources are 
spread across a number of projects, and we will continue to pursue these arrange- 
ments. 

Question 2. Can you discuss the President’s Executive Order regarding NEPA and 
transportation project delivery? How do you think this Order will affect your agen- 
cy’s ability to fulfill its mission? 

Response. The Executive Order on Environmental Stewardship and Transpor- 
tation Infrastructure Project Reviews was signed by the President on September 18, 
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2002. It sets up a Federal Task Force, including EPA, to expedite the review of se- 
lected transportation projects. EPA looks forward to working with our fellow depart- 
ments and agencies to focus attention on projects of national priority which we hope 
can serve as models of streamlining for other projects. While the Executive Order 
will require EPA to focus additional resources on the priority projects in the short 
term, we expect that the lessons learned from these projects will produce longer 
term savings as we apply these lessons to streamlining future transportation 
projects. 


Responses of John Peter Suarez to Additional Questions from Senator 

VOINOVICH 

Question 1. What is the process to establish formal agreements between the EPA, 
the Federal Highway Administration, and State DOTs? 

Response. There are formal agreements for streamlining that do not involve trans- 
fer of funds as well as those which do. There is no set process for either, but EPA 
helped the Federal Highway Administration develop guidance for our respective 
staffs and the State DOTs on establishing formal streamlining agreements. The 
guidance is on FHWA’s website at: 

The guidance explains requirements for use of TEA-21’s Section 1309 funding au- 
thority and suggests how to structure a formal agreement to produce the desired 
results. A State wishing to use Federal-aid funds to pay for another agency’s costs 
submits a request to FHWA and should have a formal agreement in place with that 
agency once funds are approved. FHWA’s website also has examples of agreements 
between Federal agencies and State DOTs, and my office maintains a file of current 
EPA agreements to assist EPA’s re^ons as they develop new ones with States. 

Many formal agreements do not involve a transfer of funds and only require the 
signatures of the agencies involved. In addition to one-on-one agreements with 
States, such as EPA’s wetlands banking agreement with PA and our transportation 
stewardship agreement with OR, EPA is a signatory to a multi-State agreement, the 
Mid-Atlantic Transportation and Environmental Streamlining Process (known as 
MATE). MATE was developed with PA, MD, DE and WV DOTs as well as State 
and other Federal resource agencies. The MATE agreement applies to the entire 
project planning and development process and provides for integrated permitting 
and environmental review processes. MATE was the result of an extensive mapping 
of the various decision points needed to complete the environmental review of a 
project and determining when each agency needs to concur to streamline decision- 
making. 

Question 2. In your testimony, you claimed that some of the benefits of an agree- 
ment between the California DQT and the EPA were due to joint training of the 
Federal and State agency staff. Is this a new innovation? Is it being applied in other 
agreements? Are there other examples of innovations that you could share with the 
committee that have streamlined the transportation review process? 

Response. While not a new innovation, EPA and its State partners are increas- 
ingly recognizing the value of joint training of our staffs. Interagency training helps 
establish a common knowledge base and provides opportunities for networking and 
building relationships. Some EPA NEPA training includes staff of other Federal 
agencies, as well as the State DOTs, providing even greater cross-fertilization. 

An important innovation in streamlining is the NEPA/Clean Water Act Section 
404 merger process used by EPA, State DOTs and our Federal partners to coordi- 
nate early on transportation projects and avoid duplication and reconsideration of 
issues as a project progresses. This is the key streamlining tool used by many States 
and EPA where there is no specific streamlining or funding agreement in place. In 
EPA’s Region 5 (upper mid-West), for example, agencies benefit from the concur- 
rence process set up under the merger agreement and several State DOT’s use this 
process routinely to work more efficiently with EPA on their transportation projects. 
(EPA’s Region 5 office notes, though, that staffing and/or travel assistance from the 
DOTs would allow for more up-front involvement and opportunities for early resolu- 
tion of issues.) 

Question 3. As one of the steps at the national level to promote streamlining, you 
stated that the EPA is encouraging its regional offices, which mainly do the NEPA 
reviews, to work with their States to obtain funding for positions and technical sup- 
port. How big of an issue is State funding in causing transportation review delays? 
How have States been responding to requests from EPA regional offices for addi- 
tional funding? 

Response. State funding or lack thereof can be a big issue in streamlining the re- 
view of transportation projects. In those States which have a large number of 
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projects underway, or one or more complex or highly controversial projects, having 
State funding support is critical for EPA to provide early and sustained involvement 
on State priority projects. EPA has approximately 15 EXE nation-wide devoted to 
NEPA reviews of highway projects, plus 8 positions funded under Section 1309. In 
any given year, EPA receives about 100 draft and final EISs for transportation 
projects and reviews a number of Environmental Assessments. In heavy workload 
States not providing assistance, EPA finds it difficult to be involved prior to receiv- 
ing the draft EIS. With little or no EPA involvement prior to the draft EIS, projects 
may be delayed if EPA’s review uncovers issues that could have been resolved dur- 
ing the scoping process for the project. If EPA is involved while projects are being 
planned, we can bring our expertise to bear and work with DOTs to choose trans- 
portation routes and options that minimize environmental impacts and mitigation 
costs while providing needed transportation solutions. 

As noted under Senator Carper Question #1, State DOT response has varied wide- 
ly to EPA suggestions for additional funding. Those States which (1) have the heavi- 
est workload, (2) have invested in streamlining at the State level and (3) which per- 
ceive EPA’s review to create timing delays are the most open to funding EPA posi- 
tions or technical assistance. As other States see the benefits the States providing 
funding are achieving, it is likely that more will do so. In addition to the 8 positions 
and one State’s funding of EPA technical assistance, several other States are consid- 
ering increasing the number of funded positions or providing one for the first time. 
In the meantime, EPA will continue to promote streamlining and look for ways to 
achieve greater efficiencies with our current resources. Reauthorization of Highway 
and Transit Programs: 


Statement of Hon. Kenneth M. Mead Inspector General, U.S. Department of 

Transportation 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: We appreciate the opportunity to 
participate in the committee’s preparation for reauthorization. I commend the com- 
mittee for examining project delivery and environmental streamlining issues. Al- 
though meeting environmental requirements can take a significant amount of time, 
delays can occur throughout any project’s planning, design, and construction phases 
for any number of reasons. We know of no panacea that will prevent all problems. 
However, our work has shown that effective management and oversight can help 
prevent avoidable problems, and mitigate the cost increases and schedule delays 
when problems do occur. 

Today, I want to discuss a series of steps that can be taken in the reauthorization 
to improve management and oversight, and facilitate the delivery of projects to tax- 
payers approximately on budget, on schedule, and free from fraud. These steps are 

(1) refocusing Federal Highway Administration’s (FHWA’s) oversight to ensure State 
programs operate effectively and projects of national significance are well managed, 

(2) promoting the use of proven project management tools, and (3) strengthening ef- 
forts to prevent fraud, waste, and abuse. Of course, whether moneys are lost to cost 
overruns, schedule slippage, or fraud, the result is the same — fewer resources re- 
main for transportation projects. 

The Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) provided record lev- 
els of transportation funding for highways and transit, with the investment almost 
doubling, from $23 billion in fiscal year (FY) 1997 to nearly $39 billion this fiscal 
year. The combined Federal, State and local investment in highways and transit 
during the 6-year period of TEA-21 will exceed $500 billion — an average expendi- 
ture of more than $225 million a day. 

Although the recent economic downturn has reduced Federal and State transpor- 
tation funding streams, the demand for investments in transportation infrastructure 
remains great. For example, the 14 active FHWA large projects are estimated to 
cost more than $39 billion. FHWA also has identified another 21 large projects on 
the drawing board that are expected to cost over $32 billion, and 22 large corridor 
projects that will cost over $44 billion. For fiscal year 2003, the Federal Transit Ad- 
ministration (FTA) is requesting funding for 34 new starts projects valued at a total 
cost of $21.2 billion. 

Managing the construction of large projects, especially in densely populated urban 
areas, has become much more difficult over the last several decades. Specifically, 
project managers are faced with such factors as having to maintain traffic flow and 
commerce during construction; meet environmental and historic preservation re- 
quirements; and incorporate intermodal capabilities. Financing large projects has 
also become a much more difficult proposition because it can often involve complex 
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financial techniques, such as structured bonding, innovative financing mechanisms, 
and private equity investments. 

These issues affect not only billion dollar projects, but often those in the hundreds 
of millions of dollars as well. Changing conditions have materially affected project 
delivery and have wide-ranging implications for the approaches and staffing of 
FHWA, FTA, the States, and grantees. However, improving project management 
and delivery can provide significant benefits. For example, increasing the efficiency 
with which $500 billion is spent by only 1 percent provides an additional $5 bil- 
lion — an amount equal to 4 of the 14 active FHWA large projects. 

The States have generally developed the capability to meet their responsibilities, 
and we have reviewed a number of large projects that stand as examples of good 
project management — projects such as Utah’s 1-15, New Jersey’s Hudson Bergen 
Light Rail project, and the Alameda Corridor in California. In contrast, we have re- 
viewed projects in which management and oversight were ineffective, leading to sig- 
nificant cost increases, financing problems, schedule delays, and technical or con- 
struction difficulties. These projects include the Central Artery, the Woodrow Wilson 
Bridge, the Springfield Interchange in Virginia, Puerto Rico’s Tren Urbano, the Los 
Angeles Metro Red Line, and the Seattle Central Link. In each of those cases, 
project management has agreed to take action to correct the deficiencies we re- 
ported. We are in the process of conducting follow-up work on several of the 
projects. 

Our testimony today is based on audit reports we have issued on 18 large high- 
way and transit projects, our ongoing work, as well as significant criminal investiga- 
tions we carried out with the Justice Department. 

Overall, we see several opportunities to improve project delivery in the reauthor- 
ization by: 

• Refocusing FHWA’s oversight to ensure State programs operate effectively and 
projects of national significance are well managed. 

• Recognizing that the interstate system was largely completed, and that States 
and localities know better what is needed for their citizens, Congress delegated re- 
sponsibility for project selection and execution to the States during the 1980’s and 
1990’s. The States have improved their capability to manage their transportation 
programs, including engineering expertise. However, FHWA has historically contin- 
ued to focus most heavily on oversight of engineering and contract issues, rather 
than on oversight of management and financial issues. To a large extent, FHWA de- 
fers to the States for both the implementation and oversight of federally funded 
transportation programs. Although FHWA has taken several steps to improve its 
stewardship it has not completed the transition from its traditional role of reviewing 
and approving contract level actions, to a new higher-level role of conducting re- 
views to ensure the effectiveness of the States’ processes in areas that are major 
project drivers, such as financing, controlling project-level costs, schedule perform- 
ance, transportation planning, and maintaining accountability over funds. 

Because FHWA remains focused on detailed engineering activities, rather than 
developing a more multi-disciplinary staff and higher level approach to oversight, 
it has sometimes missed larger management issues. For example, FHWA approved 
thousands of design changes on the Central Artery, but was caught unaware when 
the project’s cost increased by $1.4 billion. 

Among the actions that would promote more timely and efficient project delivery 
are: 

• Clarifying FHWA’s role to ensure it is focused on the programs and processes 
in which States use Federal highway funding, rather than on detailed, contract level 
reviews and approvals. On projects costing more than $1 billion, FHWA must have 
clear direction to monitor and ensure these projects of national significance are kept 
on time and on budget. 

• Delegating detailed contract and project actions to the States and refocusing 
FHWA on independently monitoring State management processes, rather than ap- 
proving detailed contract level actions. For example, FHWA still performs many de- 
tailed contract administration actions, such as approving contract change orders and 
the location and wording of highway signs. 

• Requiring FHWA to report on the skills and competencies it needs to imple- 
ment a process and program oriented oversight program. Reflecting its historical 
focus on engineering issues, the current FHWA staff mix is dominated by engineers 
(see Chart). Engineering skills will remain important, but on today’s projects a more 
multidisciplinary staff will be needed. This is not to suggest FHWA needs more 
staff. A strategy for achieving a more multidisciplinary approach to oversight activi- 
ties within current staffing levels could include a mix of actions such as hiring staff 
with private sector project management skills, that is, financing, program analysis. 
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and cost estimating; streamlining and delegating project-level approvals to the 
States so staff time can be refocused on overseeing higher-level management and 
financial issues. 

• On a selected basis, allowing FHWA to emulate FTA’s approach to overseeing 
large, significant, projects through project management oversight contractors 
(PMOCs) and financial management oversight contractors (FMOCs). This approach 
helped FTA become one of only a few agencies to get off the General Accounting 
Office’s “High Risk List.” The use of PMOCs and FMOCs needs further fine tuning, 
which we are working with FTA on, but overall it is a sound approach to project 
oversight. 

• Promoting the use of proven project management tools. In reviewing large 
projects, we have identified a number of tools that can help managers keep projects 
approximately on time and on budget. These tools include reliable costs estimates, 
project finance plans, achievable State transportation program plans, and integrated 
master schedules. When managers look to attract investors to participate in financ- 
ing large infrastructure projects, reliable information is essential to make appro- 
priate disclosures. Finally, information is critical for policymakers as they decide 
which projects would be the best use of resources to address transportation prob- 
lems and promote economic development. 

We have found several troubled highway and transit projects and programs in 
which these tools were not used, or were not used effectively. For example, several 
large projects were not using the full capability of their schedule tools, and thus, 
did not have the information needed to deal with the inevitable schedule conflicts 
that arise in complex projects employing multiple contractors. 

Actions that could promote more timely and efficient project delivery include: 

• Expanding the use of project finance plans to include other projects that can 
strain a State’s capability. Finance plans provide senior program and oversight offi- 
cials with the comprehensive information needed to make appropriate financial deci- 
sions regarding the projects. Our work has shown that requiring finance plans for 
projects costing more than $1 billion in TEA-21 was a very wise decision on the 
part of Congress. 

On the other hand, projects costing less than $1 billion can also burden a State’s 
management resources. The threshold for requiring plans could be reduced to $500 
million. In States that have smaller highway programs, projects costing less than 
$500 million may be difficult to undertake. An alternate threshold could be to re- 
quire finance plans for projects costing more than half a State’s apportionment. We 
also suggest, however, that there be some limits on finance plan requirements, such 
as exempting projects with minimal Federal participation or any project less than 
$100 million regardless of the percentage of State apportionment. FHWA should 
continue to approve the plans for each project costing more than $1 billion, and 
should review States’ processes for preparing finance plans on other projects. 

• Requiring FHWA to establish baseline cost estimating standards for all 
projects exceeding $100 million or 50 percent of a State’s annual apportionment, and 
to ensure that cost growth on large projects is monitored and controlled. Presently, 
FHWA has established no detailed standards for preparing cost estimates on 
projects under $1 billion. 

• Requiring large projects to use integrated resource loaded schedule tools and 
earned value project measurement techniques. Given the complexity typical of large 
projects, problems with one contractor can have a domino effect that delays the 
overall project delivery. Integrated, resource loaded schedules can help to identify 
schedule conflicts and prevent or mitigate delays, thereby reducing cost increases. 

• Requiring FHWA to develop and implement systems to provide timely informa- 
tion on the performance of State programs and large projects. FHWA’s information 
system tracks only costs by individual project segment and each entry overwrites 
previous data. Consequently, to develop nationwide reports, such as identifying the 
status of large projects, FHWA must request data from each State and combine the 
data manually. Having timely, consistent information would enable FHWA to better 
analyze trends, such as might be found by comparing program-wide statistics on 
State planning, project delays, or cost increases beyond initial estimates on large- 
dollar highway projects. 

• Improving efforts to prevent fraud, waste, and abuse. Congress, the Federal 
Government, and State governments are all concerned with preventing fraud and 
abuse in transportation projects. Secretary Mineta has also recognized that DOT 
needs to develop better mechanisms to prevent and detect fraud, waste, and abuse. 
As he has said on numerous occasions “My credo on waste, fraud and abuse is sim- 
ple: If the project calls for concrete and it’s a 10-sack job, we at [the Department 
of Transportation] DOT are going to be sure we don’t end up with a 7-sack job.” 
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Our work does not suggest abuse on a scale such as was experienced in the 1950’s 
and 1960’s. Nonetheless, in the last 3 years, since the increases in funding in TEA- 
21, we have seen significant increases in our fraud case work and judicial actions 
involving highways and transit. Overall, from 1999 to 2001, indictments based on 
our highway and transit fraud investigations increased from 12 to 39; convictions 
increased from 12 to 26; and monetary recoveries increased from $15.8 million to 
$43.2 million (see chart). Those include some of the biggest cases in the history of 
the highway program. At present, we have 106 pending investigations of contract 
and grant fraud involving highway and transit projects in 37 States. 

The types of fraud we are commonly seeing today include activities such as bid 
rigging, bribery and kickbacks, false claims, product substitution, and disadvan- 
taged business enterprises (DBEs). For example: 

• This month (September), two construction companies pleaded guilty to sepa- 
rate charges of making false statements to the Government in their bids on separate 
Federal highway construction projects in North Carolina. The companies had shared 
their bid prices with an unnamed competitor after certifying that they would not 
disclose bid prices to any other bidder or competitor before the sealed bid opening. 
The two contractors subsequently were awarded contracts for about $1.6 million and 
$3 million. Sentencing is pending, but each company faces a maximum corporate 
fine of $500,000 that may be increased to twice the gain derived from the crime or 
twice the loss suffered by the victims of the crime, if either amount is greater than 
the statutory minimum. 

• One of the most significant highway fraud cases occurred in Illinois. The 
scheme, which ran from the mid-1980’s until 1996, involved both fraud and bribery. 
The owners of two companies and several of their employees altered equipment in 
their production plant to overstate the amount of materials (like asphalt) delivered 
to various highway projects. To conceal their activities, they bribed the State engi- 
neer by building the engineer’s summer home. As a result, FHWA permanently 
debarred six companies and individuals from participating in federally funded road 
construction projects. In addition, the participants had to pay about $15 million in 
fines and restitution and faced sentences ranging from 3 years probation to 21 
months in jail. 

• Two minority business enterprises (MBEs) admitted they acted as fronts for 
contractors on public projects. This was one of the largest MBE frauds in U.S. his- 
tory, involving approximately 60 fraudulent MBE subcontracts with a total value of 
over $40 million. Approximately 46 subcontracts totaling $26 million were on con- 
tracts let by Department of Transportation grantees, including projects to repave 
area highways and rehabilitate transit stations. 

The States are the first line of defense in preventing such fraud, and we have 
been working closely with a number of State Inspectors General and State auditors 
on our fraud investigations. The Office of Inspector General, FHWA, and ETA have 
implemented many initiatives to protect major investments in infrastructure pro- 
grams. For example, we co-sponsored two National Fraud Conferences on Highway 
Construction and Related Programs with the American Association of State High- 
way & Transportation Officials (AASHTO), American Public Transportation Associa- 
tion (APTA) Internal Audit Committee, FHWA and FTA, and the Missouri and 
Georgia Departments of Transportation. Secretary Mineta personally addressed the 
conference we held this past May to emphasize the importance of fraud prevention. 
We have also increased the number of special agents working fulltime on fraud in- 
vestigations involving highway and transit infrastructure programs. Finally, we pro- 
vided fraud awareness briefings to over 10,500 Federal, State, and local officials, 
law enforcement agencies, and industry organizations. 

Preventing losses to fraud will make additional resources available for improving 
project delivery. Some States and even large transit authorities have established Of- 
fices of Inspector General or Offices of Audit to detect and prevent fraud and abuse. 
In our work, we have heard from several State officials that the pressure to fund 
“concrete and steel” projects sometimes makes it difficult to provide resources for 
oversight and fraud prevention. During the reauthorization. Congress should con- 
sider ways to help States fortify their oversight and fraud prevention efforts with 
dedicated funding, separate from funds used for constructing transportation 
projects. 

A possible source of funding may be to allow States to retain monetary recoveries 
resulting from Federal transportation infrastructure enforcement actions. Normally, 
fines and recoveries from such judgments are returned to the Federal Treasury. 
Since the States programs are damaged by the fraud that leads to the enforcement 
action, sharing in the recoveries would help them restore their programs and pro- 
vide support for further fraud deterrence efforts. 
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An example of this occurred in a civil settlement with Contech Construction Prod- 
ucts, Inc., and Ispat-Inland, Inc., which was a case involving product substitution 
in the State of Louisiana. The companies substituted sub-standard polymer-coated 
steel culvert pipe used in highway and road construction projects from 1992 through 
1997. Under the settlement agreement, the United States and the State of Lou- 
isiana shared in a $30 million recovery. 

That concludes my prepared remarks. I would be glad to answer any questions 
you may have. 


Responses of Kenneth Mead to Additional Questions from Senator Jeffords 

Question 1. In your written testimony, you cite three examples (Utah’s 1-15, New 
Jersey’s Hudson Bergen Light Rail Project, and the Alameda Corridor in California) 
of good project management. Could you provide the committee with your insights 
into why these projects were well managed? Are there themes of good management 
practices that are common among these projects? 

Response. These projects are examples of good management in that they were 
completed substantially on time, on budget, and with no known major instances of 
fraud or corruption. Our reviews found no significant problems or deviations from 
good management practice, although we did make suggestions to improve project 
controls in several instances. We did note some common characteristics which, we 
believe, contributed to their overall success. 

First, all three projects prepared finance plans or analyses that contained finan- 
cial data similar to finance plans. In two cases, the projects provided this detailed 
information about costs, funding sources, cash-flows, schedules even though they 
were not required to do so. We have identified finance plans as a key management 
tool that helps projects stay on track. 

We also found that reliable and even conservatively developed cost estimates was 
a common management practice in these projects. 'The cost estimates consistently 
included reasonable estimates for all anticipated cost elements, and reflected appro- 
priate contingency reserve to account for risks. 

These projects also applied disciplined management practices, including controls 
over costs and schedules and detailed tracking and reporting of progress compared 
to plans. The 1-15 project created an internal audit function that reviewed controls 
to ensure they operated effectively. The Alameda Corridor Project even hired an in- 
ternal auditor who reported directly to the agency director, rather than to a division 
manager. 

Each of the projects also used, in one form or another, a “design-build” contracting 
approach. Under design-build, one contractor is selected to both design and con- 
struct the project. This is in contrast to the more traditional approach of hiring one 
contractor to design the project, and then soliciting bids from other contractors to 
build the project as designed (“design-bid-build”). One of the benefits of design-build 
contracting is that, by using only one contractor, the conflicts and delays that result 
from disagreements between multiple contractors can be reduced. Design build is 
not a panacea because we have identified other design build projects that have en- 
countered problems. However, it appears that, properly managed, the design build 
concept has significant potential. 

Question 2. Given the constraints of making major personnel changes over a short 
time, what actions can the Federal Highway Administration take to improve the 
quality of oversight that FHWA provides? What long-term skill sets need to be in 
place at FHWA and how can we get those in place? 

Response. DOT has begun the process of improve the quality of FHWA’s over- 
sight. In June 2001 FHWA issued its Stewardship and Oversight Policy and, in Oc- 
tober 2001, an action plan for implementing that policy. The policy calls for FHWA 
Division Offices to conduct risk assessments of State programs and to periodically 
review State management processes to ensure they are effective. The most impor- 
tant short-term action for FHWA is to implement its new policy effectively. 

Another near term action that would improve the quality of FHWA’s oversight 
would be to begin to improve the agency’s management information systems. Reli- 
able data to support in-depth analyses of program performance is essential to im- 
proving oversight. However, over the years, we have found that FHWA lacks the 
data needed to understand the reasons for project delays and cost increases on high- 
way projects. For example, FHWA’s information system cannot track changes in 
project costs or the reasons for cost increases. For example, FHWA was unable to 
answer Congress when it requested that FHWA identify projects of $10 million or 
more that had cost increases of 25 percent or more. 
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Turning to the skill sets, engineering skills will remain important, but FHWA 
needs to strengthen its capability in other important areas such as financial plan- 
ning and budgeting, controlling project-level costs, program analysis, transportation 
planning, and maintaining accountability over funds. For example, complex financ- 
ing approaches such equity financing and grant anticipation notes require sophisti- 
cated finance skills. To determine the needed skills will require FHWA to re-exam- 
ine the activities it should be performing and to analyze the types of skills and num- 
ber of people needed to perform the required functions. Once required skill levels 
are identified, FHWA should develop a staffing plan to effectively meet the needs 
of the agency. 

A strategy to obtain the necessary skills should include a mix of actions such as 
hiring staff with private sector project management skills such as financing, pro- 
gram analysis, and cost estimating; streamlining and delegating project-level ap- 
provals to the States so staff time can be refocused on overseeing higher-level man- 
agement and financial issues; and perhaps adapting FTA’s approach of hiring con- 
tractors to provide needed expertise. 

Question 3. What are your thoughts on the mission of the FRA? What improve- 
ments need to be made to FRA if Congress was to make a major thrust of its reau- 
thorization effort the revitalization of rail freight and passenger rail? 

Response. FRA’s stated mission is to promote “safe, environmentally sound, suc- 
cessful railroad transportation to meet current and future needs of all customers.” 
Because economic and competitive issues, including entry and exit from markets 
and infrastructure investments have, in the past, been the province of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Surface Transportation Board, FRA’s focus has 
tended to be on railroad transportation safety and research. 

Any approach to improving rail freight and passenger services would need to in- 
clude significant investments to expand existing rail infrastructure. If Congress 
were to assign FRA responsibility for directing major Federal involvement in rail- 
road infrastructure investment, FRA would need to develop the capability to provide 
effective stewardship and oversight of those investments. FRA is not currently a 
grant-making institution in the mold of the Federal Transit Administration or the 
Federal Highway Administration. As a result, if infrastructure investments were 
made through grants, FRA’s capacity for and expertise in analyzing, approving, and 
overseeing grants would need to be strengthened. Furthermore, the best practices 
we have noted in other surface grant-making programs, such as requirements for 
finance plans and continuous project management and financial oversight, should 
be essential elements of any new FRA programs. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

We appreciate the opportunity to testify today on the timely completion of 
highwaj’ projects that receive federal financial assistance from tl^ Federal 
Midway Administration (mWA) under the IVansportation Equity Act for 
the 21st Century (TEA-21). My te8timon.v today will discuss (1) the time 
involved in planning, gaining ^proN’al for. and constructing federalfy 
financed highwa>' projects; (2) events that arise that affect completion 
time; and (3) federal and state initiatives to improve the completion times 
of highway projects 

The Ignited States is the most mobile nation on the planet. Constructing, 
improving, and repairing roads and bridges is frindamental to meeting the 
nation's mobility needs to facilitate commerce, national defense, and 
pleasure use and to promote economic growth. Therefore, it is important 
that highway projects using federal financial support are completed in as 
timely a manner as possible. My statement presents preliminary results of 
our ongoing work for this committee cm the construction of new roads. My 
statement is based on our review of federal laws and regubtions governing 
the construction of federalfy funded highway projects: studies and other 
anafy'ses of the time it takes to complete new federally finaitced roads: and 
discussions with v'arious federal agency officials who have responsibilities 
relating to the constniction of federally financed roads, transportation 
engineering organizations, transportation professional associations, and 
state transpcMlation officials in seven slates. We also reviewed the time it 
took to complete six new' highw'ay construction projects in California, 
Florida . and Texas. 

Federal and state governments do not maintain information centrally (or, 
in some cases, at all) on the time it takes to complete highway projects; 
and there is no acc^ed measuring stick with which to gauge whether 
project performance is timely. Our discussion of the typical amount of 
time it takes to complete majcw construction prc^jects that involve building 
new roads is based on a best estimate prepared by FHWA. According to 
tHWA, it based its estimate on the professional judgment of its staff and 
sev'eral state departments of transportaticm. We also discussed typical 
times to complete m^or new- highway construction projects with several 
professional associations and state departments of tran^rtation. In those 
instances where the>’ had anecdotal information, their estimates fell within 
the FllWA time frames. (See app. 1 for additional details, including how w'e 
picked the six projects to review.) We are continuing to examine this issue 
and expect to report to you on the final results of oiu work in Spring 2003, 
to aid in yoiu consideration of the reauthorization of TEA-21. 
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In summary; 

According to FHWA, and based on its professional judgment, it typically 
takes from 9 to 19 years to plan, gain approv’al for. and construct a new, 
m^or federally funded highway project tliat lias significant environmental 
impacts. However, these projects constitute cmlj’ about 3 percent of ail 
federall.v funded projects, according to mWA, These highway projects are 
often carried out In four phases. (See table 1.) 


Table 1: Typical Time Necessary to Complete a Fecterally Financed Major New 
Conatructlon Highway Protect 

Phase 

Time to complete. In vears 

Pl.inning 

4-5 

Pr^linMoary design and envifonmenial review 

1-5 

Final design and n(rtt*oi-way aoquaition 

2-3 

Consliucton 

2-6 

Total 

9-19 


Note The durations d the phases are appronnato The prelirrirviry desrgrVermronmenlal revieiv 
steps and tie final deaigrsVi^lKif-iway ac(|JBiian steps often overt^. 

Souroe: FHWA. 

The time required Nwies with the size of the project, its complexity, and 
the public interest in the project. Some prefects may take as few as 3 years 
or as many as 20 years or more to complete. The six new hifdtway 
constniction projects that we re\iewed range<l fixan a $1.7 million preset 
in Florida to upgrade an existing dirt road to a two-lane pa\'ed road, which 
took 8 years to complete, to a $50 million pixtiecT to build a six-lane, 

1 5 mile diridetl highway in Texas, which took over 1 5 years to complete 
(excluding the planning phase, for which infomiaticm was not available). 
Constructing a new, nuy».>r roadway typically takes this long to complete 
because there can be as many as 200 maior steps invoK-ed throu^out a 
project's life, with approvals or input required from a numt>er of federal, 
state, ai»d other stakeholders. 

Not surprisingly, officials in federal and state agencies and other 
knowledgeable organizatioas indicate that delivering larger, more c<omplex 
or controversial pityects may take longer to complete tlian Is typk'al for 
most highway prfyect-s. In addition to needing more time because of their 
size and complexity, they often take longer to Cfomplete because they roust 
comply with more federal and state requirements and because of tl»e 
public interest that they may generate. A survey of 33 -state departments of 
transportation conducted by the American Association of State Highwjo' 
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and Transportation Officials agree that larger projects take longer to 
complete.' Howe^’er> both our work and the association's sur>'ey are based 
on anecdotal information and officials’ memories, as no federal or state 
baseline information exists on how long highway* projects take. ^Itile 
there are many reasons for new highway construction projects to take a 
long time to complete, most studies on the tt^ic focused on the timely 
resolution of en\ironmental issues to Improve project completion times, 
rather than examining all a^)ects of highway projects. The officials we 
contacted generally stated that environmental re\ie«'s resulted In better 
project decisions; but reaching those decisions was difficult and time 
consiuning, ccMupticated by such factors as incomplete permit 
applications, limited resources at environmental agencies, and 
environmental opposition to projects. 

Federal and state agencies have imdertaken several initiatives to improve 
completion times for highway construction projects. Most of these 
initiatives address opportunities for reducing the time required to obtain 
environmental approvals. For example, I-TIWA is working with federal 
agencies that ccmdua environmental and historic presenation reviews to 
promote uidform practices and to clarify and update guidance. At the state 
level, according to FHWA, 'M states are using interagency' funding 
agreements to hire additional staff at state and federal environmental 
agencies to facilitate environmental reviews and approval. With respect to 
nonenvironmental issues, NcMih Carolina and Texas, for example, are 
identifying utilities that need to be moved earlier in the design phase than 
was previously done. This is intended to reduce delays during the 
construction phase. Texas and Florida are providing monetary' incentives 
to contractors to finish construction more quickly. 


Background 


In fiscal year 2001 . FHWA obligated ov'er 120 billion to the states fw 
roadway projects.^ Generally, states are required to use their own fuitds to 
pay up to 20 percent of the project costs. Federally' hinded highway 
projects vary' In size, ffi)m new lane striping to resurfacing an existing road 
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to building a new road or interchange. Most federally funded highway 
projects are minor rehabilitation or reconstruction projects rather than 
mttjor new road construction projects. Of the approximately 27,000 miles 
of roadway projects funded in 2000 (latest data a\'ailab)e), about 26,000 
miles (96 percent) in\x>lved either the addition of capacity, presei^ation, 
or improvements (such as widening lanes, resurfacing, and rehabilitation 
of roadways). Onl>’ about 1 , 1 00 miles of new road construction projects 
were underway. 

Although federal, state, and local governments all have a role in the 
construction of federally financed highway projects, the state department 
of tran^nation is t>plcally the focal point for these acthities. It is 
responsible for setting the transportation goals for the state. To do so, it 
wotIcs with the state's transpcntation organizations and local governments 
and metropolitan planning organizations^ State departments of 
transportation are respon^ble for planning safe and efficient 
transportation between cities and towns in the state. They are also 
responsible for designing most projects acquiring property for highway 
projects, and awarding contracts for highway construction. Local 
governments also cany out many transportation planning fimctions, such 
as scheduling improvements and maintenance for local streets and roads. 
Citizens and community action cM’ganizations also generall>’ have the 
opportunity to provide their views and have them considered. 

At the federal level, mWA is the primary agency involv'ed in 
transportation project decisionmaking. mWA oversees the transportation 
planiung and project activities of state d^artments of transportation and 
metropolitxui planning organizations by approving state transportation 
plans, certifying that states have met requirements inv'olving 
environmental protection, and approving acquisition of property for 
certain stale highwa>’ projects. FTIWA also provides advice and training on 
transportation topics ranging frcmi pav'ement technolog>' to efficient 
operations of highway systems, and it provides funding to the states for 
transportation planning and projects. Because an>' transportation project 
using federal funding must be examined for potential effects on the 
environment before federal decisions are made. mWA also works with 
other federal agencies and state, local, and tribal governments; public and 
prh'ate organizations; and the public to understand a project's potential 
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impact on the environment and historic properties.* Other federal agencies 
with environmental and historic preservittion responmbilities that often 
are affected by federally funded highway projects include 

the Environmental Protection Agency (air and water quality; wetlands 
preservation); 

the Ush arid Wildlife Swice (ernlangered species) and the Bureau of Land 
Management (may own lands cm which a hlghwa>’ is to be constructed) 
within the Department of the Interior, 

National Marine Fisheries Service (for example, effects on fish and 

spawning grounds) within the Department of Commerce; 

the Army Corps of Engineers (effects on wetLindsh 

the Coast Guard (bridge and navigation responsibilities); and 

the Adv'isory Council on Historic Preservation (protecting historic sites). 

Concerned about how long the completion of highw'ay projects takes, 
Congress included provisions in TEA-21 to streamline environmental 
review. These provisions require FTIWA to identify and work with federal 
agencies that have environmental aiKl historic preserv'ation jurisdiction 
ov'er highwa>’ and transit projects to coc^rativefy establish realistic 
project development time frames amtmg the transportation and 
environmental agencies and to work with these agencies to adhere to 
those time frames. Because transportaticm projects are also affected by 
state and local environmental requirements. TEA-21 allows individual 
states to participate in these streamlining initiativ'es, as long as all affected 
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states' agencies participate. Finally, FHWA can approN'e state requests to 
use their federal-aid highway and mass transit fun^ to provide additional 
federal environmental personnel to lielp e3q>edite environmental reviews. 


Time to Complete 
Highway Projects 


According to PHWA, and based on its professional judgment, planning, 
gaining approval for, and constructing a federal!)' funded major highway 
project that involves new construction and has a significant environmental 
impact typically takes from 9 to 19 jears. However, these projects 
constitute about 3 percent of all federally funded projects, according to 
raw A. Some projects may take as few as 3 years or as many as 20 years or 
more to complete. The six new construction projects that we reviewed did 
not all meet KHWA’s criteria yet fell within the time range raWA estimates 
that it takes to complete more complex projects. These six projects ranged 
from 8 >'ears to upgrade an existing dirt road in Florida to a two-lane 
paved road to over 15 years to build a six-lane, 15 mile divided highwa>' in 
Texas (excluding the planning phases on both prcO^Tts. for which 
information was not avaiiableX 

Completing a new, mnior highvi'ay construction project takes a number of 
years because of the raan.v tasks, requirements, approvals, and 
stakeholders involved. As manj’ as 200 rntyor steps can be invoK'ed in 
developing a transportation project from the identification of project need 
to the start of construction, depending on the project l>'pe and complexity. 
(See fig. 1.) Smaller projects (such as new lane striping) as well as larger 
projects (such as constructing a new highway) must go through man>' 
steps that require multiple stakeholder reviews and approvals. Because 
most federall)' funded highway construction projects are minor 
rehabilitaticm or reconstruction projects rativer than mstjor new road 
construction projects, these projects generally will not require extensive 
planning studies and will not have significant environmental impacts. As a 
result, according to FHWA, most federally funded highwa>' construction 
projects advance from planning to construction within 1 year but may take 
up to 4 -6 years, depending on the individual project's characteristics. 
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FIgura 1 : Typical Amount of Time Involved in Planning. Approving, and Building a Major New Highway Project 



Typical atapa 


9 - 19 yaara from planning to completion 


Planning 
(♦-§ yMra) 


' MvTcpabn purnrig 


wm-yisixi 


Preliminary deeign and 
environmental review 
(W|wr«) 


Note The durebone ol the phaeee ere epproKvneie The preiimrwry deeorVefMronmenial review 
steps and tie brai deeo'Thpit-or-way acojisaon steps often overlap. 


Source. FHWA. 
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According to mWA, the planning phase for a m^r new construction 
project tM^ically takes fiom 4 to 5 years. In this phase, most projects must 
first be identified in long-range (for example, covmng a 20 year period) 
and short-range (for example. co\'ering a 3 to 5 year period) state 
transpcHtation plans.* Planners look at transportation alternatives and 
wcM'k with the public to select the alternatives that make the most sense 
for their areas and that are consistent with federal requirements, such as 
helping to adhere to air quality standards for the area Short-range plans 
may have some citizen involvement and must be approved by state and 
local transportation officials as well as mWA. States and metropolitan 
areas must demonstrate that funding is available for the projects included 
in the short-range plans. Mnally, the length of the planning phase for a 
project will depend on whether the prqject Is located in an urbanized area 
that does not meet federal air qualiO' standards.^ 

'ITie preUminaij' design and environmental re\iew phase opically takes 
fiom 1 to 5 years d^>ending on the complexity of the design and possible 
environmental Impacts that must be considered, according to FHWA. 
During preliminaiy design, states identify* the preliminary' engineering 
issues, proposed alignment of the roadway, cost, and project details, such 
as tum-lane identification. 'Fhe proposed project and alternatives to it are 
examir>ed for any impacts on tlie natural enrircmment (such as on 
endangered species) and public health and welfare (such as on safety and 
historic preservation). These envlrcmmental reWew's require state aiKl 
FHWA officials to address and compl>' with as many' as 60 federal laws, as 
well as applicable state laws. More complex projects require more time for 
the completion of preliminary designs and enrirotunental reviews. 
lYansportation and en\1ronmental officials told us that reaching a deci^on 
on how' to address projects with significant environmental impacts has 
taken se\eraJ years. A 2001 FHWA study on tlie amount of time required 
for en\ironmental review’s of projects with significant environmental 
impacts found that the average amount of time taken to complete these 
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reviews in 1998 was about 5 1/2 years.* In comparison, these officials told 
us that projects in which the en\ironmental impact was initially unclear 
and later determined to be insignificant took less time. These officials also 
tcJd us that completing en\ironmental reviews for projects that FHWA Itad 
determined as having no significant environmental impact from the start of 
the review’ process, including those categories of projects statutorilj' 
excluded ftom environmental review’ (for example, landscaping or 
iitstallaticm of road signs), took only a matter of months The previousl>' 
cited anecdotal survey of 33 state d^>artment5 of transportation 
conducted by the American Association of State Highway and 
TYansportation Officials in 2000 found that reviews involving projects for 
which the enviitmmentaJ impact was determined to be insignificant or the 
initial environmental impact was unclear took an average of nearly 2 years 
and about 3 1/2 years, respectively. FHWA has found that 91 percent of 
federally funded roadw'ay projects have no significant environmental 
impact artd. in another 6 percent of the projects, the irutial impact was 
utKlear, 

Rnal design and acquiring the right of wa>’ for a major new highwa>’ 
construction project typicallj' cakes ftom 2 to 3 years, accordirtg to mWA. 
During this phase, state departments of trarrsportation must develop 
detailed engineering plans consistent with environmental documents and 
updated environmental studies, and must finalize cost estimates. If a 
significant amount of time has passed since the pre]iminar>’ design work 
was performed, right-of-way maps and other irtformaticm may need to be 
updated. Acquiring property for the project irrcludes determining any 
restrictions to state ow’uership of the property, determining the identities 
of property owners; making offers to property ow’ners based on appraisal 
price; negotiating a purchase price; atrd sometimes invoking eminent 
domain.* This phase may take a significant amount of time, especiall>' if 
residents must be relocated. Utilities must also be located, marked, and 
surv’eyed. which can be ccwnpllcated if there are manj' underground 
utilities that require professional engineers, gecdogists, and licensed land 
surveyors for determining the exact location of utilities. 
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According to mWA, the construction phase typically takes from 2 to 
6 years To begin constniction, the state department of tran^)oitation 
must request and evaluate bids on the project and award a contract. 
Projects that receive federal-aid highway funds require FHWA 
concurrence on tlie award. During construction, the contracted and the 
state must resoh'e any unexpected problems that may arise, such as 
remo\'a] of hazardous waste discovered at the constniction site. Once 
satisfied that construction has been carried out as agreed to with the 
contractor, the state must approve the final completion of construction* 


MSJiV E V0ntS MRV surprislnglj’, officials in federal and state agencies and other 

* . knowledgeable cdganizations indicate that larger, more complex or 

Affwt Project controvCTsial projects take longer to complete than is usual for most 

Coniolotion hlghwaj' projects. This Is because large, ccmiplex projects are subject to 

^ more requirements, in\'olve more federal stakeholders, and attract more 

public interest. For example, in the pre\iously cited survey of 33 state 
departments of trartspoitation, projects that invoh'e man>' federal agencies 
took longer to complete than projects requiring onl>' state-level re\iew. 

The sun ey reported that state-onJj' re\iew'5 opicalh’ occur for simpler, 
less complicated projects, which involve fewer stakeholders. Howex'er, 
both the InfcMmation we collected and the state survey are anecdotal and 
based on interxiewees* memories, because states do not maintain 
centralized information on project completion times. State officials told us 
that an effort to capture those data s>'stematically would require resources 
that the state departments of tran^xirtation could use more productively 
to complete projects 

Although the six mediiun-sized and large highway projects in California, 
Horkla. and Texas that we reviewed did not meet all of FHWA s criteria 
for a major project, they still took from nearly 7 years to over 15>'ears to 
complete, excluding the planning phase for which data were not available. 
(See table 2.) The time required to complete these six projects fell within 
the typical time FHWA has estimated that it takes to complete more 
complex projects. Onlj' tw’o of the six projects, both in California, were 
required to complete the pr^>aratk)n of an envircmmental impact 
statement. 
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Table 2: Duration of Six Uediian-tized and Lar^e New Conetniction Highway Project* in California. Florida, artd Texas 

Dollafi in millions 


Protect d urat ion 


Projoct 

Uediuin-Alzed project 

Total cost 

Planning 

Preliminary deeign 
and environmentid 
review 

Final deeign 
and right*^* 
way acquisition 

Constructkin 

TotaT 

Slat* Poula 168 jCaAtorma) 

$29.9 

rwA 

3 years, 

6 months 

3 years, 

4 months 

2 years. 
Smorrths 

9 years. 

4 months 

Fort Gr««rVOrui Road 
fFloridal 

1.7 

N/A 

2 years, 

7 month* 

4 years, 

5 months 

1 year. 
Smonihe 

8 year*. 

3 months 

State Highway 146 (Texas) 

16.7 

N/A 

4 years. 

4 montfis 

4 years. 

5 montfis 

2 years. 
lOmonihe 

9 years. 
Smooths 

Large project 

Stale Route 19B (Caktomia) 

42.9 

N/A 

4 years 

6 years, 

6 months 

3 years, 
6monihe 

14 ye^. 

3 months 

Stale RoikI 115 (Florida) 

2.2 

N/A 

1 ysar. 

7 month* 

1 ysar. 

2 months 

2 years. 
Onxinlh* 

6 years, 

7 months 

U.S. Highway 290 (Texae) 

50.1 

f«A 

9 years. 

6 monttis 

10 years 

3 years. 

1 month 

15 years. 

3 months 


N/A > not avaibUo 


Total lime may nd eqiiai the sun of each phase In some nsiartces toCil time • less tkin the sun ol 
each phase because phases ovoiiap, most noticeably with the two protects eiTeuu tnaddOon the 
State Route IlSprctoct in Ftorkta was a sprvoff of an existing pra|^ Asa result there is a 
t S-month gap between the end of the proiiinrury desi^) and emvcnmontal review phase attd the 
liart of Pie design and nghl«i-way acquisition phase fcr ttiis spm-oR project 

Source <^0 anatyss of state doaenenlaaon and daoussiora «Mh state doparSncnt of transportatian 
oftkials 


Another wa>' of assessing project timeliness is to compare how long it 
takes to complete a project with how long state transportation officiab 
expected completion to take. For the six projects we re\iewed, state 
of^ials established milestones for each pha^ of the project (excluding 
the planning phase, for which state officials could not pro\1de 
information) but not always for the project overall." We attempted to 
compare the time it took to complete each phase against the time 
expected for the projects that we reviewed. For the two California 
projects, the project phases were generally completed within a year of 
established time frames. However, aspects of the two projects in Texas 
took substantially longer to complete than planned. For example, the 
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preliminarj' desifin and en\ironniental re\iew phase for the U.S. 290 
project took 6 yeai^ and 7 months longer to complete than planned. In 
adciiticm, the right-of-waj’ acquisition for this project took 4 years and 
7 months longer to complete than planned. For the Texas State Highway 
146 project, the preliminary design and en\ironmental review phase took 
2 years and 8 mcmths longer to complete than planned, and the rightof* 
wa>' acquisition took 2 years longer to complete tlian planned. State 
officials were able to provide a qualitative recollection or in some cases 
documentation of events that affected their ability to complete highwa>' 
projects on time. (See table 3.) For example, three of the six projects 
encountered problems in both the ftnal design and right-of*wa>' acquisition 
phase and in the con^ruction phase. 


TaWt 3: Ev«nt» AftecUng Seltcttd Project* 

Pre4*ct 

Plaimlno 

Pretlmlnary design and 
emdronmental review 

Final design and right-of-way 
acQUieItton 

ConatrueOen 

Stile Route 198 
(Calitointi) 

Funding 

shortagee 

No event* Cited 

PolkTvring earthquakes, project 
Shelved in favor of seiemic relrofil 
work erouTKl the stale 

Weather delays; oontract 
change orders; ooniractor 
psrlormarK* issues 

State Route 168 
(Calitomia) 

Not avotfoble* 

No avenia cited 

No events ^ad 

No events cited 

Fort QreeiVOria 
Road (Floride) 

Not avaifaOle* 

No events ciied 

Contractor had to devote time and 
reaourcee lo other ongoing 
projects; redesigns on account of 
drainage probleme: property 
owners resisted right-of-way 
aoqusiiion 

Ouakty iasuea with paving 
material used; poor 
contractor peitermance: 
weather d^ays 

Stale Road IIS 
(Florida) 

No events 
cited 

No events cried 

No events Cited 

Weather delays, vibration 
damage comptamts from 
adpicent horrieowners 
nacessitaled change in 
conalniollon eauttmeni 

Stale Highway 
i46<Texa») 

No events 
cited 

Design changes to 
ecoommodate large truck 
vertical ctea ranee 
necessitated changes to 
schtmatice end envtrorvnental 
documents 

Leng^ process to Nr* design 
oonsultant; pamets ol land had 
nun>erous tilie problems; one 
property owner died during 
negotiation* leading to probate 
issues; ursdenlihed natural gas line 

No events cited 

U.S. Highway 
290 {Texas) 

No events 
cited 

Various access design 
changes to accommodate 
hietoric property; wetlarxls 
previously undiecovered at t>e 
erts had to be addressed 

Property owners refused state’s 
purchase offer necessitating 
condemnation; utility adjustments 

Slope stability probleme 
required an extensive 
redesign effort 


'Shale oHciah ooijd not provide tNs intormalion 

Source' GAO review of prefect itacumonteCnn arad tfacmwoc rMti stale depBrenanl of e-ansportahon 

offcdals 
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Most studies we identified on timel>' completion of highway projects have 
examined the timely resolution of environmental issues for improving 
project completion times. For example, the previously cited 2001 FHWA 
stud>’ indicated that some larger, more complex projects tend to take 
longer than is tjpical in the preliminary design and environmental review 
phase. In an attempt to establish a baseline for evaluating project 
completion times, IHWA analyzed the time required for 37 projects with 
significant environmental impacts to complete the environmental review 
process. (As noted abov'e, projects of this class are usually mtdor projects 
rather than small, less complex ones.) This anal>'sis indicated that the 
average amount of time taken to complete these reviews was 5 yeais and 
7 months exceeding the 5 j'ears that a “typical" m^r highwaj' project 
was expected to take for the entire preliminary design and environmental 
review phase. According to FHWA. these t>pes of projects constitute only 
about 3 percent of all federally funded highwa>' projects. Most federally 
fimded projects are minor rehabilitation or reconstruction projects that do 
not have significant environmental impacts. 

The surv^ey of 33 state departments of trarrsportation conducted in 2000 for 
the American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials 
indicated that state departments of transportation may underestimate the 
time that completing an environmental review would require. The surv'ey 
indicated that the envirorunental reviews for 31 to 48 percent of projects 
with no significant envircmmental impacts. aiKl for 43 to W percent of 
projects with potential environmental impacts, took longer to complete 
than expected. According to the survey results, these projects took three 
times longer than planned to complete federal environmental review 
requirements related to public lands and historic resources, historic 
resources and cultiual resources, arul wetlands. 

Federal and state transpoitation officials and transportation engineering 
oiganizations identified the timely resolution of environmental issues as 
providing the greatest opportunity for reducing the time it takes to 
complete highway projects These officials generally stated that 
environmental review's resulted in better project decisions, but that 
reaching the decisions w'as difficult and time constuning. For example, 
officials with the Army Corps of Engineers in Texas told us that the permit 
applications that it receiv'es are sometimes incomplete or inaccurate, 
resulting in added time to process environmental permits related to 
waterways. In addition, officials with the Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
Califcnnia Department of Transportation identified staffing shortfalls and 
workloads at the Fish and Wildlife Semce as contributing to increased 
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time to perfonn en\ironmental consultations HnaJly, officiate i^ith the 
En\*ironmental Protection Agency stated that public opposition to mtt)or 
transportation projects can result in greater scrutiny of environmental 
ana^ses or the proposed mitigation of environmental impacts, and 
therefore increases the length of the environmental review phase. 


Initiatives to Improve 
the Timely 
Completion of 
Highway Projects 


Federal and state agencies have undertaken several initiath'es to improv'e 
completion times for highwa>’ construction projects. Most of these 
initiatives address environmental review; how'ever, some states have 
undertaken initiatives to improve completion times in other aspects of a 
project, such as construction. Generallj’, the impact of these initiatives is 
unclear because of the brevity of time they hav'e been in place. 


At the federal level. FHWA environmental streamlining efforts have 
included working with federal agencies involved in environmental and 
htetOTic presen'aticm reviews to conduct agency'-specific training 
workshops in 2001 and 2002. FHWA has conducted these workshops for 
field staff to promote uniform practices and to clarify and update 
guidance. In addition. FHWA has started tracking the time to ccmiplete 
environmental review-s of federally fimded highw'aj' projects this year. A 
recent FHWA report indicated that since the enactment of the TEA-21 
environmental streamlining provisions in 1998, the average review time for 
projects with significant environmental impacts has decreased horn 70 
months to 62 months." FHWA officials told us that the improved review- 
times could be a result of such things as reinvented processes, 
programmatic agreements, and accelerated review times. FHWA has also 
developed guidance for states on how to use federal-aid highw-aj' funds to 
reimburse federal agencies that meet agreed-upon targets fw 
environmental review's. FHWA has catalogued environmental streamlining 
best practices and publicized them on its Web site. 


State depaitments of transportation are using interagency funding 
agreements to lure additional staff at state and federal environmental 
agencies to facilitate environmental review and approval." According to 
tHWA. 34 states are using these agreements. A 2001 survej* by the 
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American Association of State Highway and IVansportation Officials 
indicated that the people in these positions made permit review’s more 
efficient and consistent, improved communication between agencies, and 
fostered greater trust and understanding, thus facilitating project 
appro\'aIs and making the process less controversial.** 

Forty-one states have some level of delegated authorit>’ for historic 
resources that allow’s them to process man>' projects quickly, according to 
^'HWA. For example, the Vermont Agency of 'rianspoitatiOT has an 
agreement with the state historic preser\’ation office that allows the 
transportation department rather than the state historic preservation 
office to enforce historic presen'ation requirements, According to 
Vermont transportation agency officials, this agreement has resulted in, 
among other things, expected permit acquisition, enhanced public 
participation, effective internal and inter-agency communication, and the 
best possible treatment of historic properties. These officials estimate that 
this agreement has shaved weeks from routine projects and will shave 
months fix)m more complex ones. 

Outside of the emironmental review process, states such as Morida, NtMlh 
Carolina, and Texas are identifying utilities in certain urban areas earlier 
in the design phase, in order to avoid delaj-s during construction. Texas 
and Florida have also de\’eloped strategies to accelerate construction for 
some projects by increasing contractor incentives ftw earlj' completion, 
and Florida has documented sa\'ings in time and cost frxmi this approach. 


Mr. Chairman, this concludes my pr^ared statement. 1 would be pleased 
to answer an>’ questions that you or Members of the Committee may have. 


'\friiieT AASinX) SuuMliiiK('oiiuujU<¥oit ittf KiiviniiiiiM'iil, Nalural K«wMin'Ki 

Sijl>cuiiiiiijUrf iiitfniHl sturvv)' auid wliilt* pa|N‘r, July 2001. 
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Appendix I: Scope and Methodology 


To perform oiir work, we reviewed laws and rejBfulations governing the 
construction of federally financed highway projects. We discussed tl^ese 
requirements, the time required to complete projects, and Initiatives to 
reduce this tin\e with oHicials frcwn mWA. the Ad\isor>' Council on 
Historic Presert-ation. the Emironmental Protection Agency, the Army 
Corps of Engineers, the Coast Guard, the ttsh and Wildlife Service, the 
American Association of State Highway and lYansportation Officials the 
Anterican Road and Transportation Bidlders Association, the American 
Societ>’ of Civil Engineers, private tran^nation engineering firms, and 
others. We also interviewed officials from California. Horida, North 
Carolina. Texas. Vermont, Washington, and Wisconsin departments of 
transportation about highway project completion times and initiatives to 
improve the timely completion of these projects. We chose these states 
eithCT because they spent the most federal-aid highway fimds or because 
officials w'e interviewed identified these states as making efforts to reduce 
project time. We also reviewed federal and private studies on highway 
project completion. 

We reviewed the time it took to complete six new highway constniction 
projects in California. Honda, and Texas. We selected three of the four 
states that spent the most National Highway System and Surface 
Transportation Program Funds in fiscal year 2000 (latest data available). 
These represent the primary sources of federal furnls for rrew road 
construction. In each state, we selected tw’o new construction projects 
that were completed between June 30. 1999, and June 30. 2002. In each 
state we selected the largest project (in terms of federal funds received) 
and a mediiun-sized project. In selecting these projects, we had no 
knowledge of the project itself or of how long it took to complete. We did 
rtot indepertdently verify the information in the tTlWA information s>'5tem 
that contained these data For the six projects, we retained 
documentation arKl interviewed state department of transportation 
officials to determine how the projects were plaruted, approved, and 
carried out. 

We conducted om work from May 2002 through September 2002 in 
accordance with generally accepted government auditing standards. 
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Response from Katherine Siggerud to Additional Questions from Senator 

Carper 

Question: In your testimony, you note wide diversity in the time needed to com- 
plete environmental review depending on the scope of the project. You also note a 
general agreement that the environmental review process improves project deci- 
sions, though it can be time-consuming. Are there broad measures that Congress 
can apply to improve the process, or will gains be driven by allowing more flexibility 
and innovation at the State level, within the context of strong Federal oversight and 
financial partnership? 

Response. The General Accounting Office will be issuing a report to Senator Jef- 
fords in March, 2003. In this report, we will outline promising approaches to im- 
prove the process of highway delivery and reduce the time required to complete 
highway projects. Our report will focus on the environmental review process, as well 
as other phases of highway projects, including planning, design and construction. 
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Once we have finished our analysis, I will be able to provide a more detailed re- 
sponse to your question. 


Statement of Carol Ann Murray, Commissioner, New Hampshire Department 

OF Transportation 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Senate Environment and Public Works Committee 
and certainly. Senator Smith, good morning. 

Thank you for the opportunity to be here today to talk about environmental 
streamlining. For the record I am Carol Murray, actually, let me correct that, for 
my Mom that I lost a month ago, I am Carol Ann Murray, the Commissioner of the 
New Hampshire Department of Transportation. The subject of environmental 
streamlining is a very important, difficult topic. One that has no silver bullet solu- 
tion that I can identify and isolate. 

I can readily identify the reason that I and my counterparts nationally consider 
this so significant. The public has asked the transportation agencies to provide this 
nation with the mobility critical for our quality of life and economic vitality. The 
same public also wants the environment preserved and protected. The only way to 
accomplish these twin goals is for transportation and environmental agencies to 
work cooperatively. This public looks to all these agencies to implement the policy 
direction provided by elected officials with an open, trusting, balanced, communica- 
tive spirit. 

I am not convinced that the public’s vision, or that of their elected officials, is 
being implemented very well by the various public agencies involved. The concept 
of environmental streamlining was not conceived to put environmental preservation 
and enhancement as a secondary or minor interest in the development of public 
transportation projects, but rather to encourage early discussion, involvement and 
decisionmaking by the agencies with environmental and transportation duties. If 
the public agencies could work to provide the best-balanced projects in a timely way, 
then the public’s voice is being heard. 

Over the last two reauthorization bills. Congress set a new direction for transpor- 
tation. Transportation agencies moved into a new era. With some resistance, we re- 
alized that mobility for the future was not just highways: choices in modes of trans- 
portation and connections between modes are now a focus. Congress also said that 
to develop the best projects for this country, the participation of the local commu- 
nities, regional planning agencies and the public must be encouraged and their voice 
heeded. 

This evolution in how State transportation departments work came hard to those 
of us used to doing designs by the book and approaching the public with our well 
designed, but off the shelf, standard highway solutions. 

What we in the transportation business have found is that Congress was right 
in the policy direction they gave us. After a decade of increasingly successful imple- 
mentation we are believers. We are cutting ribbons and celebrating projects that 
have been developed with more thoughtful consideration of the transportation users’ 
needs and the local communities’ vision for their future, and in balance with the 
natural and cultural environment they are built in. 

I do believe that over the last two decades the transportation community has 
changed and become better. While I would like to say that we have got it all perfect, 
that would certainly not be true. We need to continue to listen, learn and, I think, 
we are ready to do that with an acceptance that was not there before ISTEA and 
the lessons learned since. 

What is a frustrating is the reluctance of the environmental community to recog- 
nize this change. It is disheartening that the community has not championed and 
joined our early involvement and commitment to transportation project planning. 
We have found reluctance to engage in working toward a mobility solution that bal- 
ances the various public needs in a fiscally responsible way. 

You have all heard about the Interstate 93 widening project in New Hampshire 
and Senator Smith’s work to bring streamlining to a reality with this project. As 
agreed, policy level staff from all the public regulatory agencies met as decision 
points were approached. Early agreement was reached to operate in an open, trust- 
ful and professional manner. 

The group has met a number of times over the past 2 years. The culmination of 
this work is the draft environmental statement to be published this week. Then on 
September 9, I received a letter from the EPA that discounts the work accomplished 
in the streamlining process. Primary reasons given were that only the regulatory 
agencies were involved, and not the private environmental groups and the 18 com- 
munities that may experience secondary growth pressure even though they are not 
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directly on the Interstate. This letter came despite the four dozen public meetings 
held as this project has developed; with all meetings publicly notice well in advance, 
with individual notices to the specific environmental groups. 

This project impacts an estimated 70 acres of wetland over 19 miles of widening 
of an existing Interstate highway. Proposed mitigation for this project includes 650 
acres of land purchase and wetland creation at a cost estimated to be $15.0 million, 
plus a $3.0 million technical assistance program for local communities to assist in 
developing local land use regulations that reflect their future vision for their com- 
munities. 

The proposed mitigation package was severely criticized in the letter from EPA 
because, and this is a quote, “while of importance to the towns, it does not have 
high ecological value”. The EPA letter also says that (again I quote) “current State 
and Federal wetland regulations and typical zoning rules have generally not been 
effective . . .” 

While the debate about local. State and Federal roles in land use, transportation, 
and secondary impacts is an engaging debate, I believe that is a public policy deci- 
sion that Congress, State Legislatures, municipalities and the public should decide, 
not government employees, particularly those far removed from the project area. 

The EPA submits that a mitigation package of approximately 2300 acres at a cost 
of upwards of $50 million is needed. The reason cited is secondary impacts that may 
occur due to the project; not the direct impacts which they agree are of relatively 
minor consequence. Additionally, to their way of thinking, the highway widening 
should include the concurrent construction of transit options beyond the enhanced 
bus service already planned to be implemented and rail potential currently provided 
for in the project. 

All these proposed environmental mitigation elements are, I think, good things. 
The question is whether or not it is the responsibility of this project to pay for all 
of them? And, in fact, because New Hampshire has done a very good job in pro- 
viding a high quality of life in all arenas including environmental protection, mobil- 
ity and economic prosperity, people will come here even without Interstate 93 being 
widened. 

Why environmental streamlining? Because all agency implementers of elected offi- 
cials’ laws need to work together to effectively and in a fiscally responsible way to 
respond to public needs in a balanced way. 

The transportation agencies, after ISTEA and TEA-21, learned that we don’t 
know all the answers. The designers and builders of our Interstate highway system 
achieved a wonder, but in hindsight it might have been done differently. So Con- 
gress passed ISTEA and TEA-21. And now in 2002 it seems that the transportation 
projects in the environmental view are seen as a financial resource to implement 
conservation projects. 

Early involvement in transportation project planning by all involved is needed. 
But, additionally, mutual respect for professional responsibilities, fiscal reality and, 
overall, an understanding that we need to make honest decisions that respects the 
public’s will as envisioned by our elected leaders. 

The EPA letter that I mentioned earlier States that mitigation costs should be up 
to 20 percent of the total project cost. In a time when we are all struggling to fund 
the public’s transportation needs, a decision by a government employee to direct 
funding to a nontransportation purpose is inappropriate. 

What do we need to meet the public’s goal of providing mobility for quality of life 
and economic vitality while protecting and preserving the environment? This is best 
achieved if the principals envisioned by Congress for streamlining are implemented. 

Above all, we need a process that includes early involvement that is consistent, 
trust based and cooperative; a process that is streamlined, effective, balanced, public 
transportation delivery which unfortunately is not what we are experiencing today. 

Hopefully the next reauthorization will produce a streamlined process that follows 
the direction of Congress and meets the public’s expectations. 

I am happy to answer any questions, and again I thank you for this opportunity. 


Statement of Ken Morefield, Assistant Secretary for Transportation 
Policy, Florida Department of Transportation 

Mr. Chairman, it is my pleasure to appear before the committee today to present 
the views of the Florida Department of Transportation (FDOT) concerning the reau- 
thorization of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). This 
committee is to be commended for the extensive hearings that have been held in 
preparation for legislative action next year. 
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Florida’s natural resources and pristine environment are what make us unique 
among the States. We are indeed fortunate to be home to the Nation’s oldest city, 
St. Augustine, the Nation’s largest restoration project in history, America’s Ever- 
glades, and some of the most endangered large terrestrial and marine mammals in 
the world. It is the policy of the Florida Department of Transportation to help pre- 
serve and enhance Florida’s natural, physical, cultural and social environment as 
we develop, implement and maintain transportation facilities and services. 

My testimony today will address “Project Delivery and Environmental Steward- 
ship”. Section 1309 of TEA-21 has provided the impetus for State and Federal agen- 
cies to look for ways to improve the delivery of transportation projects while pro- 
tecting our environment. The Federal Highway Administration along with the Fed- 
eral Transit Administration have worked with us and many other Federal, State, 
and local agencies to develop a new process we call the “Efficient Transportation De- 
cision Making Process” or “ETDM”. I am pleased to report that we are virtually fin- 
ished developing the new process. Training on the new process is scheduled to begin 
in January 2003 with completion by the end of June. We expect to begin full state- 
wide implementation by July 2003. 

This new process has not been developed by the Florida Department of Transpor- 
tation working in isolation. It began on February 3, 2000 when over 20 Federal, 
State, and local agencies met and pledged their support of an effort to examine how 
transportation decisions are made in Florida and to develop an improved process. 
A multi-agency working group including representatives of Metropolitan Planning 
Organizations was then formed and met several times during the year. Later, nine 
Task Work Groups worked on specific issues related to implementation of the new 
process. 

In December 2001, Federal, State, and local agencies gathered at an “Executive 
Summit” and signed a Memorandum of Understanding endorsing the ETDM process 
and pledging their continued support for the full development and implementation 
of the process in Florida. I am equally proud of the assistance we received from one 
of our environmental organizations, 1000 Friends of Florida, as they hosted five 
meetings around the State to explain the process to non-governmental organiza- 
tions. 

We believe our ETDM process is fully responsive to the direction of Section 1309 
and the National Environmental Policy Act. We have been pleased to brief your 
committee staff and others on our process, but we do not promote it as one that 
will fit every State. In fact, Florida’s environmental laws, our own mix of State and 
local agencies, and other differences led us to an early conclusion that the best way 
to address improved project delivery and efficient decisionmaking was within our 
own efforts, and not through a “one-size-fits-all” approach. 

Section 1309 of TEA-21 called for change. Key changes requested by Congress in- 
cluded: 

• Early and continuous agency and public involvement 

• Integrated environmental review and permitting processes 

• Early approvals in the planning process 

• Coordinated time schedules for agency involvement 

• Effective dispute resolution mechanisms 

Florida’s ETDM process accomplishes all these objectives and more. The State of 
Florida is fortunate to have a very rich data base of information about our re- 
sources. We have collected that information at the University of Florida GeoPlan 
Center in Gainesville, Florida. This high technology digital data base tool allows 
agencies and the public to access project planning information over the Internet. It 
provides the foundation for our ETDM process and is called the “Environmental 
Screening Tool”. 

This tool enables us to perform two “screening events” which document agency 
and community inputs much earlier in our transportation planning process. We call 
these screening events the “Planning Screen” and the “Programming Screen”. Modi- 
fication of project plans in response to these early screening events will enable us 
to avoid or reduce costly changes late in the process. These screening events will 
provide information that will allow agencies to be engaged in the thoughtful ex- 
change necessary to properly balance land use, environmental protection and mobil- 
ity needs. 

The primary purpose for the “Planning Screen” is to provide decisionmakers with 
better information to stage transportation improvements in the Cost Feasible Long 
Range Transportation Plan. The “Programming Screen” provides an opportunity to 
identify project issues and the need for technical studies prior to the project advanc- 
ing into our Work Program. The NEPA process begins at the “Programming Screen” 
with a class of action determination that leads to environmental documentation and 
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construction permits. A fundamental premise of our process is that it builds upon 
earlier analyses rather than reopening all issues at every step of the process. 

The screening events will be performed by Federal, State, and local agencies 
working together as an Environmental Technical Advisory Team. We will have one 
team in each of our seven geographic Districts. Each team will be responsible for 
agency review and feedback as projects are developed. Community Outreach Coordi- 
nators within FDOT will seek input from the affected community and post the input 
received so that agencies are aware of community concerns. 

Project planning information is entered into the Environmental Screening Tool by 
Metropolitan Planning Organizations (or by FDOT for our rural areas). Standard- 
ized analyses will then be performed on these planned projects and the results are 
then made available to agencies through the Internet. All agencies will perform 
their reviews on a coordinated time schedule and enter the agencies’ official com- 
ments about the impact on the resources protected by their agency. The agency will 
be able to suggest changes to project concepts through the feedback portion of the 
data base system. At the same time, the opinions of the affected community are also 
posted in the feedback portion of the system. The results are visible to the agencies, 
non-governmental organizations and the public. Everyone will have access to the 
same information. 

In summary, Florida is about to implement a new way of doing business. We be- 
lieve the Efficient Transportation Decision Making Process meets all the objectives 
this committee set forth in TEA-21. We are convinced that this new process will 
provide for earlier and concurrent agency reviews resulting in a reduction in the 
time required to plan projects and achieve earlier permit approval. Eurther benefits 
include improved public participation in the transportation planning process, a re- 
duction in the cost of planning and building projects, and, most importantly, im- 
proved decisions. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share Florida’s efforts on project delivery and 
environmental stewardship. I will be pleased to address any questions you may 
have. 


Responses of Ken Morefield to Additional Questions from Senator Jeffords 

Question 1. The proposed Efficient Transportation Decision Making Process seems 
to be an innovative approach to making better decisions. FDOT has invested a large 
amount of time and resources to bring this program to this stage. Since this process 
is a departure for how business is being done, how is FDOT dealing with the insti- 
tutional and cultural changes that will have to happen within FDOT and within the 
Federal, State, and local agencies involved in ETDM? 

Response. The following are past and present actions to bring about change with- 
in FDOT and other participating agencies: 

• FDOT began our first meeting with Federal, State, and local agency heads 
stating that we were willing to change our old way of doing business and partner 
with these agencies in developing a new more efficient transportation process. Our 
challenge to these leaders was to be willing to change the way their agencies oper- 
ate to improve the process for transportation projects. 

• A Memorandum of Agreement was signed by all participating agency heads to 
support, develop, and implement this new process. Also, there has been consistent 
and continuous communication with these agencies. 

• The Manager of our Central Environmental Management Office is meeting 
with the management of each of our District Office to discuss what will be required 
of their offices and their Metropolitan Planning Organization (MPO) counterparts. 

• An ETDM Manual is being developed to provide operating procedures for 
EDOT and other agencies involved in this process in order to change how we will 
do business in the future. 

• Extensive training of the Manual and this process will be completed within a 
6-month period of time in order to begin implementation of this process within all 
of the agencies. Each of the seven geographic FDOT District Offices will host train- 
ing to include the agencies, MPOs, and their own District personnel who will serve 
on the Environmental Technical Advisory Team. This will allow each agency to see 
the roles of others and how collective involvement of all members will improve deci- 
sions efficiently. 

• Agency Operating Agreements are being developed that will describe how each 
agency’s operational processes will be practiced to accommodate this new process. 
Also, separate agreements are being developed to provide funding assistance to 
agencies for additional personnel and equipment needs where applicable so that 
agencies can be effective in partnering with FDOT. 
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• Electronic technology will bring about better coordination with agencies cre- 
ating consistency as agencies change their operations to complement this new proc- 
ess. 


FLORIDA'S 
ETDM PROCESS 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Ibtf riurida Ocpartmcm of Inin^ifxinatuHi iMKM K wi*r1c- 
in^ in cunjunciion with the hcOcnl Admin* 

imriiiHin und iKhcr fcikrii]. Siuic. and Iwal a^Kmetei. 
i& desx'lofin^ a relined and imftrvnvd meihink^lo^ for 
efl'eciin^ impn.n'ed iramipiHianun decisiimsi. Inilially 
called "streamlining" in rcspi>nsc to Section 134)9 of the 
1rans{iodaiion Hquiiy Act for Ihc2i8t (‘enniry ( I'fiA 21). 
the 11)01 prinress redefines hem the Slate of Honda «ill 
accomplish iranspeirtaiion f^annin^ and pre^Jcct de%'elofv 
meni wtihin its cumrni statutes and regulations This 
refxirt is the second progress repevt describing ibe state of 
dex'elofment of the nc«’ process>[he liilficient Iranspor* 
ration lXxisk)n*Makmg! l^icess i Ihe I'^IDM Ptckcss). 
I hts report includes the priKCss reliiKments and changes 
noted bekm. 


Signifioiiu I pdates from Progress Report So. I 


• Agencies endorse MOD to implement the 
FTDM Process. 

• ETAT and ETDM CiH>rdinator roles and 
respiHisibiliiies defiiKd. 

• Pliinning and Project lX.’svIopment steps 
further defined. 

• Process for community iHitrcach and 
inv\>lvcnKni defined. 

• Envirsmmental Screening Tool funher 
developed 

• Dispute resolution prsx;css defined. 

• AgetKy Oprraiiiig Agreements being 
developed 

• Implementaiion strategy und scheduk in 
place. 


'ITie E'IDM l*roccss creates linkages between land use. 
transportation, and environmental resource planning ini* 
Uativcs through early, interactive agency and community 
tnvoivcmcni, w hich is expected to impnivc decisions and 
greatly reduce the time. cITort. and cost to affect trans* 
poriaiion decisions. Efficiency is gained by two screen- 
ing events and an efficient permitting prixrcss built into 
the current iranspcrtaiion planning and project develop- 
ment process. The screening events are the "Planning" 
and “Programming" Screens. 

An linvironmcntal Technical Advisor)' Team IliTAT) 
performs these screenings. The ETAT consists of plan- 
ning. consultation, and resource protection agencies. 
Each agency will appoint their I'lAT rcfrcscniative with 
rcsponsiNIily to cixirduiatc transporlaiiim reviews within 
their respective agency. They will then provide agency 
responses to the transportation planning ciMity (ITK)? 
and the Metropolitan Planning Organisation (MK))i. 
Ihis response will he advisory during the early phases of 
iransporialion planning. Ihc ETAT member’s role tran- 
sitions as a prcijcci proceeds from planning to project 
development. The ETAT member's role then shills to 
coordination within the agency to issue an opinion or 
permit the project. 


t 


Long-Ranj^ 

Transportation 

Plan 


I 


FOOT Work 
Program 
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Screening is conducted by the agency hTAT rcfrcscnta- 
livHS appcHntcd for each I*IX)T Wstrict. Agency ()pef- 
aiing Agrccmcnis (AOAs) arc being created heiuecn 
I'tXXT. I UWA and each agency to address the specific 
details about ETOM unplementaiion. llie AOAs wilt 
also document agreed dispute resolution methods. 

The folkming describes ETAT screening input at two 
stages in the planning and project de\'clopmcnt phases of 
aprcjoci. 

FhHning Screen: This screen allou'S agencies to com* 
ment on the impact of projects very early in the planning 
pnKCsa. This will enable planners to adjust project cofi> 
cepts to avoid or minimize adverse impacts and to con- 
sider miiigaticn alicmaiives and improve csttmaiian of 
project costs. Secondary and cumulative ctVccts will be 
evaluated on a project and sysicm-u idc basis in con- 
nection with the Planning Screen. The interrelationship 
between land use. ecosystem management, and mobility 
plans could then be ciHisidcrcd in integrated agency plan- 
ning. 

Programming Screen: This screen occurs before proj- 
ects enter the FIX>T Work Ihrngram and uiiliales the 
National lurvironroenial Policy Act (NI-.PA) process for 
projects that have not been categorically excluded. ETAT 
input ptxTvidcs “agency scoping’* requirements to satisfy 
NEPA and other pertinent laws. etc., that arc addressed 
during the NEPA process. (“NI'PA’* is used throughout 
this rcpiHi to colkctivrly refer to all applicable laws.) 


An electronic database s>’stcm will provide the vehicle 
fer information exchange to and from itTAT members 
regarding project plans, impacts, and agency recommen- 
dations or requirements. I he database s>'stcm will be 
housed at the University of Florida (koPlan ('enter. All 
project and resource data w ill reside in the (icoPlan ('en- 
ter's Florida(icographic Oatal ibrafy(KiI)l.). The plat- 
form will be the current version of ESRI (icographtc 
Information System <(iIS) sollwarc. All (ilS anat>'scs 
will be performed within the FGDI. s>’stcm so agency 
ETAT members will only need an Internet connection to 
view and comment on CHS results. 

'ITic database s>'stcm will house respixiscs from IfTAT 
members as well as inputs documented from the public. 
Ihat input will he summarized in virtually automated 
reports produced from the GIS database system. 1hcsc 
rcpixis will capture the essential detail that must he 
addressenJ as a consequence of ETAT and community 
input during planning and project development. 

ITic ETAT concept was developed to create linkages and 
communicalion with agencies rcspitnsiblc for protecting 
resources. Protection of the atVecied community, how- 
ever. is accomplished by coordination of transportation 
plans through a Community Outreach Network. This net- 
work is the responsibility of the 1TX)T District C'ommu- 
nit>’ Impacts Assessment (ClAK'oordinator. 

During a Summit held in December 21101. federal and 
slate agency heads signed a Memorandum ofUnderstand- 


Permit Coordination: ETAT 
members cixirdinaic wiih !'IX)T's 
project managers during project 
development and coordinate 
within their agency to issue con- 
struction pcimits sunuhanciHisly 
wnh the federal NI-PA Rcctxd of 
Decision. 


ETDM Implementation Timeline 

Proems Mock Phasad Statawida 

Dtvalopmant ETAT Implainonlatian bnplwnentatlon 


2001 2002 I 2003 
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ing suppi>ning the ceciiinucd do'dopenent and implcmcn* 
tation of the 1‘TDM Process. 



Agency panic ipants. FDOT. the Federal 1 lighway Admin- 
istration (HIWA), and the Ixderal Transit Administra- 
tion (FTA) bdievc that Florida's FrTDM Process is a 
better way to plan and implcnicnt transponation proj- 
ects. Agency involN'cnicnt nill occur earlier in planning 
and will largely be evaluated through cflkicnt ciectronic 
infomiation exchange. Secondary and ciimulalrie impact 
analysis and evaluation will occur early in plannmg on 
a system-wide basis, linvironmental evaluations will be 
I'lKUscd on key issues and proceed years earlier than in 
today’s practice. Agency interaction and internal coordi- 
nation by their FTTAT members will lead to earlier permits 
and avoidance of late project changes. 

The im>M l*rocess has been in dc\elopnicnt since early 
20UO and has im'ohed signilicani effort by agency par- 
ticipants. The development work is ongoing, and the new 
process is expected to he available lor use in the summer 
2002. ITic iri'DM Process will he tested with a ‘'Mock 
ItTAT” during the spring 2002. Based on this experience, 
the process will be rclincd and then documented as an 
nXTT procedure that will complement the current Proj- 
ect Development and Itnvironmcnt (PD&H) Manual as 
well as MPO and statewide planning procedures. 


CONTEXT FOR ETDM 
PROCESS 

Planncra. engineers, environmental scientists, and gov- 
crnmeni officiab have raised concern about the level 
of effort, lime, and cost associated with the environ- 
mental review and apprcwal process for transportation 
projects. Stories aKxirHi about Uxig delays in imple- 
menting projects, the difftculiy of one agency’s change 
affecting arauher’s decision, and ilie hijih cost assiviaied 
with rework wtien an ageiKy denial a pennii re({uires 
restarting the environmental rev iew process. 

The cnvimnmenial provisions in Section 1309 of the 
Transporiaiion Ivfutty Act for the 2 1st Century (TEA-2 D 
refleet Congress' c<.incern about delays, uniMcessaty 
duplkaiion of cfTon, and added costs oflen associated 
with the current procets for reviewing and approving 
uansportation projects, ('ailed ‘Tinvinmmcmal Stream- 
lining,” this legislaiiiw challenged FllWA and FTA to 
implement an impritved, more clTicicnt transponation 
planning and cnvinmmcnial review prnccss. 

'ITiC44>jcc'tiveoriijivironjncnu] Streamlining is to improve 
interagency coordination, more cffcciivcly address envi- 
nxunenial ctxK:cm.v. and reduce costly delays in the envi- 
rtximcfuai review process. In addition to the need for 
predictable, expedient limcfrarocs within which resource 
agencies conduct their roles in the priKcss, there Ls also a 
need for increased, meaningful activity from the federal 
rcsixircc agencies. The advantage of more inicasrve fed- 
eral resource agency involvement is that agencies' input 
is more useful in project decision making the earlier it 
occurs in the process. The timeliness and quality of 
the projects arc improved, and environntaiial issues can 
more easily he resolved. 
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TEA-21 Streumiining Objectives 


PiiiiiMish an at>d 

ling p«iK«s«, 

Integrate environmental review and 
apfirovals early in the transportaliofi plan* 
ning process; 

Hneourage fnll and early panicipaiion hy 
agencies; 

I'.stiiMish coorduiiMcd tune schedules I'ur 
agency aciiim; and 

FstaMish disputc*rcsotulion mechanisms. 


In the fall uf 1999. Horida was selected as a pika state for 
de%’ekifing and implementing a streamlined planning and 
pnijeci development process. Monda was considered an 
ideal pilot state due to its strong state environmental laws 
that musi be meshed with federal laws and pritcesses. In 
rc^>nse. I IXJ!. working with lllWA. KIA, <ind other 
federal, state, and local agencies committed to evaluat* 
ing Florida's current transpi^rtation phtnning and pni^i 
development and environmental prixesses 
<ind identifying ways to make these pro- 
cesses moa* eflkient. 

THE PROBLEM 

In Florida's current iranspi.>naitiH) plan- 
ning process, inohiliiy needs are identified 
by MlKls and FIX>T in respt.)rise to the 
dcvciopmctu thresholds alKmvd under approved l.cval 
Government C'omprehensive Hans. I>uring the c<mpre- 
hensive pfanning process, mintmal consideration is given 
lo the potential direet. seciHidary, and cumulative impacts 
of transport aiion or land use dccisirais on the cranmuni- 
ly's siK'ial and natural resourees. 


TODAySPROCeSS 



decades aher it has been decided that a transportation 
facility is needed and significant funds expended. Sub- 
stantial cnvmmmcntai impacts that could inllucncc the 
priority of a project arc not considered. Often, the pur- 
pose and need for the project has not been adequately 
defined. 

Ihc priority projects then enter the nXJT Woric ProgrMn 
and remain there for five years before any substantial 
planning and cminximcnial analyses arc conducted. By 
the lime a project enters the project development phase, if 
has gained so much public momentum that a decision noi 
to build ihc projcci due to substantial environmental or 
social impacts is almost never made. Instead, mitigation 
strategics arc idcmilicd. In summary, land use. transpor- 
tation. and ccosy'stcm preservation dccisians arc not truly 
balanced to siqipon a community vision. The following 
figure shows some of the proMcms with norida’s current 
planning and project development processes. 



ME THODOL OGY- THE 
PROCESS TO DEVELOP 
THE PROCESS 


Opening Summit on F.nvironmentiil 
Slrenmlining 


MI*Os and FIX)T identify iranspvviaiion improvement 
priorities for iiKlusiiui in a l ong Range Transportation 
halt ll.RTPi with little input fromenvirvmmenial resource 
agencies. The ntajoriiy of agency infut d<vs not occur 
until later in cIk' project dev'clopmcni process, sometimes 


On I'chruary .1, 2CXX), leaders from 2.T federal, stale, and 
local transponaiiiMi and rcs<vurcc prorociion agencies par- 
ticipated in a summit meeting <» cnvinmmcnial stream- 
lining. The purpose of the summit was to initiate a 
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Statewide coordinated ellbrx to imprmx; Motida’s plan- 
ning and project development processes, llie agency 
leaders committed their suppon and assigned responsibil- 
ity to lcc>' stall' who then worhed with l'tX)T to form a 
shared vision for Florida's transportation decision making 
process: 


”// is 4iMr visiM mprinv rraK^r/rariiM lUdsmn 
makiitg in a Hvytkaipnteils ror itamral auii human 
emirunmaital resuarm h D owr ihM wr, as 
em'WMmtnt^fesouKtuidirum^onanoH agenciek. 
AtaMivA a syiitmatk uppnach that integratrs laud 
use. %aciai. ecanomk, eus-uanmentat, aNJ/rani^iKr- 
rariim cM.vufrraruMs This apprumh nsV mdude 
the aaive ftartkifnttum »f fe^al, state, and heal 
iQ^ffotr!, and the paNk, ft teSt lead to deeishas 
that pro\’ide the highest gualti) a/lifeaadaaofumal 
fevef af mabifityfar the pahtk ire srnw* 


I'ollowing the summit meeting, a working group con- 
sisting of over 50 representatives from over 211 agcTK'ics 
worked together with FIXXI and I'HWA in a senes of 
multi-agency meetings to accomplish their shared vision. 

IMulH'Agency Meetings 

TIte working group team participated in eight multi- 
ageiKy workshops between February 2000 and Novem- 
ber 2000 to examine the eurrcni planning process and 
develop a more efficient privess while still protecting 
Horida's environment. This collaboraiive approach to 
redefine the existing planning and project develofmeni 
processes was characteri/ed by “out of the box" thinking 
by ihe team. Initially, these workshops were infonna- 
tional, Planning participants beeame infornted of the 
IXT>artmeni'sWnrk Program and Project Development & 
Environmental tPD&I-i processes. Project Development 
and resi^xjrce agciKy participants were similarly infomted 
about the planning procesijes performed by MK)s and by 
FTXYT. Together. Uie agencies identifH.'d problems with 
the current pri>cesses, and the team identified iIk* follow- 


ing characteristics of a streamlined environmental review 
process; 

• Earlier agency involvement in the planning pro- 
cess, 

• Completeand accurate informativn for impriwed 
decistixt making. 

• ImprovHxl access to inrormatioa 

• Better and continuous communkation among 
agencies and with the public, 

• More eflicKnt and concurrent prupxt reviews, 
and 

• Complete and timely permit applicatioas. 

During the suhsequetu team workshops, the working 
group developed a c<m;cptual pnveav that iitcluded the 
above characteristics. The team named die new procc:w 
the "Efficient Iransporiaiiou Decision Making Process" 
tETDM Process). 

The workshop participants then focused ixi developing 
and refining the IH DM Process A key issue was how the 
HTDM I^rocess could produce construction permits ear- 
lier in project development. Since implcnKniati<ei issues 
were focused on planning and permitting, two expanded 
focus groups were formed. 

Kocus Ciruupsi 

Twii fieuH groups were formed to liinhcr develop and 
refine the plaiming and peimitting phases of die new pro- 
cess. The Planning Focus (iroup consisted of the plan- 
ners from the working group plus an expanded roster of 
representatives finm various federal, stale, and local plan- 
ning agencies. The Permitting Focus Group consisted 
of an expanded group of projoci development profession- 
als and agency representatives involved in the FIIWA, 
NFiPA. and permitting |v<x;csscs- The focus groups con- 
ducted wiukshi'tps in IXccmhcr 2000 and January 2001 
and provided recommendations to im|irove the concep- 
tual HTDM Process. 
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Task Work Groups 

Reccnuncndaiit'ns rtrtiultin^ i'tvni the Planning and Per* 
milling fucus group meeting;!! ideniified several issues 
re<|uinng tiirthcr work lu define how the new process wilt 
be implemented. To address these issues, nine task wxek 
griKips were created cemststing of experienced specialists 
and practitioners whi> were charged with des'duping the 
specific details ubcnii how the (: I DM Process worts. The 
task wort groups and ub^’irves are listed below; 


B>' the fall of 2(X)I. the task work groups developed 
tindings and rccommcndaiions to further rclinc the spe- 
cifics of the irri)M Process, and to define the content of 
Agency Operating Agreements and an Procedures 
Manual. The following sections prcscni the status of the 
HTDM Process as well as the path lo statewide imple- 
mcnlalion. 


Task H'ork Group 


Objective 


Hmironmcaial Pennits I. 

2 . 

3. 

Two-Year Slate Traosporuuoa 1. 

ImpanerDcnl Pbn (STIP) 

2 . 

Programming NliPA Projects I . 

NPPA DecBun Making Process I. 

2 . 

Plaiuimg [Xtcumeal Hvahiaiion 1. 

2 . 


Sccondai>' and Cumulatrve Impacts 1. 


hridge Program I. 

2 . 

Cuhuial Resources I . 

2 . 

C'ommuntt)' Impact Asscamciit (CIA) I. 


Devi^ a process lo obtain coostruction pcnniis simultaneously with ibe NHPA record of 
dccesKMi (ROD). 

Achieve concurrent and siitipltlkd nonces where losiMe. 

Develop cmena for categorically excluding cenan prowls fruro permitting. 

Hvaluaie the feasibility of impkmcniiog a iwo-ycar ^P and a two-vear Iranspoitatun 
Improvement Program (TIP) dcvekpmcni cyele. 

Determine the lacps requirod to implemcni this 2->ear plannmg cycle wiih FDOT. 

Develop a method for prooccdnig with environmental studies earlier in the PDOT. Frvc-Ycv 
Work Progiara 

Detcmuiic how project devefopment will be acccnplidied in the ETDM Process. 
Determine the method for achieving agency coasaltanoa dunng projea devetepment. 

Develop rccommendanoDS for key documcols that should be a part of the PTDht Process 
and create a linkage lo project dcvelopmcnL 

Desaibe the inning during ihc planning process, the content and the audience for the docu- 
iimis. 

Create a framcwvKfc in the liTDM Process for amducimg secondary aod cuimilative impact 
asBcsaimls that incorporates needed data from land use. transporlation. and rcsouae pro- 
tection plans. 

Imestigaic and dxumcni bow the PIXJI' bridge program enms the Five- Year Work Proigram. 
Recommend a method Ibr interfacing the bridge program with the KTDM Process. 

InvcsligBlc and document how to ccmpleic archaeological and histoTKil asscssnmts for 
transportation projects nxitr cfticicntly and caiiicr In the project development process. 
Hnsurc how ^ipropnatc nlcniificaiion. avoidance, roinimuation. and mitigalion of Native 
American issues art considered and documented. 

IXxument how- ('(A and Public Invohemeni arc accomplished n the i-'TDM Ihocess. 
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THE EFFICIENT 
TRANSPORTATION 
DECISION MAKING 
PROCESS 

I-lorida's F-1I>M IVikcss rc^ktincs htw the State uill 
acvnxitplitiii iroiti^xxtaxiiHt plajtnin^ i«>ii prt'jeci <k’\‘ck)f- 
meni viiihin iu^ curreni sttaiuk’S and rejculaiiuns The 
ETDKI IViiecss will hrtii^ a^^Ky and community inierac* 
ikm forward into the early stages of iraitspi.)naiion plan* 
ning. Hnieieftcy is gaiiKd in the new process hy two 
agency screening events built into ilie current transpor- 
tation planning process The screening events are the 
llanning Seaxm aitd tiK IVogramming Screen, which are 
conducted years earlier in the iwerall process than at pres- 
ent. This early ageiwy invxdvvment coupled with contin- 
uous community impact assessment lutd invxdvement is 
espccted to improve the quality of decisions made during 
planning and reduce challenges during NI'.PA and permit- 
ting. This interaction will continue throughout the life of 
a project to ensure that mobility needs are baJaiKcd with 
land use decisions and ecosysicni management and pres- 
ervation. In this new process, resixirce avoidaiKe and 
minimi/atuH) opimns and strategies are identified earlier, 
iuid cost impacts for these strategies can be considered in 
cstid))ishing transportation plan pruiriiics Agency inter- 
action during projeci develofmeiit will allow permitting 
to be coiKurrent with the end of the federal NTPA pro- 
cess. 


Key fealures of Ike ETDM Pnteesn tHclude: 

• liarly agency and community involvcmctM; 

• (’ontuuiiHis public fepresentaiion. 

• liarly idcntifkaiion of avoidance and mitigation 
strategics: 

• Integrated planning between agencies; 

• Reduced dupitcation of ofTort; 

• I.inkagcs hciwxrcn laitd use, traaspiinaiion. and 
cnvironmciu; 

• Tarhcr assessment of secondary' and cumulaiiv'e 
impacts; 

• Access to comprehensive data in siandardi/cd 
formats; 

• liarlicr project approvals. 

• I'ewvr projects subject to detaikd iwk’ws; 

• Reviews fttcused on the key issues; 

• Timely dispute resolution, 

• Permit issuance linked to NHPA reviews; and 

• Masimi/cd use of technology for coordination. 

tarly Imohement • The Key to 
Success 

Knvironmentul Technical Advisory Team 
(ETAT) 

Agency interaction will occur throughout the life ofa proj- 
ect - from concept to concrete - to ensun; that inuu^iortation 
decisions arc balanced with social, land use. and ecosystem 
preservation decisions. This will be accon^ishcd through 
an limnnaunental TcchnKal Advisory Team (TrrATt. An 
TTAT, constsiuig of planning. consultatKKU and resource 
protection agencies, will be established with each agency 
appointing a representative with respon- 
sibility to coordinate and perform all 
agency actions to satisfy' the agency stat- 
utory' rcsponsthtliiy with respect to the 
planmng and impktncntatiun of imns- 
portation projects. This responsibility 
will require diverse and excellent skills, 
especially the ability to function eilcctively within the 
BgciK)' and to coordinate with other agencies on the I'TTAT. 
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One irTAT will be established for each of the seven geo 
gr^hic nXJT Districts. The ETAT will consist of repre- 
sentatives irom agencies uith Btaiutor>' respottsibiliiy for 
approval and consultation on mobilit>' projects and other 
transportation and gov'criuncntal agencies. Agency beads 
will he responsible for appointing their IfTAT members, 
who will be the point of interaction with that agency 
on transportation decision-making. One or more ETAT 
representatives may he appointed depending on agency 
rc(|uircmcnis and geographic considerations. 


Ptftentiai ETAT Representatives 


• Federal ilij^wayAdministratUw 

• Federal Transit Adminislrati«e) 

• Federal Rail Admini.'araiiun 

• National MahiK* Fisheries Service 

• National Park Service 

• Natural Resources Conservation Service 

• U S. Arm>‘ Corpsof Engineer.*! 

• ll.S. (\nsl (Tuanl 

• U.S. EnvirtmmenUil Protection Agency 

• U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

• U.S. Forest Service 

• Florida l>cpartmcnt of Agriculture and 
( ‘onsumer Services 

• Florida Depariinent of C’ommunity 
Afl'airs 

• F'Uvtda l>erKirtmcnt of l^nvironmental 
Protection 

• Florida Department of State 

• Florida Department of Transportation 

• F'hvida Fish and Wildlife ('(tfwervalion 
Conunisaion 

• MPOs within ITX>T District (one repre- 
sentative per MPO) 

• I.ocal Resource AgciKies 

• Regional Planning C'ounciU 

• Water Management Districts 

• Native American TribaKiovemments 

• Local Planning Agencies 


Tlic irfAT rcprcsentaiiw will have delegated agency 
authority and rc^nsihility to coordinate internally and 
represent agency positions. The role of the ItTAT changes 
from advisory during planning to coordinator during 
project development, which includes permitting. During 
planning, the liTAT will advise the MPO in urban areas 
and the FIXJT in non-MPO areas of potential project 
impacts to the nMural and human environment, consis- 
tent w ith their agenc>''s regulatory and planning program. 
Recommendations on how to avoid, minimi/c. or miti- 
gate these impacts will he provided. The ETAT will also 
evaluate and provide comments on sccondarv' and cumu- 
lative cfTccis of a transponation improvement project for 
the resource that their agency is responsible for protect- 
ing. The ETAT's role is adv'tsory during planning. Final 
decision making for establishing project priorities still 
lies within the trans^nrtalion planning agency. 

As a project advances into the project development and 
design phases, the ETAT wilt continue to provide project 
input and technical assistance to the project sponsor 
(c.g.. FIXJT. local government, transit authority) to sat- 
isfy agcnc>' permit requirements. This will include iden- 
tifying. delining. and participating in technical studies 
needed for pcnniiiing decisions. ETAT members will 
be responsible for coordinating within their agencies to 
accomplish construction permitting concurrent with the 
completion of the federal NEPA process. 

The FTTAT is the mechanism for engaging agencies in the 
ETDM Process. It is equally important in this process 
to engage the aIVceted co{nmunit>' by providing timely 
information and ctlixlivc methods for the public to par- 
ticipate. This will be accomplished in the ETDM Process 
through a C'cnunimity Outreach Network. 

('ommunity Outreach Network 

Each FTXJT District Secretary ha<t appointed a ('ommu- 
niiy Impacut Asscs.smciu (CIA) C'otydinator, who U the 
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conduit for (he Hou of infonnation bdvi'ccn trans]>ona- 
tion planners and (he alTcctcd communit>'. This person 
will be rcspucisiblc for coordination with the District 
I'l'DM f'oordinalor to ensure (he puMic's interests arc 
known and represented. It is expected that the (1 A Coor- 
dinator will compile Community Outreach Networks with 
the help of MK)s and local govemments to engage the 
public in the transportation planning process. 

The C'ommuniiy Outreach Network represents the public 
in non-MPO areas and complements the MPO Citizens 
Advisiwy Committee in urbanized areas. This b dene h>’ 
outreach to tu;ighbofhoi>ds and other orgatuzed commu- 
nity groups. Rcprcscniaitivcs from social agencies may 
also participate througji the l.ocal Social Advisory Com- 
mittee. The overall purpose of this netw ork b to provide 
an avenue for twx>-wa>' flow of information regarding 
transportation plans and ctTccts on the community. 

ETDM Coordinator 

I he District E'l DM Coordinators will be responsible for 
the full impiemeniaiion of Mondays h I'DM Pmccss. over- 
all iriteragenc)' and puNk' involvement coordination, and 
fur ensuring compliance with AOAs. This will include 
performing the following ke>' ccKirdmation activities: 

• Coordinates input of project planning data for 
the ItTDM Process; 

• I'Jisurcs timely CTAT reviews; 

• liflsures timely information flow with the CIA 
f'lKTiliDator, the f'ommunity Outreach Network, 
and the l-ocal Social Advtwiry i'ummittee: 

• I'jisures that traasporiation proiiccns and tech- 
nical studies arc devcKiped in full compli- 
ance w iih NHPA and all environmental permit 
requirements. 

• Prepares or delegates prcparaiton of summary 
fcpt^rts of BTAT and C<wimunity Outreach 
Network responses; 

• Conducts IIT[>M training and provides tech- 
nical assistance to I:TAT members; and 

• (\xirdituucs penmaing process with all agencies. 


Agency interaction during planning and project develop- 
ment will be accomplished largely through an interactive 
(icographic Information Strstem (CilS). which will allow 
ETAT members to conduct cnvironmcnial screenings on 
projects and transmit agency comments from (heir desk- 
top computers. This will be accomplished b>' the {Envi- 
ronmental Screening Tool. 

Environmental Screening Tool 

Itic luiviromnental Sovening lool is an Inicnict-accessi- 
Me OIS applkation that aeaies linkages between hTAT 
members and The Florida (icographic Data Library 
iIXjDL) housed at the CieolTan (enter at the University 
ofFlonda. Ihe C^PIan Center at the Univensit>' of Flor- 
ida will he respsmsible for managing and maintaining 
the environmental resource data within (he FGDL. I'he 
Center has statVand faculty who are experts in using GIS 
for emironmentai management and transpodaiion plan- 
nmg applicatuuis. 

the Imvironmcntal Screening TiHd application prinides 
tools to input and update infotmaiion about transporta- 
tion projects, peribrm standardized CilS analyses, gather 
and report comments by the h lAl members, and provide 
read-only infomiaiion to (he public. The following dia- 
gram scheinaiH;all>' displa>'s the concept for the h l DM 
Internet -accessible GIS database system: 
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Duta Cnfry 

The CiIS data input cnnHisis nf cnv irocuncnuJ resource 
infitrinaiion and project planning inronnauiin. laixintit* 
maital rcsi^urce infiTmaiion is priwidcd by resource prtv 
tcction agencies u hich input their data to the ITiDI.. the 
cmirixunental resource data is updated via the 
accivding to operating agrcctnenis v^ ith each agency, 'itie 
I'TAT member rcvieivs the informatitm in the FGHI. to 
verify the most current information is availaMe. 

Project planning information is provided by ME^)s and 
byFIX)T in non-MPO areas. IhelmvironnKcual Screen- 
ing Tool provides three ntcchanisms for entering iians- 
ptmaiion project planning information into the r.TDM 
datid^asc: 

• iHicrai’iriv Data Kniry hirnis • l-omts enable 
MltH and FDOT to drav. prxyect segments 
on an aerial photograph and enter infiNmaiH^t 
desaibing the project via on-line fiirms. Tlwse 
tools are intended to asstsi MK>s and FIX)! to 
enter information that is imt available decironi- 
cally. 

• Fttraetkm Tool fl>r Stale llighwa>s • Allows 
ITX)T stall' to input planned improvcntcnis to 
roadways that arc stcecd in the FIX)T digital 
base map. The Tool allows planners to point at 
the beginning and end points along the roadway. 
Data entry forms we pre-populaicd with infor- 
mation extracted from the database so users can 
update and add to the information. N^licn com- 
plete, the project information is loaded into the 
ItTDM database. 

• CIS File Traiksfer • Intended for MPOs or 
ITXTl' planners who ha\c pri^i plans in OIS 
formal already and rtced to transfer their data to 
the HTDM database. This input tool alhnics the 
existing (tIS data to be readily translated and 
traitsfcrred to the I{T1>M database. Thi.s mini- 
mises redundant data entry. 

Standardized Analyses 

As the projects arc loaded into the FTDM database, sian- 
dardi/cd GIS analyses are automatically performed to 


idcniily' potential impacts to environmental resources. 
Ihcsc analyses have been prescribed by the resource 
agencies performing the FTAT review on each spocilk 
resource issue. Ihc analyses compare the location of 
proposed projects with the locations of cnMrcnmcntal 
resources and provide quantitative results for consider- 
ation by the IfTAT. The results arc displayed in the 
KTAT Review mcnlulc along with issuc-spccilk maps dis- 
playing the project and cnvirimmcnial resources. Data 
layers, types of analyses, and graphic or tabular outputs 
were also prescribed by the agctKics responsible for each 
issue through a series of workshops conducted in the fall 
2001 . 

ETAT members access the information by Internet con- 
nection to llic I>cpanmenl's ETDM website. “Point and 
click'* simplicity is a tcaturc of this ^stem that allows 
agency E.TAT members access to the ETDM database and 
(ilS analysis results without the cost of high-end com- 
puter facilities, costly soflwarc. and the spcciali/cd skills 
of a CHS analyst. 



Ibe Envircnmcnial Scasming Tool includes intcracth’e 
mapping IikHs. forms for adding comments during the 
Planning 4ind l*rogranuning Screen phiises of the EIDM 
process, and summary reports of ETAI comments. These 
reports are also avaituble through a public access web 
site, which enables the pubiK to view and query the infor- 
mation. Four data components compose the I'Jiviron- 
meniiU Screening Toot and are diagramed and described 
below- 
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ETOM GIS DATA COMPONENTS 



Priiji>€t Dcscriplion Dulu 

The Project Description data Mill describe the candidate 
irans^xmaiiofi projects for which the MK) and the IIXIT 
rei(|uiie project impact cv'aluaiiixis. Ute MPO in urban 
areas and the MX)T in niMi-MPO areas will he respon- 
sible for devehiping tlie following information to describe 
csrch candidate project and uploading this data into the 
Project Description data of the Tnviriximcntal Screening 
Tool: 

• l*roject idcniificaiion numher. 

• l*rojcct name le.g., roadway, transit facility!. 

• Logical project termini (frnm>'toi, 

• lirief dcscriptiort of initial project c<«K:epi. and 

• Initial purpose and need statement. 

The project termini, dcscripti^xi. and purpose and need 
statement may evolve over lime - through the planning 
and project dcvcitipmcnt phases of the project • as the 
HTTAT and District or MK) planners gain knowledge 
about project issues. Initially, the purptwe and need state- 
ment should include the following information for each 
candidate project; 

• Iravcl demand Itnifhc or ridership prcijcctiotLs, 
volumc'capaciiy ratio l, 

• MiHlal optHins. 

• Agcncy-cxprcsscd needs ic.g.. cntcrgcncy evac- 
uation. freight mobility);, and 

• ('ommunity-cxpresiicd needs 


iLDvironmental Resource Data 

The l‘lnvironmcma] Resource data of the screening tool 
will include the data layers required by the HTAT mem- 
bers to perform envirenmcnial impact analyses on each 
mobility project. Itach agency on the liTAT will be 
rcspixisiMc for sending their updated data layers (includ- 
ing the location of priority resource protection areas) 
required for project analyses to the CicoPlan Center. 
These will include priuriti/cd resource protection areas 
and species recovery plans for each resource agency. The 
Center will be responsible for ensuring that the latest 
available data Layers arc in a standard format and arc 
accessible by ail ETAT members. 

Feedback and Decision Data 

The Feedback and lXvisi<vi data will c<«)iain the results 
of the ETAT pr**js'ct impact evaluations during 

liwhanningiuid Kogramming Screens Thiswillincludc 
liw following information ahiHii each candidate mobiliiy 
project: 

• C omments from each ETAf member about tlie 
purpose and need statement; 

• Degree of impact of a proposed transportation 
project to the resource each ETAT member is 
responsiNc for prorocting and'or managing: 

• ('oininents iuid recommendations from each 
ETAT member aN'ui project impacts. 

• Project scoping recommendations, including 
required technical studies; and 

• ('airy forward summary of ciunmuniiy i.4sucs. 
coiKcrTLs, and commitments made throughout 
the public involvement process. 

Public Access 

The public will he prov ided read-only access to key proj- 
ect information allowing the genaal public and non-gov- 
ernment organizations to view project data. The project 
infcrmation available to the puNk arul non-govcmmcnt 
organizations will include the project dcscriptum. sum- 
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marizcd CHS analysis graphics, summarized results of 
the ETAT projoci impact anat>'9cs, previously submitted 
public comments, and other infonnaticn to assist I'onnu- 
laiion orcomments on the project. 

The publK' and non>govvmnicni organi/aiions will not 
haw the Bbilit>’ to submit comments using the Ilmircn' 
mental Screening Tool. C'ommcnis can be submitted 
to the project sponscc in writing or verbally at a public 
worttshop. hearing, or other locally idcnlitlcd method to 
receive public input. The District C1A Coordinator will 
be responsible for engaging and documenting input from 
the alVccted community through Community Outreach 
Networks. 

During the planning phase of a project, the MK) in urban 
areas and the nX)r in non-MPO areas will be respon- 
sible Tor entering public comments received through their 
public involvement cflbrts into the Public Access data 
component. During the project development phase, the 
project sponsor | ITXn. I.ocal Ciovemment. and Transit 
Agency ) will be responsible for loading public c<.mmcnts 
into the database. 

MOBILITY PLANNING 

The inient of the F.TDM Ihrocess is that the kvig-range 
planning process in lum-MK) rural areas mirrors the 
planning process in the Ml*0 urban areas of i\w state. 
This will pnwide fiv consistency among planning diKu- 
mems devvlopcd during the planning process with stan- 
dardized fixmais aiKl reporting procedures thrixig^inii the 
Stale The planning phase of the FTDM Process is con- 
ceptually shown in the folkweing figure 


Long Range Transportation Plan Deveiopment 


l^rban Arm nannin}* 

MPOs. which rvprvstait largt:r urban arua», atv 
requireil (n update long range Imnscpotiaiion 
plarts at a maximum of every three years in air 
quality non-aitaimnetu and maintenance areas 
and every five years in air quality attainment 
areas. The primary purpose of the long range 
transportation plan i&to guide tlie devvlopmeut 
uf IriUiiporUilttin syslenu to oerw the travel 
demands of existing development and new 
growth, as envisioned by and balanced with 
g^tala of otlicr luwal Ciovemment (\Hnptvhen- 
MW lians. over a muumum 2G-year poriod. 

Kuriil Arm IMunnine 

In non-MPO areas. KDOT in exHutuhation with 
local gtwvmmerUs, has the rusponnbilily of 
plaiming for future transportation systems. The 
Florida Inirasiaie Hi^way System (FIHS) Plan 
IS ik'vvloped by the FUOl to identity' the mobil- 
ity neeik on the major regional state roads 
ihroughiHtt Florida. At the local level, the 
Trattsportation I-Jcmenis of the l.ocal Ciovem- 
metii Comprehensrve Plans identity- the mobil- 
ity needs within each county and munkipolity. 


In the FTDM Process, the MP(>s in tvban tfcas and the 
FDOT in non-MPO areas will be responsible for iden- 
tifying the mobility needs required to support projected 
growih and dcvxrlopmeni in the region. The description 
and location of these candidate mobility projects will be 
electronically uploaded by the prefect sponsor into the 
Prujcci Description Data component of the Hnvironmen- 
tal Screening Tool for review by the liTAT. Die FITAT 
will conduct project impact analyses for each candidate 
project. 
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ETAT Planning Screen 

lliis pn^'i impact analysis, called the Planning Screen, 
allows for early i()enti5cation of enviroruneiMal issues 
that ciKild uifliMmce the priurtiy. alignment, und^cr t'uiure 
I'eaturvs of candidate pn.»fects. This system*ievv'l analysis 
also ideniil'ies resource prxacction areas that could inllu* 
ence future land use and iranspitnati^ai decisions ui the 
comprehensiAV planning process. Ihe results of the Han* 
ning Screen analysis will h: documented in a Planning 
Summary Kepcvi whK'h will K' pi.>sied in the Feedback 
<ind Decision Data component of the E l DM database. 

The harming Screen is conducted on a ma^iimum three* 
year cycle in MPO air quality* notHatlainment and main* 
lenance areas and on a maximum hve*year cycle ui all 
other areas, consistent with the federal requirements fee 
updating MPO long range transportation plans and Local 
Cnwemment ( tmprebensivc Plans. The primary purpowe 
of this screen is to assist the MPUs in urban iireas and the 
I IWl in noo*Ml*0 areas to prioritue transportation prt'j* 
ects by providing resource agency input that identifies 
issues that could influence transportation planning dect* 
sions. 

In the Planning ScTcen. GeoPtan ctecironically uploads 
pn^'i description data recened from the Mh) and 
I IX)! into the wcb*bascd Famronmental Screening Fool 
«ind ferforms the siandardi/ed automated (ilS analyses ot' 
the data for E1AI review. 

I he ETAl is electronically notified to conduct an assess* 
meni of the potential direct, secondary, and cumulative 
impacts that each candidate mohility project will ha^e on 
the social or natural resiHiiee that their agency is respen* 
sible fur protecting andcr managing. The ETAl will 
have 45 days to conduct their project impact evaluations 
itnd ekcironically submit their irqmt to the h TDM data* 
base. 



Sorial Resources 

• 

Land Use 

• 

('ommunity ('ohesion 

• 

('ommunity Impact Assessment 

• 

I'A-onomic Resources 

• 

Safely 

• 

Mobility 

• 

Civil Rights 

• 

Relocations 

• 

NiHse 

• 

Atr Quality 

Natural Knsimnmenlal Resources 

• 

Wetlands 

• 

Wildlife and IlaNtal 

• 

Water Quality and Quaniiiy 

• 

Aquatic Reserves 

• 

Outstanding F'lorida Waters 

• 

Sole Source Aquifers 

• 

Wild and Scenic Rivers 

• 

I'liKxIplains 

• 

Coastal /one C^msisieiKy 

• 

f'oasial Harrier I.sland.s 

• 

Contaminated Sites 

('ullural Resources 

• 

Section 4if) Lands 

• 

lltsloric Siles<'I)istricts 

• 

Archaeological Sites 

• 

Recreation Areas 

Secondary and ( umulaiive Irnpacfs 


The rommimiiy Outreach Network will also he niMitied 
to perrorm their asses^ient of potential community 
impacts. Their evaluations wilt be submitted to the MPO 
in urban areas and the FTX>T in lum-urban areas for post* 
ing to the FTDM database 

The District FTDM Coordinator will verify that all input 
has been received from the F.TAT and the C<«nmuniiy 
Outreach Netw\trk. Tt>e Fnvironmenial Screening Twl 
will automatically date and time stamp all ETAT and 
public involvement coininenis for future reference. 
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SecMihry impacis arr ikf mdimi effects of 
a proposed action that aecnr inter in time 
and are reasonabiy certain to ocear. Camu- 
iaticr effh'ti are the impacts an the envi- 
ronment nhich result from the incremental 
impact of the action when added to other 
past, present, and reasonahty foreseeaNe 
future actions rejiardtess of what agency or 
person undertakes such other actions. 


In the IIT[>M l*roccss. secondary and cumulaiive impacts 
of land use and inmsporiation decisions will be ev'aluated 
ai ihe s>‘stcm level during ihe comprehensive plan devel- 
opment process as shown bdow. I’ndcrsiaikling the scc- 


summaiy of IfTAT comments on secondary and cumula- 
tive impacts will comprise a portion of the Planning Sum- 
mary Report. 

Analysis uf Public Insuhemcnt Tecdlrack 

The MP() in urban are:» aiul the FIX)T in non-MK) 
areas will be resptaisible for crunpilUiji and analy/Jnn 
alt system-wide and prnieci-spocilk public commcnis 
received from the C'nmmunity (Xiueach Network. The 
comnKnis will be summari»;d and entered into a stan- 
dard rcpivt format. iTic rcp<vi w ill be ckcu’tmically sub- 
mitted to the District liTDM ('oordinator for posting in 
the I:TDM database CTxnmunity input will be a portion 
of the Planning Summary Report. 


ondary and cumulative impacts of prcfKtsed actions carty 
in the planning process is expected to lead to improved 
balance between traru^rtation, land use, and environ- 
mental resource management decisions. This analysis 
will be performed b>' ETAT during the Plarming Screen. 

n m w m 


Planning Summary Report 

A Planning Summaiy Report will summarize ke>' rec- 
ommendations and conclusions for the direct, secondary, 
and cumulative impacts identified by the HIAF and the 
Community Outreach Network in (he Plan- 
ning Screen. The OislrKi EIDM Coordinator 
will be responsible for preparation of the 
summary report and posting it m the hi DM 
database. Standardized and automated report 
iniiput forms will provide an eflkient and accu- 
rate method of documentation. The Planning 
Summary Report will be available electroni- 
cally to resoun.'e agencies and to the pubiK. 


The FDOr hH>M ('oordinator will review the E'lAl’ 


comments on p^acntial secondar>- and cumulaiiw impads. 
summarize these results, and develop recontmendaiions 
fur addressing Ihe slated impacts. Ilie cumulative impacts 
will he biued c«i a tvview uf potential direct and sec- 
ondary impacts related to both the baseline quality of 
environmental and community a'sources and the level 
of change that a future land use plan or planned trans- 
portation impnwcments could facilitate. Ihis summary 
staterneni will be posted in the h l DM database. Ihe 
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The ftpert will comain ngcnc)' and cofnmunii>' informa- 
tion needed by the Mi*Os and the I1X>T to prlorili^c 
transfionation improvement prefects in the l.RFH I'lorida 
Intrastate Highway S>‘stetn iFIltS) Plan, and the MX)T 
Work Program. The report will also be proMded to the 
planners responsible for developing Local (iovemmcni 
(‘omprehensive l*lans. It will contain identified issues 
and reconunendations regarding potential secondary and 
cumulative impacts to assist ciMiiprchcnsive planners in 
more clTcctivel>' balancing land use deeisions with eco- 
system protection, community mobility needs, and the 
human environment. 

PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 

Prugrumming rransipurtalion 
Priorities 

Limited funding at the federal, state, and hvcal lev'ds 
rvcccsHiiates that uansponaiitai improvemenut be prittri- 
tized to best serve the mobility nced-s of our citizens. In 
urban areas, MPf)s arc primarily rcsponsiNc ftv pritvi- 


ti/ing transportation improvement prt^ccis. The MK>s 
identity' these priorities through project evaluation criteria 
used in the I.RTP development process, puMk involve- 
ment, and interagency coordination and with guidance 
from their advisory committees. The ITX)T and local 
govcmmcrnscsi^lish bridge replacement and HHS proj- 
ect priorities in the non-MP() areas for annual ^proval 
by the RKJT ILxcculivc Board. These project priorities, 
along with the MIH) and local geyvemment priorities, arc 
used to guide the development of the ITXJT Work Pro- 
gram. Before priorit>' projects will be cligiMc for inclu- 
sion in the FIXJT Work Progrant, a Programming Screen 
will be pcrfoniKrd by KTAT. 

Programming Screen 

in the Programming Screen. hTAT representatives will 
review the pjivironmental Screenuig Tool mformatiim for 
priceiiy projects and assist l-IK)! in scoping technical 
studies necessary to satisfy Nl^PA and oNam pruject per- 
mits during the project development phase. hTAT com- 
rrMnis will K' enteted directly into the t'cedbuck and 
Decision [>ata pitriion of the h IDM database 


Long Range 
Transportation 
Plan 



FDOTWor* 

Program 


Project 

Development 


Prescribed 

Teehfteal 

Studiei 


Programming 

Summary 

Report 
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Advance NoliBcalion 

The NliPA pr<icc<» hcjiins ai the l^rojtramminit Screen 
with the development of the Advance Notihcaiion (AN). 
The FDOT Wstrici HTI>M ('i>ordinaior will be resfxxt* 
sihle for asHonblinji the AN packa^ic of information in 
pnrparation fitr tlte Proj^anuninit Screen. This pr<x;cs.s is 
the method used by FDOT to infonn federal, state, and 
local agencies of a proposed action and to give mitice of 
the Deparunent's intcM to apply fiir federal aid <vi a proj* 
cct. 

The AN package ct>nsists of a transmittal letter, applica- 
tion for federal assistance (when applicable), department 
pro;ject fact sheet, and locaiiiHi map. Pan of the AN pack- 
age u ill be produced as a "standard report" from a query 
generated from the HTDM database. The AN package 
will be available ekctrtmically to the FTAT and distrib- 
uted to other appropriate federal agencies, central units 
of Slate giwemmem, local agencies, and American Indian 
tribes, as appropriate 

Class of Action Determination 

(.'ontpliamx* with Ni:PA requires that the t^pc uf required 
environmental documcnuiiun be agreed upon in consul- 
tation with FllWA^'l'IA. This agreement is called the 
"Class uf Action IX’lcrminaiion" and will be made by 
the I'MWA'F lA HTAl member in cunsuliation with the 
ITX)r FT DMC'oordinator. IhetrdecisiiHi will determine 
whether a pn>ject can be categorically excluded Irum 
NliPA or wheiher the pnijed requires I'unher environ- 
mental analyses and Jcvumcntatiun to achieve required 
permits. This decision by i-MWA and TIA is based on the 
issues and comments presided by the FTAT in the Plan- 
ning Screen. 

Activiiies classihed as (’aiegorical lixclusions will 
advance to the design phase and will be programmed h>' 
ITXXr. Inieragenc)- agreements Ktween federal, state. 


and local agencies will dclinc categorically excluded 
activities using FHWA'FTA regulations as the basis. 

Projecl Scoping 

The primary purpiw of the Programming Screen is for 
the irTAT to Ciinduci "pro;joci scoping.” Projecl scoping 
cntaiLs the idcniificati<xt of cnviixmmcnial and social 
issues that require further study during project develop- 
ment and the methodology for analyzing those issues. 
The Progranuning Screen also provides the opportunity 
for KTAT members to elect "no furtlicr involvement" if 
the project has limited or no impacts on the resource that 
their agency is responsible for managing iv protecting. 

Aflcr niuificaiion by the FIX)! I*TDM f'o<ydinai<y that 
the Fnvironmcntal Screening Tod has been loaded w ith 
new projects entering the woric prv>gram. each FITAT 
member will conduct the following activities during the 
Programming Screen; 

• AccephtfK;^ of Ihirposc and Need Siaiemeni: 
The HTAT member may prwide comments to 
clarify the purpitse and need statcmeni. 

• Update linvironmcntal Impact Reviews: Itnvi- 
ronmcnial analyses conducted during the Plan- 
ning Screen may need to be updated if new 
daia or project issues warrant furihcr evaluation. 
The liTAT member may also elect "no further 
involvement" if pariicipailian is not siaiuiorily 
required. 

• Idcntificaiion of Required Technical Studies; 
The ETAT will participate in priijeci scopiiqi to 
tdentify and define studies that should he con- 
ducted during project development to satisfy 
NKPA and permits requirements. 

The ETAT will electronically submh analysis results to 
FDOT for use in pritgramming the technical studies and 
subsequent pn^ixi phases into the FIX)! Five-Year Wuri 
Pri)gram The ITX>T FTDM Coordinator may elect to 
conduct one or more face-to-face meetings with any or all 
ETAT members to discuss specific pn^ect issues, includ- 
ing secondary and cumulaiivv impacts, during project 
scoping. 
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ETDM Dispute Rcsululiuii PnKicss 


ETDM FROCEXS COMMUMEST 

Sigmificant unrcuttvtd difftutes muf .1 prih 
cted through Disftult RnMutian prior to 
pronromming. 


Idcniirication of piHcniial disputes will hc}iin with the 
Planning Screen. Rcspmscs by 1:TAT uill diKument 
the potential for a dispute relative to a candidate proj- 
ect's afTcci on a resource. this occurs, the ETAT 

representatives and the District ETDM C'oordinator are 
encouraged to citnsult and resolve the dispute, during 
the planning prtvess. before the approval of the relevant 
I.RTPorllHSPIan. 


Ongoing unresolved issues that require Dilute Residu- 
tion in the i: TDM Pr<x:css wtll be ilagged by ETAT during 
the Programming Screen. Agency Operating Agrecmcnis 
( AOAsi and addenda will contain criteria that identify the 
basis and methodology for llagging a dispute. 

The Memorandum of Understanding signed in IX'ccmbcr 
2001 by state and fe<dcra] agencies rc<|uircs that project 
disputes be resolved before projects arc eligible for pro- 
gramming by I'lXTT. 

The I-TDM Dispute Resolution Process is shown in the 
diagram below. ThisproccssfocuscsonresoltMion of dis- 
putes locally prior to elevation within agencies or to the 
ifovrracr. 

For each dispute in the E'TDM Process, the IH'DM Coor- 
dinator will lint attempt to resolve the contlici or issue 
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at the agcnc>' stall* IcvxH. Che H TDM C'oordinalur uill 
have the aulhority to make agency commitments, such 
as requiring specitic technical studies to evaluate project 
alternatives or mitigation options during the project devel- 
opment phase, ir the conilict cannot be resolved by the 
irrDM Coordinator, then the dispute will elevate to an 
Informal Dispute Resolution Process within the ETAT. 

The Infcirmal Dispute Resolution Process imolves a sub- 
team of the BTAT including those agencies with idcntilicd 
concerns for a transportation project. The ETAT suhicam 
may undertake the follow ing actions to address idcniilicd 
conflicts and issues; IjresDtv'c the issue or conflict through 
consultation and commcmonitc the resolution; 2} com- 
plete a ioisibility or technical study for ETAT review; )) 
advance project into the FDOT Work Prognun with identi- 
fied issues to be addressed during project development. 

Signitkrant disputes which cannot be resolved locally 
within ETAT will enter Tormal Dispute Resolution which 
involves elevation within agencies. 

Prosraniining Summary Rcpurl 

A Programming Summary Repon will he prepared f<y 
each project as a transition document to the project devel- 
opment phi«sc. Tlic following key compimcnis w ill make 
up this repim: 


Programming Summao' Report Contents 


• Project description and logical termini. 

• PurfKMc and need statement, 

• Class of action determination. 

• AgciK'y commcnt.<i, 

• Afl'ceted conunumty comments. 

• Preliminary project cofK'epi, 

• Required technical studies to achieve 
NT-PA compliance and project fwimii. 

• Reasonable alternatives for further study. 

• Dismissed alternatives with reasons, and 

• Dispute resolution issues. 


The community input and IfTAT analyses, commentary, 
and documentation contained in the Imvlroruncntal 
Screening Tool will provide the base informtfion required 
for the Programming Summarv' Report. Standardised 
and automated report output forms will provide an efli- 
cient and accurate method of documentation. 

The EFDM Coordinator will he responsible for the prepara- 
tion and posting of all Programinuig Summary Reports m the 
EfDM database. These reports will he clecuonicaily avail- 
abk to all HTAT representatives and the FDOT design engi- 
Dcers. The rcpcris will he the iransitiao document which 
transmits agenc)' and communjt>- planning mput lor FDOT 
use ID subsequent project devdopmcni and design phases. 

E TDM AGREEMENTS 

Memurandum of Llnderslanding 

On I>ccemher 14, 2001, federal and slate agencies 
involved with the transfxination planning decisions in 
Florida signed a Memorandum of Understanding agree- 
ing to suppitrt iIk continued development and implemen- 
tation of the HTDM PtoccslS in Florida. The agencies 
endorsed the process concept and agreed to support. 
cstahlLsh, and implement the I'Tl^ Process within their 
rcspceiive agencies to the extern feasible w ithin existing 
l^al authority, siafling. and budget. 
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Agenc) Operating Agreements (AOAs) 

A{;csM:y Operatinit Agreemenu (AOAs) arc currctMly in 
review or under dewKipcnent and are anticipated to he 
executed within the next xix moMha. It is the inieni of 
ihcscADAsto iinplcfncnt the IITDM Prfvcss fiir all trans* 
ponaiion projects in Morida that require cixxdinaiion. 
coasultaiion, and cixnpliaiKe approval from trafksptnrta- 
liixi and cnvironincnial resource and regulatory agencies. 
Topics addres-sed in the AOAs include the project infor- 
mation and agency reviews necessary to complcie the 


Planning and Ihogramming Screens. The 
AOAs also document the resource analyses 
and technical reports necessary to obtain 
NliPA approtal and project permits during 
the Project l>evclopmcni Phase. Mutually 
agreeable changes to operating proce- 
dures will he developed within agencies to 
document procedures supponing Florida's 
li IT>M Process. 

The Path Forward 

Final prcpiwaiions aiv underway through 
the spring 2002 to alliwv PIX)! to begin 
using the l-TDM l^rocess in July 2002. It 
is planned that a ^metered implcnkmia- 
litai" will proceed at that time w iih FJI>M 
CcKvdinators within each FOOT District 
rolling out the new process to MI*Os and 
Disirk'i planters as warranted h)- their 
readiikss and status of their planning 
cycle. MPOs initiating lire needs 
ment phase of titeir kmg range transporta- 
liiin plan updMc. fitr example, wxxild he 
a priitrity to begin using the new priKcss. 
Full statewide implementation is antici- 
pated by July 200? 

The preparaiiiHis include the following: 

* ('omplding dex’clepment of the linMixmiiienial 
Screening Tool; 

• C'timplcung the HTDM Procedures Guide which 
will he used hy DLstrtci planners, MPOs, and 
resource agciwics; 

• IXrvvIoping training mtferials for agencies and 
consultants, and 

* Testing the clToclivencss of the new process 
with a "Mock FTAT.*’ 

Fach of these implementation issues Ls described further 
in the following paragr^hs. 
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Environmental Screening Tool 

ALihilicft pliuincil ihrinj^h (he spring 20(i2 include pro 
gmmming ihc tinal elements of (he l-invinmniental Screen* 
in^ Tool and Bnalinn^ prep<irdiiun uf the User's (juide 
as well as pa'paratiiHi of un*line docunientaiinn This 
User's Cjutde will be included in the IVocedure Guide, 
f'be GIS learn will (hen train and work with ihe "Mtvk 
H1AT*' during sysieni testing and will make ftnal relinc* 
ments to ihe s)‘siem <md User's Guide prior to implemen- 
tation. 

ETDM Procedure Guide 

\blume I of {-IX)T's Pro^t iK^elopmeni and Fnviron- 
meni Manual ttlie iwo-voiunie PO&i: Manual) will he 
siifiplemciued and evaxually ivpiaced by the I'TDM Pro 
cedure Guide that will describe the steps and actions 
needed to accomplish eftkient transportation decision- 
making within this new process The Prix'edure Ciuidc 
will detail, for exampk. the activities needed to accom- 
plish ilie "Planning Screen,” “l*r<yramming Saeen,” and 
the activities and timeline during "Pro^t Development’' 
that will lead to issuance of coosiruction permits and the 
federal Reeled of Decision 

This Procedure Guide will draw from the results of task 
work groups that cixisidered the speciftc actions needed 
to impkmeni the KTDM Process, 

The IhxK'edure Guide will iiwlude a User’s Guide fix’ the 
I'.nviroiimental Screening Tool as well as prteedurvs for 
engaging input from the alTccied community 

Training 

Training on il>e inieni of the new process and prixedures 
to be used will be required within PIX)T, resource agen- 
cies, and MPOs Si^me of the work to be pcrfomied 
within FDOT or by MPOs ma)‘ be performed under Gen- 


eral Consulting Contracts or oibcr contract arrangements 
with consulting fvms. Those consulting lirms will also 
requite training in the process. 

Training materials and a training s>'llabus w ill be devel- 
oped to support (his preparatory activity. All training 
for Department, agency, and MI^ personnel plus con- 
sultants will proceed shortly following the start of the 
Departtnent's 2(X)2‘2003 llscal year. irTDM Coordina- 
tors in each District will sequence the training depending 
on their perspective of the I>cparuncnt’s needs and the 
degree of readiness for the entity involved. For example, 
an MPO that is not currently performing an l.RTP update 
may be a lower training priority than an MPO which is 
starting its LRTP update. 

It is planned that bulk training sessions will be held ini- 
tially to introduce the process and describe the proce- 
dures to be used. Ilands-on training will then be available 
as people engaged in the process begin using the linviron- 
mcnlal Screening Tool and Procedure Guide. Ihc goal of 
this (raining cHbn is to minimize the potential frustration 
that can occur as new procedures arc implemented. 

Testing the ETDM Process 

initially it was planned to conduct a series of "pilot appli* 
caituns" to test the I'Jtvironraental Screening t ool and to 
allow more lime for the FIX>1 Districts to adjust to a 
"new way of doing business.” During meetings with the 
Districts tn the latter pertion of 2001 . however, the FIX)! 
Central l!Jtvironmental Management Office met enthusi- 
asm fur proceeding with implementaiiin. As a conse- 
quence. it was decided to accelemie pa*parations and to 
begin using the new prieess during the summer of 20U2. 
Ihe concept of pikii applicatiiws has subsequently been 
replaced by "Mitck hTAT*' testing to reduce the testing 
lime required. 
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1 aic in ihc spring of 21J02, the FI DM Procc^rc Ciuidc 
and I;nvir«.)nmcnial Screening fool will be tested by 
a -Mivk I' lAT." Ihc I IX)I and P.TAI" will 

meet with the F I DM project team members Inr a two- 
day oncniaiion pcriixl during whkh participanls will be 
instructed in the use of the Fm'iriKunental Screening Tool 
and Pnxedure Manual. This will be an abbrcMated \x:r- 
sion of the F t DM training w hich will be provides! to 
other participants since the "Mi-Kk FTAl'** members will 
be know ledgeaMe of the background and intent that pro- 
duced the F ! DM Ihxxess. 


■'MiKk FTAP members will then perfeem the Planning 
Screen and Programming Screen im’olved with an Mlt) 
l.RTP update and for selected prvTjcct priorities within the 
FRI P liTDM pri^cct team members will be available to 
tlic "Mock F. l AT' through this test to provide hands-on 
help with tire system and to collect feedback on suggested 
impnyvements 

The Pnvedurc Manual will be moditied to incorptiratc 
input from the "Xhxk I- lAr’ pnor to implementation 
within Districts beginning in July 2i)U2. 



Kxampics fruni Knvirunmi'nlal Screening tool 
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Statement of Emily Wadhams, Vermont State Historic Preservation Officer 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for inviting me to pro- 
vide testimony today on the approach Vermont has taken to expedite historic preser- 
vation reviews of transportation projects. My name is Emiiy Wadhams. I am the 
Vermont State Historic Preservation Officer. I am aiso on the Board of Directors of 
the Nationai Conference of State Historic Preservation Officers and am an Advisor 
to the Nationai Trust for Historic Preservation. Although I am not speaking on be- 
half of these national organizations, I have been working closely with them on the 
issues I’ll be addressing this morning. 
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I appreciate the opportunity to testify today and especially want to thank Senator 
Jeffords for the invitation. We in Vermont have long looked to Senator Jeffords as 
a leader in historic preservation. History is important to Vermonters, and Senator 
Jeffords has done a lot to help the citizens of Vermont preserve our State as a spe- 
cial place. He has recognized and supported the importance of landmarks like cov- 
ered bridges and barns with national legislation that helps preserve these icons for 
all Americans. And he has championed our small towns and villages with his leader- 
ship on postal service policy that keeps post offices active as vital community cen- 
ters. 

In Vermont, my office collaborated with State and Federal transportation officials 
to improve the way we review the impacts of transportation projects on historic and 
archeological resources. In brief, we developed an agreement known officially as a 
Programmatic Agreement, or PA, that creates an alternative review process for 
transportation projects under Section 106 of the National Historic Preservation Act. 
Although Section 106 regulations encourage programmatic agreements, Vermont is 
the only State to have developed such a comprehensive document. Under the agree- 
ment, the State Historic Preservation Officer has delegated the review and sign-off 
authority to qualified historic preservation professionals within the Vermont Agency 
of Transportation for all State and Federal transportation undertakings. After al- 
most 2 years of experience with the PA, I can report that the success of this ap- 
proach has far exceeded our expectations. 

Background 

Section 106 of the National Historic Preservation Act requires Federal agencies 
to consider the effects of their undertakings on historic and archeological resources. 
In Vermont, as in other States, transportation safety and efficiency goals have often 
collided with historic preservation goals, sometimes delaying projects, and pitting 
State dot’s against State Historic Preservation Offices (SHPOs) in battles over the 
preservation of cultural resources. Mistrust among the parties to the process was 
common, and it often turned into a ’blame game’ of whose fault it was that projects 
were being delayed. In the end both sides lost — project schedules lengthened, costs 
increased, and cultural resources were destroyed. Vermont, like most States, was 
mired in the problem. We were hearing from communities that they were not being 
heard and that changes were being made in the name of improving roads that were 
ruining the character of their towns. 

Vermonters believe that it is possible to change things for the better, that if you 
bring together the right people and talk about a problem, you can fix it. In the mid 
1990’s, Vermont started talking about how to solve the Section 106 review problem 
for transportation projects. Many of the most pressing — and adversarial — projects 
involved historic metal truss bridge replacements, and so we focused first on a sur- 
vey of these bridges — which ones were most important, which ones were good can- 
didates for preservation, which ones had to be removed, and was it feasible to reuse 
some elsewhere? The Vermont Agency of Transportation and the Vermont State 
Historic Preservation Office both committed time and money to answer the ques- 
tions and produced a consensus bridge plan, formalized into a programmatic agree- 
ment for bridges. Although many bridges have been saved in place and continue to 
serve vehicular traffic, AOT developed a Historic Bridge Program to relocate and re- 
store important bridges. In Hinesburg, Vermont, a small pony truss has been reused 
to cross a stream on a heavily used community pedestrian and bike path. In Arling- 
ton, a bypassed metal truss bridge next to a fishing access on the famed Battenkill 
trout stream became a fishing platform accessible for people with disabilities. 

Another collaborative effort also occurred at the same time. This was the develop- 
ment of the Vermont Design Standards (1996) and a new community review process 
designed to create more flexibility and creativity in designing transportation 
projects and to increase community input early in the planning process. One of the 
first beneficiaries of the new Standards was the town of Underhill where citizens 
fought for and won a “footprint” replacement bridge, a bridge that matched the di- 
mensions of the old bridge as well as the small scale of the community. The success 
of these efforts led to broader discussions about how to streamline all Section 106 
reviews and better protect cultural resources in transportation planning. 

These projects changed our relationship with the Agency of Transportation. We 
began working on the premise that we shared the same two goals — to improve the 
review process to allow AOT to do it’s job, and to be good stewards of the State’s 
historic resources. The trust that evolved led to the creation of a general Pro- 
grammatic Agreement, or PA, that emerged in 2000. The PA delegates Section 106 
sign-off authority to the Agency of Transportation itself, for its own projects, a rad- 
ical concept. The PA relies on qualified historic preservation professionals within 
AOT to ensure appropriate consideration of historic and archeological resources in 
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transportation project planning. AOT now files a final comment with the SHPO, and 
there is a specified timeframe for the SHPO to ask questions or disagree. AOT and 
SHPO staff worked together to create the PA Manual that clarified or developed 
procedures and other guidance to define how resources should be evaluated and 
treated in the Section 106 process. That effort allowed us to discuss, debate, and 
agree on exactly how the Section 106 process would work under the PA, which set 
the overall tone of the process, but did not provide details. The first annual evalua- 
tion of the PA process proclaimed it a resounding success. Thirty other States have 
requested copies so that they may consider it for their jurisdictions. 

'What has changed — Increased stewardship 

Preservationists have long thought that consideration of historic and archeological 
resources early in project planning could eliminate many potential adverse effects 
on those resources in transportation projects. The PA promotes early consideration 
by sanctioning AOT historic preservation staff to actively and authoritatively par- 
ticipate in that early planning to avoid adverse effects. Formerly, when preservation 
issues came up late in the project planning process, it was often difficult and expen- 
sive to redesign to avoid adverse effects, and resources were lost. 

Reduces project and process delays 

The PA has reduced delays in the review process dramatically. AOT estimates 
that review of routine projects has been shortened by weeks, and complex projects, 
by months or more. The PA exempts from review a long list of activities with little 
potential to affect historic and archeological resources. The time-consuming ex- 
change of memos, telephone calls and frequent meetings have been eliminated be- 
tween the SHPO and AOT staff. 

Increases amount and range of public involvement 

The PA Manual prescribes opportunities for broad public involvement and com- 
ment on the issues covered by Section 106, piggybacked on the Agency’s existing 
public process. The Manual requires that the Agency reach out to certain interested 
constituencies and inform them about their opportunity to comment, thereby en- 
hancing the public’s ability to understand and comment on affected historic and ar- 
cheological resources. The PA also stresses public education about historic and ar- 
cheological resources, both as projects occur and as mitigation. 

Enhances interagency coordination 

The PA also called for interagency cooperation on other innovative non-regulatory 
projects, and several are currently underway which will benefit Vermonters: AOT 
now co-sponsors our annual State-wide historic preservation conference and 
Vermont Archeology Month; it is working with us to develop a data base of historic 
resources, refine a GIS-based predictive model for archeological sites; and is consid- 
ering helping us update our long-neglected State survey of historic sites. And I’ll 
throw in a plug for more capacity for State historic preservation offices here. The 
appropriation to Department of Interior’s Historic Preservation Fund, which pro- 
vides Federal funding to State historic preservation offices to do all the things we 
are mandated to do under Federal law, — survey work, regulatory reviews, historic 
tax credit reviews, provide technical assistance, and so on — has seen only minor in- 
creases in the last 30 years. In Vermont, we have not been able to invest in the 
infrastructure — good data base, historic sites surveys and GIS mapping — to allow 
information about historic resources to be integrated into State, local and Federal 
planning processes. Any way that the Historic Preservation Fund can be increased 
or enhancement dollars earmarked to assist us with this process would greatly im- 
prove our ability to be better stewards of these resources while improving the his- 
toric preservation offices’ regulatory review process. 

Increases Agency’s stewardship role 

The key to success of the Vermont Programmatic Agreement has been a willing- 
ness on AOT’s part to take its mandated responsibility toward historic preservation 
seriously. In the past, it was too easy for AOT to say the State historic preservation 
office was “making them” do something. With the new process, historic preservation 
concerns are more naturally integrated into the agency’s thinking in the earliest 
stages of project development, not as an afterthought or a burden. In addition, the 
Agency of Transportation has now begun to develop projects, like a new railroad 
depot initiative to rehabilitate the State-owned railroad depots that probably 
wouldn’t have happened without this new integration of historic resource protection 
into their day-to-day activities. 
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Role of Enhancements Programs 

Without the enactment of ISTEA and TEA-21 — the enhancement programs that 
began in 1991, I’m not sure we would he where we are today. Congress made a clear 
statement with the enhancements program that built upon on the 1966 National 
Historic Preservation Act. It said that ’yes’ in 1966 we were serious about making 
sure that federally funded highway projects and other Federal undertakings couldn’t 
ignore the impacts of interstate highways and other transportation projects on our 
nation’s historic resources. Now, with the enhancements program, Congress has also 
made a commitment to those “activities that enhance community benefits of trans- 
portation investments”. Enhancements are engines of change and natural partner- 
ship builders. They enhance the natural and built environments through which 
roads pass. Vermont’s Agency of Transportation’s major responsibility is to repair 
and builds roads and bridges for safe and efficient travel. But it also takes its envi- 
ronmental responsibilities seriously. AASHTO honored the Vermont enhancements 
program as one of the four best in America in a 2000 competition. 

We have come a long way toward recognizing the importance of stewardship. We 
still need better policies to address important issues like limiting truck length and 
weight on the National Highway System roads, changing Federal funding policy to 
encourage, not discourage retention of historic bridges, and provide funding that will 
allow for the retention of unpaved scenic roads, for example. Also badly needed are 
changes to the enhancements program that remove serious impediments in applying 
for scenic easement acquisitions. Vermont is making a major effort to gain scenic 
or conservation easements at interstate exits to help communities address growth 
and traffic concerns. The current program, which will not allow for an appraisal or 
negotiated purchase price until after the enhancements grant has been awarded, 
make this almost impossible. 

In Vermont our “new and improved” approach to regulatory reviews is working. 
I believe it works because we have a citizenry that values the resources we strive 
to protect, we have legislators in Washington who recognize the importance of pro- 
tecting these resources for future generations of Vermonters, we have a Governor 
who has worked hard to protect our downtowns, village centers and scenic land- 
scapes, we have supportive leadership within our Agency of Transportation, and we 
have a Federal Highway Administration staff that has been a strong partner in 
these efforts. Our mutual goal has been to address issues of safety and efficiency 
in a modern transportation system in a way that enhances and does not compromise 
the special characteristics of the State we love. 

Section 4(f) 

I strongly believe that the approach we’re taken in Vermont to improve the regu- 
latory process can also work with the protections established in Section 4(f) of the 
Department of Transportation Act. 4(f) prohibits the use of historic sites and public 
lands unless there is no prudent and feasible alternative. It is viewed by some as 
being rigid and cumbersome and sometimes results in solutions that don’t make 
sense especially with smaller projects. In Vermont, 4(f) is rarely a problem, because 
AOT’s historic preservation staff flags adverse effects very early on in the planning 
process and can work to either avoid the adverse effect or go through the required 
alternatives analysis early on. I think almost everyone who works with 4(f) agrees 
that improvements to the process could be made. But changing the statute would 
be drastic and unnecessary and open the door to weakening the protections created 
by the law. The success of the Vermont example to expedite reviews under Section 
106 can be applied to improving the 4(f) process. As we learned with our project, 
willing partners committed to making the process work effectively, can devise a reg- 
ulatory or procedural solution to address the problem. In Vermont, I believe we have 
shown that with a collaborative approach, everyone wins — projects get built, re- 
sources get protected and the public is better served. 

Thank you. 


ATTACHMENTS 

1. ) Manual of Standards and Guidelines, in accordance with the Programmatic 
Agreement among the VAOT, FHWA, ACHP, VSHPO regarding the Implementation 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Program in Vermont (12/28/0). Manual includes the 
Programmatic Agreement as Appendix A. 

2. ) Better Historic Preservation Reviews for Road Projects, National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation, 2002 
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Responses of Emily Wadhams to Additional Question from Senator Jeffords 

Question 1. Transportation agencies and associations are recommending that Con- 
gress make changes to Section 4(f). They contend that Section 106 can in many 
cases take the place of 4(f). In your testimony, you mentioned that this was not a 
good idea. Why would transportation agencies seek such changes? Please expand 
upon your concerns over this proposed change. 

Response. Section 4(f) has always provided a greater level of protection than Sec- 
tion 106 because it prohibits damage or destruction of historic resources unless 
there is no prudent and feasible alternative. Section 106 provides a process for con- 
sidering alternatives to damage or destruction, but not a mandate to avoid them. 
Large-scale transportation projects have the potential to damage or destroy signifi- 
cant numbers of historic and archeological resources. The extra protection provided 
by 4(f) beyond Section 106 (which applies generally to all Federal agencies) high- 
lighted a specific public concern for potential environmental impacts of such trans- 
portation projects. The presence of 4(f) has flagged consideration of historic re- 
sources as a priority for State transportation agencies across the country, and has 
resulted in early planning for their preservation in transportation projects where 
possible. In some cases, where Section 106 has failed to protect resources where it 
was feasible to do so, 4(f) has done the job. From what I have heard from transpor- 
tation agencies and organizations around the country, there is legitimate concern 
that there is sometimes redundancy between 4(f) and Section 106, especially on 
minor projects. That redundancy can contribute to project delays. However, I believe 
that there is an easier and faster way to address that problem than changing the 
law and then spending many months on developing implementing regulations and 
training. Section 4(f) protection for historic resources is too important to lose. But 
we can streamline the process to avoid unnecessary duplication and delays through 
administrative action, specifically through Programmatic Agreements (PA’s). 

State or regional multi-State Programmatic Agreements (PA’s) could allow Section 
106 reviews to satisfy 4(f) requirements for minor takes and other projects where 
there is concurrence on an appropriate outcome. States could tailor PA’s to reflect 
their resource base, typical kinds of undertakings, and staff capacity and proce- 
dures. The Exempt List feature of a PA could include types of projects unlikely to 
affect historic resources because of their size and nature, and/or categories of Sec- 
tion 106 determinations, like “No Historic Properties Affected”, that all parties 
agreed on. Likewise, the Standard Mitigation Measures feature of a PA could pro- 
vide a menu for mitigating adverse effects in meaningful ways, without the added 
time and expense of developing separate mitigation on each individual project with 
an adverse effect. Vermont operates under a similar PA for Section 106 review of 
transportation undertakings (described in my September 19th testimony), and we 
have found it to be very successful at both streamlining reviews and protecting re- 
sources. 

I have heard complaints about a one-size-fits-all approach to 4(f) alternatives 
analyses that results in unnecessary extra work on smaller projects. We believe that 
either in a PA or in administrative guidance from FHWA, it would be possible to 
relate the depth of an alternatives analysis to the scale of a project and its potential 
effect. Common sense could prevail. 

The goal of streamlining historic resource reviews for transportation projects could 
be achieved quickly and effectively through a PA approach. Many Federal and State 
agencies have experience in creative problem-solving through PA’s, and the Vermont 
Division for Historic Preservation would be happy to contribute to such an effort. 
Please let us know if we can help. 
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2(C) COORDIMATION OF PROJECT REVIEW AMONG VAOT 
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potser iMiem. nberoplKV maier lines etc InhanMIioB repwitmi llwse projeola it 
lirmwitod lo enviionnicnlal spocrtlMls lor diwnbulliai to Ihe Oinuea htt 
review and firad approval. 


Mainlonano DIvihaon 


• AslalWa 

Projocis uaolude airport mfrastiiKlive mprcnemenls includiiiji naamuy 
exponstons aiad work to facilities - some of mhiiii may be hislurK buildmps or 
siructurea. Arclueolo(iKal propcrtiea nu)' be mpacled. It is the respunaability 
of Aviwion pro lect manapera to piovide mfornxUioa on all proposed projects lo 
Ihe VAOT knvironinenlal Scclson shominp area of polenlxil affect, existinp 
huildinps aol slrocttaes and preposed sope cf murk ncluilKtp all ground 
disliahtanvs Tlw Odicers wiH offer yuiiksniv in priKwohiw mitfi repiireil 
hitloTK preservigioa review, likely ■Klixling an imlial t<ii|lM!il for project maps 
plana, and liletilincwiiHi of Ibe leaouroea Once resfnreil mhenMIlin Is w hwkl 
omons mdl review projects dvect cinitges as nieitnl ml prricccd tailh 
final approval. Site visits arc generally recommended. 
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• Malnltnancv IMUHvlk 

iKliaV* nuMkwiiiiv anil untiv^mi: uf M»lav Itae^KatHiini inriaamKlwn 
aikK'iinrinaiil Io<k ntM-uPuay- BKluJmf (imilrail. mvikikc. sii;IiI ikalaMi.-* 
prnjerta. hmltoi Jihl iMilict. h(lil|^ wMei repcllwa. 

<niKr(ink:y ami NilmH hfMl|^ re|i«lf« ftnynai cai> umk In Mkliv’liliully, 

«r liiknl n groups such ns "iMnmiKnt pruyecU." ' (nsl squuT' pfojecis, or 
slalewHk proftnnis li i» the respunsshilay of l>islncl Adnanislrators to pennaie 
infranulinn on all preps-'oed panyects Id the VAOT EmiroraiKntal Seclson 
showin|i area of potential elTect. exsslat; huildaips bscI slructurca and proposed 
HVfw of nmt incluihnt all itround ifedurliaKa The tHTnvrs ulll »llet 
(Uidatee on paiHvwlinti n«(i i>n|Mrod hialinK preservatiim nrcieB, likely 
iniEiiihnii an antial inpietl Tee ptuieef maps, plans, imd iihrnliricaitiin of IIm 
retourves ilncc rei|wreil mfiemilHin la In hnmL Oinoera Bill revlcB' projecu 
direct ctuii)ict ns needed, and proceed veadi final apprusnl. Site vssals ore 
penemll}' recommendeal 


Prowet P^viloeiiiMiit Dhiitkiii 

la peneral. Scclsca lOh. .Act 25(1, and 22 VS.\ resiews follcm pancesa dcsoibed 
m the Ptweei Itcce kamcnl ffcA gas .Manual i pp. 2IIK and Dec 22. I9»7 Ihoiect 
Develonmert Prexens lloBetMn Prograirs specific piDcedms ne slipolaled lor dK 
Mlowinii Mclsoaa of llw l*ro|«ct CXoelopraenI Divisarai: 

• ('analrnctiiin 

Arvlueology and llialoric Preaervalion Ufficers schedule aruuul meclmga Bills 
each of fear consltuction area engineers to revsew construclion educs. 

Meetings urlh proiect Resiileni Engineers are r<H(uesled <«i m as-nMdeil bttsiN 
Pre-ccBistriKfion nwelings are nunilatol ai the sgwclil procisiun Mcdions vd 
cvatiacfs as rwiuiteil hy Ike .Arckaetdogy Oflkvi <* llsdoric Piesersaliua 
Olllcer. dkese ntoefiiigi, are keU In ensure Ihu cimMlcm of the .SecthHi ■()•> 
liemitl ciHiuneiil tellers ami olket penmls are mplemeiacil 

■ laical I'raaaiMirlatiun Eacililim 

Wade array of locally admiaulered protects aichiding transpcctalsm 
enlioncemenls. huildaag rehahilaalion. bdte'ped ^iblies, sceaic easemenrs. 
etc. The l ocal I ransnortalion l acilaies tfuidehook nrovides IhorcsMh and 
specific guniiniw fur LTE, kicnl officials, iml Iheii censiillanis <«i lh« deps 
retimed fie Sectatm 106 cieapkaaace Refer lo sectsten 3-26 Id 3-46 fur 
ensvceaneigal review pmewsa, ll is Rk resportHhilily of Ike V.AOT LTE peuyeit 
maatagers In provide Ike envinnimeiilal aeciloa a Mh ksls ol proyecU ami scope 
of work desenpiMru. to ensure char cpiatibed professionals are conductang 
resource II> and e0ca determaailacns as required, and lo ensure that all revsew 
steps undertaken by Ikeir local oflicials and Ikeir consultants aiv earned out in 
acconhuioe «ith #K guidebotdL. (hic« teqiared infnnnjlian is m hand, tifkcers 
Ball res'icB cunsukaob reports direct changes as laeeded, and proceed with 
final ^procai 

■ Pascmetil MaitBcrniviil 

M<hI paving prisyecis 195441 are revievied laster 2' Ii96 Programmatic 
Agreement for Pnving and Manor llighwa)' Piuyecls by ccnsuMaius on retainer 
Bath VA(yr Eaigineenng aubccaaructors ( caamllmts ulerlidLe complete 
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KVICW or pnifecu iioler PA per lU I W Himm PA Rcmc« - H«iMd Re\ic» 
lUUiii iKhJKolotiy ckirnnc< irom \‘A4>1 Aniucolo^ty Oilkcr. mi 
fcrwanl lo VAOT llisftcvK Prc^ennion onkvr for miem and fmil ipf«o>-al. 
f'ltuultaiils tihiHiM ivnmill l A>a«y< Int^d m ‘i'5<tCt PA Apfvtidn. 

uIikIi !*«i|Hirv<iS#»tlK Pav«if <Iw fcvtiwt i» mowisl^l «iih iHm 

lallcf . 


• Rnadwiv and Trafik IV^ign 

Pr<ijoctA uui he knyllty atal compkx. ORkcfA wil etmire en ly ami cv^'anf 
ii>orilMal»(ai wiili lUt^ay pfojoci marui|^cr« on ileiigti ifiieyiMmi iklicre 
Atgiafkani iiit|UiChi are {aMMible ii> iMMonc prcf^^ncji. II m tlic ro^mihilny of 
Roadway projed rauna|N:rs lo provide mformalioo ca all prcfcaed projects to 
the VAUl i;nvin3nnkenial Section shiyaia; area of poteniiol oflect. existing 
huilihn^s and sinictwes and profiosed sccfv c4 «'uct ncludK^ aU ground 

l>i..|.t»Wfit»li. A|.f.f>mMtil f.w Mimw 

Pru9#c4»niy aifiy Sae Ftvprci IVvsrhipmant Pr«x«M »nd (Vwcharl. (hica 
raqutrad inItvmalKai 0 tn h^d. Oflkvrs will ra>ww pr<i)«:ls. dirvvl chanfeb a» 
neetled, amt proceed wilh IhiMl approval 


• SiriKturv‘% 

Projects are frcqucral}' ciaMflea wtih ptaearial for ugiuDcaiM nmimkI to hUlortc 
pfiipHlte* IT«itrammil>t Aiiiegweiil !■< Pt»o:ir),liiv.»hinit Hiukk BnJta. 
nM}'4|i|4)' See«lit> nwW C tilern Ky Kvaliuiiiixi whI (i>it.1ehiic« Piotol 
Review . Kei|uire* early and ongotng coordauiion with Snicturcs project 
nuaugers on desigs cfueaiiotis wiKre impocts ive posible lo httlcvK pvopeities. 
It IS liie responsihilily of Siruclureft Divtsaca project nxinagers 10 provide 
mftamalion on all prcfxvwd propKtslo the VAOT rnvironmrnlal SeciMvi 
showoif area of poMRial affect . exEdinit butidinm and struclutes and prop«^d 
KCfv of work BKhiiaif all graanl disluihmces Onev r«|Nved oinmnaliofi is 
in IwiNt onkefs will review propecis, iSiroci dauiges as iioeiled. and prncoeil 
with fliwi approval. Sec Pnncvi l)cvi:tunim:ni Pi^kcu and nr>wtltiH 


Rail Diviwofr 

Projects mav' impnct hisltWK RR HaMings^aadiiilait 1 1 VAOT*owned 
<kpvls>. hrHtg«i. culverts ami lines* mosi of which qualify as hisicvK disIriviK 
Rail propAr'l mwuyers advise env irontnenlal section of propKts witfi htslonc 
resouroea present Fiviy and <vi|pdiit cmediiMiHVi U iteceMnry to prov ide he 
SoctHHi I0r> rev iew It la tie resptHisteliiy of Rail thv'ision pni^ecd iiwn^crs to 
provHte information cat aft proptecil prti^eits to tlie VAOT Fnvir<inmcnul 
Soctson showing area of potenlsal aHect. exislmg buskhngs and stniclures mi 
prcfooed scope of wort including nil gfiMaal disturhmces Fniphasis is given 
to ibe protection md preservahon of histone RR d^«:«s as retfared hy 22 VSA 
14. Th^ t»»tigr*MnMl«: Ap^uwwi Cw Patiny nwrl Mufc* Itighm^ay 
K\«mpi AcilvitKb loied tn •h‘5>‘00 PA .^ppendi.x may apptv* lo mmw RR t«<ak«l 
prcgrclK Owce reciwretl mriemtlaes ism liniKl. Officers will levww prcqects. 
direct cltsiiges as neodeiL amt prevemt wit) final approval, t'tmsuli VAOT 
<urxw .t| KR l)Me« «o.l UtiiOMia 
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Docufnutation 


Peimitiinti progress anJ relolod cccnmcnls ore estfereil Mio project Itks aui Che 
efiwomnenlaJ doUhastf Separnle litfs ore raaiitiaiiicd im pKifeds doc caiemi in 
database (e^. oihaDcemctii pmjeclsk ibsDKt mainteranoc prci^ects.i. 
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Kxamplcs of 

educalion 

and oulruach prxijix'tx: 

• VAOT web Aiie 
i'oomllonl Well 
sacs 

• Tcaip(var>'<xhtbii5 

• Tr«viflMi| «.\hilHi9 

• ^miawnl «Uiihil9 

• MrM» 

htMiklen^ 

• V'eiimiMi l4le 
Marine jrlKie or 
news b«ilet«i 

• ^eu rekMses 

• C'ccnmufMry 
nrchaeology prufects 
us«f: ailull MtA 
ymilh \'olunteers 

I Kteld Sdmols. 
S%BnnMr ('ar^s) 

• fiitiHalHHi curmafa 

• TV iniiyrams 

• l eclvre - Mhle slki>« 

• C'D Rom 

• Inkmctne >*atual 
lo«n 

• Di^tfal puMicalions 

• inierpretfx'e airage 

• S«k k>ui9 

• S*t HviiiwM 

• Inrun'M n'e pruyram 
see|Seci»an 2(1 d 


2(D) EDUCATION 

Lawi. Raqulationi. Guidglinai 

• OukSelMes kn ArdMevAog kail Sluliek f |9I9» 


Kqv D«f>nUion» 

• C10 Colt inivW<4R ; C«n1i5«il lov-ri (kk^rninknil Hniluric PnnwrvaiHHi 

C'omiMtuiiiiki icnifled llmkiitli tie NMkWMl Pwk ServKc's t'enifloil IxHail 
(iiwcmmeni PVugrasn 


ImplMTianlalmn 

• VAOT will pr^w'itW a aifniriianl pnMie iwtiK^ilii'n :inil mkffpivtalkni 
viinifwwai m ils umk^rtakaifs wlKm>« arfriipniik; 

• Ibe ^ool of tie public ciiucnlioii eflcct is lo prck’kle uiRvinilKm about 
aewly aSenUlWd resourcei. their histccK context, nnd'or other siimlir 
resources m <viier lo fosler undcrsuiuhnii of the si^mficance of rescwces 
afTected by an VAOT project. 

• tdwction anil iHilteadi shiHiU tw ihroctn] loiAuril prvipnty i>»Twn». the 
kvan I both liKul fovvtnnwni amt corramaufy gruupsi. odiKUkev stuihiais 
aihS the fetieral public, m apfropriHte 

• VAUT will require lU cooaultanis to suhtnil site miurnulKn as apfcopriaae 
to tile VAUI web as welt as ccoattani web sites. 

■ To tie ireasest cxieni possibk. cducniicQ outreach prefects md proprams 
twetd be cemdocted ui conaoiitinn with the local cotnrnumly and other 
mirrealoil paclMo bi^lh pliumiiHt and anpkmnilalKei 

• FilucMNHi Mid tHilreuili totnittes wilt he imedliiNtA] w-rih Native 
Americans as appropnatc. 

• Ike VI SHK> l.» AKhaeotoaxn] iiliidia I IDIWI aatc Oat all 

archaeotopioil studies esned out in Vermoni should mierpret project 
results for the pubbcheneffl and present ibeoe fiiidmps lotlK public.** The 
exported kvd of edtacation and outreach differs fet each study phase and b 
•W pcrKkral on project sale and rwsuks. 1Vr CiuaklBiira olTor sonw exainpira 
ol eduuUkei and outreach projects but arclaiookqiical u m i a dtan n ure 
encouraijeaS to iakfr new aiaJ mruivirive mcdkNii as well. Tlie tollowinu 
■Korpvciaes recent acKnnees m teclmckiiy to oAer as took lor paMic 
education and outreach within tf>e general polary of the 19f9 (fUKfehnesi. 
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AddklittfMl (ruldniKc (iir Ari-bv<t4«iKk-al Public Kducalbm 

PnijcclK: 

• Kucplionil micii urnjr iei)ulic ciluciUliMi aikl oMUeath aflcr llie 
llioic I iliid>' 

• llulucic iniiaealu)iKal sues mm' be suited lo diffeccai types ui 
educiiKin md cutreut-ti efiotis ttun pretiislccK sstes. 

■ pshKfllliiii amt oMtre«;li aatvittesi will h: ciH»dins*eit with NMIve 
Amenciins as apiHiipdale 

lUhtcailun SpeclAc tu Ilut IjiitdiiHiM'r; 

• Sue mrccnslxei will be pcnviikd to die boii.'miKr Wiuieu 
iiiroriiuini should uicluile Ibe Non -Technical Summivy-. SUe Swvc)' 
Fufin, and a Mt« map if as'ailhhk. 

■ AiUilK-oal site mrixmidn'm Mill bt ^viKkil In llw tambranvi an it 
btciaiwt asasIhHe i UKiwilinp, fix -nampb, satu nipixiN. mnvWclaiKal 
pahliuUkx«c etc I 

■ A piidK mecliii|i for site kuuloonen and udier iMercstod penons may 
be apptopr lue depending cai the resuks of live stody. 


Kducaliiin Sficcific In the Ttiwn: 

• To the iretuesa eueau piuMMe. Imal (sneniinenu ami CIXi 
C'onamssicxks lahere diey exist i. siiuuU be muile mare of the 
ardatoolopical stialy, project localKn. afUicipaled sdveduie. sue lour 
mfurmatioo. eac. 

* Al the ccxKtwon of Uk uchaeolopical study. sUc inicxnulKXi will be 
provided to the Town, bircxmaiion may include the Non- TcchiiKal 
Svanmaty, ail« inifi. OPS ivcxiliniibRi usd rxpixt 

■ A presenluiua lo the Seleclbcnrd. Plasaun; I’onunissKak. CLU 
Commission, and 'or Ke^ioujl Ptuiuunf Commmission may be 
ippcnpnalc dependinji ou the resuks of llw ucdiaeolojiKal Uody. 


Dpcumkntation 

* Produas will be disinhuled lo approftiole puMicx 
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2(E) TRAINING 


Law*. Raoutotioo*. Gu»delind« 


Key Dafwitiona 


Implomantation 

• Ihu iasoiun wit <1111 lniiniii(i urpeu (of iactk KponiQ; penal Ike Kcumptuluncnl 
of eacfa lramn)i task u encnmpeil K*. pvca p<HMbk dunyet • tuff inubhlaly, 
MVfkhiaiL anil Imna. •»>' me ■»! manilanfy iimlw Iht aanwimw Th« Tnl p«na] 
htvtaci I'I'OI ml imib^'MliQI. Tlw wcumi twtiinK T'|>l>l anil mb I2>'}|.’0I 
Repiinini petlolii Minn Ike uileiiiliu yesa aieienller 

• Aa evDliMiint ol cnmpteieil iKiniint adiv Mle< wxl revwiiHU lo iniwnii laifelt nill 
be imlenalen lu (un of etch animal revien AuaanpItaimeMJi niH inelmle 
<teteli)pnKM of miumf molefutt nbere die u'ofiLdk.'ip will ck 4 jnel hove Uken place. 

• IXipmlini! lai 0 k 9ilh|«,'l. wvtlulKfn. tminam anl o0Kt liainitv adivtlms can tn 
odldltTalive efTialthilnwn V.AnT ml VI>||P and <ah« tnaip* miliKlini! NMiva 
Amettcam u apprcprale. 

Tunning laryeti rm iIk perioil l''l.‘tl| -6'TO'OI, am! 7.'M)I - llTl.fll: 

• Gnenlaiion h' PA ami Mnmuil SociKm 106 pnnvHkdig M cxcciiuve slafT 

■ Public pactic^tiim in du Soctiua 106 tvview pmctmt: lev V AO I piujccl 
managen am! caxmillanU. 

■ IW'il PtactKint: iixHnalive appimchcn llir Seebun 106 cvnnpliancc at 
highlljiiicil m cwTCM aixl compkicil VAOT projocls. oilier Slaic IXlTs. 

• Aichaetilngical PriorHies. 

• iwclioii 106 IniBing 6ir VAO I l>ulrict SlalT 

• Ongoiitg ciniifiluiik'c winkshofs for VAOT Pnijocl Managem 

■ PtukKininal ilevekipownl ami Innamg far OlTicerv i«cluifan(t tilS. 

■ Ongoing training lor connlnjction ciKliictt and area engineer!. 


Documnntotion 

.AcxianpliibnKnlt w ill be evaluatol and iliHanNiJ in Ike annual VAOT tepiaf lu VDHP 
Sew .Annuil ReputI i<H|inrenKnl.'i in Seclwn )A 
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2(F) ANNUAL EVALUATION 
Law. R«qutotion«. Guidatiiws 

Kav Definitions 


• Tlw (inkvni thill {mxiuw an Annwil iUp«f I ai tannty anil priniil* ixifwa 
•aHwSHPOamlFHWA. 

• An AiunwI FvnluMliNt inedliii^ H iluc !>>' Mach I o4 «ch yew, aai 
ndudu (be piwlKi lo Ibc f A - VAUT, FHWA and SIIIH). AUI and 
SUK) dull convene the nMctn; a a muudi)’ ajieel ifcn dac and lime 

■ IIk SII PU needs ki tchciMc a revMw oF Ibe Reporl by die Vermont 

AiKuory I'ouncil ca lluloric lAcsecvdioa pnor lo the Anaiol I'valanlton 
ineelin(L 

• Rala to llw Anmal Ropiif fhnliw m MA) fiw a Mnnay of «ha dsHihl 
Ki achsled ■ the Repiiif The w|mhIh« petioil ha llw Annual Report a 
ate calcfklu yea. The Repml MMimaures uiHlertahliiws aul Ibslmat in • 
uMe (omul, aki mclulei n iiMia ive ifcicnrdiai ol iiu;oni|ilMhnia«L 
concenu. ami recoraaKiklnlKOt repardm; poujble chnnpes lu die Manual 
or the FA. 

• Alier Ibe .Xnouil I- valunltco meelm;. the liHFU sluU provide a unMen 
teipnnsc lo Ibe .Annual Repeat wiUim 10 days of die .Aiuuml Evalua am 
meetmp Fhe SHPU may conclnde llul the lerau oF Ihe FA and Manual 
aw twintt itNt . ca Ria perhamanca laabt llw atwnaxai is bss dtan 
miMliusiay 

• Kllie SllPOcimcIwlet llM (icitnrnunue ukskihin lUiiiiliHSiay. Ilie 
(Mlkcfs .tluaihl ciuttull wdh Ihe SllPt) aikl FIIWA li> nnprcite 
pittcamiince. nnd nuer wilhm sa miinihs. lo evahule anprcnemeiils. 


Doemnantatipn 

• Tbr .Annual Repat slaadd fidlos llw .Aiaiuri Repat (lulhne 
ai Mellon .liAl oF the Mmaul 
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2(G) TRANSITION 

Lawa. R»gulalion«- Guidalinea 


Key D«(mH»on« 


Implamantation 

• llii^ wilHHi » ihil iriftMitl'ti pf <KVtlur«9 «« r^uvipd ftiOdU'xf 

f«(4Mnlcil silWilHWis: 

• PrtijoctA hive lioeti fvirtlHlI) pe^iemod uiiikf SeclMi lOA M llie lime i4 Ihe 
iffi|)knienlafK«i of nfrecmetil 

VAUT OlTicen will rainpldc the revienri imckr Ihe Icrms ot Ihc f A. 

• l*jki5tiB| MOA*» si|:ncd by all parties re4|uire SHfO lo revKW docvneois or manil<v 

awaf4i«»:« mitfi slifMlilwm 

I RANSI I K^N VAOT OfTioet* »!■ wnvivr roW of SIIP(> In i?trf> iml lasks 
9p<A:ifiM(l umkt ^xiBUttn MOA'i 

• Re-<«)«M(1eriilioitf>of SHPO VRiTiR eli^lhlliiy deiefiMrfciiMmv • rardv' mkSe. Inii can 
occur under certaai otuuliiMiA 

IRANSI I ION VAUr U0Kers uiU rei|UC9il conctareace from SUK>. 

• <'lMii|fod <«cuiiMiiinoe>> require mtNhIkaiionft lo projecli previourl)’ pernuMed undet 
Scaion 106. 

IRANSI I ION VAOI Oihccn will document chorifietl cuiiimslnncei. new prefect 
deapn. and proceed aRh new Section 106 ro'iew- of new desiin unless dimpes hove 
mi pniential In alTuct hi!4<VK pa^fviftes 

Documantation 

l>x'uiiwiiti(iiin flit <k*AtninalK«u atJ tupfortiiH! nnl<ri>l» oiH h« (ytwniwl an<l nvni 
•a <iIIm ^iKt p«i iKnral I'A nvw* pmohIuk 
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2(H) I»KI.K(;aTI<)N 


I kcmilitiinn. (iaidclmr< 


Kn Orfinilinm 


Atchaeolof y nnd Hulonc ftetcrvntioa OffiMrs ore K^wible (w oU Imdiiitii refjciliii(i 
(II <l:lcnnfu(ian ttui an lalaililunf eusU; (u) Ihc poicniial oioii ot m undcflnkin^ i 
cfTccl. (n) the «li;ib<lily of arctn«<lo|iKal or hiMcnc pca|i<i1i«i lo dK Salnnl lt<|iBter 
of Hc*«k PIkvi wilhin lh« |*oyn1> aron of «nKl. (h'l iVlamiiialKnn uf alTiKl. (v| 
■il<i | n<ldimi of lh« S«a«4ay <4 (ha liihtiiH's Slanfcvti Tve Hulcnc Pr«Mt>alnni 
PivyoclK. I VI) ixoiliiriiMMKc mill Vormniil (iuiikliiiei K* ArvliaAif lull Sluilm of |9t9. 
Of (VIII applioffnlily oMIk MwuiI oI Anollkuy Mainlnrilh Jikl (iiMilcInKv a<ti)plo<l 
|«*Munl Ki Ihi* PA, dull red «ltli VAOT'f Arohneiitogy OIDoer iif HlUonc neicrvnlirtn 
(Mfioer. 

Ibew KrpcosihiiilKs may oof be (iele^ed 


Documdntatiofi 
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Id) INNOVA m K pkih;k.ams 


I4IWV 

Kc> lk'0nMhHi*i 

laurfiiiKmaiiim 


(i«0OU)i;: 


• AmJfau and s^wbcMS of |nsl <iita aixunwh*cd thfcu|:h V'AOl 'FUWA 
|«o9A.iK and di!*4nil« wdi nHinnHlnv 

• tVv<k-f«n«nf of OIS-lMnnl Slal^wiib m WaNnlwt^KxW Pr«ibctfv« Mkxkis. 

• iN^n^l ilnin imHUfcmcnl ntNl ncveu i«x ot'elecir<ink: 

4«nhMfh 

• TVvehipiMetil i>| Iimotk; conlexiJ^ iml pi eiervnlicM pvKvmeft. 

• i'oMMlltfion unii Sam« aaicckm proups <m muiuolljr i0yK«uiii usuci and 
prAipranu. 

• SponKC ^xvial cduraimn and outreach programs l«i: V*T .\rch*eolog>‘ 
Weoki. 

• TVvehip cltH hasctl Instij^rtc hutklmi wkI Urudute aurveyrk 


Crealrsv milignlMvi in^luiks 

• C'cttribule to local 
pre9h:r\'aljc«i effcal 

• Ptepve pr«9«r\’aiion 
pbn or <eilmanc« 

• KiinMMti Ihaxl let future 
preaervnlion acimticft 

• Restore <r presene a 
rc9cwc« similar to one 
adversel}’ aliccted 

• De%ehif>i>ff'4lle 
IMIlHiitoiiiB 


Fulore I'onsKkntson: 

• rinnlacl staieiskk iheiiwiK. Ci^rridiH, or oilier surveirh olkiUoric prufwrties. 

• Frcfnralion imd mpkinettalKin of rekvwil presccMilicoer nuoagemcni 

pUm 

• FJKumge creulne raiiigatico uten and whcie ipfrogniic. 

• tVv eh»p twiA policies Ikil cttharKV pemvuMnt tentnver prcOAiMi < for 

exarngdr. (owhase imperlant stfe» lo ROW. acerkrak irvcfimr of 

impirtani Mk» after Pliasr I <« (I if l:md puroltitK is evemwDy anlKipaled. 
purchine easemeM*. etc K 

• flevelop md mcourme pcrmiMnii site proiecinm ttram«M 

• Develof tfreamlinotl aiiprvtich to ‘*|ropcrt>' ouemenT proved resie*. 


DocumanlJtlnn 


" Ilie type of <kKUineniaiico rei|Utfed will <kpend on the cbixen program 
iifipkinenled. 
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3(A) TYPES OF DOCUMENTATION 


11m fullcmim locna mc iiMhided in Ibts mcImd: 

1. Histone iHiildvip md Stnscturcs Ueilificaliofi hA'afcntKia l orm 

2. lmvnlcr> SiU I'urm (tlitplil Wmpl»W> 

K l'x«fnpl Aulisity lUvMSk Forai 

4. No Htsicno PtofMrtKRi A0«ki«l Fitrm 

% No AilvvfK FIImI I OM Ft^rmal 
A A4i>efw Ffled - SututwiS MitigiUiixi I FLifnMl 

7. Mrii^iwiiintum of Agf«ement Form 

X. Annuri Report 
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ViTinonl \^nc> »r I raiMpitrlallim 

IIISTORK Bl'ILDIXiS AM) SIWICHIRKS IDKNTinf ATION AND KV AIAIATION 
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VERMIVvT AROCOLOOCAL fiVMCRr VM>ft OfMion lor HMortc PraMk^ailcr 

SITE SURVEY FOfM DATA Oicm^ (r«v.2M>1) ^Monaf LltBLiAffig C»«M«r20 SEIS 

PMAL DRAFT 

WontMdtr. VArmorR 00602 OSDi 

ORATT M8TR1ICTKMS FOR TEMPLATE OEWLORMBIT ancl DATA 0ICT10MARY 

O iixnR 

1. Ml dkli Wi any IWd Atin9i pkli lal |um bUnA boa ond omaf 
Z RI0M elkfc on My ftoU bHns* up dou (AolMioiy and ICLP info 

Z U«o MmdoAnod." ‘unknown.* and ‘not appAcabW" m anjr pick lift Mwro appn>pf«t» iftm ai»o aocommo dln 
otialing.incomploki oAo ourvoy formal 


1. SIlftNa [muMbofortntffodwfcop*. VT-COUNTYAeBREV.I 


7 A Slo Nom { common noam of oAo, a omol o tioe praporty n om o. iMdoomor noom, lOEkimmo imod by aiovoy omo. otc] 

ZB. OtwMtnumtar** 
foiipgoalod fiek IM; 

U8FB 

FiRdd 

Olhtr 

Wot Apptr^oj 


Z Toon **| pick M OMadaAlo trom VAOTl 

4 Counvy odo foodocL baood on town noom] 

E Sfo Typo I^FkfcMthXkMBSicq 
6i Racarfod ty** 

rSinimd pkA Ihfc 

OR^Mdl 

CAP 


USFS 

LCMM 

Othor [ mandolory Hold. prompR 1o M in foil] 

1 how to dool wf oRwr VT conouIttfdaT? Co M fct o m? | 

T. Repodcr s AibM^css 


aOMFoirdKdlgNyoMftRdl t f 9 (MoSubrnM (4(bgflyo«rfMf| J i [aulo^MorotodbydMt 
■moilodouH 

10 Dbnwod by K dfowN Pan ropcrlm] ond o di r —o “ 

{■uppomod piek Kok; 
not apphcabfo 
othor 

holth prompt to fli m ocMroto t03d| 
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11. ^vntfy Sponsor ** 

- DHP 
VAOT 

mc% 

U 8 F 8 

08Mf fMl SOMKy 
9us* Bounty 
Pfwsit cl»viiop<f 
MuHipb 
Utttty 
Mon pwifH 

«r A c ndwnic fIstovrSwr 
Mel ■sfticabto 

I StxMtfd thsrs b* CotscStr fltklTTl 

12. PVOIKI Mams >aiihMo| 

13. Stu»r ‘’bMO ** 

** ifdinaiQ^cal motiviy mbmmmrI Ih^ IMd — ptlion^ 

PiMMi 
PtUMl 
PIMM 3 
Mol opplicaMa 

14 M«> Locsson Dsla ** 

•• Vt SUto PiaiM MAO 63 Coonf. 

I IM 

fmuil pidi ofMc Man Mpropriola fw4d boloa c^ona 

add dMp daawt 4ft d aila hot gatm 1o PhsM P sr ■ fSudoa, provicM #wpa iio] 


16 IfOrMMpNMo^ 

VCS HAD 83 Coord £[6iCiiK«9l Nt6«cooosl 

Mn bt Manb (f UTM t«*d out 

lor QA>OC puipo a oa. pul in vaidatioai diodi for aan and max coorMnarta viAma tof lha Tmun] 

16 UTM7ira** 18 
19 

[caai b« blaaiA] 

ir duTM 

EMino R •PMOAAl NortWrij 1 7 spoMi( 

Kon ba Mank « VCS MAO 63 tM «d 

for CVUOC paopoaoa, pul in vabdaticw diodi for aun ar«d max caor^ada vMma far lha Taaaaj 

16 USQSFoamf** 

-78 

IS 

7Jx16 

19 UBQS Qu^ -( pkA lial maibbla Mom VAOT] 


20. PfrmanfrtDMum Coordf>MM{ofantltl(A 

21 OsGtons to Sifi tfoat) 

22. LsndooTMr typ* ”* 

- prtrasi 
town 
alaio’ANR 
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•M«t4VA0T 

unkm’tthm 

U$F$ 

US Fbti A WiMfe 
o#t*r A»d«ml 
Th* M«lur« C owirviiwy 
Oth«r 


23 Lsnitcwmer Nvrvfi'Aixhsvs (Ini fitki 

^4 Si* I cnrtKi By ** 

** CUM pniMAiofMl 

m—ichf 

mfoffnanl 

mfcrtor 

ONP«MfT 

o4h«r 

( do «• ntod Hm fMd77 Sotmo dipllcotlvo . Sm 9S | 

2S. HowLcuoad** 

** suifaca 
•u6fu rf»c« 1offtlr>o 
uwd*m »1 w 
afclHrol 
ochar 


26 P »i1«i1 ci 4ic Corlrt * 
** P«lottfNll>n 
E«i1y An«Mk 
ArchMC 
LjO* ArchaiB 
TonnMMH ArohMO 
Edrty WoodiMid 
MMote Woodland 
Late Mfoodiand 
Contact 

UMdtWfiMd pnhitU 


|c«i pkk mem dun 1| 


27 Hwlonc Ccflntf ** |c«n picit mem fheei 1| 
** Contact 
Eaptorellon 
CoWftot 

Early Setdamewi 
InduWry and Commefot 
A^culfuro 
WvandPMca 

Trantpoftadon 
C«dlttre and Qoyemment 
Hmwing and Community 
UndemruMind hialorK 

26 Hatofc Tene Rarpo •* 

- MOO -1700 

i/oo-irn 

1770 -tMO 

1000 -ttso 

1050-1000 
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pocilMO 

und><tnwimd 


29 Sto 0»r:-r*:n and E r wro n*y<d Sdrfl !•»** 

[ fkeoawwnd th«l fotoaditg infomi«tto<i b« pr«aip«»d 

«!• srKi wMtfi » mdl , dwtawca 1 e «nd typ* doMtl idnwiay. pronmdy to itoict toxniyi ^ctoda dwtowci and 
t)^K pfomHy to iptor>gi> tottfdtonl torMin*. iMMimd >n to rmilltnl ilriai. alto ilivaton abowa cioaMt drainaQi ( to 
fnatof«)i whatowr ar not w^rt to ^aoding i P hioa M or W daacrtoi totad oito oroo oscovtord ‘in oi^ a and auto 
cokubto % of oAo aroo) 
tobal elNe??| 

XI CMo round |to«l <»ld| 

IRtoomatond that tolowtno toformabon bo promptod: dtocribo foMMmhtp of all matortala and totoutoa, total 

wtiholB found, arOiacl ffatrtottoon, loci nuiitoii and oso. motonah not oolottod. ntito olaoTT?! 

Jl Orvtoeot Oopto Rargo <d Dtoa found *• 

** auffaeo 

9 -20 on 

20 -40 om 
40-80 an 
00 - 80 an 
80 -108 cm 
lOOOto 

33 00,1 cdttctcn Merodsbev ** 

** riirfa<r cnUectlon 
rrodlittt «iiirra<(> 
aHOnarfaci* irMbiiK 
baoklinr irmclilat 
MNiIrmalrr loeoNUng 
oCJtoT 1 

33. Toial Unto BtcOMatod fkl.Za.4 ^ 

M. POftiin'e I 'mu (axavaled ** 

** II 

vprchfy a nnMbrr or Indlralc O 

35. Earrutod «to am ( in aq. m| 

36. Oatno mcthoda (uM uxaKiratodl ** 

**€■44 Oataoltab Numbara ( apoetfr ] (aond hard copy of lab raoifls to OHP) 
floflnutlr aibAaeto 
archtral 

othor datto 9 tooftniqu* 

37 AndadJOda Rapaaiofy** lial and opan tod far adebaos) 


proftottonal CRM conoultani 

pnvato oollaction 

otoiaf u ntoorady 

prwatooamar 

oaOactor 

Mala of VonnonI 

Varnionl ArcPtaoloor Cardaf <to pao coa o of davabpmanil 
$pocdy other 
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38. Slai>"Tt (0 SgrAcano* |l»xl ttAd] 

38. Stataf^ora KagiMr Staija ** | pK* 1 or (nortj 
~latodo«»aR 
h ilid on M8 
SR'NR 

not fftg. SR MR 
iitoijfnoniil biioniMilion 

40 «e*rg ** 

**l»too«ido 
aoodi^do 
•tTMmbonk 
Aoodfilain 
rolipt dr«n« 9 » 

odgt ol vM4l»nd 
Uiift'alrMin cDiAMnco 
rtvof/otTM m cofiAionco 
mountain or ridg* lop 
ado of (Saw 
hood ol dr MV 
vaSoyodo# 
oalcfopilodpo 
opoody anothor MtBng 

41. Skva** 

-♦Jit 

»«% 

♦1S% 

>1S% 

42 ElOMikvi I in m wT oulo rfcofAty in IQ 

43 Acpaot** 

ME 

E 

tt 

S 

BW 

MW 

W 

44 Cr 9 *v torutcvm ** fbootd on VT Suidoil Goo4»fBr MNa) 

— Oiomplnn Soo or oUciol hAo otioroftno 
glacMl dtpooila: 

• all and moraMO oadwionta 

• (|l*€ial Iknrtat todlrntnct 

• kamo dapoaia 
« ookor dopoodo 

• ou%Mttt dtfoodo 
aoofnn danaaita 

giMMi aMdno ooa d ako bottom todimania 
marina ooallaka daba coit^liK 
pliirial •odmoMM 
badro ck 

Holooont fluvial dopoado 

not appioaMa [ for imdamotor oilooj 

46 Cunorf aottng — 

— rropland 
•vkdbbar 
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tirb«A 

it^ctdwoM* laoofMaml 
co w >>m a woixiUfid 
ma»d WMdtand 
scrwk^Md 

k«4Ch 

mymt'% odo* 

undaoMitar 

•p^cdy otfiar 

46 NRC5 Ml nofi wt« ** |iv*ii6te fr«m NRC8771 
iT Or»fiao« Baam ** I ott pK* M*t firom duncM] 

4a W«ertl^MniikK>**|14digHMMaiiw»tkiMdo«NRC8»iydN«»gk>«liinll»| 


40 Oni— < 'mtm to >4# ** 

** «aiblin 9 pf ttib fbAd chcduMl, eomfibla 50] 
r«M pf Owa IttM ctM<*»d. <ompltl» f1) 

n» app— nt viMtor wilhin 500^ ciMclin^ goia to SS] 

Ml Clomt90«fno«i49'to>*v'* (p*Ok iMwt numdbofy imt Ml Itr Mch] 

** twt I ] ditto nc« in m 

toopi/i<r»f ( I diftonot m m 

Mtoontl floMtot I ] 4»tono« in m 

blw ( ] dbtono* vi m 

pMid I I dtotono* in in 

tobtond ] J dntonct m m 

«tot td^BenMt 

SI acmlfbclMtelDi4n*-^cMloMtoMr>f 

** aabo* 

MHO 
dniinaga 
btoch knn 
^(mI teU 
wtOdnd 
■fcd iy odtoi 
•tot ap^fecnbb 

S3 Site trtflQiitr ** 



h— viy dbtob»d 
rond. 

•town 

l u toig or ••mt typo of randoAMi 

dwalopfiMnt 

•poelfr oUito 


S3 RipM tfd ** Inoto; iiMy not pot bo oratobte wIioa bn nt tory Mn «o6fnmtd| 

** Ait opptcobto 
kiptogroM 

roport ooiwpfteid ( odd toict fitid 

•udMtto) 
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d«t« 

txMim 

by 

pr«p«rad f»r 


64 P tw^htM cdbdcm ** 
** r«4 jvplkabk 
*p«cNir rMm«*ddrM« 


W Other Hormatoon • 

** Hiwloric Map fttdtren c f 

**D fMp MMidirt*. 
BMr« 


Walfarg 


USfiSIS^ 

olhH 


ArOfKt Catstog 

SteMap* 

Oth«r O«UibM 0 LMk* 
P^lptMd papor 

UwpiAliBPiBd RMnimcnpl 

OttMrOota 
W on knom 


\uy\\\K'\^'>.ss^K\M\\w\\}!Wommm!Wcmm viM* use only 

tS6. OHP Ervvirrmfiial Rmim Nu-Iw |Wi4 
S7. Act 290 Pam* Hi«<iar (teidQ 
sa. 36 CFR 61 Ctfinad ** 

- ya« 

n« 

mvwwwl by 36 ent 61 OI«> fCaff 
SB Lpdanad Sla Fora |ean no oMdlipIo dam} 

60 ^rajiffra SwinCcmfwWor Fo—wrto and Hc^m ** (ond tn^ 

** eoftoonitioA oMomoi* ftpoedy iiomo^idii>ooi «f mmommiI liokbn| 
Undofwator Haaone P rooo^ 

8Mo Af cl aotapi co l LondkiMvIt 

61 « O-P Waft QAfOC nrtlodcn and ’Wtihiioi orPy (lait opocBir mm) 

VDP data priapd M dgit yav AN4 f f 

61. b. DfP sttft QAQC nrticalion art 'dRafaasa poit apacPir mm) 

V1>P dWo oNwod (4 fftpd yarn 6dU| ) f 
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Vermoai Agency «»f rninx|M»r(H(inn 

SeclitMi IlM Review Korm 

K«»ml 4c1lvtni 

1 \'AOT rratMl 1 




CilN/iMiilr Plaui r*4>r<llaaln 


Mttvrt .AMrm 



luwn Cuunly 


Ap|Mk-aMr F(mi|M ArllxIlliM 

Examftte 

ROADWAY 

i . Rehabihumon of tiidshng pavement and/or <^)pltcation of newpovem^m on exisnng irawt 
lantx wiii exlsiing pawJshouUers wftit xhouUer bulking. 

CVU’ERT^ANDOm-fnSG 

I . Retsiahlishmeni of existing ditches lo originat width. 
imUTtES 

Z Replaremenl and rehcaiion oj! existing utiUty poles between edge of sidewalk and road. 


I havi! reviewed tlic atlachtNl plana tbted for iIms pt\»jecl and luvc 

(kkrmirwd tliai (he priced invx>tves «inty iHom: acdvKKK hated ahoxx: and will not have any «^>(her 
elVects on hisiorK and archeotogical resources, f'ompletion of (hix form in accordaiKc with (he 
VAOT PA cvidciKcs (hat 1- HW A his satislkd its Section 1 06 respiXisibihties for llus 
under takuig. 


.\rcheolog>‘ OITiccr 


Dale 


Histone PrcscTvatiiHi OiTKcr 


Dale 
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Vcramnl Awct »f I inii«not1«lloii 


Scti)i»n HI* Kolrw Kiina 


>« Hwinrk Pninrrlio AltwicJ 


\ AO I Pn>l€Cl 


GIS i S4«lt Plaaar C:(n>rdtBiil« 


Street Addrevv 


I’ovin 

('■wmv 


l’riiiLi:( PfMrrinlii.B 



□ 

□ 

□ 


Pmjcci dnc« nni ffiY4i|%'c an) sr^HincI cHsinrhance. 

nttri! art- ■» k»MWii ur tXDctIni »ithc.»lii«k»l »Ht» In Ibc Arm «iC PultnlUl 
K.fTrcl. Svtf ttlli*chcd MipfM»i1in}: ditcuincnlal^iii iir farther explanalhin and 
juitlfkaikoB on rtverae. 

I'hcn* are known itr expected archetMoKhnl xilex in the Area of Polenllal 
KfVeii, HttI the project will have n«i effect. p<iNilive or negative, on them. 

Sec attached vtippi^rling documentallon or further explanation and juvtincatlon on 
irverae. 


{‘ompletionof this form in accordance with the VAOT PA evidences that FHWA 
has satished its Section 106 re<f>onsihililies for this undertaking 


Archc^ilogy (Mlkcr 


l>alc 


<)\KR 
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□ 

□ 


There are no hullcUnst or tlraclam la the APE. 

I'hcre are n4» hixiaric huililiage, Urnclurea, or landncapeA in fhi* Area 
of Priicnilal Effrel. Sec further cxplanalloa and laMlfleatlon bchi«. 


□ 


Tliere are hblork butldlatk. ttruelurev or laiidwa|n in the Area of 
Pidenlial EITrel, (ml the prnjeel will have nocffcrl, iMnilivr nr neealrve, on 
them. See further expbnaljnn and jueljncalinn helnw. 


Completion of this form in accordanee wilh Ihc VAOT P.\ evidences that ITfWA 
has satisfied its Section li)6 rei^ionsihi lilies for this undertaking 


lllsinric Prewnallon Officer 


Ihik’ 


Further eiplanaUnn and Juslincalloii fur drierndnalinn of Nolllsluric Properties Alfeeled 


I tklh vfmtt t* rvplulii wli> IIm* bHliilla|t.Klr«tflurr*r anke^lpfkti »Mr pfnw-at la IW API. b Ml 

•II llMurtc frupffl-U ar why U wW ao4 be «ITc<trd by tbe pr*jc<L liu'lu^ eMuyb lalurin«tliia l* Justify the 
cnacluvlen. I'«r tmiance. suHOiarkrr the ncfaibe rtrsulls af • fVW kuvnittsaiian af ■ pnieultal arche^Hical 
sWr. ar rxplaiu bow h«tUI«c« Hrealrr than 5tt yrm aid have Inst lalefirltv ta the eileat Ihai Ibn are mi 
Inniter elluMilr tar the Natloual Register. Be s^eellk. so that a reader eaa meb tbe sme eoMiusban fratu tbe 
InfiFfinallou |Kovl4e4. tpeverallir alMiut a Kraupal rv«oiirre«. If rbai l« apfntfrkale. Tbe wear phaloieraplis 
far biiUdbiiKs hi eiiraiiraKe4, hul mil m|ulr\«d. Preside atlaebaeiils as ap^ni^riale. 


30 


Pbolof Atfacbi’tl 
Mup Alluclietl 
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llimnrk Rcwwrvc <jri»«p. SecH»» 

Vcmuml Agency ofTransponiilion 
National l.ifc Building. Drawer 33 
Montpelier, \T 03<i33 


VTrans 


Htf h In fk Ikt 

«or OL' 3 ^-iTm 


.Vchncology 8(l2-828-3y65 (fax) 828-2334 duiKan.wiIkiciVi state.M.us 

Hbaone Pteaervalum 8Ui828-39f>4 (fax) 828-2334 »co<t.i>ewnianfa state. vl. us 


MEMORANDI M 


To: 

Rob Sikira. KlIWA 

l>ale: 


Subject- 

NO ADVmsf: KmXT 

Nume: 


Project Number: 


l.iKation: 


Distribution: 

State Historic Preservation Otlice 

Project Files, liAvitonracntal Section 

VTrans Project Manager 


lire Vermont AgeiKV of Transpoitation ha.s revKWed this undertaking according to the stambrds 
and procedures detailed in the 4'’5‘“)') I’rogrammutK .Vgreement to implement the federal- Aid 
Highway Program in Vermont and, the P.A Manual of Stamiirds and (iuidclines. Prt^t review 
cvmsists of identifying the pmpict ’ s potential inipacl.s to histone buildings, structures, histonc 
dislncts. histotK landscapes, and settings, and to known or potential archeological resources. The 
following details the V.\OT OlVicets findings supporting our efieci determination tor this project 
ofNo.Xdvcrse lilTcel. Completion ofthisdreumcnl evidences that MIWA has satisfied its 
obligations under Section IU6 for tills undertaking. 

Proiecl Description: Prscrihepro/en: type, speci fic tocafionfs), purpose and need, scope o/ 
vi«r*. specific effects to Hlsiorlc properties, .iiiodi niapls) as retpiired. 

.MKivotirtxind llistorK I'nmerlies: itefine dreo of I’otenlial tlfiert (AfiEfand attach maf> if 
rttfuired- l.isl surtvivd historic pro/ierlies in Af'E with Survey tl references. I.isi unsurveyed 
historic properiles In .4P£ with building Identification and Eealuotlon forms, and Kil forms. 
Sole boundaries iff existing, uew. or amended historic districts and attach district map. Specify 
properties that are affected and nature iff effect. 

31 





■Vfchjtcvilneical RcsihikcsV .Is/ ullkntmv and discotvrvd archaeologlntny sensitive slles and 
properties In the APE. Provide VA! references, mt^s. GIS data, and consultants reports to 
.'mpiKHi findintp as rvrpdrvd. l^ierity pntperties that are affected and nature of effect. 

PubiK Panicination: Provide Information aml'or documentation regarding public Input for this 
project Specif} the nature and freipiencr of consultation and who mis lonsulted Desiribe 
significant changes to design that have been the result of puNic invobemenl. 

.\niilv<i!i Discuss the application of ihe the Secreaiarv ‘s Siandards to prefect lo support finding 
of No .4dtvrse Effect Be specific about nature of all effei'ts: direct Indirect, reosonahfy 
forseeable, and lumnrnlaliw to all known and potential historic and archaeological prs^yerties.. 

Slipulations: Specify all conditions on Implementation of protect that support the finding of No 
Adverse Effect scope of work, responsible parties, liming, peifomuime criteria, and monitoring. 
Specify all sHiiulations lo he included in Ihe s/uial iirovaions .mlum of the lonstructitm 
contract. 

AllaLhniLiiu. Atkuh supporting doiumenis retpiired to support finding of So Adverse f^ect: 
mofis, photographs, plans, budding Identification and Evaluation forms, yAljbrna, 
correspondence etc. List altachmenis in this seclion. 


-Xichaeolu^y OtTicer 


IJale 


Misluitc Ptesovation OITtca 


l>ate 
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m»ti»ric IteiMWtCT c;n>»i>. i:»vlfnril«l SecUiw 

Vemnnit Agency ofTranspotMUon 
National Life Bvihling. Drawer 33 
Monlfdik'r, V'[ ll<A33 


:fTrans 


^ (K fa Hh"} 

ffiV • .t/T-" y 


.\rchacology 8(l2-828-3y(i5 (fax) 828-2334 Juiican.wtikicirt state.M.us 

(lislonc Preservation 8Ui828-3964 (fax) 828-2334 acoll.iiewnm>iitaale.M.us 


MfcM<>R.V8bl M 


To: Roh SikiTa. FHWA 

Date: 

Subject ADVKRsf: vtandard mitication appijcabit; 

PTofecI Name: 

Prv^'t Nurtrher: 
l.ocalion: 

Distribution: Stale Histone Preservation OITioe 

Pi\)fect Files, l-jivironinental Section 
VTrans Project Manager 


The Vermont Agency of Transportatnxi has reviewed this u nderlaking according to the standards 
and procedures detailed in the 4''5<‘')9 Programmatic Agreement to implemeni the Federal- Aid 
Highway Program m Vermont and. the PA Manual of Standards and (iuidelincs. Project review 
consists of ideigifying the project ' s potential impacts to historic buildings, structures, hislonc 
distnets, histoiK landscapes, and sellings, and to known or potential archeological resouices. The 
following details the V.AOT Oflkers findings supplying our ellect dcicrmination for this project 
of Adi crsc Kllect - ST-\NDARD MITIG-XTION APPI.ICABI.F;. Complclion of this documcnl 
evidences tlut FHW.\ lias satisfied its obligations under Section KMi for this undcriaking. 

Projecl Description: Pescriffeprvjeci: type, specific localion(s). purpase and n eed. scope of 
Mork. upfviflr effecB lo katonc properties. Attach mapts) as reipilred. Speclfe anilcipaied 
adierse ^ecl. 

Ahovotiniund Histone Protierlies: Define Area ttf fiulenliai tlffert (Al'fif and attach map it 
required List sunvivd historic properties in APE with Sunvy It references. List unsurveyed 
historic properties in APE »ilh huilding Identification and Ewtiuolion fomts, and i'AJ forms. 


33 
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Hole l>tmnJarie.t <^exulmg, iwii', oramended khSoru- diitrirU andaltark diiSml tnof). Sfttti/y 
properties ihji are adversely affected and nature of effect. 

ArvhJwImiKal List all Itnomi and ducinvred arrhaeologycally sensitive sites and 

properties in the Al’E. I'nniide >'.</ references, mofm, (US data, and runsullants refmrts to 
support findings as ret{utred Spectfi properties that are adverseh affected and nature of effect.. 

Huhlw; I'afliciMlion: Provide infumution and/or documentation regarding public input for this 
project Specili the nature and fireguency of consultation and who was consulted. Describe 
significant changes to design that hate been the result ol'public invobemenl. 

AiiaIvsiH Discuss the application of the the .Vcirr«i/ur> ‘» Standards toprojerl to support finding 
of Adverse Elffct. Be specific about nature of all effects: direct, indirect, reasoncddv IbrseeaNe. 
and cummulatlw to all known and potential historic and archaeological properties. Provide 
evidence that no reasonable and Leasable alternatives e.\lst that would avoid the adverse effect. 

Slandard Milmlirti .VnnliCiUmn: (/uole verbatim and list the standard mitigation measures to be 
applied to mitigate the oiherse effects. Provide specifics aboul Ihe application of the measures 
and how they achieve adequate mitigation. 

SiiPiiljli''t« Specify all implementation details otskmlard mitigation measuresscope ctlvmrk. 
responsible parties, liming, petformanie criteria, and monitoring. Specify all stipulation lobe 
included In Ihe spcial provisions section of the construction contract. 

AlljchmcnH .Attach supporting documents reg uimi to support finding ofAdterse ^eci - 
Standard Mitigation Applicable: maps, photographs, plans, building Idenliflcatlon and 
Evaluation, form.s. yAl loma, corresfnindeme elc. List altar hmenis in this secliim. 


Dale 




.\rchaeolog>- OITkot 


Hislonc Prcwn-alion onker 


Date 
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MI-3HOR.VNDirM OF AGRKKMIO'Tr 

AMONCi THI-. UDI RAI HUiHWAY ADMINISI RA ll()N(I HWA). 

THE ACihNCY OF I R-ANSI’ORI AHON (VTRANS), 

AND THE STATT; HISTORIC PRESERVATION OFFICER (SIlPO) 


RhCiAHI^tNCf 


WHERFIVS. tiK FHWA proposes to implemcnl 

and 

WilERI:AS, the F'llWA has established the nMv.vSiMiffTaimr 's area of potential en'ocis, asdctined 
at 36 CFR 800. 1 6(d). to be mufj afnnVwturMi’dfea ^ 

WHEREAS, the ITIW.A has established that i>«f..i,aa-njn«r will have adverse effects oi i.*>e. 


WHERILVS. the FIIW.V has deteiniined ilut tl>e StaiidanI Mitigation Measiues as defuied in tlie 
VTrans Manual of Slantbrds and (iinddines are not appfopnate to mitiyale the adverse etfecls; 
and 

WHEREAS, the El IW,\ has consulted with the State llislorK' Preservation Officer in accordance 
with Section 106 of tlic Nalnauil Hrsionc Preservation Act, 16 U.S.C. 471) (NHIA) and its 
implementing regulations (36 CFR Pan 8(KI) to resolve the adverse effects on 

historic ptoperties. and 

(Optional) WHERFIVS. the ITIW.V and the SHPO have invited j.v m n ,>i. iwn. ■ .n- o lo 

pann'ipale in consultation and to concur in this MOA: and 

(Optional — iSher WHEREAS clauses as needed to explain pertinent cireumstances) 


NOW, THERIU-'ORE, the FHW.V and the SHPO agree that, upon the FHWA’s decision to 
proceed withiMn,’,y>«aoutAe, the EIIW.V shall ensure the following stipulations are imptemenlcd 
to in order to take into account the eSecIs of uBKa^mhi^aKon histork properties. 


Stipulations 

On behalf of die FHW.V. Uk VAOT sliall ensuie that the following stipulations are implcinentcd. 
tliHcrl slipuiatiorui) 


35 
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(refer to tvorkhook Set'UoH 106: An AJsohchJ Semliutr ln' ThomiK F. King for guUiellnes on the 
deyviufmeni and ttriling ttf \I(}A sli/ndalions) 

ihfOA must coHMin sunset provision ) 

(UU.i must t'oniain provision for an'haeoloiiii'ol diseoverles as written and included with this 
section of the Manual/ 


hixeculiim of Ihis MOA hy the KMWA aikl the SHIH), ilii subsequent iuxseplanee hy the Cnuncil, 
tind tmpletnentatitsft of its terms evidence thiit the MIWA tustitlorded the Council an 
nftfKirlunily to coimtent oii mn. .u mAsMijit and its eflects on historic properties, and that tlic 
I'HWA has taken mto account the eflects «it'.— ,.«i historic properties. 


FEDER-AI. highway AIIMINISTTR-ATION 


Hate: 

FHWA Division Administrator 

STATE HISTORIC PRESERV.ATION OFFICER 


Slate Histortc Preservation Offieer 


Date: 


Concur; 

\T .AGENCY OF TR,\NSPORT.\TION 

By. Dale: 

V.AOT .ARCfLAEOEOGY OFFICER 


Date: 


V.AOT HISTORIC PRESliRV.ATION OEHCER 


Dale 


.K> 


lOtber invited concurring parties) 
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(Minimum StiimlaiUms fin- Pr<)fet'l\ That Ma\‘ tnu>hv 
Slftniru'anl (imunJ Disliirhance) 


SljpulalH'nr .\ichiiool»^KHil Prxiperlics: KtIWA will cnwire aichoeokigKal study is ciMtducted in 
n miinncT consislcnt wiih the Secrctiiiy of the Inicnor’s Sundards. The completed survey will he 
ailTtcieni to dcicitninc tik.- nature and extent of resouieex. evahiale ilieu National Register 
significance, and determine approprule tiealmenl measures. If the survey results in the 
identifKation of privities digihle for the National Register, efldcts on these properlKs' values 
will be assessed to detenninc the importance of preservation in place vetsus data recovery. If 
preservation in place is necessary, a change in design or location will be recommended, if 
feasible and prudent If the pri'perties are solely valuable for the information they contain, a data 
recovery plan will be developed and unplemenled 

SIIP|II.\TK)NS 


.V. -yrchaeuhii.'ieal Resimrvts. 

1. .Ml archaeological studies will he cimpleled in accordarKe with the Secretary of Ihe 
Interior's Standards andguidelines for .Mchaeology {4K FR 44734-.17>, Vermcot Slate 
Histone Preservation Ofbeer's (SHPO) Guidelines for .Xrchaeolocical Studies I lUHVi. 

2. .Ml aichaeologieal studies must be completed pni« to Ihe inilialion of any gnwnd ibslurbing 
activities or any other construction aclivily related to Ihe project. 

B; Dtacoverv: 

1. The project will sli^ immediately if previously unidcmilied archaeological srtes, including 
human remains andor cultural items, arc discovered during project construction. 

2. Burials arc considered arcliaeologtcal sites under state & federal laws. 

3. I'he Conslruclion Compaiiy i» Resident Fngineer will iimnedialely nolilV the V.AOT 
.Mvhaeology OHicer who will nolily Ihe SIIPO. 

4. No further construction will proceed in the site area until it lias been reviewed and 
documented according to 36 C'KR litX). 1 1 . 

5. The V.MJT .Archaeology Ollicer will ciuiducl a field inspection of the site lo detenmne its 
potential National Register eligibility and the project's potenlial cffocts. 

6 . The V.AOT .Archaeologist or the .Arcteeology' OfTicer may lure an .Aichaeologieal Consultant 
if additioitil uifomiatiun is necessary lo determine site boundaries and NR eligibility. 

7. If the site is determined NR eligible, Ihe preferred Irealmeiil is lo avoid it and protect it in 
pkKC. 

& Sile signiticanee and treauiient options should be discussed with llie appropriate interested 
public parlies ruid dvicunienled. 
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9. ir site avoiilance is nut pi<s<ihk, then data n3cii\'ei> uf the site must he eumpleted in 
aixordance with 36 CTR *<Xl and the Ciuiddines for .ArehaeoKigical Studies . 

(j_l>viilmenl_iiMll£|!lilIL!iU2iil!i; 

1. ir humin remains and'ur associated cultural ilcms are discovered during construction, that 
puition of the peojoct will stop inunediatefy. Tlie remains will be K’speclfull>' coveted and 
Uk’ projeet resident cnguieer will inunediately contact the V.\OT .Aicliaeology OITicet who 
will notif)' the SHPO, 

Z The VAOT .Xtvhaeology OITkct will also contact the Town SherilV, Town tTeik , Ouef 
Medwal lixainuier. and State Police as well as Native .Americans, when appropriate, and 
shall follow the nxpiiremeius of stale law. 

3. HThe human remains are idenlitied as Native .American, then a treatment and reburial plan 
will he developed in full cmsultation with the appropnale Native .American group<s> as 
idenliried above. 

4. Human remains and cultural itenw should not he disturbed or removed from their onginal 
location if at all possible (refer to .Advisory Council for IlislorK Presenalion PoIkv 
Statements: Native AmerH'an Concerns (1993) | 

5. .Avoidance and preservation in place is the peferred ipiion for treating human reniauis. 

6 .All determinations will be made or approved by the .Archaeology CMTicer, 

7. If human remains are identitied. a wtitlen treaUnent plan will be developed m eonsullation 
with the VAOT .Archaeology Oflicer, SI IPO and with public parties such as Native 
.AmencaiB, local govemmenl and others as approprialc. 

H Recovery when necewary, should be done cateliilly. respectfully and completely m 
accordance witli llic proper areliaeological metiH'ds (as outlined ui 36 CFK SOI) and the 
(iuidelines liir .Arvlmxiloaical Sludies. |9S9 > (also refer to Advisory Council for HisIoik 
l*KservalH<n Policy Slalements; Native .American Ciuicems (19«X, 1993)]. 

9. Refer to i‘rogramnalic .Agreement Manual of Standards and Guidelines, Section 4 |T) for 
additional guitbnee 
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Annual Kcporl Oullinc for 2(h') 


-ptvijccl name 'numbers 
-Umn 

•dkiitiricaliiH) t'lndinipi (II of pii.>pcttH;s adiksl to iAvenlonea. detemuiwd NK 
ebgibk. etc.) 

-determination of cflect 

•re>oui\>i: resulti) in adsvrsc etTeds ( Standard Mitigation Moasutvss atviKu 
phase 3 studies, moved buildings, demolitions, ele.) 


sunuiuiy statistics fixnn each category 


Narnillvt 1 2- A taues. combinoJ atcheoloav and buildinast 

-obsen ations on statistics in table (e g. explanation ol'anotnalies, year to year 
comparisons) 

-accmiphsluncnls 

-highlights of resource protection activities 
-innovative programs 

-summary of anpoilaiM aichev logical discoveries 
■pnihlems’corKems 

-recommendalKins for changes lo procesc, PA, Manual, etc. 

-summary of staff and consultant training hdd 
-summary of staff and consullant training needed 
-views of .MXl' on the effeclivvness of Ihe PA 


Performance MiIcuicbI 


Aiofirmivtf rAiir tJke (Jf/\c*rs Mkw that I'Ai/l tatiffaetorUy met the terms 
Pa tiikt A/omui/ tJke revfeH' perteJ 

-signuluiv lines fiv Ihe Historic Preservation OITicer and Ihe Archeology OlYWer 


Kntlosures 

-any V.AI or VHSSS I'omis or other docuracnUiiion not previously submitted 
during Ihe year 


.39 
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3(B) CIS Sy«t««ns 

Law«. RnouLatidfU. Guidniinn* 

• liMuk-lmo Auh«iy<lni!H »l iMiKlK-i I WIN. 


Knv Drfmilcru 

• GtS CKi^ivirhtc InfiirtniilKivi S>*!fl««n5^ 

• Avflfw t \iMt fee sitTvif . manipulHlM^. «tit MrKrvvif OtS 

• k'M: \‘<fnk 3 ni Ajchcolo^ical Im^ccy. laMnUincd by Ibe Si 1 1*0 ii> tixmiKnl the 
jUle’s recorded jrcbeolo^ical yte%. 

• ITY// <Wo|p«p4iK' ltif<winalHiti 

ImplQm^ntation 

• The SHPO 0 a sir^wy foe whiUclural Hm will ini^iHk a 

«r<0f CilS c«ifnp«Hietii. aiwl wben ii » itaM|4de«t. pcninenf iiili»fmaiM 0 bean ilic 
plm will he Mwluifcd liere. Plnnniiti; fof aCIIS Ayaiem fof archei)leYH3il reftource« m 
tWiher khaiioeit , Jtnl m oultiiieil tielciw 

• I'onvert idl archaeolofiical ule iniormilico inio ekctrcoic data fUes <bcibi sale data 
and leofirafilMc mlccmnlioni k> VAUr can me thift mlcmaatfeco in planning ami 
re>ie«in(i preyeds lor arcboeolu^icat resoavoev 

• I'olfcibonie ««ti SIIIH) lo plan and Bfdcfncnl the arcbeok^pcal data ocanarsioit 

fwifavl rt<mi ripMT Iw rleitnaMc sydomSs 

• Cotalud “Fraadiildy Shnly br Orv^idpinit an ArchsMidofy PtodMive MinM br tfw 
.Stale o^ Vetmonl' tewiiiplrlrd 9i97K 

• Ho4d Sutewhte W«.rki4wt> <0 De>clo|aisi s Vermont ArcbaeLdoiflcai PredKflve 
MiHlel iVM in9\ 

• t>evekip appropriate VAl site form teraplute kt me by conauManas and a» ham kt 
eiecircMC liUa base ll'ioil draft iieariiip completiotti. 

• CiHiInKt with VCXjI lo Mipply hArhnical kn<>wlodr< hr iWvvhipiiHitf uf a numKir of 
RFF iask$i<ile\^ipme«ii oCelecir< 0 ic site (onvi. Arc View <taic flkei* for all kitomii 
sites, and tlevelt»pmcni of peedusive rmnlcliiiiti, asMM aa selectMi of CilS C40iiiltaiic, 
and rr\'iew ccctfullam delnirrabies and QA^' ca all electrunic data 

• i'olkct all availahlc eiectrcmic hies on vctiaeolo^Kal sacs m V'ertnoni fscarves: 
SRi’S. UMNF, rVM -f’AP, I'MF), aod converl lo standard .\rcWw file Fcrmal . 
Idenlify tfK nunher of pml'esMcrulty* recorded sales wdiicb do not hm>e elecarcoK 
siU locatKKts. I Vlomtinv Ihv rxiici manber of pr i^Fmawmally revirdAl Mho lo hr 
mad in Ihr prediclf^v iixKldini!. 

• IVwhtp pnK^tures atal (imrrrvTK Hr mlmiaa other ptipor <lala ottio <blabme and 
CilS mops IdenUiy cod amt how aiht «ta> can aciximpltsli 

• t>esigfi <laialM«se amt mappmf Rmiwi amt protcvols Kr uiie hy VACYr'SIIPf) amt 
consaitirts. 

• i'onsuk with likcfy* users after doeloproenl of system proto type. 

• Idmlil^'rrspocfiwrwspmcflhtliltrsof VAOT ami SHPC) « ^^Hfulions ami 
mamietMiioe ot aribetdoity <taia Kite ami fits imppniir 

Documeritotsoo 


M) 
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W CFK T9 |rur4lK«i of Foknill}' (Mtited and AdnUMcteil AKlweukyKal 
<'nlloctM»| 

M (VK (U<|K«ttciRun<Aled Appfc«uA (:« (Vamiltnuun c* Rccovciy of 
Si|MfkM InfcmnDon from ArchnccdoiKal Silc*| 

Nalxnal MnUau* ftu*«r>alraA<;l ISaIm IOKsMThAHi 

AriiMonln(|i:al RetoitriCt Act ISmim 

VernioM MMorK pKnenMiofl Act422 VSA Hi. Mdxns T2)|BkT64. 767 


AAuory i'oMKiliviHtiiofic PrewtvalMPolKySuianeau; V«lve AfiKncan 
('OIK'4tn»|19*ISl 

Name AiMerxm Cif»o« fViaodKui oikI XofUriMHHi Acs (PL. IO|.Mi|>andiM 
refulalioa*<4)('l-R lOt 


.irrkfolcgifal follfcMm mciade anifacu. scab and feature SMfdn. fkval and 
faunii dtfa, rvwnU. lafaats, pliuk<Kn(4» wl <SImt wI» of data toctAOMd fM> an 
«iBwufe>Bicul Ml« a«L lo roqunv ixdlacinim curs 


ll Conducl a L'««ibiksy Study ■ cons^txioa wilh liic Divim Tea osqIbr a VemcuU 
ArdMokv)' RoMurtb C'-mSa. few pwinnwadly curing fia A01 Hfencud arthunkivicul 
rufloriruns. and fca nauuniiinit and sakuwinit IIm* ■Si qu Aic • mJ sducalKauil 
valucc 

2) [fevelofinscfeeilufe fei inifkmciiiMB lie tcMIiihly uinl>'. in colMHaaihui Kiihdtr 
On Uacak tdcwil^' proja-i rcuinen «at ad<feiMifial uiurcet of fuiitliiig. cmmsh *iih 
SoUc's AnaMicaai and otha iwuura m lucpevi pfanamf and mpiemeniaii.'e 
}| Imtnlucdy unplemcsa ahofl-MSHirei'cnunendtftunoaflodiag suaenadecaniullMiss. 
Icr osoniffe 

• FaiaKMi iniAini<i>lVKiHin»c'««fac-itily 

• inifdefneiii qpfsupnaae ciollociKim can lon> Mnidure 

• irapfemen dua coUeclaap atd tcacniKA yiuiktinca aa. prmided by fucyKl 

osuadrus 

• |K<n-Hk infnmaiKin on the Atiwokf}- rewefe c«fUer projcKL coHedicM 
arc poiicics muI guidelines, and other relaled lopscs cot the VAOT i>eb stle 

• EsubbsJ) AihJ unpknuiu » prucsiu fur aecurin^ lu{ui 
a^nKiiKiiu w ill) Untiuwiwri, for nuku)g loaus to other 
iiMitulions. etc 

• Identify stalliiLg additional remwiceu nueded lo inifikmenl 
feasibility study.bcHhshormcnn and long-term 
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4| hJlablish «urfcinf fnxf> to ixaUnuc woit un Nmivc AjiMncan repalrialioii 
4NAOPRAI Isaac* ami other bsuc* importanl to AOT. 


Documentoiion 

• Fattohilay R«fvrl 

• AOT tfiAcniuvscai uhIIkImith •tila ntuikfcil <m itaUhiM: asti puhl*; «tx«u 
cvonpiHienl 

• l;ef al a^recimaa ilucument* aKhidinii: 

■ pcrmancni loan. or donitiun agreements from lamlowner 

• pjctiKr ccainMincsits (or Vermuni Archeology 
Research I enter 

• other 
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4(A> DETERMIHATION OF UNDERTAKING AND 
ASSESSMENT OF AREA OF POTENTIAL EFFECT 


Laws. RMutetrons. Guktelints 

• \6 CTR Xf)0.3 uf SNi.iiiHt 106 PhK^i»( 


Kqv DflfinitiQn& 

• t 'n^friakiMfi menns a project, activity, or progran t'wied m wtiok or in part 
unckr ibe dvect of mdirect jwndiction o^ a Fcderiri aigcnry. including ihw 
earned out by or on behalf of a l^edenil agcacy; tfiosc canWd oul vLiih f'eifaml 
financial amilaace; iiose requinng a F'oVral fKtmil. licenM. <« approval; said 
ihiMc iuhjOLf to Male ta kval regufciiicM aikMiniMcfeit fMtiwni to a ifclcfaihHi or 
a|)|WiTval hy a Feikral ateticy |Vt CTR S00.l6iy)|. 

" .-Imy o/'/VAlrailia/ /APEf meana the gec^grafdiic area or areas u'chin «hKh 
an laNknihjng may dvecil)' or tmlwecily cauw donges m tlw duracle* <« use 
orhisli«ric pTLifvnies. if any such profwrties e\isl. llw area of pokftfal efl^i b 
influmkickl hy the acak aial niicae of an utMteitikihi aiMt may he dincrcni for 
diflcreitt IiiihU of elkeia causod hy ihe uatesukutg (Kd I6rd)f 


Impl9m»ntatipn 

* FHWA ^leyBeii to V’AOT Ardueology :«id Hislcrw Oflkuni Ihe respontahilify 
to: K <1derminc vdieiher pr«ipoiiet1 acliiai ts an uiidenakiiig. 2. desernuBc and 
<hH-nimciil tlic area o| p.^aeiifial elfecia < APFl and: V <1eicrinine lahetfier luatiiric- 
prc|vrtie* mny he aHccieil 

• Ihe APk u Che aren ai v^hsch historic prcpetiies mm’ be affected by ihrecl 
amice mdirect elfecla. ami efiects that any be omulalive or rcaaonabk 
tcreseeahle (refer to Manul section 4*UJ for criteno for, imi esumples of. 
adverse efTocts.! 

* TIn APF may* he signirii^inlly larger ihvi Ihe profA.1 conslruunai area, to 
pitssiHy incImK viewsheth. irafTic vewralora. hidonc (iTmtiicnsm ami rwal 
hiUieic diuricu. 

• The APF. iiwy he <1ti%i;taa»tUiMia. 

■ foderaJ umkrtakmgs dial imy affect hislonc prc^serHea mchafe kasing 
profvrties, pri>p«rty eusermafs. bind inmsfrts, :uid righl-cf‘«ay pariluseK 


Dt>cumenUtKMi 

* APT «il be <}(Ktmwnleil m a bmef wnflen iWsiTiieion. imp. and 'e OIS 
4lMJia«ie. 
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MS) IDENTIFYING HISTORIC PROPERTIES 
Laws. Rdoutotioni. Guidelines 

• Vi CTR X00.4 i MemiflciiMHi *>4 HUIonc PMfvnici) 

WWW .yhp £<n' u<icr<gun5c 

• V6 TFR 6^<I)«l4nninaHm»uf T<w Im4it»ii«n m lh« 

Nutiiml Rtf|p9«i£f i4 Hl^lcnc PUccAi 

• Satiocul Kcifisler Hulkluu isckclod refeviM bulkcmsi 

Htm' to A(*pK* ibc NboktiaJ R«vi**r Own* fw Pv»|iHtio» 

How to CoMplae ibe NtfiomI Rcpoicr Rcfiftni»n Perm 
LkTiaaft boiMtiine* far NaiiomI kefisttf Pfo^cftic* 

CjMldiiBt U* Ev4liiWo|( 4atl PuriMmhui RaroJ !ltAk«iL* LukSufm 
Guickliaoi fee EvoitUlii^. uaJ OccumeiAM^ HjaYcvk AviaIiua Ph:f>Cftm 
<1ialclino( lev Ev;iltsiMg .inf R« 9 id«n»fi Hinonr An:S«nk>0«il .SiiM .inJ 
Dvinct» 

(iukicfioei ka Eitiuiititi aaI IXxumcatiin I nanoii^ CUbwal Prar<*ic* 
iirPf 

GuMkliacK tor EiaSuluijt md Si.'*niie4a|( Puy atp* tkil Hanc AiSieved 
fi^if>c»iic« Wilkin As fur Fiffy Yarv 
Owdcliiw i>r Piiluitiiv ini ReiisKfwi: CrciMicnc* aid 9tnsl fims 
N4)miMlM|i Htfionc Vettef » ani Shf>i»fciSs «» tW Nawiul Re|iii9 
How 10 EiifujM ml NomikJK Lkiuped Moimk ImlKApai 
Guaidiiiai U* Evak«iiax aod Douinnalii^ Pn^ttioi Aovualoi nik 
!fipiifkaiii f^(r•co< 

www.cr.nptf jtovnr 

• Hie Vcfmont Uiaonc Preaervatioo PIvi - Hisleric Contexts 

• Mulla*tr PvopMvfy DiKWTNntaiMHi F^imis<MPf)F'»> foe Naionil Ref islet Lisisiss 

Meld Tms. Miwofy. aid Cooereie HimUoi to Vermott 
AjticuIiwuI Rcauiroei of VcnnMii 
Hulonc RcKuruea oftkr Mad Rncr Valic> 

HSKsiinml R«nurcHR nrV«nT».*'«t 

Hiftovk Oos'emmcM BuikanfisoTVermoa 
DIL\FI Hytaoelectnc GeoerUMtt P^dities to Vemoa 
DRAFT Minlime RoaHtnxsi uf Vcmiciil 

DRAFT Oittemkn Cuialy Cmumftteacrl Hi«hw*a> (Fachatfora; ReaHin:ea| 
lIVMrAMU|»>f» No W.Mar I'SKl 

Vermiifit Htamric Saei ivwl Structwei .Survvy MmumI 

• Kocf eiiir>'*6 .SiHiHlotila mi Ciwiddines lor l*leniitk«thin 

f.» ArAwliMiiai iitolia 1 19IW> 


Knv Drimitions 

liisioflc Pnjpert}' mcaiw my prehidccK or historic disinci. ale. buiklmii. stnictiire. or 
Hiciuded m, or ela|:ible ka mckision at Rk NiSional Re^iaer of Uislcoc Maces 
maaiuaKd hy da Sccrelar>' of the Interior Has term includes artifacts, recemis. and 
cemaais that are relisetl lo and locaed witfaai such prr^icrties. Ihe term metudes 
piopvriias of Irailaiimal religious :inil oitiural tmp^aniv lo an Indian tribe <v Native 
Mawaiiai<v|ant/«lHwi(TrP)and dm rrM the National ResisSer levtens Tlie term 
for imehuum io thr SatMxmil Rrxnvfrr btUh properties fiamally 
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iSeierniined m such in accordjMce with reiniUrtions ol' the Scaeuty of die Inter lur all 
cihef properties Uuf meet ^ SolkCful Ke^uler criteria. |36C'l*'RlUU.16tl>) 


lmpl8m<ntatiQn 

• The DisiMiMi for llnlurit' Pi«RMtv«iKift'» Ro«*m cunlvn tn^itrmabtvi i«i 

<i\>«r 3<XOOO hislonc nml wh4a>l«»yicd prriprflwK. fikil hy limn. lUmiri'et, llw 
inviMl<«>‘ is fm cvni|4rW. 

• i'hcck files and cdier data sources ckisIb^ mfcvmaiion on hcaaevK and 

arctieo4o|:iral prcf«ertKS mdudin^. al minumini. die Sataeid Re|:islerof lliaaanc 
Places. Vermonl llutoric S«es asd Straclives Swey. Vccmcoi Archeological 
lafienltvy'. imWi of Nalaetal R^^isler Prclirnin«>‘ Re^was. mvWx of V^tmont 
ArvhrvliYK^I Sladsm «kI daniJunJ hidonc maps 

• Arvhn4<i(Hal >IUik» muM mMl lh« SllPf) 's (iwM«w:i Kt Aicha^itual Xluihw 

• II uiklciutiwy • iwVQ' of • (vcx’kHUlx MWfctUillal iMhVK ilHlrki, ACTT 4k<uM 
cunarfi «illi the !iHR> in dcaelcpaig the unfie ol moth, conuncniume mid) the 
Kale of the project 

• If indcitakinf i awry lhal tdentifKa aihhiianil prefKitKa ■) or kI^icbi to an 
eautnip dislnct. comahatioo muh the SlIPl) u nM neceuaijr 

• AOT dmmdil vonlV (eeviouidy iilennriod nmmmxo ■■ llw fwlil lo iklomnm.’ if th«>' 
remain or haev chantol 

• If IIm unkitikiiv i> an evnu^e aclndy, no iikmnkcalmai or ■hvatiwntdioii of 
hitloric poyiertiek h re>|wreil. Il»»e\<ef , an Kxenjpl Aaivlly limn a io|Mre<l. See 
mail 

• Seek infnmialion 6u« imhcrdtub md or^jnizaliuiii. likely lo ha.e knonledpe ahow 
hoicmc ptopoiKs in the .APE. if such nromnlM is not leadily acubbte ■ 
imhlidied sources <v eXDCinp mventenes. 

PpcumgntatkMi 

Rescanws not prcroiisly’ idenlirKil duU be dncmcnleil m a slandml furmal for 
mchision m the Vertnont HistorK Site nd SnuctUKs Sutoey oi the Vemmi 
Aidwidotiiud l■.w^Uay, an] (<« inrhoKai ni a ddalntw synkni accvseddi lo AOT ml 
SHPO. ^ sectiim ’HAI of llw Manual Supydmwnlal aihinnalKmi on entslinit Slair 
ReyisBet or NalliaMi RejjMei pfiyKiiies lAall he provuled lo llie DivTsion lor IIMiaie 
PTesenulkm in a stundanl lucmiil dial is cosy lo inlepnile into exMiiip Slate Kepisler Jiid 
Nalioaal Kepiaer files. See seciMsi S|A| of the Momut. 
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4(C) PUBLIC PARTICIPATION AND NOTIFICATION 

Rcfulalioni. Uuidelina 

• SO C'l-R HjaiclOMOt (t'onsulLMif Foniesi 

• SOORtUUJdil) MlieFubiKl 

■ M CFR HUU^i 1|2> I ftmvlin; NoIkc and bifcnmlKal 

■ MC'FRtW.2d()l (L'ac arA)i«nc>' l*rnc«ilura> 

• Advisoty Ownnl uo HbIihic PwHrvalaon PuJK-y Slal<itiwnl!i Saitvo AiiKtHVi 

rotKcnui iwni 

• "Prokclaif II lUiitlc ranpotla: A r illMn'a Ciukfc lo ficclKin 1(10 Rev 1 cw~ 

avaddhlc at »•»» at-hfi imv 

Key D<<inRion« 

• l 'ann^JiUfa* iiKaii» Rk prowas of KcRin; , dascusaiiafL and coiuadennf I he 

vinwa of ollwf paalKifqnls. aaid. wlwio roiuiMo, Molinii aiiNonmil «ilh 
llwm lotaidintt malhm atiiant m llw Sa'Imi 100 immw |30 ('FR 
Kno.lO(riJ 

• CP mcawi ixntulliiiK (nrljr 

• foiiv WKaiii VAOT nm t adianl 

• Pr Mjir memo VAOT ■‘n^ecl Msumta 

• OKflni Km iroanKnlnl SfMcuiial 

• >T .dt’ mcona VT Adviscuy d'mmcil for llulonc Prcservalioo 

• SHPV mean Vetmcnl llulonc Rivscnalica Officer 

■ nitTA memo Fcitml lligh>H>' AibmnKliariiHi 

Implementotoon 

• Fm incor projcclo. aikl «nimU<m wllh so (TR xno.2iRS), puMo Minemofl athl 
coatullniKO will he nchieaed thrc«r;h the Kondani VAUf Kropecl Ucx'elofiinenr 
lAoceu. *i falk»v 

All MccIiihls: Imde NptoMtilaliceo from Iwal (ovemnwnl. Rcynmal 
Ptaivimi ronanUMon. ri xi, IlMonuil UnnUiy, and gfoupc wdh an wtetcM 
III hulmlc pnipenica m Ihe APE. warn iMseflnit m public. Viikc public mpiU 
boKluae avatlaMe lo panMpwdi. 

UothdK V 1>HP hn olama the Fubtic Broebam! and VA01 tohltt.lllM 
I dniii«KsiA abcoM b« c<«iMlled m dctenniami; pubbe input requirctneiUs 

PuMh.' ( OULVfW Nio^mg: Prenide cn'CfVKw of SeclK« 106 provmons 
a»J (»pp4»ftunitK» fiv |:<bNiv invi*hvtiwnl. mf<«in niMtinv iill¥nikv» of tfw 
pwwiiM »ml lUflUK orkAnkn iHslonv arilKi«ili>Vicai m lh« 

APf Hitit input cmHxming oiber hlMorter uihI re)taiivce9i 

III t\}c APT. 

.\IU.TiMtivu>aMtft!titm: Shorn buloric Jiul archnccdof icaJ rescurccs ploiietl 
on project alkrtiati>>e plans: inform mcdsip attcfKiccs about ttc pcaential 
cfl^t m these resenrees for each ahcmali>e prcMnled: seekmput frcoi 
puhiK concerning rtiese porcntial efiectsw and ihscvss a\xiidaiKe or 
mtfifainni opdAne m iffropf tab. ivwHkr ^ \>r»s of ami muIi aitnMttwnI 
with #»r paHtc. if feasit^, cxaicvminv impKicts lo hislcTK pr<qvrl»m 
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• AMfKfiiaui i.t)«iuj|i4i HMi: ix«MuhMiii4t «iik NiUlve AmcficMA 

be inilulcd emfy in the pro)ect de^elopmeni process and m dutxnvry 
smuiions wliere npproprule. Where lite Archaec4opy Oftkor <ieternMoes. 
bnsed on scope and kicalion of pruned, that there is pokmiol fer ellEecl to 
Solnx Anicrican cukuraJ ptopeity, he she will consult midi the Abenaki 
Self Help .Associdiofi and die Ooemor's A(KBar>’ Council cn Ndf\^ 
AmefKon AfTnitSs 

■ For pru^ecis with the potential for st^mlkiinl advene effect, or projects 
whKhmajr mtpnct a htpe number of prupenics. niktional pubbe Dieettnps 
may be rM|uirod al the disoelKVi of the VAOT AtchssAdof y md IlMloric 
ftnMfvdKvi onic«r». to dneatn a»l unk r^Mdulioa of SMhhi 106 im«m»s 


Documwrtatign 

11m dep^ce and nalurc ofPvdMic involvoncat far a prcifecl wiU b« doaanetiled n Ihc 
Svdnin IM Furtnil rdnannal IjrtkM b}' uniMi <1r>cri|HK«i 
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4<D) EVALUATING HISTORIC AND ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 


Law*. Rwulatkm*. Gui<i»lin»» 

• 36 CFR ICKL4 lUlertirKsliunc^HiiitcaK 

• 36 CFR 6) iptticnaimirmaf Elifihiljti* fer liduio* ip ihf 

fUyi«i«r of HMic<ne Plwwl 

• >utioMl RcfSHier ^llcfMS Isdecied Dulkfiul 

How. to ApHy the Nuioidl RejOficf C'meh* lot 

Hutir to C oti i y ieie Ihr KiIic«a 1 Rc^ntfcr RcfpAlrJtioa F<«m 
DrfifMp BouPftUna lor NalaMul RejMcr Prupeilicii 
GotfkliriK frr Fv^iltcuiig anJ Dcvwncnfeag Ron) Kvinfk I anJocapM 
UuiJcfeoc* for EL'olMficig aftl Uxumaitutf Hmoiic A^wioo Prof^iM 
Uiukliitf for F>tliuiifv amd H<x)rtcnait .^rcbec4o|»cAl Siic« Mid Dmikis 
G uikhoes tbc FLulaoIng Natl PuciMatMioy Tntliliurul ColtUAtl Pftfcflioi 
GiaJdioea for KvaluMiap Nial Nunaoaliax Phifiettiai thM Achie\«J 
^^Acaraai Wrhia th« Put Fifty Y«an 
OiaddiiM forEvafculing MdRcipfcnngCcMKtcnM ind Burial Ffocct 
^ulIU■anag Htfonc Vcraeli 4fal Sh^ntctka to the icml kepiMer 
HuVk to EvaWeJc 4tal Sumoalc TVaywiI Haiunc Loatfoupoi 
Gukkftnei for FvNlaafing aatl Dbcumaabna pKificitm Aioatculcil ^Ailh 
^Mgaifear* Ptw a irw 
HVIIfc tif.fCfctf V fC 

• The Vcrmial Haiont; Pfacs%'^aMt PUn • HtikoK Comettbi 

• MiAifTk Pn - ^ ia i i y nbojfmMMwo Frvrna for NalaofMl RagaTar laTingr 

Mdil TiUfa.MifoiO'. aodCoDcrctr io Vccnoit 
.\ 0 KulimJ Rc«c«mc«c of Vermont 
HiatofK RcMtacoea of the Mad Ri>ca Valley 
BkicalMfCBtl ReaMirtst ofVeimcal 
Minonc OmamTHni Buildiaga of Vcrowal 
Hydmrkctnc CeacrMMfi Facililicr in Vemiooi lio pR^crsi 
Mamir Rcocufoes of Vetmcoi lio prcccM) 

DRAFT rWteaden CiHialy Cifuimfcacniul Hiphaay <Prckta1cr*c Rcaowveaj 
VVM^:aP, Rcpjit 197, \Uy I9«R 

• f^PO'R Gi»Uiir« for || [VJTfj-l 

Kav Dafinitiont 

Hittorir PntpfrTi nKan» any potkulurn' <« hiMociv dMnct. mK, hutldin)!, 
MnKlwe, at nhjeii lik;luite(t In. c* cliatMc fw mdiHliin m, llic NumhuI RcglMei 
of IIMiirK Ptiua numtMnal by IIk Seaelar)' ol’ihe ImefM ThM Icrm 
■Ktiiifea wtilMtA. revnfdi, ami rcinnliw. Ihat ire refcileil to nal kHaleil »lllMn 
such (xupeitics. The teem includes progenies of IcadilKeanl reli|iKiui isal 
cukuril impuclaia.'e lo an Indian tribe or Nilive lUwniian orpanuoriun Hal tut 
■nel the VilKinal RepiMct entena. IIm lertn ef(gtble (or inotvslcw in tAe 
.VurionnV Urgiilrr mcluiki both profwiNRi rceittiill) CkloraiinnJ la such ■ 
nixtadaK* with tcytilMiiHU of IIm Seerelary of the InKrna ami all iMlwr 
pii>|vrti<is Oal IBM! Ilw National ltvt!Ul<ir lawaiit | Mi CFK KOh lb 1 1>| 
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imi>k‘aKn<alt<ni 

* Sock isAmimikia from uiiu'klmk mi otvufioaiKAi likely to Uve kAowiciUc of 
hiAocK pR^JoNm 10 Ike AFE. if luck atumulKte i* act fe«4iK Mtdtitic la 
(hiHhM wnmfm or oAWtitg ioventoiMe Sw 440 

* Thi kk-ei <4 it ^i n— l int (ksl mnk to he (kwtafwd m n kvd eufficiert to artlime 
Haioiul Reyueier c(i|dNlity. h u ac< aeicsufy to AiU> ilc^<elq> lofomuiioo uider 
all Sitioitol Kcftcter cfitena. if ooe cfiiena i< met. Hotoncr. i it oecesaaiy to 
Jcvek^ mlumulioe umSct uRietvMi D, m aJdauo to A. B. anJur C if mb 
B nl te tA ' v k*! mntpofixi of » pwyeii- mn he I ny w tfto i l by Ihe pinject. 

* Ateheobfietl MuJia niBto meat ibe 5HP0*« Ourieboea fee ArehoeilnipCAl Stot n 
ilW»i 

* C'otMceticui Rjiivr hrnkees Mcluloi lo the 1911) Vcmioai Hjbioac Btal^ie 

have hecn tklemuBol b\ tke %'emKtoi SfiFO to be ci{iMe for Ibe Nalaiiul Rc 0 alcr 
of flaturw PLkcb. 

* Cnnento ^akh aed ginkr' or 'heam anl riah' hniifev ilvil I bo efsAialad acsordinf 
to cfiiena eoiiMcbed by tke S»lif*U md AOT. 

* Vrlicfo R4r«*Ml MPDP't cotM.to'aiutriow thill um the Rcc 0 initk<« ReqMrcmeMt 
m the MFUK 


IhtctifUi’alathm 


The WulhtWor/Hf 

FatiUKM 
Prov ides a conieeii for 
onluniBif byxlro facilaws for 
the National ftegiaer. Some 
faciMwo. (Mod in llw MPDF 
fik. havv already' Iwvn 
rlirtertiMwi) oligi^ for Iho 
RegMlcf. 


The iiflat fruvit. .Uiivonn. 
amJ Ctmtrrkr iiPPf 

CiHtlam Bm hetliiry of 
Iviilire-huikiHig Ml VerimMii 
and |av«s Refastraiicto 
Kequuemecias lor tiusdi. ani 
nuBonty andcc<acr«l< arch 
bndf<9c Many indnidual 
hndgea haw iiomintfcd 

Itf ihe ?^ialK«ial R«Bx»lor mmy 
llw MPt>r 


• RcMMcea tM pmiaoBly akalillol ah 4 ll be Axtumlcil m * eunlaol focnal t« 
McliBBUo m the V’crotoal Hatunv Sitoi atil Slmiurei Sbncy or the VemaMi 
Atehaefoycil Invvtktry. aad for inciwino n b (boabaiw lonitom BcaneMt to AOT 
i«d MllPO. See Seciico 3 of Ibe MmiuI 

• SUfffecneaiaf tofcnmiBMi oa euniiv Stne Rciiifier or ^ 4 )llO(lal Reiwicr prcpcniet 
dull be pnniikd to Ike Dniaaca for Hiatone FIbkauIicub m m atoadani focwal tkai 
akfinm Ciwiy tiio caitltap Stale aul ^irRMul Re^paer lita. See SeetM 3 of tke 
Mitual. 

• AOT dull dWflNito idtIfBMBi nfKnt. ar appecpnaic. to tU bKil Hbniv' aadW 
bifiofkil tocicfy. UVM. rvecnl ictoicet nvotiioriet. local collecet or other 
KhooK etc. 



I t op.cslo: I THWa I SIIPO \ . A. I t m Sp I Ft Vtjr J i -mi-. ] « V 
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l*'ur ikat 

rc^iiiY an Ad ]5» 
^niM nr are fvndriJ 
«ftrliiwh«l> niili%iaic 
fiin4%, fallnn 
A|^|>milU R IIm RA. 
"RrtkwnrVAOT 
rii4rrlaklN|pi nniWr 
V f imoai statr I jw.** 


4<E) RNDING OF NO HISTORIC PROPERTIES AFFECTED 


L^w. Reflulationt. Quidriin— 

« )6<'FR K0U.4idil (No Histone Ptoftcftics Allect«d - RcquireoKHls fcr 

I'lnduip t 

• 16rFR KflO.IUd) iHo Hnlorlc Pv«>pcfiicA Alkclc«1 > rXHMncnufNHt 
Rek|Hir«iMeiilA> 


K»v Definitions 

• Effrn oieatts allcralKm to tbe durnctcnstics of a hisacnc prop<sT>‘ 
t|wilir>iiv il fi»r imrlusAm tn or aliyibtiily Tot iIm NaliiHiai R^yisld 


Implfnentation 

• i iiiiliii| of No Hisiorie Rvuporties Aflecaed jpprupnnic only tihen: 

* I. Iliere arc no Histone Rroftertsn m iIk projed .Area of l^)t«iial tlTect 
(APt.^or 

• 2. TIm pvo|4ti4 will lusa no ttfTvd. posilrvv or noyaliw. <«i hiidone 
pfoperticii* Rented witltm tlie APR. 

* rindani: of No Histone ProfnlKs Aliped mapfroprate when; 

• I. A hislccK propeaty is posiin'cly or neyntivvly oflcaed liy direct, Mhfirect. 
cunuialive. rc«s(«uM>’ foreseeable effects tree Mi Icr ciplanariuiu and 
exanpics of cficctswi, or 

* 2. ^klwn saysnfK^ tialu 0 roixiwred from an NR-rliyiMr «ifi»nd4>yKal 


Documentotion 


• Fimhngsol'No HmoTK Priqiertm Aflecsod will he iVKUtMciikd 4m iRe 
C4mcsp4mdiiiy form m seciMi VA) 

• ProvNte eiiouidt mlinnnliiai 10 juMiiy the iiawtusicn He specific. si> thii a 
reailer enn readi the some concliuice trom die infcrrootK'n prov'ideii See 
oddilKMut guidance CO the No HiAnc Properties A Heeled form ui section 
»A. 

• Aiasit) relevant ihKsaneiilA ArdMedofiiail Resiwrcc Assessment <ARAl, 
I'leld Inspecism. Pfuse I Sa*f>\ or plNMi>gra|diK if ifffopriHie 

• If demuliriun of a buildmf[ over 50 v'cars old b proposed m llic project 
attach a fdh:ao of the husidtny. 
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4<F) FINDING OF NO ADVERSE EFFECT 


Lawi. RmuIUqih. Guid«lin»» 

• C Fit tUHi lAaKsaaKfH of Aii»xn« hneds) 

■ PiogfMvnilti. Afreemem Among the Fe4temi 

A4toim9Etrjl*on. tfae Advnoey C ouncil c* llisloric FresmulioA. the 
Vennoni A^enc^’of I nmsiwrtalioa. Vermonl llitforic Pr««er\ttion 

OfTicer, and (he S'ennonI Agenc)* of I'omnKrce wd t'onwmnty 
OevvIofnKtU Regarding ImpkmentaiKVi of a Ptugram fev Projects 
invohvig Histmc Mnil|ies i Bridge PA| 


Key Definibooft 

■ i^Vrrmm^lenpliontothcchanuvri4»c5ofahcA«K|mp<vty 
quali^'ing n kr mctusion m the or eligibdit>' for the National Regisler 
|i6C'FR SOU 16th). 

* C 'rtleria of An eilect » louid nhen mx 

undertaking ini)r oiler, dvoctly or mdrocti)’. the charoc*erislK» of a 
huicne property thic qualih’ the profierty for inclusico m the Nortonai 
Register in a manner dm iavtuM dminiafa the integrity of the property's 
localKo. sctlaig. dengn. maienals. uvrkiisinship. feding. or 
asKxialion |)6CFR SiXJ.5ai 1)^ 


Implementalxin 

• Fiitihng of So Atls'erie FHort afyeopnale nnly alien; 

5 ) ItKre ore lltslonc Propcriies m the proyeti Aren of Potenlul Kifeet < 


Foi projocts that 
ruquirv an .Act 251) 
pcmui or arc 
funded exclusively 
taith staU; rim(h(« 
folltiw .Appendix M 
of the ?X 
“Ittfview of VAOT 
t Jndin^ukingH under 
Vcmsstl Stale 
Iaul: 


6) Ihe project «ill not adverse!}' eAecI the hiAinc properties (see 4tO| for 
exphnalams inl exampWs of adverw efTeits.) 


• I'liuhisg ol'So Atherse Fffevi NMp|ir<»priMe mlicn; 

1 ) l^re are bo histone properttes kKoled ui die Af*F. or. 

2) A hulonc property b adterset}' alieclod by (hrect. indirect, ctanuiali'e. 
reasofiab!}' foRsoeahle effects isee 4<0| for cip4aiiaiK«B sad examples of 
effects. I or: 

3) When data u recovered Irum a archaeological sale 

* PniHcls mvol>a<g riMCal tni» Innlgtf) ore addraseMil in dir Brnlye 
Prognunimiic Agreemcm iPAt and the Briilge Plan UKurpiHaaeil aidiin d 
Reler mseefam Unfthe PA. Rndfes asMgneil m «^alegoric« A. R. and C m 
die Bridge Plan ire *Ni> Adverse fcflects.* Bridges asugned lo categories 
U. Iv anl F are 'Adverse kffecls.* 
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DaeumenlatiOin 

■ 1'iiLliDj.dE Dt'rki EtTcn sluill b^: ml a p.TM[LMLJv:[iiirl. 

■ 'Il>j jDd juJleic at' l^^ic invalvoincd fru j. pnqcrl wiU ho 

documcMiwi IilcIn 1^ t'ccrruil C'^iiarTt^jTl l^frbn-' mulro 

iikfrL'rii'liLTn 

■ Fli-ltr|i>Sii;iu-irt ^ Inf fi’irrtiBi. 
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Kianipk« of 
Adverse WTects 

1. Pt)>vical ikstnictKH) of 
ordamaftc to all or part of 
a ffifierty; 

2. Allenilion ofa prttpcfty, 
iocluclng rvs&initKia. 

rehabiliuitioa, repair, 
fnainlenance. sUhltmtioiv 
hturaixtoito inaieral 
rcmocteUKiiv ami p«osi»oci 
of haikliutppeil accesi. 
that is mot coosistcnt with 
the Secrulaiy 'a SUmbreU 
for tbc Irratnent of 
niittoric pnipertiex (^6 
i'h'R pttn6S>and 
appiicaMc ginddinec 
.1. Removal of a property 
from Ms historic focaboo; 

4. Chsnge of Ih; cbiracier 
of iIk pnipcrry’s use or of 
physical leatufes v^ithin 
the property's sennig tlwi 
oonirihtlk^ ki its hbdiTic 
upniricanL'e; 

5. innoductioa of viabI. 
atmiwphcTH;. ur audible 
clemetiis that diminish the 
integrity oftlie prifpeify’s 
MgnitkaiM bisktrtc 
fiutwrs; 

6. Neglect of a prvipeity 
which causes its 
ilefertLirabon. eacepl 
where such neglect and 
<feieri<irniiiin are 
fec4^i/ed i|ualities of a 
poorly of leligKHS and 
cultural ttgiiuncaiice lo an 
Indian Tnbe or Native 

1 lawaion ingoauaUun; 
and 

7. Tramfer, lease, iv sale 
of a piofKfiy out of 
fbtkral ownership or 
ixasliol without adei|UBle 
and legally cnibrccable 
restrictions ur cimditsoixi 
to cttime li>()g leni 
preservation of the 
pntpeny's bisionc 
signihcance. |.^6 CFR 
K00_^ai2|) 


4(G) FINDING OF ADVERSE EFFECT 


l.awfv^ RrguUlloiw^ <iuideiiK*s 

• VtCHttODS lAMewneta of AiKctk FHiHtiO 

■ MC'MtlKKi.6 (itew4ulionof Aihersc blTectiy 

• Rcivaifnecsii:il Approach fee i’unsuluiMn on Rccmery of St^fKanl 

Infomulioo from Archeok^gical Sites 

Key llelnllliins 

• CVMrna cfAd^ftvsel^flrrt An Adverse elTcct is found when on mdertdunii 
may allMr. directly or itNlir«ctly. llw vInraclensiKs ofa hislucic pMpetly ihtf 
qualify iIm ptipedy fee mdiuinn m llw Notional Reyisiet m a rraniwr ihiM 
would dmiinith Mk mkfnly ofMir pripeity's looiliotk (Wsimv srlSma. 
nMlcrah, woftmaiMhip toHiiitt, or auoc-iMiisi. |^01t rKKiAatltj. 


lnii>Wmefiiat»m 

• Kunifirs of dmMt efKrds ukRmW ikMiwcInw m pwt or in «hide of :«i 
arvtiaooli^iiieal nle or abiwe-arounJ hitatvK prv^vity 

• FxiMiples of imiueis effeciA may itic-luite iluwe on a hnaonr tl'imnioww 4lue 
lo hypASA ciHtrtruetiow or oBter tnillk reroutmi; vvamJ ajsI auilddc cfloctA 
iHi liMlork properties mwn new rinwanaclinn. r«uil wvtemMi «r (rafTk- 
renMUing jbI. itunpes lo senin|s ol historic properties. 

■ fjuorpSes of cumuiolive ochecse effects may mclule sucoessne upgrades 
wood hisloric village centers resoRipi m presme lo upgrade roads wiUun 
llw viRage; and MaxwsMvr ciab ads on a byptiss r«!«i4lin(! m iprawl Md, 
succwsMve iWvekpmntf p^l|<ct» in rural arvae wImw Mn local aeielilulirs 
an aisvrse elTect <«i whwolopoil ^perties; 

• I.xanple5 of reasonably foreseeaMe adverse cfTeets may KKlaie closaa^ a 
hisaortc hodge lo traffic widtoui a rchabtlcanoo and mninseoarKe plan. 

■ Data recovery* of an archoeokyioil arte is consaiered an acherse cffccl. 

■ Ejects invoh-mg metal Iniss bridges ore addressed in M»e Undge 
Rrogranmatic Agrecroeoi tPA) ahJ the bridge plan uuxupcealed witiun it 
Refer to Seccion 9 of the PA. Ursdges ossigiaed lo colcgcnes A. ii. and C in 
the Etrsdge Plai arc *No Adverse I'ffects.** Itridgcs msigned lo catcgcoes D. 
E. and f are **Ads^se Effects.** 


hOH PROJUt’lN I HAT RKyi'IRK AN ACT 25W 
PKRMn OR AlU: HINHKI) KX< I.CSIVEIA W 1 1 II 
S'I VIT: funds, FOI.I.OW APPFNDIX B of lilK 
PA, ‘‘RfA »A\ OF V AOT rNDKRTAKINf;S 
I NDFU M UMOM STaIF I AW" 
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Dpcumqntatign 

Fnlmt* of Ailwcw EfliiU |4<at( I l-Da«ltt<l natitiMinn. ■t<aK2 > - 
nMn<r.iii>iuin of airwMiMM, 4<CH)) - nHiimal heliifK' la*hnci| wil Nr 
rWaMKiHcil per Ae c<irreip<aklkrit limiM. 

■ Refer to Section )(A) fee ikcumcntalion requirement 
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ShiH4d h€ <vM(kif<iJ imly 
jfler rchahiNiiil»k« nui 
vonijnuetl um h«vv be«n 
fircA>efi int««ible. Rehab 
coats o|siJ to new 
cuaain»ctK«i «e |wnenlly 
cocaiidcred reasonidiie and 
rotoiMa F<« naitimall) 
sitpaficiml ^•fvrlias, concnll 
NFS for ihttnmeiilHliin 
requircfiMscs. 


A fixid im h elToii and 
eil^in'e puHic outreadi are 
expected 


4<GK1) STANDARD MITIGATK>N MEASURES APPLICABLE 
Lawt. Regulationt. Guidelinas 
Kay Dafinitions 
ImplamantaUon 

' • a pp u pi M U. llw VAOT Oflkovs may wloct <«k vr fiKw Slamfcird 

VknMvas fnen rtn bsl lo ntiliaale or ixenpemjle Un an 
a<Siir»r effed on hasluric aKl‘i»r wdiaoloyieal wMOircas 

■ The Ml •rKli*le«> meaiurex ihM daoctty nddieu iin<H4eil resources. 

Mftensures aiM niheu Mmtiiir rcMoa oes. aiiil ofT-site mitigiiitai ineMures 

• SinnttMil MaigMion Mensures daosdd only he ctMistdereil mlien Itiere M 
compelling reosotn >t lo oocepl die adverse etfocl on tire resource. AH 
poeuibte elTorts lo avoid the adverse effect should be made prsor to 
consnkfalica of >tandard Mili^scn Measures. 

• AOT muet seek Ihevsensof pr«rvs(iiisly tdenlilVnJ uilwaslail purfiason 
propiMeil Siondard MiitgolKei Measures an) ifuAkte ihen in projoci 
tVxumeiaaiion 

DocumanUtion 

• Ihe Measures dull be inuepurated vertuian MHO VAO rs iormal WTirten 
fusdaili of ndv^se effect, and suppkcnenled midi nddrlicaal specific details 
mtiere iffvoprialc. See Section ) of the Manual 

• VAOT shall mreem the S}IFt> mtwn dw Menmras huw been compklod 


1. Fboloafapblc Itorvmrnlatlnn Ihe VAOT shall ensure Ifaal Ibe 

HMonc pnpeify i» rwcvnlad prim to its ikmidiCHm. alleralmvi m rwkxdHin n 
iHxioilanor midi Hialmnr Anwritan Buiidinu& Stovev « HABS or Hid.xu 
■Anuticm fnmnrmitm Reemd iKaTRi stanilHrrU. fm ndiiHully signirm-«d 
propcitles, or. hv orher properties, llie PhoiivgrjpliH PticumeNtaiiiHi StanWiU 
lor Hinone Sinactwes mtiT^ TTieVAOT shall retain one ecfiy. 

provide one li> IMIF, and one or more lo oppropnale local dqKisilmies. i’opim 
of cn^mal plans for en|V»«nn|i structures should he pan of Hk documentamn 
package, if ptcosiblc. 

2. Maikrilngaml KaU* TheVAOT dMililevelopamtirlieiiiigpliinatd 
ensure that a properl}' Is oitverfisexl tee sale m nemspapters of general local 
cirmlatHm fm a mininman of Mi daym prior lo ihe itemoliilmt cr rekKOlaei 
of Mslonc propertaes. Fbe VACJf Offkers shall review all purchase offers and 
may consufc milh Ihc SIIIHX If VAOI selects a aucceoilul purchaser. VAOT 
may mckole preservation covonanls in die transfer deed upimi recmranendvinn 
of IIk VAOT orTiom. If no MaccetafUl pirchasn e HWmiiftad. V'AOT may 
eidier vceivey ihe fw-perty midtoul ciK-mnnls m prixanj miih llw iWnudduei vr 
rekHUlacn afler llw hiskeic peipmtws have hwa rmxvdod pursuant to iTanilwik^ 
tiueil m I. AKn«. 
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A good liulto effect and 
dVevine puNic ooitreacli ore 
expected 


X. KelMitlim. In reiocniiMgtfiebuildtiig.tfvec}' effect stuff be on^lo 
Recsinhiish M’s hist oric onenlalico. iramedMle setting, achl general emvenmenl 
■I the ne» kicnlKCi. in nccorcbncc with )6 C'PR 6lx Ilie VAUT Historic 
Preventlion Oflkvr ffall evtlmle (be cxvitimwd eligibilily of the moved 
Naldiiig Toe Ibc NnHocul RegMler of Historic Plaom. and pcovnVi a wtiiMi 
evaluicion to the SHK). If ffie tiutlthi% U IcxmaJ wiiltm on exiMing NmiiwmI 
RetMicr hut^>nc dlsarKC. VAOT dnUI fcepare m iinenitineiii k> tlie exMiitg 
ML^MtiiMtuai (octMKi reffciC ilic rebxniM 


Affcuprtaie idicn a covenmi 
<« easemmi nouU Ki lev 
<«NTou» cv ■Kom^QliMe isilh 
Ihc »cak of Cm efbvt 


4. Kvivrr H«rk on Bvlldinitx Puiure on Rk exienec and or 
Interior of the huikting shall meet ffic Scartsy of Ibe Inienor's SiandMds for 
R»hMtMlilalKiti 


5. l.cvliirr«>1o«rs. Ibe VAOT shall eiuure chat aqmlified 
Professiccul cvgonizc public lectures and tours of cekgomg prefects and 
excavalMss kiwIviNmutufhH^ sdavl ttroupsiseneoiraKod $o«Soc<ion2D 
foe mevo opiKinSs 


Good nwiliH oov«rti| 9 C shouU 
by p«t of R»r plan 
Of^afiinilMs fee puNn- 
pMticifulicat are cnctHiragoil 
«bete appr<iprtate. 

VAOT may ctaiMili utlh 
SlIRO and ec reque^u Ihal 
SHRO partner with VAOT on 
public education pcoyects. 
hofiKls evadd incliab 
exaranundy arvlwolovy 
prof ranv eilucatioiul 
cwTlcula. TV or viileo 
pCi>|fanifw etc. 


b. fnblir Edncatkn. VAOf ffnll do'elop a public cdocalion program 
cc pevi*'^ lltid erdiinccs piiblic imil<rrscan>hnf araf appreciation of Ck rasomsss 
c« siW IK resouiiKS aimciv in loculicn or ty'pr lo lh« r«sourcK» mlverwly 
affVded by the fwogict., and piovnb in outlaw of Ibr program or propM to ffsr 
SHPO VAOT shall re|Mn ihe rcMilu to iheSHPO See faction 2I> fiK rmKe 
efKKms. 
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Wide dulribtfiun lo 
uilercsied mkiKnces u 
expected 


I rcgitewl <v 

AMctinte 
tre etwiHiraKod 


file rwssuw tlnitriti slipiiitte 
the propetiiet lobe Mirveyed. 
<« refnimce HmMlwf 
dKMVKiil ihM tpecillct tkeiH 

llie measure sboMbt stipulate 
the pr<veciKsto be 
ncminaied 


Afffvpnaie uVn tlKre b a 
likeldKKid that Ibe fcolwvs 
ttwld he appropriately 
rvuwil elw«h«re. 


7. f»piiJar PuMkaltens. Ihe VAOI. ihrcmfh the use ol consufeuiils 
as apprinfnulc, sluUl produce and dutribute a popular msion of a letisKnl 
repeal atd or. a hordlo . pomphkl. <a brochure dial ilhutmes die axak c«i a 
pavpwtiy , aic4woloy«cal rewaacaa raciyiered ftvan a sik. Ihe stk's hitliay. or ils 
liuliaic ivBkxl See Sectnai 2D fca more ofeions. 


9. WeliKiM- TIte VAOT dull fWM iimierMi oat iix aeh sile, mill hitksio 
reUaed sies . or. as apprcfrale. develop a new non-VACJT web site ca enhaox 
an exisianf one , to lud pubke ualerstaiklini of Ihe rewotavet on siie or 
resources santlar m locBion or type to die resources adversely affected by die 
pvufMt Sea Section 2D (.a more cftions. 


d. Intcrprrltvr MxnatBr* fhe VAOT. Ibrou^ the use of research, 
nasiyn and fhbncatKHi consufeanis aa appropriik. shall pnalucv one or iwaa 
si(pis lo detcriba the uvak oa a properly. aacdMcdofival rasourom racmarad 
fnan a wla, dn sik't history, or ils hnti-aic octdexi VAOT and'ia kval 
inter etied |Huties dmll plan ilk tignis) and uddreu mawteiMrKc arat baigaenn 
care of pcmaiiiem stgMtl See Section 2D for more cftiixia 


III. ExhMtlls. The VAOl. m conjunction wflh apprcgviaie 
< ocuullonls. shall dev^op and insoll a prolesatcexil quality exhibn thni 
desenhes the work <wi a properly, archeological reaowces recco^ered from a ade. 
die sila's hislcey, ce ds hnlorK conlaxl. Local mslallalionr or axhibats dal 
travel lo ItKul scliftiob are anniuratad. Saa Sacficai 2D fer more cptuina 


11. Survey. Ilk VAUT shall ensure thd a qualified profcsBural 

rndertitka a survey of to meat lha slandanb fee 

dk V'amioni Htsictric Silas vmI Stmettaas Survey under dK V'ennunl 
ArcIteokigKul lavenlocy. 

12. Satlnaal Krgliter. Ihe VAOI sluill ensure that a qualified 
Prolessicaal prepare a Valioiial Regisaer of Uisaonc Ploces ncenination fonrnsi 
for Ihe tblkming resource! si: 

1 3. Drvrlnpmenl of lllrtnrlc ( aalexl. The VAOT shall ensure that a 
Quuliftad profasentnal rranavli und prapura a wnflen hiiA^rtc coniaxf »lal«m«l 
fee Ihaclatsofravowcanaflecladhy Iheptojact The formtl of Ihe ixeilaxi 
Btfeinenl dull be tteteniMneit in conjuitiiXnNt udh Ihe SHPO. 

lA Sah age of ArrhUrctaral ar EnKlaceriati lealarev VAUf shall ukatify 
appioptiat*- pttliealofaoerc'a stKugad wTiilectural or angnararing l^iuras. 
VAOT shall ansuia that lha Iralurm are salvggad peav lo clenadilMin 
uctivdks md prcpetly slorail and cumaiL Wlwn 
feaadilc. salvaged arcluieciur al (uiures dmll Ik reuseil in iMher 
prcservuiKin projects. 


15. Data Reeovery of arehcokgical Inforwalien. The VAOT .Vchcology 
Oflkur dull davalkp an AtthevkigKul Data Racenvry Plm that naeats Ihe 
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S4iy be fwlKTukuly 
y fTiyriaU f«« of 

«n tiftiavwnlal btiiVi' railmt 
v^tww fl B a vvo* 
letfurc i)f ilic lindfe. ha 
jie\«rtii>* <fettffii»rileiL aihI 
fVi^ales a (miure of 

olherwiM 

cufsniuniiy idcatity m an 
hislonc diatnet. h b nol 
affropitaW tf ropur of llw 
tvff mil (mlUK i> f^mibk 


Councirs 1 rwifig— Aniicoluflical Pfoocfliev (he bHKXs Outddmea Icc 
< .«ulu..<in,. and the "KKuramanlod .\|iprciiiai loc 

('<wi5ullal>c<i on Reocn.'ecy of Si^tkanl Infornuiion From .\rcboolo(iicai 
Stfaa” .y.afL;r.il t»;p<La Mt) It. 1999. A|ipmiln B) DBa Recovery |vu|oct4 
aliall mclinW a MfaarKBtf publn: oiliK^lion anil mkvpcwfalKB uanix'vwnl 
Vtucrud* reeovcfcd dMil be cumeil tuiil akveil in B.'ixvihuK« 16 CFR 79. 
The VAOT Areliaeo|L>|>' OIDcet «lwn pf«n Mk a <1rall ArdMeKdogical Dau 
Rec<ive«>' Plan. (itclialMiatlelaikil ill all acopeol'v^wk. lolbeSMPn pfiof lo 
fwalf/jni the Data Recfn^ery PUd and ollef the SlIK) an cffKvtunity ao 
coraoicnt on ■ witbin SO daya 

Idb Replkalbia of ItrldBr Fvaliire. The mnt (future shall mulch the old «i 
iSfMgn. ^rfwuranof, fnakriak. aanamaneJap. elc as aa fHiMihk 



The overlof* ma)' hn-nM on 
lucunil ond'or hisionc 
resources. vKhiding hmonc 
hndges aad buildmg ruin*. 


17. [kvrliipaM«l a Scenic <>«'erl*#k. VAOT shall inc<«fx«ale into (he 

tUmp\ a pfckv for Ihe puHsc lo see and appreiaale scunK* viem at Ibf 
ana ftiniaion o# the o^erloid^ sInhiIiI mil aeatc anaitveraeefliivl. 


I'Aislmg hita(«K liBhKupe 
learurea dui itaianbiiie in a 
pfiYvrty’i si^lkaia;e mi 
seding should be reCMked. 

Ivge (renc yand Bees, 
tree bnes. stone nolb. ^c. 
Rcplacemeoi trees !hcaild be 
aa large as foB^ik 


II. Ijnubeapln^ VAIXI shall mcorparale a imdacafse pUn in Ihe prujecl 
desigB thn enhances hsslonc features, ami .'or replaces remcned or 
missiDg specimen trees and other plantings, tree canopces. roadway fearures 
such as Slone *nlb. or other histcax or trahtscenl bmheape (calves. The 
VAOT onkers shall rr\'icn and approve Inal landscape plans. 


rrealite na^tern ilettgns ve 
encoviped where 
apprepruae 


1 9. Design af a Sew Brtdge. VAOl slmll design a new hnd|ie that is 
compolibk nirti Utc svrounding btaloric and narunil environment m design, 
ounvig. scale. miiAh. naiienaib. oohv.etc. 1 lie design sliaJi be recogmxaMc 
as contemporary*, and «lule il may reference the design oT the previous bndge, d 
Shan uv'ohI cMUlatg m lnupp^^frale false luaiceK apgwarancv. 
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4(G)(2) FINDING OF ADVERSE EFFECT- 
MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 


Laws. Rcoulationa. Guidelinea 

• >6 CKR tBOO 6 I RtfsitlulMvi of A<K^tw 

■ S6 C'I'lt IW.l Mfi iMcfnoraiiiksnol'A|nMaiefti • Uot-MncflUlKin 
re 4 )uirsmk 9 iU) 


Key DeftniUofw 

Mmoruik^ini Afwmftaf UOAt meMU ihe itocumenl itaal reccrik 
ttic lefDU nnd ovKlilicm t^roeil to rcjolv^ the ftiiiersc eflkcls of 
m undcnakiiifi cm hislocic propcrlKS |36 ITR KUO. I6l0y|. 


Imolfnentation 


* I'm of MOA i» ofvnl«r cwiy ^AdKti onkvm iklMiinaKiI llm 
ilAKtifit miti(}itiA«i <4<tl) M iiiHnprofHiHlf (or fnitig;ilii^ feiv^erM cflbu 
of uiKfoftakiiiK on hiAyk; ptof^cffie* 

* “Process MOA's'* rmy under certain rare circunvtanoes he and 

«a4v<ilod to ¥xp«dtlM »r«|uoifioii oftfie N PPA <kKtMiMnl This nu) be 
afftoprat 4 »twrM tfKi <r »« ardvKoR^f rMpiir<rtiwnis. 

uMnpInandtimc'ConuiiMini etemesru whiiti will not aiKerwIy 
affect histuriL' propcnies. or for phased re^'iew of ico^lea prefects. In 
Uiesc ensev hath the Arciuicolopy mJ llistoric Preaenalson Oflken 
shall sr^n the MCX\ tisMsninii the si^mtcry role of the 2»UPU. 


Documentation 


• StertOdmiHhams o| Aipecmoil wtH be pre|wirei1, nial M^>rtMi(t 

tloaimcoiuriun attached m accord with die formal prescribed in Kection 
SA. 

■ Rc(:t to woftbiHik SttlMi lOfi: Alt Aihanuctl Sctianai hy 'Pkems F. 
Kiiii; hir fiiNlefines tm titc <te\‘ektWMnl aal writmi of Mr>A 
sljpulaliotts 

MOA num itmtm suitsei prtn isKai ant pnwistiHi for dtMxn'ertes. 
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4(GM3) FINDING OF ADVERSE EFFECT- SPECIAL 
REQUIREMENTS FOR PROTECTING NATIONAL HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS 

• MC'IRICJOJU iSpcaal Roquircfnccu lor l*rolociin^ NKional 
llutoric LnkRiurkK 

Kav Dafinitioitt 

• .Viictoiid/ Sitsiortc Landoktti (SNt/ mt\Ms a praperly ctui the S^ocun' otf 
Ihe Inlenarhus ilesi|iultf«l a NalKiool Huturic Landmait |36<’KR 

lniBl«m>naiipn 

• Rcgulatioos i^cix’ccTwii the reauhvliofi of advene effects to NHL5(36<.'FR 

KOO. 1 0) miffKbk iitirticipHtuet the Adviin.-ey (.Vmnnl :m(l 

InlerKV 

• VAOl offioen «tll contacf the Re^iocul Oftke of the .Nmionol Hark 
Sen'ioe. «hKh ptuticipales <«i behalf of the b<crelar>’ of die Interior, in 
es'ery insooce of advene effect to an NHL and coordinate fvocedures for 
proiecl nr\’i«m the CoufU'il. 


Documantation 

* FmdinipL ofAdvvrM FfToct to wi NHL *111 be ibKWKtile4l m aocwilancv 
with KOO.IOid) 


NATIONAl. HISIOKK LANDMARKS 

Addlsna C'oanly 

fi4>h«rt Fine Faras Rt^ixi 

Emim Wilbrd Mmm. Makhehury 

Moult lidcpcrkkiue.Omell 

Rokdn . fiefr«i»uf)ik 

('aled»nta f'oaalj 

9l. JubMhuft' AlhcfMCUM. SI. kAnAuty 

(liitteiiilen (’onni) 

TiuHidenim. Skdfauroc 
Rewnd rhfieh. RichmneH 
OrtMeC'oanly 

ki«ii Nrwh Mrrnll Homciicid. Sinfifid 
M ashlagton (‘oanly 
SccmImi I aS-'t' Pun' H.in. fkn« 

Vcmwoi SIjicboMc. MuMpelier 
Hliidliaii f'lMinly 
Siuhkha. OjirmcniM 
RmAif^duni Mcrtiifi Hihmc. ILnAw^im 

M'lnduir C'«ual> 

Cubw CuoU^ HumcHcAd DMIrwI. Ptvnuiik 
Robfeim ind liwuno* Armniy A M«ch** 
Shop. 

CcoiBC Pcftim Mmh &i?yhood Home. 
Woodsiock 

SielUiiac ahciV4kii\. Spns^ilcU 
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4(H) EMERGENCY SITUATIONS 


Laws. RMulationt. Guki^Nnct 

• V> CFR K0(l-1 2 (hmergcticy SiIualuiciH) 

K»v Oelinajofw 

The PA two cliiiUM Of uitq^Klci of efiKfgeiH>’ AtliMliofft: 

• hmnedulc rewuc onl saJv-ai^ cfrcnootti ccnlutAed to fvaervv tile «r propoty 
such » nccessitaied h>‘ mtunil disaster or ntficr ocistiviphic <vail; 

■ till w rMspktMling lu a <lisaokf or <iiMrg<iKT Chil ttnnwikal^ 

Ihr^als lo lif«r <« pr^T*n(> 

• ilA'kar«l h>' Ihr PNsulijfd or iiuvemtv , ur 

• tkwlaieil by tlie 5;eurciir>' of TfHTMOivtJiii^ m ciWMlbitioii witi tlie VAOT 
AfilMCDlogy or HMotk HeservTCKto CHItoefs, <v if umvarUhte. tlic SHPO 

• iOllfcT ^Ahsch CDirectn'c measures arc ntiated uiiiiai M days after the deoaer 

oftfttwrgency fi«mill> dodurod 

ImplBinnntJtKin 

• For etifwrvettoMs *kiI ttivulw vtOTwliafr r^soM and safiuf^ i»p<fali4W 

ixaabKl^il to pvuNrw hf« or prvT^y ^ iwivMtahd liy ttohral <fc<t*rr <r 
iMha oihefa^Mc rv4«l . tilt ^iam lOftnrvww BnafiNml ThisraaiftoiviiB 
(iikiatoil to l)c \>ery itarroaly mkrprdeit l.e lo only to evois Mie 

turacktoesk. catnstroyduc ikKiK nil ether acts of God. 

• For emergeiKkes iSndareil by the Presnknr. Governor, or bocrccary ol 
rransfvrtaJion. (Jflkcn wiH: 

• Request and obtain a written dectantion of rtK em<r|;<iK*>* from the 
aothoruinp office; 

• FkdbHAf »land»it Suclnn 106 ftoxess with shorWnrd pertiNls omriwnl as 
required: 

• rofkwil mitf) iru etes t c d purticA bcliYc oorroetne nieaturefi are uihlenaken 
dependtof on the nature of toe ernerpettcy anil the limeirme avnikible tor 
oorrcctn'e aclicm: 

• RuanavNiiii as appoTnaU. post -rmurgmey miiigainto fir laa^vwhMr 
•to>a»r rflrvlslo InulcaH' r<»4>ur w eaMsnl dirally cr mdtredly by* the 
esnergeikey cr eorretfive aciKms 

Documentation 


* All facets of the undertokinp \ iFeclamtions, APh, reS43tjrce lU. 
[>e(KnniBation of Eflect. A>iMdatKe. Miiumixation and MtU^hron 
McaMves) will be iFxnimenled in aorordnee with SectMVi 106. Na wlh 
rntNlirird Cinwrranh» li> aiviHinl fer c(«rviltw mraMvrs ns 
iffwopnaW If rMvrssary. ikvonwrilatiiHi may ooiv after thv umtortakmf to 
in tor msr of nafinl tlistobn 
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lixampics 0^ arviucoki^xal 
mMh lhai nia>' h« ifencv^VNiJ 
tlunnit pnipMi uaisInicfKHi. 

1. Native .KfDcruai) 
xilex that are not 
aniici|>iite<ih>’ihc 
general predictive 
niodei or stensitivit)' 
studMx 

2. Ilumiin renvnns 
which are 
unanticipated 

.1. I'oundMionsand 
other stnictural 
renuins including 
w'clU obscured by 
later disturhances 

4. I>ceply buried sites 
in flood plains 

w hich are missed by 
slandard testing 
methods 

5. Historic 
archaeological sites 
which are not 
identified on historic 
maps < Beers. 
Wallings, etc.) 


4(1) DISCOVERY OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES DURING 
PROJECT CONSTRUCTION 

Laws, Regulations. Guidelines 

• >6 C'FR 80l).l3(b> (Discoveries without Prior Planning) 

• Ouidelmes for .-Krchaeoloftical Studies 1 19X9) 

Kay Dafinltlon* 

■ ^MM'uveTies withou! prior phnning: “Histone properties" 

(specincatly archaeological sites) whwh are discovered, or the 
uranticipated cITccis on sudi properties whKh are found after the 
VAOT .Archaeologist or .Archaeology OlTiccr lias completed the 
Seclkm 106 pitvess |3R'FR X00.13<b)). 

lmpl«m«ntaliQn 

• Ihc project will stop unmeduiely if pre^'K>usly unidentified 
archaeological sites, irKiudmg hurtuin remains and'iy cultural items, 
arc dtKovered during prv>jecl construction (see alst' Manual Section 
4<J)and4C'). 

• Burials are considered archaeological sites under state & federal law s. 

• The Conslruciion C'cmpony or Rcsileni Hnginecr will immediately 
notif)* the V.AOT .Xichaeology Olliccr who will no(if>' the SHPf). 

• No further ccnstruclkm w ill prviceed in the site area until it has been 
reviewed and documented accisding to T6 ('FR Xno.i t. 

Documentation 


• llie VAOl' Arvhaeo)(>gy Officer will conduct a field inspection oflhe 
site to determine its (K^cntial National Register eligibility and the 
project's pi4cnilial en'cets. 

• The VAOT .Arvhaeidogist or the .Aicliaeology Oftioer may hire an 
ArvhaeologKal (‘onsullant ifaddilKwul inI'iTmation is necessary to 
determine site hciundaries and NR eligibilit)’ 

• If the site is determined NR eligible, the preferred treatment is to 
avoid it and protect it in place. 

• Site significance and treatment options should he discussed with the 
appr\>pn4ite interested puMK parties and diKumenled 

• If site avoHiince is not pc'ssibk. then data recovery of the site must he 
compleCed m accordarKe with 16 C'FR XtM) and the (iuidelines for 
Anrhaeologica) Studies. 

(sec also Section 40) if human remains arc discovered! 
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t of 

Hmmum ttamtmK: a penoo 
«%o. otf betitf luilwABfti ti> 
Is*, itleiltuauth etuAuie*. 
rftwim, T—msi nr cirrw 
•*Q0' i hunwi hodt- or tbc 
rcRttct tlatof. Mtcricd or 
nicmhed in ib» Aiie. or 
intetiaon<lIy eiuAalCK 
dsHlm. reaptfs ur csncn 
rw«9 M c^rjoct i iMrmJ or 
esicaiheJ iMik • tnnuo toJy in 
ihft «air. Of kiwwiwh. lo 
tuck eturtilMMi. Juialenneil. 
rcnBi\'ul or cimiwc M«uy. ur • 
tooewory tksvio. thill k* 
iirvrwoMii net mote iha» 15 
ye*n or riaol ckt mort ikio 
SlDjoaoxOvlMh |T<fcl3 
V^\ SeciH« 


Other ICcy tMailKai ReUleil 
to Noth* AmcncviD Orsv* S'nto 

Ckinavl tirm: hurmofemim 

M*] 

(A I 

jfil 

(B> ^wpoaaixwirdjiotfnrfy 
i>^rvu*'**ftick <W1I Mens 
ulyoiAi t^. Ml » fiMi of the 
ilnlh rite nr prrcmnrn' of « 
eoimw, an nuacnahh- h ah e tari 
to hn'« t<o« pbeed «iih 
ndniAiU kumu rcnuiM ««h« 
iO the lime of iksrlh ur Utcr. ..** 

|w« NAOPRA .Heetrn ftU 

wl 1Bl fnr lull (Mnilaia*| 
r>h|y«ta 'ificdic 
oercmoaul otyev** *ki(h an 
■cttlcil hy iRslilimal Hrtne 
A maicin r*iipn«a Imlcrt hr 
lh« piacm nf tradilKMal Nbitnv 
.Amncio rdketow by thnr 
pfcocM ilay atlbefeait” 
{NAGPRA ScUmm 2iXr\]. 
CatIuntI hitnommy *^a ohjaet 
bavitg cn^rif hnnrical. 
loditicrul. orciAorel 
MpcoMoce ceairal to the ^ulnv 
Ansnean fttuufr ur ciAurc ilselll 
alhar than rrofwrty nwml hy 
SB ttrlKiiknl mtrn 
.\mtncu). .* Ifcv \AOPRA 
Soxton 3(301 in ful 
deftMtaon] 


4(J) TREATMENT OF HUMAN REMAINS 

*>nlr: TTih Mvlina applin la anje hnmHii rcmaiD* which arc 

dlwovcml al aii,i'liiiir either livrins Seviloa IIMi rrtirw aliidk'i 

brfarr coitlrwliiia or accidental dlKa>cr>' during convimctlon. 

*lf huBiaa remains are dbeovered. the prtijecl nlll aiup iniairdlalcK . 

Laws. Rwulatlont. Guidtlinaa 

• C'uuucil Moinurandutti un .Aicluculugical Burial Sites 

• Native .-Vmertean (irave ITvaecInm and Kepalnalnat .\ct. WSV 
lN.\GrR.\) 

• Native .\mctH'an Burial Site PrcscrvatuHi act of I 

• Title 13 VeniKcil Statutes .\iUK<laled Seelioit. 376l<Uiniutl)uri/ed 
Removal of Human Remains) 

• Title 1 .3 VS.V Seelirn .3764 (f'ctnelcrics and Monuments - Grave 
markers and historical tablets) 

• Title I* VS.\ Seclicai 5212 fHemut to Remove IXad Bodies) 

• .\dvisor)' Ciaineil for Histone I’reaervation l*nlic>’ .Statements: Native 
.Vmcrican ConceriB (l«l*) 


Ktyj^raRlUgJit 

• Burial Site: "any natural or prepared phy sical location, whether 
otigiiully below , oiu or above tlte surface of live eanli. into which as a 
pail of tile death nte or ceremony ofa culture, individual human 
remains are depiwiled " (N.Vil’R.V .Sectiisi 2( I )| 

• Satire Amerit'an: "of. or relating to, a tribe, people, or culture that is 
indigenous to the United States." (N.\GPR.\ Section 2(9)|. 

• See sidebar for adilitional key definitions 

Itnple mentation 

• .^voldUlKe and preservation in place is the preferred option for Heating 
human remams 

• The Transportation .\rehacology onker or .Archaeological Consulliint 
will evaluate tlie potential for burial sites or associated cultural items 
within the proyecl area. If the proieel area is considered sensitive for 
Native .American burials, then the appropriate Native .Vmencan 
groupl s) will be contacted. Native .American groups may also notily- 
V.AOf of hurul site potential conceme 

• Kxamples nf these .appropnale groups are identified as the .Abenaki 
SdFllclp Organization and the Governor's .Advisory Council on 
Native .Amcncan .Affairs 

6.3 
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■ If hunuin n-inainx antf'or axMvwittfd culiunil itums arc ili.'<L'y>vemL, the 
project \%ill stop and the .\rvfiacok>^'al Consultant t^lll itru'nediatcl>' 
contact the .Vrvhacoloey Ofllccr who will notif>' the SHPO. 

■ If human remains and'or assix.-i.ited cultural items aiv discovered 
dunnit construction, the resident eniiinevr will contact the VA( ) f 
.XrchacoJogy Ofllccr. 

■ Tlh! V.AOT .Archaeology Ofllccr will also contact the Town SItenff, 
Town Clerk , (Tuef Medical l-lxaniinei and State Police as well as 
Native .Americans when appropriate 

■ If the human remains are identified a$ Native .Amencan, then a 
ireatinent and rehunal plan will be developed in full consuluiion witli 
the appropriate Native .American groupisjas identified abme. 

• Human remains and cultural items should not be disturbed or removed 
frvHTi tlieir original location if at all piossibic. |teler to .Advisory 
CouiK'd Policy Statement. l9ltM| 

■ All delerminatiieis will he made or approved by the .Archaeology 
Officer. 


Documentation 

■ I f human remains are ulenti lied, a written treatment plan will he 

developed in consuhalion with the V.AOT .Arehacology Olficcr, SHPO 
and w nil public parlies such as Native AmerwanSs Kx:^ govvmincnt 
and otliers as appropriate. 

• Rcs;overy when ncccisary, should be done carelully, respectfully and 
completely in accordance with the propier archaeological methods (as 
outlined u) 36 CFR SOO and tlie tiuidelines for ■Archaeolouical Studies, 
|9K9 > liefer to Advisory Council Policy Slatemeni, |9ltK|. 
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5. SUPPLEMENTARY REVIEW 


Laws. Regulations. Guidelines 

Koy Pofinitlons 


Impismsntation (copisd from PA) 

■ 11>is I'lu^ianuiutic .\|cii.vniciiil is uMeikkiJ to provide for complete. 
Ihorou^. and ulrcamlincd review of V,\OT Iransportalion ptojecU. It 
is agreed that the linnal supplcmcntiiry revKw process dcsenbed 
below is intended for use in circumstances of signifkanl disagreement 
only, for the purposes of informal conmltaliisi, the .SMI'O may at his 
or her discretion, consult via telephone, memo, or in a meeting with 
Ihc V.VOT's historic and archaeological preservation staff. 

■ If, for any undertaking, formal written comment or formal wntteri 
objection, so tilled, is nude within .iO days by FHW.A. V..\OT, SHPO, 
Ihc Council, or any consulting party, to any fuidings made by cither 
the .Arcliacology Ofneer or Historic Preservation Oflicer regarding: (i> 
delemiinaiiin that an undertaking exists; (ii) the potential area of an 
undcrLiking's cflbcl; (tii) the eligibility of aichacological or historic 
properties to the State or National Register of Histone Places witliin 
the project area of effect; (iv) detemunations of effect; (v) 
inierpretatiiei of the Secretary of the Interior's SlandarxLs for Histonc 
Preservation Projects; hi) conformance with Vermont Guidelines for 
. Vrchcological Studies of 1989. and any successors to tht'sc guidelines; 
(vii) applicability of the Manual of .AncilLiry Standards and (iuiddines 
adopted pursuant to this PA; (viii) the appropriateness of the Standard 
Mitigation Measures, the .\rchacology Officer or Historic Preservation 
Officer shall consult, as appropriate, with SHPO, .XCHP, FHW.V, or 
V.\OT. If, alter consulLiiion. agreemciM <.hi Federal undertakings 
cannot be reached regarding any such findings, any parly may rcxpiest 
Ihc project be renewed pursuant to the procedures identified in 36 
CFR Pan 8l)U et soq. In such event, the terms of this agreement shall 
be superseded by the provisions eortamed in .36 CFR Part Kill) et set) 
for thal single undertaking only. 
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PocumBtHation 


■ himriiil MTitleti ubiectKitis stulI clearly stale which delerminatinn tx 
heiitv I'hiccteii hi, and specifically why Ihe nhieclitin is txiinji nviile. 
• onkers will tdain ftimul objecikin documents in project files and 
forward copies of same as received to SHPO. 
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rK(M;KAM\l VI IC A(iKKi:M»:VI 
WIONC niK H;i)KR\I. IIK;im.\Y ADMIMSTR-VriON. 

TIIK \ KRMOVI A<;KN(”V OF I RVASPORI AllON. 

Tin: Al)\ ISOR^ TOIIM II. 0\ IIISIORK' I’RRSFKV A I lO V 
AM> I HK V TU^MOM S'l A I F IIIS IORIC I’RRSFRVA I ION OKFK FR 

rk(;ari>in(; impi.kmfmaho> ofthk ffdi:r.\i^aii) iiKaiwAV PRmjawi 

IN \ KRMOVI 

April S. 2(IUU 

TABTK OF CONTFATS 

PreainWe 2 

1 . Applicjibilit)- and Sctipc 3 

(Al Applicability 3 

tB)Sciipe 3 

2 . (icncnl RctpiinmcnK 4 

(A) IlmployiiKnl of Qualified Personnel 4 

(13) Manual ofAiK'illaiy Standards and Uuidelinea 4 

((') CiHirdiaitiiin <>ri*ri<|ecl Kevteu Among VAOT Division* 4 

(D) fdiicalion 4 

(E) Training 4 

(F) .\nnual Evaluation 5 

(G) Transition 5 

(ID Delegation 5 

(I) liuiovauvc Ptogranu Envisioned 5 

3. IXKumeiilalion (> 

(A) Types of IXH'umentation 6 

(B) GIS Systems 6 

((') Archaeology I'Einninji and Research 6 

4. Requirements Icf Project RevKw by ITIWA and VAOT 6 

(A) IXtemunalion of I Inderiaking and Assessment of .Area of Potential EIToci 6 

(H) Identilying lli4one Properties 7 

<0 PuNk Participation and notilkalion 7 

(Dj Evaluating llistoixal and .Archaeological Significance 7 

(E) Finding of No Historic Properties .AfTeeted 7 

(F) Finding of No .Adverse Effect K 

(G ) Finding of .Adverse E ITcct R 

(2) .Adverse HITecl - Standard Mitigation Measures .Applicable R 

(2) .Adverse Effect - Memorandum of .Agreement R 

(41 .Adverse FlTecI • Special Requirements for Protecting 
National Historic laindmarics 9 
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(II) l:incr$cnc>' Situations 9 

(I) Dincovier)' 9 

(J) IreatnKnl of llumin Keniains 9 

5. Suppkmenlais' Rcsicw 10 

6. IHsputa: RcssilutHin 10 

7. .Vinoiiilnwiil 10 

*. Ri(iit loTetminjtlc 10 

9, I>initiiai 10 

10. .^ifciklicvs 12 

(.A) Manual of .Ancillary Slamfcrils and (iuickHmev Outline ofTiTscs 12 

( B) Review of .\0T I Undertakings under Vermont Slate l aw 14 

(C) li.’icmpl .Activilks 16 

( D) Statewide PiogranunatK' .Agreements I S 


WHI-RK.AS, tile Federal Highway .Adiiumsuatkin (FIIW.A) piupocies to admiiuslei its 
Transportation Program in Veimonl authon/ed hy 2.1 U.S.C. tOI el soi). through the Vermont 
.Agency of Transportation (V.AOT) (2.A U.S C 315); and 

WHIiRI-AS. ITIW.A: (I) lias deleimined that undeitakuigs may have an eHfect upon 
propertKS included in or eligihle for inclusion in the Natiieial Register of Histone Places; (2) has 
consulted with the .Advisory Council on Historic Preservation (Council) and the Vermont State 
Historic Preservation OITicer (SHPO) pursuant to Section StJU.IA of tiK* ivgulatKins (36 CFR 
KOO) implementing Soclion 11)6 of the Naliinal Histone l*reservation .Act (NIIP.A) (16 U.S.C. 
470f); (3) wishes m insure that A'.AOf will conduct its programs in a manner consistent with 36 
CFR IKKK and (4) intends to integrate its historic and archaeological preservation planning and 
maiugemcnt decisions with other policy and program requirements to the maximum extent 
pinsihle cinsisleni with Sec 1 1 0 of the N H I’, A; and 

WIIFIRIIAS, 36 CFR Part 8IK) etwourages Federal .Agencies to efikienlly' fulfill their 
obligations under Section 106 of tlie National Histone Picservalion .Aer through the development 
and implementation of cooperative programmulic agreements. 

WHIiRIi-AS. A'.AOT has participated in the consultation and has been invited to execute 
this Programmatic .Agicement ( P.A); and 

WHFRFIAS, FIIW.A and V.AOT are commitlcd to Ihe design of transportation xyslems 
Uut: ( I ) achieve a safe and cfTicicnl function appropriately placed within the Vermont context; 
(2) avoid, mirami/e and miligate adverse ellects on historical and cultural resounies; (3) 
recogn/e that investmeni in these histone, atchaeologK'al, and cultural resources n cnlical lo 
Vermont^ continued growth and prosperity; and (4) respond lo the needs of Vermont 
communities. 
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W)1I'KK\S, FMWA, the Council, SIKH), und VAOT »!<pin; Co cnjpife in meaningful, 
lon$ tcnn planning for Ihc procccCion of historic and archac\>logical properties and. toward that 
end. desire to: (1) de\'clop a comprehensive and ctTicicnt process for all Scctum 1(16 
undertakings; (2) simplify procedural nM|Uirvmcnti to ihe maximum extent possible; (^) 
eliminate unnectstsar> paperwork; (4) reduce the role of SHIM) to the mmimum extent required; 
(5) dev ote a larger percentage of time and energies idcnti^ ing iransportaiioo-rclatcd cvtnccms 
threatetung historic aikl archaeological properiK's: and (6) create uuK'tvative programs to address 
those problems. 

it IS desinibk to integrate and streamline project reviews under parallel stale 
hiitorK preservatiiNi and enviioiunental bws. 

NOW THI'REFORE, I HW.V. the Council, VAOT and SHPO berehy agree that Ihe 
rev'iew of FHW'A undertakings sliall be a<kninislercd according to the foUowi ng stipulations in 
order to sitisf)' THW'A^ Section 1U6 responsibilities and to integrate, to die maximum extent 
feasible, the manner in wtuch ^11W^\ meets its histurw and oreliaeological preservaUiUi 
rvsponsibililiet with lU idlier respt^nsibililies unikrr Federal and State statutory or regulatory 
authvMiiKS and polKics. 


sTin'KknoNs 

MIW' A will ensure that the following measua's are corned out: 

1. AppNcabllliy and Scope. This PA sets forth (he process b>* wtuch FHWA. with the 
assistance of VAOT, will meet its responsibilities under Section 11)6 of the NHPA and the 
regulations set forth in !16 (‘FK Pari k(XI os amended adopted to implemeni that act. F<v 
purposes of this PA. the definitions for terms appearing in 36 (’FR K0n.l6 (a) through <y) 
inclusive shall be employed whenever applicable. 

(A) Applicability - Ihis PA shall apply loall FHW'A undertakings admini-Mered under its 
Fcdcral-aid Highway Program in Vermont Tht^se undertakings partially reviewed under any 
existing programmatic agreements or memivandums of agreement will be superseded ly this 
agiccmcnt to Uic cxteiM that the terms of Uic ficiiwr are incoitustent with the latter. A list of 
(hose pr«>gFammalic agreements is attached hereto as Appendix 1). See Appendix 11 for 
programmatic review of State-funded transpcirtaiion proyccu 

(B) Scope . I he ohiective of this PA » to render more elTicienl Ihe melhods by which 
FHWA and VAOI' review individual undertakings that may affixn historK pn>perties and to 
establish (he priKcss by which MIW'A, the Council, the SIlPO, and interested persons will be 
inv\>lv*cd in any such review. 
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2. (Mnrnil Kn|uinMiiriil.v Incompliance wilhilxrci^insihilitiaiunikrNMPAanilaita 
cunililuin Ilf lU awaril nf any axxiMtance unJer Ihe l oleral^iil llijihway l*n>iiram l<> VAIXI, 
F1WA utiall RX(uirc Ihit VAOT cairy out the rcqui/cincnts of CFR MX) inclusive, all 
applicable ('uuncil standards and tniidclines. or tlie ivquitentents set futlh m tins PA. fur all 
FHW.\ uudeitakuitpi. FHWA will msum tlut V.\OT observes the fulluisnig luquireinenu. 

(A) Ijnpkivment of Oualilied Personnel , For the purpose of implementing this 
agieeineiit, V.\OT sliall continue to employ qualified professional stafl' and eonsultaiUs who 
meet the luquiremems of >6 CFK 1*911 61, Appendix A. At a minimum, the professional stafl' 
dull consist of two pernDnenl. lull lime, clasnlied scrvKe positions: ( I ) an archaeologist', and 
12) an architectural historian or historic preservation profcssHUul. 1’hc individuals bolding these 
potiitions slull have the lilies: (I) V.AOT .Vrch^ology Ofllocr. and (2) \'.\OT llisiirie 
I'reservaliiet OffKer. These two individuals will report directly to the Fhvironmental Services 
Finginecr Where the VAOT .Vichacology OlUcer and'or the VAOT Historic Preservation Officer 
dclcrniinc thal a projoci may be controversial, the offu'crs may at their discretion consult their 
Division Ihrector aiul'or tlie Seetetary of Transporlation. and’or. refer a project for revaiw under 
)6 CF'K K(X). SHI*0 shall be consulted in the scloclim of individuals to fill these two positionc 
In the event of a prolong cdabseiwe of the archaeology officer or the historK prescn'ation officer. 
V.AOT will, u) cieisullalion willi SHPO. appoint acting officers tlut meet die lequuements of 26 
t 'FR Part 61, .\ppendix .A. 

(B) Manual of Ancillary Standards and Ciuidelines. In addition to the Secretary of the 
luterioi=s Standards for Historic Preserv'atii.« Piv^cts (36 1'FR Part 681. and die VemionI SHPO 
(iuidclines for .Archeological Studies, as revised. V.AOT. FHW.V, and SHPO shall prepare a 
ihcument lilted AManual of .Ancillary Slandirds and (iUKleliiKsa to implement this P.A, to 
provide guidance foi die drafting of any fuvdings or other ducumenU produced by die V.AOT 
■Archaeology OHicer sir llislorie Presen'atisei OITkct. and to prescribe mcawires to rrutigatc any 
adverse cffocis caused to historic rcsssirees. This document shall, by rcfcrciKC. be iiKorpcraicd 
into Ibis P.A and will serve as a manual for die Section 1U6 review by V.AOT of all FHW.A 
undertaking.s m Vermont. Ihe Manual of .Ancillary Stambrds and (iutdehnes will he prepared by 
September 3n, 2(l0n, or wilhin six nuexhs of the date of execution of this agreement, whichever 
is later. .An Outline of Topics for the Manual of .Ancillary Slandarib and (iuidclines is attached 
hereto as .Appendix A. 

(O Covirdinalion of Proiecl Review .Among V.AOT ITivisions V.AOT will prepare a 
detailed wTiticn procedure for Section 106 review of FTIW.A undertakings among its various 
ihvisioni. and Utis procedure will be included in die Manual of .AiK-illaiy Standards and 
(iuidclines. . 

(D) I'diication FHW.A and V.AOT, m collaboratKvn with SHPO, will previdc a 
sigiuficaiX publrc eihicalion and interpretation component ui its undertakings wlienevei 
appiopiute. 
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(E) Training. KHWA and VAOT will collaborate with SIlPO in ensuring periodK 
Iraming for VAOT personnel and their consultants to assure compliance with Section 106 
responsibililKS. Creative initiatives are encouraged. 

(F> Annual Tvaluation VAOT. FHWA. and SHPO shall meet six months afler the date 
this agreement takes effect to evaluate tlie agic’einenL suggest levisiom to its provisiom or to tlie 
Manual of .\neillai>’ Standards and CiuideUnes. and to evaluate Ihe i)uality of tlie resouiee 
identilkation and protection activities earned out under the agreement .Alter the imtial period, 
evaluations shall lake place annually, by March I . Prior to the annual evaluation. VAOT shall 
submit a repon lo PHWA and SHPO. Tliis repucl sliall include, bul is nut limited lo, sununaries 
in laMe firm idefilifying all undertakings and spoeifying proioci names, lowns, and all findings 
pursuant to 36 CFR snn, The report dull also contain a narralivc description of 
accomplishments, coneems. and rocommcnikitions regarding any changes to this PA or lo the 
Manual of .AncUlaiy Standards and (i uideliiK-s. 

The SHPO dull provide a copy of Ihe A'AOT annual report to the Vermont Advisory 
CoiuKii on Historic Presen'Mion and shall schedule a meeting with the Council to discuss (he 
lepuM pnoi lo the annual review nieeling. Tlie SIlPO shall provide a urinen response lo tlw 
report, after comidenng the cimtnenU of I'HWA, Ihe Vermonl Advisoiy Council, and other 
interesi groups and, if approprvne, concur that Ihe leims of Ihe PA and Manual are being met 
iatisfacurily. If (lie SlIKi concludes that perfornunce under tire agreeineni is less tlun 
aitisfaclory, Uie parties shall ecHisult lo improve peifomianee. and meet again wiltun sax montlb 
lo evaluate impriwemenls. 

(Q) Ttaiisilion. flits PA will become effective upon the date of its exoculion by all 
partKs and, acceptance of the Manual of Ancillary Standards and (iuidelmes by AOT, PIIWA, 
and Ihe SI I It). If issues arise regarding FHW.A undertakings parlially reviewed pnor hi Ihe date 
Uiis PA becomes eflecttve. the .Archaeology Ofliccr or Hislork Preservation Onker shall consult 
with SHPO, .ACHP, FHW.A. or V.AOT as appropriate. If, after consullalioru agteement cannot 
he reached regarding any such prior review, any party may retpiesi protect review pursuant to Ihe 
priKoduies idenlilicd in 36CFR Pail ROOct soq. In such event, the terms of this .igreement shall 
be superseded b\' the provisions contained in 36 CFR Part 81)0 ct seq for that single undertaking. 

(H> Deleualion. Responsihihly for any findings regarding (i) determination lhal an 
undcilaking exists: (ii) the potential area of an undertaking'^ elTecI; (iii) the eligibility of 
archaeological or histone ptopcrlics lo Ihe National Regisicr of Histone Places wilhin the 
projcct-s area of cITccI; (iv) dclcmiinations of effect: (v) uMcrprelalion of tlie Secretary of the 
Intcrior>s Standards for Historic Preservation Prejeds: <vi) ccnfonnancc with Vennoni 
(iuidelines for .Archeological Studies of lt>8V, and any sucoesaors lo those guidelines: or (vii) 
applicabdity of Ihe Manual of .Aiwdlary Standaiih and liuideluies adopted puisuant to (liis P.A. 
idiall rest with V.AOI'^ .Archaeology Ofticer or Ihslonc Preservalion Offtcer. fhese 
resptmsibililies may not he delegated to project spon.sors. 
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(l> Intmvalive t*r»i«ranm l■nvuiHllll^d. To lacilHiilc hiKlonc jtx] aa'haeolugKal 
prcscr>'atiofi planning and actions, V.\OT will establish and psomolc progiessivc programs and 
activities of mutual interest to, and in consultation wilh, l-HW.V, SHPO. ACIIP, or other 
consulting parties. In its annual reports, VAOf will identify special needs dial should he 
addressed Ihrough such programs and activities and will prepare a plan and com eslimale to 
address those needs, (ixaraples of programs envisiiKied may inc lude: (i) analysis and synthesis 
of past ikita accumulated lluough VAUT'THWA pnifects; (ii) statewide thematK or otlwr 
surveys of historic properties, (iiit statew ide predsetive models: (iv) improved d.iu nunagemem 
and access; (v) develipmeni of historic contexts and preservation pnorilies; <vi) idenlilication 
and sun'cy of properties considered eligible Ibr the National Register of Historic Places: (vU) 
consultation witli Native American groups and (viii) preparation .uid implenieiilalion of rdevant 
preservation m managemenl plans; projeel inrormalion inlemel me. 

y, Ducunenlalliia. IXvcumenlalion assembled by the VAOT Archaeology OfTKcr. the 
VAU T Histone PreservalKSi OfOcei, dietr staff, or Iheir coitsuftanls, to suppiel any Section 1 06 
findings shall he consistent with ^6 t'hK KlXl.lt. t'opies of supporting diKumenlation shall he 
forwarded as generalcd lo SHPO to he made available for pubic impcclion and use Scoping 
repons, corridor studies, I:.Vs and EtS's. and allcmalivc alignnKnl stuihcs shall be included in 
live dociuneiilauiv. I'llW.y sliall ucuire diat VAOT prepaK* a plan lo address tlie followuig 
m(uirenienls, and Ihn plan will he ineluded m the Manual of Ancillary Standards and 
Ouidelines 

.A. fvDcs of IXeuineiilation . Tile diK'umenlation lequucd to support findings of effeel 
and digibiliry lo the National Register will be incorporalcd into a database system as desenbed 
in the Manual of .Ancillary Standards and Ouidelines A list of all FHWA undertakings reviewed 
each year under this agiceinciil will be included in a lepticl dial will be subnutled as pan of the 
annual review desenbed in Ssx-tion 2(F) herein A'AOT shall pnnide lo SHPO copies of all 
islenliticalion, evalualion, Irealment and data recovery repoits, survey forms, digital survey 
inforrmilion. and other relevant resourec infonmlion as they are generate. 

K tils Systems Procedures for incorporating pettmcnt documentation uilo (ilS sysletm 
w ill be developed os part of the Manual of ,VnciUaiy Standards and Ouidelines. and KHW.A and 
V.AOT will coordinate with SHPO to accomplish this oi^tivc. iTicsc procedures shall include 
die dcvclopmenl of an lusloric and arclleological resource lecoveiy database and statewide 
predKlivc model. SHIt), FHW,\, and V.AOf will dure leehnology and mfonnalion by 
providing mutual access lo site data, histone eonlexis. and any other inibntiation pertaining lo 
cultural resiHincc sensitivity aiulysis and'or site presbciion modeling . 

f. .Arehaeolouv Plaimins and Research. FIIW.A .ind V.Atil dull provide for 
archaeological plaiming and research that mcludes, hut is not limited to, appropriate care, access, 
and inicrprelation of data collections recovered from die above undcrtakmgs. FHWA and V.AOT, 
in consultalion wilh SHIt), will partner wiUi other orgara/alions who maintain or are responsible 
for Vem»m collections lo assess neeshs, idenliiy allemalive solutions, and implement the mo«l 
appropriate collections care, rescan; h, and interpretation program for Vermont. .Any 
archaeological research center shall meet the standards set forth by the US Department of the 
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Intennr in .16 ('KR 79. Arvhaeuli'gical n^tetiarvh pnonliec and a puMK ediKulitvi and ouHruadi 
plan will be included in the Manual of .Xncillary Siandur<band Guidelines. 

4. Ke<|uinmcnl« fur PndecI Ue\kH h> MIWA iiiiiJ V.M>|. For all FHWA 
umkrtakinyx revicw^rd puroianl U» Ihix PA, FHWA and VAlfl' 4uitl ohnen'e Che I'ulKminig 
rc^unemeflt$; 

A. Urtanmiation ol 1 liklalakine ami .^iiiegniail uf .Ana of PmaMial lilTo:!. (Jn behalf 
of Ihc fllWA. the VAOT ArchaeoJogy OlVicer .ind Historic Preservation onkcr shall Ibilow the 
prxediircs in J(5 <TR *0(1. J and *(KI,4 to (i) detemune whether pn^wsed projects, activities, or 
piugiams cunstituk- an uiidcitalung: and (ii) cslablisli die undcrtaking=s area of poicniial effocts. 

B. IdenlilVina llisinnc lYonerlies. Ihirsuanl to ,16 CHR ll(KI.4, the V.VJ'I .Archaeolog)' 
Officer and IhstorH' Ptesen'ation Oflicer dull idemify hisloric and archaeological propcrlics ihal 
nuy be afTocted by the undcnaking and gather suriicicnt infotmation to evaluate the eligibility of 
these ptupetlies for tlie Natiuiul Kegisier uf Hiaturie Places. InfumialK'n sluU be ublamed 
through cultural resuuive surveys or other appruprulc investigations. Idenlilicalion of histone 
and archaeological properties shall follow the Secretary of the Intenor's Standards and 
tiuideluies for .Vtciwulogy and IlistutK Pteservalioin (4S |-R 44716), applicable SIlPO 
guidelines , and ageiK-y pcograim lo ineel tile requiretiienU of Soclnn I IO(aK2) of NIIP.A. 

C Public Participation and Nolitication The V.\OT .Vchaeology Officer and Hisloric 
PreservalK'n Officer dull, through opportunities afforded by the VAOT projeel dcvelopmcni 
ptuccss, seek and cinsider the views of Ihe public in a manner lhal retleels Ihe nature and 
eomplesily of Ihe undertaking and Ms elTects on htslirie pri'perlies, Ihe likely iiMeresI of the 
pubiK in Ihe effects on hisiorK propenks. confidentiality concerns of private individuals and 
businesses, and the rclalionship of the Federal mvolvemcnt to the undertaking. V.\OT will use 
existing pnveduies to solicit public partKipaliim early m Ihe pTO|tx;l planning prts.-ess and 
coRstslenI with 36 (T-R Part *00,3, 

11 Kv'aluating Historic and .krclueological Sigiuticancc. For any undeitakuig that nuy 
alTecI properties lhal have not been previoiHly evaluated for eligihilily lo Ihe Naliirul Register 
of HistotK Places, the V.\OT .Vrchaeology Ollieer and Hisloric Prescrvalion Olficer shall apply 
the National Register Criteria (36 CFR 60,4). and dull make an approprute finding regarding 
eligibility pursuant to 36 CFR 8UU,4(c). VAOT slull notify FTIW.\ and any interested person 
lhal this finding has been made and shall provide copies lo SHIf) of adequate div-umeiMalum lo 
support that Finding for inspection by the puMic 

Ihior lo any Finding of eligibility or nonsriigihilily, V.MJI' may consult with SIlPO 
regarding applicaliivi of the cniena contained in 36 CFR 60.4. Copies of these findings with 
suppoiling doaimenlation dull be forwarded as they are generated lo SHPO for ihcir records, 

E Findinc of No Hiiiotic Ptunerliea .tiffeclcj. If V.\OT finds that eiUiei theie are no 
histoiK properties present or there are hisiorK prnperlics present but the umkrtaking will have 
no efliart ivi them as defined in .36 CTR P.iit R0(),|6<i). the V.XOT .Xrchacology Officei and 
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Histiinc (‘renmaliim OITicer shiill make a I'ormal finilinii uf Ne llisInnL' IViiKTlies Affocled. 
Prior lo any such finding. VAOT may commit with SHPO regarding application of the criteria. 
V.AOT sliall notily' l-'KW.V and any interested person that this finding of No Historic Properties 
.Affected has hum made and idull forward copies of adequate documentation as set forth in .f6 
OK Part fKKI.I Kd) to support that finding to SHPO for inspectum hy the public. No fuilher 
review under Section KKI is resfiired for a finding of No Historic Properties .Affected unless 
suppiementary leview puisuant to Section 5 heicin, is requested. 

F I'indinu of No .Adverse Fllect , For any undertaking that includes, within Ihc area of 
potential elTecis. listed or eligibk ptoperlies that will not be adversely allinrtcd by Ihc 
undertaking, as dclined by the t'rileiia of .Adverse Effect set forth in 36 CFK 8UU.5<a), Ihc 
A'.ACxr .Archaeology OITkit and Historic Preservation Oflicer diall make a formal finding of no 
adverse cflecl and specily those conditions, if any, that shall be imposed lo secure that liiKhng. 
FHW.A and V.AOT slull ensure that spocifred conditions are met. V.AOT shall notify FIIW.A and 
any inictusled puison that this finding of no adverse effect has been made and sluU forward 
copws of ailcquale documentation to support that finding In SHPO for inspcclion hy the public. 
No further review under Sccliin 106 is required for a finding of no adverse cITorl unkss 
supplementary review pursuant to Section 5. herein, is requested. 

Prior to any finding of no adverse elTccl. VAOT may coiisuit wiUi SHPO regareluig 
applicalion of the criteria. Copies of these findings of no adverse elTeet with supporting 
donimenlalion shall be forwarded lo SHPO as avails Me for their records. 

U I'iiklines of .Adverse Elfecl . For any undertaking that includes, wilhm the area of 
potential cITccIs, listed or eligible properties fill will or may he adverse!)' alfbclcd by Ihc 
undertaking, as dclined by Ihc Criteria of .Adverse FITect set lorth m 36 CFR Rno,.S(a), the 
V.AOT -Archaeology Ofneer and Historic Pieservaiion Oflicei shall mike a fomial tuuluig of 
adverse effect. When a finding of adverse effoel has been made, V.ACfT shall, al a minimum, 
evaluate in omsultalion wilh consulting parties allemalives to Ihe pmiect that would avmd any 
advene elTcci and documcnl ilicm in the project files. If no such alternatives exist, V.AOT slull 
undertake all possible steps to nunimue or mitigate the advene effect, taking into account ilic 
rcspiiremcnls of Ihe .Seereiaiy of the lnlen«i=s Standards for llislorK Preservation Pnnecis; Ihe 
A'ermonl (iuidelmes li* .Archeological Studies of 19X4 and tis suhsequeni revisions, together 
with the Manual of .Ancillary Standards .ind (iuidelincs adopted pnmiant lo this P..\ 

1 1 1 .Adverse liffocl - SlanJatd MiUioIkhi Measures .Applicable. Prior lo any fuiding of 
adverse elTeel, V.AOT may exmsutl with SHPO regarding appiKalion of Ihe crileria and 
appreipnalcncss of utiliring the Standard Mitigation Measures sel forth in the Manual of 
•AiKiliar)' Standards and OuidcliiKS. If A'.AOT makes a delcrminatH<n regarding applicabilil)' of 
Ihe Slandard Mitigation Measures, those measures shall he incorporated into a formal wnltm 
finding of adverse effect. V.AOT diall mUify FHW.A, SHPO, conculling parties and inlerested 
memben of Ihc public that this finding of adverse cnbcl has hem made and shall forward copies 
of adequate documcntalion to support that finding to SHPO for inspection by the puMic. No 
furtlier review under Section 1 06 is requiied fur a finduig of adv erse effect unless supplementary 
revKw pursuant lo Section 5, herein, is roquertod 
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l2t AJvctw Eflfecl • MemotanAiiti «»l Agretmtnt (MOA) 1 1 VAOI iletmninus llul the 
Standaid Miti^tion Measures are not applicabte. VAOT will consult with SHPO, FIOV'A. and 
oonsultirif parties on the special provisions adopted to avoid, minimue. or mitigate the adverse 
elTect, and draft an MOA to reileel the agreement lliis MOA, together with copses of the 
(hvumentalion necessary to support the finding of adierse etfect, will he lorwun.led to SIII’O 
and KI IWA wherein they will, within 30 days, either sign the agreenKnt or initiate csxisultation with 
the Council. Copies of Uie MO.\ and lindutgs of adverse effect witli supporting liocunientition sliall 
be forwarded to die Ccaincil. and SHPO as generated fur tlieir records and utspectiisi by tlu; public. 

i3i .Vdiemc lillixl - Snorial ReouirenKrts lor Pnacclimi NalMHinl HgtivK I andmaiks 
If V.\OT deierniines that an umlcrlaking nay adversely alTect a Natiuiial Historic landnurk. V-WT 
diall tajijesl Ihe SHIf), the Council and Ihe Secretary of Ihe Inlenorlo participale in consutlalion to 
resolve any adverse cffccls, as iwitlined in .Vi (TO ROO 1 0. 

11. Kmerecnev Situations. This dtcuniciU prescribes review processes fur Iwo classes of 
emergency situalions. I he tirsl class exists when (1> ihe undertakings arc openilHins llul are 
responding to a diseder or emergency declared by Ihe PresidenI or governor, or that are re<^inding 
to immediate threats to life or property, or (2) that are respimding to immediale threats to life or 
property that arc declared emergencies by tiK- Secretary of TianiportgH« ui coitailtaliiai wUli the 
V.V>'I Hvaivie IVeservalion and .Vchwidogy (HTicers iv, if mivailahle, ih; SIII’O and (.3) 
corrective meantres are initialed within .30 days after the disaster or emergency has been lormally 
docLued. Keviews in these emergency satuatK«is slull utiliA: the review pnvess described in Section 
4, but with a shortened binclrame for purlicipatiun by the SIIPU, consulUiig parties, and die general 
public as time pcimits. Wniten notilicalion of the emergency action being civisidered dull be 
provided to the SHPO, the legislahve body of ihe Municipalily and Ihe Mumcipal Planning 
Comniissiiit ITic notice slull be cksarly and pimuncntly maiicd as an emergency noUricubon. and 
dull include a hnef descnplion of Ihe significanee of ihe lesouives involved, Ihe nalure and 
anlKipalod elTeel of the emergency aclion on the resisinxM s), and the anlicqsiled lirrK'franie available 
for comment. Nolificalion nuy be similarly provided to the general public in a box ad in a lurwspapcr 
of gcnenil circulation in the area. V.\OT is cneoevaged to also communicate with consulting pulics 
by tele{4K«ie 

The socivid ckiis of emergencies m delinod by Immediate rescue and silvage operations 
conducted to preserve life or prsipcrty such as necessitated by' natural disaster or other calastropiiK 
cvcig. arc exempi from die pruviswos of Section 1 U6 and Ihis Piogranunatic .\givcmcnl. 

I. Discovery If pteviosBiy unidcMilicd aichoeo logical or histone sites are dtscoiered after 
V .\OT lus compicled its review under this programnulk agroemcm. that portion of die project will 
stop ininicskiU.’ly. TIk- residenl engineer will imnieijiately coiKaci die SIII’O. No furllK’r 
coitaruclion will proceed until the luquitvnwntx of TbCPK KIN). 1 3 hate been sali.sfwd. KHW.3 and 
VAOT will coreult with SHPO to record, dociimcnl and evaluate Naliorul Regtster ehgibdity of the 
site and the project's cilfcet on Ihe site, and to design a plan for avoiding or mitigating adeerse eflbcts 
in a potenlially eligible sale. 

J. Trcatmcnl of llunun Rcimiiis. In accordance with state laws Hut protect unmarked 
burials, if previously umdeniined Native .American remains are dtscovered during constnKtioa that 
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piirluin will »l«f> immedialdy. Ihe Kiminii uill he rei^ieeltully cnwml ova and ihe 

project engineer will inmedulely consull with l-KW.V VAOT's arcliaeoiogtn, and SI IPO. \ 
Ircatmenl and rebunal plan will he developed hy FllVi’A. VAOT, and SHPO in ccetsultation with 
appropnale Native .Xmencans. h i I WA and VAO'I will enwin; that the tiealmonl and lehunal plan la 
fully implcmenled. Avvadanue and preservaiiin m place e< the prel'erml option for treating huinin 
renuiiM. 


5. Suppleroemary Hvvirw Tlus Ptogranniatic Agieemcnt ia intended to provide for 
complete, thorough, and atreamlined review of VAOI' Irareipoitalion preiecta. It iii agreed that 
the Ibfinal wppkfnenUirv’ review procem desenhed below is intended for rise in ciivtimslances of 
significani disagieetnento nly. For the purposes of informal consultation, the SIlPO may at his or 
lier discretion, consult via tdepbone. nicnio. or in a iiv'cting wilh the V.\OT‘s liistoric and 
arehseological prewrvalion staff. 

If, for any undertaking, fonnsl written comment or fonnal wiritten ohjection. so titled, is 
made w iltun 30 days by HIW.V V.\OT, SIIPO. Uie C ouiKil. or any consulting paity, to any 
findings made hy either the .krchaeology OtTiceT or Histone Preservation Officer regarding: (i) 
determination that <in iindetlaking exists: (ii) (he potential area of an undettaking's cflect; (iii) the 
eligibility of arcliaeologK'al oi historic propeities to Uw State or National Register of Historic 
Places within the piujed .viea of effect; (iv) determinatiisis of elTccI: (v) interpielation of the 
Secretary of the Inlenohs Standards for Histone Pteservation Projects; <vi) conldrnunce wilh 
Vermonl Guidelines for .Xrcheological Studies of 19R9, and any successors to those guidelines; 
(vii> appUcabilily of the Manual of .Ancillary Staiukuds and Guidelines adopted pursuant to this 
P.A; (VIII) the appropnalcness of the Standard Miligalion Mea.suivs, the Archaeology OlTwer or 
Histone I’reservalion Officer shall con.sull, as appropriate, with SHPO, .At'HP, I'HW.A, or 
V.\OT. If, after consultation, agreement on Federal undertakings cannot he reached regarding 
any such findings, any party may rcvgiesl the project be reviewed pursuant to the procedures 
identified in 36 GFK Part MKI et seq. In such event, the terms of this agreement shall he 
superseded by the provisions eonUuned in 36 (TR Part Rnn cl seq for that single undertaking 
only. 


6. Dispute Kvsolulion. .Should any parly to this agreement object wilhin 30 days to any 
actions proposed pursuant to this agreetneni not covered by Section 5 (Supplementary Rcvkw), 
FHW.V V.AOT, SHPO, and the objecting parly shall consult to resolve the objection. If the 
objection cannot be resolved. FHW.\ and V.'AUT sitill respiesl conimem from the f'ouncil 
pursuant to 36 CFR Kl)l).6|h>. .Any (\aincil cimmeni provided in response to such a request will 
he taken into account by t'HW.A and V.AOT in accordaiKC with 36 CFR fl00.6(c)(2) with 
reference only to the subject of the dispute. The responsibility of V.AOT. FHW.A, and SHPO to 
carry out all aclions under Uus agrccmenl, other than those that are the subject of the dispute, will 
remain uncTianged. 
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7. Amcadmvnt. .Any pmily to thit .ngrvtrmenl may rui|iM;Kt that it ht: amendiMl, wlwrcupon 
the panics will consult in accordance with 36 CFR 800.14 to consider sudi amendment. The 
respoRsibiijiy of VAOT. FHWA. and SHPO to carry out all aclions under this agreemenU other 
than Huhpjct to the amendment, will remain urichainged. 

8. Right lei rcmiButc. .\ny parly to this PA nvay termuutc it by providing thirty (30) 
days written iKHice to the eHlier parties, provided that Ute parties will consult duruig the perkH) 
befviie termination to seek ugjvemeiU on aniendmeius or «.iU)er action that w^Kild avoid 
Icrminatmn. In the 0 %^! ot terminatim. the FHWA shall ctimply with 36 ('FR 8(Xt with regard 
to the individual iindcriakings covered by thts PA. 

9 Dunilk^n. Ihis l^rogrammatic Agreement will be in elYect for three years from the date 
of execution, with renewal upon agreement by all parties 


Fxecutiofi and implemenLatitm of this PA evidences that the FHWA has sati-slied its 
Soctii.in 106 respcinsibilities for all individual undertakings of the Federal-aid Highway Program 
in Vermont. 


ITivision .\<kninisirntor. Federal 
Highway .Administration 

date 

lixeculivc Director. Advwory 
Council on Historic Prescrvatitei 

date 

Vermont Slate Historic 
l^servation OlTicer 

date 

Secretary, Vermont .Agency 
of 1 ransportatum 

date 
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APPKNDIX A 


MANUAI. OP ANCII.I.AKY STANDARDS ANDCRJIDI.I [NKS 
Outline of TifHCii 


1 . Applicability and Scope 

(A) Applicability 

(B) Scope 

2 . Ucncral RcquircincnU 

< A) I'itiployment of Qtialilied PerMmnel 

(B> Manual of Ancillary Standards and Guidelines 

(C) Coordination of Project Resieu .\mon^ VAOT Divisions 

(D) liducation 
<E) Traimnjt 

(F) .Annual Evaluation 

(G) Transition 
(II) IXlcgatioii 

<l) Innovative l’rxisrani!( I'nvixioned 

3. DocuincntatKui 

t.A) Types of IXicunieniation 
<B) GIS Systems 

(C) .\rchacc>lo^’ Planiunji and Research 

4. Rei|uiivmenls lie l*ro|c!cl Review by EHWA and VA(xr 

( A ) I Xelemiination of I Inderlakinit and .Axiaexsnienl of Area of Potential Hflect 
tB) Identify ing Histone Properties 

(C) Public I^icipation and notification 

(D) Pvalualirtg lli-Koncal and Aadiaevdogical .Significance 

(E) Finding ofNo Historic Properties Allcctcd 

(F) Finding of No .Adverse Effocl 

(G) Finduig of .Adverse E.riecl 

(.3) .Adverse Effect • Standard Mitigation Mea.surus .Applicable 
(2) .Adverse Elibcl - Memorandum of .Agreement 
(5) .Adverse EITect - Special Requirements for Protecting 
National Histone l.andinarks 


(H) limergency Situations 

(I) Discovery 

fj) Treatment of Human Remains 


5. Supplementary Review 



6. DLs{Hile Rfsolunon 

7. Amendment 

H. Kiglti to Temtiiiiiie 

9. DunilKW 

10. Appendices 

(A) Manual of Ancillar>' Standards and (midclincs. Outline of Topics 

|B) Review of AOT Undertakings under Vermont Slate Ijw 

<C) Kxempt Activities 

<D| Statewide I’rogramntaiic Agreements 
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APPKNDIX B 

Krtirw iif VAin |ln(U'rlMkin|'<> andrr Vrrm<inl Simr l.itw 


1 


1 . tNTRODUCTION TO SI A IT-: Rl-A lllW PRfK'liDimKS. In addition lo Section 
106 nrview of VAOT projects, state law requites that state undertakings be reviewed 
utkkr 22 V.S.A. 14. the Vermont Historic Preservation Act, and in some cases, utukr 10 
V.S.A. IM. Act 2M). the State's land u<« permit law. VAOT undertakings tltat cvKiiply 
with the review requirements of Section jti6 or Act 25ii sitall be considered to be in 
compliance with the requirements of 22 V.S.A. 14. Compliance with 22 V.S.A.I4. 
however, generally docs not satisfy the review requirements of Section 106 or Act 250. 

A. 22 V S.A. 14 In those circufn.stances where there Ls no federal or Act 250 
involvement in an AOT undertaking, tite Vermvmt Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation (VACHP) delegates to the VAOT and VAOT’s qualified historic and 
archaeological pfeservalmn prxitcssionals the respimsibiliiy lo identify potentially 
sigiiiricani resources, to evaluate project impacts, and to develop mitigation measures that 
avoid IT minimise adverse iropacLs, as outlined in die Division's rules for Stale 
undertakings. For undertakings that do not result in an adverse efl'eci, AOT shall provide 
a copy of ilie determinaiioits to the VACHP. Pvir undertakings that may have an impact 
on a listed or eligible State or National Register resvmrce, VAOT shall consult with the 
VACHP as outlined in the mles. 

II 10 V.S.A. 151. Act 251) . VAOT shall identi^' the applicability of Act 250 to 
VAOT projects early in the planning process. For undertakings that require an Act 2511 
pcnnil, the VACHP delegates lo the VAOT and VAOTs qualified hi.storic and 
archaeological preservation professionals iIk* responsibility to identify potentially 
significant resources, and the Vermont Division fur Historic Preservation delegates the 
responsibility lo evaluate project impacts and to develop mitigation measures that avoid, 
miniml/e, or mitigate impacts, as outlined in the Division's rules for stale undertakings. 

<l) FinJiniiofNu l■ffect . For any undertaking that does nut include a listed or 
eligible Stale or National Kegtster resource within the area of piHcntial eflects, or 
allemattvely includes listed ur eligible properties that will not be affected by the 
undcitaking the VAOT Archaeology Oflloer and Historic Preservation Officer shall 
make a formal linding of no cITcci. VAOT shall forward copies of this finding lo the 
DLstrict Knvironmcnial Commisvion and the SHPO and these cotiunenLs shall serve as the 
SHI*0's commenis on the project for Criterion S and other applicable criteria. No furtlter 
review by AOT under Act 250 is required. 

<2) Finding of No Adverse Ffl’eci . For any undertaking that includes, within 
the area of potential effects, a listed or eligible Slate or National Register resource that 
will not be adversely afTcctcd by the undenaking as dclincd in the Division's rules, the 
VAOT Archaeology OlTker and llistork Preservation Officer shall make a form.il 
linding of no adverse elieci and specify those condiiions. if any, ihai slttill be imposed lo 
secure that finding. VAOT shall forward copies of this findmg to the Disirict 
Fnvironmental Commission and the SHPO and these comments shall serve as ihe 
SHPO's comments on the project for Criterion S and oihcr ^plicabk crilctia. No further 
review hy AOT under Act 250 is required. 


tiUU 
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< J) Findiim of Adverse Kfltct. Prior lo any finiiin)! of adverse efleel, VAOT 
may coasuli with SllPf) rejtarding application of the criteria of adverse effect in the 
Division's rules For undertakinjet that may liave an adverse effecr on a listed or eli|tible 
Slate or National Ke^ister resvHiree. VAUT shall consull with the SIIPO. and prepare for 
the SI IPO's concurrence a recommendation for mitipation measures that would avoid an 
undue adverse enbcl. The nxommcndalioa with the SI IPO's concurrence, shall be 
submitted to the District Commission and shall serve as the Division's comments on the 
project for Criterion X and other applicable criteria. If the SIIPO does not concur, either 
in tite astessmeni of undue adverse eneet or in proposed miiijuiiion measures, tlte SHPO 
may i$.sue his or her own comments to the District Commission 


2. PUBl.lC NOTinCATION. VAOT shall also be responsible for notifying towns 
or municipalities when a properly is being evaluated for die SRIitR as required by Title 
22 , Vermont Statutes Arutoiaied, Section 72}( 1 1 ) and related policies Such iiotiltcaiion 
shall be incorporated into existing VAOf procedures as appropriate. VAO'I and SIIPO 
will cvKirdinale any requesled public hearings requested pursuant to that act. 


Vermont Advisory Council for dale 
I lisloric Preservation 


Vermont Slate Historic dale 

Preservation Officer 


Secretary. Veraioni Agency date 

of Transporlalion 


I MO 
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APPKNOIXr 
(ArmpI Aclivilin 


ROADWAY 

1. Kclubiliution of existing pavtmieiii and'Vw applicaiinn of new pavemeni onexisiing 
travel lanes and existing paved shoulders with shoulder hacking 

2. Sub -base ittprovemenl limited to the depth of the existing sub-Wse. for drainage 
purposes. 

3. Routine pavement maintenance such as crack lilling. 

4. Routine sign maintenance, such as in-kind replacement of damaged or down signs, 
and in-kind replacement of signs, guardrails, lights, signals, curK sidewalks, 
shoulder hacking, and pavement markings at their existing locations. I-or projects not 
located in historic distnets. minor modifications in sire, locutions, content, and 
material composition of these fcaluns arc permitted and do not require review. 

5. Interstate projects involving: (I) installation of guardrails to replace existing 
guardrails; (2> inslallalioti of new guardrails on existing shoulders; and (3) 
maintenance projects, iiK'luding coitstmciion of cros>-viver$, on previously disturbed 
median strips. 

6. Converting existing dmp inlets to traversable designs. 

7. Safely end treatments (standard flares) for guardrails. 

h. Installation of new guardrail on existing shoulders outside historic districts. 

9. ln.stallauon of rumble strips on existing pavement. 


( UI VI R ISANI)I)I ICIlINCi 

I In kind replacement of 4)!' or smaller culverts not filfy years old, provided 
replacetnem is cttafined to existing hxiatioas. In-kind replacement shall mean 
construction ofa new facility substantially the same in materials and sIm. 

2. In kind replacement uf 49” or larger culverts nut fifty years old. provided leplaccment 
is confined to existing locations, no Icmpordry bridge or culvert is required, and no 
approach work is undertaken. In-kind replacement shall mean construction ofa new 
facility substantially the same in maicrials and size and in footprint. 

3. Reesiablislimetu of existing ditches to original width. 


HRJlXilS 

1 . Washing, cleaning, and regular maintenance. 

2. In-kind repairs to ahulmcnls where no excavation is propitsed. 

3 for bridges that are not fifty yetirs old, rehabilitation of existing pavement and'or 
application of new pavement on bridge decks, replacement of membranes, and 
replacement of expaasion J oints, and teplaeement'repair of railings where bridge is 
located outside a historic district. 

AIRPORTS 

12AJU 
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I Rcpav init of existing runways. 

Z Kepairing existing less titan 5t) year old safety compttrtents including beacons on 
airport property as long as no new access is required. 

3. In kind replacement or repair of existing beacons less than 5U years old mrt on airport 
property as long as no new access is required. 

4. fkneral maintenance of existing airport facilities. 


KAII kOADS 

I Installaimn of new KK signals and replacement'repatr of existing less than 30 year 

oldRR safety components. 

Z Resurfacing on railroad crossings. 

3. In-kind replacement of existing bitIt connected RR tracks and wood ties. 


I■:MIAN(•HMKN^S 
I Installation of Bike Racks 

1 Maintenance and minor improvements to existing I'ark and Rides, except lighting, 
wheiv ikt excavation will lake place 

3. Modification to concrete sidewalks and curb ramps to satisfy the Americans with 
Disabilities Act. 


CTIUTIKS 

1 . Keplacingi'repairing existing underground utilities in kind and within existing footpruil. 

2. Replacement and relocation of c.xisting utility poles between edge of sidewalk and 
road. 


I’RCX I DLIRAI 

I . Minor changes to previously permitted projects where those changes fall under the 
exempt activity category as described in this appendix. 


124)0 
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APPKNDIX I) 

KtislincS Itiirwidr Proerammiilic Agreements 


1. Paving and Mimir Iligtiuay I’rojcci I’rogiammaiic Agreetnem. executed Februarv 1. 
1W6 

Prograinnulie Agreeineiii ainmig ihe Federal lligli»ay Adiniinsiriiiiiin. (he V'crnuHii 
Agency ul I nuu^xiriaiion. tlw VemuKU Stale HisKitk lYeservaliun Ollker. and tlie 
Advismy Council on Histone I’reservalion regarding Paving and Minor Highway 
Projects. 


2 Histone Hndge l*r»i!ranmialK Agmemenl. executed July 7. IWX 

I’rogrammaiic Agreement among the Fedenil Highway Administration, the Advisory 
Council on Historic Prcscrvaiiocu the Vennont Agency of Transpiination. the Vernkwt 
Agency of Natural Resources, and the Vcmioni Agency of C<>nunerec and Community 
I ievelopnveni regarding iinpleincntaiion ofa program involving historic bridges 
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Statement of Hal Kassoff, Vice President, Parsons Brinckeehoff, on Behalf 
OF THE American Council of Engineering Companies 

Good morning. My name is Hal Kassoff. I am Vice President with the consulting 
engineering firm of Parsons Brinckerhoff. I am representing the 5,800 member firms 
of the American Council of Engineering Companies, where I chair the Transpor- 
tation Committee’s Subcommittee on Environmental Streamlining. I am also co- 
chair of the Planning and Environmental Working Group for the American Road 
and Transportation Builders Association’s TEA-2 Reauthorization Task Force. 
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Expediting project delivery is one of the premier issues for members of the trans- 
portation community. And those who are experienced in delivering surface transpor- 
tation projects will agree that the most difficult and time consuming challenge in- 
volves coping with what has become an overly arduous and time consuming environ- 
mental review process. 

Recently, those who oppose streamlining the transportation project environmental 
review and approval process have begun to argue that the process is not a signifi- 
cant cause of project delay — that funding constraints and mismanagement are the 
real problems. These arguments are a distortion of the reality that I have known 
for 18 years as planning director and then Administrator for the Maryland State 
Highway Administration, and for the past 5 years working on a national basis with 
Parsons Brinckerhoff. Environmental groups have, on occasion, candidly acknowl- 
edged that using the current process to delay projects that they oppose is key to 
meeting their objectives. 

In his testimony before this committee on April 29, 1999, Mr. Roy Kienitz, the 
then Executive Director of the Surface Transportation Policy Project said: 

“In the struggle between the proponents and opponents of a controversial project, 
the best an opponent can hope for is to delay things until the proponents change 
their minds or tire of the fight. It is the only option they have, and so they use 
it.” 

Mr. Kienitz went on to offer: 

“We think of the projects that navigate the Federal approval process as falling into 
two natural categories: first, those on which a consensus has been reached locally, 
and second, those where strong disagreement still exists . . . We believe that Fed- 
eral process reforms can be most effective in addressing the treatment of projects 
in the first category. There is no good reason for Federal approval to take years 
if there are no major disagreements over the project being proposed. These delays 
are the most needless of all, and are the easiest ones to attack.” 

Mr. Chairman, this is a refreshing observation by Mr. Kienitz that underscores 
the fact that the process needs to be fixed. 

A recent study by FHWA has confirmed that the time required to process environ- 
mental documents for large projects has more than doubled over the past 20 to 30 
years. According to this report, in the 1970’s the average time for completion of en- 
vironmental impact statements was 2.2 years. This time period doubled to 4.4 years 
in the 1980’s and grew further to an average of 5.0 years in the 1990’s. Also of inter- 
est is that the average time grew by nearly 2 years when section 404 wetland per- 
mit issues come into play and the same occurred when section 4(f) historic preserva- 
tion or parkland avoidance issues are involved. 

And another recent study under the National Cooperative Highway Research Pro- 
gram (NCHRP) reported on a survey of more than 30 States who described their 
experiences with delays in satisfying environmental requirements for small, simple 
projects as well. According to this report, 63 percent of all DOTs responding to the 
survey reported experiencing environmental processing delays with preparation of 
categorical exclusions (CEs), and 81 percent reported similar delays involving envi- 
ronmental assessments (EAs). These delays triple average environmental review 
times from about 8 months to just under 2 years for CEs, and more than double 
these time periods from under 1.5 years to about 3.5 years for EAs. 

Some DOTs have extended their schedules to reflect these extremely long dura- 
tions — which can then give the misimpression that the environmental process is not 
taking an inordinately lengthy period of time. Other DOTs will simply not allocate 
funds to projects until environmental requirements have been met in order to avoid 
tying up and then delaying the utilization of critically important financial resources. 
In an ironic twist of reality, environmental activists can then claim that such 
projects are being delayed not by environmental requirements but by funding con- 
straints, when in fact the opposite is often the case. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, needless delay to transportation 
projects caused by environmental processing is widespread, and the opportunity is 
at hand to take positive action. Section 1309 of TEA-21 attempted to address the 
problem by calling upon the U.S. DOT and environmental resource agencies to coop- 
eratively implement streamlined procedures, including concurrent processing, adher- 
ence to deadlines and dispute resolution. The goal was to expedite project delivery 
by eliminating unnecessary delays and requiring timely resolution of conflicts with- 
out diminishing environmental protections. 

The last point — “without diminishing environmental protections” — is critically im- 
portant. Ten national environmental organizations recently joined in releasing a 
one-page document titled “Expediting Project Delivery Without Sacrificing Environ- 
mental Protection.” And while exception could be taken with a number of specific 
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points in the paper, the overall title is on the mark. In fact, we are not aware of 
anyone in the transportation community who would argue that environmental pro- 
tection should be sacrificed in order to expedite the project delivery process. This 
issue is not about weakening environmental protection. The issue is about imple- 
menting an improved process that expedites project delivery without sacrificing en- 
vironmental protection. 

There are some environmental groups who are interested in continuing a process 
that facilitates delay, or can be manipulated or challenged to cause delay, of project 
decisions with which they disagree. Those of us involved in delivering transportation 
project decisions are interested in a process that allows full public participation and 
ensures that only environmentally sound projects that meet the public and business 
demand for safe and efficient travel move forward. We also want a process, however, 
that is fair, certain, and comes to closure in what most people would consider a rea- 
sonable amount of time. 

We believe that Section 1309 needs a legislative “booster shot” in the form of a 
carefully balanced approach that reflects three basic components: 

(1) clarify expectations of both transportation and environmental agencies, 

(2) transform specific processes, and 

(3) hold both transportation and environmental agencies accountable for achieving 
positive results. 

(1) Clarify Expectations 

Congress should clearly define its expectations for expediting project delivery by 
articulating in clear and unmistakable language a balanced array of basic policy 
principles. Such clearly defined expectations will be of great value in guiding the 
actions of participants in the process. Attached to this testimony is a draft of 20 
such principles — 10 that would apply to transportation agencies and 10 to environ- 
mental resource agencies. Taking just a few as examples, transportation agencies 
would be expected to advance projects that reflect environmental sensitivity as a 
priority. This will help lend substance and meaning to the philosophy of environ- 
mental stewardship which AASHTO and FHWA have been articulating and prac- 
ticing. At the same time, environmental agencies would be expected to recognize the 
economic, safety/health and mobility needs for transportation projects, and offer con- 
structive and problem solving ideas that respect their basic purpose. Environmental 
staffs would work with transportation agencies in a search for win/win outcomes. 

To fully appreciate how far the transportation community has come with respect 
to environmental stewardship, I commend to you the definition and goals as pre- 
sented by AASHTO in its Transportation Environmental Stewardship Program, 
which is also attached. One of the key points that AASHTO makes is that environ- 
mental stewardship is a voluntary commitment to go beyond the minimums re- 
quired by law. It can only succeed if States embrace the concept in their own unique 
ways. It cannot be standardized, nor can it be embodied in a new set of require- 
ments, without defeating the whole purpose of inducing a culture change that en- 
courages going beyond bare minimums. 

(2) Transform Processes 

Mr. Chairman, transformations of certain processes are essential if significant im- 
provements in expediting project delivery are to be achieved. Legislation is needed 
to ensure that these changes occur. They include the following: 

• US DOT Lead Agency Responsibilities: The US DOT must play a stronger lead 
agency role in advancing process improvements and in advocating responsible trans- 
portation projects. This can be achieved legislatively by clarifying DOT responsibil- 
ities in defining the purpose and need for transportation projects, in determining 
the legitimate range of transportation alternatives to be considered, in approving 
transportation related technical methodologies, in establishing and enforcing reason- 
able project schedules, including review and comment periods, and in orchestrating 
the involvement of appropriate agencies. 

• Streamlined Planning and Environmental Regulations: The US DOT should be 
directed to transform its planning and environmental regulatory approach from an 
overly complex and prescriptive framework to a more concise, flexible, performance- 
based combination of rulemaking and guidance that focuses on outcomes. Opportu- 
nities to integrate planning and environmental requirements should be offered, but 
not prescribed, and should be predicated on the notion that guidance derived from 
duly certified and valid long range transportation planning processes bearing upon 
such issues as transportation corridor purpose and need, mode selection, and range 
of alternatives will be acknowledged and have standing in subsequent environ- 
mental stages. Duplicative corridor studies that have no standing under NEPA 
should clearly be eliminated as a requirement. 
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• Section 4(f) Reform : Legislation is needed in addition to administrative actions 
that US DOT might advance to address Section 4(f) problems that have become a 
major source of delay. The needed reforms include: 

• Section 4(f) Finding of No Significant Impact (FONSI) designation to streamline 
those actions where impacts to 4(f) resources are determined to be insignificant 

• Integration of 4(f) alternatives as part of the NEPA process 

• Review of “feasibility” and “prudence” in a manner that permits weighing the 
balance and proportionality of diverse impacts 

• Satisfactory completion of the Section 106 Historic Preservation process for his- 
toric properties should suffice for 4(f) 

• Exclude 4(f) applicability to private properties unless they are National Historic 
Landmarks or fall under some form of legal protective covenant 

• Exclude the consideration of Interstate highways themselves as being historic 
and falling under Section 4(f) and 106 requirements 

• Decision/dispute Resolution Process: US DOT should be expected to implement 
a simplified, responsive and effective decision and dispute resolution process to be 
invoked at the request of a Governor and led by the Secretary or his designee. 

• Time Limits to Legal Challenges: A reasonable time limit should apply to the 
filing of legal actions that challenge the environmental process (90 days seems rea- 
sonable). 

• Delegation of Authority: US DOT and Eederal environmental resource agencies 
should be required to implement programs to delegate authority to willing and able 
State counterpart agencies for EA/EONSI and Categorical Exclusion projects, using 
a post-audit quality assurance process to ensure adherence to Federal requirements. 
Environmental agencies should conserve their limited resources to focus attention 
upon the relatively small number of projects that involve significant environmental 
issues. Various models exist for implementing the delegation process, such as Sec- 
tion 404 wetland permitting in New Jersey and Michigan, and Sectionl06 historic 
preservation procedures in Vermont. These have been described in a recently com- 
pleted AASHTO requested study funded under the NCHRP. 

(3) Hold Agencies Accountable 

• Annual Report: Congress should require annual reports on the progress that 
is being made to achieve a streamlined environmental review and approval process 
that does not weaken environmental protections. The report should include discus- 
sion of process changes and results. Results should be measured in two ways. 

• Milestone Durations: Similar to the recent report by FHWA on the time required 
to process EIS’s over the past 3 decades, a monitoring and reporting framework 
should be established to determine trends for time required in achieving key mile- 
stones, classified by type of project and type of environmental document 

• Interagency Cooperation: Building upon a prototype process being developed by 
the Gallup Organization under contract to FHWA, a peer review “report card” 
should be implemented to gauge the degree to which congressionally endorsed ex- 
pectations are, in fact, being fulfilled by individual transportation and environ- 
mental agencies. If done well, this approach can foster working relationships in 
which environmental stewardship as well as environmental streamlining will 
flourish. 

• Project Reports: Reports on a project basis should be filed by US DOT with 
Congress when certain milestone criteria have not been achieved (by a wide margin) 
and also in connection with designated transportation projects of national signifi- 
cance. 

Mr. Chairman, the need for fixing the environmental review and approval process 
is real. The problem has been building for decades. Solutions are needed now, or 
urgently needed projects will continue to be bogged down. The result will be lives 
lost, a weakened economy, less time with our families, fuel wasted, expensive and 
undependable delivery of freight, and increased air pollution. 

On behalf of the transportation community we would urge the committee to sup- 
port legislation that will address the problem in a meaningful and effective way. We 
believe that the objective articulated by the environmental community to “expedite 
project delivery without sacrificing environmental projection” is both laudable and 
achievable — but it will require a 3-pronged legislative approach that clarifies expec- 
tations, transforms processes, and holds agencies accountable to achieve success. 
Thank you for the opportunity to testify. 
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ATTACHMENTS 

Expectations of Transportation Agencies in Expediting Project Delivery 

• Advance reasonable projects that reflect environmental sensitivity 

• Ensure that the purpose and need are well established and compelling 

• Consider alternatives that reflect environmental concerns 

• Treat environmental concerns on a par with transportation issues 

• Foster an open and interactive project development process 

• Encourage early involvement by environmental resource agencies 

• Keep unavoidable environmental impacts to a bare minimum 

• Develop context sensitive solutions with environmental agency as well as pub- 
lic involvement 

• Provide effective mitigation and reasonable enhancements to temper unavoid- 
able impacts 

• Adhere rigorously to environmental commitments and monitor effectiveness 
Expectations of Environmental Agencies in Expediting Project Delivery 

• Uphold and implement environmental laws and regulations 

• Recognize the need for environmentally sensitive transportation projects 

• Participate early and effectively in transportation project development 

• Demonstrate a spirit of cooperation 

• Offer constructive and problem-solving ideas that address purpose and need 

• Reflect a sense of urgency about meeting schedules 

• Implement concurrent processing and a performance approach to permitting 

• Apply clear and consistent interpretations of legal and regulatory requirements 

• Consider common sense, balance and proportionality consistent with legal and 
regulatory requirements 

• Avoid unnecessary duplication by sharing responsibilities with capable and 
willing State counterparts 

Environmental Stewardship Is: (AASHTO) 

• Improving environmental conditions and quality of life when possible, not just 
compl3ring with regulations 

• Careful management of environmental resources and values through partner- 
ships among public and private entities. 

• Attitude, ethics, and behavior by individuals. 

• Wise choices based on understanding consequences to natural, human-made, 
and social environment. 

• Fulfilling responsibilities as trustees of the environment for succeeding genera- 
tion, moving toward a cost-effective and environmentally sustainable future. 

• Integrating environmental values with partners within all transportation work 
as a “core business value”. 

Environmental Stewardship Works Toward: (AASHTO) 

• Agency-wide commitment to environmental excellence 

• Improved public and regulatory attitudes 

• Improved transportation programs and services 

• Achieving TEA-21 streamlining goals 

• Developing an environmental stewardship ethic 

• Overcoming barriers 


Statement of Charles Hales, Transit Planning Principal, HDR, Portland, 

Oregon 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee on Environment and Public Works. My 
name is Charles Hales. I am the Transit Planning Principal with the engineering 
firm of HDR in Portland, Oregon. HDR is a member of the American Council of En- 
gineering Companies, and supports their efforts to improve project delivery. I am 
pleased to testify today as a former elected official and as a principal of HDR. In 
both of those capacities, I have worked collaboratively with a broad coalition of envi- 
ronmental and smart growth organizations. Some of them have endorsed my testi- 
mony here today and have supplied supporting materials for the points I will make 
here; those include: The Surface Transportation Policy Project, Environmental De- 
fense, The Sierra Club, The National Coalition to Defend NEPA, Defenders of Wild- 
life and the Natural Resources Defense Council. 

Thank you for this opportunity to advise you on your work on Federal policy af- 
fecting transportation project delivery. In both my public service as Portland’s 
Transportation Commissioner and in my role now in the private sector, building 
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public works — particularly transportation projects — has been and is the focus of my 
work. 

Twelve years ago, I was working in the development and construction industry. 
In 1991, I made the decision to run and was elected to the office of Portland City 
Commissioner. I did so because I believed that Portland was about to experience a 
major wave of growth and change, and I wanted to help steer our course through 
the perils and opportunities that growth brings. As it turned out, I was correct in 
that prediction; Portland boomed in the 1990’s, and I was involved in the construc- 
tion of over $2 billion worth of infrastructure. I’m happy to report that we have 
grown well. Money Magazine and others share my opinion when they call us Amer- 
ica’s Most Livable City. 

My experience might prove instructive as you consider issues involved with the 
reauthorization of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21), 
and ideas for “streamlining” the planning process required under this law or the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act (NEPA). What we have found is a set of principles 
that have been validated in project after project: 

(1) Public works projects are “place-makers.” This is true whether the project is 
a highway, a transit line, a park, a community center, or a police station. To pre- 
tend otherwise is . . . well, to pretend. When we build a freeway interchange or 
light rail line, we exert a massive influence on the character and destiny of the land 
around the project. A lot of unlovely places have been created and a lot of infrastruc- 
ture money wasted by ignoring this principle. Suburban sprawl results from the 
compartmentalized, rather than the integrated approach to land use and develop- 
ment planning in one realm, while the provision of public works happens in another. 
In an era when infrastructure dollars are limited (actually, is there ever a time 
when this isn’t true?) and quality of life is the most important driver of local eco- 
nomic development, designing projects which support the “place” is the only prudent 
investment strategy for public funds. The alternative strategy, and one, which is far 
too common, is building public works projects, and letting the “place” spontaneously 
develop around them. Sprawl, congestion and other unintended consequences are 
the predictable result. 

(2) Land use planning must lead project engineering. The “purpose and need” 
stage of NEPA is applied common sense. Before we huild a project, we need to ask 
what our goals are and how a proposed “improvement” will advance those goals. We 
need to honestly consider all the alternatives. We need to examine the consequences 
and side effects of the proposed improvement. If we don’t we will not leverage the 
benefit of the infrastructure investment as we should, and we will likely create 
problems that will be worse and more expensive to solve than the one that we just 
“solved.” The classic example of this phenomenon is the much-repeated fallacy of the 
past 50 years: expanding highways to alleviate traffic congestion. We don’t need to 
be subtle about this issue anymore: building highway capacity without integrating 
transportation planning and project design with regional and local land use plan- 
ning is counterproductive. 

Lewis Mumford warned us more than 50 years ago when he said, “Americans will 
soon have every facility for moving around the city, and no reason whatsoever to 
go there.” Transportation investments which serve a well-thought-out land use plan 
pay dividends; those which take an engineering-only approach cause terrible side- 
effects or at least, don’t perform very well or very long. My company summarizes 
the integrated approach in three words: community, mobility and environment. It 
is sound public policy to respect all three. 

(3) Bring all stakeholders and points of view to the table. As I mentioned, I’ve 
built a lot of infrastructure and now, as a principal with HDR, I look forward to 
being involved with building a lot more. For those projects to succeed, all who have 
a stake in them must inform their concept and design. The “good old days”, in which 
a Robert Moses in New York or in my State, a Glenn Jackson could locate and au- 
thorize a project by fiat, are gone. The public, with good cause, won’t stand for it. 
Similarly, Federal, State, regional and local agencies have their responsibilities 
under law, and they are bound to carry them out. 

An open, inclusive process of considering all the issues involved in a major infra- 
structure investment is legally, pragmatically, and politically required. 

The good news I have to report, Mr. Chairman, is that these principles are not 
simply lofty ideals.They are standard practice in my community, and as a result 
Portland is widely considered to be one of America’s most livable cities. 

My community’s experience shows that the best way to “streamline NEPA” is to 
go through the planning process right the first time and only once. We have made 
a sustained commitment to comprehensive land use and transportation planning. 
We work collaboratively to integrate the requirements and address the concerns of 
Federal and State regulatory agencies in our plans and projects. We then ask those 
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agencies to sign off early on purpose and need. We base our project priorities on 
the plans. We are thrifty in our expenditure of public moneys. We build transpor- 
tation projects on time and on budget. And our transit projects in particular out- 
perform their projections. 

Our experience allays some concerns about environmental review: 

(1) It is not my experience that environmental groups and NIMBY’s (not-in-my- 
back yard neighborhood groups) will exploit environmental review and tie needed 
projects up for years. If there is any place in America where this should be true, 
it is Portland, Oregon. Our State is loaded with environmentalists (remember the 
book “Ecotopia”?), and our city is populated with neighborhood activists. In fact, 
Portland actually goes so far as to provide funding and staff support for neighbor- 
hood associations and gives them a free land use appeal right for discretionary land 
use decisions. Some might expect this to be a recipe for paralysis. 

Yet the contrary is true. In the 10 years I served as a Portland City Commissioner 
and as Portland’s representative to the MPO for our region, we built dozens of major 
highway, transit, sewer, and water projects, and other major facilities. In almost no 
case . . . allow me to repeat that ... in almost no case have projects been held 
up by appeals, litigation or multiple trips through the NEPA process or though 
State or local review. I’m proud of that track record; I believe that I made good deci- 
sions. I must admit, though, that I was not infallible. Some appeals are meritorious; 
they are part of the checks and balances system, and their scrutiny accomplishes 
a legitimate purpose of these laws: avoiding bad projects, or reshaping them to be 
good ones. 

Similarly, in 10 years of rapid growth and dramatic change in the built landscape 
of my city, only citizen blocked a handful of private development projects in Port- 
land or neighborhood appeals. This paradox is explained by the fact that we have 
taken the coordination, public involvement and alternatives analysis goals of NEPA 
and TEA-21 to heart. We plan, we work for consensus, and we follow our plans. 
We are a case study that demonstrates that good administrative practice gets good 
treatment under the Federal requirements. We demonstrate that even in a city with 
Endangered Species swimming through its downtown. Federal and State agencies 
can reach agreement and construction of public works and private development can 
continue apace. 

(2) Environmental review does not need to hold up projects or add significantly 
to their costs. If my community’s citizens are “green,” they are also “tight.” Orego- 
nians are frugal, and expect frugality in public expenditure. In my experience, this 
expectation is more likely to be met with a truly good faith effort to follow these 
planning and alternatives analysis requirements. To borrow a popular phrase, plan- 
ning is expensive and time-consuming, but not compared to the alternative. 

(3) These laws and regulations don’t foster internecine warfare among public 
agencies; done right, environmental review reduces interagency conflict. The Oregon 
DOT, like most State DOTs, is still primarily a road and highway organization. The 
ODOT staff has, however, incorporated this planning-based approach in their work. 
They, in return, expect counties and municipalities to work collaboratively with 
them; for example, we are transitioning some former State highways located in 
urban areas into locally managed streets. These projects don’t require environ- 
mental review, but the cooperative working relationships forged in environmental 
review makes these other “win-win” agreements possible. 

Environmental review requirements, well integrated and well administered, help 
assure that good projects are advanced with public support, avoiding adverse im- 
pacts and mitigating unavoidable impacts. This translates into public acceptance 
and smoother permitting. Indeed, efforts to expedite project delivery are likely to 
fail and work against sound decisionmaking if they set arbitrary time limits, curtail 
public and judicial review, limit consideration of alternatives and determinations of 
project purpose and need, or allow use of project segmentation and analysis models 
insensitive to induced traffic and other indirect impacts. Such approaches are likely 
to spur increased conflict and reduced public support for transportation funding and 
programs. 

It’s not possible to mandate cooperation, consensus and trust. Trying to push 
projects forward by the means I just listed will fail because in a complex environ- 
ment like the design and permitting of a major public works project, cooperation, 
consensus and trust are necessities, not niceties. Likewise, it’s not possible to meas- 
ure a transportation project’s success on transportation or engineering terms alone, 
so evaluation measures, if the committee pursues them, should evaluate a project’s 
affect on a community’s goals and plans. Land use results — i.e. the places where 
Americans live their lives — are not a “secondary effect.” 
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When I was first contacted about testifying before your committee, I was reluctant 
to accept the invitation. I knew that the subject was streamlining the approval proc- 
ess for transportation projects, and that the committee would, necessarily, confer 
with experts on the specific language of Federal law and the regulations, both cur- 
rent and draft, which have been promulgated to implement these laws. My reticence 
was based on my understanding that I am not one of those experts and, more pow- 
erfully, that I have spent 10 years governing a growing city and building major in- 
frastructure projects without having to think much about NEPA or the planning re- 
quirements of TEA-21. 

That, ultimately, is my message and why I am here after all: if you take the com- 
monsense planning, coordination and public involvement requirements of these Fed- 
eral policies seriously, they don’t get in your way. If you are committed to the spirit 
of these laws, the particulars are relatively unimportant. And as a local or State 
official, your time is much better spent in genuine consensus-building and inte- 
grated planning than in complaining about the regulations or defending against cit- 
izen suits. Our experience is that if citizens participate in the planning process and 
have a clear buy-in and responsibility for commitment, there are few suits. The plan 
is the community’s plan. I should also emphasize that one does not need to adopt 
Portland’s approach, or anyone else’s; a community is free to plan its own future, 
not imitate anyone else’s approach in order to get these beneficial results. 

I’m not simply saying that if one plans, coordinates and communicates, the Fed- 
eral regulatory requirements are not so bad. The results can be better than that. 
A community which first, engages in real, comprehensive, and sustained land use 
planning, and which makes infrastructure decisions consistent with that plan, and 
conducts a genuine and genuinely open process of alternative analysis not only gets 
through the environmental review process with a minimum of difficulty; the people 
of this community own the results of the planning process and get to live in a better 
place. 

That is the opportunity that environmental review offers to States and localities. 
I hope that this committee, in its work on the next transportation bill, encourages 
us all to get serious about taking it. 

Thank you. I would be pleased to answer any questions. 

ATTACHMENTS: 

• Attachment 1, “Expediting Project Delivery Without Sacrificing Environmental 
Protection,” summarizes broadly supported principles for accomplishing improved 
project delivery and better environmental stewardship through better administra- 
tion of the planning and project review process. These principles are fully consistent 
with the approach we have followed to achieve success in Portland. 

• Attachment 2, “Questions and Answers About Environmental Streamlining,” 
provides important background on the debate over streamlining vs. stewardship and 
transportation project delivery, including information about sources of project delay 
identified by AASHTO and FHWA studies. 

• Attachment 3, “The Most Environmental Impact: Forests, Highways and Army 
Corps of Engineers,” shows the share of agencies issuing Environmental Impact 
Studies (EISs) by year and the trends in number of EISs filed each year. These 
charts show that transportation still accounts for a large share of projects that are 
so environmentally significant as to trigger a full EIS, but that the number of EISs 
filed is actually declining slightly overall. 

• Attachment 4, “Environmental Streamlining: Better Decisions from Integrated 
Transportation Plans/Reviews? Or Steam-rolling for Destructive New and Bigger 
Highways and Airports?,” summarizes key talking points developed by Environ- 
mental Defense to explicate the current public policy issues in this area and offering 
ideas for what streamlining should and should not seek to accomplish if it is to pro- 
tect the environment and expedite project delivery. These are principles that are 
highly consistent with our experience in Portland and I commend them to your at- 
tention. 

• Attachment 5, “Comments by Environmental Defense on Proposed Metropoli- 
tan Planning and NEPA Streamlining Rules,” provides important background on 
the statutory requirements for regional planning in TEA-21 and how these relate 
to NEPA requirements. Title VI of the Civil Rights Act, and other elements of the 
Federal highway law that require consideration of the adverse effects of air pollu- 
tion prior to the approval of plans and specifications for a highway, as well as meas- 
ures to eliminate or minimize the adverse effects of air pollution. The approaches 
advocated in these comments are consistent with Portland’s efforts to integrate 
transportation, growth management, and air quality efforts. 
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• Attachment 6, “Letter to Transportation Secretary Rodney Slater from Rep. 
John Lewis and four other Members of Congress, December 2000”, calls for U.S. 
DOT to adopt a national mobility goal to measure the performance of metropolitan 
transportation system and ensure equal access to employment opportunities and 
public facilities through regional transportation plans and timely progress toward 
this goal through transportation improvement programs. Adoption of this goal would 
be consistent with making our communities better places to live, with greater trans- 
portation choices, with a transportation system that delivers effective performance 
for all citizens, fostering a sense of place and a sense of region built on access to 
opportunities. 
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Statement of Defenders of Wildlife, National Wildlife Federation and The 
Humane Society of the United States, Washington, DC. 

Our organizations submit the following testimony to the public record on behalf 
of our millions of members and supporters, who support strong environmental pro- 
tections as well as sustainable transportation solutions. 

There is no question that America’s transportation infrastructure is imperative to 
our mobility, productivity and success. However, it has also had significant impacts 
on ecosystems of the U.S. Four million miles of roadways in the U.S. cover an area 
approximately the size of the State of South Carolina, and impacts beyond the road 
surface extend to as much as 20 percent of the total land area. Unfortunately, roads 
have not always been planned wisely, leaving a destructive B and permanent B foot- 
print on landscapes and wildlife habitat. That is why it is imperative that transpor- 
tation decisions are made after careful consideration of not only the immediate need 
and purpose, but also the long term and cumulative effects. In addition, transpor- 
tation decisions cannot be made in a vacuum, but only after consultation with all 
stakeholders and interested parties. 

Our primary concern with environmental streamlining, as some have proposed it, 
is simple and transparent: the potential for weakening environmental considerations 
required by the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA). NEPA is the foundation 
for environmental protection in this country, and is largely credited for the level of 
environmental quality we enjoy today. When the 91st Congress enacted NEPA, the 
intent was clearly to declare environmental protection a national priority B not to 
delay projects, or pit agency against agency. The NEPA review process was intended 
to ensure that the actions of Federal agencies reflect the nation’s dedication to envi- 
ronmental quality. It was not intended to be an assembly line of meaningless paper- 
work in pursuit of a mindless rubber-stamp approval. However, when agencies per- 
ceive the process as a nuisance, it not only contributes to the added costs and 
delays, it is an aberration of congressional design and a miscarriage of the trust and 
responsibility endowed upon these agencies by the American people. 

Rather than advocating solutions that would shortchange critically needed envi- 
ronmental reviews required by NEPA, we believe that administrative actions that 
have been adopted in response to streamlining provisions in TEA-21 are fundamen- 
tally working. Some State streamlining activities, including early involvement of 
natural resource agencies in highway planning, coordination with existing natural 
resource planning efforts and enhanced application of mitigation approaches, can 
further reduce project completion time and do so without the need for additional leg- 
islation. 

TEA-21’s Streamlining is Working 

Past streamlining debates resulted in the inclusion of an environmental stream- 
lining provision in the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). 
This provision. Section 1309, mandates that the Department of Transportation 
(DOT) work to reduce delays in project delivery while maintaining environmental 
protection: AThe Secretary shall develop and implement a coordinated environ- 
mental review process for highway and mass transit projects. ^ 

Since then, great strides have been made in expediting the environmental review 
process. A report to Congress by the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) in 
February 2002 examined States’ efforts in carrying out Section 1309. The report 
found significant progress across the country, in particular that Athrough trial and 
error, innovation, testing, and early lessons learned, much of the transportation 
community has adopted a new way of thinking to get beyond the usual environ- 


iTransportation Equity Act for the 21st Century, Pub. L. No. 105—178, 191309. 
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mental process bottlenecks.^ Among other findings were that every State has adopt- 
ed or initiated a process for streamlining that clarifies, amends, or re-invents the 
project development process. Nearly half of the States (24) have focused their efforts 
on integrating planning and NEPA activities. Forty-one States have some level of 
delegated authority for historic resources permitting. 

Streamlining, as set out in TEA-21, is working. Improved project delivery is al- 
ready being realized, simply by improving the process. One measure of that achieve- 
ment, cited by FHWA, is that the length of time spent processing environmental 
documents has declined by 8 months between 1999 to 2001. 

Environmental Reviews Are Not Causing Most Project Delays 

There is no doubt that some transportation projects stretch far beyond their pro- 
jected timeframe for delivery. However, there is little evidence to suggest that envi- 
ronmental regulations are the cause of most project delays. Three new studies, from 
the American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials (AASHTO) 
and FHWA, quantify the impact that the NEPA process has had on transportation 
projects. The results of these studies call into question the complaints that environ- 
mental regulations are the source of delays, and provide further evidence that ef- 
forts to reduce review time are successfully under way. 

Federal Highway Administration published two reports on transportation project 
delay in late 2000. The first study examined 89 projects requiring an environmental 
impact statement (FIS) that have yet to complete the review process after five or 
more years. Contrary to popular belief, the most common reason for delay was lack 
of funding or low priority (32 percent), local controversy (16 percent), or the inherent 
complexity of the project (13 percent). These issues, as well as changing or expand- 
ing the scope of the project (8 percent) far outweigh environmental review as causes 
of project delay.3 

The second study, conducted by the Louis Berger Group, set out to establish a 
baseline of the len^h of time required to comply with the NEPA process. The study 
found that the average (mean) time required to complete the NEPA process was 
about 3.6 years. The median time was only 3 years B which in this case is a better 
indicator because of outliers in the sample. It is important to note that the time re- 
quired to complete the NEPA process is not necessarily additive to the project plan- 
ning and design process, and may be coincident with other phases of the project."*^ 

A third study, commissioned by AASHTO and conducted by the consulting firm 
TransTech Management, looked specifically at the causes of delay for projects re- 
ceiving a Categorical Exclusion or requiring an Environmental Assessment. Accord- 
ing to AASHTO’s survey of 32 State DOTs, the vast majority of transportation 
projects require only a Categorical Exclusion (CE). In fact, the AASHTO study found 
that fully 92 percent of environmental documents processed by State DOTs are CEs. 
Environmental assessments (EA) make up 7 percent, with Environmental Impact 
Statements (EIS) rounding out the sample at less than 2 percent.® 

Consideration of Natural Resources Can Expedite Projects 

We fully support efforts to reduce costly delays in transportation projects to the 
extent that they do not compromise environmental safeguards. We emphasize sev- 
eral measures which can expedite project delivery while enhancing natural resource 
conservation. Each of these measures is authorized in TEA-21, and many States are 
already taking advantage of the benefits. 

1. Early, continued, substantive and supported involvement by regulatory agencies 

Many projects are delayed because they are planned and designed before consulta- 
tion with regulatory agencies. If regulatory agencies are involved from the begin- 
ning, they can steer DOTs clear of problems early. We support the facilitation of 
agency representation at the early stages of project design. Early agency consulta- 
tions can identify decision points and potential conflicts before considerable time 
and resources have been committed to a particular plan of action which may later 
be discovered to be unacceptable or inconsistent with existing standards. 


^Federal Highway Admin., Highway and Transit Environmental Streamlining Progress Sum- 
mary (Feb. 2002). 

®FHWA. Reasons for EIS Project Delays. September 2000. 

'^The Louis Berger Group, Federal Highway Admin., Evaluating the Performance of Environ- 
mental Streamlining: Development of a NEPA Baseline for Measuring Continuous Performance 
(2000). 

^American Ass’n of State Highway and Transp. Officials, Environmental Process Stream- 
lining: A Report on Delays Associated with States’ Categorical Exclusion and Environmental As- 
sessment Processes (Oct. 2000). 
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NEPA reviews are but one of many responsibilities of Federal land and resource 
management agencies. Delays are often the result of inadequate funding and under- 
staffed field offices. When agencies are fiscally restrained, their ability to respond 
to applicants’ requests is likewise restrained. TEA-21 significantly increased trans- 
portation funding, resulting in an increase in transportation projects requiring envi- 
ronmental review. TEA-21 did not, however, increase funding to the agencies 
charged with reviewing and permitting these projects. The experience of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service (USFWS) provides an excellent example. Between 1998 
and 2000, USFWS experienced a 77 percent increase in transportation project work- 
load. However, since 1994 the USFWS budget and personnel levels for transpor- 
tation technical assistance have increased only 1 percent. 

Section 1309 allows transportation funds to he used to reimburse permitting agen- 
cies for staff hours and expenses, so that these agencies can dedicate staff time to 
reviewing proposed road projects early on and in a timely manner. Such reimburse- 
ment is an efficient investment that prevents delays in project delivery and in- 
creases natural resource conservation. To date, several States have taken full ad- 
vantage of the reimbursement provision and are reaping the streamlining benefits 
of early, continued and supported involvement. 

2. Incorporate conservation into transportation planning 

Substantial progress can be made in reducing project delays by coordinating con- 
servation planning and transportation planning. Several States, including Florida 
and Massachusetts, have undertaken comprehensive wildlife conservation plans 
which identify the most important habitats for sustaining the full complement of 
species in the State into the future. Under the State Wildlife Grants program in the 
FY2002 Interior Appropriations Act, States are now receiving Federal funding that 
can be used to develop these State plans. State natural resource agencies are award- 
ed formula-based grants with the requirement that it complete a comprehensive 
wildlife conservation plan by 2005. Transportation plans and projects will have re- 
duced impacts on wildlife and proceed more smoothly if they take these conservation 
plans into account by avoiding impacts to ecologically important lands and directing 
mitigation funds to the preservation of those lands. 

Florida’s Efficient Transportation Decision-Making (ETDM) process is an example 
of coordination of conservation plans with transportation plans. ETDM was devel- 
oped as a streamlining program, in which transportation plans, very early on in the 
process, are evaluated in terms of their environmental impacts, including impacts 
to the State’s strategic habitat conservation areas. The ETDM system also enables 
more rapid permitting by moving the permitting to earlier stages of the process. 

3. Advance programmatic mitigation or conservation banking 

Better coordination of conservation plans and transportation plans can allow 
transportation agencies to avoid and minimize impacts to biodiversity. These con- 
servation plans can also inform mitigation efforts, when impacts to remaining nat- 
ural areas cannot be avoided. Current mitigation practice, however, is not only time- 
consuming and expensive for action agencies; it may not always provide the best re- 
turn for resource agencies. Most mitigation is done on an onsite, project-by-project 
basis, which often misses important indirect and cumulative impacts. On-site miti- 
gation is often necessary, but project-by-project mitigation can result in isolated 
patches of protected land that are not ecologically viable and are more vulnerable 
to continued development. 

We support innovative efforts by State DOTs to conduct advance programmatic 
mitigation and conservation banking for endangered species. In these efforts. State 
DOTs acquire or “bank” large blocks of conservation lands, from which they can ex- 
tract conservation credits for those projects deemed to have negative environmental 
impacts. Mitigation funds are used most effectively when directed toward the acqui- 
sition of lands identified as ecologically important in State or eco-regional conserva- 
tion plans. We support wider use of conservation mitigation and banking as part 
of expediting project delivery, with appropriate regulations and guidance, and with 
assurances proper sequencing would not be compromised. We believe that this ap- 
proach will save DOTs considerable time and expense, while implementing State 
and ecoregional conservation goals. 

In closing, we reiterate that implementation of TEA-21 has largely resulted in 
faster project delivery and meaningful streamlining that still preserves environ- 
mental standards. Our points of emphasis above (early involvement, coordination 
with conservation planning, and advance mitigation) are all authorized and sup- 
ported in TEA-21. Major legislative changes in streamlining are not needed. Fi- 
nally, we urge the committee to embrace the reformative ideals of Section 1309 
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without losing sight of the original intent of NEPA: to protect and preserve our nat- 
ural heritage. 


Statement of the American Society of Civil Engineers 

The American Society of Civil Engineers (ASCE) wishes to express its views on 
the environmental streamlining provisions in section 1309 of the Transportation Eq- 
uity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) and to recommend some simple adjustments 
to section 1309 to improve the functioning of the streamlining process, as well as 
the larger issue of project delivery related to surface transportation projects. 

ASCE was founded in 1852 and is the country’s oldest national civil engineering 
organization. It represents more than 125,000 civil engineers in private practice, 
government, industry, and academia who are dedicated to the advancement of the 
science and profession of civil engineering. ASCE is a non-profit educational and 
professional society organized under Part 1.501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Service 
rules. 

As you know, Congress enacted section 1309 in 1998 to remove the procedural 
bottlenecks in the environmental review process for Federal-aid highway projects, 
many of which take years to complete. The Act directed the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration (FHWA) to issue new regulations to implement the streamlining pro- 
gram. The FHWA proposed regulations under section 1309 in May 2000. The regula- 
tions have not been made final as of this writing. 

ASCE opposed the FHWA’s streamlining regulations at the time that they were 
proposed. We believed then — and continue to believe — that the proposed regulations 
were faulty because they failed, at a minimum, to establish firm deadlines for the 
completion of the Federal portion of the transportation streamlining process and 
they appeared to clear the way for pilot projects in contravention of the intent of 
Congress. 

Because the FHWA has estimated that the environmental review process still 
averages approximately 5 years to complete, ASCE recommends that the committee 
provide more detailed guidance to the FHWA on the implementation of section 1309. 
Specifically, we urge the committee to add binding deadlines to the environmental 
review process. 

Additionally, ASCE considers section 1309 to be flawed because it does not require 
agencies other than the FHWA to comply with the Act’s streamlining requirements. 
This failure should be remedied in the reauthorization of TEA-21. 

ASCE advocates two important steps that government can take immediately that 
would profoundly enhance our ability to preserve and improve our infrastructure. 
First, revamp and simplify the regulatory regime affecting infrastructure planning 
and implementation to be less prescriptive and confining and more performance 
based and flexible. Second, reform the rules to be more concise, outcome oriented, 
plainly written, common sense oriented and, supplemented by best practice models 
that encourage continuous improvement. Specifically, ASCE supports concurrent re- 
views, and the designation of a lead agency to manage the process. 

Few will disagree that it takes too long to deliver major projects. Recent studies 
by FHWA have documented that the environmental process alone takes twice as 
long as it used to, due in large part to expanded environmental requirements. While 
major efforts are focused on speeding up that process, it is clear that there are other 
factors contributing to the extended timeframe required to navigate from early plan- 
ning to completion, a timeframe often measured in decades. 

With structural, safety and service issues spurring the need for renewing, replac- 
ing and expanding an aging infrastructure, the nation’s long-term economic vitality 
and quality of life will be affected by whether project planning, financing, and deliv- 
ery systems can keep up the necessary pace. 

It is clear that processes considered adequate over the past 50 years are inad- 
equate to meet the needs of the next half-century. And compounding the problem 
during a period of generally expanding financial resources has been a depletion of 
human resources as measured by numbers and experience within organizations re- 
sponsible for deployment. 

The answer lies in reinventing processes for planning, financing, and delivery of 
infrastructure, and doing so in a way that retains and builds upon vitally important 
and successful principles and practices. For example, improving the environmental 
review process cannot be at the expense of protecting and enhancing environmental 
quality. And streamlining project delivery cannot be at the price of weakening mar- 
ket forces or reducing competition. 
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Procurement ofAlE Services 

ASCE believes that the selection of professional engineers as prime consultants 
and subconsultants should result from competition based on the qualifications best 
suited to complete the work successfully. Cost of engineering services, while impor- 
tant and meriting careful negotiations and performance accountability, should be 
secondary to professional qualifications. 

Accordingly, ASCE supports qualifications-based selection (QBS) procedures such 
as those specified by the Brooks Architect-Engineers Act of 1972, 40 U.S.C. 541 et 
seq., and the American Bar Association’s Model Procurement Code for State and 
Local Governments for the engagement of engineering services. This process has 
withstood the test of time. 

Traditionally, Federal Government procurement procedures properly have empha- 
sized awarding contracts to the lowest bidder, or using price as a dominant factor. 
For many goods that the government purchases ? paper, office equipment, desks, 
even construction services ? this process serves the government and the taxpayer 
well. Specifications can he written, products can be inspected and tested, and safe- 
guards can be built in to assure saving money. 

Sometimes, however, agencies mistakenly assume professional architecture, engi- 
neering, surveying and mapping services fall into this category. Unfortunately, the 
assumption ignores the increase in costs to administer the preparation of detailed 
scopes of work and hid specifications, to evaluate numerous bids, and to remedy se- 
rious consequences of unprofessional A/E related services. 

Quality, therefore, should always he the primary focus in the competition for ar- 
chitectural, engineering and surveying and mapping procurement. Only after high- 
quality performance is ensured should the focus turn to the contract price. That is 
exactly what QBS provides. The Brooks A/E Act ensures that specialized skills and 
technologies are evaluated properly and are not overlooked. At the same time, the 
Act also ensures that small businesses are able to compete on an even basis with 
large A/E design firms. In this manner, the government benefits from direct control 
of both the quality of the services and the project’s development. 

The Brooks A/E Act applies to the acquisition of all architectural and engineering 
services, including services of an architectural or an engineering nature that are 
logically and justifiably to be performed by architects or engineers. The language 
of the Brooks Act governs the broadest range of A/E design services, i.e., any that 
are performed hy architects or engineers and those that may be. Nothing in the Act 
limits or restricts the application of QBS procedures to some architectural or engi- 
neering services while exempting others. 

The use of negotiated procedures directs the focus of procurement activity where 
it should he, on the quality of the professional A/E services specifically suited to a 
given contract. 

All competitors must submit their qualifications to the procuring agency; the 
agency assesses the relative expertise of the competing firms; and the most qualified 
firm is selected for the particular procurement. Such procedures produce a more cost 
effective design, map and related professional service than can be achieved under 
price bidding procedures. 

The qualifications-based selection law was codified to protect the interest of tax- 
payers. It is Federal law because over the life of a project, engineering-related serv- 
ices account for less than one-half of 1 percent of total costs. Yet these important 
services play a major role in determining the other 99.5 percent of the project’s “life 
cycle costs,” such as construction, operation, and maintenance. 

This process has been so successful at the Federal level that it is recommended 
by the American Bar Association in its model procurement code for State and local 
government. Forty-two States have enacted their own qualifications-based selection 
laws for architecture, engineering, surveying and mapping services based on the 
Federal model. Others use it as a standard procedure. Today, no State has a specific 
law requiring bidding of these services. 

For design build procurement, ASCE strongly supports the use of the two-phase 
competitive source-selection process required by the Federal Acquisition Reform Act 
of 1996, 41 U.S.C. 253m, for design-build contracts awarded by government agen- 
cies. The design-build team must be selected using the modified QBS criteria speci- 
fied by the Act. 

Expedited Project Delivery 

If we are to meet the needs of a future where infrastructure investments and im- 
provements are increasingly large and complex, where requirements are more di- 
verse, where time is of the essence, then it is essential to continue to improve and 
expand creative and innovative approaches that provide the broadest array of nec- 
essary tools. It is essential that future legislation and policies be supportive of this 
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goal. Alternative delivery systems such as fast-tracking, design/build, CM/GC and 
program management have taken root, again where large-scale projects and pro- 
grams exceeded the capability or effectiveness of established processes. 

Thank you for considering our views. If ASCE can be of any assistance to the com- 
mittee in the debate over section 1309 or other aspects of the reauthorization of 
TEA-21, please do not hesitate to contact Brian Pallasch, Director of Government 
Relations, in our Washington Office at (202) 789-2200 or by e-mail at 
<pallasch#asce . org> . 
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The American Society of Civil Engineers (ASCE) wishes to express its views on 
the environmental streamlining provisions in section 1309 of the Transportation Equity 
Act for the 21*' Century (TEA-21) and to recommend some simple adjustments to 
section 1309 to Improve the functioning of the streamlining process, as well as the 
larger issue of project delivery related to surface transportation projects. 

ASCE was founded In 1852 and is the country's oldest national dvil engineering 
organization. It represents more than 125,000 dvil engineers in private practice, 
government, industry, and academia who are dedicated to the advancement of the 
science and profession of dvil engineering. ASCE is a norvproflt educational and 
professional society organized under Part 1.501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Service 
rules. 


As you know. Congress enacted section 1309 In 1998 to remove the procedural 
bottlenecks in the environmental review process for federal-aid highway projects, many 
of which take years to complete. The Act directed the Federal Highway Administration 
(FHWA) to issue new regulations to Implement the streamlining program. The FHWA 
proposed regulations under section 1309 in May 2000. The regulations have not been 
made final as of this writing. 

ASCE opposed the FHWA's streamlining regulations at the time that they were 
proposed. We believed then - and continue to believe - that the proposed regulations 
were faulty because they failed, at a minimum, to establish firm deadlines for the 
completion of the federal portion of the transportation streamlining process and they 
appeared to clear the way for pilot projects in contravention of the intent of Congress. 

Because the FHWA has estimated that the environmental review process still 
averages approximately five years to complete, ASCE recommends that the Committee 
provide more detailed guidance to the FHWA on the implementation of section 1 309. 
Specifically, we urge the Committee to add binding deadlines to the environmental 
review process 
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Additionally. ASCE considers section 1309 to be flawed because it does not 
require agencies other than ihe FHWA to comply with the Act’s streamlining 
requirements. This failure should be remedied in the reauthohzatkxi of TEA-21 . 

ASCE advocates two important steps that government can take immediately that 
would profoundly enhance our ability to preserve and improve our infrastructure First, 
revamp ar>d simplify the regulatory regime affecting infrastructure planning and 
implementation to be less prescriptive and confining and more performance based and 
flexible. Second, reform the rules to be more concise, outcome oriented, plainly written, 
common sense oriented and. supplemented by best practice models that encourage 
continuous improvement. Specifically. ASCE supports concurrent reviews, and the 
designation of a lead agency to manage the process. 

Few will disagree that it takes too long to deliver major projects. Recent studies 
by FHWA have documented that the environmental process alone takes twice as long 
as it used to, due in large part to expanded environmental requirements. While major 
efforts are focused on speeding up that process, it is dear that there are other factors 
contributing to the extended time frame required to navigate from earty planning to 
completion, a time frame often measured in decades. 

With structural, safety and service issues spurring the need for renewing, 
repladng and expanding an aging infrastructure, the nation's long-term economic vitality 
and quality of life will be affected by whether project planning, financing, and delivery 
systems can keep up the necessary pace. 

It is clear that processes considered adequate over the past 50 years are 
inadequate to meet the needs of the next hatPcentury. AtkJ compounding the problem 
during a period of generally expanding financial resources has been a depletion of 
human resources as measured by numbers and experience within organizations 
responsible for deployment. 

The answer lies in reinventing processes for planning, financing, and delivery of 
infrastructure, and doing so in a way that retains and builds upon vitally important and 
successful principles and practices. For example, improving the environmental review 
process cannot be at the expense of protecting and enhancing environmental quality. 
And streamlining project delivery cannot be at die price of weakening market forces or 
reducing competition. 

Procurement of A/E Services 

ASCE believes that the selection of professional engineers as prime consultants 
and subconsultants should result from competition based on the qualifications best 
suited to comii^ete the work successfully. Cost of engineering services, while important 
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and meriting careful negotiations and performance accountability, should be secondary 
to professional qualifications. 

Accordingly. ASCE supports quallfications-based selection (QBS) procedures 
such as those specified by the Brooks Architect-Engineers Act of 1972, 40 U.S.C. 541 
ef seq., and the American Bar Association's Model Procurement Code for State and 
Local Governments for the engagement of engineering services. This process has 
withstood the test of time. 

Traditionally, federal government procurement procedures properly have 
emphasized awarding contracts to the lowest bidder, or using price as a dominant 
factor. For many goods that the government purchases 7 paper, office equipment, 
desks, even construction services 7 this process serves the government and the 
taxpayer well. Specifications can be written, products can be Inspected and tested, and 
safeguards can be built in to assure saving money. 

Sometimes, however, agencies mistakenly assume professional architecture, 
engineering, surveying and mapping services fall into this category. Unfortunately, the 
assumption ignores the Increase In costs to administer the preparation of detailed 
scopes of work and bid specifications, to evaluate numerous bids, and to remedy 
serious consequences of unprofessional A/E related services. 

Quality, therefore, should always be the primary focus in the competition for 
architectural, engineering and surveying and mapping procurement. Only after high- 
quality performance is ensured should the focus turn to the contract price. That is 
exactly what QBS provides. The Brooks A/E Act ensures that specialized skills and 
technologies are evaluated properly and are not overlooked. At the same time, the Act 
also ensures that small businesses are able to compete on an even basis with large A/E 
design firms. In this manner, the government benefits fom direct control of both the 
quality of the services and the project’s development. 

The Brooks /\/E Act applies to the acquisition of all architectural and engineering 
services, including services of an architectural or an engineering nature that are 
logically and justifiably to be performed by architects or engineers. The language of the 
Brooks Act governs the broadest range of A/E design services, i.e., any that are 
performed by architects or engineers and those that may be. Nothing in the Act limits or 
restricts the application of QBS procedures to some architectural or engineering 
services while exempting others. 

The use of negotiated procedures directs the focus of procurement activity where 
it should be. on the quality of the professional A/E servces specifically suited to a given 
contract. 
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All competitors must submit their qualifications to the procuring agency; the 
agency assesses the relative expertise of the competing firms; and the most qualified 
firm Is selected for the particular procurement. Such procedures produce a more cost 
effective design, map and reiated professional service than can be achieved under price 
bidding procedures 

The quaiifications-based selection law was codified to protect the interest of 
taxpayers. It is federal law because over the life of a project, engineering-related 
services account for less than one- half of one percent of total costs. Yet these 
important services play a major role In determining the other 99.5 percent of the 
project's "life cycle costs," such as construction, operation, and maintenance. 

This process has been so successful at the federal level that It Is recommended 
by the American Bar Association in its model procurement code for state and local 
government. Forty-two states have enacted their own quallficatlons-based selection 
laws for architecture, engineering, surveying and mapping services based on the federal 
model. Others use it as a standard px-ocedure Today, no state has a specific law 
requiring bidding of these services. 

For design build procurement. ASCE strongly supports the use of the two -phase 
competitive source -selection process required by the Federal Acquisition Reform Act of 
1996, 41 U.S.C. 253m. for design-build contracts awarded by government agencies. 
The design-build team must be selected using the modified QBS criteria specified by 
the Act. 

Expedited Project Delivery 

If we are to meet the needs of a future where Infrastructure Investments and 
Improvements are increasingly large and complex, where requirements are more 
diverse, where time is of the essence, then It Is essential to continue to Improve and 
expand creative and innovative approaches that provide the broadest array of 
necessary tools. It is essential that future legislation and policies be supportive of this 
goal. Alternative delivery systems such as fast-tracking, design/build. CM/GC and 
program management have taken root, again where large-scale projects and programs 
exceeded the capability or effectiveness of estabished processes. 

Thank you for considering our views. If ASCE can be of any assistance to the 
Committee in the debate over section 1309 or other aspects of the reauthorizatlon of 
TEA-21, please do not hesitate to contact Brian Pallasch, Director of Government 
Relations, in our Washington Office at (202) 789-2200 or by e-mail at 
boallasch(S)asce.ora . 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 2002 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

Committee on Finance, 

Washington, DC. 

The hearing was convened, pursuant to notice, at 9:36 a.m., Hon. 
Max Baucus (chairman of the Committee on Finance) and Hon. 
James M. Jeffords (chairman of the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works) presiding. 

INNOVATIVE FINANCING: BEYOND THE HIGHWAY TRUST 

FUND 

Present for the Committee on Environment and Public Works: 
Senators Jeffords, Reid, Inhofe and Crapo. 

Present for the Committee on Finance: Senator Baucus. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MAX BAUCUS, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 

Senator Baucus. The joint hearing of the Finance Committee 
and the Environment and Public Works Committee will come to 
hearing. 

This is a unique and quite possibly historic occasion because the 
Environment and Public Works Committee and the Finance Com- 
mittee are holding a joint hearing in the Finance Committee hear- 
ing room, chaired by the chairman of the Environment and Public 
Works Committee. I am sure that all historians will note this. It 
surely will be recorded as a major moment in history. 

Senator Jeffords. If you hear a rumbling up there, let me know. 

Senator Baucus. But at the very least, I welcome everyone. I will 
make an opening statement, then turn the hearing over to Chair- 
man Jeffords, who will chair the joint hearing. 

First, as a member of this committee and also Environment and 
Public Works Committee, I have spent a lot of time working on 
highway issues and financing highway programs because highways 
are just so important to the State of Montana. 

This joint hearing, clearly, is one that recognizes the joint inter- 
ests between the two committees: providing the funds to the Fi- 
nance Committee for a highway program — the trust fund; and sec- 
ond, the authorization of programs by Environment and Public 
Works Committee, deciding which projects will be built and main- 
tained over the life of the authorization law. 

( 1001 ) 
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I was also privileged to be a co-author of TEA-21, with Senators 
Warner, Chafee, Byrd, and Graham. There are many others, also, 
who helped to make it a successful bill. 

It was a time, frankly, where we all worked very well together. 
I expect the same camaraderie and relationship to prevail among 
the principal members of the Environment and Public Works Com- 
mittee again this year. 

I am especially pleased that Senator Grassley, the Ranking 
Member of the Einance Committee, has also shown such a great in- 
terest in these issues. He, too, will play a very important role dur- 
ing TEA-21 reauthorization. 

The Einance Committee recently held a hearing that explained 
how the Highway Trust Eund is structured to provide funding for 
our highway system. We heard testimony that was quite inter- 
esting. The testimony focused on the projections for trust fund in- 
come over the next 10 years. 

As successful as the trust fund has been, unfortunately our 
transportation needs far outweigh the resources. In fact, I remem- 
ber the Department of Transportation mentioning — this has been 
the case over many years — how the needs of our country in devel- 
oping our highway program provide only about half of the funds 
that are available about 50 percent. My guess is, that figure is not 
going to get any better in the future. 

Today’s hearing is intended to discover how we can get additional 
financing beyond the trust fund for our highway program. We are 
looking at additional means to finance the ordinary way — that is, 
the gasoline tax and fuel taxes that the users pay to the trust 
fund — in order to meet our Nation’s needs. 

In recent years, there has been increased recognition of the 
greater importance of our highways to our country. As we prepare 
to reauthorize the highway program next year, the big question for 
Congress will be how to increase the level of investment for the 
benefit of us all. 

Earlier this year. Senator Crapo and I introduced bipartisan leg- 
islation with 12 co-sponsors, S. 2678, the MEGA-TRIJST Act, for 
Maximum Economic Growth for America through the Highway 
Trust Eund. 

This bill laid out some ways to increase investment in the high- 
way program without raising taxes. That legislation would allow 
the trust fund to be properly credited with taxes either paid or 
foregone with respect to gasohol consumption. 

We would also reinstate the principal that the highway and mass 
transit accounts of the Highway Trust Eund should be credited 
with the interest on their respective balances. 

As we all know now, the general fund does not go back to the 
respective balances of those two programs. I think that change is 
very important. 

But we must also continue to work out additional ways to enable 
a stronger level of highway investment. Next week, I will introduce 
the MEGA-INNOVATE, Maximum Economic Growth for America 
through Innovative Einancing. I do not know where in the world 
we got that name. 

Under this legislation, the Secretary of the Treasury would sell 
bonds, with the proceeds being placed in the highway account of 
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the Highway Trust Fund. The Treasury would be responsible for 
the principal and the interest. The bond proceeds would enable the 
basic highway program to grow. It would help the citizens of every 
State. 

The administration of this initiative would be simple. No new 
structure is required. It is a new idea that does not raise taxes, but 
would advance our national interest in a strong highway program. 

As this is a new idea for highways, the bill introduces this con- 
cept at a very modest level, in the range of $3 billion annually in 
bond sales. 

However, when combined with the provisions of the Trust Act 
and the continuation of current resources of revenue, this legisla- 
tion should enable the highway program to achieve an obligation 
level of approximately $41 to $42 billion by fiscal 2009. 

Many other elected officials and organizations have shown inter- 
est in both of these acts, and I would like to enter their statements 
into the record. 

Senator Jeffords. Without objection. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Grassley follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Charles Grassley, U.S. Senator from the State of Iowa 

I would like to thank Chairmen Baucus and Jeffords for scheduling this joint 
hearing between the Senate Finance Committee and the Senate Environment and 
Public Works Committee. We are here to examine issues of highway finance in an- 
ticipation, of the reauthorization of TEA-21. As Senator Baucus indicated, hoth com- 
mittees have an interest in providing adequate funding for our nation’s transpor- 
tation system whether it be through the traditional fuel tax regime or through other 
tax-based financing mechanisms. As I noted in our first hearing on the highway 
trust fund reauthorization in May, transportation issues are very important to Iowa. 
Accordingly, I look forward to working with Senators Baucus, Jeffords, and Smith 
in reauthorizing TEA-21 during the next Congress. 

On May 9, the Finance Committee held its first hearing to begin evaluating the 
future health of the Highway Trust Fund. In that hearing, we focused largely on 
the flow of taxes into the trust fund and the continued ability of the highway trust 
fund to support transportation needs under reauthorized TEA-21. 

We also began talking about the impact that alternative vehicles and alternative 
fuel sources will have on the trust fund in the years ahead. Finally, we began to 
consider how we would maintain the existing levels of trust revenue for transpor- 
tation demands without raising taxes. 

Today, we will not focus on trust fund revenue. Instead, we will shift our atten- 
tion to various financing mechanisms that will supplement transportation needs be- 
yond the dedicated revenues in the trust fund. 

Historically, issuing State and local bonds (which are exempt from Federal tax- 
ation) was the principal way States raised capital for transportation needs in excess 
of those currently available with highway trust fund resources. While this works 
well in some States, some including Iowa have decided against using bonds to fi- 
nance infrastructure projects while others are constitutionally prohibited from doing 
so. 

During the reauthorization of TEA-21, a concerted effort was made to begin using 
Federal resources to encourage private investment in transportation projects. Dur- 
ing the reauthorization, the drafters also attempted to expand and make more flexi- 
ble the resources available to State transportation departments. A number of pilot 
programs were established to achieve those goals including (i) TIFIA Funding 
(named for the Transportation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act), (ii) SIBs 
(State Infrastructure Banks), (iii) GARVEES (Grant Anticipation Revenue Vehicles), 
and GANS (Transit Grant Anticipation Notes). Because many of these programs 
rely on State borrowing, they are not viable solutions for all States. In other cir- 
cumstances, the programs may not have worked as intended. 

Iowa, for example, is in the process of closing out its State infrastructure bank. 
Without the ability to use State and local bonds to increase SIB funding, it was dif- 
ficult for Iowa to effectively use the concept. In addition, several shortline and re- 
gional railroads in my State have tried to use the railroad infrastructure fund ad- 
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ministered by the Federal railroad administration. The application process is ex- 
tremely cumbersome and prevents many railroads from even considering the option. 
Those who have applied have had difficulty coming up with the required credit risk 
premium to access funds. The role of the State DOT in these projects has been lim- 
ited to moral support — a problem that should clearly be fixed. 

Evaluating the successes and failures of previously authorized programs is an im- 
portant first step in the reauthorization process. I look forward to hearing from the 
witnesses today on how we may improve and further refine existing programs. We 
should particularly examine programs that involve public-private partnerships such 
as TIFIA. Many of the witnesses have commented on the operation of these pro- 
grams in their testimony, and at least one of our witnesses has suggested program 
modifications. These types of comments are highly instructive, and I look forward 
to hearing additional witness views on these issues. 

As we move into reauthorization, I know we will want to maintain the important 
goals of stretching available resources and inducing private investment into the 
transportation sector. This hearing should help us evaluate alternative financing 
mechanisms for achieving those goals. Specifically, I look forward to learning more 
about the bond proposals offered by the American Association of Highway and 
Transportation Officials (AASHTO) and Senator Baucus. Because these ideas are 
new to the transportation sector, we will want to consider carefully the details of 
those proposals. With respect to each new proposal, I would like to further consider 
whether additional funds should be raised for State apportionment (program fi- 
nance) or, for the benefit of specific projects (project-finance). In addition, I would 
like to further consider whether leveraged funds should be retired using tax- 
arbitraged escrow funds, repayments from the general fund, or project-specific rev- 
enue sources. 

In closing, I would like to reiterate that I look forward to working with my col- 
leagues on the reauthorization of TEA-21. I am anxious to hear from the witnesses 
on how to most effectively finance the important needs of our highway transpor- 
tation system. Thank you, Mr. Chairmen. 

Senator Baucus. Concerning other statements for the record, the 
first, is from the Departments of Transportation from the following 
five States: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota, endorsing both the MEGA-TRUST and my forthcoming 
bond proposal. Second, a statement from the American Highway 
Users Alliance, also indicating support for both measures. 

I very much appreciate the support of these groups, as well as 
the support of others, for these two important initiatives. A well- 
funded highway program is certainly essential to the economic fu- 
ture of each of our States. I look forward to working with my col- 
leagues on these measures, and on other ways to help our citizens 
benefit from increased levels of highway investment. 

I also look forward to hearing additional proposals on alternative 
means to finance the Nation’s surface transportation program. The 
more we can get the private sector involved and the more we can 
leverage funds, the better we will be able to meet our transpor- 
tation needs. 

[Additional statements submitted for the record appear at the 
end of the hearing record.] 

Senator Baucus. I would now like to turn the hearing over to my 
good friend, Jim Jeffords from Vermont, who will chair the joint 
hearing. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. JEFFORDS, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Senator Baucus. I appreciate the 
opportunity to sit in your seat here. We work very closely together 
on both committees, and you are doing an excellent job on the Fi- 
nance Committee. It is appreciated, your hard work that brings us 
here today. 
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I am pleased this morning to join in this hearing on a very, very 
important subject. Today, we will focus on money, a key to the fu- 
ture of America’s transportation system. 

By some accounts, the annual level of investment needed to just 
maintain our transportation system is nearly $110 billion per year. 
Our current national program falls well short of that figure. 

Over the last 50 years in our successful campaign to develop the 
Eisenhower Interstate Highway system, we have used Federal 
grants to States in a pay-as-you-go program to build our national 
system. Today, that system is essentially complete. 

We are in a post-interstate era. Our Federal aid programs now 
focus, appropriately, on maintaining, operating, and enhancing the 
highway asset that we have built. But this Federal/State partner- 
ship is now being overwhelmed by just its asset management re- 
sponsibility. Unless we adapt, I foresee a continuing deterioration 
of our transportation system. 

We are a Nation with unlimited potential and boundless possi- 
bility. That spirit has propelled a range of achievement unparal- 
leled anywhere else in this world. Our renewal of America’s trans- 
portation program must reflect this national heritage in meeting 
the needs of the next generation. 

It should be as bold as President Eisenhower’s vision was in its 
time. Our vision should not be hobbled by artificial constraints or 
narrow thinking which would permit other nations to gain competi- 
tive advantages over us. To fully compete in the world markets and 
to offer all American families and businesses the full range of prod- 
ucts in international commerce, we need strategic investment in 
key new facilities, while reinvesting in those already built. 

We have explored options to increase revenues to the highway 
fund in previous hearings. I will consider all options for growing 
the trust fund. But today we will look beyond the Highway Trust 
Fund, beyond the grant and aid programs, and beyond the Federal/ 
State partnership. 

We will hear today from two distinguished panels on a topic that 
has been referred to in the last 10 years as innovative financing. 
We will look at the role of revenue streams, private capital, special- 
purpose entities, and intermodal facilities in meeting the needs of 
the next generation. But this is not innovative, radical, or even 
new. In fact, what we will explore today is really the pre-interstate 
approach to financing roads and bridges. It is the standard way 
that our free enterprise system creates our means of production 
through private capital and return on investment. 

I am pleased that Councilwoman Hahn from Los Angeles is here 
to discuss a pioneering effort in modern transportation finance, the 
Alameda Corridor. This prototype project is intermodal in its na- 
ture, provides both freight and passenger benefits, draws on new 
revenues to retire debt, and is sponsored by a special-purpose dis- 
trict. 

In my home State of Vermont, we have utilized a finance pro- 
gram called a State Infrastructure Bank, or a SIB. A SIB is a re- 
volving fund mechanism for financing a wide variety of highway 
and transit projects through loans and credit enhancement. 
Vermont has taken hundreds of fuel delivery trucks off our roads 
by financing bulk storage facilities in key rail yards. 
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Other States have used this mechanism, and others, to provide 
early project financing. In the State of South Carolina, a variety of 
finance techniques, coupled with public/private partnerships, has 
resulted in the construction of 27 years’ worth of projects in a 7- 
year timeframe. 

On a smaller scale, the State of Delaware has joined with the 
Norfolk Southern Railroad to renovate historic Shellpot Bridge, 
with the railroad retiring the project’s cost over time through fees 
on its rail cars. 

What we will discuss today is a complement to our traditional 
programs, not a replacement. Private capital represents a realistic 
means to expand our buying capacity. The key is revenue streams. 

When a project is supported by dedicated revenues, whether it is 
tied directly to the use of the facility as in the case of Alameda or 
Shellpot Bridge, or simply earmarked from more general sources 
such as property rentals or operating revenues, then the project 
can retire debt. 

The freight community particularly will benefit from expanded 
use of financing. Today’s freight interests are frustrated by their 
inability to compete when projects are ranked at the State and 
NPO level. 

Through its capacity to generate revenue, the freight sector can 
essentially create its own program. This will also reduce demand 
on the traditional Federal aid grant program. 

Let me close by suggesting a vision for transportation finance. In 
the future, every responsible fund manager, both here and globally, 
will have a fraction of his or her portfolio invested in U.S. transpor- 
tation infrastructure. They will do so with confidence in the invest- 
ment and the bold Nation it supports. Over the next few hours, I 
will listen for ways to make this vision a reality. Thank you. 

Now we turn to the hearing, the best parts of it. I would turn, 
also, to the Senator from Nevada for any statement. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY REID, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 

STATE NEVADA 

Senator Reid. I thank you and Chairman Baucus. I commend 
both of you for holding this joint hearing. It is so important. I am 
thankful also, of course, that Ranking Members Smith and Grass- 
ley have agreed to do this. 

We are authorizing TEA-21 the legislation to address our Na- 
tion’s infrastructure needs is a big job, an important job, and one 
that will take the cooperation of more than one committee. 

Early this month, the Subcommittee on Transportation, Infra- 
structure, and Nuclear Safety conducted a joint hearing on freight 
issues with Senator Breaux’s Commerce Subcommittee. We need 
more cooperation between committees involved in reauthorizing 
TEA-21. 

We have to work together to ensure that our significant diverse 
transportation needs are addressed. Our highways, transit system, 
and railways are too important to our economic well-being and 
quality of life to ignore. 

I look forward to working with the Finance Committee and other 
committees to see if we can adequately address our transportation 
needs. We are nearing the completion of the Environment and Pub- 
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lie Works Committee’s year-long series of 14 hearings and 
symposia addressing the critical issues related to reauthorization. 
It is appropriate that our final two scheduled hearings focus on 
funding issues. 

As we have been told today, we will review opportunities for in- 
novative financing. On Monday, the Transportation Subcommittee 
will examine the state of the infrastructure and the funding nec- 
essary to maintain and improve our Nation’s highway system. 

The State of Nevada has been a leader in the field of innovative 
financing and has aggressively sought to leverage private invest- 
ment through existing Federal financing programs. 

For example, the project that should have taken place 100 years 
ago, the Reno Transportation Rail Access Corridor, RTRAC, is 
seeking to use $70 million in loans under TIFIA to leverage $200 
million in State, local, and private funding to build a below-grade 
rail transportation corridor. This project will increase safety and 
reduce traffic congestion by eliminating 10 at-grade rail crossings. 
That is important, of course. 

The Las Vegas monorail project is seeking a $120 million TIFIA 
loan to bridge the gap between Federal, State, local, and private fi- 
nancing to build Phase II of what will eventually be an 18-mile re- 
gional rail transit system. 

Finally, the State is expediting the critical Hoover Dam Bypass — 
and we are working with the State of Arizona on this — by using a 
bonding mechanism similar to the GARVEE bonds to allow con- 
struction to proceed before Federal funding is completed. 

Each of these vital highway transit rail projects were made pos- 
sible by innovative financing opportunities provided by the Federal 
Government. In the future, we hope to creatively use new, innova- 
tive financing tools to bridge the gap between public and private 
investment to build a high-speed magnetic levitation train between 
Southern California and Las Vegas. 

There is no question that innovative financing must be a critical 
component of next year’s transportation bill. We should encourage 
new public/private partnerships and focus on where Federal re- 
sources can creatively be used to leverage State, local, and private 
investment for critical highway transit and rail projects. 

Let me say publicly what I have said privately. I think it is tre- 
mendous that the chairman of the Finance Committee, the all- 
power Finance Committee as we know here, and the former chair- 
man of this committee is working so closely with us. 

I think that we are going to benefit so greatly in the year to come 
from Senator Baucus’ experience as chairman of this committee, 
and his experience as chairman of the Finance Committee, to help 
come up with some of these innovative ways to finance these 
projects. We need this very, very badly. 

I applaud and commend the chairman of the Environment and 
Public Works committee. Senator Jeffords, for his agreeing to do 
these kinds of joint hearings. This is something we do not do here 
very often. We were so protective of our turf here. I think we 
should Senator Baucus for all we can because of his experience. 

[Laughter.] 

I think that we need to understand that we, as the Transpor- 
tation and Infrastructure Committee, cannot do it alone. We need 
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to do things differently than we have done in the past. I think this 
is great to have this hearing. I think this is an indication of what 
is to come next year, and coming up with a highway bill. It is going 
to be different than any highway bill we have ever done before. 

I want to apologize to the committee. Senator Inouye is not here 
today, and I have got to help him on a committee beginning at 10 
o’clock. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, thank you very much for your excellent 
statement. 

Senator Baucus. If I might, Mr. Chairman, also thank Senator 
Reid for his very strong endorsement of the joint hearing. I think 
that we get better legislation here with more joint hearings, as a 
general rule. The legislation is good as it is, but I think joint hear- 
ings are very, very helpful. I compliment the Senator for making 
that observation. 

Senator Jeffords. There is no subject that a joint hearing is 
more appropriate for than this one right now. 

Senator Crapo? 

STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL D. CRAPO, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 

Senator Crapo. Thank you very much. I would like to thank both 
of our joint chairmen today and associate myself with the remarks 
of Senator Reid about the importance of the fact that we are work- 
ing together and having these joint hearings. 

As we work together to put together the next highway bill, it is 
going to be critical that we do a good job, and a prompt job. But, 
even more importantly, we have got to work together to make sure 
that we build the kind of support for the good bill that we will need 
to build. I appreciate the efforts of both of our joint chairmen for 
holding this hearing. Clearly, innovative financing and the funding 
aspects of this are going to be critical. 

In terms of talking about working together, I want to especially 
thank Senator Baucus. He and I, both coming from neighboring 
States out in the Northwest, have similar concerns with regard to 
our States’ issues with regard to transportation. 

We have found an opportunity to work together across party 
lines to put together some innovative approaches of our own to try 
to address the question of how to increase the pot of funding for 
our highway needs in this country. With the two approaches that 
we have come together on, we have done it without raising taxes, 
and I think that that is a very important first step: the MEGA- 
TRUST Act, which Senator Baucus already mentioned, and then 
the MEGA-INNOVATE Act that will be introduced soon. 

We have two ideas on the table that are very important. As has 
been indicated by Senator Baucus and Senator Jeffords today, I 
look forward to hearing from people around the country who have 
had a lot of experience with this and who have a lot of ideas about 
how we can accomplish it, to giving us more ideas and more pro- 
posals for how we can address the needs for funding our next high- 
way bill. 

So, again, to both of our chairmen, I thank you for this oppor- 
tunity. I look forward to the information we are going to receive 
today, and working with you as we put together the next bill. 
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Senator Jeffords. Thank you. A very helpful statement. 

Senator Inhofe? 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. INHOFE, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As we work together in drafting the reauthorization of TEA-21, 
it is safe to say that all members here recognize that this is a time 
of extraordinary challenge and opportunity for the transportation 
sector. 

The world of surface transportation is changing. It is now our joh 
to work together to ensure adequate funding for investment in the 
Nation’s transportation system and preserve State and local gov- 
ernment flexibility to allow the broadest application of funds for 
transportation solutions. 

TEA-21 dramatically altered the transportation funding mecha- 
nisms, provided greater equity among States in the Eederal fund- 
ing, and record levels of transportation investment. Eor most Eed- 
eral aid projects, the law requires that 20 percent of the costs be 
derived from a non-Eederal source. 

In order to maximize the use of all available resources. States 
now have a range of options for matching the Eederal share of 
highway projects. By providing flexibility in a form that the non- 
Eederal match might take, Eederal dollars can be leveraged more 
effectively. 

What we have been taking advantage of in Oklahoma is the toll 
credit match. We apply certain toll revenues/expenditures to build 
and improve our public highway facilities as a credit toward the 
non-Eederal matching share of particular projects. 

However, transportation officials at all levels of government still 
face a significant challenge when considering the ways to pay for 
improvements to transportation infrastructure. It is apparent that 
traditional funding sources are insufficient to meet the increasing 
complex needs. 

I remember when I was mayor of Tulsa, we worked diligently 
trying to focus on the public/private partnerships. I recognize that 
the implementation process is a complex undertaking with a wide 
range of organizational and financial options. But it is important 
for public agencies to evaluate all of their alternatives. 

Despite the record levels of investment, funding is not keeping 
pace with the demands for improvement and to maintain the vital- 
ity of the Nation’s transportation system. 

I am in a unique position to appreciate this because I spent 8 
years in the House of Representatives on the Transportation Com- 
mittee and I was really into it. 

When I came to the Senate, I was more on some of the problems 
we were having in the EPA and clean air problems. Until I became 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Transportation and Infrastruc- 
ture, I was more involved with those issues. 

In that 4-year period, the congestion and other severe problems 
that we are facing are brought home to me in such a way that I 
see that we are going to have to try something new and different. 

That is what we did with TEA-21; that is what we are going to 
continue to do. I am looking forward to working with you. I ask 
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unanimous consent that my entire statement be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

Senator Jeffords. It certainly will. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Inhofe follows:] 

Statement of Hon. James M. Inhofe, U.S. Senator from the State of 

Oklahoma 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. As we work on the drafting of this reauthorization, I 
think it is safe to say that all the members here recognize that this is a time of 
extraordinary challenge and opportunity in the transportation sector. The world of 
surface transportation is changing. It is now our job to work together to ensure ade- 
quate funding for investment in the nations transportation system and preserve 
State and local government flexibility to allow the broadest application of funds to 
transportation solutions. 

TEA-21 dramatically altered transportation funding mechanisms. It provided 
greater equity among States in Federal funding and record levels of transportation 
investment. 

For most Federal-aid projects, the law requires that 20 percent of the costs be de- 
rived from a non-Federal source. In order to maximize the use of all available re- 
sources, States now have a range of options for matching the Federal share of high- 
way projects. By providing flexibility in the form that the non-Federal match might 
take. Federal dollars can be leveraged more effectively. 

What we have been taking advantage of in Oklahoma is the toll credit match. We 
apply certain toll revenue expenditures to build and improve our public highway fa- 
cilities as a credit toward the non-Federal matching share on particular projects. 

However, transportation officials at all levels of government still face a significant 
challenge when considering ways to pay for improvements to transportation infra- 
structure. It is apparent that traditional funding sources are insufficient to meet the 
increasingly complex needs. I remember when I was Mayor of Tulsa, we worked dili- 
gently trying to focus on public private partnerships. I recognize that the implemen- 
tation process is a complex undertaking with the wide range of organizational and 
financing options but its important for public agencies to evaluate all their alter- 
natives. 

Despite the record levels of investment, funding is not keeping pace with demands 
for improvements to maintain the vitality of the nation’s transportation system. 

Some transportation projects are so large that their costs exceed available current 
grant funding or would consume so much of these current funding sources that they 
would delay many other planned projects. 

ARTBA proposed a number of options for enhancing the Highway Account reve- 
nues. Some included indexing the motor fuels excise taxes for inflation, crediting the 
Highway Account with gasohol tax revenues that currently go into the General 
Fund, and expanding innovative financing programs. I might also mention that 
since the enactment of TEA-21, interest accrued on any obligation held by the fund 
does not get credited to the Highway Trust Fund, the interest earned goes to the 
General Fund. This is obviously something that we need to rethink during reauthor- 
ization. These are all revenue enhancements that would increase the fund substan- 
tially. 

With the Energy bill pending in Conference, the Trust Fund will recoup an addi- 
tional 2.5 cents per gallon of ethanol currently being deposited into the general rev- 
enue. The Senator from Montana has been very aggressive at trying to make the 
Trust Fund whole with respect to the current 5.3 cent per gallon ethanol subsidy. 
Although he and I do not agree on how to best address this issue, we are in agree- 
ment that the Highway Trust Fund should not pay to subsidize any fuel source. Our 
surface transportation infrastructure needs are such that we cannot afford to forego 
any revenue source. 

Certainly one of the key factors in the economic engine that drives our economy 
is a safe, efficient transportation system. If our economic recovery is going to con- 
tinue to expand, we cannot ignore the immediate and critical infrastructure needs 
of highways, bridges, and State/local roadway systems. 

Finally, I would encourage our witnesses to address the current issues with fund- 
ing dilemmas and how the use of innovative finance can generate real economic re- 
turns by expediting project construction. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. I look forward to today’s hearing and want to welcome 
all of our witnesses. 

Senator Inhofe. I also want to say, Mr. Chairman, that at the 
same time in the next room we have the Senate Armed Services 
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Committee that is meeting, so we have required attendance at both 
places and I will he going hack and forth. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much. 

Now we turn to the important part of the hearing, and that is 
listening to our witnesses. 

Our first witness is David Seltzer, Distinguished Practitioner at 
the National Center for Innovations in Public Finance, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID SELTZER, PRINCIPAL, MERCATOR AD- 
VISORS, PHILADELPHIA, PA, ON BEHALF OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES, NATIONAL 

CENTER FOR INNOVATIONS IN PUBLIC FINANCE 

Mr. Seltzer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers. I am affiliated with the National Center at USC. It is a pro- 
fessional education and research center in the field of infrastruc- 
ture finance. As part of the record, I have furnished this copy of 
a report that USC published last year concerning public/private 
partnerships in California. I feel compelled to tell you, this will be 
covered on the final exam. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. It will be made a part of the record. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Seltzer. I, too, would like to commend you for holding this 
joint hearing on innovative finance. Because the Nation’s transpor- 
tation needs require a wide array of tools, it is very valuable that 
both the tax writing and authorizing committees are jointly delib- 
erating this important issue. 

This morning you will be hearing from a distinguished panel of 
individuals from the Federal, State, local, and private sectors on 
various innovative finance tools, including New Mexico’s GARVEE 
bonds, the Alameda Corridor, TIFIA credit instruments, private ac- 
tivity bonds, and tax credit bonds. 

What I would like to do, briefly, is provide a table-setter, giving 
you a framework for evaluating these and other innovative finance 
tools. This may help your committees determine which tools would 
be most effective in filling the funding gap and, in essence, provide 
a context for considering innovative finance. 

To my mind, the central problem in Federal transportation policy 
is that, on the one hand, transportation projects are lumpy invest- 
ments. They are capital-intensive, long-lived, and very hetero- 
geneous. 

On the other hand. Federal budgetary policy is very short-term 
oriented. It is cash-based and it is focused on costs rather than 
benefits. This treatment is really reflected in Federal budgetary 
scoring, where current outlays are treated the same way as long- 
term capital investments in transportation infrastructure. That 
mismatch between the period of when costs and benefits are recog- 
nized can distort project investment decisions. 

Where innovative finance comes in, is that it can help redress 
some of that imbalance, in my view. Innovative finance tools are 
generally less intrusive than direct Federal grants. They, as you 
pointed out, Mr. Chairman, allow market forces to work by draw- 
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ing on private capital, and can better match the periods of the costs 
and the benefits. 

Your two committees have at their disposal, really, three ap- 
proaches that may be used to advance infrastructure projects: regu- 
latory incentives. Tax Code incentives, and credit incentives. 

Regulatory incentives are best demonstrated perhaps by New 
Mexico. You will be hearing in the next panel about not just inno- 
vative financing using GARVEE bonds, but also innovative pro- 
curement using design build procurement and innovative asset 
management, employing long-term warranties. Those three regu- 
latory reforms were put together to advance an important project. 

The second incentive, the Tax Code, includes things like tax-ori- 
ented leasing of capital assets, private activity bonds, and tax cred- 
it bonds. These tax measures have the benefit of using the pay-go 
scoring methodology, where the tax expenditures are recognized on 
an annual basis, not all up front. That approach represents some- 
thing more akin to a commercial practice of amortizing costs. 

The third of the three general approaches, Mr. Chairman, is 
credit incentives, as evidenced by Federal loan and loan guarantee 
programs like TIFIA and the Railroad Rehabilitation and Improve- 
ment Financing Program. 

For Federal credit instruments, the budget scoring uses a 
present value concept, again akin to commercial practices where 
the time value of money is taken into account. 

Now, for any of these various innovative finance tools to be suc- 
cessful, they must satisfy three groups of stakeholders simulta- 
neously. First is the project sponsor, the public or private entity 
that is developing, advancing, and managing the capital invest- 
ment. 

The second of the three stakeholders is the investor. You have 
to provide a competitive, risk-adjusted rate of return that an inves- 
tor can compare to options to invest capital elsewhere. 

The third of the three stakeholders is, of course. Federal policy- 
makers who have to look at both policy objectives and budgetary 
costs. 

Senator Jeffords, you indicated an interest in identifying new 
products for portfolio managers. One interesting example would be 
a way to attract pension funds into infrastructure finance. 

Public, corporate, and union funds represent some $3.6 trillion of 
investment assets, yet today there are virtually no U.S. transpor- 
tation projects in their portfolios. 

The principal reason for that is that the primary financing vehi- 
cle of tax-exempt bonds does not appeal to tax-exempt entities such 
as pension funds. However, something like tax credit bonds, which 
you will be hearing about later, where the principal could be sold 
to, say, a pension fund and the tax credits decoupled and sold to 
other investors, might address some of your objectives. 

In summary, different innovative finance tools are suited to dif- 
ferent products and projects. I have submitted also as part of the 
record a methodology for looking at how one can systematically 
compare tools such as GARVEE bonds, tax credit bonds, private ac- 
tivity bonds, and TIFIA instruments in considering reauthoriza- 
tion. 

So, thank you very much for your time. I appreciate it. 
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Senator Jeffords. Thank you for a very helpful statement. 

Our next witness is Phyllis Scheinherg, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Budget and Programs a the U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation, right here in Washington, DC. 

Ms. Scheinherg, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF PHYLLIS SCHEINHERG, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY FOR BUDGET AND PROGRAMS, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

Ms. ScHEiNBERG. Thank you. Chairman Jeffords. I want to send 
my appreciation to Chairman Baucus and members of the commit- 
tees. 

Thank you for holding this hearing today and inviting me to tes- 
tify on Federal innovative finance initiatives for surface transpor- 
tation projects. 

These financing techniques, in combination with our traditional 
grant programs, have become important resources for meeting the 
transportation challenges facing our Nation. 

Last January, Secretary Mineta indicated to you his desire to 
“expand and improve innovative finance programs in order to en- 
courage greater private sector investment in the transportation 
system.” 

He stated that innovative financing will be one of the Depart- 
ment’s core principles in working with Congress, State, local offi- 
cials, tribal governments, and stakeholders to shape the surface 
transportation reauthorization legislation. Secretary Mineta re- 
mains steadfast in his support for these programs, so we want to 
tell you that we are here to work with you. 

But, first, let us talk about, what is innovative finance? We at 
the Department apply the term to a collection of financial manage- 
ment techniques and debt finance tools that supplement and ex- 
pand the flexibility of the Federal Government’s transportation 
grant programs. 

We see the primary objectives of innovative finance as leveraging 
Federal resources, improving utilization of existing funds, accel- 
erating construction timetables, and attracting non-Federal invest- 
ment in major projects. 

There are three major innovative finance programs that I would 
like to talk about today: the Transportation Infrastructure Finance 
and Innovation Program, or TIFIA, Grant Anticipation Revenue 
Vehicles, or GARVEE bonds, and State Infrastructure Banks, or 
STBs. 

Eirst, the TIEIA credit program. Through the leadership of the 
Senate, and this committee in particular, TIEIA was established to 
provide a direct role for the Department of Transportation to assist 
nationally or regionally significant transportation projects through 
direct loans, loan guarantees, and stand-by lines of credit. 

TIEIA allows the Eederal Government to supplement, but not 
supplant, existing capital finance markets for large transportation 
infrastructure projects. We seek to take prudent risks in order to 
leverage Eederal resources through attracting private and other 
non-Eederal capital projects. 

We have selected 11 projects, representing $15.7 billion in trans- 
portation investment, to receive TIEIA credit assistance. The TIEIA 
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commitments themselves total $3.7 billion in credit assistance, 
with a budgetary impact of only a little bit more than $200 million. 
Highway, transit, passenger rail, and multimodal projects have all 
sought, and received, TIFIA credit assistance. 

We are pleased with the results that we are seeing. The overall 
leveraging effect of the Federal assistance for the TIFIA projects 
has been 5 to 1. Private co-investment has totaled $3.1 billion, or 
about 20 percent of the total project costs. 

We believe that a limited number of large surface transportation 
projects each year will continue to need the types of credit instru- 
ments offered under TIFIA. Project sponsors and DOT staff are 
still exploring how best to utilize this credit assistance, and we wel- 
come congressional guidance and dialog during this evolutionary 
program period. 

A second financing tool used by States has been the issuance of 
Grant Anticipation Revenue Vehicles, or GARVEEs. These bonds 
enable States to pay debt service and other bond-related expenses 
with future Eederal-aid highway apportionments. 

A GARVEE generates up-front capital for major highway projects 
and enables a State to accelerate project construction, and spread 
the cost of a facility over its useful life. With projects in place soon- 
er, costs are lower and safety and economic benefits are realized 
earlier. In total, six States have issued 14 GARVEE bonds totaling 
more than $2.5 billion to be repaid using a portion of their future 
Eederal-aid highway funds. 

A third significant project finance tool is the State Infrastructure 
Bank, or SIB, which is a revolving fund administered by a State. 
Eederally capitalized SIBs were first authorized under the provi- 
sions of the National Highway System Designation Act of 1995. 
SIBs provide various forms of credit assistance. As loans are re- 
paid, a SIB’s capital is replenished and can be used to support new 
projects. 

As of June 2002, SIBs had entered into almost 300 loan agree- 
ments, for a total of $4 billion of loans. This level of activity indi- 
cates that the SIB program is ready to move beyond its pilot phase 
to become a permanent program. 

Looking ahead, the use of TIEIA, GARVEEs and SIBs are mov- 
ing from innovative to mainstream. This reflects significant suc- 
cess, but it does not indicate that the needs of project finance have 
been completely met. 

Secretary Mineta has issued a clear challenge to those of us in 
the Department in our development of a reauthorization proposal 
for TEA-21, asking us to expand innovative finance programs to 
encourage private sector investment. 

We are considering options for further leveraging Eederal re- 
sources for surface transportation. Among these options are en- 
hancing the use of innovative finance in intermodal freight projects 
and adapting the financing techniques used in other public work 
sectors. The challenge is to build on our successes to date, but not 
set unrealistic expectations for the future. 

We look forward to working with our partners in the State DOTs, 
metropolitan planning organizations, and private industry to apply 
innovative funding strategies that extend the financial means of 
our individual stakeholders. 
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Senator Jeffords, we look forward to working with you and the 
Congress to craft the next surface transportation legislation. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today. I will he happy 
to answer any questions. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, thank you very much for your excellent 
testimony. I extend my good thoughts to your Secretary. We have 
been friends for over 20 years, and I now have the opportunity to 
work closely with him on this. I am looking forward to it. 

Ms. SCHEINBERG. Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Next, we have JayEtta Hecker, Director of 
Physical Infrastructure Issues at the GAO. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF JAYETTA HECKER, DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL 

INFRASTRUCTURE ISSUES, GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 

WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Hecker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am very pleased to be 
here, and appreciate the historic occasion of the two committees 
working together. As you and others have said, there could be no 
topic that more justifies that kind of collaboration. 

First, the use and performance of innovative financing mecha- 
nisms; second, the cost involved in alternative approaches; and fi- 
nally, selected issues for reauthorization. 

I will skip over the use of the existing programs. I think Phyllis 
clearly described 6 States with GARVEEs, 32 States with STBs, 
and 9 States with having agreements in TIFIA. 

What I will do, is summarize the key advantages and limitations 
that have been identified in some of the studies and some of our 
own interviews with different States. 

There is no doubt that one of the most significant advantages of 
these new financing and grant management tools is that they ac- 
celerate project construction. That is unequivocally a real result for 
many of these projects. 

It is also very clear that they increase the tools in the State, 
local, or regional toolbox. They are financing multi-billion dollar 
long-term investments and you need tools that do that wisely and 
well. 

The third advantage, is they have the potential to leverage Fed- 
eral investment. Some of our work on the costs will discuss what 
we mean by leveraging and what we are really measuring with 
some of the different approaches. 

The limitations on the use of these tools are real. The biggest 
one, of course, is States’ willingness and authority. You have a lot 
of States that are very cautious about debt financing and financing 
projects in a manner other than on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

There is also a skill issue. At a hearing last week, we talked 
about the skill capability in the DOTs. This is a brand-new kind 
of skill, financing and bond market specialists. It is very different 
than highway engineering. 

Also, it is mostly affected by legislators at the State level or the 
local level and their willingness to look at these different tools. 

There are also limitations in Federal and State law. The applica- 
tion of TIFIA is limited to projects costing over $100 million. Only 
5 States are allowed to use TEA-21 funds to capitalize their STBs. 
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Then there are State laws that restrict public/private partner- 
ships and, of course, there are Federal tax policies on private activ- 
ity bonds. So, there are a whole range of factors that are really be- 
hind some of the limitations in the extensive application of these 
new tools. 

Our real contribution today is, in part, to examine options for fi- 
nancing $10 billion though four different approaches. Basically, we 
compare the Federal grants, similar to the current highway pro- 
gram, with an 80/20 match; a TIFIA-like Federal loan; State tax 
credit bonds that are basically similar to the AASHTO proposal. Of 
course, the credit is from Federal taxes. State-issued tax-exempt 
bonds are again, exempt from Federal taxes. 

I have two charts that I present. One, is about the short-versus 
the long-term costs of the different tools, and they vary quite dra- 
matically. The other chart compares the State versus Federal costs, 
as well as other parties. 

Depending on how the programs are structured and who ends up 
paying can vary considerably not only across the alternatives, but 
even within them. Then the risks vary. 

Looking at the tax credit bond, for example, the total cost of that, 
in present value terms, is nearly $13 billion compared to $10 bil- 
lion that it would cost in direct appropriations in the grant pro- 
gram. The tax credit bond also varies quite a bit in its distribution 
of costs between the Federal Government and State and other par- 
ties. 

The tax credit bonds, because of the costs of borrowing and are 
paying investors, cost $12.7 billion, but most of that is borne by the 
Federal Government in a tax credit bond. Compare that with the 
TIFIA direct loan, where most of the costs, with the 33 percent lim- 
itation, are borne by the State and other parties. 

The broad overview here is that there is, in fact, only modest 
success in leveraging private investment. We are getting debt fi- 
nancing, new debt to the table, which is significant and has bene- 
fits. 

But these approaches have limits in how mu ch they are really 
bringing private equity capital and real investors to the table who 
are absorbing a substantial amount of the risk. 

That goes back to some of the limitations that I cited earlier. 
There are limited projects that really can generate their own rev- 
enue. That is in part a reflection of how we finance highways and 
that users tend to view highways as free. There are conflicts with 
the Federal tax-exempt finance rules and the cap on the private ac- 
tivity bonds, and the State laws. 

So, you have got some restrictions inherent in the current system 
that are limiting how much private investment in highways and 
other intermodal facilities you can bring to the table. 

These financing tools are a critical part of reauthorization. They 
decide on whether current users or future users pay, they decide 
on the extent to which we continue to rely on user financing or 
switch toward the use of general revenues, and they have very dif- 
ferent results in the use of State and Federal funds. 

We have ongoing work for your committee and are looking for- 
ward to being able to provide more detail on this. I think, as you 
and others have said, some of the real opportunities are to provide 
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new structures or to get broader applicability of these to projects 
of national concern, intermodal needs, and to focus on the effect on 
promoting the efficiency in the transportation sector. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much. 

I think I will ask you the first question. While many States have 
embraced transportation financing techniques, several States seem 
resistant to these tools. 

What precludes some States from the use of innovative financ- 
ing? 

Ms. Hecker. There is a concern among many States about mov- 
ing further from pay-as-you-go to debt financing, as well as State 
DOTs unfamiliar with these approaches. 

There are also a range of State laws that could apply, restrictions 
on public/private partnerships that are written into State laws. 
There are State laws that prohibit committing their future appor- 
tionment to debt repayment and thus prohibit the use of 
GARVEEs. 

We’ve talked with several of the States who are applying these 
tools and are very excited about it. So it seems once folks get in- 
volved, they are pretty enthusiastic. 

Senator Jeffords. I want to bring sort of a current situation and 
ask you what difference makes now, when we have had this huge 
downturn in the economy and the threats to various means of fi- 
nancing. How does that impact what may or may not be a better 
way to borrow, or what kind of financing instruments you have put 
on the rockets? 

Ms. Hecker. Well, certainly there is more interest in looking for 
alternative sources with the revenue conditions and budget pres- 
sures at both the Federal and State level. So, the impetus of the 
economic downturn actually increases interest in these tools. 

The ultimate financing question, though, is really not the tool 
itself It is how the debt is going to be paid for. That is really what 
we are looking at, and we encourage the committee to keep very 
transparent. 

If you look at the TIFIA loans where you get over 70 percent at 
the private and State level, most of it is different State taxes that 
get dedicated. In only a few instances do you really have private 
equity. So, there is borrowing going on and new taxes being raised. 

As the instruments are broadened and extended, the issue is the 
extent to which costs are borne by current versus future users, and 
the extent to which costs are borne by general taxpayers versus 
users. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Mr. Seltzer, in your testimony you state that “capital is notori- 
ously unsentimental, and finance techniques used for transpor- 
tation projects must compete for investor demand against other in- 
vestment products in the marketplace.” 

What conditions need to be in place to make transportation 
projects more attractive when competing for private investment? 

Mr. Seltzer. Well, Senator, you yourself in your statement indi- 
cated that the first ingredient or prerequisite is identifying the rev- 
enue stream. It has to be stable and reliable enough to attract in- 
vestors. If it is debt financing, typically there is a watershed invest- 
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ment-grade rating category that indicates it is not a speculative 
type of investment. 

Some of the innovative finance tools that your committee will he 
considering could help advance debt financing through providing 
various forms of credit enhancements such as the TIFIA program 
that Ms. Scheinberg mentioned. 

Senator Jeffords. Ms. Scheinberg, currently the threshold for 
projects to be eligible for TIFIA programs is $100 million. How 
would lowering the threshold for projects to $50 million affect the 
program? 

Ms. Scheinberg. Senator Jeffords, we are not sure. We have no 
experience with anyone coming in and saying they could not meet 
the $100 million threshold. So, we cannot tell you that that is a 
barrier to this program. 

The program, as you probably know, is new to the users and 
there is a fair amount of learning that goes on regarding how to 
engage in the TIFIA program. So its original purpose was for large 
projects that could not find funding in the traditional categories of 
funding that the Federal Government provides — large, intermodal, 
complicated, lumpy projects, as David said. 

I think we still have not tapped out those projects. We are still 
working with folks. We have six letters of interest that have come 
in that are seriously looking at asking for a TIFIA loan. 

We have not seen people who have come in and said, we wish 
it was a lower threshold, so I cannot really tell you what the dif- 
ference would make. We have a lower threshold for ITS projects of 
$30 million and we have not seen any takers on that. That does 
not seem to have made a difference. 

Senator Jeffords. Our next generation effort will place greater 
emphasis on intermodal projects and on project financing. I am 
concerned that U.S. DOT is not adequately staffed or structured to 
accommodate this shift in focus. 

Do you share my concern? I imagine you will say yes. 

Ms. Scheinberg. Well, first I would say, yes, we are also very 
focused on intermodal in general, and freight in particular, which 
we believe needs much more attention than it has received in the 
past. 

As far as our staffing, we are looking at this. I can tell you that 
it is a topic of discussion in the Department, organizationally, fi- 
nancially, and with resource attention. 

We are looking at this issue of freight very seriously, both how 
to help the freight sector and how to deal with it internally in 
DOT. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, I want to thank you, all three of you, 
for very helpful testimony. I assure you, we will be taking advan- 
tage of your expertise as time goes by to assist us as we move for- 
ward to try and improve the ability to finance these projects. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Seltzer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Scheinberg. Thank you. 

Ms. Hecker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. I want to let everyone know that we are going 
to have votes starting, two votes, in the next few minutes. So we 
will postpone the testimony on the next panel. You can relax and 
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await my return. Since it takes about 20 minutes for the first vote 
and I have to wait for the second vote, it will probably be about 
25 minutes before we resume. 

So if anybody wants to take a break, take a break. 

[Whereupon, at 10:29 a.m. the hearing was recessed.] 

[At 11:16 a.m. the hearing was reconvened.] 

Senator Jeffords. The hearing will come to order. I am sorry for 
the delay, but we are in the process of saving the Nation, so it took 
a little bit longer than we anticipated. 

[Laughter.] 

Welcome, panel No. 2. Our first witness is the Honorable Janice 
Hahn, Councilwoman for the city of Los Angeles, California, on be- 
half of the Alameda Corridor Transportation Authority. We have 
been waiting anxiously for your testimony because of all the excit- 
ing work that you have been involved in. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JANICE HAHN, COUNCILWOMAN, CITY 

OF LOS ANGELES, LOS ANGELES, CA, ON BEHALF OF THE AL- 
AMEDA CORRIDOR TRANSPORTATION AUTHORITY; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY DEAN MARTIN, ALAMEDA CORRIDOR’S CHIEF FI- 
NANCIAL OFFICER, AND JOSEPH BURTON, GENERAL COUN- 
SEL. 

Ms. Hahn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good morning. Thank you 
for this opportunity to be here today. Besides being a city council- 
woman in Los Angeles, I serve as the chairwoman of the Governing 
Board of the Alameda Corridor Transportation Authority. 

So, on behalf of the city of Los Angeles, the mayor, Jim Hahn, 
my brother, the city of Long Beach, Mayor Beverly O’neill, and the 
Corridor Authority’s Governing Board and our CEO Jim Hankla, I 
am honored to be here today. 

Accompanying me today are Dean Martin, the Corridor 
Authority’s chief financial officer, and Joseph Burton, our general 
counsel. 

The Alameda Corridor Transportation Authority, or ACTA, is a 
joint powers authority created by the Cities of Long Beach and Los 
Angeles in 1989 to oversee the financing, design, and construction 
of the Alameda Corridor. 

The project was monumentally complex, running through eight 
different government jurisdictions in urban Los Angeles County, 
requiring multiple detailed partnerships between public and pri- 
vate entities, and presenting extensive engineering challenges. 

One of the key partnerships that has been vital over the years 
has been with the U.S. Congress. We greatly appreciated the 
strong support you and your colleagues provided to ACTA in devel- 
oping the innovative loan from the Department of Transportation. 

Indeed, the Federal Government, by its $400 million Department 
of Transportation loan, became the first financial partner in this 
magnificently successful project. We are particularly thankful for 
the strong leadership demonstrated by many of you in Congress, 
including our two distinguished Senators, Dianne Feinstein and 
Barbara Boxer, along with Congressman Steve Horn and Congress- 
woman Juanita Millender-McDonald. Without their vision and 
support, it is unlikely the Alameda Corridor would be in operation 
today, strengthening the Nation’s global economic competitiveness. 
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The $2.4 billion Alameda Corridor, one of the Nation’s public 
works projects, opened on time and on budget on April 15th of this 
year. 

A container train from the ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach 
to the transcontinental rail yards near downtown Los Angeles used 
to take more than 2 hours and wreak havoc to L.A. traffic at doz- 
ens of crossings. It now takes about 45 minutes, avoiding traffic 
conflicts. 

As cargo volumes increase, this enhanced speed and efficiency is 
critical. More than 100 trains per day are expected on the Alameda 
Corridor by the year 2020. 

We have demonstrated that governments can work together, and 
they can work with the private sector, putting aside competition for 
the benefit of greater economic and societal good. 

We have proven that communities do not have to sacrifice quality 
of life to benefit from international trade and port and economic ac- 
tivity. The volume of containers doubled in the 1990’s, and last 
year reached more than $10 million 20-foot containers. Last year, 
our ports handled more than $200 billion in cargo, or about one- 
quarter to one-third of the Nation’s waterborne commerce. 

ACTA consolidated four branch lines serving the ports into a 20- 
mile freight rail expressway that is completely grade separated, in- 
cluding a 10-mile long 30-foot trench that runs through older, eco- 
nomically disadvantaged industrial neighborhoods south of down- 
town Los Angeles. 

The linchpin of ACTA’s funding plan was designation of the Ala- 
meda Corridor as a high-priority corridor in the 1995 National 
Highway System’s Designation Act. That designation cleared the 
way for Congress to appropriate $59 million needed to back the 
$400 million loan to the project from the U.S. Department of 
Transportation. 

That was the leverage, if you will, for the biggest piece of our fi- 
nancing package, more than $1.1 billion in proceeds from revenue 
bonds sold by ACTA. The bond and the Federal loan are being re- 
tired by corridor use fees and paid by the railroads. 

The funding breaks down roughly like this: 46 percent from 
ACTA revenue bonds, 16 percent from the U.S. DOT loan, 16 per- 
cent from the ports, 16 percent from California’s State and local 
grants, much of it administered by the L.A. County Metropolitan 
Transportation Authority, and 6 percent from other sources. 

There are many reasons why our project stayed on schedule, but 
at the top of the list are permit-facilitating agreements with cor- 
ridor cities, relocating agreements with utility companies, and our 
decision to use a design-build contract with the Mid-Corridor 
Trench. 

Among the direct community benefits, the Alameda Corridor is 
projected to reduce emissions from idling trucks and automobiles 
by 54 percent, slash delays at railroad crossings by 90 percent, and 
cut noise pollution by 90 percent. 

Disadvantaged firms have earned contracts worth more than 
$285 million, meeting our goal of 22 percent DBF participation. 
The goal of our Alameda Corridor job training and development 
program was to provide job training and placement services to 
1,000 residents of the corridor communities. 
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We exceeded that goal. Almost 1,300 residents received construc- 
tion industry-specific job training, and of those, 600 were placed in 
construction trade union apprenticeships. The Alameda Corridor 
Conservation Corps provided the life skill training to 447 young 
people from that community. 

In the future, ACTA and the California DOT are working at an 
innovative, cooperative agreement to develop plans for a truck ex- 
pressway that would provide a “life-line” link between Terminal Is- 
land at the ports and the Pacific Coast Highway at Alameda Street. 

The Alameda Corridor truck expressway is intended to speed the 
flow of containers into the Southern California marketplace. This 
project could be ready for approval as early as March, 2003. 

At ACTA, we believe that by restructuring our Federal loan we 
can undertake this critical truck expressway project without any 
additional Federal financial support. But we need this 
committee 

Senator Jeffords. Would you repeat that, please? 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Hahn. I am glad you asked for that. Hold my time, Mr. 
Chairman. At ACTA, we believe that by restructuring our Federal 
loan we can undertake this critical truck expressway project with- 
out any additional Federal financial support, but we need this com- 
mittee to help us get Congress to give the approval to DOT to allow 
us to do this. 

Let me just give you a few recommendations for your committee 
as you are looking at reauthorization of TEA-21. We think the 
planning and funding of intermodal projects of national significance 
directly benefiting international trade should be sponsored at the 
highest levels within the Office of the Secretary of Transportation. 

There should be a national policy establishing the linkage be- 
tween the promotion of free trade and the support for critical inter- 
modal infrastructure, moving goods to every corner of the United 
States. Public-private partnerships do, in fact, work and should be 
promoted and encouraged by Federal transportation legislation. 

We think a specific funding category is needed to support inter- 
modal infrastructure projects and trade connector projects. Consid- 
eration should be given to new and innovative funding strategies 
for the maritime intermodal systems, infrastructure improvements 
enhancing good movements. 

The Corridor benefited from the DOT being willing to undertake 
some risks and provide loan terms that were not available on a 
commercial basis. The Federal participation gave private investors 
confidence in the project and made our bond financing possible. 

Most important in my mind is this. The success of the Alameda 
Corridor has shown that Federal investment in trade-related infra- 
structure can benefit the economy without sacrificing the quality of 
life issues. 

Thank you for inviting me. I am happy to answer any questions. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much. 

The Honorable Peter Rahn. Please proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. PETER RAHN, SECRETARY, NEW MEXICO 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, SANTA FE, NM 

Mr. Rahn. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. I am Pete Rahn. I am 
the Secretary of the New Mexico State Highway and Transpor- 
tation Department and I am very pleased to be here today to tes- 
tify before this very unique joint hearing. 

It seems so important that the two committees work smoothly to- 
gether in the reauthorization of the National Highway Funding 
bill, which is absolutely critical to the States and their transpor- 
tation systems. 

Mr. Chairman, I am here to not only urge, but plead, that Con- 
gress not only allow, but actually encourage, innovative public-pri- 
vate partnerships. Public-private partnerships draw on the experi- 
ences and expertise of both sides to perfect just tremendous success 
in projects like New Mexico 44, which is now called U.S. 550. 

New Mexico traditionally has been a pay-as-you-go State, which 
meant we paid as we went downhill and lost more and more of our 
system. 

New Mexico 44 is, I believe, a national example of a successful 
project that brought together the Federal Government, State gov- 
ernment, and private concerns to open up a corridor into northwest 
New Mexico that is providing economic opportunity and greatly im- 
proved safety for those people traveling on that roadway. 

New Mexico 44 stretches 141 miles from just north of Albu- 
querque into northwest New Mexico. Northwest New Mexico did 
not have a four-lane highway for the entire corridor of the State. 

This corridor has opened up economic opportunity in the region 
of Farmington and Bloomfield in which they are now experiencing 
growth at twice the rate of the average of the State of New Mexico. 

The project itself brought together innovative financing, innova- 
tive procurement, innovative contracting, and innovative construc- 
tion. I need to give credit to the Federal Highway Administration 
as a very critical partner in developing this project. 

The project itself was a 118-mile corridor that utilized innovative 
financing in the form of GARVEE bonds. I understand it is not 
very flattering to Jane Garvey that our particular bonds were 
named “naked” GARVEE bonds because they did not have the 
guarantee of the State government, but only the revenue stream of 
future Eederal programs to back up the issuance of those bonds. 
The bonds were issued for 15 years. We also utilized the soft match 
provisions of TEA-21. 

Our procurement was unique in that we were able to utilize, not 
design-build, but the traditional low-bid process in a very unique 
way in which we secured a developer, and the developer designed 
the project, provided the designs back to the department, we uti- 
lized low bid, selected the contractor, presented the contractor back 
to the developer which managed the construction of it, and then 
warranteed the project for 20 years. Twenty years, to our belief, is 
the longest period of time that a highway has ever been 
warranteed in the United States. 

Erom concept to contract, the project took us 15 months. Erom 
contract to construction of a 118-mile long four-lane road was 28 
months. Using traditional methods, we estimate it would have 
taken us 27 years to have built that roadway utilizing the tradi- 
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tional 3-and 5-mile increments that most DOTs undertake in con- 
structing long corridors. 

The warranty is a $114 million guarantee for performance of the 
roadway for 20 years. It is a no-fault guarantee that we estimate 
will save the State $89 million over the life of the warrantee. 

Coke Industries, which was the developer, has $50 million of 
their own assets at risk within the warranty and have produced a 
roadway from their design and management of the contractors that 
is smoother and will last longer than any road built in New Mexico 
today. 

Utilizing the leveraging of Federal revenue streams at very com- 
petitive interest rates, our overall bonding program, of which the 
GARVEE bonds are only once piece, has an average interest rate 
of 4.47 percent, when the Federal Highway Administration esti- 
mates inflation in the construction industry at 4.5 percent. So the 
value of a road in place today is greater than the value of a road 
in place tomorrow. 

I will close by just saying that I believe it is very important that 
Congress, as it is looking at reauthorization, not only allow the 
DOTs the flexibility to use Federal revenues in the ways best suit- 
ed for their particular States, but the importance of a stable rev- 
enue stream that the States can depend upon is critical to our abil- 
ity to leverage those dollars through using innovative financing, 
whether it is bonding or any of the other ways. 

The last point I would make, Mr. Chairman, is just simply that 
if Congress wants to encourage private investment in our transpor- 
tation system, I believe there is going to have to be a mechanism 
for the private sector to invest on par with government tax-free 
bonds in order for that investment to occur. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Excellent presentation. 

Our next witness is John Horsley, executive director of the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials 
right here in Washington, DC. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN HORSLEY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY AND TRANS- 
PORTATION OFFICIALS, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Horsley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, we want to commend you and Senator Baucus for con- 
vening this joint hearing, and commend you. Senator Reid, and 
your colleagues in the Senate for fully restoring highway funding 
for fiscal year 2003 to the $31.8 billion level that Governors, States, 
and many others have been pushing for. It is vital that you suc- 
ceed, and we want to commend you and the Senate for your leader- 
ship. 

We also hope you will convey our thanks to Senator Baucus for 
his leadership in moving the 2.5 cents of gasohol revenues that now 
go to the general fund over to the Highway Trust Fund, and some 
of the other work that he is doing, including pushing for use of the 
interest in the Highway Trust Fund in order to put that into our 
cash-flow and be able to put it to work. 
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So, I want to thank you both for holding this hearing today. I 
heard a lot of good things so far, and look forward to Jeffs testi- 
mony. 

Pete is one of my bosses, so I will try to represent you well, Pete. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that the central issue on reauthoriza- 
tion will be how to grow the program. Huge safety, preservation 
and capacity needs exist in every region of the country. 

To fund them, AASHTO believes Congress must find a way to in- 
crease highway funding from $34 billion in fiscal year 2004 to at 
least $41 billion in 2009, and annual transit funding over the next 
6 years from $7.5 billion to $10 billion. 

The challenge, is how to fashion a funding solution that can 
achieve these goals and garner the bipartisan support needed for 
enactment next year. 

AASHTO has explored a menu of options for generating addi- 
tional program revenues, including tapping Highway Trust Fund 
reserves, gasohol transfers, indexing, and raising fuel taxes. While 
the program could grow somewhat without raising taxes, it would 
fall short of meeting national needs. 

We also directed our staff to explore the feasibility of leveraging 
new revenues through a federally chartered transportation finance 
corporation which could achieve AASHTO’s goals for highway and 
transit funding in coordination with all of the other proposals, such 
as those proposed by Chairman Baucus. 

They have developed a creative proposal which appears feasible 
and has been well received. Let me describe it for you in brief. 

Under this concept. Congress would be asked to charter a non- 
profit transportation finance corporation, authorized to issue $60 
billion in tax credit bonds over 6 years. We describe this as pro- 
gram finance rather than project finance. 

Thirty-four billion dollars would go to highways and be appor- 
tioned to States through Federal highways, and $8.5 billion, 20 per- 
cent, would be apportioned to transit agencies; $17 billion of the 
bond proceeds would be invested in government securities which, 
over 25 years, would generate a return sufficient to pay off the 
bond principal. 

The Department of Treasury would be reimbursed for the annual 
cost of the tax credits from the Highway Trust Fund. There would 
be no impact on the Federal deficit. The TFC would leverage ap- 
proximately $18 billion in new revenues into an increase of nearly 
$43 billion in program funding. 

When we tested this concept with seven Wall Street investment 
banks and two rating agencies, this is what we heard. No. 1, tax 
credit bonds are marketable. Capital markets can absorb the 
amount of bonds being discussed. 

Second, bond marketability and liquidity are enhanced by a cen- 
tral issuer, and there is a broad potential investor base, especially 
if the tax credits could be decoupled from the bond principal. 

Our analysis shows that AASHTO’s funding targets through fis- 
cal year 2009 could be achieved through the Transportation Fi- 
nance Corporation without indexing or raising taxes. Over the 
longer term, however, the program for the following 4 years would 
slip slightly before it resumed positive growth again in fiscal year 
2013. 
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When the TFC is combined with indexing, not only does the pro- 
gram continue with healthy growth from fiscal year 2010 on, even 
higher funding levels in the $41 billion for highways and the $10 
billion for transit would be possible. 

We believe this idea has potential, and stand ready to work with 
Congress to find a way to grow the program using this technique, 
or other techniques. 

In addition to this concept for program financing, we also believe 
reauthorization needs to make improvements in several project fi- 
nancing tools such as extending State Infrastructure Bank to all 50 
States, lowering the threshold for TIFIA loans from $100 million 
down to $50 million, and working with you to change the terms of 
the RRIF program. 

I will be glad to submit the balance of my testimony for the 
record. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Excellent testimony. 

Our last witness is Jeff Carey, Managing Director of Merrill 
Lynch & Co., New York, NY. 

STATEMENT OF JEFF CAREY, MANAGING DIRECTOR, MERRILL 
LYNCH & CO., INC., NEW YORK, NY 

Mr. Carey. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am a man- 
aging director in public finance at Merrill Lynch. I have had the 
privilege to work with U.S. DOT, Federal Highway officials, as well 
as our clients. State transportation officials, and other project spon- 
sors during the last decade on the development and implementa- 
tion of innovative finance mechanisms. 

Thank you for inviting me to provide a wrap-up commentary 
from a capital markets perspective at today’s joint hearings and for 
encouraging private sector participation during your on-ramp to re- 
authorization. 

Public finance industry professionals are pleased to have played 
a role in creating a strong market reception for the new transpor- 
tation funding tools and expanded flexibility for public-private part- 
nerships. 

We commend these panel participants, the leadership from DOT 
and Federal Highway, other State transportation officials, and pri- 
vate sponsors for the dramatic evolution from Federal aid funding 
to the wide array of financing vehicles and programs introduced 
and utilized over the last 8 years. 

To briefly reflect on the prior testimony, ISTEA, post-ISTEA ini- 
tiatives, and TEA-21 implementation have produced many market- 
related accomplishments, dramatically increased bondholder invest- 
ment in transportation projects and State programs; new and/or 
specially dedicated revenue sources, particularly for the purpose of 
paying off debt obligations; broad market acceptance in the use of 
Federal aid funding for debt instrument financing; more coordina- 
tion with other funding partners beyond just the States, and lower 
financing costs and increased project flexibility and feasibility 
through Federal credit enhancement. 

Addressing characteristics sought by capital markets and private 
sector project sponsors provides efficient market access and innova- 
tive transportation finance opportunities. 
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Coining an earlier term, the “unsentimental characteristics” 
sought by capital markets participants include: sound, understand- 
able credits; evidence of government support at the Federal and 
State level; strong debt service payment coverage; predictability in 
Federal programs and a consistency with an evolution of new fund- 
ing instruments, something that the MEGA-Fund and Trust Acts 
would enhance; market rate investment returns for bonds, develop- 
ment costs, and equity investment; reasonable and reliable timing 
in terms of the receipt of grants and revenues; acronyms that cap- 
ture Federal programs’ spirit and promote investor familiarity; and 
volume market profile, and liquidity. 

For example, the track record and predictability of Federal aid 
highway programs enabled GARVEE bonds to be structured with- 
out the double-barreled credit of other State credit-backed stops, as 
described earlier in New Mexico. It was the strong issuance history 
of municipal bond banks in States like Vermont that served as the 
model for the development of State Infrastructure Banks or STBs 
in the mid-1990’s. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree that STBs such as Vermont’s can provide 
an extremely flexible and responsive financing tool. How various 
innovative financing components have been used by public agencies 
and received by the markets provides a strong road map for reau- 
thorization. 

When STBs were created as part of the 1995 Act, the pilot pro- 
gram for 10 State transportation revolving funds became very pop- 
ular in 1996, in part because supplemental Federal funding was 
available for seed capitalization. 

Thirty-two States have active STBs and have made different lev- 
els of highway or other project assistance primarily through loans, 
despite widespread under-capitalization and the curtailment of the 
program in TEA-21. 

Limited capitalization has resulted from the inability to use Fed- 
eral aid funds outside of five States and the application of Federal 
requirements and rules to all moneys deposited in the SIB revolv- 
ing fund, regardless of whether the source was a State, a public 
contribution, or repaid loan proceeds. In addition, only two States 
have leveraged their STBs with bonds. 

As a flexible. State-directed tool, STBs have a greater potential 
to provide loans and credit enhancement that can be realized 
through further modifications as part of Reauthorization. 

Reauthorization should provide incentives for public-private mar- 
ket-based partnerships that finance, develop, operate, and main- 
tain highways, mass transit facilities, high-speed rail and freight 
rail, and intermodal facilities. This could be accomplished by per- 
mitting the targeted use of a new class of private activity bonds, 
or by modifying certain restrictions in the Internal Revenue Code 
on tax-exempt bond financing of transportation modes. We com- 
mend the Senate and this committee’s earlier consideration of 
HICSA, HIPA, and, most recently, the Multimodal Transportation 
Financing Act. 

Mr. Chairman, my office is across the street from the World 
Trade Center site. As workers in downtown Manhattan, we greatly 
appreciated your passage of Federal legislation creating a Liberty 
Zone for the redevelopment of lower Manhattan and for the ere- 
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ation of a new type of tax-exempt private activity bonds, Liberty 
Bonds, for the rebuilding and economic revitalization of New York 
City. Transportation infrastructure financing deserves a bond 
mechanism similar to Liberty Bonds under Reauthorization to at- 
tract more private investment, as well as to increase the use of new 
construction techniques, cost controls, performance guarantees, and 
technologies, as also described by the New Mexico Secretary. 

Past “innovative finance” should become mainstream transpor- 
tation finance under TEA-21 Reauthorization, and the Federal 
Government should provide additional, new financing tools and ini- 
tiatives, at least on a pilot basis. 

The market’s perception of the integrity of the Federal Highway 
Trust Fund would be greatly enhanced by the MEGA-TRUST Act 
and the MEGA-INNOVATE Act, providing tax-credit bond pro- 
ceeds to augment gas tax revenues. 

The success of innovative finance places a higher level of respon- 
sibility on the Federal reauthorization process to maintain the 
characteristics that attract strong capital markets and private sec- 
tor participation. 

We want to meet your vision, Mr. Chairman, and your challenge 
to structure and sell U.S. transportation credits to investor port- 
folios in U.S. municipal markets and in other appropriate markets. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, thank you. Excellent testimony, all of 
you. I am very appreciative, as I think we are going to make some 
good progress this year. 

The first question is for Janice Hahn. Design-build was utilized 
on the Mid-Corridor Trench portion of the Alameda Corridor. How 
important was this approach to project the development in your ef- 
forts to finance and build the Alameda Corridor? 

Ms. Hahn. Well, I think design-build was really one of the rea- 
sons that this project came in on time and on budget. It was so im- 
portant, that actually we had to get an ordinance passed by the 
City Council of Los Angeles, because previously that was not al- 
lowed under the normal building of projects and the REP proposals. 
So we estimate that that concept saved the project 18 months in 
terms of streamlining the majority of that project. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

I note that the Alameda project was sponsored by ACTA, a spe- 
cial-purpose entity. Does this institutional arrangement provide 
any advantages? 

Ms. Hahn. Well, certainly the whole structure and the coopera- 
tive agreements that we came to, joining together two cities, Los 
Angeles and Long Beach, both rival ports and competing railroads, 
and then with the public entity of ACTA, provided really a very 
unique partnership and agreement. I must say, as chairwoman of 
this Governing Board of ACTA, it is a very small, focused gov- 
erning board. I think that really is the reason this is so successful. 

Senator Jeffords. David Seltzer, in an answer to my earlier 
question, said that one of the keys to attracting private investors 
is a reliable revenue stream. Janice, can you tell us more about 
your project’s revenue stream? 

Ms. Hahn. Well, that really was another huge piece of success, 
is we locked in a great revenue stream, which was the containers 
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themselves. The containers have been there. They are there now, 
and more are coming every year. 

As a matter of fact, as I mentioned, we have 10 million con- 
tainers using the Corridor on an annual basis. The charge is about 
$15 per 20-foot container, so you can see that that is an incredible 
revenue stream that we have locked in for a very long time. 

Senator Jeffords. Peter, as a member of the AASHTO Board of 
Directors, what are your thoughts on that organization’s funding 
proposal? 

Mr. Rahn. Mr. Chairman, I support their proposal because I be- 
lieve it is a way for us to get more money into infrastructure today. 
I hope that that was one of the things that was made clear by my 
testimony, was the belief that transportation infrastructure is more 
valuable in place today than it is tomorrow. 

The proposal from AASHTO is a vehicle by which this country 
can invest in more infrastructure, thereby supporting our economic 
activity, as well as quality of life and safety of its citizens. I believe 
it is a very innovative approach. I believe it is workable, and I am 
hopeful that Congress will approve it. 

Senator Jeffords. John, in your testimony you state that “fi- 
nance tools are useful, but only fill a niche in program and project 
funding.” 

What changes are needed in reauthorization to allow for more fi- 
nancing of transportation projects? 

Mr. Horsley. Mr. Chairman, there is need for change at both 
levels. At the Federal legislative level, we think the authority to ex- 
tend State Infrastructure Banks to all 50 States, for example, 
should be included in your bill. There is, I think, a great interest 
in the success of the five States that are currently authorized. 

We would seek your authority to extend it to all 50 States, but 
with the understanding that all Title 23 requirements come with 
the extension of that authority, including Davis-Bacon, for exam- 
ple. We are willing to continue to advance the program in partner- 
ship with a broad base of interests, including labor, that wants the 
Davis-Bacon provision to apply to future funding cycles. 

Many of our smaller States have told us that the $100 million 
restriction in TIFIA is too tight, and they have smaller projects 
that would benefit from either the additional loan security or other 
finance enhancements of TIFIA. So, we’d like to have you take a 
look a dropping that threshold. 

The terms and conditions of RRIF includes restrictions that 
Treasury has put on that are too tight, and we think, if you could 
take a look at flexing the terms of finance for railroad finance, that 
would be helpful. 

Now, let me tell you, at the State level we have a long way to 
go. For example. New Mexico represented by Pete here, California 
and Florida. But we have some very sophisticated States that have 
long track records of innovative finance and are using those tools 
well. 

We have 17 States that we understand are statutorily barred 
from using debt finance. So when it comes to enhancing project fi- 
nance, we have some change that also needs to take place at the 
State level so they can put to work GARVEEs and some of the 
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other excellent techniques that you have approved over the last 6 
years. 

Senator Jeffords. A major piece of your testimony centers on 
the creation of a Transportation Finance Corporation. Under your 
proposal, the TFC would issue tax credit bonds. We have heard tes- 
timony from GAO that these instruments are the most costly long- 
term to the Federal Government. Why does AASHTO consider this 
to be the most appropriate bonding mechanism for the Federal aid 
program? 

Mr. Horsley. Well, Mr. Chairman, we are looking for the art of 
the possible. When we tried to put together a vehicle that, as Pete 
was describing, could leverage revenues that are currently avail- 
able to achieve the funding targets that we are seeking for fiscal 
years 2004 to 2009, we looked at several options. 

We looked at whether municipal bonds issued at the State level 
would work, and concluded they would not because so many States 
have obstacles, either statutory or constitutional, to the issuance of 
debt and the utilization of GARVEEs in some of the current tech- 
niques, so we figured that that would not extend universal help to 
all 50 States. 

We looked at the utilization of municipal bonds at the Eederal 
level and figured that would compete directly with Treasury’s, so 
that was not as good a vehicle. We then looked at the appeal of the 
tax credit bonds. It was currently pending in RAIL-21 as a vehicle 
for funding high-speed rail and had been used previously to fund 
schools through so-called QSABs. 

But our conclusion was that the TEC was the most efficient, 
most viable method that would also score well under Eederal scor- 
ing rules and just in practical terms, would get us, with current 
revenues or revenues enhanced with indexing, to the funding tar- 
gets that States feel are essential, which is over $40 billion for 
highways and over $10 billion for transit. 

Senator Jeffords. Does it make sense to issue bonds to support 
the mainline work of State DOTs, namely system preservation? 
Would it not be more appropriate to reserve debt financing for cap- 
ital improvements, and particularly for those projects with associ- 
ated revenue streams? 

Mr. Horsley. Mr. Chairman, the Transportation Einance Cor- 
poration funding, that we are talking about, we classify as program 
finance, which would then be available to States to use for all of 
those purposes. 

But we are looking for a near-term practical solution that gives 
you a measure you can pass with bipartisan support to boost fund- 
ing for the next cycle to the funding levels we are after. 

When it comes to the use of the issuance of municipal bond debt 
at the State level, I think each State has to make a judgment 
whether they issue long-term debt, for long-term purposes, such as 
schools, water and sewer plants, and most hospitals. 

Almost every other area of public infrastructure is financed 
through debt. We think that transportation has been slower than 
those other entities to come to the table and use debt finance for 
long-term infrastructure. But we think the time has come. 

As you have from both of these panels, the market is there and 
the transportation agencies are there and are utilizing debt finance 
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on an increasing basis. But the one differentiation I wanted to 
make was between the program finance, which would flow out to 
States for utilization as if it were cash over the next 6 years, and 
then Pete could leverage it as he saw fit through further leverage 
through GARVEEs and other means, as opposed to project finance, 
which we also support. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Carey, as I mentioned in my opening re- 
marks, I have a vision that investment in U.S. transportation in- 
frastructure would become a component of every fund manager’s 
portfolio. Based on your experience, what measures should Con- 
gress consider to expand private sector investment to assist in 
making transportation a solid investment choice? 

Mr. Carey. I think it is a focus on the previously stated 
“unsentimental characteristics” in terms of maintaining predict- 
ability and Eederal program consistency in the introduction of new 
instruments. Also, to provide an opportunity for market rate in- 
vestment returns on transportation project finance. 

Also, as has been described in some of the proposals today, an 
opportunity to look at new taxable instruments, as well as vari- 
ations on existing tax-exempt instruments, to broaden the existing 
capital markets participation in transportation finance. 

I have to stress, however, that the municipal markets in the 
United States are unique in the world. These markets are incred- 
ibly deep, conservative, and provide guidance for Eederal credit as- 
sistance and other initiatives on the part of the Eederal Govern- 
ment under TIEIA. 

Also, these markets provide a lot of examples that have been 
adopted for transportation “innovative finance” over the last 8 
years. They are incredibly easy for States and local governments to 
access, which is not the case in the taxable markets or in foreign 
government markets. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, thank you very much, all of you. I find 
that you have done such a wonderful job, I am not even going to 
ask you the final question I had because you have already an- 
swered it with all of your testimony. So, you have a grade Ah- for 
your participation today. 

[Laughter.] 

I would like you to know that. 

But we will also reserve the right to continue to hound you until 
such time as we come through with a perfect solution. Thank you 
very much. That goes for both panels. This has been a very excel- 
lent hearing. I look forward to working with you as we continue 
forward to give our people the best advantages we can to make this 
the best transportation bill that ever occurred. Thank you very 
much. 

[Whereupon, at 11:58 a.m. the hearing was concluded.] 

[Additional statements submitted for the record follow:] 

Statement of Senator Jon S. Corzine, U.S. Senator from the State of New 

Jersey 

Thank you, Chairman Jeffords and Chairman Baucus, for holding this joint hear- 
ing on the success we have had on expanding the reach of the highway trust fund 
through innovative financing and how we can continue that success in the reauthor- 
ization of TEA-21. I look forward to hearing from our witnesses. 
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Chairman Jeffords and Baucus, it is clear that we need to consider alternative 
means to finance our important highway and mass transit projects. AASHTO esti- 
mates that the annual level of investment needed to maintain current conditions 
and performance of our highway systems is $92 billion. For mass transit, the 
amount is $19 billion. We are falling far short of this under the authorized amounts 
of TEA-21. To get even close, we need to look at all sources of funding, including 
financing. 

Congress enacted financing provisions in TEA-21. Under the “Transportation In- 
frastructure Finance and Innovation Act” (TIFEA), the Department of Transpor- 
tation may provide secured loans, lines of credit and loan guarantees to public and 
private sponsors of eligible surface transportation projects. $530 million was author- 
ized for this program. 

Chairman Jeffords and Baucus, we need to look at what good has been done 
under TIFEA, what needs to be changed, and what can be done in addition to 
TIFEA. I look forward to working with you both to explore ways to do this. 


Statement of David Seltzer, Distinguished Practitioner, The National Cen- 
ter FOR Innovations in Public Finance, University of Southern California 

A FEDERAL POLICY COMPARATOR FOR PUTTING “INNOVATIVE FINANCE” IN CONTEXT 

Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. My name is David Seltzer, and I am a prin- 
cipal at Mercator Advisors, LLC, a consulting firm that advises public, private and 
nonprofit organizations on infrastructure financing issues. I also am affiliated with 
The University of Southern California’s National Center for Innovations in Public 
Finance. The National Center, established 2 years ago, undertakes research and 
helps provide mid-career professional training in the field of infrastructure finance, 
including the growing use of public-private partnerships for project delivery. I would 
like to submit for the record a copy of a report USC published last year on Califor- 
nia’s 10-year experience with Innovations in Public Finance, which may prove in- 
formative to your committees. 

Previously, I had the privilege of serving as Capital Markets Advisor for 3 years 
at the U.S. Department of Transportation during TEA-2 1’s authorization, and be- 
fore I that spent over 20 years assembling bond issues for transportation and other 
public agencies as an investment banker. So having worked in the public and pri- 
vate sectors, I have clearly violated both ends of the timeless dictum of “neither a 
borrower nor a lender be.” 

You will be hearing testimony this morning from a distinguished array of Federal, 
State, local and private sector experts in connection with new financing initiatives 
for reauthorization. Since many of the new ideas draw upon teix incentives as well 
as other Federal policy tools, I commend you on making this is a joint hearing of 
both the tax writing and surface transportation authorizing committees. 

I found when in Federal service that the wide array of financial tools, techniques 
and even terminology can be bewildering. If I may, I’d like to put on my academic 
hat for a couple of minutes and try to present an analytic framework that may be 
helpful in comparing so-called “Innovative Finance” options. 

The term “innovative finance” in Federal transportation parlance encompasses not 
only new financing techniques such as State Infrastructure Banks and TIFIA credit 
support, but also new approaches in the areas of project delivery, asset manage- 
ment, and service operations. In many cases, the techniques involve some form of 
public and private sector partnering. Private participation is seen as offering the po- 
tential to transfer risks, achieve production or operating efficiencies, and attract ad- 
ditional capital. 

In order to systematically analyze the cost-and policy-effectiveness of an innova- 
tive finance proposal, I believe it would be useful to employ a “Federal Policy Com- 
parator.” A comparator is a scientific instrument used for measuring the features 
of different objects. In much the same way, it should be possible to compare various 
innovative finance proposals within an analytic framework to determine which pro- 
posals would be most effective. 

The Federal Policy Comparator would seek answers to three central questions: 

1. Which Federal Policy Incentives are most suitable to attaining the proposal’s ob- 
jectives^ 

2. Does the proposal achieve balance among Sponsors, Investors and Policymakers? 
And 

3. What is the Budgetary Treatment of the proposal? 
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1. Which Federal Policy Incentives are Most Suitable? Aside from conventional 
grants, the Federal Government has available to it three major types of incentives 
it can use to stimulate capital investment: 

• Regulatory Incentives make existing programs and tools more flexible, in order 
to expand project resources or accelerate project delivery. (GARVEE Bonds are one 
such example, in that they broadened allowable uses for grants to include paying 
debt service on bond issues that fund eligible projects. Other regulatory reforms in- 
clude design-build contracting, in-kind match and environmental streamlining.) 

• Teix Incentives involve modifying the Internal Revenue Code to attract inves- 
tors into transportation projects. (Examples include private activity bonds, tax credit 
bonds, and tax-oriented leasing.) 

• Credit Incentives provide Federal assistance in the form of Federal loans or 
loan guarantees to reduce the cost of financing and fill capital gaps. (Examples in- 
clude Federal credit instruments provided through TIFIA and the Railroad Rehabili- 
tation and Improvement Financing (RRIF) program.) 

Generally, there is a tradeoff between the budgetary cost of the incentive and its 
degree of effectiveness in making the desired capital investment feasible. For in- 
stance, many regulatory reforms have little or no budgetary cost, but they also gen- 
erally provide only very incremental assistance in advancing projects. Tax measures 
typically are a “helpful but not sufficient” pre-condition for investment; the project 
must be on the margin of viability to benefit from them. Credit assistance can fill 
funding gaps and attract co-investment, but its uncertain cost depends on risk fac- 
tors and interest rate subsidies. For instance, a complex and capital-intensive initia- 
tive such as Maglev may confer significant mobility, environmental and technology 
benefits. However, it also may well require deeper tax and/or credit subsidies in 
order to bring projects to fruition than that afforded by an incentive such as private 
activity bond eligibility. 

2. Does the Proposal Achieve Balance Among Sponsors, Investors and Policy- 
makers? To be successful, each innovative financing initiative should be designed to 
meet the requirements of three distinct groups of stakeholders. First, the proposal 
must be attractive to project sponsors-the public or private entity responsible for de- 
livering the project. Attractiveness to the project sponsor can be measured in terms 
of its cost-effectiveness, flexibility, and ease of implementation. Second, the proposal 
must make sense to investors-offering them a competitive risk-adjusted rate of re- 
turn. Capital is notoriously unsentimental, and the innovative finance tool must 
compete for investor demand against other investment products in the marketplace. 
And finally, the concept must make sense to Federal policymakers. This entails not 
only achieving public policy objectives but also being affordable in terms of budg- 
etary cost. These three groups-project sponsors, investors and policjnnakers — can be 
thought of as the legs of a three-legged stool. If any one leg of the stool has short- 
comings, the proposal will wobble, and probably not be supportable. 

For example, dating back to the 1993 Federal Infrastructure Investment Commis- 
sion, there has been a wide-stated interest in trying to voluntarily attract pension 
fund capital into the infrastructure sector. Public, union and corporate plans rep- 
resent over $3.6 trillion of assets, yet they have virtually no U.S. transportation 
projects in their portfolios. Why? Because the dominant financing vehicle to date 
has been tax-exempt municipal bonds. While the tax-exempt market will continue 
to be an absolutely critical component of infrastructure financing, pension funds, as 
tax-exempt entities, place no value on the teix-exemption. Pension funds gladly 
would purchase infrastructure debt if it were offered at higher taxable yields, but 
that has limited appeal for the project sponsors who can access the municipal mar- 
ket. Consequently, the three-legged stool is uneven. (I note that various proposals 
have been introduced recently to create a “win-win” security that is both cost-effec- 
tive for borrowers and competitively priced for pension fund lenders-while at the 
same time satisfying Federal policy drivers.) 

3. Finally, what is the Budgetary Treatment of the proposal? Efficient markets 
rely upon transparent pricing signals to function properly. However, oftentimes 
when Federal proposals are Being developed, the key pricing information-budget 
scoring-is at best translucent, if not completely opaque. It seems it is the mysterious 
scoring of a proposal, and not its policy effectiveness, that too frequently drives the 
ultimate policy decision — perhaps a case of the “tail wagging the dog.” Better infor- 
mation on budgetary costs earlier on in the process would Benefit the development 
and evaluation of alternative policy options. 

Unlike corporate and State and local entities, the Federal Government makes no 
budgetary distinction between current period operating outlays and long-term cap- 
ital investments. Nor does it distinguish between full faith and credit general obli- 
gations and limited special revenue pledges. From the perspective of infrastructure 
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advocates, this is both inequitable and inefficient: Inequitable in that costs are not 
shared by future beneficiaries, and inefficient in that there is a bias toward consid- 
ering those proposals that have the lowest front-end costs, rather than looking at 
cost-effectiveness over the long-term. 

Some Federal innovative finance concepts attempt to overcome this problem by 
drawing upon either credit reform budgetary rules (a rare case where Federal ac- 
counting is on an accrual basis and conforms to best commercial practices) or by uti- 
lizing the tax code (where the PAYGO rules recognize tax expenditures on an an- 
nual basis). 

While some may consider these tools to be unnecessarily complicated attempts to 
circumnavigate cash-based accounting, I believe they offer the benefit of 
rationalizing the budgetary treatment of capital spending and facilitating sound de- 
cisionmaking on Federal infrastructure policy. 

In conclusion, I submit that by using this three-part Federal Policy Comparator 
as an analytic framework, policymakers can more systematically compare the budg- 
etary cost with the policy effectiveness of proposals. It would allow comparisons of 
initiatives as varied as private activity bonds for intermodal facilities, shadow toll- 
ing for highways, national or regional loan revolving funds for freight rail, tax credit 
bonds for high-speed rail, and reinsurance for long-term vendor warranties. By way 
of illustration, I am including as an attachment a pro-forma Federal Policy Com- 
parator analysis of four current or proposed Federal innovative finance tools for sur- 
face transportation — GARVEE Bonds, TIFIA Instruments, Private Activity Bonds 
and Tax Credit Bonds. 

Thank you very much for your time. I would be happy to answer any questions 
you might have. 


Attachments 

Appendix A. Federal Policy Comparator PowerPoint Slides 



Using a Federal Policy Comparator 
to put "Innovative Finance" in Context 


Joint Committee Hearing on Innovative Finance 

Senate Committee on Environment and Public Works 
Senate Committee on Finance 

September 25, 2002 


Da\/id SeltzeFf Distinguished Practitioner 
National Center for Innovations in Public Finance 
University of Southern California 
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Four Features of ^‘Innovative Finance’’ Tools 



use /Natonat Center for tnnova^ons in PutHc Finance 



Balancing the Interests of 
Three Key Stakeholder Perspectives 
when Designing Innovative Finance Tools 



use /Natonat Center for innovahons in Pubhe Finance 
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Project Sponsor Drivers 

+ What is the effective financing cost (IRR)? 

-f How high is the annual payment factor? 

-f Is there a direct or contingent financial liability to the 
sponsor’s balance sheet? 

•¥ What is the book and legal accounting treatment (e.g. 
approval requirements, debt ceilings)? 

-f How difficult is it to implement? 

(/SC fNatonai Center for innovations in PufoUc Finance 




Investor Decision Drivers 


Is the risk-adjusted rate of return 
competitive? 



-f Is there a secondary market (liquidity)? 


+ Are there other investment risks (tax compliance, call 
risk, etc.)? 


-f Will it help diversify portfolio exposure? 

+ Are there any other strategic reasons for investing? 


(/SC /Nationai Center for irmovaOons in PufoUc Finance 
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Federal Policy Drivers 

+ What is the budgetary cost? 

^ Is the finance tool cost-effective (how much 
leveraging)? 





+ What is the overall economic return 
(benefit/cost ratio)? 


+ Does it support federal policy objectives (e.g. 
access, mobility, safety through better 
management, private participation, project 
acceleration)? 
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1. New Sources of Debt Repayment: 
GARVEE Bonds (23 U.S.C. 122) 


+ State issues tax-exempt bonds to fund federal share 
(e.g. 80%) of Federal-aid eligible project costs. 

+ Principal and interest are repayable from future years’ 
anticipated FHWA apportionments. 

-f Bonds may stand alone or be backed by the state. 

^ State must meet match on a present-value basis. 


(/SC /National Center for innovations in Public Finance 
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Flow^ Chart of GARVEE Bonds 
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Project Sponsor Pros and Cons of 


GARVEE Bonds 

Advantages 



Disadvantages 


4- Accelerates non-revenue 
projects (avoided costs and 
accelerated benefits). 

+ Avoids having one large “pay-as- 
you-go” project displace 
numerous small ones. 

4- Promotes efficient resource 
allocation by matching term of 
payments with life of asset. 

4- Protects the state’s general 
credit rating (if stand-aione). 


4- Reduces out-year capacity / 
flexibility by consuming future 
years’ grants. 

4- If stand-alone, may entail slightly 
higher interest cost than G.O. or 
State Highway Fund backed debt. 

4- State may need to obtain 
legislative authority or voter 
approval. 

4- State must demonstrate that 
acceleration benefits outweigh 
financing costs. 
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Investor Pros and Cons of 
GARVEE Bonds 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 


4- Mid-investment grade ratings 
reflect adequate security. 

4- Growing number of states 
issuing GARVEEs builds 
political constituency for 
continuing the Federal-aid 
program. 

4- Direct assignment of grants to 
trustee reduces risk. 


4- No assurance that the Federal- 
aid program will be reauthorized 
over the life of the bonds (no 
federal guarantee of payment). 

4- Bonds may be non-recourse to 
the issuer (no state back-stop or 
security interest in the facility 
being financed). 
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Federal Policy Pros and Cons of 

GARVEE Bonds 

Disadvantages 

Advantages 

4- Simple “program” with little 
additional federal 
administration. 

4- Some policymakers see tax- 
exempt bonds as an inefficient 
subsidy, since the federal revenue 


As a regulatory / eligibility 
initiative, avoids explicit budget 
scoring. 

Consistent with efficient / 
equitable pay-as-you-use 
funding strategy that 
accelerates project benefits. 


loss exceeds the interest savings 
benefit to the borrower/issuer. 

4- GARVEE projects are still funded 
mostly (e.g. 80%) by the federal 
government (limited leveraging 
with non-federal funds). 

4- Use of GARVEEs slightly 

increases the Federal-aid program 
spend-out rate. 
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2 New' Sources of Investment Capital: 

TIFIA Instruments (23 U.SC 181-189) 

4- Direct federal credit assistance in the form of loans, loan 
guarantees and lines of credit. 

4 Designed to provide supplemental and subordinate capital for large 
project financings. 

4 Twin-test volume cap of the lesser of $10.6 billion in credit 
authority or $530 million in budget authority. 

4 Limited to 33% of eligible project costs. 

4 Project must cost $100 million (or 50% of state’s apportionments). 

4 Project’s senior debt must be investment grade (“BBB-” or higher). 


(/SC /National Center for Innovations in Pufofic Finance 



Flow' Chart of TIFIA Assistance 
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Project Sponsor Pros and Cons of TIFIA 


Advantages 



Disadvantages 


4- Source of “patient capital” for 
large projects. 

4- Flexible payment structures, 
including deferrals and 
prepayments. 

4- TIFIA lending rate (U.S. 
Treasuries) is competitive with 
tax-exempt borrowing rates for 
weaker (low-rated) credits. 

4- Reduced transaction fees and no 
credit facility fees. 


4- Limited to 33% of project costs. 

4- Direct loans may not be 
attractive for stronger (high- 
rated) projects with access to 
the tax-exempt market. 

4- TIFIA makes the entire project 
subject to federal rules, 
including NEPA. 
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Investor Pros and Cons of TIFIA 


Advantages 



Disadvantages 


Direct loan strengthens senior 
bondholders’ security by shifting up to 
33% of bomowings to a junior 
position. 

Loan guarantee secures bondholders 
with pledge of the U.S. government. 

Line of credit provides supplemental 
capital to mitigate revenue “ramp-up” 
risk. 

Co-investment by federal government 
indicates public sector commitment to 
and due diligence on the project. 


4- For weaker (low-rated) 
projects, the “springing lien” 
may erode the functional 
subordination of TIFIA 
assistance. 

4- Co-investment by the 
federal government does 
not imply any U.S. backing 
of the non-TIFIA debt (TIFIA 
assistance mitigates but 
does not eliminate project 
financing risks). 
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Federal Policy Pros and Cons of TIFIA 


Advantages 

Substantial leverage both internally 
(fractional risk-scoring) and 
externally (federal share 33% or 
less). 

Costs only 5 cents per dollar lent, on 
average. 

Substantial co-investment by private 
sector helps ensure fiscal discipline. 

Investment grade requirement for 
senior debt limits federal exposure. 

Facilitates large project financings 
with significant public benefits. 



Disadvantages 

4- Federal government generally 
is opposed to taking a 
subordinate lien position. 

4- TIFIA assistance for non- 
project financings may displace 
rather than induce capital 
markets participation. 

4- “Procrustes’ Bed’’ syndrome: 
credit applicants are either too 
risky or too well off, meaning 
program assistance is either 
inadvisable or unnecessary! 
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3. New Methods of Project Delivery: 
Private Activity Bonds 


Proposed tax code change (S. 870 - The Multimodal 
Transportation Financing Act, or “Multitrans”). 

■¥ Authorizes certain highway, transit, rail and intermodal 
projects with ongoing private participation to issue tax- 
exempt private activity bonds (exempt from volume caps). 

4- Allows for-profit companies to share in commercial risks 
and rewards of projects through long-term management 
contracts. 

4- Permits 2 advance refundings for revenue bond-financed 
projects (vs. one or none under current law). 
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Flow Chart of Private Activity Bonds 
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Project Sponsor Pros and Cons of 
Private Activity Bonds 


Advantages 



Disadvantages 


4- Tax-exempt debt is cheaper (20- 
25% interest savings in p.v. terms). 

■f Broader universe of investors in the 
tax-exempt market who understand 
infrastructure projects. 

4- Familiar funding mechanism to most 
state and local governments. 

4- Private participation in development 
and/or operation aligns motives and 
reduces costs and risks. 


4- Must adhere to IRS 
requirements concerning 
investment yields, 
permitted uses, etc. 

4- May not be a deep enough 
subsidy in and of itself to 
advance larger, more 
complex projects. 
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Investor Pros and Cons of 
Private Activity Bonds 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 


4- Slightly higher yield (approx. 0.10%) 
due to the Alternative Minimum Tax. 

4- Reassuring participation of the 
government in the project approval 
process through issuer conduit, 
franchise award, etc. 

4- Alignment of interests between 
private developer / operator and 
investors. 


4- Bonds likely to be non- 
recourse to the issuer (no 
“deep pocket”). 

4- Perception of riskier tax 
status than for 
governmental purpose 
bonds. 


4- Potential co-investment by vendors 
and other project participants. 
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Federal Policy Pros and Cons of 
Private Activity Bonds 


Advantages 


Encourages private investment 
(and associated benefits / 
efficiencies) in public infrastructure 
with little administrative cost. 

Levels the playing field by providing 
the same tax incentives for all 
modes of transportation. 

Budget scoring should be minimal, 
since much of the financing activity 
should be a substitution for 
governmental purpose bonds. 


Disadvantages 

4- Some policymakers see tax- 
exempt bonds as an inefficient 
subsidy, since the federal 
revenue loss exceeds the 
interest savings benefit to the 
borrower/issuer. 

4- Despite the likely “substitution 
effect,” significant tax 
expenditures are scored 
against such proposals (up to 
$1 8m per $1 00m of bonds 
over 10 years). 
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4. New Types of Financial Return: 
Tax Credit Bonds 


+ Proposed tax code change (S. 250 - The High- 
Speed Rail Investment Act of 2001) to provide annual 
federal tax credits to bond purchasers. 

■¥ Investors would receive annual tax credits in lieu of 
cash interest payments from the issuer. 

+ Tax credit would be set at mid investment grade 
corporate bond yield (e.g. 6.50%) and would be 
taxable. 
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Project Sponsor Pros and Cons of 
Tax Credit Bonds 


Advantages 



Disadvantages 


■¥ 0% effective cost of borrowing 
represents approximate 50% 
total savings in p.v. terms. 

+ Potential for accessing new 
category of institutional 
investors for infrastructure 
projects - Pension Funds. 


4- Limited investor familiarity 
may hinder marketability of 
bonds. 

4- Program volume is controlled 
by Congress, rather than 
issuers (as with tax-exempt 
bonds). 


4 Doesn’t compete with issuer’s 
traditional investor base. 
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Investor Pros and Cons of 
Tax Credit Bonds 


Advantages 



Disadvantages 


4 Should be of reasonably high 
credit quality, since there is no risk 
of payment default on the 
“interest” portion (the tax credit). 

4 If principal de-coupled from tax 
credits, opportunity for pension 
funds to diversify into the 
infrastructure sector. 


4 Non-cash nature of the interest 
component limits marketability. 

4 New instrument with limited 
volume lacks an active 
secondary market, if investor 
needs to sell due to change in 
its tax position. 

4 May face tax risk, if issuer fails 
to meet federal requirements 
of the program. 
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Federal Policy Pros and Cons of 
Tax Credit Bonds 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 


Little administrative cost compared to 
grant and credit programs. 

+ Some policymakers believe tax credit 
bonds are a more efTicient subsidy than 
tax-exempt bonds - borrower gets 100% 
of tax benefit. 

+ May reduce muni bond tax expenditures, 
to the extent it substitutes for issuance of 
tax-exempt bonds. 

+ New form of public-private partnership, 
new source of capital for public 
infrastructure. 


+ Compared to tax-exempt 
bonds, much deeper subsidy 
(50% vs. 10% debt service 
savings to borrower) with 
higher tax expenditures. 

+ Tax expenditures scored at 
up to ^6m per $100m of 
bonds over 10 years. 


(/SC iUatifinai Center tor irmova^ons m PuM'c fmance 
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Innovative Finance Comparator 


Finance 
Mechanism 
(Policy Tool) 

Type of 
Federal Policy 
Incentive 

Key Benefit of 

IF Tool to 
Project 
Sponsor 

Cost of Funds to 
Project Sponsor 

Federal 

Budgetary Cost 

(per $100m borrowed) 

GARVEE Bonds 

(20-yr, "A" credit) 

Regulatory 

Reform 

Enables States to 
monetize future 
Federal grant 
receivables 

4.80% 

lOYrCash: $79m 

20YrPV: $100m 

TIFIA Instruments 
(35-vr, "BB+" credit) 

Federal 

Credit 

Provides 
supplemental & 
subordinate capital 
for large projects 

5.00% 

10 Yr Cash; $5m 
35YrPV: $5m 

Private Activity Bonds 
(20-yr, "A" credit) 

Tax Code 
Change 

Allows projects with 
private participation 
to access lower 
interest rates 

4.90% 

fOYrCash: $18m 
20YrPV: $19m 

Tax Credit Bonds 

(20-vr,"AA'’ 6.5% 

credit) 

Tax Code 
Change 

Cuts effective 
financing cost in 
half by eliminating 
interest expense 

0.00% 

lOYrCash: $46m 

20 Yr PV: $57m 
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Appendix B: Findings & Recommendations: A Roundtable Discussion of Cali- 
fornia’s Experience with Innovations in Public Finance, The National Cen- 
ter FOR Innovations in Public Finance, University of Southern California, 
April, 2001. 


[December 13, 2000] 

Findings and Recommendations, Report Prepared by the University of 
Southern California, National Center for Innovations in Public Finance 

A ROUNDTABLE DISCUSSION OF CALIFORNIA’S EXPERIENCE WITH INNOVATIONS IN PUB- 
LIC finance: FINDINGS, RECOMMENDATIONS AND PROCEEDINGS: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
FINANCING OUR NATION’S INFRASTRUCTURE 

(Edited by Daniel V. Flanagan, Jr.; Director, David Seltzer, Distinguished 
Practitioner, USC; Sarah Layton, President, Advancing Infrastructure, LLC) 


University of Southern California, 
National Center for Innovations in Public Finance, 

Los Angeles, CA April 2, 2001. 


Dear Friends: On December 13, 2000, the University of Southern California hosted 
a Roundtable policy discussion at USC’s Sacramento Center entitled “California’s 
Experience with Innovations in Public Finance.” The program was sponsored by a 
grant received from the United States Department of 'Transportation. The National 
Center for Innovations in Public Finance, located within USC’s School of Policy, 
Planning & Development, served as the host coordinator. 

As the Director of the National Center, it is my pleasure to enclose a summary 
of Findings, Recommendations and Proceedings elicited from the participants at the 
Roundtable. Approximately 75 experts, drawn from governmental, academic and 
business organizations within California and throughout the country, were in at- 
tendance. 

The National Center for Innovations in Public Finance is dedicated to exploring 
how new development and financing techniques involving public-private partner- 
ships could contribute to addressing the nation’s infrastructure challenges at the na- 
tional, State and local levels. We believe sthat many of the ideas and recommenda- 
tions generated at the Roundtable could serve as important references in future 
public policy decisions. 

For those interested in a more complete record of proceedings, a videotape of the 
conference as well as a summary of each speaker’s remarks may be obtained 
through the National Center. We would welcome any comments you might have on 
the Roundtable. I would like to thank the entire faculty and staff at the USC Sac- 
ramento Center for their support of this valuable effort. 

Sincerely, 


Daniel V. Flanagan, Jr., Director 
National Center for Innovations in Public Finance 


UNIVERSITY of SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

The USC School of Policy, Planning, and Development (SPPD) builds on the 
strengths of two premier professional schools to address the dynamic intersects of 
the public, private and nonprofit sectors. Launched on July 1, 1998, the new School 
combined the former nationally ranked schools of Public Administration and Urban 
Planning and Development and offers degrees in five core areas — public policy, plan- 
ning, public administration, health administration and real estate development. 

The School’s primary mission is to cultivate leaders — the ethical men and women 
who will design and build our communities, reshape our governmental structures 
and processes and rethink the relationship between government, citizens and busi- 
ness. We accomplish this in three important ways: teaching that prepares students 
to lead, shape and manage in the evolving new 21st century world order; research 
that takes advantage of and contributes to Southern California, the State, the Na- 
tion and the world; and action that 3 delds insights and offers solutions to pressing 
societal problems. 

The USC Sacramento Center, located at 1800 I Street, Sacramento, offers Master 
programs in Public Administration, Health Administration, and Planning and De- 
velopment. The Center also offers leadership training programs. For more informa- 
tion about the Center and additional programs, please visit www.usc.edu/sacto. 
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The National Center for Innovations in Public Finance was established in 1999 
to promote research and instruction in the field of infrastructure finance. Housed 
within use’s School of Policy, Planning and Development, the National Center 
draws upon USC academic faculty and distinguished practitioners from the public 
and private sectors to teach courses, conduct research projects and provide advice 
on key public policy issues. The Founder and Executive Director of the National 
Center is Daniel V. Flanagan, Jr. who has been centrally involved in framing na- 
tional policy in the areas of deregulation of utilities and in transportation finance. 

This report was prepared as part of a project sponsored by the University of 
Southern California with funding from the Federal Highway Administration, under 
the terms of a cooperative agreement. The views expressed herein are those of the 
conference speakers, participants and authors of this report and do not necessarily 
represent the views of the University of Southern California or the Federal Highway 
Administration. 


INTRODUCTION 

Ten years have passed since the first toll road franchises were awarded by the 
California Department of Transportation in December 1990, under Assembly Bill 
No. 680 (A.B. 680). To date, only one of the four projects selected through that proc- 
ess-the SR 91 Express toll lanesactually has been built and is operational. Yet this 
landmark legislation and other initiatives across the State for highways, seaports, 
transit, intercity rail, and airports have made California the nation’s leading incu- 
bator for using public-private partnerships to develop, finance and manage transpor- 
tation facilities and services. 

The California experiment with public-private partnerships has seen a number of 
new approaches used to deliver and manage transportation projects. In the highway 
sector, in addition to the SR 91 project, three major new toll roads have combined 
design-build development teams, a project-finance approach, and Federal credit as- 
sistance: a second AB 680 franchise — the SR 125 toll road south of San Diego, which 
is scheduled to come to market during 2001 — as well as two new toll roads devel- 
oped in the mid-1990’s by the Orange County Transportation Corridor Agencies. 

In the transit sector, major new capital investments such as the BART Airport 
Extension and the recently awarded Los Angeles-Pasadena light rail line have 
drawn upon novel design-build procurement techniques. The Alameda Corridor 
freight rail project represents a unique joint venture between two major rail car- 
riers, the Ports of Long Beach and Los Angeles, and numerous other local. State 
and Federal stakeholders. Several new private sector initiatives are being pursued 
across the State in the aviation sector. 

Outside of California, one sees unmistakable evidence both in other States and 
at the Federal level of greater willingness to experiment with innovative public-pri- 
vate approaches to address infrastructure investment needs. Taken together, these 
developments indicate that the evolution-if not the revolution — is well underway in 
how large infrastructure investments are being developed and financed. 

With a decade’s experience in California, it is timely to look back and candidly 
assess the strengths and weaknesses of using public-private partnerships for major 
transportation projects. 

Among the questions that need to be explored are: 

• What kinds of projects are most suitable for public-private partnerships? 

• Are public policy objectives adequately being served through these public-pri- 
vate approaches? 

• Have there been demonstrable advantages in terms of expedited project com- 
pletion, greater cost-effectiveness, or reduced public sector risk? 

• What are the appropriate roles for the public and private sectors at various 
stages of each project’s development? 

• Does the current development process properly balance social objectives such 
as environmental considerations and fair labor practices with capital investment 
needs? 

• Which institutional models and capital structures appear to work best in terms 
of both economic efficiency and social equity? 

The lessons learned from California’s experience — as well as that of other States 
and from recent Federal activities — could provide valuable insights into what new 
policies to consider for the upcoming State of California budget considerations and 
for the Federal reauthorization of the TEA-21 transportation bill in 2003. 
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POLICY DRIVER I: ASSESSING THE STATE OF THE STATE 

The State Economy 

California’s economy-really a series of major regional sub-economies-has changed 
dramatically in recent years. The State domestic product is now of similar mag- 
nitude to the gross national products of major Western European trading partners 
such as Italy, the United Kingdom, and France. Moreover, California has been the 
epicenter of the e-economy. And yet, as profound as the emergence of e-commerce 
has been, the “new” economy is very much dependent on the infrastructure of the 
“old”; businesses are increasingly reliant upon timely delivery of goods and services. 
At the same time, the mobility of e-business, which allows employers to locate their 
places of employment “virtually” anywhere, makes good transportation links critical 
if the State is to remain an attractive venue for these high value enterprises. The 
State’s population is expected to grow by another 10 million residents by 2020, plac- 
ing further burdens on aging transport infrastructure systems to move people and 
goods safely, quickly and cost-effectively. 

Past State Investment Policy 

Investment in transportation infrastructure within the State has not kept pace 
with either the growth of population or the increase in travel demand. California’s 
per capita investment in transport has declined by two-thirds in real terms since 
the 1960’s. Forty years ago, transportation spending represented 23 percent of the 
State budget; today, it comprises about 6 percent. One of the major reasons for 
underinvestment has been the fiscal constraints of the tax limitation measures en- 
acted in the 1960’s and 1970’s. The current electricity crisis has also added a new 
uncertainty as to budgeting for transportation. 

Presently, there is no exclusive dedicated State funding source for transportation, 
so it has had to compete with other governmental and social service programs for 
annual funding through the political process. Because of the lengthy lead-time re- 
quired to develop major infrastructure projects, such investments are dependent 
upon stable and reliable long-term funding commitments. And, as with the elec- 
tricity sector, new capital formation has been curtailed because of increased con- 
cerns about environmental issues. As a result, transportation services have deterio- 
rated dramatically. For example, the time lost by the average motorist due to free- 
way delays has doubled over the last decade. Prospects for the future are problem- 
atic: Many of the county local option sales teixes adopted in the 1980’s for transpor- 
tation funding expire over the next several years, yet their extension by voters is 
uncertain. 

Recent Initiatives 

The State has taken several positive steps in recent months to address these con- 
cerns. The Governor’s Commission on Building for the 21st Century will soon pub- 
lish the results of its ISmonth survey of California’s infrastructure investment 
needs. The final report is expected to cite that California today has over $100 billion 
in unmet transportation investment needs. 

Even prior to the completion of the Commission’s report, the State had started 
leveraging its available funding through mechanisms such as the California Infra- 
structure and Economic Development Bank and Grant Anticipation Revenue Vehi- 
cles (GARVEEs). The Bank is a new $475 million State loan revolving fund designed 
to make loans to small and mid-sized transportation and other infrastructure 
projects. GARVEE Bonds, which were authorized by the State legislature last year, 
are a form of non-tax backed borrowing in anticipation of future year’s grant assist- 
ance from the Federal Department of Transportation. Another important advance 
is the enactment of bill A.B. 1473, under which the State would begin preparing an- 
nual Five-year Capital Facilities Plans to better integrate capital planning and fi- 
nancial policy decisions. 

Yet these measures by themselves will not be sufficient to overcome past years’ 
underinvestment. Simply stated, more resources must be identified, collected and 
committed. And the State needs to consider how best to leverage these finite re- 
sources most effectively. California’s recent electricity crisis has underscored the im- 
portance of a comprehensive State strategy that responds to market signals as con- 
veyed through the pricing mechanism, to ensure a proper balance between supply 
and demand. Public-private partnerships (PPP’ s) can play a key role in helping 
solve the problem-especially for the larger, more complicated projects. 

Issues to be Addressed 

Conferees identified the following issues currently confronting State policymakers: 
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• There is a clear need for better planning of capital investments-specifically, 
more closely relating State transportation spending policy to State land use and 
housing policy. The State should integrate its planning and funding strategies for 
water systems, drainage, waste management and public buildings with its transpor- 
tation investment decisions. 

• The current allocation formula under S.B. 45 distributes 75 percent of State 
transportation funding to the metropolitan planning organizations and retains 25 
percent to be administered at the State level. This regional emphasis, while valu- 
able in vesting investment decision authority with metropolitan organizations, 
makes it difficult to address statewide transportation issues on a comprehensive and 
systematic basis. For example, it is difficult to coordinate actions for inter-regional 
investments such as intercity high-speed rail or regional airport systems to relieve 
congestion at heavily used facilities. 

As zoning is a local matter, the MPO’s cannot control land use policy decisions 
at the municipal level. Fractionalized zoning policy at the local level often leads to 
a disconnect between infrastructure planning efforts and actual development activi- 
ties. 

• The plan of finance for new capital projects should explicitly identify not only 
how to finance upfront acquisition costs but also how to pay yearly operating and 
maintenance costs over the projects’ useful lives. The financial interdependence be- 
tween asset acquisition and asset maintenance must be firmly established at the 
outset. The initial capital investment decision should be based upon Life-Cycle Cost- 
ing, taking into account the best value for money over the long-term economic life 
of the asset. 

• To the extent tax sources fall short, the State should explore user fees, since 
they send a clear market signal about consumer demand for goods and services. To 
the extent there are “free” transportation alternatives (such as a freeway with tolled 
express lanes), the user charge allows individuals to make an economic decision as 
to whether the timesavings and convenience of the tolled facility are worth the cost. 
User charges also free up limited grant funds for those projects that are important 
for reasons of social equity or public policy, but are not financially self-sustaining. 
By freeing up capacity on non-tolled facilities, user charges actually may benefit 
those who are not in a position to pay. Ideally, these charges would reflect the user’s 
actual consumption of transportation services, such as fees based on weight-distance 
or vehicle miles traveled. The challenge in establishing user charges is discerning 
the benefits that accrue to society as a whole from the benefits accruing to the indi- 
vidual user or some narrower group of beneficiaries. 

• In addition to direct user charges, indirect user charges such as supplemental 
gas taxes, capacity charges on Alternative Fuel Vehicles, and the extension of expir- 
ing local option sales taxes also deserve consideration. Once the underlying funding 
sources are in place, policymakers can select which tactical financing techniques 
would be most effective. 

POLICY DRIVER II: DEFINING ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES IN A PUBLIC -PRIVATE 

PARTNERSHIP (PPP) 

For the overwhelming majority of transportation projects and services, traditional 
governmental ownership, operation and financing will continue to be the most ap- 
propriate approach. However for some types of projects-especially those that are 
large or complex-a joint venture between the public and private sectors may prove 
advantageous. The non-profit sector may also play a significant role in the institu- 
tional structure. 

Reasons to Consider PPP’s 

State and local governments around the country are turning to joint ventures 
with private sector organizations to meet their capital needs. They are doing so for 
a variety of reasons, including: 

• Production Efficiency. Oftentimes, private firms can build projects faster (if not 
cheaper), using design-build and other innovative procurement techniques. 

• Operating Efficiency. Complex projects may he managed more efficiently, due 
to greater expertise with innovation and technology, the presence of commercial 
competition, and the incentive of performance-hased compensation. 

• Risk Transfer. Private firms may be willing to assume certain risks from the 
governmental project sponsor as concerns construction, performance, or demand for 
the facility. However, the private sector should not be viewed as the ultimate reposi- 
tory for all project risks-only for those exposures which are of a business (as opposed 
to regulatory or political) nature. 
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• Access to New Sources of Capital. Private firms may be able to help identify 
new sources of project revenues that can be monetized. In addition, the private sec- 
tor partners may be willing to invest directly in projects or draw upon other funding 
sources not typically employed in conventional municipal financing of projects. 

• Simplified Project Management. Out-sourcing responsibilities to third party 
providers should reduce the governmental unit’s need for staffing up during con- 
struction and allow the organization to maintain its institutional focus on current 
operations. 

Features that make a Project a Good PPP Candidate The following project charac- 
teristics lend themselves to a PPP: 

• Size and/or complexity issues, which neither the public nor the private sector 
could resolve adequately on their own. 

• Widely acknowledged need for the project (public acceptance). 

• Equilibrium and trust among the various public and private stakeholders in 
the project. Central to achieving this goal is obtaining financial commitments from 
both public and private participants, to align their interests (i.e., ensure that both 
public and private participants are “sitting on the same side of the table”). 

• A governmental sponsor with the policy and legal infrastructure to see the 
process through. 

• Clear demarcation of responsibilities of different parties for securing public ap- 
provals, environmental clearances, etc. 

• A dependable and bankable revenue stream. 

• The “tummy test” — an intangible sense that the project “feels right,” being 
structured as a PPP. 

Key Issues Confronting PPP’s 

While joint ventures can confer substantial benefits, several sensitive public policy 
issues need to be addressed early on in the project development process: 

• Labor Policy. At least for larger capital projects in California, the issue in con- 
struction is not labor wage levels, (Davis-Bacon) but labor availability. There is a 
dearth of qualified workers to build and manage complex projects. Concerns about 
displacement of governmental workers in PPP’s generally can be resolved. 

• Unsolicited Proposals. The A.B. 680 program of 1990 has seen one of the four 
projects built and become operational (SR91 in Orange County). The second project 
(SR 125 near San Diego) is expected to be financed in spring of 2001. A third (Santa 
Ana Freeway) is still in the planning stages, and the fourth has been tabled. Each 
of these projects was identified and advanced by private development teams, not by 
metropolitan planning organizations (MPO’s) or the State. Yet private sector identi- 
fication and sponsorship of projects is not a problem per se. What is imperative, 
however, is that the projects be placed on State transportation plans and supported 
by the host governmental jurisdiction. 

• Procurement Rules. In California (as in most States), prevailing law generally 
does not permit design-build procurement. Eor the handful of major projects done 
thus far in California using design-build, either special legislation was required or 
special legal authority was available. A.B. 680, for example, expressly authorized de- 
sign-build for its four pilot highway projects. Two measures enacted by the legisla- 
ture last year, A.B 958 and A.B. 2296, allow design-build to be used by transit agen- 
cies and certain counties for larger projects. 

Another approach is to establish a Joint Powers Authority, which can draw upon 
the inherent powers of one of its sponsoring local governmental units to use design- 
build, as was the case with the Alameda Corridor freight rail project. 

At the Federal level, although TEA-21 has liberalized the procurement rules for 
federally assisted projects, contractors under the National Environmental Protection 
Act still are prohibited from having an interest in the ultimate development of a 
project. This rule generally prevents construction firms that assist projects in their 
environmental review process from continuing to be involved in design and construc- 
tion. It results in a loss of continuity and discourages entrepreneurial efforts in the 
critical developmental phase of potential projects. 

• Environmental Risk. Environmental permitting and governmental approvals 
are inherently political processes. Although private developers can play a valuable 
role in synthesizing the project design with the environmental review process, they 
are ill equipped to absorb what fundamentally are non-business risks. Moreover, in 
contrast to other environmental statutes such as the Clean Air and Clean Water 
Acts, there is no statute of limitations governing challenges to transportation 
projects under the National Environmental Protection Act. Unlike a decade ago, de- 
velopers are now unwilling to assume the financial risk of public approvals in these 
early stages (as in SR 125). 
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• Exit Strategy. Most of policymakers’ efforts thus far on PPP have been focused 
on developing projects and negotiating entrance strategies for private sector partici- 
pation. Yet a fundamental requirement for attracting investment capital is liquidity. 
Insufficient attention has been given to the investor’s exit strategy during the life 
of a franchise, including valuation of the asset or concession. Although there were 
a number of political issues surrounding the proposed sale of the SR91 franchise, 
at least part of the controversy was attributable to insufficient local input into eval- 
uating the concession operator’s desired exit strategy. 

POLICY DRIVER III: SELECTING TOOLS TO GUIDE CAPITAL INVESTMENT 
Benefits of Design-Build Procurement 

As demonstrated by the two Transportation Corridor Agency toll roads built thus 
far (total investment of $3 billion) design-build (vs. traditional design-bid-build) can 
provide substantial benefits for larger projects: 

• Simplified Project Management for the governmental project sponsors; 

• Better Cost controls (reduced exposure to cost overruns); 

• Faster Completion (a recent university study surve 3 dng major capital projects 
determined on average that design-build leads to 33 percent faster construction com- 
pletion); and 

• Base price of hard costs may be comparable or even slightly higher, but sav- 
ings on soft costs and the other benefits described above often justify it. 

Linkage between Investment and Ongoing Asset Management 

The relationship between the initial project investment decision and periodic cap- 
ital maintenance and renewal must be strengthened to preserve the value of the in- 
vestment over time. On toll roads with a net revenue pledge, the rate covenant cov- 
ers both capital recovery and operations and maintenance requirements. 

For non-tolled facilities, this full-cost recovery can be achieved through synthetic 
mechanisms. For example, long-term performance warranties from the constructor 
can require that assets be maintained at a specified service level in exchange for 
an up-front or ongoing warranty fee. 

Another approach, used in the United Kingdom and elsewhere overseas, involves 
shadow tolling. Under shadow tolls, an operator is paid a per vehicle fee by the gov- 
ernmental sponsor based on throughput, to build and maintain an asset at a defined 
level. 

GASB Statement 34, going into effect for governmental units July 1, 2001, man- 
dates more complete disclosure of governmental infrastructure assets, including rec- 
ognition of depreciation expense if asset quality deteriorates. Warranties or shadow 
tolls would link capital investment with capital renewal, and help ensure that infra- 
structure assets are adequately maintained-both for accounting and transportation 
purposes. 

Special Purpose Entities 

California popularized the concept of creating new Special Purpose Public Agen- 
cies (like the Orange County Transportation Corridor Agencies, Alameda Corridor 
Transportation Authority, and LA-Pasadena Rail Construction Authority) to carry 
out infrastructure development on a project-finance basis. An alternative approach 
involves the formation of a special purpose notfor-profit corporation under Internal 
Revenue Service revenue procedure 63-20. For example, two recently opened several 
hundred million-dollar toll roads, the Pocahontas Parkway in Virginia and the 
Southern Connector in South Carolina, utilized 63-20 corporations to develop and 
finance the facilities. Having a singular mission, these entities bring a special focus 
to completing the projects. 

POLICY DRIVER TV: COMPARING DIFFERENT TRANSACTION TEMPLATES 
Institutional Models 

There are a variety of organizational forms that can be used to advance infra- 
structure projects. They can be viewed as stretching along a continuum, ranging at 
one end as conventional public projects to the other end as fully commercialized fa- 
cilities. The accompan 3 ring diagram illustrates four distinct positions along the spec- 
trum from purely public to purely private. Projects can be categorized in terms of 
whether public or private parties share in the risks and rewards of development, 
operation and ownership. 
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INCREASINGLY PUBLIC — INCREASINGLY PRIVATE 

The financing component is a discrete element but also may be classified as being 
either public or private. Financing is considered to be public if either: 

a. the capital funding source for the loan or investment is public teix dollars (e.g. 
a governmental infrastructure bank, revolving fund or public pension fund capital- 
ized with public funds); or 

b. if the loan repayment source is derived from or guaranteed by public teix dollars 
(sales taxes, State Highway Fund moneys. Federal-aid supported, etc.). 

On this basis, a loan funded by a State infrastructure bank, even if the borrower 
is a corporate entity, would be deemed “public financing.” Likewise, a privately 
funded loan for a transit project developed and operated by a private consortium but 
payable from or guaranteed by the State transportation fund, would be considered 
public financing. On the other hand, a taxable or tax-exempt revenue bond sold into 
the capital markets and backed by user charges would be deemed “private,” even 
though the obligations were issued by a public conduit (e.g. Transportation Corridor 
Agencies, Alameda Corridor). The ultimate determinant is whether public capital is 
at-risk, either in terms of the initial funding or the ultimate repayment of the obli- 
gation. 


Matrix of Public-Private Transaction Templates 



Governmental 

Model 

Turnkey Develop- 
ment Model 

Warranty/Conces- 
sion Model 

Profit-Sharing Model 

Examples of 

LACMTA; 

TCA; ACTA; BART 

Hudson-Bergen; 

Las Vegas Monorail; SR 91, Dulles Greenway 

Projects. 

Caltrans. 

Airport; Extn. 

NM44. 


Developrrcnt 

Public 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Operation .... 

Public 

Public 

Private 

Private 

Ownership ... 

Public 

Public 

Public 

Private 

Financing .... 

Public 

Public or Private 

Public or Private 

Private 


Models on the left of the table are increasingly public and models on the right are increasingly private. 


The four principal financing templates are: 

Governmental Model 

Starting on the left side of the chart would be governmentally developed, owned 
and operated projects, using public teix dollars. Examples include Caltrans highway 
projects or other normal public works spending, either pay-as-you-go or debt fi- 
nanced, with the governmental unit responsible for funding operating and mainte- 
nance costs. The vast majority of transportation projects are developed in this fash- 
ion. 

Turnkey Development Model 

Of greater “private” character are turnkey financings, where the projects are de- 
veloped under a guaranteed maximum price and guaranteed completion date by a 
private design-build team and then turned over to the governmental sponsor. Be- 
cause of construction risk transfer, there are financial rewards and penalties to the 
constructors based upon performance. In some cases, the facilities are financed prin- 
cipally with project-generated revenues (project-financing) such as the San Joaquin 
Hills and Foothill-Eastern Toll Road projects developed by the Transportation Cor- 
ridor Agencies in Orange County. In other cases, such as the BART airport exten- 
sion, the projects are funded conventionally with public grants and local tax dollars. 

Warranty / Concession Model 

Farther along the spectrum to the right would be projects that are publicly owned, 
but use private parties not only for development but also for operation/maintenance 
of the facility. Generally, the compensation is based on a flat fee or a cost-plus basis, 
rather than a profit-sharing formula based upon the net revenues or patronage vol- 
ume. The new Hudson-Bergen light rail line in New Jersey falls into this category. 
Under current tax law, the term and compensation for private management con- 
tracts associated with facilities financed with tax-exempt debt is severely con- 
strained, diluting any incentives for superior performance. 

Another way to get ongoing private participation without running afoul of the IRS 
management contract rules is through long-term performance warranties on the 
physical condition of the infrastructure assets themselves. For example, the New 
Mexico Corridor 44 road-widening project has entered into a long-term warranty 
with a private firm for the pavement and bridge structures extending up to 20 
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years. In both the Hudson-Bergen and the New Mexico 44 projects, the pledged re- 
payment source for debt service is public moneys, not project revenues. 

Profit-Sharing Model 

Finally, at the far right end are fully commercial projects, involving private devel- 
opment, operation, and even ownership of the facility. Financing sources are largely 
or entirely project-based revenue streams, rather than public or tax-backed sources. 
Compensation to the operator is based upon utilization of the facility and/or net in- 
come, resulting in performance-based rewards. Major examples of this are the SR91 
Express Lanes in Orange County, the Dulles Greenway in Virginia, and the Las 
Vegas monorail, currently under construction. 

No single model or structure can be said to be “the best"; rather, the most suitable 
model will depend on facts and circumstances surrounding each particular project. 
Among the factors that will determine which approach is most appropriate are: 

• political support for an alternative project delivery method; 

• need for project cost and completion date certainty (which is particularly appli- 
cable to project financings); 

• State law considerations (especially procurement regulations); 

• Federal tax code implications (as concerns eligible financing instruments); 

• commercial potential of the project, as reflected in capital markets acceptance; 
and 

• degree of risk transfer to the private sector. 

As noted above, projects need not be self-liquidating to benefit from a PPP ap- 
proach. Concession arrangements for subsidized services such as public transport 
have proven successful overseas because incentivized performance for private opera- 
tors can produce better service, lower public subsidy, and greater cost transparency. 
For instance, Melbourne, Australia achieved these enhancements in out-sourcing op- 
erations of its commuter rail network. 

Nor is a commercial or “privatized” approach incompatible with a cooperative 
working arrangement with organized labor. In fact, both the management team and 
the union work force can benefit from entering into a project labor agreement at 
the outset of the project that squarely addresses prevailing wages, non-disruption 
of work schedule, and other features that will facilitate the timely, on-budget com- 
pletion of a high-quality project. 

Historically, most transportation projects have been funded either through gov- 
ernmental grants (public equity) or tax-supported municipal bonds (public debt), 
since these have represented the lowest cost sources of capital. However, there are 
alternative sources of private sector equity and debt capital that may be drawn 
upon for infrastructure projects with steady cash-flows linked to economic growth. 
Low tcix bracket institutional investors such as life insurance companies and non- 
taxable pension funds would benefit from being able to diversify into a new eco- 
nomic sector that presently is absent from their portfolios. Because the major finan- 
cial vehicle for infrastructure has been tax-exempt bonds, it has not been appro- 
priate for pension funds as tax-exempt entities to purchase such paper when higher- 
yielding corporate bonds of equal quality are available. 

However, several recent developments have lowered the relative funding cost of 
taxable debt and equity: 

• The Federal budget surplus has reduced the supply of Treasury bonds, low- 
ering the benchmark against which teixable paper is priced, relative to municipal 
bonds. 

• Pension funds and insurance companies have gained greater familiarity with 
project financings, through investing in debt and equity in overseas infrastructure 
projects and domestic power generation facilities. They are now willing to accept 
longer term debt obligations with minimal amortization in the early years, cush- 
ioning the cash-flow impact on project revenues. 

• New Federal programs such as TIFIA (the Transportation Infrastructure Fi- 
nance and Innovation Act of 1998) provide debt capital on terms which in some 
cases are even more favorable than those in the municipal bond market. Other pro- 
posed legislation such as teix credit bonds would allow de-coupling of the principal 
from the interest portion, creating a stand-alone teixable debt instrument suitable 
for retirement funds. 

• Finally, even though infrastructure projects are highly capital intensive, cost 
savings on the operating side from private participation may partially offset the 
higher capital costs of taxable rate financing. 

Taxable Investment Funds. Together, these factors are combining to reduce the 
disparity in funding cost between the teixable and tax-exempt markets. As a result, 
project sponsors may now find that it is cost-effective to seek out pension funds and 
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other taxable market investors to invest equity and debt capital in project 
financings. As corporate, union and public retirement systems represent $5 trillion 
in investment assets, even allocating a small portion of their portfolios to invest in 
U.S. transportation infrastructure could have significant ramifications. They could 
invest either directly or through pooled investment accounts similar to mutual 
funds. 

"Innovative Finance” Techniques 

Innovative approaches that involve PPP’s to develop, operate or own transpor- 
tation assets will lend themselves toward using innovative financing techniques. 
“Innovative Finance,” while not a panacea, can help address these capital invest- 
ment needs once the underlying payment source for the project has been identified. 

Innovative Finance can be defined as the use of external financing approaches 
that draw upon at least one of the four following elements: 

1. New Sources of Repayment that haven’t previously been used to secure external 
financing. 

2. New Methods of Service Delivery that offer development, production or oper- 
ational efficiencies. 

3. New Sources of Investment Capital that broaden the funding alternatives for 
transportation projects beyond conventional tools. 

4. New Methods of Paying Financial Return to investors, that either reduce effec- 
tive financing cost for the project sponsor or shift risks (such as interest rate and 
financial risk) to third party investors, or do both. 

Diagram of Elements Comprising Innovative Finance 



Participants at the Roundtable suggested a number of innovative finance ideas re- 
lating to repayment streams, service delivery, funding sources, and investment re- 
turn: 


NEW SOURCES OF REPAYMENT 


State & Local Taxes 

• Extension of Local Option Sales Tax 

• New Tax on Alternative Fuel Vehicles 

• Inflation adjusted Gas Tax 

• Other User-related fees (e.g. weight-distance) 

• Non-user related Teixes (internet/mail order sales tax, property transfer tax, 
etc.) 

• A defined percentage of State General Fund Revenues 
Other 

• Shared revenue from fiber optics, etc. along State rights-of-way 
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• Tobacco Funds 

• State version of GARVEE Bonds (using counties’ share of State Gas teix alloca- 
tion) 

• State-aid Intercept mechanism to credit enhance local bonds 

• Development Risk Insurance 

New Methods of Service Delivery 

• Broaden application of innovative procurement techniques such as design- 
build. 

• Modify transit requirement 13(c) [consent required of DOL and local unions to 
proposed project labor agreements] to make it easier for transit agencies to out- 
source existing operations/capital improvements via tendering routes to conces- 
sionaires. 

• Liberalize the management contract rules or seek tax code change (private ac- 
tivity bonds for highways) to allow performance-based compensation to private oper- 
ators of toll facilities financed with tax-exempt debt. 

• Permit outsourcing of highway maintenance activities or enter into long-term 
warranties to guarantee defined service standard levels of State highways under 
GASB Statement 34. 

• Change statute of limitations under NEPA for challenges, so that it is con- 
sistent with other environmental statutes (e.g. within 60 days from the Record of 
Decision). 

New Sources of Investment Capital 

• Public (State and local) Pension Funds and Taft-Hartley (union) Pension 
Funds, investing either directly or through pooled accounts. 

• Leveraged Leasing (domestic and cross-border tax-oriented equity). 

• Extend TIFIA beyond 2003. 

• Reduce threshold project size below $100 million for TIFIA assistance, to make 
it consistent with the lower thresholds in TEA-21 for using design-build (e.g. $50 
million). 

New Methods of Paying Financial Return 

• Teix Credit bonds (interest paid by U.S. Treasury in the form of a tax credit 
to the investor). 

• Shadow Tolls (per vehicle compensation to private concessionaire). 

• Variable Rate bonds for State transportation borrowings to hedge interest 
rates. 

Government Policy Tools 

Historically, the public sector has used direct governmental spending to expand 
transportation capital investment. However, where innovative finance and public- 
private ventures are involved, it may be possible to generate additional investment 
through less costly means. To encourage the foregoing innovative finance tech- 
niques, the government sector may use these policy tools: 

1. Regulatory Incentives-streamlining procedures, removing program restrictions, 
etc.; 

2. Tax Incentives-using the teix code to encourage the free flow of capital into cer- 
tain desired investment and operational activities; and 

3. Credit Incentives-using fractional credit assistance (direct loans or loan guaran- 
tees) to leverage a larger multiple of private financing. 

Each of the suggestions under the four innovative financing tools may be ad- 
dressed through regulatory, teix, or credit policy initiatives. 

conclusion: encouraging continued innovation 

The following policy recommendations emerged from the Roundtable discussion: — 
Process Streamlining. Process reform was recommended in three areas: 

• State procurement practices should be simplified for public-private partner- 
ships; 

• Regional financing protocols with Federal agencies need to be supported; and 

• Environmental review processes should be consolidated with public agency re- 
sponsibility. 

Environmental Risk. Project-based financings must have time-certainty and cost- 
discipline to attract private debt and equity capital. Because securing environmental 
and public permitting approvals is fundamentally a governmental rather than a 
commercial process, the private sector is not equipped to assume the financial re- 
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sponsibility for obtaining the environmental record of decision. The time period for 
challenges to projects’ environmental impact statements under NEPA should be 
made consistent with other environmental statutes. 

Co-Investment by Public & Private Sector. User fees can he both an effective and 
equitable way of generating project-funding streams. However, in most cases, 
project-generated revenues alone will not be sufficient to fully finance the projects. 
Some level of public investment will be required, and it needn’t take the form of 
contributed capital. For instance, the Alameda Corridor has four distinct layers of 
debt investment-first tier capital markets, second tier TIFIA loan, third tier capital 
markets, and fourth tier port loans-as well as lesser amounts of Federal, State and 
local grant funding. In addition to reducing the burden on project revenues to cash- 
flow the private investment, public co-investment is useful in that it gives all par- 
ties a financial stake in the commercial success of the enterprise. 

Subsidy Level. Even where an external operating subsidy is required (e.g. public 
transit or freeway maintenance), the public sector doesn’t have to provide that serv- 
ice. As has been demonstrated overseas, there may be substantial reductions in pub- 
lic subsidy required and/or enhancement of service levels through selective 
outsourcing of operations to private parties. 

Special Purpose Agencies. Major capital projects can benefit by establishing a spe- 
cial purpose entity to undertake development and operations, whose sole responsi- 
bility is the project. The organization, which could be a legislatively established new 
authority, a joint powers authority formed by several jurisdictions, or a private non- 
profit corporation formed by the principal public and private stakeholders, helps 
bring a singular institutional focus to completing the project on-time and within 
budget. 

Design-Build. Larger or more complex projects often can accelerate completion 
and reduce construction and performance risk through design-build procurement. 
Yet State law may make it difficult to proceed on any other basis than design-bid- 
build, with its attendant delays and lack of accountability. Also, State and Federal 
law should allow a contractor to participate in both the environmental analysis of 
a project and its subsequent construction, to gain the benefit of their continued in- 
volvement from project inception to project completion. 

Linking Investment & Maintenance. Reliable funding of ongoing project operations 
and maintenance costs must be identified at the outset, to ensure the best capital 
investment decision is made. Among the institutional arrangements that can foster 
this Life-Cycle Costing perspective are long-term franchise agreements (for toll fa- 
cilities) or shadow toll agreements (for free facilities); or long-term warranties stipu- 
lating that specific asset quality levels be maintained over the life of the project. 

Role of Innovative Finance. Once a project’s revenue stream has been identified, 
innovative finance techniques can assist in capitalizing the value of the future 
project revenues to fund the investment today. Federal, State and local policy- 
makers can use regulatory, tax and credit incentives to encourage the use of new 
financial instruments. The financial tools themselves may draw upon one or more 
of the following mechanisms: new repayment streams, new procurement methods, 
new sources of investment capital, and new methods of a pa3dng financial return. 
Given that many of these financing approaches already are in use in the private 
sector, a more apt name for “innovative finance” might be “project-based finance.” 

Continuing Education. Presently, there is very little offered in the way of orga- 
nized educational programs on the use of PPP’s for infrastructure development. The 
dearth of relevant training extends both to entry-level candidates for public or pri- 
vate positions (Masters programs) and to mid-career corporate and governmental 
practitioners. An ongoing university-sponsored program on new project development 
and financing techniques could prove highly useful in further developing both public 
and private sector management skills in this growing and dynamic discipline. 


Table 1: Key Drivers on Innovative Finance Proposals for Project Sponsors, 
Investors and Federal Policymakers 

PERSPECTIVE KEY QUESTIONS PROJECT SPONSOR/BORROWER 

• What is the effective financing cost (IRR)? 

• How high is the Annual Payment Factor? 

• Is the transaction reported as a direct or contingent liability on the Sponsor’s 
balance sheet? 

• What legal steps (State legislation, etc.) must be taken to utilize it? 

• How difficult is it for Management to implement it? 
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Investor 

• Is the risk-adjusted rate of return competitive? 

• Is there a secondary market for the product (liquidity)? 

• Are there other investment risks (teix compliance, call risk, etc.)? 

• Will it help diversify the investor’s portfolio exposure? 

• Are there any other strategic reasons for investing aside from its return? 

Federal Policymaker 

• What is the proposal’s budgetary cost? 

• Is the finance tool cost-effective (how much leveraging of Federal resources)? 

• What is the overall economic return (benefit/cost ratio)? 

• How well does it achieve multiple Federal policy objectives? 

• Improve Access 

• Enhance Mobility 

• Shift Risks away from the Government 

• Attract Non-Federal Resources / Private Participation 

• Accelerate Projects 


Response of David Seltzer to Additional Question from Senator Baucus 

Question. Many of us are concerned about the continued viability of the Highway 
Trust Fund. That is, with increased fuel economy and incentives for alternative 
fuels, can the Trust Fund continue to meet our ever-increasing highway needs? In 
fact, in the MEGA-TRUST Act, I create a commission to look at the Trust Fund 
and its continued sustainability. When we talk about innovative financing for high- 
ways are we talking about a way to supplement the Highway Trust Fund or replac- 
ing the Trust Fund with this “new way of doing business?" 

Response. Perhaps the most accurate answer is “a new way of doing certain types 
of business.” 

The vast majority of highway projects are not capable of generating their own rev- 
enue streams, and will continue to be reliant upon grant funding from Federal and 
State sources. That is why the findings of the National Surface Transportation In- 
frastructure Financing Commission proposed in S. 2678 will be so vital to policy- 
makers in identifying ways to sustain the Highway Trust Fund in coming years. 

However, the term “Innovative Finance” really encompasses a number of different 
initiatives that can help promote investment in the Nation’s surface transportation 
system. 

First, it references grant management techniques that give States greater flexi- 
bility in using existing Highway Trust Found resources. GARVEE Bonds are a good 
example of this; the total resources committed to highways are not increased, but 
projects can be greatly accelerated, through monetizing future streams of Eederal 
receivables. Another example is State Infrastructure Banks and section 129 loans, 
where States may use Federal-aid apportionments to fund loans and provide other 
types of financial assistance. 

Second, Innovative Finance connotes innovative procurement methods, such as de- 
sign-build contracting, which can expedite projects, transfer risks to private parties, 
and/or save the project sponsor money. The pilot provisions for design-build con- 
tracting in TEA-21 provide an excellent vehicle for evaluating such alternative ap- 
proaches. Further refinements, especially as concerns streamlining Federal approv- 
als, would be beneficial. 

Third, the term includes innovative asset management techniques that provide 
superior value-for-money over the long-term. Initiatives that encourage States to 
make project investment decisions with regard to the life cycle costing over the eco- 
nomic life of the project should be encouraged. For example, long-term warranties 
such as those New Mexico has used on its Corridor 44 project, or other long-term 
performance-based private management contracts, help ensure that the initial cap- 
ital investment is maintained adequately to optimize its value. 

Finally, Innovative Finance includes new financial instruments that either lower 
the cost of capital obtained from existing sources, identify new sources of capital, 
or do both. For instance. Federal credit programs such as TIFIA establish the Fed- 
eral Government as a new source of debt capital on favorable terms for certain types 
of projects. This can make it easier for projects with their own revenue streams, 
such as toll roads, to access the capital markets for the balance of their needs. To 
the extent a project sponsor can more readily borrow against non-Federal revenue 
streams, the number of claimants on a State’s apportionments is reduced. 

Other new financial instruments, based on tax code incentives, can reduce the re- 
quired cash outlays from traditional funding sources by providing a return to inves- 
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tors in the form of a non-cash tax benefit. Techniques such as tax credit bonds or 
tax-oriented leasing serve to attract debt and equity capital from private sources, 
again freeing up traditional revenue sources for other projects. 

In summary, the combination of grants management, procurement, asset mainte- 
nance and financing techniques comprising “Innovative Finance” should be viewed 
as an important element of any national transportation policy. But it will never re- 
place the need for a long-term strategy for augmenting Highway Trust Fund re- 
sources that are used to fund grants required by most surface transportation invest- 
ments. Ultimately, the political process will determine the types and amounts of re- 
sources directed to the HTF, based on the desired level of investment activity and 
the perceived role of the Federal Government relative to State, local and other fund- 
ing partners. . 


Statement of Phyllis F. Scheinberg, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Budget 
AND Programs United States Department of Transportation 

Chairman Jeffords, Chairman Baucus, Ranking Members Smith and Grassley, 
and members of the committees: Thank you for holding this hearing today and invit- 
ing me to testify on Federal innovative finance initiatives for surface transportation 
projects. These financing techniques, in combination with our traditional grant pro- 
grams, have become important resources for meeting the transportation challenges 
facing our Nation. Secretary Mineta, in his testimony last January before the Envi- 
ronment and Public Works Committee, indicated his desire to increase their applica- 
tion. 

The Secretary stated that “Expanding and improving innovative financing pro- 
grams in order to encourage greater private sector investment in the transportation 
system . . .” will be one of the Department of Transportation’s core principles in 
working with Congress, State and local officials, tribal governments and stake- 
holders to shape the surface transportation reauthorization legislation. He remains 
steadfast in his support for these programs. 

Defining “Innovative Finance” 

Perhaps the first issue to address today is “What is innovative finance?” We in- 
creasingly hear the term used in the context of transportation projects, but what 
does it really mean? We at the Department apply the term to a collection of man- 
agement techniques and debt finance tools available to supplement and expand the 
flexibility of the Federal Government’s transportation grant programs. We see the 
primary objectives of innovative finance as leveraging Federal resources, improving 
utilization of existing funds, accelerating construction timetables, and attracting 
non-Federal investment in major projects. The quantifiable successes of such inno- 
vative finance are beginning to mount. 

The July 2002 report entitled “Performance Review of U.S. DOT Innovative Fi- 
nance Initiatives” states that Federal investments of $8.6 billion have helped to fi- 
nance projects worth a total of $29 billion, a ratio of $3.40 invested for each Federal 
dollar. Of this $29 billion, more than 27 percent, or $8 billion, consists of debt that 
will be repaid from new revenue sources. Sponsors report that more than 50 projects 
were accelerated from 6 months to 24 years as a result of innovative financing com- 
pared to transportation grants. The total economic impacts of $91 billion nationwide 
represent benefits that have accrued more rapidly than ever possible using a pay- 
as-you-go method. 

While these achievements demonstrate the value of innovative finance techniques 
and tools, they also deserve a realistic assessment in the context of the grant sys- 
tem, financed by the Highway Trust Fund, that provides the foundation of Federal 
financial assistance for surface transportation projects. 

The first assessment in realism is to examine the “innovative” nature of the finan- 
cial tools. Improving the flexibility of fund administration and creating opportunities 
to borrow and lend Federal money have been vitally important initiatives, and we 
can thank numerous role models outside the transportation sector for developing 
these tools long ago. The “new” or “innovative” feature of these tools, then, derives 
from their application to the Federal transportation program. Further, these financ- 
ing techniques have now become better known and accepted by many State and 
local transportation partners. Because the demand for transportation investment 
throughout the country consistently exceeds the supply of resources, those regions 
facing the greatest challenges to mobility have readily embraced — and in many 
cases paved the way for — the opportunities provided by innovative finance. 

The second assessment concerns the potential for innovative finance to ease de- 
mands on the current grant funding distributed each year to States and local agen- 
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cies. That doesn’t seem likely. The focus of innovative finance (and perhaps a more 
appropriate term to designate these tools) is project finance. The techniques supple- 
ment existing programs on an as-needed, project-by-project basis. Transportation of- 
ficials must evaluate each project individually to determine the best financing ap- 
proach. The grant programs remain the bulk of Federal transportation assistance, 
supplemented by the extra muscle and flexibility of innovative finance. 

The diagram below depicts a pyramid that illustrates the range of surface trans- 
portation projects and the innovative tools available for financing them. The base 
represents the majority of projects: those that rely on grant-based funding, but may 
benefit from measures that enhance flexibility and resources. Various Federal funds 
management techniques, such as advance construction, tapered match, and grant- 
supported debt through Grant Anticipation Revenue Vehicles, or GARVEEs, can 
help move these projects to construction more quickly. The mid-section represents 
those projects that can be partially financed with project-related revenues, but may 
also require some form of public credit assistance. State Infrastructure Banks (SIBs) 
can assist State, regional, and local projects through low-interest loans, loan guar- 
antees, and other credit enhancements. State loans of Federal grant funds known 
as Section 129 loans represent another credit assistance technique. The Transpor- 
tation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act (TIFIA) program provides credit 
assistance to a small number of large-scale projects of regional or national signifi- 
cance that might otherwise be delayed or not constructed at all because of risk, com- 
plexity, or cost. The peak of the pyramid reflects the very small number of projects 
able to secure private capital financing without any governmental assistance. 

Federal Project Finance Tools for Surface Transportation 



The TIFIA Credit Program 

Let me begin with the program that, through the leadership of the Senate during 
enactment of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21), provides 
a direct role for the Federal Government to assist large transportation projects. In 
June 2002, the Department delivered its Report to Congress on the Transportation 
Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act of 1998 (TIFIA), which authorizes the 
Department of Transportation (DOT) to provide three forms of credit assistance — 
secured (direct) loans, loan guarantees and standby lines of credit — to surface trans- 
portation projects of national or regional significance. 

The public policy underlying the TIFIA credit program asserts that the Federal 
Government can perform a constructive role in supplementing, but not supplanting, 
existing capital finance markets for large transportation infrastructure projects. As 
identified by Congress in TEA-21, “. . . a Federal credit program for projects of na- 
tional significance can complement existing funding resources by filling market 
gaps, thereby leveraging substantial private co-investment.” Because the TIFIA pro- 
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gram offers credit assistance, rather than grant funding, its potential users are in- 
frastructure projects capable of generating their own revenue streams through user 
charges or other dedicated funding sources. 

Identifying a constructive role for Federal credit assistance begins with the ac- 
knowledgement that, compared to private investors, the Federal Government’s natu- 
rally long-term investment horizon means that it can more readily absorb the rel- 
atively short-term risks of project financings. Absent typical capital market investor 
concerns regarding timing of payments and financial liquidity, the Federal Govern- 
ment can become the “patient investor” whose long-term view of asset returns en- 
ables the project’s non-Federal financial partners to meet their investment goals, 
allowing the project’s sponsors to complete a favorable financing package. 

The TIFIA program’s pragmatic challenge is to balance the objective of advancing 
transportation projects with the equally important need to lend prudently and pro- 
tect the Federal interest. The DOT must apply rigorous credit standards as it fash- 
ions assistance to improve the financial prospects of participating projects. The Fed- 
eral objective is not to minimize its exposure but to optimize its exposure-that is, 
to take prudent risks in order to leverage Federal resources through attracting pri- 
vate and other non-Federal capital to projects. 

The TIFIA program assistance is meant to support expensive, complex and signifi- 
cant transportation investments. In general, a project’s eligible costs must be rea- 
sonably anticipated to total at least $100 million. Credit assistance is available to 
highway, transit, passenger rail and multi-modal projects. Other types of eligible 
projects include intercity passenger rail or bus projects, publicly owned intermodal 
facilities on or adjacent to the National Highway System, projects that provide 
ground access to airports or seaports, and surface transportation projects principally 
involving the installation of Intelligent Transportation Systems (ITS), for which the 
cost threshold is $30 million. The TIFIA credit assistance is limited to 33 percent 
of eligible project costs. 

Congress has authorized the DOT to provide up to $10.6 billion of TIFIA credit 
assistance through the TEA-21 authorization period of 1998-2003. From the High- 
way Trust Fund, Congress authorized $530 million, subject to the annual obligation 
limitation on Federal-aid appropriations, to pay the subsidy cost of TIFIA credit as- 
sistance and related administrative costs. The subsidy cost calculations establish the 
capital reserves which the DOT must set aside in advance to cover the expected 
long-term cost to the Government of providing credit assistance, pursuant to the 
Federal Credit Reform Act of 1990 (FCRA). 

To date, the DOT has selected 11 projects, representing $15.7 billion in transpor- 
tation investment, to receive TIFIA credit assistance. The TIFIA commitments total 
$3.7 billion in credit assistance at a subsidy cost of about $202 million. The DOT 
has received 38 letters of interest and 15 applications from project sponsors. All 
major categories of eligible projects — highway, transit, passenger rail and multi- 
modal — have sought and received credit assistance. The TIFlA credit assistance 
ranges in size for each project, from $73.5 million to $800 million, mostly in the 
form of direct Federal loans from the DOT to the project sponsors. These projects 
are summarized in the table below. 


TIFIA Commitments as of September 2002 


Project 

Project Type 

Project Cost 

Instrument Type 

Credit Amount 





$269 million 
$163 million 
$94 million 

ter. 

SR 125 Toll Road 

Hwy/Bridge 

... $450 million 

Direct Loan 

... Direct Loan 

Farley Penn Station 

Passenger Rail 

... $800 million 

Line of Credit 

... Direct Loan 

$33 million 
$140 million 

Washington Metro CIP .. 



Line of Credit 

$20 million 
$600 million 
$300 million 
$240 million 




Tacoma Narrows Bridge 

Hwy/Bridge 

... $835 million 

... Direct Loan 

Cooper River Bridge 

Hwy/Bridge 

... $668 million 

Line of Credit 

... Direct Loan 

$30 million 
$215 million 





$159 million 
$917 million 

Central Texas Turnpike 

Hwy/Bridge 

... $3,580 million 

... Direct Loan 





$51 million 
$5 million 
$18 million 
$450 million 

SF-Oakland Bay Bridge 

Hwy/Bridge 

... $3,305 million 

Direct Loan 

Direct Loan 

... Direct Loan 
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TIFIA Commitments as ot September 2002 — Continued 


Project 

Project Type 

Project Cost 

Instrument Type 

Credit Amount 

Total 


$15,711 million 


$3,704 million 


Already limited by statute to 33 percent of total project costs, actual TIFIA assist- 
ance has averaged 23 percent of project costs. Including grant assistance, total Fed- 
eral investment in TIFIA projects amounts to 43 percent of total costs. Investments 
from other government and private sources comprise the remaining 57 percent. 

Because credit assistance requires a small fraction of the contract authority need- 
ed to provide a similar amount of grant assistance, TIFIA promotes a cost-effective 
use of Federal resources to encourage co-investment in transportation infrastruc- 
ture. Federal grant funds that otherwise might be required to support these large 
projects can then be redirected toward smaller but critical infrastructure invest- 
ments. 

An explicit goal of the TIFIA program is to induce private investment in transpor- 
tation infrastructure. Private co-investment in the TIFIA project selections totals 
about $3.1 billion, comprised of more than $3 billion in debt (including State and 
local debt held by private investors) and nearly $100 million in equity. This co-in- 
vestment totals approximately 20 percent of the nearly $15.7 billion in total costs. 

The DOT believes that a limited number of large surface transportation projects 
each year will continue to need the types of credit instruments offered under TIFIA. 
Project sponsors and DOT staff are still exploring how best to utilize this credit as- 
sistance, and we welcome congressional guidance and dialog during this evolution- 
ary program period. 

As stated in the Conference Report accompanying TEA-21 and TIFIA, “[a] n ob- 
jective of the program is to help the financial markets develop the capability ulti- 
mately to supplant the role of the Federal Government in helping finance the costs 
of large projects of national significance.” The current form of TIFIA administra- 
tion — within a Federal agency subject to regular budget oversight — enables policy- 
makers to monitor program performance as staff, sponsors and the financial mar- 
kets gain experience. As current TIFIA projects move into their construction, oper- 
ation and repayment phases, and as additional projects obtain TIFIA assistance, 
policymakers will acquire better information with which to determine whether 
TIFIA should remain within the DOT, “spin off’ into a Government corporation or 
Government sponsored enterprise, or phaseout entirely and rely on the capital mar- 
kets to meet the program’s objectives. 

The Department also administers a credit assistance program specifically for the 
railroad industry: the Railroad Rehabilitation and Improvement Financing Program 
(RRIF). Also authorized in TEA-21, the RRIF program provides direct loans and 
loan guarantees to railroads and other public and private ventures in partnership 
with railroads. The aggregate unpaid principal amount under the program cannot 
exceed $3.5 billion, and the subsidy cost is covered by a “credit risk premium” paid 
by or on behalf of the borrower from a non-Federal source. To date, the Federal 
Railroad Administration (FRA) has approved four RRIF loans for a total of more 
than $200 million, and six more applications are currently being evaluated. 

GARVEE Bonds 

Another financing tool among States has been the issuance of Grant Anticipation 
Revenue Vehicles (GARVEEs): bonds that enable States to pay debt service and 
other bond-related expenses with future Federal-aid highway apportionments. 
States are finding GARVEEs to be an attractive financing mechanism to bridge 
funding gaps and accelerate construction of major corridor projects. The GARVEE 
generates up-front capital for major highway projects at tax-exempt rates and en- 
ables a State to construct a project earlier than using traditional pay-as-you-go 
grant resources. With projects in place sooner, costs are lower due to inflation sav- 
ings and the public realizes safety and economic benefits. Paying via future Federal 
highway reimbursements spreads the cost of the facility over its useful life, rather 
than just the construction period. GARVEEs expand access to capital markets, 
supplementing general obligation or revenue bonds. 

A GARVEE is a debt-financing instrument authorized to receive Federal reim- 
bursement of debt service and related financing costs. In general, projects funded 
with the proceeds of a GARVEE debt instrument are subject to the same require- 
ments as other Federal-aid projects with the exception of the reimbursement proc- 
ess. Instead of reimbursements as construction costs are incurred, the reimburse- 
ment of GARVEE projects occurs when debt service is due. 
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Candidates for GARVEE financing are typically large projects, or a program of 
projects, where the costs of delay outweigh the costs of financing and other bor- 
rowing approaches may not be available. In total, six States have issued 14 
GARVEE Bonds, totaling more than $2.5 billion, to be repaid using a portion of 
their future Federal-aid highway funds. The table below summarizes this activity. 


GARVEE Transactions as of luly 2002 


State 

Date of Issue 

Face Amount of Issue 

Projects Financed 


IVlay-98 




Aug-99 

$20 rrillion 

Spring-Sandusky and 


Sep-01 

$100 rrillion 

Maumee river improvements 






Feb-01 

$19 million 



Mar-OO 




Jul-Ol 

$185 million 



Jul-02 

$215 million 







Apr-01 

$506 million 

in part by Federal funds 


Jun-02 

$208 million 



Jun-00 




May-01 

$143 million 



Apr-02 



Total 


$2,517 million. 



State Infrastructure Banks 

Another significant project finance tool is the State Infrastructure Bank (SIB), a 
revolving transportation investment fund administered by a State. A SIB functions 
as a revolving fund that, much like a bank, can offer loans and other credit products 
to public and private sponsors of Title 23 highway construction projects or Title 49 
transit capital projects. Federally capitalized SIBs were first authorized under the 
provisions of the National Highway System Designation Act of 1995. The initial in- 
fusion of Federal and State matching funds was critical to the startup of a SIB, but 
States have the opportunity to contribute additional State or local funds to enhance 
capitalization. SIB assistance may include loans (at or below market rates), loan 
guarantees, standby lines of credit, letters of credit, certificates of participation, debt 
service reserve funds, bond insurance, and other forms of non-grant assistance. As 
loans are repaid, a SIB’s capital is replenished and can be used to support a new 
cycle of projects. And, as has been accomplished in Minnesota and South Carolina, 
SIBs can also be structured to issue bonds against their capitalization, increasing 
the amount of funds available for loans. 

SIBs complement traditional funding techniques and serve as a useful tool to 
stretch both Federal and State dollars. The primary benefits of SIBs to transpor- 
tation investment include: 

• Flexible project financing, such as low interest loans and credit assistance that 
can be tailored to the individual projects; 

• Accelerated completion of projects; 

• Incentive for increased State and/or local investment; 

• Enhanced opportunities for private investment by lowering the financial risk 
and creating a stronger market condition; and 

• Recycling of funds to provide financing for future transportation projects. 

The pilot program was originally available to only 10 States, and was later ex- 
panded to include 38 States and Puerto Rico. TEA-21 established a new pilot pro- 
gram for the States of California, Florida, Missouri, and Rhode Island. Texas was 
later authorized to participate in the TEA-21 program. To date, however, only Flor- 
ida and Missouri have elected to revise their agreements in accordance with TEA- 
21 . 

The authorizing Federal legislation allows States to customize the structure and 
focus of their SIB programs to meet specific requirements. While a SIB can offer 
many types of financing assistance, loans have been the most popular tool. As of 
June 2002, 32 States had entered into 294 loan agreements totaling more than $4 
billion. This activity has been largely concentrated within six States. The largest 
SIB, the South Carolina Transportation Infrastructure Bank, has approved financ- 
ing and begun development of almost $2.4 billion in projects, helping to condense 
into 7 years a transportation program that would have taken 27 years under a pay- 
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as-you-go approach. The Florida SIB had executed 32 loan agreements through the 
end of fiscal year 2001, at a value of $465 million. The Florida SIB has been aug- 
mented with a State appropriation of $150 million, and both Ohio and Arizona have 
also contributed additional State funds to their SIBs. The table below demonstrates 
the concentration of activity in the six largest SIBs. 

State Infrastructure Banks Transactions as of June 2002 


State 


Number of Agree- Loan Agreement 
ments Amount 


South Carolina 6 $2,382 million 

Florida 32 $465 million 

Arizona 37 $424 million 

Texas 37 $252 million 

Ohio 39 $141 million 

Missouri 11 $73 million 


Subtotal 
Other States 


162 $3,738 million 

132 $318 million 


Total 


294 $4,056 million 


Looking Ahead 

Although States and local partners have not adopted them evenly, the tools of 
TIFIA, GARVEEs and SIBs have clearly moved from the innovative to the main- 
stream. This reflects significant success, but it doesn’t indicate that the needs of 
project finance have been completely met. Secretary Mineta has issued a clear chal- 
lenge to the Department in our development of a reauthorization proposal for TEA- 
21, asking us to expand innovative finance programs to encourage private sector in- 
vestment and examine other means to augment existing revenue streams. As part 
of our internal reauthorization deliberations, we are considering options for further 
leveraging Federal resources for surface transportation. Enhancing the use of inno- 
vative finance in intermodal projects and examining the financing techniques used 
in other major public infrastructure investments are among the areas we are look- 
ing at. The challenge is to build on our successes to date, but not set unrealistic 
expectations for the future. 

A particular focus is on the issue of private investment, an at-risk contribution 
to a project with the expectation of repayment from project revenues — and a return 
on investment — over time. Unlike much of the world, the provision of roads and 
transit systems in the U.S. is almost completely a public sector responsibility. As 
has been often pointed out, our system of tax-exempt financing means that the pub- 
lic cost of capital is significantly less expensive than for a private entity. Many pub- 
lic works sectors in the U.S. permit private firms to gain access to teix-exempt cap- 
ital for the construction of public infrastructure. Legislation has been introduced 
previously to confer this opportunity to a limited number of highway projects. Before 
the Department would consider any proposed amendment to the Internal Revenue 
Code, it would first consult with the Department of the Treasury. 

One transportation sector with a high degree of private participation, which de- 
serves a higher profile among public transportation planners and policymakers, con- 
cerns the movement of freight. Supporting the efficiency of commercial freight trans- 
portation continues to be a cornerstone of the Department’s vision for America’s 
transportation system. ISTEA and TEA-21 legislation gave us many tools to bring 
this vision to reality, and our experience has given us new ideas for programs that 
will get us even closer to our goal of a seamless transportation network. Greater 
investments in transportation infrastructure and wider use of information tech- 
nology will certainly be required to achieve this goal. 

The activity of SIBs in many States indicates that this program is ready to move 
beyond its pilot phase to become a permanent feature of the innovative finance land- 
scape. 

The Department looks forward to working with our partners in State DOTs, met- 
ropolitan planning organizations, and private industry to apply innovative funding 
strategies that extend the financial means of our individual stakeholders. And we 
look forward to working with the Congress to craft the next surface transportation 
legislation. Working together, the Administration, the Congress, States and local- 
ities and the private sector can preserve, enhance, and establish surface transpor- 
tation programs that will result in increased mobility, safety and prosperity for all 
Americans. 
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Thank you for the opportunity to testify before you today. I would he happy to 
answer any questions you may have. 


Responses of Phyllis Scheinbeeg to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question 1. State Infrastructure Banks (SIBs) are currently limited to only a few 
States. What is the track record of SIBs? Are they performing as anticipated? Are 
SIBs a viable option that should be available to all States? Do you have suggestions 
which this committee should consider to improve the effectiveness of SIBs? 

Response. Thirty-nine States, including the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, were 
authorized by the Department of Transportation to establish a SIB under the Na- 
tional Highway System Designation Act of 1995 (NHS Act). In addition, the Trans- 
portation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) established a SIB pilot program 
that was limited to only a few States that already had authorized SIBs under the 
NHS Act. Specifically, five States (Florida, Missouri, California, Rhode Island, and 
Texas) were authorized to use TEA-21 funds to capitalize their SiBs. However, only 
Florida and Missouri have modified their SIB agreements to comply with the TEA- 
21 requirements and are currently eligible to use TEA-21 funds for SIB capitaliza- 
tion. To date. States have transferred $456 million of Federal funds apportioned in 
FYs 1996 and 1997 into SIBs and $52.1 million of TEA-21 funds have been trans- 
ferred to SIBs. 

We believe that SIBs have been a viable tool for States that have established 
them. Of the 39 authorized SIBs, 32 remain active even though only two (Florida 
and Missouri) are using the additional TEA-21 funds for capitalization. As of June 
2002, these States have entered into 294 SIB loan agreements for a total of $4 bil- 
lion dollars for surface transportation projects. Some benefits of SIBs assistance are 
flexible project financing, accelerated completion of projects, recycling of funds, in- 
creased State and/or local investment, and enhanced private investment and eco- 
nomic development opportunities. 

There is an important distinction between the SIB provisions in the NHS Act and 
TEA-21. For SIBs operating under the provisions of the NHS Act, all “first genera- 
tion” SIB assisted projects are subject to Federal requirements. Federal require- 
ments, however, do not apply to SIB projects funded with “second and subsequent 
generation” SIB funds — i.e., funds derived from repayment proceeds of the first gen- 
eration projects. All SIB projects assisted with TEA-21 funds are subject to Federal 
requirements regardless of whether they are first generation projects or financed 
from repayment proceeds of previously assisted projects. Most States seem to prefer 
the NHS Act provision that does not expand the application of Federal require- 
ments. 

Question 2. In my statement I mentioned that the State of South Carolina is un- 
dertaking what would be 27 years worth of projects using traditional Federal-aid 
funding in a span of 7 years. They are able to accomplish this through various 
transportation financing mechanisms. What challenges does a State face if they use 
this approach to “jump start” project construction? Are programs like those helping 
or harming the State’s future ability to invest in infrastructure? 

Response. One significant challenge involves a State’s ability to manage a sudden 
increase in the number of projects. Another challenge relates to the availability of 
contractors to perform the work. South Carolina has addressed the first challenge 
by supplementing its own staff with consultants. In addition, the State has not, to 
date, reported problems with the availability of contractors. 

Accelerating the start of transportation infrastructure projects can result in the 
twin benefits of (1) cost savings from reduced cost escalation due to inflation and 
increases in right-of-way costs and (2) earlier returns on economic and safety bene- 
fits provided by the new facility. 

At this point, we are not aware of instances in which the use of financing mecha- 
nisms to “jump start” projects has jeopardized a State’s furture ability to invest in 
infrastructure. For example. States that have issued GARVEE bonds thus far have 
judiciously imposed coverage tests and dollar limits that they believe are appro- 
priate and marketable. GARVEE bonds are State-issued bonds whose repayment 
source is future Federal-aid highway apportionments. 

Question 3. AASHTO is proposing a Transportation Finance Corporation (TFC) be 
created in the next reauthorization to increase the size of the Federal program. The 
TFC would be involved in various financing mechanisms such as bonding. Has DOT 
investigated or researched similar ideas? What are your thoughts on the viability 
of such an approach? 
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Response. DOT is currently formulating its highway reauthorization policies, but 
has not finalized its proposals. DOT has considered a variety of alternative financ- 
ing approaches and has solicited input from all relevant stakeholders. 

Question 4. In your statement you mention that DOT is pursuing more avenues 
for transportation financing. We are very interested in this matter including looking 
at Federal loan guarantees, bonding, tax incentives to purchasing bonds, and a 
range of other options. One concept I heard was “adapting the financing techniques 
using other public works sectors”. Could you give us examples of other public works 
techniques? How applicable would they be to transportation investment? What other 
innovative financing approaches should we work with you on? Are there other mod- 
els which have worked well in other areas which could be helpful here — for example, 
the Farm Credit System sells securities to raise funds to make loans. What existing 
financing ideas regarding other Departments, Government Sponsored Enterprises, 
Federal or State agencies, or private entities should we at least consider in terms 
of the reauthorization? 

Response. One mechanism that is currently available for certain major public in- 
frastructure projects — but not highways — is private activity bonds. Private activity 
bonds are tax-exempt financings issued for certain privately developed and operated 
public infrastructure. Examples of projects that are currently eligible for private ac- 
tivity bonds are airport facilities; docks and wharves; water, wastewater and solid 
waste disposal facilities; mass commuting facilities; and high speed intercity rail fa- 
cilities. Whether private activity bonds would be a useful tool for highway financing 
could be worth investigation. 


Statement of JayEtta Z. Heckee Director, Physical Infrastructure Issues, 
General Accounting Office 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committees: We are pleased to be here today 
to discuss alternative financing for surface transportation infrastructure projects. As 
Congress considers reauthorizing the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Cen- 
tury (TEA-21) in 2003, it does so in the face of a continuing need for the Nation 
to invest in its surface transportation infrastructure and at a time when both the 
Eederal and State governments are experiencing severe financial constraints. ^ Many 
observers are concerned that a significant gap exists between the availability of 
funds and immediate needs. In the longer term, questions have been raised about 
the financial capacity of the Highway Trust Fund to sustain current and future lev- 
els of highway and transit spending. This is of particular concern since Congress 
has by law established a direct link Between Highway Trust Fund revenues and sur- 
face transportation spending levels. 

In recent years, as transportation needs have grown. Congress provided States — 
in the National Highway System Designation Act of 1995 (NHS) and TEA-21 — addi- 
tional means to make highway investments through alternative financing mecha- 
nisms. These alternative mechanisms included State Infrastructure Banks (SIBs) — 
revolving funds to make or guarantee loans to approved projects; Grant Anticipation 
Revenue Vehicles (GARVEEs) — which are State issued bonds or notes repayable 
with future Federal-aid; and credit assistance under the Transportation Infrastruc- 
ture Finance and Innovation Act (TIFIA) — including loans, loan guarantees, and 
lines of credit. All are part of the Federal Highway Administration’s (FHWA’s) Inno- 
vative Finance Program. As the time draws nearer to reauthorizing TEA-21, infor- 
mation is needed about the performance of these tools and the potential for these 
and other proposed tools to help meet the nation’s surface transportation infrastruc- 
ture investment needs. 

At the request of your committees, we are examining a range of surface transpor- 
tation financing issues, including EHWA’s Innovative Finance Program and pro- 
posed alternative financing approaches. My testimony today is based on the prelimi- 
nary results of our work and discusses (1) the use and performance of existing inno- 
vative financing tools and the factors limiting their use, and (2) the prospective costs 
of current and newly proposed alternative financing techniques for meeting surface 
transportation infrastructure investment needs. I will also discuss issues concerning 
the potential costs and benefits of expanding alternative financing mechanisms to 
meet our nation’s surface transportation needs. My testimony is based on our review 
of applicable laws, FHWA’s evaluation studies and other reports concerning its In- 
novative Financing Program, and interviews with FHWA officials, transportation of- 
ficials in eight States, and bond rating companies. It is also based on a cost compari- 
son we conducted of four current and newly proposed financing techniques. 


^Performance Budgeting: Opportunities and Challenges. (GAO-02-1106T, Sept. 19, 2002). 
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In summary: 

• A number of States are using existing alternative financing tools such as State 
Infrastructure Banks, GARVEE bonds, and TIFIA loans. These tools can provide 
States with additional options to accelerate projects and leverage Eederal assist- 
ance — they can also provide greater flexibility and more funding techniques. How- 
ever, a number of factors can limit the use of these tools, including some States’ 
preference not to use the tools, restrictions in State law on using them, and restric- 
tions in Federal law on the number of States and types of projects that can use 
them. 

• Federal funding of surface transportation investments includes Federal-aid 
highway program grant funding appropriated by Congress out of the Highway Trust 
Fund, loans and loan guarantees, and bonds that are issued by States and that are 
exempt from Federal teixation. In addition, the use of tax credit bonds — where inves- 
tors receive a tax credit against their Federal income taxes instead of interest pay- 
ments from the bond issuers — have been proposed for helping to finance surface 
transportation investments. Because each of these financing mechanisms is struc- 
tured differently, we determined that the total cost of providing $10 billion in infra- 
structure investment using each of these existing or proposed mechanisms ranges 
from $10 billion to over $13 billion (in present value terms). The mechanisms that 
involve greater borrowing from the private sector, such as teix-exempt bonds and teix 
credit bonds, require the least amount of public outlays up front. However, those 
same mechanisms have the highest long-term costs to the public sector participants 
in the investments because the latter must compensate the private investors for the 
risks that they assume. With respect to the Federal Government’s contribution, tax 
credit bonds are the most costly mechanism, while TIFIA loans and tax exempt 
bonds are the least costly. 

• Expanding the use of alternative financing mechanisms has the potential to 
stimulate additional investment and private participation. But expanding invest- 
ment in our nation’s highways and transit systems raises basic questions of who 
pays, how much, and when. How alternative financing mechanisms are structured 
determines how much of the needs are met through Federal funding and how much 
are met by the States and others. The structure of these mechanisms also deter- 
mines how much of the cost of meeting our current needs are met by current users 
and tcixpayers versus future users and taxpayers. 

Background 

The Federal-aid highway program is financed through motor fuel taxes and other 
levies on highway users. Federal aid for highways is provided largely on a cash 
basis from the Highway Trust Fund. States have financed roads primarily through 
a combination of State revenues and Federal aid. Typically, States raise their share 
of the funds by taxing motor fuels and charging user fees. In addition, debt financ- 
ing — issuing bonds to pay for highway development and construction — represents 
about 10 percent of total State funding for highways, although some States make 
greater use of borrowing than others. 

Federal-aid highway funding to States is typically in the form of grants. These 
grants are distributed from the Highway Trust Fund and apportioned to States 
Based on a series of funding formulas. Funding is subject to grant-matching rules — 
for most federally funded highway projects, an 80-percent Federal and 2C)-percent 
State funding ratio. States are subject to pay-as-you-go rules where they obligate 
all of the funds needed for a project up front and are reimbursed for project costs 
as they are incurred. 

In the mid-1990’s, FHWA and the States tested and evaluated a variety of inno- 
vative financing techniques and strategies.^ Many financing innovations were ap- 
proved for use through administrative action or legislative changes under NHS and 
TEA-21. Three of the techniques approved were SIBs, GARVEEs, and TIFIA loans.^ 
SIBs are State revolving loan funds that make loans or loan guarantees to approved 
projects; the loans are subsequently repaid, and recycled back into the revolving 
fund for additional loans. GARVEEs are any State issued bond or note repayable 
with future Federal-aid highway funds. Through the issuance of GARVEE bonds, 
projects are able to meet the need for up-front capital as well as use future Federal 


^FHWA uses the term “innovative finance” to refer to any funding measure other than grants 
to States appropriated from the Highway Trust Fund. Most of the innovative measures entail 
debt financing. The term is used to contrast that approach with traditional methods of funding 
highway projects. 

^FHWA’s test and evaluation research initiative (TE— 045) evaluated a number of other inno- 
vations, including flexible match, toll credits, advance construction, partial conversion of ad- 
vance construction, and tapered match. Many of these techniques were subsequently approved 
for use. 
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highway dollars for debt service. TIFIA allows FHWA to provide credit assistance, 
up to 33 percent of eligible project costs, to sponsors of major transportation 
projects. Credit assistance can take the form of a loan, loan guarantee, or line of 
credit. See appendix II for additional information about these financing techniques. 

According to FHWA, the goals of its Innovative Finance Program are to accelerate 
projects by reducing inefficient and unnecessary constraints on States’ management 
of Federal highway funds; expand investment by removing barriers to private in- 
vestment; encourage the introduction of new revenue streams, particularly for the 
purpose of retiring debt obligations; and reduce financing and related costs, thus 
freeing up the savings for investments into the transportation system itself. When 
Congress established the TIFIA program in TEA-21, it set out goals for the program 
to offer sponsors of large transportation projects a new tool to leverage limited Fed- 
eral resources, stimulate additional investment in our nation’s infrastructure, and 
encourage greater private sector participation in meeting our transportation needs. 

Alternative Financing Mechanisms Offer States Options, But Factors Limit Their 
Use 

Over the last 8 years, many States have used one or more of the FHWA-sponsored 
alternative financing tools to fund their highway and transit infrastructure projects. 
As of June 2002: 

• 32 States (including the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico) have established SIBs 
and have entered into 294 loan agreements with a dollar value of about $4.06 bil- 
lion; 

• 9 States (including the District of Columbia and Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico) have entered into TIFIA credit assistance agreements for 11 projects, rep- 
resenting $15.4 billion in transportation investment; and 

• 6 States have issued GARVEE bonds with face amounts totaling $2.3 billion. 

These mechanisms have given States additional options to accelerate the construc- 
tion of projects and leverage Federal assistance. It has also provided them with 
greater flexibility and more funding techniques. 

Accelerate Project Construction 

States’ use of innovative financing techniques has resulted in projects being con- 
structed more quickly than they would be under traditional pay-as-you-go financing. 
This is because techniques such as SIBs can provide loans to fill a funding gap, 
which allows the project to move ahead. For example, using a $25 million SIB loan 
for land acquisition in the initial phase of the Miami Intermodal Center, Florida ac- 
celerated the project by 2 years, according to FHWA. Similarly, South Carolina used 
an array of innovative finance tools when it undertook its “27 in 7 program” — a plan 
to accomplish infrastructure investment projects that were expected to take 27 years 
and reduce that to just 7 years. Officials in the States that we contacted that were 
using FHWA innovative finance tools noted that project acceleration was one of the 
main reasons for using them. 

Leverage Federal Investments 

Innovative finance-in particular the TIFIA program-can leverage Federal funds by 
attracting additional nonFederal investments in infrastructure projects. For exam- 
ple, the TIFIA program funds a lower share of eligible project costs than traditional 
Federal-aid programs, thus requiring a larger investment by other, non-Federal 
funding sources. It also attracts private creditors by assuming a lower priority on 
revenues pledged to repay debt. Bond rating companies told us they view TIFIA as 
“quasi-equity” because the Federal loan is subordinate to all other debt in terms of 
repayments and offers debt service grace periods, low interest costs, and flexible re- 
payment terms. 

It is often difficult to measure precisely the leveraging effect of the Federal invest- 
ment. As a recent FHWA evaluation report noted, just comparing the cost of the 
Federal subsidy with the size of the overall investment can overstate the Federal 
influence — the key issue being whether the projects assisted were sufficiently credit- 
worthy even without Federal assistance and the Federal impact was to primarily 
lower the cost of the capital for the project sponsor. 

However, TIFIA’s features, taken together, can enhance senior project debt rat- 
ings and thus make the project more attractive to investors. For example, the $3.2 
billion Central Texas Turnpike project — a toll road to serve the Austin-San Antonio 
corridor — received a $917 million TIFIA loan and will use future toll revenues to 
repay debt on the project, including revenue bonds issued by the Texas Transpor- 
tation Commission and the TIFIA loan. According to public finance analysts from 
two ratings firms, the project leaders were able to offset potential concerns about 
the uncertain toll road revenue stream by bringing the TIFIA loan to the project’s 
financing. 
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Provide Greater Flexibility And Additional Financing Techniques 

FHWA’s innovative finance techniques provide States with greater flexibility 
when deciding how to put together project financing. By having access to various 
alternatives, States can finance large transportation projects that they may not have 
been able to build with pay-as-you-go financing. For example, faced with the chal- 
lenge of Interstate highway needs of over $1.0 billion, the State of Arkansas deter- 
mined that GARVEE bonds would make up for the lack of available funding. In 
June 1999, Arkansas voters approved the issuance of $575 million in GARVEE 
bonds to help finance this reconstruction on an accelerated schedule. The State will 
use future Federal funds, together with the required State matching funds and the 
proceeds from a diesel fuel tax increase, to retire the bonds. The GARVEE bonds 
allow Arkansas to rebuild approximately 380 miles, or 60 percent of its total Inter- 
state miles, within 5 years. 

Factors Can Limit the Use Finance Tools 

Although FHWA’s innovative financing tools have provided States with of addi- 
tional options for meeting their needs, a number of factors can limit the use of these 
tools. 

• State DOTs are not always willing to use Federal innovative financing tools, 
nor do they always see advantages to using them. For example, officials in two 
States indicated that they had a philosophy against committing their Federal aid 
funding to debt service. Moreover, not all States see advantages to using FHWA in- 
novative financing tools. For example, one official indicated that his State did not 
have a need to accelerate projects because the State has only a few relatively small 
urban areas and thus does not face the congestion problems that would warrant 
using innovative financing tools more often. Officials in another State noted that be- 
cause their DOT has the authority to issue tax-exempt bonds as long as the State 
has a revenue stream to repay the debt, they could obtain financing on their own 
and at lower cost. 

• Not all State DOTs have the authority to use certain financing mechanisms, 
and others have limitations on the extent to which they can issue debt. For example, 
California requires voter approval in order to use its allocations from the Highway 
Trust Fund to pay for debt servicing costs. In Texas, the State constitution prohibits 
using highway funds to pay the State’s debt service. Other States limit the amount 
of debt that can be incurred. For example, Montana has a debt ceiling of $150 mil- 
lion and is now paying off bonds issued in the late 1970’s and early 1980’s and plans 
to issue a GARVEE bond in the next few years. 

• Some financing tools have limitations set in law. For example, five States are 
currently authorized to use TEA-21 Federal-aid funding to capitalize their SIBs. Al- 
though other States have created SIBs and use them, they could not use their TEA- 
21 Federal-aid funding to capitalize them. Similarly, TIFIA credit assistance can be 
used only for certain projects. TIFIA’s requirement that, in general, projects cost at 
least $100 million restricts its use to large projects. 

Costs and Risks of Alternative Financing Mechanisms Vary 

We assessed the costs that Federal, State and local governments (or special pur- 
pose entities they create) would incur to finance $10 billion in infrastructure invest- 
ment using four current and newly proposed financing mechanisms for meeting in- 
frastructure investment needs.’' To date, most Federal funding for highways and 
transit projects has come through the Federal-aid highway grants — appropriated by 
Congress from the Highway Trust Fund. Through the TIFIA program, the Federal 
Government also provides subsidized loans for State highway and transit projects. 
In addition, the Federal Government also subsidizes State and local bond financing 
of highways by exempting the interest paid on those bonds from Federal income tax. 
Another type of tax preference — teix credit bonds — has been used, to a very limited 
extent, to finance certain school investments. Investors in teix credit bonds receive 
a tax credit against their Federal income taxes instead of interest payments from 


’'In deriving our comparisons we use current rules and practices relating to State matching 
expenditures. Specifically, when computing the costs associated with grants we assume that 
States pay for 20 percent of the investment expenditures; we assume a similar matching rate 
would be applied if a tax credit bond program were introduced. Our tax-exempt bond example 
represents independent investments by the State or local governments (or special purpose enti- 
ties) with no Federal support other than the tax subsidy. In the case of the direct loan program, 
we assume that the $10 billion of expenditures is financed by approximately the same combina- 
tion of Federal loans, Federal grants. State, local or special purpose entity bonds. State appro- 
priations, and private investment as the average project currently financed by TIFIA loans. (See 
app. I for further details of our methodology). However, it is important to note that the current 
rules and practices could be revised so that any desired cost sharing between the Federal and 
State governments could be achieved through any of the mechanisms. 
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the bond issuer.® Proposals have been made to extend the use of this relatively new 
financing mechanism to other public investments, including transportation projects. 

The use of these four mechanisms to finance $10 billion in infrastructure invest- 
ment result in differences in (1) total costs — and how much of the cost is incurred 
within the short term 5-year period and how much of it is postponed to the future; 
(2) sharing costs — or the extent to which States must spend their own money, or 
obtain private investment, in order to receive the Federal subsidy; and (3) risks — 
which level of government bears the risk associated with an investment (or com- 
pensates others for taking the risk). As a result of these differences, for any given 
amount of highway investment, combined and Federal Government budget costs will 
vary, depending on which financing mechanism is used. 

Total Costs — And Short-and Long-Term Costs — Differ 

Total costs — and how much of the cost is incurred within the short term 5year 
period and how much of it is postponed to the future — differ under each of the four 
mechanisms. As figure 1 shows, grant funds are the lowest-cost method to finance 
a given amount of investment expenditure, $10 billion.® The reason for this result 
is that it is the only alternative that does not involve borrowing from the private 
sector through the issuance of bonds. Bonds are more expensive than grants because 
the governments have to compensate private investors for the risks that they as- 
sume (in addition to pa 3 dng them back the present value of the bond principal). 
However, because the grants alternative does not involve borrowing, all of the public 
spending on the project must be made up front. The TIFIA direct loan, tax credit 
bond, and tax-exempt loan alternatives involve increased amounts of borrowing from 
the private sector and, therefore, increased overall costs. 

Grants entail the highest short term costs as these costs, in our example, are all 
incurred on a pay-as-you-go basis. The tax-exempt bond alternative, which involves 
the most borrowing and has the highest combined costs, also requires the least 
amount of public money up front.'^ 


Figure 1: Preeent Value Costa of PIrtancing $10 Billion of Sperxjing on Traneportatlon, Using Alternative Approaches 
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Alternatives Result in Different Shares of the Cost 

There are significant differences across the four alternatives in the cost sharing 
between Federal and State governments. (See fig. 2). Federal costs would be highest 
under the tax credit bond alternative, under which the Federal Government pays 
the equivalent of 30 years of interest on the bonds. Grants are the next most costly 
alternative for the Federal Government. Federal costs for the tax-exempt bond and 


®The only tax credit bonds currently in existence are Qualified Zone Academy bonds. State 
or local governments may issue these bonds to finance improvements in public schools in dis- 
advantaged areas. The issuance limit for these bonds is set at $400 million for 2002 and is allo- 
cated to the States on the basis of their portion of the population below the poverty level. 

®We present our results in present value terms so that the value of dollars spent in the future 
are adjusted to make them comparable to dollars spent today. 

"^The results presented in figure 1 were computed using current interest rates, which are rel- 
atively low by historical standards. At higher interest rates, the combined costs of the alter- 
natives that involve bond financing would be higher, while the costs of grants would remain 
the same. If we had used bonds with 20-year terms, instead of 30-year terms, in our examples, 
the costs of the three alternatives that involve bond financing would be lower, but they all would 
still be greater than the costs of grants. 
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TIFIA loan alternatives are significantly lower than for tax credit bonds and 
grants.® 


F^|ur• 2: Pre«ent Value of Fedeni, State, and Other Coala of Financing $10 Billon of Spending on Tranaportatlon. Uaing 
AKemattva Approachea 
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In some past and current proposals for using tax credit bonds to finance transpor- 
tation investments, the issuers of the bonds would be allowed to place the proceeds 
from the sales of some bonds into a “sinking fund” and, thereby, earn investment 
income that could be used to redeem bond principal. This added feature would re- 
duce (or eliminate) the costs of the bond financing to the issuers, but this would 
come at a significant additional cost to the Federal Government. For example, in 
our example where States issue $8 billion of tax credit bonds to finance highway 
projects, if the States were allowed to issue an additional $ 2.4 billion of bonds to 
start a sinking fund, they would be able to earn enough investment income to pay 
back all of the bonds without raising any of their own money. However, this added 
benefit for the States could increase costs to the Federal Government by about 30 
percent — an additional $2.7 billion (in present value), raising the total Federal cost 
to $11.7 billion. 

The Federal Role in Bearing Investment Risk Varies 

In some cases private investors participate in highway projects, either by pur- 
chasing “nonrecourse” State bonds that will be repaid out of project revenues (such 
as tolls) or by making equity investments in exchange for a share of future toll reve- 
nues.® By making these investments the investors are taking the risk that project 
revenues will be sufficient to pay back their principal, plus an adequate return on 
their investment. In the case where the nonrecourse bond is a tax-exempt bond, the 
State must pay an interest rate that provides an adequate after-tax rate of return, 
including compensation for the risk assumed by the investors. By exempting this 
interest payment from income tax, the Federal Government is effectively sharing 
the cost of compensating investors for risk. Nevertheless, the State still bears some 
of the risk-related cost and, therefore has an incentive to either select investment 
projects that have lower risks, or select riskier projects only if the expected benefits 
from those projects are large enough to warrant taking on the additional risk. 

In the case of a tax credit bond where project revenues would be the only source 
of financing to redeem the bonds and the Federal Government would be committed 
to paying whatever rate of credit investors would demand to purchase bonds at par 
value, the Federal Government would bear all of the cost of compensating the inves- 
tors for risk.!® States would no longer have a financial incentive to balance higher 


®Using different assumptions could produce different results. For example, Congress could re- 
duce the Federal cost differences across the four alternatives by establishing higher State 
matching requirements for those programs. In the case of tax credit bonds, setting the rate of 
credit to substitute for only a fraction of the interest that hond investors would demand would 
require States to pay the difference. 

®A nonrecourse hond is not backed by the full faith and credit of the State or local government 
issuer. Purchasers of such bonds do not have recourse to the issuer’s taxing authority for bond 
repayment. 

T®In the case of Qualified Zone Academy Bonds the statute calls for the credit rate to he set 
so that the bonds sell at par. Selling at par means that the issuer can sell a hond with a face 
value of $1,000 to an investor for $1,000. If, alternatively, the credit rate were set at an average 
interest rate, bonds for riskier projects would have to be sold below par (e.g., a bond with a 

Continued 
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project risks with higher expected project benefits. Alternatively, the credit rate 
could be set equal to the interest rate that would be required to sell the average 
State bonds (issued within the same timeframe) at par value. In that case, States 
would bear the additional cost of selling bonds for projects with above-average risks. 

In the case of a TIFIA loan for a project that has private sector participation, the 
Federal loan does not compensate the private investors for their risk; instead, the 
Federal Government assumes some of the risk and, thereby, lowers the risk to the 
private investors and lowers the amount that States have to pay to compensate for 
that risk. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, alternative financing mechanisms have accelerated 
the pace of some surface transportation infrastructure improvement projects and 
provided States additional tools and flexibility to meet their needs — goals of FHWA’s 
Innovative Finance Program. FHWA and the States have made progress to attain 
the goal Congress set for the TIFIA program — to stimulate additional investment 
and encourage greater private sector participation — but measuring success involves 
measuring the leverage effect of the Federal investment, which is often difficult. Our 
work raises a number of issues concerning the potential costs and benefits of ex- 
panding alternative financing mechanisms to meet our nation’s surface transpor- 
tation needs. Congress likely will weigh these potential costs and benefits as it con- 
siders reauthorizing TEA-21. 

Expanding the use of alternative financing mechanisms has the potential to stim- 
ulate additional investment and private participation. But expanding investment in 
our nation’s highways and transit systems raises basic questions of who pays, how 
much, and when. How alternative financing mechanisms are structured determines 
how much of the needs are met through Federal funding and how much are met 
by the States and others. The structure of these mechanisms also determines how 
much of the cost of meeting our current needs are met by current users and teix- 
payers versus future users and teixpayers. 

While alternative finance mechanisms can leverage Federal investments, they are, 
in the final analysis, different forms of debt financing. This debt ultimately must 
be repaid, with interest, either by highway users — through tolls, fuel taxes, or li- 
censing and vehicle fees — or by the general population through increases in general 
fund tcixes or reductions in other government services. Proposals for teix credit 
bonds would shift the costs of highway investments away from the traditional user- 
financed sources, unless revenues from the Highway Trust Fund are specifically ear- 
marked to pay for these tax credits. 

Mr. Chairman this concludes my prepared statement. I would be pleased to an- 
swer any questions you or other members of the committees have. 


Appendix I: Methodology for Estimating the Costs of Transportation 
Financing Alternatives 

We estimated the costs that the Federal, State or local governments (or special 
purpose entities they create) would incur if they financed $10 billion in infrastruc- 
ture investment using each of four alternative financing mechanisms: grants, tax 
credit bonds, tax-exempt bonds, and direct Federal loans. The following subsections 
explain our cost computations for each alternative. We converted all of our results 
into present value terms, so that the value of the dollars spent in the future are 
adjusted to make them comparable to dollars spent today.^ This adjustment is par- 
ticularly important when comparing the costs of bond repayment that occur 30 years 
from now with the costs of grants that occur immediately. 

The Cost of Grants 

We estimated the cost to the Federal and State governments of traditional grants 
with a State match. We assume the State was responsible for 20 percent of the in- 
vestment expenditures. We then found the percentage of Federal grants such that 
the Federal grant plus the State match totaled $10 billion. This form of matching 
resulted in the State being responsible for $2 billion of the spending and the Federal 
Government being responsible for $8 billion. 


$1,000 face value might sell for only $950), meaning that the issuer receives less money to spend 
for a given amount of bonds issued. Conversely, bonds sold for less risky projects could be sold 
above par, so that issuers receive more funds than the face value of the bonds issued. 

iPor example, current interest rates on long-term bonds indicate that, to the government and 
investors, the present value of a dollar to be spent 30 years from now is less than 25 cents. 
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The Cost of Tax Credit Bonds 

We estimated the cost to the Federal and State governments of issuing $8 billion 
in tax credit bonds with a State match of $2 billion. The cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment equals the amount of tax credits that would be paid out over a given loan 
term.2 We estimated the amount of credit payment in a given year by multiplying 
the amount of outstanding bonds in a given year by the credit rate. We assumed 
that the credit rate would be approximately equal to the interest rates on municipal 
bonds of comparable maturity, grossed up by the marginal tax rate of bond pur- 
chasers.^ For the results presented in figures 1 and 2 we assumed that the bonds 
would have a 30-year term and would have a credit rating between Aaa and Baa. 
The cost to the issuing States would consist of the repayment of bond principal in 
future years, plus the upfront cost of $2 billion in State appropriations for the 
matching contribution. 

The Cost of Tax-Exempt Bonds 

The cost of tax-exempt bonds to the State or local government (or special purpose 
entity) issuers would consist of the interest payments on the bonds and the repay- 
ment of bond principal. The cost to the Federal Government would equal the taxes 
forgone on the income that bond purchasers would have earned form the invest- 
ments they would have made if the tax-exempt bonds were not available for pur- 
chase. For the results presented in figures 1 and 2 we made the same assumptions 
regarding the terms and credit rating of the bonds as we did for the tax credit bond 
alternative. We computed the cost of interest payments by the State by multipl 3 dng 
the amount of outstanding bonds by the current interest rate for municipal bonds 
with the same term and credit rating. We assumed that the pretax rate of return 
that bond purchasers would have earned on alternative investments would have 
been equal to the municipal bond rate divided by one minus the investors’ average 
marginal tax rate. Consequently, the Federal revenue loss was equal to that pretax 
rate of return, multiplied by the amount of tax-exempt bonds outstanding each year 
(in this example), and then multiplied by the investors’ average marginal tax rate. 

Direct Federal Loans 

In order to have our direct loan example reflect the financing packages typical of 
current TIFIA projects, we used data from FHWA’s June 2002 Report to Congress'^ 
to determine what shares of total project expenditures were financed by TIFIA di- 
rect loans. Federal p’ants, bonds issued by State or local governments or by special 
purpose entities, private investment, and other sources. We assumed that the $10 
billion of expenditures in our example was financed by these various sources in 
roughly the same proportions as they are used, on average, in current TIFIA 
projects. We estimated the Federal and nonFederal costs of the grants and bond fi- 
nancing components in the same manner as we did for the grants and tax-exempt 
bond examples above. To compute the Federal cost of the direct loan component, we 
multiplied the dollar amount of the direct loan in our example by the average 
amount of Federal subsidy per dollar of TIFIA loans, as reported in the TIFIA re- 
port. In the results presented in figure 1, this portion of the Federal cost amounted 
to $130 million. The nonFederal costs of the loan component consist of the loan re- 
payments and interest payments to the Federal Government. We assumed that the 
term of the loan was 30 years and that the interest rate was set equal to the Fed- 
eral cost of funds, which is TIFIA’s policy. The private investment (other than 
through bonds), which accounted for less than 1 percent of the spending, and the 
“other” sources, which accounted for about 3 percent of the spending, were treated 
as money spend immediately on the project. 

Sensitivity Analysis 

A number of factors — including general interest rate levels, the terms of the bonds 
or loans, the individual risks of the projects being financed — affect the relative costs 
of the various alternatives. For this reason, we examined multiple scenarios for each 
alternative. In particular, current interest rates are relatively low by historical 
standards. In our alternative scenarios we used higher interest rates, typical of 
those in the early 1990’s. At higher interest rates, the combined costs of the alter- 
natives that involve bond financing would be higher, while the costs of grants would 


^Although the credits that investors earn on tax credit bonds are taxable, we assume that 
any tax the Federal Government would gain from this source would be offset by the tax that 
investors would have paid on income from the investments they would have made if the tax 
credit bonds were not available for purchase. 

^For the tax credit and tax-exempt bond computations we based our rates on municipal bond 
interest rates reported in the August 22, 2002 issue of the Bond Buyer. 

^U.S. Department of Transportation, TIFIA Report to Congress, June 2002. 
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remain the same. If we had used bonds with 20-year terms, instead of 30-year terms 
in the examples, the costs of the three alternatives that involve bond financing 
would be lower, but they would still be greater than the costs of grants. 


Appendix II: States’ Use of Innovative Financing Tools 
State Infrastructure Banks 

One of the earliest techniques tested to fund transportation infrastructure was re- 
volving loan funds. Prior to 1995, Federal law did not permit States to allocate Fed- 
eral highway funds to capitalize revolving loan funds. However, in the early 1990’s, 
transportation officials began to explore the possibility of adding revolving loan fund 
capitalization to the list of eligible uses for certain Federal transportation funds. 
Under such a proposal. Federal funding is used to “capitalize” or provide seed 
money for the revolving fund. Then money from the revolving fund would be loaned 
out to projects, repaid, and recycled back into the revolving fund, and subsequently 
reinvested in the transportation system through additional loans. In 1995, the feder- 
ally capitalized transportation revolving loan fund concept took shape as the State 
Infrastructure Bank (SIB) pilot program, authorized under Section 350 of the NHS 
Act. This pilot program was originally available only to a meiximum of 10 States, 
but then was expanded under the 1997 U.S. DOT Appropriations Act, which appro- 
priated $150 million in Federal general funds for SIB capitalization. TEA-21 estab- 
lished a new SIB pilot program, but limited participation to four States — California, 
Florida, Missouri, and Rhode Island. Texas subsequently obtained authorization 
under TEA-21. These States may enter into cooperative agreements with the U.S. 
DOT to capitalize their banks with Federal-aid funds authorized in TEA-21 for fis- 
cal years 1998 through 2003. Of the States currently authorized, only Florida and 
Missouri have capitalized their SIBs with TEA-21 funds. 


Table 1: State’s use ot SIBs 


State 

Number of agree- 
ments 

Loan agreement amount {$ 
000) 

Disbursements to date ($ 
000) 

Alabama. 

Alaska 

1 

$2,737 

$2,737 

Arizona 

37 

$424,287 

$216,104 

Arkansas 

1 

$31 

$31 

California. 

Colorado 

2 

$400 

$400 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

1 

$6,000 

$6,000 

D.C.. 

Florida 

32 

$465,000 

$98,600 

Georgia. 

Hawaii. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana 

1 

$3,000 

$1,122 

Iowa 

2 

$2,874 

$2,874 

Kansas. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

23 

$1,758 

$1,478 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

23 

$17,034 

$13,033 

Minnesota 

15 

$95,719 

$41,000 

Mississippi. 

Missouri 

11 

$73,251 

$67,801 

Montana. 

Nebraska 

1 

$3,360 

$3,360 

Nevada. 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico 

1 

$541 

$541 

New York 

2 

$12,000 

$12,000 

North Carolina 

1 

$1,575 

$1,575 
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Table 1: State’s use of SIBs — Continued 


State 

Number of agree- 
ments 

Loan agreement amount {$ 
000) 

Disbursements to date ($ 
000) 

North Dakota 

2 

$3,565 

$1,565 

Ohio 

39 

$141,231 

$116,422 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

12 

$17,471 

$17,471 

Pennsylvania 

23 

$17,403 

$17,403 

Puerto Rico 

1 

$15,000 

$15,000 

Rhode Island 

1 

$1,311 

$1,311 

South Carolina 

6 

$2,382,000 

$1,124,000 

South Dakota 

1 

$11,740 

$11,740 

Tennessee 

1 

$1,875 

$1,875 

Texas 

37 

$252,013 

$225,461 

Utah 

1 

$2,888 

$2,888 

Vermont 

3 

$1,023 

$1,000 

Virginia 

1 

$18,000 

$18,000 

Washington 

1 

$700 

$385 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

3 

$1,814 

$1,814 

Wyoming 

8 

$77,977 

$42,441 

Total 

294 

$4,055,578 

$2,067,432 


Source; FHWA, June 2002 


Transportation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Aet (TIFIA) eredit assistance 

As part of TEA-21, Congress authorized the Transportation Infrastructure Fi- 
nance and Innovation Act of 1998 (TIFIA) to provide credit assistance, in the form 
of direct loans, loan guarantees, and standby lines of credit to projects of national 
significance. The TIFIA legislation authorized $10.6 billion in credit assistance and 
$530 million in subsidy cost to cover the expected long-term cost to the government 
for providing credit assistance. TIFIA credit assistance is available to highway, tran- 
sit, passenger rail and multi-modal project, as well as projects involving installation 
of intelligent transportation systems (ITS). 

The TIFIA statute sets forth a number of prerequisites for participation in the 
TIFIA program. The project costs must be reasonably expected to total at least $100 
million, or alternatively, at least 60 percent of the State’s annual apportionment of 
Federal-aid highway funds, whichever is less. For projects involving ITS, eligible 
project costs must be expected to total at least $30 million. Projects must be listed 
on the State’s transportation improvement program, have a dedicated revenue 
source for repayment, and must receive an investment grade rating for their senior 
debt. Finally, TIFIA assistance cannot exceed 33 percent of the project costs and the 
final maturity date of any TIFIA credit assistance cannot exceed 35 years after the 
project’s substantial completion date. 

Table 2: State’s use of TIFIA credit assistance 


State 


Project name 


Project description 


Pri- 

Project cost {$ Instrument Credit amount 

millions) type ($ millions) 

pledge 


Calltornla 

SR 125 Toll— 1999 

Road Highway/ 

$455 

Direct loan 

$94,000 



Bridge Construe- 


Line of 

User. 



tion of 11 mi 4- 


credit 

$33,000 



lane toll road in 



Charges 



San Diego. 





San Francisco-Oakland 

Replacement of SF- 

$3,305 Di- 

$450,000 



Bay Bridge — 2002. 

Oakland Bay 

rect loan. 

Toll sur- 




Bridge east span. 


charge. 


D.C 

Washington Metro — 

Transit capital im- 

$2,324 

$600,000 



1999. 

provement pro- 

Guar- 

Other. 




gram. 

antee. 
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Table 2: State’s use of TIFIA credit assistance — Continued 


State 

Project name 

Project description 

Project cost {$ 
millions) 

Instrument 

type 

Credit amount 
($ millions) 

Pri- 

maiy 

rev- 

enue 

pledge 

Florida 

Miami Intermodal Cen- 

Multi-modal oenter 

$1,349 Di- 

$269,076 




ter— 1999. 

for Miami Intern’l 

rect loan. 

Tax rev- 





Airport, including 

Direct loan 

enue. 





car rental garage, 


$163,676 





intermodal center, 


User 





people mover, 


charges 





and roadways. 





Nevada 

. Reno Rail Corridor 

Intermodal 

$280 Direct 

$73,500 






loan. 

Other. 



New York 

. Farley Penn Station — 

Intermodal 

$800 Direct 





1999. 


loan. 





$140,000 Other 






Line of credit 

$20,000 Other 







Staten Island Ferries — 

Transit 

$482 Direct 

$159,068 




2000. 


loan. 

Other. 



Puerto Rico 

Tren Urbane — 1999 

Transit rail line 

$1,676 Di- 

$300,000 






rect loan. 

Tax reve- 







nues. 



South Carolina ... 

Oooper River Bridge 

Replace double 

$668 Direct 

$215,000 





bridges over the 

loan. 

Other. 





Cooper River, 







connecting 







Charleston and 







Mt. Pleasant. 





Texas 

. Oentral Texas Turn- 

Construot 120+ mi. 

$3,220 Di- 

$917,000 




pike — 2001. 

toll faoilities to 

rect loan. 

User 





ease 1-35 oon- 


charges. 





gestion. 





Washington 

. Tacoma Narrows 

Construct new par- 

$835 Direct 

$240,000 




Bridge — 2000. 

allel bridge, toll 

loan. 

User. 





plaza, and ap- 

Line of 

$30,000 





proach roadways. 

credit 

charges 







(both) 



Total 



$15,393. 





Source; FHWA, June 2002. 


Grant Anticipation Revenue Vehicles (GARVEEs) 

Grant anticipation revenue vehicles (GARVEEs) are another tool States can use 
to finance highway infrastructure projects. GARVEE bonds are any bond or note re- 
payable with future Federal-aid highway funds. The NHS Act and TEA-21 brought 
about changes that enabled States to use Federal-aid highway apportionments to 
pay debt service and other bondrelated expenses and strengthened the predictability 
of States’ Federal-aid allocation. While GARVEEs do not generate new revenue, the 
new eligibility of bond-related costs for Federal-aid reimbursement provides States 
with one more option for repaying debt service. Candidate projects are typically 
large enough to merit borrowing rather than pay-as-you-go grant funding; do not 
have access to a revenue stream (such as local teixes or tolls) or other forms of re- 
payment (State appropriations); and have support from the State’s DOT to reserve 
a portion of future year Federal-aid highway funds to fund debt service. In some 
cases, States may elect to pledge other sources of revenue, such as State fuel tax 
revenue, as a backstop in the event that future Federal-aid highway funds are not 
available. 
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Table 3: State’s use of GARVEE bonds 


State 

Date of 
issuance 

Face amount of issue 

Projects 

Backstop financing 

Alabama 

.... Apr-02 .... 

$200 million 

County Bridge Program 

All Federal construction reim- 





burscments. Also insured 







May-01 

$142.9 million 



Arkansas 

.... Mar-00 ... 

$175 million 

Interstate highways 

Full faith and credit of State, 


Jul-01 

$185 million 


plus state motor luel taxes 

Colorado 

.... May 00 ... 

$537 million 

Any project linanccd wholly or 

Federal highway funds as al- 


Apr-01 

$506.4 million 

in part by Federal funds. 

located annually by COOT; 


lun-02 

$208.3 million 


other State funds 

New Mexico 

.... Sep-98 ... 

$100.2 million 

New Mexico SR 44 

No backstop; bond insurance 


Feb-01 

$18.5 million 


obtained 

Ohio 

.... May-98 ... 

$70 million 

Spring-Sandusky project and 

Moral obligation pledge to 


Aug-99 

$20 million 

Maumee River Bridge Im- 

use State gas tax funds 


Sep-01 

$100 million 

provements. 

and seek general fund ap- 





propriations in the event 





of Federal shortfall 

Total 


$2,301.7 million. 



Source: FHWA, June 2002 


Responses by JayEtta Hecker to Additional Questions from Senator Baucus 

Question 1. One way of organizing some of these ideas are selling bonds for project 
specific financing versus using bond proceeds to supplement the Highway Trust 
Fund. Will you comment on the advantages and disadvantages of each? 

Response. Mr. Chairman, in the competition for finite transportation resources, 
selling bonds to help finance a specific project can help advance a project that might 
otherwise go unfunded or be delayed. In addition, project-specific financing can be 
useful for large-dollar projects that would otherwise take up a large portion of a 
State’s Federal highway apportioned funds in any given year. However, as we indi- 
cated in our statement, given the restrictions in some State laws and the views of 
some State officials, project-specific financing currently has limited applicability. As 
a result, not all States can use project specific financing, nor can it be used for all 
projects. In addition, State officials will weigh the risks associated with project- 
based bonds against the expected benefits from those projects to determine whether 
the added risk is justified. 

In the short term, using bond proceeds to supplement the Highway Trust Fund 
would increase the available funding, and this additional funding would then be ap- 
portioned to all the States. This approach could enable a wider range of projects to 
be advanced. If the Federal Government sold these bonds, they would be less risky 
than project-specific bonds. Consequently, investors would not demand as high an 
interest rate as they would for the project-specific bonds. However, this debt would 
ultimately have to be repaid — either by the general population through increases in 
general fund taxes or reductions in other government services, or by earmarking 
funds from the Highway Trust Fund. If funds were earmarked from the Highway 
Trust Fund to repay the bonds in the future, highway funding would not be in- 
creased. Rather, costs would be shifted to future users. 

Raising new sources of funding presents Congress with the option of devising al- 
ternatives to the existing formula-based grant program for delivering funds, in ei- 
ther a project-or program-based fashion. This could open the possibility of engaging 
new approaches to deal with seemingly intractable transportation problems and na- 
tional priorities. For example, DOT and FHWA have concluded that the reliability 
and effectiveness of the freight transportation system is being constrained because 
of increasing demand and capacity limitations. Many observers have questioned the 
ability of our surface transportation systems to keep pace with the growing demands 
being placed upon them as pressure continues to build on already congested road 
and rail connections to major U.S. seaports and at border crossings. Either a project- 
based or a program-based financing approach could target funds to these or other 
major national priorities. 
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Responses by JayEtta Heckee to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question 1. In your statement you make reference to the lack of qualified per- 
sonnel at the Department of Transportation in regard to financing. How many posi- 
tions (FTE) does the DOT currently have invested in finance personnel? What is 
your hest guess as to the percentage of those FTEs having the necessary skill sets 
to advance a more aggressive transportation financing program? 

Response. Mr. Chairman, FHWA requested 2,412 FTEs for fiscal year 2003. Of 
these, 99 were for financial manager and financial specialist positions. The degree 
to which staff in these positions are involved in innovative finance activities varies. 
They include staff located in each of FHWA’s division offices in every State who 
have some involvement with innovative finance, staff located in headquarters and 
other locations who specialize in innovative finance, and other staff who are not di- 
rectly involved with innovative finance hut need some knowledge of it. 

We have not reviewed DOT’s staffing profile in sufficient detail to determine 
whether the right number of personnel are performing these functions or to assess 
their skills. But the department — and indeed all Federal agencies — face a growing 
human capital crisis that threatens their ability to effectively, efficiently, and eco- 
nomically perform their missions and to ensure maximum government performance 
and accountability for the benefit of the American public. For that reason, as you 
know, we have designated strategic human capital management as a high-risk con- 
cern governmentwide. As I mentioned in my statement, this challenge ripples 
throughout the State and local transportation agencies that build, maintain, and op- 
erate the vast preponderance of the nation’s transportation system. About 60 per- 
cent of the people who plan, develop, and manage the nation’s transportation system 
will become eligible to retire in the next 5 years. A survey of State departments of 
transportation conducted by the New Mexico State Highway and Transportation De- 
partment in 1999 identified the need to attract, hire, and retain skilled personnel 
as the greatest human resource issues facing these departments. In addition, the 
Transportation Research Board has cited the impending shortage of skilled per- 
sonnel as among our nation’s most critical transportation issues. 

In our view, addressing human capital challenges requires comprehensive work- 
force planning strategies to identify the mix of skills needed to accomplish an agen- 
cy’s mission, the skill mix the agency has on hand, whether those employees are 
expected to retire and when, and a recruiting and hiring strategy to fill the gaps 
where needs exist. For example, any examination of the transportation finance 
arena would necessarily reflect the changing nature of the surface transportation 
program-from a federally funded formula grant program to one involving a multi- 
plicity of funding sources and delivery mechanisms. This change requires people 
with new skills-for example, persons skilled in public finance who can navigate the 
private capital markets. DOT has made progress addressing its human capital con- 
cerns by publishing its Human Resources Strategic Action Plan for 2001-2003 with 
goals that call for increased human capital investments and workforce planning. In 
addition, FHWA is actively working with major national and State transportation 
organizations and independent experts to identify human capital needs and innova- 
tive ways to meet them. Clearly, it is important that the needs of financing the na- 
tion’s transportation system be part of this assessment. In January 2003, we will 
be reporting further on human capital challenges faced by DOT and other Federal 
agencies in our biannual high risk and performance and accountability assessment. 

Question 2. One of the outcomes of reauthorization should be the ability to allow 
for more meaningful investment by the private sector into transportation. Current 
transportation bonding techniques do not seem to provide the income that the pri- 
vate sector is seeking since we primarily use teix-exempt mechanism. Can you pro- 
vide more insights on how we can “decouple” the bonding process to make it more 
attractive to these types of investors? Are there examples where such activity is oc- 
curring? 

Response. Mr. Chairman, proponents of tax credit bonds have advocated “decou- 
pling” as you suggested. These proponents contend that if the bonds are sold as two 
separate components-the right to receive the tax credits and the right to receive the 
principal repayment when the bond comes due-then the bond issuer could receive 
larger proceeds for selling a bond with a given face value. This practice is known 
as “stripping.” The reason this result is expected is that each component of the bond 
would be better tailored to suit the requirements of different types of investors. For 
example, some investors may prefer to receive the periodic benefit of the teix credit 
and may be less interested in receiving a principal repayment in the distant future. 
Other investors, such as pension funds or taxpayers setting up individual retirement 
accounts, have no need for current income or tax benefits and may simply prefer 
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to receive a certain amount of money at a specified future date. Therefore, the sum 
that the two different types of investors would be willing to pay for the two compo- 
nents is likely to be larger than the sum that either type of investor would be will- 
ing to pay for an “unstripped” bond. 

The practice of “stripping” is prevalent in the sale of interest-bearing securities. 
For example, Treasury bonds with maturities of 10 years or longer generally can 
be sold as two separate components. However, under current law, no existing tax 
credit bonds can be stripped. A Treasury department official told us that the moni- 
toring of tax compliance would be more complicated if tax credit bonds were allowed 
to be stripped. For example, if the tax credits ever had to be recaptured because 
of noncompliance on the part of issuers, it might be difficult to track down the re- 
cipients of the credits if those credits had been resold separately in the secondary 
market. 

Question 3. It seems that our current transportation financing mechanisms work 
well for large-scale projects. What avenues are available for smaller scale projects? 
Are there other models which have worked well in other areas which could be help- 
ful here — for example the Farm Credit system sells securities to raise funds to make 
loans. What existing financing ideas regarding other Departments, Government 
Sponsored Enterprises, Federal or State agencies, or private entities should we at 
least consider in terms of the reauthorizations? 

While our current transportation financing mechanisms are — for the most part — 
geared toward larger scale projects, Mr. Chairman, at least one mechanism, SIBs, 
have effectively supported smaller projects. TIFIA, as you know, is limited by stat- 
ute to projects with an estimated cost of $100 million or more, and States that have 
used GARVEEs have generally done so to support the financing needs of large 
projects. Although SIBs have also been used to fund some large projects-such as the 
projects in South Carolina’s “27 in 7” program-they also support smaller projects in 
those States that have SIBs. For example, loans in Missouri have averaged $7 mil- 
lion per project, while loans from Maine’s SIB have averaged $76,000 per project. 
FHWA officials told us that SIBs have been effectively used for smaller projects that 
might otherwise have received a lower priority for funding. However, these projects 
have required some type of revenue stream in order for the borrower-often a munici- 
pality-to repay the loan. 

I agree with you, Mr. Chairman, that a variety of financing mechanisms exist in 
different sectors to bring private participation and investment to the table in sup- 
port of public goals and purposes. For example, as you pointed out, the Congress 
has created government-sponsored enterprises (GSE) such as the Farm Credit Sys- 
tem-as well as Fannie Mae, Freddie Mac, and the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem — to provide support for agricultural and home lending beyond what the finan- 
cial markets would provide in their absence. These GSEs are sophisticated financial 
institutions with Federal charters that grant them benefits so that they can help 
achieve their public missions. Among these benefits, GSEs can issue debt in the cap- 
ital markets at favorable interest rates to help finance a wide range of lending to 
farmers and homeowners. Our work has shown that these institutions often have 
unique flexibilities and play a key role in providing services and options that are 
beyond the capacity of public agencies or financial markets to provide. 

However, the Congress did not decide to create these entities lightly. Because of 
the sophistication of their financial operations, the risks they face, and the require- 
ments of their missions, GSEs require public oversight mechanisms to ensure their 
safety and soundness, and to ensure that the public purposes for which they were 
created are being carried out. As such, a decision to create a GSE might best follow 
a conclusion that one was uniquely positioned to fulfill unmet national needs and 
priorities and that the benefit of government sponsorship and the role of such an 
institution in fulfilling those needs and priorities exceeded the costs of creating and 
operating it. To date, GSEs have not been used for financing public facilities, such 
as highways. We have completed an extensive body of work on this subject and 
would be pleased to work with you and the committee staff to examine more specifi- 
cally the potential application of these and other financing mechanisms to meeting 
our surface transportation needs. 

Question 4. I am interested in attracting private capital to supplement the High- 
way Trust Fund in meeting the nation’s transportation needs. The key consideration 
for private investors is the availability of a reliable revenue stream to retire debt. 
Where might we turn to secure such revenue streams? 

Response. Mr. Chairman, probably the most prevalent and reliable revenue 
stream is the user fee. User fees can be in the form of tolls, fuel taxes, or license 
and vehicle fees — and States have turned to a variety of user fees to finance trans- 
portation projects. For example, Arkansas imposed a diesel fuel teix to partially pay 
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for the GARVEE bonds issued to reconstruct the State’s interstate highways, while 
Illinois increased its vehicle registration fees to finance bonds for its “Illinois First” 
project — which included a number of significant highway renovations. User fees are 
increasingly taking less conventional forms — Florida intends to repay part of its 
TIFIA loan for the Miami Intermodal Center from fees levied on rental cars while 
New York’s Farley Penn Station TIFIA loan is to be repaid from lease pa3unents 
from the Port Authority of New York and New Jersey, revenues from Amtrak, and 
rents paid from planned station retail facilities. In addition to highway user fees, 
many States and localities have tapped property-based sources of financing, includ- 
ing general property taxes, real estate transfer taxes, and developer impact fees to 
finance surface transporttion projects. 

As we discussed in our March 2000 report (Port Infrastructure: Financing of Navi- 
gation Projects at Small and Medium-Sized Ports), some States allow local sponsors 
of Corps of Engineers’ navigation projects to levy property teixes or issue general ob- 
ligation or revenue bonds. General obligation bonds issued to support projects are 
generally paid for through teixes implemented by State or local governments. Rev- 
enue bonds issued to support a particular project are typically paid for out of the 
revenues generated by that project. 


Statement of Janice Hahn, Member, Los Angeles City Council Chairwoman, 
Alameda Corridor Transportation Authority 

Mr. Chairmen, and members of the joint committees, good morning, and thank 
you for inviting me here today. My name is Janice Hahn. I am a Los Angeles City 
Councilwoman and serve as Chairwoman of the Governing Board of the Alameda 
Corridor Transportation Authority. The Alameda Corridor Transportation Authority 
is a joint-powers authority created by the Cities of Long Beach and Los Angeles in 
1989 to oversee the financing, design and construction of the Alameda Corridor. The 
Governing Board of the Alameda Corridor Transportation Authority is a seven-mem- 
ber board representing the cities of Los Angeles and Long Beach, the ports of Los 
Angeles and Long Beach and the Los Angeles County Metropolitan Transportation 
Authority (MTA). 

On behalf of city of Los Angeles Mayor James Hahn, city of Long Beach Mayor 
Beverly O’Neill, the Corridor Authority’s Governing Board, and our CEO Jim 
Hankla, I am honored to be here. 


INTRODUCTION 

We are commonly called ACTA. ACTA is the public agency that built the Alameda 
Corridor, a 20-mile-long freight rail expressway linking the Ports of Los Angeles and 
Long Beach to the rail yards near downtown Los Angeles. The project was monu- 
mentally complex, running through eight different government jurisdictions in 
urban Los Angeles County, requiring multiple detailed partnerships between public 
and private entities, and presenting extensive engineering challenges. 

One of the key partnerships that has been vital over the years has been with the 
U.S. Congress. We greatly appreciate the strong support you and your colleagues 
provided to ACTA in developing the innovative loan from the Department of Trans- 
portation. We are particularly thankful for the strong leadership demonstrated by 
many of you in Congress including our two distinguished Senators, Dianne Fein- 
stein and Barbara Boxer along with California Congressman Stephen Horn and 
Congresswoman Juanita Millender-McDonald. Without their vision and support it 
is unlikely the Alameda Corridor would be in operation today, strengthening the na- 
tion’s global economic competitiveness. 

Over the years there were many who doubted the Corridor project could be built, 
let alone on time and on budget. But after more than 15 years of planning and 5 
years of constructing the $2.4 billion Alameda Corridor, one of the nation’s largest 
public works projects opened on time and on budget on April 15. Today, more than 
35 freight trains per day use the Alameda Corridor, handling containers loaded with 
shoes, clothing, furniture and other products bound for store shelves throughout the 
United States. They also deliver to the ports U.S. goods such as petroleum products, 
machine parts, and agricultural products for shipment to worldwide markets. 

A trip from the Ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach to the transcontinental rail 
yards near downtown Los Angeles used to take more than 2 hours. It now takes 
about 45 minutes. As cargo volumes increase, this enhanced speed and efficiency 
will be critical; more than 100 trains per day are expected on the Alameda Corridor 
by the year 2020. It is important to note that ACTA is collecting revenue from these 
rail shipments in amounts sufficient to meet its current and future financial obliga- 
tions. 
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MODEL FOR SUCCESS 

Because of our success, the Alameda Corridor is considered a model for how major 
public works projects should be constructed. The Corridor illustrates the significance 
of intermodalism to the future of our economic and transportation systems. Among 
those praising the Alameda Corridor have been Transportation Secretary Norman 
Mineta — a long time supporter and friend of the Corridor project — and three of his 
predecessors, one from the first Bush Administration and two from the Clinton Ad- 
ministration. 

At our grand opening ceremony last April, Secretary Mineta said this about the 
Alameda Corridor: “Its successful completion demonstrates what we can accomplish 
with innovative financing and public-private cooperation, and it provides a powerful 
paradigm for the kinds of intermodal infrastructure investment we want to encour- 
age as we begin working with the Congress to develop legislation reauthorizing 
America’s surface transportation programs.” We were also pleased to see that just 
this month in testimony before a joint hearing of the Environment and Public Works 
and Commerce Committees, Associate Deputy Secretary of Transportation Jeff 
Shane praised the Corridor project as a national model. The project, he said, “will 
have far-reaching economic benefits that extend well beyond Southern California.” 
Similarly, in an article written for TrafPicWorld, former U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation Secretaries Federico Pena and Samuel Skinner said: “The Alameda Cor- 
ridor is of national significance not only because of its direct economic impact on 
jobs, taxes and commodity prices but because the corridor serves as a model of how 
our country can and must expand and modernize our freight transportation system 
if we are to remain a world-class trading partner.” In addition, former U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation Secretary Rodney Slater has also been a supporter of the 
Alameda Corridor project. 

We are flattered by the accolades and pleased and proud to share our experience 
with those who hope to benefit from it. In fact, one of the goals of the ACTA Gov- 
erning Board is to support other projects that promote international trade and the 
efficient movement of cargo. 

The key to our success can be attributed to two major themes that guided us 
throughout the planning, financing and construction of the project: First is multi- 
jurisdictional cooperation. The Alameda Corridor is built on the partnerships forged 
between competitive public agencies and between those agencies and the private 
sector. We have demonstrated that governments can work together, and they can 
work with the private sector, putting aside competition for the benefit of greater eco- 
nomic and societal good. Second is direct and tangible community benefits. The Ala- 
meda Corridor provided direct community benefits in the form of significant traffic 
congestion relief, job training and other programs. We have proven that commu- 
nities don’t have to sacrifice quality of life to benefit from international trade and 
port and economic activity. 


PROJECT NEED AND PLANNING 

The roots of our multi-jurisdictional cooperation began to take hold in the early 
1980’s, when a committee was formed by the Southern California Association of 
Governments to study ways to accommodate burgeoning trade at the Ports of Los 
Angeles and Long Beach. The panel included representatives of the ports, the rail- 
road and trucking industries, the Army Corps of Engineers as well as local elected 
officials and others. The ports had projected — accurately, it turns out — massive 
cargo increases driven by the growing use of intermodal containers transferred di- 
rectly from ships to rail cars and trucks. The volume of containers crossing the 
wharves doubled in the 1990’s and last year reached more than 10 million 20-foot 
containers per year. That figure is expected to exceed 36 million by the year 2020. 
Last year, the ports handled more than $200 billion in cargo, or about one-quarter 
to one-third of the nation’s waterborne commerce. This has had huge ripple effects 
in Southern California and across the country in the form of jobs, tax revenues and 
general economic activity. 

In the early 1980’s, there was growing concern about the ability of the ground 
transportation system to accommodate increasing levels of trade-related rail and 
truck traffic in the port area. By 1989, the cities and ports of Los Angeles and Long 
Beach had joined forces to form a joint powers authority that later became the Ala- 
meda Corridor Transportation Authority. The agency then selected a preferred 
project: consolidating four branch lines serving the ports into a 20-mile freight rail 
expressway that is completely grade-separated, including a 10-mile-long 30-foot-deep 
trench that runs through older, economically disadvantaged industrial neighbor- 
hoods south of downtown Los Angeles. The project would eliminate traffic conflicts 
at more than 200 street-level railroad crossings. 
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PROJECT FINANCING AND FUNDING 

Our broad base of cooperation is also evident in the project’s unique finance plan, 
which draws revenue from a range of both public and private sources. 

The linchpin of this funding plan was designation of the Alameda Corridor as a 
“high-priority corridor” in the 1995 National Highway System Designation Act. That 
designation cleared the way for Congress to appropriate $59 million needed to back 
a $400 million loan to the project from the U.S. Department of Transportation. As 
mentioned previously, Senators Boxer and Feinstein, along with California Con- 
gressman Stephen Horn and Congresswoman Juanita Millender-McDonald and 
other members of our congressional delegation, were instrumental in helping to 
form a bipartisan congressional coalition to support this effort. It is important to 
point out that this financing arrangement preceded the passage of TEA-21, and the 
associated provisions known as TIFIA. ACTA was pleased to work cooperatively 
with Department of Transportation officials and congressional staff, to be a “trail- 
blazer” with the Office of Management and Budget and forge an innovative arrange- 
ment to finance an intermodal project of national significance. 

Similarly, at the State level, ACTA worked closely with both Republican and 
Democrat members of the Legislature, Governor Pete Wilson along with the Cali- 
fornia Business, Transportation and Housing Agency, the California Transportation 
Commission and the Department of Transportation to include the project in short- 
and long-range plans and to expedite State funding. At the local level, ACTA coordi- 
nated closely with Mayor Beverly O’Neill of Long Beach and then-Mayor Richard 
Riordan of Los Angeles for support of the project, and ACTA worked closely with 
the Los Angeles County Metropolitan Transportation Authority to set aside State 
and Federal grant funds and local transportation sales tax revenues for use on the 
Alameda Corridor. And, of course, the ports provided almost $500 million in startup 
funding and for the purchase of rights-of-way. 

The collective assistance offered by Federal, State and local agencies and elected 
officials provided the base funding — the leverage, if you will — for the biggest piece 
of our financing package — more than $1.1 billion in proceeds from revenue bonds 
sold by ACTA. The bonds and the Federal loan are being retired by use fees paid 
by the railroads. The Use and Operating Agreement between ACTA and Burlington 
Northern and Santa Fe Railway and Union Pacific Railroad, approved in October 
1998, is truly unprecedented. Never before had the competitive railroads cooperated 
on a project to the extent that they did on the Alameda Corridor. Like the ports, 
the BNSF and the UP put aside their rivalry to cooperate on a project with positive 
economic implications at the national, regional and local levels. 

In the end, funding for the Alameda Corridor came from multiple public and pri- 
vate sources and resulted from bipartisan support. The funding breaks down rough- 
ly like this: 46 percent from ACTA revenue bonds; 16 percent from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation loan; 16 percent from the ports; 16 percent from California 
State and local grants, much of it administered by the Los Angeles County Metro- 
politan Transportation Authority, and 6 percent from other sources. 

PROJECT CONSTRUCTION 

As with project planning and funding, construction also required extensive co- 
operation and coordination among multiple entities. 

The Alameda Corridor included, among other elements, construction of 51 sepa- 
rate bridge structures, relocation of 1,700 utilities, pouring of 27,000 concrete pilings 
and removal of 4 million cubic yards of dirt excavated to make way for the Mid- 
Corridor Trench. More than 1,000 professionals from 124 engineering and construc- 
tion management firms, as well as more than 8,000 construction workers, contrib- 
uted to the project. Moreover, construction occurred in eight different government 
jurisdictions. Any project of the Alameda Corridor’s size and scope inevitably en- 
counters hurdles in the construction process that can lead to delays. There are many 
reasons why our project stayed on schedule, but at the top of the list are our permit 
facilitating agreements with corridor communities and utility providers, and our de- 
cision to use a design-build contract for the Mid-Corridor Trench. 

ACTA saved an estimated 18 months on project delivery by utilizing the design- 
build approach for our largest contract, the Mid-Corridor Trench. The design-build 
approach allows for the overlapping of some design and construction work and pro- 
vides greater control over cost and scheduling. Design-build authority was obtained 
through an ordinance approved by the Los Angeles City Council. This enabled 
ACTA to subject the contractor to significant liquadative damages if the contract 
was not completed by a fixed date at a fixed price. 

Before construction began, ACTA negotiated separate Memoranda of Under- 
standing with each city along the route, detailing expedited permitting processes, 
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haul routes for construction traffic and the protocol for lane closures and temporary 
detours. By agreeing in advance on these and other issues, we streamlined a com- 
plex construction process and saved time and money. 

DIRECT COMMUNITY BENEFITS 

One key to securing the MOUs and additional community cooperation and support 
was to deliver on our promises of direct community benefits. 

By eliminating more than 200 at-grade railroad crossings, the Alameda Corridor 
is projected to reduce emissions from idling trucks and automobiles by 54 percent, 
slash delays at railroad crossings by 90 percent and cut noise pollution by 90 per- 
cent. The project also reduces traffic congestion through improvements to Alameda 
Street. But from the start, the ACTA Governing Board wanted to leave a lasting 
legacy beyond construction of a public works project. This was accomplished by cre- 
ating several community-based programs. 

Through its contractors and various community partnerships, ACTA administered 
several programs designed to provide local residents and businesses with direct ben- 
efits that would long outlive construction. For example: 

• The Alameda Corridor Business Outreach Program offered technical assist- 
ance, networking workshops and aggressive outreach to provide disadvantaged busi- 
ness enterprises with the tools they need to compete for work on the project. Dis- 
advantaged firms — known as DBFs — have earned contracts worth more than $285 
million, meeting our goal for 22 percent DBF participation. 

• The goal of our Alameda Corridor Job Training and Development Program was 
to provide job training and placement services to 1,000 residents of corridor commu- 
nities. We exceeded that goal — almost 1,300 residents received construction indus- 
try-specific job training, and of those 637 were placed in construction-trade union 
apprenticeships. 

• The Alameda Corridor Conservation Corps provided life skills training to 447 
young adults from corridor communities, exceeding the goal of 385. While studying 
for high school class credits, these young adults completed dozens of community 
beautification projects in corridor communities, including graffiti eradication, tree- 
planting and debris pickup. After completing the 3-month program, recruits had the 
option to join the Los Angeles or Long Beach conservation corps chapters full time, 
phase into a city college program or enroll in a business, vocational, trade school 
or apprenticeship program. 

• And finally, in partnership with the World Trade Center Association Los Ange- 
les-Long Beach, the Alameda Corridor Transportation Authority International 
Trade Development Program has provided technical training and international 
trade-specific job skills to 30 entry-level job seekers in local communities. In addi- 
tion, some 600 local companies seeking inroads into the import or export business 
have been identified for one-on-one technical assistance. That assistance is being 
provided throughout this year. This unique program is helping local residents and 
businesses capitalize on international trade. 

These community-based programs ensured that local residents and businesses did 
not get left behind, that they would receive direct and long-lasting benefits from the 
project. 


THE FUTURE 

The efficient movement of cargo through our nation’s ports and on our rail lines 
and highways is a critical issue not only in Southern California — which has the na- 
tion’s two busiest ports — but the Nation as a whole. The Alameda Corridor is truly 
the backbone of an emerging trade corridor program in Southern California. Al- 
ready, others are following our lead, including governmental agencies in Los Ange- 
les, Orange, San Bernardino, and Riverside Counties who are building grade-separa- 
tion projects. 

In addition, ACTA and the California Department of Transportation are working 
under an innovative cooperative agreement to develop plans for a Truck Expressway 
that would provide a “life-line” link between Terminal Island at the Ports and the 
Pacific Coast Highway at Alameda Street. The Alameda Corridor Truck Expressway 
is intended to speed the flow of containers into the Southern California marketplace. 
Environmental reports are being prepared, and the project could be ready for ap- 
proval as early as March 2003. At ACTA, we believe that by restructuring our Fed- 
eral loan we can undertake this critical Truck Expressway project without any addi- 
tional Federal financial support. 
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IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Alameda Corridor not only creates a more efficient way to distribute cargo, 
but it also boosts the regional and national economies by keeping the ports competi- 
tive and capable of generating additional economic growth. Moreover, it provides di- 
rect, long-lasting benefits to local residents and companies, benefiting the entire re- 
gion with a legacy well beyond actual construction. In short, the Alameda Corridor 
has demonstrated the benefit of investment in well-planned and well-executed inter- 
modal transportation infrastructure. 

As your committees, the full Congress, and the U.S. Department of Transpor- 
tation begin the TEA-21 reauthorization process, including the formulation of poli- 
cies to address growing freight rail and truck traffic congestion and other challenges 
posed by international trade, we respectfully offer these policy recommendations, 
based on our experience with the Alameda Corridor: 

• The planning and funding of intermodal projects of national significance, di- 
rectly benefiting international trade, should be sponsored at the highest levels with- 
in the Office of the Secretary of Transportation. There should be a national policy 
establishing the linkage between the promotion of free trade and support for the 
critical intermodal infrastructure moving goods to every corner of the United States. 
Public-private partnerships do in fact work and should be promoted and encouraged 
by Federal transportation legislation. 

• A specific funding category is needed to support intermodal infrastructure 
projects, and trade connector projects. Consideration should be given to new and in- 
novative funding strategies for the maritime inter-modal systems, infrastructure im- 
provements enhancing goods movement. 

• The Alameda Corridor project benefited from a Department of Transportation 
willing to undertake risk and provide loan terms that were not available on a com- 
mercial basis. This Federal participation gave private investors confidence in the 
project and made bond financing possible. 

Most important, in my mind, is this: The success of the Alameda Corridor has 
shown that Federal investment in trade-related infrastructure can benefit the econ- 
omy without sacrificing quality-of-life issues. 

Mr. Chairmen, once again, thank you for inviting me here today. That concludes 
my remarks. I would be happy to address any questions. 


Statement of Peter Rahn, Cabinet Secretary, New Mexico State Highway 
AND Transportation Department 

INNOVATIVE finance: LEVERAGING ORDINARY RESOURCES INTO EXTRAORDINARY 

SUCCESSES 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity to 
submit testimony concerning the positive benefits that the State of New Mexico has 
received through innovative financing for transportation, and how our State has le- 
veraged ordinary resources into extraordinary successes. 

Flexible and stable revenue from Congress has enabled the New Mexico State 
Highway and Transportation Department the ability to deliver dramatic results for 
our citizens through improvement and enhancement of our transportation system. 
We have developed and implemented new ways to finance and contract highway 
construction projects. 

Since 1998 we have used innovative financing techniques to bond $1.2 billion that 
advance highway construction projects by as much as 27 years. We are building 
quality projects that provide enormous returns on investment for the taxpayers and 
deliver economic benefits today. 

New Mexico’s strategy is to connect our communities to regional and national eco- 
nomic opportunities by building four-lane corridors. This access has historically been 
limited to our Interstate system, serving less than 70 percent of our population. 
Today we have added 653 miles of new four-lane highways that link 96.7 percent 
of our citizens to these vital economic opportunities. 

As well as adding 653 miles of four-lane highways, we have built 4 urban relief 
routes, 15 interstate interchanges and the Big I, which is the intersection of the 
Interstates 25 and Interstate 40-that serves as a bridge for regional, national and 
global commerce. Our efficiency, combined with stable and flexible Federal funding, 
provides a seamless regional transportation system to serve this commerce and con- 
tinue the movement of products to market. Our urban citizens are moving more 
quickly and safely to work, school and medical care. 

Innovative finance enabled us to use Grant Anticipation Revenue Vehicle Bonds 
(GARVEE Bonds) to construct four-lanes on NM 44 from central to northeast New 
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Mexico. Because of Federal revenue stability, both Standard and Poor’s and Moody’s 
rated our bonding proposals at “A” level investment grade. We were able to con- 
struct a 118-mile four-lane highway corridor in 28 months with a 20-year warranty 
that will save the taxpayer $89 million in maintenance costs. This 118-mile corridor 
would have taken 27 years to construct under traditional methods. 

We have also improved the road quality of our Interstate and State Highway sys- 
tem through our innovative financing program. We have reversed a 20 5-year trend 
in our deteriorating State and interstate highways. Since 1998, we have improved 
3,035 miles highways — a 51 percent decrease in our deficient status highway miles. 
In 1999 only 81.8 percent of our Interstate highway system was rated in good condi- 
tion — today 98.7 percent of this system is in good condition. 

In addition to major improvements to our system, our citizens have benefited 
through economies of scale. In 1995 New Mexico’s cost per mile of four-lane con- 
struction was $1.3 million. In 2002, through our large bonding program, we reduced 
that cost to $740 million per mile. This economy of scale construction saves our 
State over $182 million in four-lane corridor construction. 

Investment in the nations transportation infrastructure 3 delds high returns. 
Based on information generated by the National Highway Users Alliance, the Big 
I will save personal and commercial users $8.1 billion in time; $870 million in fuel; 
$460 million in safety; and another $670 million in environmental impacts. This 
$286 million investment by Congress will realize a $10.1 billion return on invest- 
ment. This $10.1 billion return on investment for one project is 34 times greater 
than the interest paid on our entire bonding program. 

It is critically important that we understand and acknowledge our innovative fi- 
nancing program would not be the success that it is without the provision for flexi- 
ble, stable and reliable funding. States across the country have invested in the na- 
tional infrastructure based on the guaranteed funding levels. These guarantees have 
enabled us to program and deliver projects in a predictable financial climate. In 
fact-based on the FHWA highway construction inflation rate of 4.5 percent — our en- 
tire bonding program, with an interest rate of 4.47 percent, delivers $1.2 billion of 
transportation improvements to New Mexico at a lower cost and the benefit of being 
used today rather than years in the future. 

We can assure our citizen’s that all user fees directed to the Highway Trust Fund 
are being spent for its designated purposes, and we can speak with confidence about 
the Federal transportation-financing picture over a multi-year period. Strong budg- 
etary mechanisms, balanced planning and streamlining program delivery have made 
innovative finance work for New Mexico. 


Responses of Peter Rahn to Additional Questions from Sen. Baucus 

Question 1. I have some concerns about Garvee bonds. I understand the advan- 
tage using future apportionments to guarantee bonds, so you can enjoy the addi- 
tional capital today. But what is going to happen tomorrow when you need to use 
your future apportionments to build and maintain highways, but the money already 
been spoken for as repayment for the project you did today? 

Response. States have to be adept at what they utilize GARVEE bonds for. Crit- 
ical projects that produce major returns on investment in the areas of economic de- 
velopment opportunities, safety and congestion relief are most suitable for bonding, 
especially when the cost of the project is outside the bounds of what can be accom- 
modated within the normal STIP process. By this I mean, that a single project 
would take an inordinate percentage of the annual construction program to con- 
struct. Three of our bonded projects would have each exceeded the total annual con- 
struction dollars available to New Mexico and three more would have each exceeded 
50 percent. 

To utilize GARVEE bonds, or any bonds for that matter, to pay for maintenance 
activities would be a mistake. Maintenance should be accommodated within existing 
budgets, as we have provided for in our future plans. However, the notion that new 
construction projects will be on hold until the issued bonds are retired — and there- 
fore bonds should not be used at all — is flawed. If bonds had not been issued in New 
Mexico, not only would those other projects be waiting, so would the projects now 
in place. 

'The economic benefits of bonding must also be factored into the decision. Building 
large projects at one time can produce many millions of dollars in savings from 
economies of scale. Additionally, current low interest rates are attractive when com- 
pared to nearly identical inflation costs within the highway construction sector. The 
true costs are practically the same, but the benefits of use are available today. 
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Question 2. Why didn’t the State just issue State general obligation bonds or pri- 
vate activity bonds? Why chose Garvees? 

Response. New Mexico chose to issue GARVEE bonds rather than general obliga- 
tion bonds due to the ease and speed with which GARVEES could be taken to mar- 
ket versus the lengthy process required by the State constitution to utilize GO 
bonds. Private activity bonds do not enjoy the same teix advantages as GARVEE 
bonds. 


Statement of John Horsley, Executive Director, the American Association 
OF State Highway and Transportation Officials 

Mr. Chairmen and members of the committees, my name is John Horsley. I am 
the Executive Director of The American Association of State Highway and Transpor- 
tation Officials (AASHTO). I am here today to testify on innovative and other fi- 
nancing issues as the Congress begins consideration of legislation to reauthorize the 
Federal-aid highway and transit programs. 

First, I want to thank you both for your leadership in fully restoring highway 
funding for fiscal year 2003 to $31.8 billion as AASHTO, the National Governors’ 
Association and many others have urged. As I will discuss today, RABA needs to 
be fixed next year to avoid radical swings in funding levels, but without your help, 
we would still be facing a disastrous cutback this year. 

Senator Baucus, AASHTO would like to commend you for your leadership in 
transferring the 2.5 cents per gallon of gasohol teix revenues from the General Fund 
to the Highway Trust Fund and for your efforts to credit interest to the Highway 
Trust Fund where it belongs and will help greatly. 

In addition, I want to thank both Chairmen for demonstrating their leadership 
by scheduling this very important hearing. I am honored to be invited to testify on 
these important issues and to offer the views of AASHTO on a variety of financing 
issues. Mr. Chairmen, I would like to begin by recognizing the contribution that 
TEA-21 has made to address the nation’s need to invest in our highway and transit 
systems. We have seen record level investment made possible by that legislation 
and we at AASHTO commend the Congress and these two committees for your con- 
tributions to achieving that result. However, as much as that investment has con- 
tributed ($208 billion), the national needs continue to far outstrip the available re- 
sources. Your holding this hearing gives us the opportunity to recognize those needs 
and to suggest ways that working together we can increase investment in surface 
transportation as part of the reauthorization bill while maintaining fiscal discipline. 

highway and transit financing history 

Mr. Chairmen, the Federal-aid highway program since 1956, and since 1982 the 
mass transit program, have financed critical national transportation investments 
primarily from the dedicated depository of revenue the Highway Trust Fund. There 
are a variety of fees deposited in the Trust Fund, but the largest source of income 
by far has been fees levied on motor fuels (gasoline and diesel). Although the needs 
for highway and transit investment have dramatically increased, fuel-related user 
fees have been adjusted only on a sporadic basis. The following chart provides a his- 
tory of changes in rates since the creation of the Trust Fund in 1956. 

Changes in Gasoline Tax: 1956-Present 


Year 




1956 3 3 

1959 4 4 

1983 9 8 1 

1987 9.1 8 1 0.1 

1990 14.1 10 1.5 2.5 0.1 

1993 18.4 10 1.5 6.8 0.1 

1995 18.4 12 2 4.3 0.1 

1997 18.4 15.44 2.86 0.1 


Source: FHWA, "Financing Federal Aid Highways," 1999 

In concert with increases in user fees there was growth in funding for both the 
highway and transit programs. The most dramatic growth occurred since 1991 start- 
ing with the enactment of ISTEA and reinforced by TEA-21. However, in spite of 
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this growth, needs continue — by anyone’s measures — to far outstrip available Fed- 
eral, State and local resources. At its completion, TEA-21 will have provided $208 
billion for highways, transit and safety, but the needs as measured by the U.S. De- 
partment of Transportation are far greater than even this record level investment. 

In the 1990’s, various innovative financing techniques were piloted and then en- 
acted into law through the National Highway System Designation Act and TEA-21. 
Among the tools that now are part of many State DOT financing approaches are: 
eligibility of Federal-funding to pay debt service for project financings; grant antici- 
pation notes also known as GARVEE Bonds; tapered match, which allows States to 
manage matching shares over the life of a project; and the Transportation Infra- 
structure Finance and Innovation Act of 1998 (TIFIA) program introduced in TEA- 
21 that provides secured loans, loan guarantees and standby lines of credit to sur- 
face transportation projects of national or regional significance. These tools are use- 
ful but only fill a niche in the program and project financing toolkit. We clearly need 
to do more with innovative financing in the future to enhance the mechanisms, and 
apply innovative financing to more areas of surface transportation. I will provide 
ideas for the committees’ consideration later in my testimony. 

AASHTO’S PROPOSED FUNDING LEVELS FOE REAUTHORIZATION AND FINANCING OPTIONS 

Mr. Chairmen, we believe the central issue in reauthorization will be how to grow 
the program. Huge safety, preservation and capacity needs exist in every region of 
the country. AASHTO will release shortly its Bottom Line Report, which projects 
needed highway investment to assure American mobility and to advance our econ- 
omy. 

The report will show that the annual level of investment needed to maintain cur- 
rent conditions and performance of our highway systems is $92 billion. The esti- 
mated annual level of investment needed to maintain the current conditions and 
performance of the nation’s transit systems is $19 billion. These investment levels 
far exceed current investment and we recognize that the magnitude of increase 
needed is not likely to be made available through the Federal-aid highway program. 

However, to begin to address these needs, AASHTO is seeking a substantial in- 
crease in funding over TEA-21 for both the highway and transit programs. Overall, 
as compared to TEA-211 obligation levels for highways and funding for transit, we 
seek to grow the program from at least $34 billion in fiscal year 2004 to at least 
$41 billion in fiscal year 2009 for highways and, likewise, from at least $7.5 billion 
in fiscal year 2004 to at least $10 billion in fiscal year 2009 for transit. These min- 
imum figures represent 35 percent and 45 percent program increases, respectively. 

The challenge is how to fashion a funding solution that can achieve these goals 
and garner the bipartisan support needed for enactment next year. 

New sources of funding are needed to significantly grow the program. Without the 
introduction of new sources of funding, growth in the highway and transit programs 
will rely on additional revenues from increased travel and truck sales. Based on the 
latest data available to AASHTO, these revenues would translate to about a 10 per- 
cent program increase for highways over the life of a 6-year reauthorization bill. 

This increase would not even come close to keeping up with the loss of purchasing 
power due to inflation. From 1996 projecting through 2009, inflation as measured 
by the Consumer Price Index results in a 26 percent decline in purchasing power, 
if reauthorization of TEA-21 includes only “status quo” options for achieving a larg- 
er program, we will soon find that the status quo is actually a rather a dramatic 
decline in investment due to the erosion of purchasing power. The following graph 
illustrates the impact of inflation on the current user fee rates. 


^Growth calculations: Highway baseline of $168.7 billion includes TEA-21 obligation limita- 
tion, exempt and RABA. Transit baseline includes guaranteed funding of $36.35 billion. 
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Put another way, based on the Bureau of Labor Statistics inflation calculator, 
merely to have maintained the purchasing power of the three cent gasoline tax as 
was instituted in 1956, the gasoline tax today would need to be 20 cents. 

Maintaining the status quo is not an option; however, as I said, the challenge is 
to develop a solution that attains at least $41 billion for highways and $10 billion 
for transit by 2009 that garners bipartisan support. The AASHTO Board of Direc- 
tors is considering a menu of funding options to create additional revenues that in- 
cludes drawing down the Highway Trust Fund reserves; capturing 2.5 cents per gal- 
lon gasohol revenues currently going to the General Fund for the Highway Trust 
Fund; transferring the equivalent of 5.3 cents per gallon of gasohol teix from the 
General Fund to the Highway Trust Fund to make up for the rate differential be- 
tween gasohol and gasoline; capturing interest on Highway Trust Fund reserves; in- 
creasing General Fund support for transit; selling financial instruments; and index- 
ing and raising Federal fuels taxes. 

Although the program could grow somewhat without raising taxes, it would fall 
short of meeting national needs. AASHTO recognizes that the Congress needs fund- 
ing and financing options beyond the traditional user fee increase approach. The 
Board also directed the AASHTO staff to explore the feasibility of leveraging new 
revenues through a Transportation Finance Corporation. While most of AASHTO’s 
funding options are very straightforward, I would like to take a few minutes to de- 
scribe the proposal to create a Transportation Finance Corporation, which could 
achieve AASHTO’s goals for highway and transit funding without indexing or a tax 
increase, in more detail. 

TRANSPORTATION FINANCE CORPORATION 

In order to help close the sizable funding gap between surface transportation in- 
vestment needs and projected resources available in the Highway Trust Fund, 
AASHTO is exploring including among its menu of funding options the concept of 
establishing a new tax credit bond program to raise revenue in the capital markets. 
We describe this concept as program finance, rather than project finance. 

AASHTO proposes that Congress consider chartering a private, non-profit organi- 
zation-the Transportation Finance Corporation-to serve as the centralized issuer of 
tax credit bonds. Approximately $60 billion in bonds would be issued between 2004 
and 2009. From the bond proceeds, approximately $34 billion would be distributed 
to the highway program through FHWA according to an apportionment formula de- 
termined by Congress (perhaps similar to the current Federal-aid highway funding 
formula). About $8.5 billion would be made available to transit agencies on a basis 
to be determined. From a State (or transit agency) perspective, these funds would 
essentially be indistinguishable from regular Federal-aid apportionments: States 
would be required to comply with all Title 23 requirements to use the funds. In 
summary, the TFC would leverage approximately $18 billion in new revenues into 
an increase of nearly $43 billion in program funding for fiscal year 2004-2009. 

The States would not in any way be liable for the repayment of the bonds. A por- 
tion of tbe bond proceeds (approximately $17 billion) would be set aside at issuance 
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and deposited in a sinking fund, which would be invested in Federal agency or other 
high-grade instruments. At maturity, the sinking fund will have grown to be suffi- 
cient to repay the bond principal. These taxable bonds would have a term of 20- 
25 years. 

In lieu of interest, the bond holders would receive taxable teix credits that could 
be applied against the holder’s Federal income teix liability. There is a cost to the 
U.S Treasury for this type of tax credit program. The Treasury would be reimbursed 
for the budgetary cost of the program (arising from tax expenditures) by additional 
Highway Trust Fund receipts derived from a new net source of revenue. Thus, there 
would be no impact on the Federal deficit. 

This summer, AASHTO met with seven major bond underwriting firms (invest- 
ment banks), two ratings agencies, and a bond insurer to assess the viability of the 
Transportation Finance Corporation proposal from the perspective of the financial 
community. In our due diligence we investigated the ability of the capital markets 
to absorb an additional $60 billion in investment; overall marketability of the bonds, 
including necessary and preferred characteristics of the financial instruments; po- 
tential investors; and credit assessment. 

In addition, the TFC proposal contemplates up to $5 billion of Federal funding 
being used to fund a Capital Revolving Fund, which would make available direct 
loans, loan guarantees and standby lines of credit to a variety of surface transpor- 
tation projects not readily fundable under existing Federal programs. This fund 
would be a catalyst to leverage capital for an expanded list of transportation to in- 
clude, highways, transit, freight rail, passenger rail and security infrastructure. 
This funding would assist in promoting public private partnerships and attract new 
private capital to transportation projects. 

Overall, we found a high level of interest in the program due to the equity and 
efficiency advantages of using debt proceeds to finance long-term infrastructure in- 
vestments. Our key findings: 

Tax credit bonds are marketable. The Corporation should be authorized to de-cou- 
ple the principal from the stream of tax credits, and market each portion of the fi- 
nancing instrument to different groups of buyers on a discounted basis. For exam- 
ple, the principal component is likely to appeal to pension funds, and tax credits 
should be attractive to financial institutions & corporations. Major individual inves- 
tors anticipating Federal income teix liability in future years are also potential pur- 
chasers of the tcix credits, as are individual investors interested in safe, long-term 
investments. Securities firms would maintain an active and continuous secondary 
market in both the principal and teix credit portions to assure their liquidity. 

Capital markets can absorb TFC paper. The proposed size of the program (an av- 
erage of $10 billion per year over 6 years) equals 0.2 percent (two tenths of 1 per- 
cent) of the U.S. bond markets’ $4.6 trillion debt issuance volume in 2001. 

Marketability and liquidity are enhanced by a central issuer. Larger, more homog- 
enous issues than the fragmented Qualified Zone Academy Bond (QZAB) school con- 
struction program should result in a more efficient secondary market and reduced 
transactions fees as well as centralized investor information leading to price trans- 
parency. A centralized issuer also mitigates tax compliance risk and ensures that 
all States benefit from the program rather than only States using debt financing. 

There is a broad potential investor base. Decoupling teix credits from principal will 
be more efficient and result in a broader investor base. The principal component 
should appeal to pension funds; tax credits are likely to be attractive to financial 
institutions and corporations; and allowing individuals to buy credits will broaden 
the market. The TFC will need to mount an investor education program to develop 
an efficient market. 

Other aspects of the due diligence show that tax credit bonds are likely to be in- 
vestment grade and, of course, that specific terms of the legislation will be critical 
to the success of the program. 

Our analysis shows that AASHTO’s funding targets through fiscal year 2009 could 
be achieved through the Transportation Finance Corporation without indexing or 
raising fuel teixes. However, the program level would drop below fiscal year 2009 
slightly for the following 3 years before it resumes positive growth in 2013. In our 
modeling, when the TFC concept was combined with indexing, the program con- 
tinues healthy growth from fiscal year 2010 on. As you can see, the AASHTO staff 
and our Financial Issues Work Team have developed a creative proposal that ap- 
pears feasible and has been well received. We commend it to you for your consider- 
ation. 

Potential Program Growth Summary 

The following charts illustrate potential sources of growth in highway and transit 
program funding. 
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Innovative Financing Options 

In addition to the menu of funding options, AASHTO wants to work with the Con- 
gress to enhance and strengthen current Innovative Financing tools. These changes 
include enacting legislation to extend the legislative authority in TEA-21 for State 
Infrastructure Banks to all States, assuring the continuance of the current innova- 
tive financing provisions and making improvements to the TIFIA program. Specifi- 
cally, regarding TIFIA we recommend that the current $100 million threshold be re- 
duced to $60 million which will serve to expand the universe of projects that can 
take advantage of this financing tool. In addition we urge the Congress to make 
clear the intent of the program is to be a minority investor and thus to demonstrate 
more flexibility in taking credit actions under TIFIA. This is not to suggest that care 
should not be taken in transactions involving taxpayer money but rather to meet 
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the program goals which are to round out financing of projects with Federal assist- 
ance. 

The Board of Directors will be making final decisions on AASHTO’s reauthoriza- 
tion financing recommendations in the late fall and I note that Chairman Baucus 
has included a number of items similar to those on the menu of options in legisla- 
tion he recently introduced. 


OTHER FINANCING ISSUES 


Guaranteed Spending 

One of the key features of TEA-21 is guaranteed spending. The assurance of sta- 
ble, predictable funding has made it much easier for States to plan and carry out 
programs. AASHTO has adopted as a top priority ensuring the continuation of fund- 
ing guarantees. Funding guarantees are essential to meeting our commitment to the 
traveling public, which pays the dedicated user fees for highways and transit pro- 
grams, that they are receiving the benefits of their fees. The return on this invest- 
ment in transportation programs is ensuring a competitive economy with hundreds 
of thousands of high-paying American jobs. 

RABA Calculations 

Another key feature of TEA-21 is the budgetary mechanism known as Revenue 
Aligned Budget Authority (RABA). This mechanism was designed to ensure that the 
receipts coming into the Highway Trust Fund Highway Account are fully utilized 
by the program. This mechanism added over $9 billion to the program thorough fis- 
cal year 2002. However, due to the downturn in the economy, the look-ahead provi- 
sion of RABA substantially overestimated fiscal year 2001 revenues; thus the RABA 
adjustment for fiscal year 2003 would have reduced the obligation levels for the 
highway program by $8.6 billion or 26 percent. AASHTO is pleased that the Con- 
gress is moving to restore this much needed investment funding. 

AASHTO believes that it is necessary to preserve a RABA mechanism. However, 
action is necessary to ensure a more stable and predictable outcome. Therefore, we 
offer an option that would eliminate the look-ahead provision of current law and re- 
place it with a provision that retains the look-back part of the calculation. This like- 
ly will make the program funding more stable but also will cause a buildup of rev- 
enue in the Highway account. Therefore to ensure full use of the revenue we also 
recommend including a provision that would reduce the cash balance in the High- 
way Account to a fixed minimum by raising the program level in the last year of 
the authorization bill to a level sufficient to reduce the balance. 

Long-term Financing 

Given the advent of more fuel efficient vehicles and the increasing use of alter- 
native fuels, income to the Highway Trust Fund may be significantly reduced. In 
order to prepare for future reauthorizations AASHTO recommends that Congress 
create a Blue Ribbon Commission to study financing options and report its findings 
prior to the next reauthorization cycle. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The Federal-aid highway and transit programs have a long history of strong part- 
nership with the States and have made major contributions to creating surface 
transportation systems that are among the best and safest in the world. However, 
by all measures surface transportation needs far outstrip investment resources. 

AASHTO recognizes the need for additional investment and has proposed pro- 
gram increases of 35 and 45 percent for highways and transit. This increased invest- 
ment is vital to the nation’s economy and assures the continuance of high paying 
jobs in the transportation sector. 

Recognizing the need to offer creative solutions for revenue generation, AASHTO 
is considering including a proposal for the creation of a Transportation Finance Cor- 
poration in its menu of funding options. This federally chartered non-profit corpora- 
tion would leverage funds for the program and take advantage of the private capital 
markets for bringing revenue into the program. In addition, the TFC would include 
a Capital Revolving Fund that could leverage as much as $30 billion in credit sup- 
port for a variety of transportation programs including, highways, transit, freight, 
and passenger rail and security infrastructure. This fund will likely serve as a cata- 
lyst for generating public/private partnerships and thus further expand investment 
in transportation programs. 

Guaranteed spending is a key feature of TEA-21. It provides predictable funding 
so that States can plan with a greater degree of certainty. It assures that dedicated 
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user fees are spent on the programs for which they were collected in a timely man- 
ner. One of AASHTO’s reauthorization goals is to preserve guaranteed spending. 

RABA has served to ensure that increased revenue is utilized for programs with- 
out having to wait until the next reauthorization cycle to increase program levels 
in highways. There needs to be adjustments to the RABA mechanism to make the 
results more predictable and AASHTO has offered a solution that could accomplish 
that end. 

In the long-term, consideration needs to be given to possible new sources of in- 
come and way to collect income to ensure that there is sufficient income to make 
the investments in transportation necessary to meet the nation’s needs in the fu- 
ture. 

We look forward to working with the Congress to enact legislation that will en- 
sure continuing maximum possible investment in our transportation system. 1 
Growth calculations: Highways baseline of $168.7 billion includes TEA-21 obligation 
limitation, exempt and RABA. Transit baseline includes guaranteed funding of 
$36.35 billion. 


Responses of John Horsley to Additional Questions from Senator Jeffords 

Question 1. A major piece of your testimony centers on the creation of a Transpor- 
tation Finance Corporation. Under your proposal, the TFC would issue tax credit 
bonds. We have heard testimony from GAO that these instruments are the most 
costly long-term to the Federal Government. Why does AASHTO consider this to be 
the most appropriate bonding mechanism for the Federal-aid program? 

Response. I think GAO’s testimony points out how difficult it is to compare these 
disparate financing tools on an “apples-to-apples” basis. 

On the one hand, it shows that financing transportation improvements by issuing 
debt — whether through TIFIA credit instruments, tax credit bonds or tax exempt 
bonds — entails a cost (interest expense) that could be avoided if sufficient grant 
funds were on hand in the first place. But the problem, of course, is that grant mon- 
eys often are not available up front. And obtaining the benefits of accelerating infra- 
structure investment through debt financing techniques, while perhaps not the least 
costly method, may in fact be the most cost effective approach taking into account 
the benefits as well as the costs. 

On the other hand, GAO’s testimony reveals the different ways in which certain 
financing tools are used and the different levels of Federal subsidy conferred by 
those techniques. GAO’s cost assumptions attempt to capture the various financial 
profiles of “typical” transportation projects that might benefit from the different fi- 
nancing tools. For example, under the normal Federal-aid grant reimbursement sce- 
nario, the Federal share is 80 percent. Compared to that traditional payas-you-go 
approach, the various debt financing techniques tend to leverage Federal resources 
and induce greater non-Federal investment. The average Federal share ranges from 
about 20 percent for projects funded with teix-exempt bonds to about 25 percent for 
TIFIA-funded projects to somewhere between 50 and 70 percent for projects funded 
with tax credit bonds (depending on several underlying assumptions), hi all cases, 
however, the relative Federal share is less than that of the base case of grant reim- 
bursements. 

The important point, I think, is that these different tools may be most cost-effec- 
tive for different types of projects that require different levels of Federal assistance. 
If critical infrastructure investments need to be made, and up-front grant funding 
is not available, then project sponsors simply must look at other financing options. 
And depending on a particular project’s costs, benefits and access to revenues, the 
use of one or more of the financing tools examined by GAO may prove cost effective. 

Mr. Chairman, we are looking for the art of the possible. When we tried to put 
together a vehicle that, as Pete Rahn was describing, could leverage revenues that 
are potentially available to achieve the overall funding targets we are seeking for 
fiscal years 2004-2009, we looked at several options. 

We looked at whether simply relying on tax-exempt municipal bonds issued at the 
State level would work, and concluded it would not — because so many States have 
obstacles, either statutory or constitutional, to the issuance of debt and the utiliza- 
tion of GARVEEs and some of the other financing techniques. So we figured that 
simply proposing what is currently allowed would not extend universal help to all 
50 States with regard to raising overall transportation funding levels. 

We looked at the possible utilization of tax-exempt bonds at the Federal level and 
figured that would compete directly with Treasury securities, so that was not a good 
vehicle. We then looked at the appeal of the teix credit bond concept. It was cur- 
rently pending in RIDE-21 (the Rail Infrastructure Development and Expansion Act 
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for the 21St Century) as a vehicle for funding high-speed rail, and has been used 
to help fund schools through the so-called QZAB (Qualified Zone Academy Bond) 
program. 

Our conclusion was that the TFC (Transportation Finance Corporation) was the 
most efficient, most viable method for boosting surface transportation funding. It 
would score well under the Federal budgetary scoring rules and, just in practical 
terms, would get us with current or likely revenues — or revenues enhanced with in- 
dexing — to the overall funding targets that the States feel are essential: more than 
$40 billion annually for highways and more than $10 billion annually for transit. 

Question 2. Does it make sense to issue bonds to support the mainline work of 
State DOTs, namely system preservation? Would it not be more appropriate to re- 
serve debt financing for capital improvements, and particularly for those projects 
with associated revenue streams? 

Response. Mr. Chairman, the Transportation Finance Corporation we are talking 
about we classify as program financing, which would be available to all States to 
use for those purposes. TFC proceeds, in our proposal, would be available for the 
same types of capital outlays eligible under title 23 and title 49 as are Federal-aid 
grants and GARVEE bonds today. Maintenance and system preservation would still 
be the responsibility of the States. 

We are looking for a near-term practical solution that gives you a measure you 
can pass with bipartisan support to boost funding for the next cycle to the levels 
we are after. 

When it comes to the issuance of municipal bonds at the State level, I think each 
State has to make a judgment about whether they should issue long-term debt for 
long-term purposes, such as schools, water and sewer plants, and hospitals. 

Almost every other area of public infrastructure is financed significantly through 
debt. We think that transportation has been slower than those other sectors to come 
to the table and use debt financing for long-term infrastructure. But we think the 
time has come. 

As you have heard from both of these panels, the market is there and the trans- 
portation agencies are there and are utilizing debt financing on an increasing basis. 
But the one differentiation I wanted to make was between program finance, which 
would generate grants from bond proceeds that flow out to all the States as cash 
over the 6-year reauthorization period — and then State DOTs could leverage it fur- 
ther by issuing GARVEEs or through other means — as opposed to project finance 
(bonds earmarked for a particular project), which States can do today and which we 
also support. 


Statement of Jeffrey Carey, Managing Director, Municipal Markets, 
Merrill Lynch & Co. 

mainstreaming innovative finance: a capital markets perspective 

Chairmen, Ranking Members, members of the committees, ladies and gentlemen, 
I am Jeff Carey, a Managing Director in Municipal Markets at Merrill Lynch. As 
a 24-year veteran in public, transportation, and infrastructure finance, I have had 
the privilege to work with U.S. Department of Transportation and Federal Highway 
Administration officials, as well as our clients. State transportation officials and 
other project sponsors, during the last decade on the development and implementa- 
tion of “Innovative Finance” mechanisms for Federal-aid transportation programs. 
Thank you for inviting me to provide a wrap-up commentary from a Capital Mar- 
kets perspective at today’s Joint Hearing. 

You have heard testimony this morning from two very experienced panels of U.S. 
DOT and State transportation officials, a city councilwoman, the GAO, and Pro- 
fessor Seltzer on the very significant accomplishments of the DOT Innovative Fi- 
nance Initiatives. Public finance industry professionals are pleased to have played 
a role in creating the strong market reception for the new transportation funding 
tools and expanded flexibility for public/private partnerships. We commend these 
panel participants, and the leadership from DOT and FHwA, other State transpor- 
tation officials, and private sponsors for the dramatic evolution from the Eisen- 
hower-era. Federal-aid funding to the wide array of financing instruments and pro- 
grams introduced and utilized over the last 8 years. 

To briefly reflect on the prior testimony involving program and project finance and 
case studies, ISTEA, post-ISTEA initiatives and TEA-21 implementation have pro- 
duced the following market-related accomplishments: 1) dramatically increasing 
bondholder investment in transportation projects and State programs; 2) new and/ 
or specially dedicated revenue streams, particularly for the purpose of retiring debt 
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obligations; 3) broad market acceptance of the use of Federal-aid funding for debt 
instrument financing; 4) more coordination with other funding partners beyond 
States, and; 5) lower financing costs and increased project feasibility through Fed- 
eral credit enhancement. 

1. Addressing characteristics sought by the Capital Markets and private sector 
project sponsors provides efficient market access and innovative transportation fi- 
nance opportunities. What do market intermediaries underwriters, rating agencies, 
bond issuers, project sponsors and institutional and individual investors want? 

Characteristics 

• Sound, understandable credits 

• Evidence of government support 

• Strong debt service payment coverage 

• Predictability and Federal program consistency with evolution of new instru- 
ments 

• Market rate investment returns for bonds, development costs, and equity 

• Reasonable and reliable timing of issuer’s revenue/grant receipts 

• Acronyms that capture the Federal programs’ spirit and promote investor fa- 
miliarity 

• Diversified range of investment opportunities 

• Volume, market profile, and liquidity 

For example, the track record and predictability of the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram since the Eisenhower-era has enabled Grant Anticipation Revenue Vehicles 
(GARVEE) bonds to be structured without the double-barrel credit of other State 
credit backstops, as first used in New Mexico. 

It was the strong issuance history of municipal hond banks in States such as 
Vermont, as well as the successful use of State wastewater and clean water revolv- 
ing funds, that served as the model for the development of State Infrastructure 
Banks (SIBs) in the mid-1990’s. 

And it was the broad market acceptance of municipal bond insurance and bank 
letters of credit that provided a model for the development of TIFIA credit assist- 
ance and pre-TIFIA successes such as the Alameda Corridor multi-modal project. 

As David Seltzer commented in the first panel, are the Federal policy incentives 
in Innovative Finance initiatives suitable to attract and expand capital markets in- 
vestment? And are the programmatic tools and requirements balanced to provide 
the characteristics sought by debt investors and private sponsors, as well as public 
entities? 

2. How various Innovative Financing components have been used by public agen- 
cies and, in some cases, private sponsors, and received by the markets provides a 
roadmap for surface transportation reauthorization. 

When State Infrastructure Banks (SIBs) were created as part of the NHS Act in 
1995, the pilot program for 10 State transportation revolving funds became very 
popular in 1996, in part, because of supplemental Federal funding for “seed” capital- 
ization matched with non-Federal funds. As highlighted in FHwA’s State Infra- 
structure Bank Review from earlier this year, 32 States have active SIBs and have 
made different levels of highway and transit project assistance primarily through 
loans, despite widespread under-capitalization and the curtailment of the program 
in TEA-21. Limited capitalization has resulted from the inability to use Federal-aid 
funds, outside of four States, and the application of Federal requirements to all 
moneys deposited in the SIB, regardless of whether the source was State or private 
contributions, or repaid loans. In addition, only two States have leveraged their SIB 
programs through the issuance of bonds. 

As a flexible. State-directed tool, SIBs have greater potential to provide loans and 
credit enhancement that can be realized through further modification as part of Re- 
authorization: 

• Extend the program to included all States; 

• Expand capitalization to meet demands with supplemental Federal appropria- 
tions and by permitting the use of future Federal-aid funds to capitalize SIBs; 

• Rollback the imposition of Federal requirements on SIB-funded projects, or, at 
least, exempt “recycled” loan repayments and State contributions, as permitted 
under the 1995 NHS Act Pilot Program; 

• Encourage States to expand capitalization by leveraging their SIB program 
through the issuance of bonds; and 

• Remove “pilot” moniker from the SIB Pilot Program to send strong signal of 
on-going Federal support. 

Reauthorization should provide incentives for public/private, market-based part- 
nerships that finance, develop, operate, and maintain highways, mass transit facili- 
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ties, high-speed rail and freight rail, and inter-modal facilities. This could be accom- 
plished by permitting the targeted use of $15-20 billion of a new class of private 
activity bonds, and/or by modifying certain restrictions in the Internal Revenue 
Code on tax-exempt bond financing of transportation modes. We commend the mem- 
bers of the Senate and the Finance Committee for your prior consideration of the 
Highway Innovation and Cost Savings Act (HICSA, 1999), the Highway Infrastruc- 
ture Privatization Act (HIPA, 1997), and, most recently, the Multi-Modal Transpor- 
tation Financing Act (Multitrans). 

My office is across West Street from the World Trade Center site. As workers in 
downtown Manhattan, we greatly appreciated your passage of Federal legislation 
creating a “Liberty Zone” for the redevelopment of lower Manhattan and for the cre- 
ation of a new type of tax-exempt private activity bonds. Liberty Bonds, for the re- 
building and economic revitalization of New York City. 

Existing tax law discourages private investment in transportation projects, pro- 
hibiting lower cost teix-exempt financing for projects involving private equity invest- 
ment and incentive-based, private sector operating contracts. Transportation infra- 
structure financing deserves a bond mechanism similar to Liberty Bonds under Re- 
authorization to attract more private investment, as well as increase the use of new 
construction techniques, cost controls, performance guarantees and technologies. A 
new class of private activity bonds for qualified highway infrastructure, mass com- 
muting vehicles, and other transportation projects would expand the application of 
the tax-exempt financing and lower the cost of capital, making public-private part- 
nerships more attractive to public sector sponsors than conventional approaches. 

3. Past “Innovative Finance” should become mainstream transportation finance 
under TEA-21 reauthorization and the Federal Government should provide new fi- 
nancing tools and initiatives, at least on a pilot basis. From a financial markets per- 
spective, Congress should use this opportunity to make refinements to more clearly 
articulate transportation financial assistance goals and send a consistent message 
as to how the Federal Government is going to act toward investors, project sponsors 
and all program participants. 

• TEA-2 1’s funding guarantees and firewalls that permit the flexible use of 
GARVEE Bonds beyond multiple reauthorization periods should be maintained, and 
radical swings in budgetary funding from RABA (Revenue Aligned Budgetary Au- 
thority) should be avoided. Similarly, transit funding guarantees should also be pre- 
served. 

• Examine the creation of a government corporation, perhaps in a form discussed 
by AASHTO, to provide a focus on transportation infrastructure finance, possibly 
administer a portion of DOT’s financing programs, and provide a basis for new fi- 
nancing tools, such as tax credit bonds. Federal Government corporations have 
helped the capital markets create strong and liquid markets to fulfill other policy 
and programmatic objectives. 

The creation and implementation of U.S. DOT Innovative Financing Initiatives 
over the last 8 years has prompted an even more vigorous debate about transpor- 
tation financing issues, challenges, and future innovation with the coming year’s 
surface transportation reauthorization. This ongoing debate, coupled with past and 
current Program successes, will encourage a further willingness to look beyond Fed- 
eral-aid grant reimbursement, introduce additional players in transportation finance 
and enlarge the spectrum of instruments and programs to attract additional private 
and capital markets investment. The success of Innovative Finance places a higher 
level of responsibility on the Federal reauthorization process to maintain the charac- 
teristics attracting strong capital markets participation. Municipal Markets partici- 
pants will continue to work with Congress, DOT, States, local governments, and pri- 
vate sector sponsors to maximize leverage and investment levels in transportation 
infrastructure over the coming authorization period and beyond. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to participate in today’s Joint Hearing with 
such knowledgeable witnesses. Thank you, again, for the opportunity to testify. I 
look forward to responding to any questions you may have. 


Responses of Jeffrey Carey to Additional Questions from Senator Baucus 

Question 1. The Capital Markets would positively view and receive a Tax Credit 
bond proposal where the proceeds of the bonds are deposited directly into the Trust 
Fund. First, raising and depositing additional funds to the Trust Fund will supple- 
ment and diversify the sources of Trust funding, adding to the proposed sources 
from the MEGA-TRUST Act, and further address characteristics sought by the cap- 
ital markets, as noted in my testimony. This additional, predictable funding will fur- 
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ther strength GARVEE credits and other Federal aid highway derived project fi- 
nancing. 

Response. In your question, you correctly acknowledge that QZABs, as the only 
existing tax credit bonds, provide little guidance for the market’s receptivity due to 
relatively small issuance volume, disparate issuers, and credit considerations. The 
proposed year sale of $3 billion, Qualified Highway Bonds by Treasury under the 
MEGA-INNOVATE Act responds to some tax credit bond marketability concerns by 
providing larger issuance volume over the Reauthorization period by a centralized 
issuer. Market participants continue to believe that the centralized issuance of tax 
credit bonds where the tax credit can be decoupled, or stripped, from the principal 
repayment stream could attract major buyer interest, as well as active trading by 
securities dealers. Decoupling would broaden the market for the bonds since tax 
credit bonds are hybrids, with a tax-advantaged non-cash piece (the credits) and a 
cash-on-cash piece (the principal), attracting different types of investors. This fol- 
lows the Senate Finance Committee Chairman’s goal to attract new and different 
taxable bond and tax credit investors to supplement the current, dominant buyers 
of tax-exempt transportation bonding. 

Question 2. The advantages and disadvantages of using some of the proposed Tax 
Credit bond proceeds to go into a sinking fund to repayment bond principal closely 
relate to using a centralized issuer, either Treasury or dedicated national transpor- 
tation issuer. 

Response. 

Advantages of a Sinking Fund: 

• Should result in very low risk of default of principal, if sinking fund invest- 
ments are limited to highly rated instruments; 

• Homogenizes the creditworthiness of different series of bonds, enhancing mar- 
ketability/liquidity (no local issuer variances); and 

• Overcomes disparities among States in terms of their legal ability to incur debt 
or their political willingness to do so. 

Disadvantages of a Sinking Fund: 

• Somewhat inefficient from a teix viewpoint, in that 30 percent (plus or minus) 
of the tax expenditures are for bonds that are funding the retirement of principal 
rather than funding new transportation projects. 

• At some point, it may be difficult to find attractively priced, highly rated, long- 
term defeasance investments in sufficient volume. 


Responses of Jeffrey Carey to Additional Questions from Senator Jeffords 

Question 1. As many in the Senate will recall. Private Activity Bond (PABs) rules 
were historically an outgrowth of the perceived overuse of industrial development 
bonds, where purely corporate investments were nominally financed through a State 
or local industrial development authority to gain teix exemption without adequately 
serving governmentally perceived, economic development or service objectives. As a 
result of successive Federal tax acts and IRS regulations, we now have a patchwork 
of inconsistent tax rules — i.e., seaports and airports can issue PABs not subject to 
volume cap; transit systems can finance infrastructure with PABs, but subject to 
volume cap. Neither transit rolling stock nor highways can be financed with teix- 
exempt bonds at all if there is what is termed “private use” and a so-called “private 
security interest.” Within TEA-21 Reauthorization, the Senate should consider pro- 
viding a new concept centered on whether the transportation project is of “public 
benefit.” If a highway (or transit line) is publicly available to any user, what dif- 
ference should it make if there is incidental private management of the asset? The 
State or local political subdivision would already have determined that the public 
(and tcixpayers) would benefit from private sector participation 

Response. Private participation is not just applicable to the development of toll 
roads. Even greater potential application is outsourcing the asset maintenance of ex- 
pressways and freeways to private firms which agree to maintain roads to publicly 
required standards, in compliance with GASB 34. Current IRS “Qualified Manage- 
ment Contract” provisions do not permit incentive, performance-based compensa- 
tion. Allowing the financial interests of the private sector developer/manager (in 
combination with private equity) to be aligned with the tax-exempt bond investors 
(i.e., maximize net revenues) should facilitate the financing for additional transpor- 
tation projects. Tolls and private sponsor or participant returns can be regulated 
using a rate covenant (governmental utility model) or regulated return on capital 
(investor-owned utility model) mechanics. The Multimodal Transportation Financing 
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Act (“MultiTRANs”, S. 870) would achieve most of the aforementioned, desired tax 
law or regulatory reforms. 

Question 2. One of the outcomes of reauthorization should be the ability to allow 
for more meaningful investment by the private sector into transportation. There 
seems to be barriers for participation for numerous large investment sectors. One 
example is pension plans or retirement investment sector. Current transportation 
bonding techniques do not provide the income this sector is seeking since we pri- 
marily use tcix-exempt mechanisms. Can you provide more insights on how we can 
“decouple” the bonding process to make it more attractive to these types of inves- 
tors? Are there examples where such activity is occurring? Are there changes that 
need to be made to statue to assist this type of activity? 

Response. As your question correctly recognizes, pension funds represent one of 
the largest sources of capital in the economy — for the 1,000 largest plans in the 
U.S., the total assets are $3.6 trillion in defined benefit plans and $1.2 trillion in 
defined contribution plans (2001). Pension funds are invested in multiple asset 
classes (including overseas infrastructure) with the exception of domestic infrastruc- 
ture. Yet, as tax-exempt entities they have no demand for lower returns on teix-ex- 
empt securities. An objective going back to the 1993 Infrastructure Investment Com- 
mission — develop an investment product that is cost-effective to the transportation 
project sponsor (overwhelmingly, a public sector entity eligible to issue tax-exempt 
bonds), while at the same time providing competitive, pre-teix returns to the pension 
funds. One possibility, highlighted above, is decoupled tax credit bonds. The tax 
credits could be sold to teixable investors, leaving a zero coupon, taxable bond with 
a sufficient credit rating to be marketed to pension funds — providing a secure long- 
term asset to offset long-term liabilities (retirement benefits). It is important to note 
that decoupling routinely occurs with other market instruments, including U.S. 
Treasury bonds (since 1985) and the mortgage-backed securities market. 


[From The Bond Buyer, Wednesday, June 12, 2002, Vol. 340] 

Senate Panel Leaders Lobby DOT To Use Innovation in Its Funding 
(By Humberto Sanchez) 

WASHINGTON — Leaders of the Senate Finance and Environment and Public 
Works committees urged the Department of Transportation yesterday to investigate 
new ways to leverage Federal funds to finance the construction of needed infrastruc- 
ture, including using a centralized entity to fund loans and issue taxable tax-credit 
bonds. 

In a letter sent to Transportation Secretary Norman Y. Mineta, Sens. James M. 
Jeffords, I-Vt., chairman of the public works panel. Max Baucus, D-Mont., chairman 
of the finance committee, and 11 other senators said they want the DOT to look 
closer at “ways to leverage limited Federal resources through so-called ’innovative 
finance’ techniques.” 

The senators also said they believe that additional research into the matter 
“would benefit the administration and the Congress as we develop” reauthorization 
proposals for the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century, which expires 
Sept. 30, 2003. 

The senators — including public works ranking member Robert C. Smith, R-N.H., 
and finance ranking member Charles E. Grassley, R-Iowa — said they are interested 
in exploring the possibility of “using a centralized entity to fund loans and provide 
credit enhancement, and the use of tax credit bonds as a financing vehicle for trans- 
portation infrastructure,” according to the letter. 

The letter comes as the American Association of State Highway and Transpor- 
tation Officials is floating a similar proposal in which a federally chartered corpora- 
tion would be authorized to sell teixable tax-credit bonds in order to provide funds 
to States for construction of roads, mass transit, and rail. 

Under the AASHTO plan, the transportation finance corporation would use new 
or increased Federal funds to back a $60 billion tax-credit bond issue that, over 6 
years, would increase funding for highways by $34 billion, $8.5 billion for transit, 
and $5 billion for other needs, including rail. 

The senators wrote that “a detailed examination of some of these fairly complex 
financial tools and vehicles is warranted.” They also said that they look forward to 
“close coordination regarding the continuation of’ State infrastructure banks — which 
provide low-interest loans to local governments to build transportation infrastruc- 
ture — and the TIFIA program, which provides direct loans, loan guarantees, and 
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lines of credit for up to 33 percent of the construction cost of transportation projects 
costing at least $100 million. 

A joint public works and finance committee hearing on innovative finance is being 
planned for late September. 


[From the Bond Buyer, Thursday, August 1, 2002, Vol. 341, No. 31440] 
Senate Panel Tells TIFIA Program to Make Do With 2002 Leftovers 
(By Humberto Sanchez) 

Because the TIFIA program has only awarded funds to 11 transportation projects 
since it was launched in 1998, the Senate Appropriations Committee has decided 
not to provide any more funds to the slow-starting financing program in fiscal 2003. 

Under the $64.6 billion fiscal 2003 transportation funding bill that was approved 
by the committee last week, the $130 million that was authorized under the Trans- 
portation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act to provide credit assistance to 
large transportation projects would be shifted to three other programs in the fiscal 
year that starts Oct. 1. Those are the transportation and community and system 
preservation pilot program, the national corridor planning and development pro- 
gram, and the coordinated border infrastructure and safety program. 

The proposed diversion of funds means that any transportation projects selected 
for TIFIA loans, loan guarantees, or lines of credit in fiscal 2003 would have to 
make do with the $96.million that program administrators estimate is left over from 
the $120 million authorized in the current fiscal year. 

So far, in fiscal 2002 — which ends Sept. 30 — the Department of Transportation 
has designated just one project for TIFIA assistance — a subsidy to back a $450 mil- 
lion loan for a $3.3 billion plan to fortify and rebuild parts of. the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge that was severely damaged by an earthquake 12 years ago. Al- 
though the Texas Turnpike Authority closed on a $916.76 million TIFIA loan Mon- 
day, that aid was actually approved in 2001. 

“We think well have enough to finance any projects that we anticipate,” said Max 
Inman, acting head of the DOT office that oversees the TIFIA program. “Hopefully 
it won’t have an impact. But you never know what might happen later in the year. 
Currently, we are not seeing an3dhing that would be beyond the anticipated need.”. 

Documents accompanying the transportation appropriations bill — which was ap- 
proved last Thursday and is currently awaiting consideration by the full Senate — 
explain that the committee diverted the funds because it believes that demand for 
credit assistance has not kept pace with the amount of subsidy available under the 
program. Meanwhile, the House Appropriations Committee has not started work on 
its bill and has not decided whether to follow the Senate panel and transfer TIFIA 
funds to other projects. 

While TIFIA program administrators agree that the program has more funds than 
it will likely use, they contend that the program could assist more projects after 
project sponsors and TIFIA administrators get used to the subtleties of the program. 

Despite the diversion of funds, the program has strong support. “The committee 
believes that TIFIA is an important part of the Federal Government’s overall infra- 
structure investment effort — one that is likely to grow in importance and size in the 
future,” the Senate Appropriations Committee said in the report accompanying the 
2003 transportation bill. 

Last month Transportation Secretary Norman Y. Mineta lauded the program and 
noted that it will be included in the Bush Administration’s plan to reauthorize the 
Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century, or TEA-21, which expires on Sept. 
31, 2003. Mineta will unveil the proposal in the fiscal 2004 budget, which is due 
to be sent to Congress in February. 

The Senate Environmental and Public Works Committee and the Finance Com- 
mittee plan to hold a hearing in September on innovative finance where ways of 
making the program more efficient will be explored. 

To date, the DOT has selected 11 projects in eight States, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Puerto Rico to receive TIFIA assistance. At a budgetary cost of slightly 
more than $200 million to the Federal Government, the projects have provided $3.7 
billion in credit assistance that has backed transportation investments worth more 
than $15 billion. The program provides direct loans, loan guarantees, and lines of 
credit — in lieu of traditional grants — and can cover up to 33 percent of the cost of 
major surface transportation projects that cost at least $100 million. 
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[From The Bond Buyer, Tuesday, September 3, 2002, Vol. 341, No. 31462] 

Road Revolution Coming? 

(By Humberto Sanchez) 

WASHINGTON — First of a two-part series. 

FANNIE MAE AND FREDDIE MAC REVOLUTIONIZED THE MORTGAGE BUSINESS. 

Now a plan being floated by the American Association of State Highway and 
Transportation Officials wants to copy that success by establishing the Transpor- 
tation Finance Corporation, a centralized, federally chartered entity that would 
issue taxable teix-credit bonds to finance transportation infrastructure projects. 

Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac are publicly held corporations that were established 
by the Federal Government to increase the availability of home mortgages by estab- 
lishing a liquid, well-functioning home loan secondary market. The corporations, 
known as government-sponsored enterprises, or GSES, purchase mortgages from 
banks and financial firms and package them into securities that are sold to inves- 
tors. The banks’ financial firms use the money from the sale of the home loans to 
make more loans. 

But the TFC, whose name some believe will be shortened by lobb 3 dsts and con- 
gressional staffers to Trannie Mae or Trans Mac, would be designed to increase Fed- 
eral investment in transportation infrastructure by establishing an active market 
for tax-credit bonds. 

The plan, calls for Congress to charter the TFC as a new, private, nonprofit orga- 
nization that would be authorized to sell about $60 billion in tax-credit bonds over 
6 years. The bond proceeds would be given as grants to States primarily to help fi- 
nance highway and transit projects, and the Treasury would provide a tax credit 
to investors in lieu of interest payments. 

AASHTO — the lobbying group representing State departments of transportation — 
is currently shopping the proposal around to Congress, investment bankers, and rat- 
ing agencies to assess its viability. Depending upon the level of interest in the plan, 
the association will vote later this fall on whether to adopt the proposal as part of 
its lobbying campaign to reauthorize the 1998 Transportation Equity Act for the 
21st Century, which expires Sept. 30, 2003. 

But while AASHTO maintains that preliminary responses to the proposal have 
been positive, the success of the plan rests on its ability to balance Congress’ cost 
concerns with the transportation finance interests of States and the interest of in- 
vestors. 


HOW THE TFC WOULD WORK 

Under AASHTO’s plan, the TFC would issue the $60 billion in tax-credit bonds 
over 6 years, starting the year TEA-21 is reauthorized and extending through the 
transportation act’s proposed 6-year life span. 

“The bonds would have a 20-to 25-year life,” said Jack Basso, AASHTO’s director 
of management and business development. “We would cycle them out so that we 
have a 25-year level of activity because of the way the bonds are issued over time.” 

Of the $60 billion in bond proceeds, about $17 billion would be set aside in a sink- 
ing fund that would be used to pay liack the principal. The sinking fund would in- 
vest in Treasuries or other similarly safe instruments that, over time, should 3 deld 
enough to pay back the principal. 

“We are assuming that we will get about a 6 percent return on our investment, 
and our market research says that that is perfectly reasonable,” Basso said. “At the 
end of that 25-year cycle, that $17 billion will have grown sufficient to pay off the 
principal of the bonds — the $60 billion.” 

The plan also calls for repaying the Federal Government for the income tax cred- 
its — which go to bondholders in lieu of debt service payments — through one or more 
strategies that are currently being explored by the association. 

States would be required to provide a 20 percent match to receive their share of 
the bond proceeds, which would be distributed to States through apportionment for- 
mulas similar to the ones currently used to redistribute gas tax receipts collected 
into the highway trust fund. States would not be liable for repayment of the bonds 
because a portion about 30 percent of the bond proceeds would be invested in a sink- 
ing fund that would raise the money to pay back the bond principal, and the tax 
credits would be paid by the Treasury. 

However, the plan calls for the tax credits — which AASHTO estimates will cost 
the Federal Government roughly $19 billion — to be repaid by one or more methods 
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from a list of possible strategies. The list includes drawing down reserves in the 
highway trust fund, collecting the interest on fund reserves, a gas teix increase, or 
indexing the gas teix. 

Other possibilities AASHTO is exploring to generate funds to pay for the tax cred- 
its include capturing the 2.5 cents for each gallon of ethanol sold that now goes into 
the general fund rather than the highway trust fund, and the 5.3 cents per gallon 
subsidy that encourages the use of ethanol and ethanol blended fuels, such as gas- 
ohol. 

The highway trust fund — a pool of money created by gasoline and highway user 
taxes and tapped to finance the nation’s highway and transit projects — is the pri- 
mary funding source for highway and transit construction. Transportation infra- 
structure advocates are concerned that increased use of ethanol would deplete the 
trust fund. 

Ethanol is currently taxed at 13.1 cents per gallon — 5.3 cents a gallon less than 
gasoline. However, 2.5 cents of the 13.1 cents goes into the Treasury’s general fund, 
rather than the highway trust fund. AASHTO believes that the trust fund could 
gain an additional $3 billion to $4 billion over 6 years by capturing that 2.5 cents. 

AASHTO would also like to have an amount equal to the 5.3 cents per gallon eth- 
anol subsidy paid into the trust fund, a move the group estimates would add $6 bil- 
lion to $7 billion to the trust fund over 6 years. 

Diverting the 2.5 cents per gallon in ethanol teixes into the trust fund has a good 
chance of becoming law, the group believes, because it has support in the House and 
Senate and is included in the energy bill that is currently being negotiated by the 
two chambers. If the energy bill fails to become law, which many observers expect. 
Sen. Meix Baucus, D-Mont., who heads the Senate Finance Committee, is expected 
to push legislation he introduced in June to get both the 2.5 cents and the equiva- 
lent of the 5.3 cents in reduced teixes per gallon of ethanol paid into the trust fund. 

in addition to the ethanol-related funds, the group anticipates that the highway 
trust fund will grow by an additional $17 billion over 6 years due to an estimated 
3 percent increase in travel. 

“There is this menu of several possible options,” said Bryan Grote, a principal 
with Mercator Advisors, which is working on the plan with the group. “AASHTO 
is not advocating any particular option at the moment, they are just saying that 
from one or more of those menu items, you could possibly raise additional revenues 
that would off set the budget costs of the teix credits of this proposal.” 

POLITICS 

The inclusion of a device to repay the $19 billion in tax credits gives the measure 
a significant advantage in gaining approval from Congress, the plan’s proponents 
believe. 

“In order for this to have any kind of realistic consideration, they have to propose 
some budgetary offset to the cost of those tax credits,” said Grote, a former official 
with the Department of Transportation. 

There are currently two tax-credit bond measures pending in Congress, and 
AASHTO believes that the TEC proposal has an advantage over both. The pending 
measures include a bill in the House that would authorize States to issue $12 billion 
in taxable tax-credit bonds and $12 billion in tax-exempt bonds over 10 years for 
high-speed rail projects and legislation in the Senate that would authorize Amtrak 
to issue $12 billion in teix-credit bonds over 10 years for high-speed rail projects. 

“What makes this proposal unique, as opposed to other proposals of this nature, 
like the high-speed rail bill or the Amtrak bill, is that we propose a way to raise 
revenue to pay the tax-credit costs,” said AASHTO’s Basso. “Our strategies will 
allow us to raise the money and reimburse the Treasury for the cost of those tax 
credits. That’s a very significant and distinguishing feature in this matter,” he said. 

Despite any advantages the plan may have. Members of Congress still need to be 
convinced. 

One objection Congress may have to the plan, according to a staffer, is that the 
proposal would, in effect, take the funds out of Congress’ control and put it in the 
hands of the board that would run the TEC. 

However, AASHTO maintains that the TEC board would just administer the oper- 
ation of the entity and the issuing of the bonds. The bond proceeds would be distrib- 
uted to the States according to a congressionally approved formula. 

“The board’s purpose would be to administer the bonds; do the fiduciary work 
that’s necessary from an investor’s standpoint,” Basso said. “But principally the de- 
cisions on money would work exactly as they do now because the bulk of the high- 
way and transit funding, almost all of it, would go out under congressionally man- 
dated formulas. The program, from the State’s perspective, would look and feel and 
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work pretty much as it does today; the difference is where the money’s coming 
from,” he said. 

The principal committees that would need convincing are the two tax-writing com- 
mittees — the Senate Finance Committee and the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

The transportation authorizing committees — the House Transportation and Infra- 
structure Committee and the Senate Environment and Public Works Committee — 
would also have jurisdiction. The Senate Banking Committee, in addition, would 
have a say in the legislation because it oversees the nation’s transit program. 

While it”s early in the process of selling the plan to Congress, AASHTO officials 
maintain the reception to it so far has been favorable. 

“It’s important that we work with the Congress to help find some way to increase 
transportation funding,” said Pennsylvania Transportation Secretary Bradley L. 
Mallory, who is also AASHTO’s president. And “the political reception to the plan 
has been good.” 

But that does not surprise AASHTO officials, since some of the chairmen of these 
committees are very amenable to innovative finance ideas for transportation 
projects. 

For example. Sens. James M. Jeffords, I-Vt., chairman of the public works panel, 
and Baucus plan to hold a joint Environment and Public Works and Finance com- 
mittee hearing on innovative finance as soon as this month. 

The two, along with 11 other senators, sent a letter on June 11 to Transportation 
Secretary Norman Y. Mineta, asking him to investigate new ways to leverage Fed- 
eral funds to finance the construction of needed infrastructure, including using a 
centralized entity to fund loans and issue taxable tax-credit bonds. 

The senators — including Robert C. Smith, R-N.H., and Charles E. Grassley, R- 
lowa, the top Republicans on the public works and finance committees — said they 
are interested in exploring the possibility of “using a centralized entity to fund loans 
and provide credit enhancement, and the use of teix credit bonds as a financing vehi- 
cle for transportation infrastructure,” according to the letter. 

In the House, Rep. Thomas E. Petri, R-Wis., chairman of the Transportation and 
Infrastructure Committee’s highways and transit subcommittee, has shown interest 
in the plan, noting at a hearing in May that AASHTO had “stepped up to bat.” 

Officials in the Bush Administration are also exploring the plan, but have not en- 
dorsed it. 

At a hearing in May, Federal Highway Administration chief Mary E. Peters told 
a congressional panel that she had met with AASHTO representatives and is re- 
viewing their initiatives. 

“We are actively working at a number of the options but have not yet taken an 
administration position on any,” Peters said. 

states’ needs 

States have long argued that increasing traffic congestion around the Nation has 
resulted in a pressing need to build additional roads and highways, as well as to 
maintain and improve aging ones. According to the DOT, an annual investment of 
$56.6 billion is needed over the next 20 years just to maintain the physical condition 
of existing highways and bridges. 

To meet these needs, AASHTO wants to increase funding each year to $41.4 bil- 
lion for highways and to $10 billion for transit by the end of the 6-year life span 
of the successor to TEA-21. By comparison, the Federal Government in fiscal 2002 
provided $31.8 billion for highway programs and $6.8 billion for transit. 

The TFC, the proceeds of which would work in conjunction with the highway trust 
fund, would play a crucial role in achieving those funding levels and would increase 
funding by $34 billion over 6 years for highways and $8.5 billion for transit, 
AASHTO officials maintain. The plan also would provide $5 billion for a capital re- 
volving fund that would help finance other needs, such as freight rail, intermodal 
projects, passenger rail, and transportation security infrastructure. The $5 billion 
could be generated, over 6-years, from the menu of revenue-generating options, but 
the association has not specified where the funds would come from. The revolving 
fund would provide direct loans, lines of credit, and loan guarantees. 

“The dollars that we have in the system just don’t come anywhere near meeting 
the needs at the State, city, and county level,” said John Horsley, AASHTO execu- 
tive director. “When we look at what is needed out there and where we stand in 
the current program, it is clear that we need to substantially grow the program.” 

Previously, it was a gas tax increase that provided additional funding for road 
construction. During the administrations of Presidents George Bush and Bill Clin- 
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ton, highway trust fund revenues — which are made up of gas-tax receipts — were 
doubled. 

But, “this time we are not seeing a willingness, or an openness, or an appetite, 
in Congress or the administration to enact a substantial fuel-tax increase,” Horsley 
said. 

The TFC would allow all States to benefit from debt leveraging and innovative 
finance and meet the funding goals, AASHTO contends. 

Horsley noted that bonding and innovative finance “have enabled many States to 
do substantially more than they could with just current cash-flows or current Fed- 
eral allocations,” and he cited the issuance of Garvees, the use of State infrastruc- 
ture banks, and the Transportation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act in 
particular. 

Grant anticipation revenue vehicles, or Garvees, are backed by annual Federal 
transportation grants, while State infrastructure banks provide low-interest loans to 
local governments to build transportation infrastructure. The TIFIA program pro- 
vides direct loans, loan guarantees, and lines of credit for up to 33 percent of the 
construction cost of transportation projects costing at least $100 million. 

“But we’ve also seen some States that are restricted by constitution, restricted by 
statute, or simply haven’t, as a matter of practice, gone to debt financing to extend 
what they could do,” Horsley said. 

In addition, the primary funding mechanism for highway and transit financing, 
the highway trust fund, is under fire because gas tax receipts have been down and 
subsidies for alternative fuels have reduced the fund. 

Under TEA-21, receipts going into the highway trust fund were tied to Federal 
highway and transit funding levels so that the funds could only be used to finance 
highway and transit projects. 

As a result, TEA-21 provided specified funding amounts for highway and transit 
programs for fiscal 1999 through 2003 and included a provision that the funding 
levels would be recalculated annually to reflect actual and projected increases and 
decreases in tax receipts over the 6-year life of the law. 

States were initially pleased with this arrangement, and the adjustment, referred 
to as the revenue aligned budget authority, has added over $9 billion to the nation’s 
highway programs, due primarily to the booming economy of the late 1990’s. 

But as the economy stalled and estimates of gas-teix receipts turned out to be too 
optimistic, funding for highways in fiscal 2003 under TEA-21 was set at $23.3 bil- 
lion — $8.5 billion below the fiscal 2002 funding amount. The cut was included in the 
president’s fiscal 2003 budget, which sought $23.3 billion for highway programs. 

But highways will get at least $27.7 billion in 2003 after $4.4 billion was included 
in the emergency supplemental spending measure approved this summer. In addi- 
tion, the Senate Appropriations Committee recently approved a $64.6 billion trans- 
portation-spending package for fiscal 2003, which included $31.8 billion for highway 
construction. Most observers believe that fiscal 2003 highway finding will fall some- 
where in this range. 

State departments of transportation are anxiously watching to see how much 
highway funding they’ll get, because a cut from the $31.8 billion could adversely af- 
fect the ability of States to use bonds to finance transportation projects. 

“I think what we are doing with the TEC proposal is expanding substantially on 
the concept of innovative finance,” Basso said. 

While programs such as TIEIA and State infrastructure banks boosted the num- 
ber of transportation projects, AASHTO maintains that they are niche programs and 
don’t help finance the most projects in the most States. 

Under TIFIA, a project has to cost at least $100 million, a threshold that 
AASHTO contends is too high to help many States. Also, due to the manner in 
which TIFIA was authorized. State infrastructure banks finance projects in only a 
limited number of States. Thirty-nine States are authorized to operate State infra- 
structure banks, but under TEA-21, only four States — California, Florida, Missouri, 
and Rhode island — are permitted to augment their funds with new Federal trans- 
portation grants. As a result, most State programs have failed to take off to the ex- 
tent many observers had expected.The TFC proposal, AASHTO maintains, is a 
broader form of innovative finance and will help more States and finance more 
projects. 

“They work for certain types of projects, but they aren’t universal,” Basso said. 
“What we are proposing here is a very centralized, universal attempt to raise 
money.” 

Next: How a market for teix credit transportation bonds can be created. 
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[From Transportation Watch, Thursday, September 26, 2002] 

FOE UPCOMING REAUTHORIZATION OF TEA-21 SENATORS EYE EXPANDING INNOVATIVE 

FINANCE 

Senators interested in alternative financing methods for highway and transit 
projects learned Sept. 25 that while existing programs have accelerated project con- 
struction, limitations cause States to continue to look for traditional pay-as-you-go 
financing. 

As Congress prepares for the 2003 reauthorization of the Transportation Equity 
Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21), lawmakers are looking for ways to boost reve- 
nues to the Highway Trust Fund and to develop project financing mechanisms be- 
yond the trust fund that would encourage greater private sector investment. 

“As successful as the trust fund has been, our transportation needs far outweigh 
our resources,” Senate Finance Committee Chairman Meix Baucus (D-Mont.) said at 
a rare joint hearing of his committee and the Senate Environment and Public Works 
Committee. 

The three main innovative financing methods currently in use to make highway 
investments are State Infrastructure Banks (SIBs), Grant Anticipation Revenue Ve- 
hicles (GARVEEs) and the Transportation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation 
Act (TIFIA). 

Innovative financing techniques give States additional options to accelerate 
projects, leverage Federal investments, and increase the “tools in the toolbox” of 
States and local or regional governments, according to JayEtta Z. Hecker, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office’s director of physical infrastructure issues. 

According to the Federal Highway Administration, as of June 2002, six States 
have issued GARVEE bonds that are repayable with future Federal aid totaling $2.3 
billion; 32 States have SIBs including 294 loan agreements worth $4.06 billion, that 
once the loans are repaid, the money will recycle back to the revolving fund; and 
9 States have TIFIA credit assistance agreements for 11 projects representing $15.4 
billion in investment. 

Downsides Noted 

With the advantages, however, come a wide array of disadvantages, Hecker said. 

State DOTS that are comfortable and used to traditional funding methods are not 
always willing to use innovative financing nor do they always see the advantage. 

“States are very cautious about debt financing,” Hecker said. In her written testi- 
mony, she said two States said they have a philosophy against committing their 
Federal dollars to debt service, rendering themselves unable to partake in new fund- 
ing methods. 

There also are a number of limitations in State and Federal law that do not give 
States the authority to use these funding methods. For example, California requires 
voter approval to use its trust fund allocations to pay for debt servicing costs, 
Hecker said. Other States have laws that restrict public-private partnerships. 

The TIFIA program has a requirement that projects cost at least $100 million, 
which limits it to large projects. 

In response to a question by Senate environment committee Chairman James M. 
Jeffords (I-Vt.), Phyllis F. Scheinberg, DOT’s deputy assistant secretary for budget 
and programs, said it was unclear if lowering the TIFIA threshold to $50 million 
would make a difference. 

“No one has come in and said they can’t meet the $100 million threshold,” 
Scheinberg said. “We have a $30 million threshold for ITS and don’t have takers 
on that.” 

Looking to Reauthorization 

States also need to determine the short and long-term costs associated with var- 
ious financing mechanisms to determine which best fits their needs and abilities. 
They also must decide which form of debt financing is best, with it being repaid by 
highway users or by the general population, Hecker said. 

One public finance industry professional told senators that TEA-2 1’s successor 
should provide incentives for public/private, market-based partnerships that finance, 
develop, operate, and maintain highways, mass transit facilities, high-speed and 
freight rail and inter-modal facilities. 

“This could be accomplished by permitting the targeted use of $15-$20 billion of 
a new class of private activity bonds, and/or by modifying certain restrictions in the 
Internal Revenue Code on tax-exempt bond financing of transportation modes,” said 
Jeffrey Carey, managing director in Municipal Markets at Merrill Lynch. 

Carey also supported a proposal by the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials to create the Transportation Finance Corporation, a 
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federally chartered, nonprofit corporation that would provide increased investment 
resources through the leveraging of existing resources. 

“Federal Government corporations have helped the capital markets create strong 
and liquid markets to fulfill other policy and programmatic objectives,” Carey said. 

Even if lawmakers refine some of these innovative finance tools to make them 
more mainstream, they will not supplant existing funding methods. 

“What we discuss today is a complement to our traditional programs, not a re- 
placement,” Jeffords said. 

Upcoming Highway Hearings 

The House Highways and Transit Subcommittee will hold a hearing Sept. 26 on 
capital and maintenance needs of the highway and transit system. The Senate 
Transportation, Infrastructure, and Nuclear Safety Subcommittee will hold a hear- 
ing Sept. 30 to examine the conditions and performance of the Federal-aid highway 
system. 

The Federal Highway Administration’s long-awaited Conditions and Performance 
Report remains tied up at the Office of Management and Budget and DOT’s Office 
of the Secretary and will not be available until October, a spokesman said. However, 
it will be discussed at both hearings. 


American Highway Users Alliance 


September 24, 2002. 

The Honorable Max Baucus, 

Chairman, Committee on Finance, 

The Honorable James Jeffords, 

Chairman, Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D. 20510. 

Re: Joint Hearing of September 25, 2002 

Dear Chairmen Baucus and Jeffords: The Highway Users Alliance (AHUA) takes 
this opportunity to briefly address issues regarding the Federal highway program 
and asks that this letter be included in the record of the hearing of the Finance 
and Environment and Public Works Committees on this subject. 

Your committees are to be commended for holding this hearing on how the Fed- 
eral Government can finance an increases level of Federal investment in highways — 
an investment that will provide important benefits country. 

As the nation’s broadest-based highway advocacy organization and the organiza- 
tion that represents the motorists, truckers, and businesses that pay the teixes that 
fully fund and rely on our nation’s highway and bridge investments. The Highway 
Users is particularly interested in your joint efforts to improve revenue collection 
and increase investments. 

America’s roads have serious and documented funding needs — too many Ameri- 
cans are dying or being injured on roads suffering from outmoded design — traffic 
congestion is worsening, threatening safety, slowing air quality progress, increasing 
tailpipe greenhouse gas emissions, wasting fuel, slowing product deliveries, and tak- 
ing commuters away from their families and other productive exercises. 

Some have called for increasing Federal fuel taxes. If there are demonstrated 
needs and current funding is being invested appropriately, highway users will seri- 
ously consider that option. But we believe that your committees must first improve 
where today’s teixes are going, prevent further erosion of available resources, and 
examine all means available to boost highway revenues without raising taxes. 

Thus, we take this opportunity to support S. 2678, the “Maximum Economic 
Growth for America Through the Highway Trust Fund Act,” bi-partisan legislation 
introduced earlier this year by Chairman Baucus. The 12 co-sponsors of that bill in- 
clude the following members of the Finance or Environment and Public Works Com- 
mittees: Senators Daschle, Reid, Graham, Warner, Bond, Thomas, and Crapo. We 
thank all the supporters of that legislation for their leadership in advancing the pro- 
visions of that bill. 

Among other provisions, S. 2678 would provide that the 2.5 cents per gallon of 
tax on gasohol that currently is directed to the General Fund of the Treasury would 
be deposited in the Highway Account. 

In addition, S. 2678 would deposit into the Highway Account an amount equal to 
the fuel taxes not imposed on gasohol due to the gasohol tax preference. This is in 
keeping with historical precedence of funding agricultural programs, like ethanol, 
from tbe general fund. 'The bill would not raise the teix imposed on gasohol. This 
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means that the Highway Account would receive treatment on gasohol comparable 
to the treatment currently given to the Mass Transit Account. That account, unlike 
the Highway Account, already receives the same amount of funding for a gallon of 
gasohol as it does for a gallon of regular gas. 

S. 2678 would also resume the practice of crediting the Highway and Mass Tran- 
sit Accounts of the Highway Trust Fund with interest on their respective balances. 
While we would prefer that Congress invest those surpluses, the trust fund should 
receive interest on highway use taxes collected, but not invested. 

Increased revenues for the highway program can also come from improved collec- 
tions. We ask that the two committees work to achieve greater compliance with our 
tax laws that support the Highway Trust Fund. We have heard, for example, that 
changing the point of collection of aviation fuel teixes could add billions to the Trust 
Fund over the life of a reauthorization. Other enforcement steps could be beneficial 
as well. We urge the Congress to take appropriate steps to achieve the highest pos- 
sible rate of collection of the taxes due to the Highway Trust Fund. 

In addition, we understand that Senator Baucus is exploring additional legislation 
that would allow the Secretary of the Treasury to sell tax credit bonds. The proceeds 
would go into the Highway Trust Fund and the General Treasury would be respon- 
sible for the principal and interest. We are eager to see this approach advance as 
an additional means of increasing highway investment. 

Mssrs. Chairmen, the American Highway Users Alliance commends the Commit- 
tees for holding this hearing and urges enactment of legislation, in accord with the 
points outlined above, to finance increased Federal highway investment. Thank you 
for your consideration of our views on this important matter. 

Respectfully submitted, 

William D. Fay, President and CEO, 

American Highway Users Alliance. 


Statement of the Transportation Departments of Montana, Idaho, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming 

The transportation departments of Montana, Idaho, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Wyoming submit this brief statement for the record of the joint hearing held 
on this date by the Committee on Finance and the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 

We are extremely pleased that, today, there is a consensus in the country that 
a well funded highway program makes an important and positive contribution to 
our nation’s economic prosperity and quality of life. But we urge the Congress not 
to rest on that consensus, but to buildupon it and increase today’s level of Federal 
investment. As the Congress receives testimony and prepares to shape legislation 
to reauthorize federally assisted surface transportation programs, it is important to 
keep foremost in mind that increased transportation investments will truly advance 
the public interest and help all citizens and all States. 

The two committees are to be commended for holding this hearing. The nation’s 
ability to achieve increased transportation investment requires increased funding. It 
requires an answer to the question of how the Federal Government will finance its 
contribution to such an increase. 

A very important part of the answer is already before you. Earlier this year. 
Chairman Baucus, with the co-sponsorship of Senators Crapo, Daschle, Thomas, 
Craig, Enzi, Johnson, Warner, Reid, Graham, Bond, Harkin, and Carnahan, intro- 
duced bi-partisan legislation, S. 2678, that would increase receipts into the Highway 
Trust Fund without raising taxes. 

We support every provision of that legislation. 

That legislation would allow the Highway Account of the Highway Trust Fund, 
which has foregone very significant revenue due to increased gasohol consumption, 
to be properly credited. The bill would ensure that the 2.5 cents per gallon of tax 
on gasohol that currently is directed to the General Fund of the Treasury would be 
deposited in the Highway Account. In addition, the bill would credit the Highway 
Account with funds equal to the amount of fuel taxes not imposed on gasohol due 
to the gasohol tax preference (currently 5.3 cents per gallon). The bill would not 
raise the tax imposed on gasohol. This approach would make the Highway Account 
whole with respect to taxes either paid or foregone with respect to gasohol consump- 
tion. It would allow the Highway Account to finally receive treatment on this issue 
comparable to the treatment on this issue currently given to the Mass Transit Ac- 
count which, unlike the Highway Account, already receives the same funding for a 
gallon of gasohol as it does for a gallon of regular gas. 
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S. 2678 also properly would reinstate the principle that the Highway and Mass 
Transit Accounts of the Highway Trust Fund should each be credited with interest 
on their respective balances. The bill also includes a thoughtful provision requiring 
a commission to look at long-term issues in financing the surface transportation pro- 
gram. 

So, while witnesses today may be emphasizing various innovative ways of financ- 
ing increased Federal surface transportation investment, we wanted to emphasize 
our support for the important and straightforward provisions included in S. 2678, 
the “Maximum Economic Growth for America Through the Highway Trust Fund 
Act.” 

As to additional financing mechanisms, at this time we will limit ourselves to a 
brief positive comment on a concept that we understand to be under development 
by Senator Baucus. The approach would be for the Secretary of the Treasury to sell 
bonds with the proceeds being deposited in the Highway Trust Fund. The General 
Treasury would be responsible for the principal and interest. We welcome the devel- 
opment of this additional approach as a means of serving our national interest in 
increased investment in highways and transportation. 

In closing, we commend Chairman Baucus and Ranking Member Grassley of the 
Finance Committee and Chairman Jeffords and Ranking Member Smith of the En- 
vironment and Public Works Committee for holding this hearing on the important 
issues of finding ways to finance increased Federal transportation investment. That 
investment is certainly essential to the economic future of our States and we appre- 
ciate this opportunity to offer views on how that might be achieved. 


Statement of the American Society of Civil Engineers 

The American Society of Civil Engineers (ASCE) is pleased to provide this state- 
ment for the record on financing alternatives for the nation’s surface transportation 
programs. 

ASCE, founded in 1852, is the country’s oldest national civil engineering organiza- 
tion representing more than 125,000 civil engineers in private practice, government, 
industry and academia who are dedicated to the advancement of the science and 
profession of civil engineering. ASCE is a 501(c)(3) non-profit educational and pro- 
fessional society. 

ASCE believes the reauthorization of the nation’s surface transportation programs 
should focus on three goals: 

• Expanding infrastructure investment 

• Enhancing infrastructure delivery 

• Maximizing infrastructure effectiveness 

ASCE’s 2001 Report Card for America’s Infrastructure graded the nation’s infra- 
structure a “D+” based on 12 categories, including roads with a grade of “D,” bridges 
with a grade of “C,” and transit with a grade of “C-.” Roads, bridges and transit 
have benefited from an increase in Federal and local funding currently allocated to 
ease road congestion, to repair deca3dng bridges, and to add transit miles. However, 
with 29 percent of bridges still ranked as structurally deficient or obsolete and near- 
ly a third of major roads considered to be in poor or mediocre condition, engineers 
warn that Congress cannot afford to allow promised funding for transportation to 
lapse. Transit ridership has increased 16 percent since 1995, adding a strain despite 
unprecedented growth in transit systems and increased funding. 

Establishing a sound financial foundation for future surface transportation im- 
provements is an essential part of reauthorization. TEA-21 provided record funding 
levels to the States and significant improvements have been made to our nation’s 
infrastructure. In spite of these notable efforts, the nation’s surface transportation 
system will require an even more substantial investment. United States Department 
of Transportation (DOT) data reflect the fact that an investment of $50 billion per 
year would be needed just to preserve the system in its current condition. With 
funding as the cornerstone of any attempt to reauthorize TEA-21 it is imperative 
that a variety of funding issues be advanced as part of ASCE’s overall strategy. 

Sustaining Infrastructure Investment 

ASCE supports the following goals for infrastructure investment. 

• A 6-cent increase in the user fee with one cent dedicated to infrastructure safe- 
ty and security. These new funds should be distributed between highways and tran- 
sit using the formula approved in TEA-21. 

• The user fee on gasoline should be indexed to the Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
to preserve the purchasing power of the fee. 
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• The Transportation Trust Fund balances should be managed to maximize in- 
vestment in the nation’s infrastructure. 

• Congress should preserve the current firewalls to allow for full use of trust 
fund revenues for investment in the nation’s surface transportation system. 

• The reauthorization should maintain the current funding guarantees. 

• Congress should stop diverting 2.6 cents of the user fee on ethanol to the Gen- 
eral Fund, and put it back into the Highway Trust Fund. 

• Make the necessary changes to alter the Revenue Aligned Budget Authority 
(RABA) to decrease the volatility in the estimates from year to year and ensure a 
stable user fee based source of funding. 

• The current flexibility provisions found in TEA-21 should be maintained. The 
goal of the flexibility should be to establish a truly multi-modal transportation sys- 
tem for the Nation. 

ASCE supports a reliable sustained user fee approach to building and maintaining 
the nation’s highways and transit systems. While ASCE supports a wide variety of 
innovative approaches to finance surface transportation projects, ASCE feels strong- 
ly that the current user fee arrangement is the most equitable and efficient means 
of ensuring stable transportation funding. 

First to be addressed is the issue of raising the user fee on motor fuels. While 
the gas tax is an important element of the current revenue stream feeding the Fed- 
eral Highway Trust Fund, it continues to erode in value due to its inherent inelastic 
nature. Two strategies must be advanced to remedy this condition. First, raise the 
gasoline user fee by six cents. This would provide a much needed infusion of funding 
toward the $50 billion per year need. In tandem with raising the motor fuel tax, 
ASCE believes that it is important to shore up the weakness of the motor fuel tax 
and its inability to retain value over the long term by adding a provision to the law 
that would index it based on the Consumer Price Index (CPI). This would allow the 
rate to adjust and reflect the current economic conditions of the Nation. 

Innovative Financing 

ASCE supports the innovative financing programs and advocates making pro- 
grams available to all States where appropriate. Additionally, the Federal Govern- 
ment should make every effort to develop new programs. 

ASCE supports the following changes to enhance the existing programs: 

Transportation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act (TIFIA) 

• The TIFIA process for review, approval and negotiation is regarded as burden- 
some, and could be streamlined. 

• TIFIA projects have a minimum eligibility threshold of $100 million and con- 
sideration could be given to lowering this to $50 million to expand the pool of 
projects. 

• TIFIA loans could be “fully subordinated”. Current TIFIA legislation is written 
to subordinate TIFIA loans to other creditors. However, in the event of liquidation/ 
default, the TIFIA loan advances to parity status with other creditors. This is 
known as the “springing lien” provision. It is thought by some that this has limited 
the availability of other credit. The issue is controversial, with pros and cons on 
both sides, but reform should be seriously considered. 

State Infrastructure Banks (SIBs) 

• With the exception of five States (Texas, Rhode Island, Florida, Missouri, and 
California), TEA-21 did not permit further capitalization of SIBs with Federal 
funds. It is felt that this has suppressed SIB activity. 

• Federal regulations still apply to loan funds that are repaid to the bank, en- 
cumbering SIB firnded projects with Federal regulatory requirements. 

Grant Anticipation Revenue Vehicles (GARVEEs) 

• Increase the flexibility of GARVEE bond repayment methods. For example, uti- 
lize the total apportionment amount as a source of repayment (i.e., all funding cat- 
egories), so that no particular funding category is overburdened. 

New programs for consideration as part of the next reauthorization are: 

• Increased use of user fees, tolls, value pricing, and HOT lanes. 

• Possible indexing of highway trust fund motor fuels tax to inflation. 

• Establishing a true multimodal funding program (i.e., funds can be used inter- 
changeably for rail, highway, freight, intermodal facilities, etc.). 

• Teix credit bonds, private activity bonds, and tax-exempt bonds for privately 
developed projects. 

Tax-based revenues are not sufficient to keep pace with the nation’s transpor- 
tation needs. 
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There is a compelling need for enhanced funding, to a large extent through user- 
oriented fees that have been demonstrated to be a well-accepted and equitable 
source of infrastructure financing. In the case of surface transportation, federally 
sponsored studies demonstrate the need for higher levels of investment. An addi- 
tional challenge is to convince our citizens and our elected leaders that we must ei- 
ther “pay now” or “pay later”, and that paying now is much more cost-effective and 
prudent in the long run. 

Innovative financing techniques can greatly accelerate infrastructure development 
and can have a powerful economic stimulus effect compared to conventional meth- 
ods. This is the current approach in South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Florida, 
and Texas, where expanded and accelerated transportation investment programs 
have been announced. Innovative financing techniques, including toll road-based 
funding, figure heavily in several of these State programs. 

The innovative programs in TEA-21 have been a good start, but more needs to 
be done to expand their scope, and new programs or approaches must be introduced. 
We must find new and innovative ways to finance the critical transportation infra- 
structure needs of the Nation. 

Life Cycle Cost & Surface Transportation Design 

The use of Life-Cycle Cost Analysis (LCCA) principles will raise the awareness 
of clients of the total cost of projects and promote quality engineering. Short-term 
design cost savings which lead to high future costs will be exposed as a result of 
the analysis. In the short-term the cost of projects will increase; however, the useful 
life of a project will increase, and there may be cost savings in operations and main- 
tenance over the long term. 

When the cost of a project is estimated only for design and construction, the long- 
term costs associated with maintenance, operation, and retiring a project, as well 
as the cost to the public due to delays, inconvenience and lost commerce are over- 
looked. The increasing use of bidding to select the design team has resulted in a 
pattern of reducing engineering effort to remain competitive, with the result of high- 
er construction and life cycle costs. 

ASCE encourages the use of Life-Cycle Cost Analysis (LCCA) principles in the de- 
sign process to evaluate the total cost of projects. The analysis should include initial 
construction, operation, maintenance, environmental, safety and all other costs rea- 
sonably anticipated during the life of the project, whether borne by the project 
owner or those otherwise affected. 

Long-term Viability of Fuel Taxes for Transportation Finance 

ASCE supports the need to address impacts on future surface transportation 
funding and believes that provision should be made in the next surface transpor- 
tation authorizing legislation to explore the viability of the most promising options 
to strengthen this funding. In particular, the impacts of fuel cell technology should 
be studied as well as how to create a mileage based system for funding our nation’s 
surface transportation system as this technology comes to market and lessens the 
nation’s dependence on gasoline as a fuel source for automobiles. 

Fuel taxes have long been the mainstay for transportation infrastructure finance, 
but their future is now uncertain. In many States, there is a strong reluctance to 
raise fuel teixes, and some State legislatures have even reduced taxes to compensate 
for the sharp increase in average gasoline prices over the last 2 years. Many local- 
ities and States are supplementing or replacing fuel taxes with other sources, such 
as sales taxes and other general revenue sources. There is also a growing trend to 
use additives to gasoline for environmental reasons, and the most prominent addi- 
tive, ethanol, enjoys a Federal exemption from fuel taxes that reduces Federal and 
State trust fund revenues by some several billion dollars annually. Looking ahead, 
a slow but steady increase in fleet efficiency — perhaps due to increased market pen- 
etration by electric, fuel cell, or hybrid technologies — would reduce the revenue per 
mile of use generated by users. Whereas cleaner-burning fuels and increased fuel 
efficiency are desirable policy goals in their own right, particularly in regard to glob- 
al warming, they may reduce the ability to rely on fuel teixes in the future. 

A helpful first step in this process will be the Transportation Research Board’s 
recently initiated Study on Future Funding of the National Highway System, which 
will describe the current policy framework of transportation finance and evaluate 
options for a long-term transition to sources other than fuel taxes. The goals of the 
study are to: (1) determine the extent to which alternatives to fuel teixes will be 
needed in the next two decades or so; (2) analyze the pros and cons of different al- 
ternatives in terms of political feasibility, fairness, and cost; (3) suggest ways in 
which barriers to these alternatives might be overcome; (4) recommend ways in 
which the efficiency and fairness of the fuel tax could be enhanced, and (5) rec- 
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ommend, as necessary, a transition strategy to other revenue sources. The study’s 
first task, to be summarized in an interim report, will provide one or more scenarios 
to illustrate the time span during which petroleum-based gasoline availability and 
cost might reduce fuel tax revenues. The interim report has been requested to pro- 
vide insight to those parties involved in the development of the surface transpor- 
tation reauthorization legislation, particularly with regard to projections of fuel tax 
revenues during the next reauthorization cycle. The study will also provide esti- 
mates of trends in expenditures for transportation infrastructure from sources other 
than the fuel tax. 


Statement of Ross B. Capon, Executive Director, National Association of 

Railroad Passengers 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this information. Our non-partisan orga- 
nization has worked since 1967 in support of more and better passenger trains of 
all types in the U.S. Our vision of the future includes an intercity rail passenger 
network that connects all regions and metropolitan areas of the country and serves 
all important transportation routes. Such a vision would be similar to the one adopt- 
ed with the authorization of the Eisenhower Interstate Highway system in 1956. 

It is critical that TEA-3 Reauthorization finally resolve the chronic under-funding 
of passenger and freight rail transportation by establishing a Federal program that 
encourages States to invest in both passenger and freight rail development. 

At a time of unprecedented highway congestion, the freight railroads are reducing 
infrastructure improvement projects due to decreasing rates of return on capital in- 
vestments. Meanwhile, for 31 years, we have subjected Amtrak to unpredictable 
funding levels that have left our national passenger rail system with a $5 billion 
backlog in needed capital investments. In California alone, over $100 million in 
intercity passenger rail investment plans that also would benefit freight operations 
have been shelved until more Federal funding becomes available. A strong rail sys- 
tem serving both passengers and freight is a national necessity. 

Individual States will never fulfill rail funding needs on their own, nor will they 
sustain the national vision for an efficient freight and intercity passenger rail net- 
work beyond their own borders. To realize the national vision, the Federal Govern- 
ment must lead. The traveling public wants intercity passenger rail. The rules for 
success are simple: Give people half decent service, and they will ride; give them 
great service, and they will come in droves. Very modest investments in service 
have brought substantial returns in patronage. To name just a few: 

• Downeaster (Portland, Maine to Boston): Inaugurated in December 2001, this 
new route exceeded all revenue projections for the entire year in only 6 months. 
Through the summer, the trains often had standees even though third and fourth 
coaches were added to the original consists (which had one combined cafe/coach/ 
Coastal Club Service car and two coaches). Although driving is an hour faster (with- 
out traffic), New Englanders are choosing the train for its convenience and comfort. 
August ridership was 30,700. With four daily round-trips, that is an average of 
about 124 passengers per trip. 

• Long Distance Sleepers: In the January-March, 2002, quarter, sleeping-car rev- 
enues increased 18 percent and travel (measured in passenger-miles) 11 percent 
above year-earlier levels. Airline revenues were still down about 20 percent. 

• Amtrak carries more passengers between New York and Washington than all 
airlines, and Acela Express/Metroliner service is a big factor in that. When all city- 
pair combinations between New York and Washington are included, Amtrak’s mar- 
ket share of the air-rail segment surpasses 70 percent. Premium Acela Express and 
Metroliner service has experienced a ridership surge of 35 percent since 2001. 

• Amtrak’s share of the Boston-Philadelphia air-rail market was 8 percent before 
Acela and Boston-New Haven electrification, but that rose to 26 percent in the Jan- 
uary-March, 2002, quarter (most recent available). This means that, in spite of Am- 
trak running-times of almost 6 or 6 hours (Acela Express and Acela Regional, re- 
spectively), there is more than one Amtrak customer for every three airline pas- 
sengers. In the Pacific Northwest, new Talgo trains helped boost ridership from 
226,000 in 1993 to 658,000 in 2001. (Passenger-miles rose 2 percent during the first 
11 months of fiscal 2002 in spite of the travel recession.) The overall growth from 
1993 was based on marginal increases in frequency and speed (with the best Se- 
attle-Portland schedules now taking 31/2 hours, a 53 mph average). 

• Capitol Corridor: Since 1998, ridership on this bustling Sacramento-San Jose 
route has climbed 132 percent, surpassing one million annual passengers. 

On the freight side, the Alameda Corridor in the Los Angeles area has improved 
over 200 grade crossings, reduced truck traffic, and tremendously enhanced the flow 
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of freight trains between Los Angeles and Long Beach. Not long before, freight-pas- 
senger interference was reduced with construction of a rail-over-rail flyover in Los 
Angeles. 

To make similar success stories possible elsewhere in California and the rest of 
the Nation, the Federal Government must create a partnership with States that 
supports and encourages investment in passenger and freight rail. Several bills in 
the House and Senate, such as RIDE-21 and S. 1991, laudably set the framework 
for a Federal rail infrastructure program, where money should be spent, and how 
tax-exempt bonds, teix-credit bonds, and expanding the Rail Rehabilitation and In- 
frastructure (RRIF) program will provide the needed capital. However, none of these 
bills outline where the cash needed to support these Federal programs will come 
from. 

Thus, the National Association of Railroad Passengers strongly supports the cre- 
ation of a Rail Trust Fund, similar to those used so effectively for the highway and 
aviation modes. 

While the Rail Trust Fund might eventually derive significant revenue from user 
fees, user-based revenue sources would not generate much revenue initially. In 
order for a rail trust fund to reach critical mass, the Federal Government must first 
“prime the pump” by earmarking revenue from other sources. Highways and avia- 
tion systems were already relatively mature before creation of their trust funds. 

Some possible Rail Trust Fund sources already exist in the form of taxes levied 
on the railroads, which, unlike highway and aviation teixes, do not benefit further 
investment in their respective mode. 

This counter-productive precedent has hindered development of both passenger 
and freight rail for decades. Between 1941 and 1962, the Railroad Ticket Tax raised 
billions in revenue, none of which went toward enhancing development of the freight 
or passenger rail service; some revenues actually went toward highway develop- 
ment. Today, through taxes levied on railroads on infrastructure and fuel, we con- 
tinue to discourage investments in rail by tunneling these revenues into the general 
treasury. 

We believe rail should receive a portion of any future increase in gasoline or avia- 
tion taxes. We support many State DOTs in the view that they should be allowed 
to spend flexible gasoline-tax dollars on intercity passenger rail. We do not believe 
the Nation or the cause of balanced transportation benefits from an ’ironclad’ mode- 
specific approach to trust funds, but in the present context we certainly agree that 
taxes levied on railroads (including Amtrak) should benefit railroads — passenger 
and freight. 

We know that freight railroads are very sensitive to the possibility that creation 
of a trust fund would alter the competitive balance among the railroads, or result 
in rail tax payments cross-subsidizing passenger projects. We believe these chal- 
lenges can be addressed. General guidelines about overall project balance between 
competing freight railroads and how improvements must benefit both freight and 
passenger service could establish a fair process of disbursement for all parties. 
Other stipulations about the share of allowable projects whose benefits are judged 
to be “passenger only” could be negotiated. If Congress does not repeal the 4.3 cent 
diesel tax which Amtrak and the freight railroads currently pay toward general def- 
icit reduction, then the $170 million raised annually from this tax should be di- 
rected into a Rail Trust Fund, and no longer be set aside for deficit reduction. This 
precedent has already been set, as similar airline and highway taxes were redi- 
rected into their respective trust funds in 1997. Since 1997, the railroads have paid 
approximately $1 billion in diesel taxes to general revenue; this money should be 
retroactively rebated at its present value to the Rail Trust Fund and set aside for 
rail infrastructure development. 

Other revenue sources being considered for the Rail Trust Fund include teixes on 
equipment sales, and passenger ticket teixes on commuter and Amtrak trains. Any 
new tcixes levied on the freight railroad industry and passengers must not be viewed 
as a panacea, and be implemented with restraint. Raising teixes on equipment will 
increase startup costs for new services as well as decrease an already diminished 
rate of return for capital investments. An equipment tax will be pointless if rail- 
roads simply reduce their capital investments further because they are now pa 3 dng 
a tcix on new equipment. A net gain for capital investments infrastructure must ac- 
company any tax levied on new equipment purchases. 

With respect to passenger tickets, again, NARP believes these taxes must not be 
seen as a panacea, and be implemented cautiously (perhaps not at all, or only after 
the results of meaningful capital projects have become apparent in service improve- 
ments). Unfortunately, the vast reservoir of patronage that made the railroad ticket 
tax so successful (at raising general revenues!) between 1941 and 1962, is much 
smaller, and cannot generate nearly as much revenue as before. A passenger ticket 
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tax must not try to make up this difference by imposing a much higher tax rate; 
taxing passengers too much would stifle ridership to the point that nobody rides the 
train. Amtrak already tries to set fares to maximize revenues, and many fares al- 
ready are very expensive. Also, Amtrak, as noted above, already pays the 4.3 cent 
fuel tax. 

Polls over the years have consistently shown public support for faster, more fre- 
quent, and reliable passenger trains, including two national polls this summer. A 
poll conducted by CNN/GallupAJSA Today near the height of Amtrak’s June cash 
crisis (June 21-23) found that 70 percent of the public support continued Federal 
funding for Amtrak. Similarly, The Washington Post found that 71 percent of Amer- 
icans support continued or increased Federal funding for Amtrak (August 5 article 
reporting on July 26-30 poll). 

If we provide quality service, the public will ride the trains. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment provides States a meaningful match, the States will drive the needed in- 
vestments. At the same time, the public also will realize a tremendous benefit from 
an improved freight rail network. Again, the key to realizing these benefits will be 
a long term Federal partnership with States, and an adequately supported Rail 
Trust Fund that would bring balance into national transportation policy, and ulti- 
mately benefit the users of every mode of transportation. 

The web site of the National Association of Railroad Passengers is 
<www.narprail.org>. 


Statement of State Senator Betty Karnette, California State Capitol, 

Sacramento, CA 

Thank you for having this important hearing to discuss the security and infra- 
structure needs of trade-based transportation throughout this great country of ours. 

Clearly, America’s long-term economic growth depends on our ability to move 
goods safely and efficiently. Throughout the Nation, we see how freight movement 
brings our trade economy to life. We can be proud of how we work as a nation to 
stay competitive in the global economy. 

However, there are serious obstacles to our nation’s freight security and mobility 
that could significantly reduce the safe and efficient movement of goods in the im- 
mediate future. Unless we address these problems in an innovative, systematic fash- 
ion — without delay — we risk America’s ability to provide the type of transportation 
infrastructure on which the goods movement industry has come to rely. 

Before 9/11/01, our freight mobility issues were already challenging enough. But 
today, we must also ensure that our nation’s freight movement system is as secure 
as it is efficient. Clearly, our present challenge is to insure the security, efficiency 
and sustainability of the nation’s freight movement system. 

It is awe-inspiring to see how the various regions of this nation collaborate in 
manufacturing, selling and moving goods to each other and to our trading partners 
throughout the world. For example, nearly $650 billion in domestic and inter- 
national trade flows between California and other regions of the United States. 

What would happen if the goods movement between the east coast, west coast and 
points in between were to collapse? Clearly, our economy — and those who rely on 
it — would be in serious trouble, and that day may not be far away. Rail lines and 
rail yards in California are expected to reach meiximum capacity within five to 7 
years. Moving a freight container from one side of Chicago to the other can often 
take up to 4 days. 

There are countless examples of problems just like these that demonstrate the im- 
portance of developing a systematic strategy to meet the challenges that confront 
us. If we fail to act, our competitors in the global economy will be the only bene- 
ficiaries. 

I would like to focus my testimony on how we can ensure that our nation’s freight 
transportation network can keep pace with the demands of economic growth. 

First, we need a comprehensive strategy for increasing capacity and improving the 
efficiency of goods movement in the United States. The strategy must be complete 
and it must include private sector participation. 

As I have indicated in my attached report. National Freight Security and Infra- 
structure Bank, we can simultaneously meet the needs of both government and in- 
dustry by creating an organization that focuses on public/private finance and project 
selection. A public/private partnership is the only sensible approach we can take. 
We must make sure that the two major stakeholders of the nation’s freight system — 
government and industry — have a forum to collaborate and to solve national goods 
movement problems. 
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Second, as Congress rightfully confronts the issue of freight security, it is essen- 
tial that any such effort include an innovative and comprehensive financing strategy 
to address it. We do not have sufficient financial support from existing Federal pro- 
grams to guarantee the freight security and mobility in the way we would like. 
Therefore, I have developed an innovative finance proposal for freight projects. 

My proposal for a National Freight Security and Infrastructure Bank dem- 
onstrates how to develop an innovative funding base and how to deliver freight 
transportation projects with public/private collaboration, while conforming to trans- 
portation programming requirements at the Federal, State and local levels. 

While there may be some concern that user fees may not be the best way to fund 
freight security and mobility, we simply cannot lose sight of the option. Security and 
mobility are key elements of America s ability to remain competitive in the global 
economy. 

These are the same considerations that led President Dwight David Eisenhower 
to create the Interstate Highway System. Creation of the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem was primarily driven by security concerns during the cold war years of the 
1950’s and 1960’s (i.e., the need to quickly, safely and efficiently deploy troops and 
material). 

Today we face similar security concerns that must be addressed as we aggres- 
sively pursue goods movement infrastructure development. Many of our present 
challenges may seem insurmountable. But our nation’s history is rich with examples 
of how Americans can rise above the challenges of the day. 

The bottom line is that a comprehensive approach will simultaneously enhance 
America’s economic development and mitigate environmental and safety issues — 
while at the same time addressing national security. 

National Freight Security and Infrastructure Bank 

The National Freight Security and Infrastructure Bank (NFSIB), a stand-alone 
Federal agency, would be funded by a new uniform NFSIB security and infrastruc- 
ture fee, administered by U.S. Customs, and based in part upon a percentage of the 
existing duties on all imported cargo through border crossings and through the na- 
tion’s seaports. The NFSIB would establish security and infrastructure fees for cer- 
tain commodities, which at present have no existing U.S. Customs duty, but which 
have security or infrastructure impacts. The amount of the NFSIB security and in- 
frastructure fee would be adjusted annually based upon the change in the Consumer 
Price Index (CPI). 

U.S. Customs would be responsible for collecting the NFSIB security and infra- 
structure fee. US Customs would receive compensation from NFSIB for providing 
this administrative service. Fees would flow to the National Freight Security and 
Infrastructure Trust Fund, which would be administered by the NFSIB. The 
NFSIB’s staff and administrative costs would be funded by fees paid by project 
sponsors (from non-NFSIB import cargo fee resources). The NFSIB’s Board of Direc- 
tors would consist of 15 representatives from the public and private sectors, includ- 
ing the U.S. Department of Transportation, U.S. Customs, ports, steamship lines, 
shippers, trucking and railroad industries. 

85 percent of the Trust Fund would be available as cash, or pledgable revenue 
to support project financings of eligible freight security and infrastructure projects. 
Project sponsors would be responsible for developing financing plans for individual 
projects. Project sponsors could choose direct funding, and/or use of leveraging strat- 
egies, including issuing debt, or a combination of funding strategies, in which the 
project sponsor would rely on cash or pledgable revenue provided by the NFSIB. 10 
percent of the Trust Fund would be remanded to the U.S. Department of Transpor- 
tation for grants for discretionary freight security and infrastructure projects, and 
5 percent would be available to the U.S. Customs Service for administering the col- 
lection of fees. 

Project sponsors/applicants may include any of the following: States; cities; re- 
gional and local public agencies; port authorities; joint powers authorities; and joint 
applicants involving public agencies and private transportation firms or associa- 
tions. 

All eligible projects must address security and transportation needs of imported 
cargo through seaports located in specified Global Gateway Regions of the United 
States, or through selected border crossings, or through selected inland cargo inter- 
change points, or through the area of jurisdiction of the local Metropolitan Planning 
Organization. Projects nominated for funding must be included in the Regional 
Transportation Plan adopted by the Metropolitan Planning Organization. Regard- 
less of their distance from the seaport, border crossing, or interchange point, all 
nominated projects must address one or more of the following goals associated with 
the movement of imported cargo: 1) increase national or homeland security, 2) expe- 
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dite shipments of imported cargo by increasing capacity, improving communications 
and information sharing, reducing delay or increasing speed or efficiency of ship- 
ment, and 3) relieve traffic congestion, reduce air and noise pollution or mitigate 
other environmental impacts. 

The Board of Directors of the NFSIB will determine which projects will receive 
funding. Funds will flow directly from the NFSIB to project sponsors. Project spon- 
sors must provide 25 percent matching funds from any source. The U.S. Department 
of Transportation shall approve projects recommended for funding by the NFSIB, 
and shall have veto power over any project funding recommended by the NFSIB. 

Global Gateway Regions shall include: 

1) Southern California, including ports of Los Angeles, Long Beach, Hueneme and 
San Diego; 

2) Northern California, including the Port of Oakland, Port of Stockton; 3) Pacific 
Northwest, including the Ports of Portland, Seattle and Tacoma; 

4) Gulf Coast, including the Ports of Galveston, Houston, Corpus Christi, New Or- 
leans, Mobile, Tampa; 

5) Southeast, including Jacksonville, Miami, Everglades, Palm Beach, Charleston, 
Charlotte, and Savannah; 

6) Northeast and Mid-Atlantic, including the Ports of New York/New Jersey, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Wilmington, Baltimore and Norfolk; 

Border Crossings shall include: 

1) Laredo, TX 

2) El Paso, TX 

3) Bellingham, WA 

4) Portal/Northgate, ND 

5) International Falls, ND 

6) Sault Ste Marie, MI 

7) Detroit/Port Huron, MI 

8) Niagara Falls, NY 

9) Plattsburg, NY 

10) Otay Mesa 

11) Calexico 

Inland interchange points shall include: 

1) Chicago, IL 

2) Memphis, TN 

3) Kansas City, MO 

4) Washington, DC 

5) Richmond, VA 

6) Charleston, WV 

7) Ft Worth, TX 

8) Chattanooga, TN 

9) Denver, CO 

10) Little Rock, AR 

11) Minneapolis/St. Paul, MN 

12) St. Louis, MO 

13) Albany, NY 

14) S3Tacuse, NY 

15) Cincinnati, OH 

16) Columbus, OH 

17) Pittsburgh, PA 

18) Hattiesburg, MS 

19) Atlanta, GA 

20) Lexington, KY 

21) Birmingham, AL 

22) Nashville, TN 

23) Cairo, IL 

24) Louisville, KY 

25) Indianapolis, IN 

26) Charlotte, NC 

27) Raleigh/Durham, NC 

Examples of projects that would be eligible for funding include: 

1) California Global Gateways 

Accounting for 40 percent of all U.S. waterborne commerce, California represents 
the largest trading complex in the United States. Freight transport capacity, how- 
ever, has not kept up with demand. Although the Alameda Corridor opened in April 
of 2002, serious deficiencies in railroad track and yard capacity and freeway capac- 
ity still exist in the L.A. area. California is facing explosive growth in international 
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trade through its ports and border crossings over the next 20-25 years. Grade sepa- 
rations and other mitigations are needed to relieve freight-related congestion in 
local communities. Examples of specific projects that could apply for NFSIB funding 
include: 

Alameda Corridor-East (extension of the Alameda Corridor through the San Ga- 
briel Valley, Orange County, San Bernardino County, and Riverside County); — Ger- 
ald Desmond Bridge replacement in the Port of Long Beach; — Oakland Joint Inter- 
modal terminal at the Port of Oakland. 

2) Florida’s Gateway Project: The Americas Corridor 

Florida is the fourth largest container handling State in the Nation, with the 
State’s South Florida seaports handling an important share of the international 
goods flowing through the State to and from global markets. The goal of the Amer- 
icas Corridor is to optimize the movement of international cargo and domestic 
freight among seaports, rail lines and State highways in South Florida. In par- 
ticular, the 60 linear miles of the intermodal transportation system linking South 
Florida’s three seaports is of critical concern. The containers moving across the 
docks of three South Florida seaports, each of which is also a premier cruise port 
and located adjacent to a busy downtown center, must traverse the choked streets 
of urban neighborhoods to access the Interstate highway system, impeding mobility, 
productivity and compromising the nation’s security. Double tracking of the rail sys- 
tem between Jacksonville and Miami is another specific project that will be required 
in the future. 

3) Chicago Cross Town Highway and Rail Improvements 

In Chicago six Class I railroads converge at some 18 major intermodal terminals 
ringing the city. 1,500 trains per day approach these terminals and 3,500 cross-town 
container moves occur daily. The stress on the region’s roadways is enormous, and 
the delay to cargo delivery is increasingly inefficient. A series of improvements to 
this fragmented infrastructure would add capacity and velocity to the rail and 
trucking systems. 

4) New York! New Jersey Port Access Projects 

The Port of NY/NJ is the largest port complex on the east coast, and the second 
largest in the Nation. Significant environmental concerns hamper overall freight in- 
vestment. New highway building is constrained by land availability and environ- 
mental concerns. 15,000 trucks move in and out of the port area each day, but each 
truck trip faces an average of 30-50 minutes of delay due to increasing congestion 
in the area. The port has devised a series of port access improvements and inter- 
modal connectors needed in the region. 


Statement of Professor David J. Forkenbrock, Director, Public Policy 
Center, University of Iowa 

A New Approach to Assessing Road User Charges 

This testimony describes a major study in progress to develop a new approach for 
charging vehicles that travel on public roadways. The new approach applies intel- 
ligent transportation system (ITS) technology to the problem of assessing road user 
charges, enabling these charges to be fairer, more stable, and more flexible. Though 
very simple in concept, the new approach has required that a number of institu- 
tional and technological issues be resolved. It is to resolve both types of issues that 
we are undertaking this research. 

Phase I of this research was concluded in September 2002, and a final report is 
available from Professor Forkenbrock. The first phase of this research was funded 
through a special consortium comprised of the Federal Highway Administration and 
15 State departments of transportation: California, Connecticut, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, 
Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. If funded in the transportation reauthor- 
ization bill. Phase II will field-test the concepts developed, so that by the time im- 
plementation is considered, the new approach will be ready to implement by State 
legislatures and Congress. It is vital that it be fully tested because nationally the 
amount of revenue generated by road user charges is substantial-the motor fuel tax 
alone generates upwards of $50 billion annually. 

PROBLEMS WITH CURRENT METHODS FOR CHARGING ROAD USERS 

At both the State and Federal level in the United States, the primary method for 
charging road users is the motor fuel tax. In many ways this tax has served quite 
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well. Road users are charged roughly on the basis of the amount of travel on the 
public road system. As such, motor fuel taxes have the desirable attribute of being 
a “pay-as-you-go” form of user charge. There are, however, several major short- 
comings with motor fuel taxes including: 

• first and foremost, an inability to generate the necessary revenue to provide 
quality transportation services in future years as hydrogen fuel cell vehicles and 
those with other new propulsion systems become more commonplace; 

• high evasion, perhaps up to 10 percent for diesel fuel under some cir- 
cumstances; 

• increased fuel efficiency meaning lower receipts per mile traveled; 

• no relationship to the type or cost of the facility being used or the level of serv- 
ice provided; and 

• a weak relationship to the relative costs of particular trips such that some ve- 
hicle operators pay user charges that exceed the costs they impose, while others pay 
substantially less than their costs. 

From the standpoint of public policy, motor fuel taxes are not entirely satisfactory. 
Vehicle operators are not given price signals to make them aware of the costs a par- 
ticular trip may imposes on society. With motor fuel taxes, it is not possible for gov- 
ernment agencies to provide incentives to vehicle operators to change the nature of 
their road use, such as traveling on higher-standard roads or during off-peak hours. 

The move away from State and Federal motor fuel taxes must be accomplished 
with great care. Combining fuel teix receipts at both levels of government, this tax 
accounts for almost two-thirds of all road user charges. In short, a very large 
amount of road financing capability is at stake. 

STUDY OBJECTIVES 

The purpose of Phase I of this research has been to design a system for charging 
road users that embodies as many attributes of an ideal user charge system as pos- 
sible. Among the key attributes of an ideal system are that it enables: 

• A low cost of collection for both agency and user. 

• A stable revenue stream. 

• An ability to assess higher user charges for users who impose higher costs 
(e.g., contributions to congestion delays by autos and road damage by heavy vehi- 
cles). 

• A low evasion rate. 

• Incentives for users to travel on appropriate roads and to spread their trips 
across time periods. 

• Any form of vehicle propulsion to be accommodated. 

The approach to charging road users must not be burdensome, and it must be 
tamperproof, highly reliable, and a useful tool for achieving a variety of policy objec- 
tives. Of paramount importance, it certainly must not diminish the privacy of road 
users. 

Fortunately, newly emerging ITS technology makes it possible to design an ap- 
proach to charging road users that avoids the problems and shortcomings of current 
mechanisms and that embodies the desirable attributes listed above. 

To progress closer to an ideal system of road user charges, our research is leading 
to a new approach that is practical and cost-effective. The new approach will enable 
a real-time assessment of road user charges that is based on mileage accrual and, 
in the case of heavy vehicles, also on actual vehicle operating weights and configura- 
tion, as well as the type of road being traveled. 

SKETCH OF THE NEW APPROACH 

Key to the new approach is a simple on-board computer. The computer stores a 
record of actual road use charges. Periodically, this record is uploaded and trans- 
mitted to a data processing center; we refer to it as the collection center. The center 
bills a vehicle owner and reimburses the States, counties, and cities operating the 
roads on which the vehicle has traveled. The on-board system is simple, secure, and 
capable of protecting the user’s privacy. Importantly, the on-board system enables 
a variety of user charge conventions. In its simplest form, this approach can be used 
to assess a vehicle-miles-traveled (VMT) teix. With a VMT tax, the computer would 
calculate road mileage actually traversed; it compares this mileage with that ob- 
tained through an odometer feed. It then applies appropriate user charge rates to 
the mileage traveled within each jurisdiction (typically each State). Only data on 
user charges due are stored in the on-board computer (i.e., where travel has oc- 
curred is not stored). Periodically, the vehicle owner uploads these stored data to 
a collection center. The collection center operates much like a credit card billing cen- 
ter. 
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Charging Autos 

Inputs to the computer can be quite simple for autos, involving only a global posi- 
tioning system (GPS) receiver, a geographic information systems (GIS) data file, and 
the vehicle’s odometer (for back-up data on distance traveled). The GIS file contains 
data polygons that define boundaries of the respective States. A receiver on-board 
the auto uses GPS signals to determine the vehicle’s position. The computer rec- 
onciles this position with the stored data polygons to determine the State in which 
travel has occurred; the miles traveled within that data polygon are used to compute 
user charges, which in turn are stored. When a vehicle crosses into another State, 
it enters a different data polygon, and travel within that polygon is used to compute 
user charges. Of course, sub-State polygons, such as those defining a metropolitan 
area, also are feasible. The GIS file that defines polygons is stored in the on-board 
computer and is readily updateable. Periodically, the collection center transmits up- 
dates of the GIS file to the vehicle using a smart card as a “messenger.” A smart 
card is a small credit card-sized plastic device that contains an internal embedded 
computer chip in the form of a microprocessor and/or a memory module. This tech- 
nology was developed in France more than 20 years ago. Smart cards are very dura- 
ble and should serve a typical user for the life of the vehicle. If the smart card is 
lost or destroyed, it can easily be replaced at a small cost to the user (a typical 
smart card costs less than $5). 

Communication via a smart card is done using a reader that closely resembles the 
credit card readers found in nearly all businesses. 

Normally, the smart card occupies a slot in the vehicle’s dash panel. The on-board 
computer continuously updates the smart card regarding total user charges owed to 
each State or other jurisdiction that is defined by a polygon. Data transferred to the 
smart card, then, are in units of dollars, the on-board computer having (1) measured 
the distance traveled within each polygon, (2) applied the appropriate per-mile user 
charge as established by the applicable jurisdiction, and (3) calculated the user 
charges owed to each jurisdiction. Thus, the vehicle operator can remove the smart 
card at any time and insert into a reader to transmit the charges due to the collec- 
tion center. 

Why would a vehicle owner want to upload billing data very often? A simple dis- 
play on the instrument panel during vehicle startup displays the current user 
charges stored in the on-board computer. Each jurisdiction can choose to levy an in- 
terest charge for road use that occurred more than, say, 30 or 45 days in the past. 
The instrument panel display can show both current user charges and interest ac- 
crued. As the interest charges mount, the display will serve to encourage the person 
to upload the billing data. Failing to upload data at all may result in a requirement 
to pay all user charges in arrears before receiving the next year’s vehicle registra- 
tion. 

During the data uploading process, the smart card authenticates the user and 
then anonymously uploads the road use information. When the collection center 
identifies the user, it checks for fraudulent behavior or malfunctions. If there is a 
problem, the smart card is notified to prompt the user to go to a service center, and 
the system flags that particular vehicle. During this communication, the collection 
center updates the vehicle’s rate schedule through the smart card, if the stored 
schedule is not current. The center also provides a one-time encryption key to the 
smart card to facilitate anonymously uploading how much of the user charge arose 
from travel in each jurisdiction. Once the collection center receives the information 
on how much of the mileage occurred in which jurisdictions, the center correctly ap- 
portions the funds to the appropriate jurisdictions in which travel has occurred. 

We stress that the apportionment data would be anonymous. It is not necessary 
to know which vehicle generated a particular sum of user charges for each jurisdic- 
tion; what is necessary is the amount to be apportioned. In every case, the total 
amount for all jurisdictions taken together equals the single value uploaded in the 
initial contact made by the vehicle via the smart card. Thus, all of the necessary 
data are transmitted, but the only figure that can be tied to a particular vehicle 
is a single dollar amount for total user charges and interest, if applicable, due. This 
approach maximizes user privacy. 

User acceptance of the new approach to assessing user charges could be increased 
if other benefits result. For example, navigation displays, now a costly option on lux- 
ury autos, could become standard equipment or a low-cost option. Nearly all of the 
components needed for such displays would be on-board the auto; adding them in 
a mass-production manner would be simple. Note, too, that looking a few years into 
the future, regardless of how user charges are assessed, traveler information dis- 
plays are likely to become commonplace (their costs already are beginning to fall). 
In that case, adding the capacity to store road use information would be easy and 
inexpensive. 
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Another user benefit of the GPS/GIS system would be emergency location notifica- 
tion. The Advanced Collision Notification System, which is beginning to receive na- 
tional attention, uses cellular transmissions to relay a vehicle’s exact location to the 
appropriate service provider in the event of a crash, health problem, or mechanical 
breakdown. The protection this sort of system offers motorists is likely to be valu- 
able to many people, but it would be especially beneficial to elderly drivers and 
those who travel in remote areas or unsafe parts of cities. It should be stressed, 
however, that it is not the GPS system that transmits any form of location data. 
GPS satellites only send radio waves that the vehicle’s GPS receiver uses to cal- 
culate its location. GPS satellites are unable to receive any form of information from 
a vehicle. 

Charging Heavy Vehicles 

In the case of large trucks and other heavy vehicles, the on-board computer sys- 
tem could be very simple, enabling only a per-mile user charge to be levied, or it 
may be slightly more complex. Like autos, heavy vehicles will have a GPS receiver 
and stored GiS information on data polygons. IBecause privacy is much less of an 
issue with commercial vehicles, the polygon data could be supplemented with sev- 
eral levels of road classes. In this way, user charges for road use by heavy vehicles 
can be varied according to the standard of road traveled. For example, a State may 
choose to levy a lower per-mile charge for travel by heavy vehicles on interstate 
highways and other facilities that are capable of withstanding high axle loads with- 
out being damaged. The road user charges uploaded to the collection center can eas- 
ily be made to reflect several different per-mile rates that vary with the standard 
of road used. Likewise, combination trucks with additional axles could be assessed 
lower per-mile user charges because they damage roads less. Optionally, an on- 
board weight indicator could be included, which would be activated each time the 
cargo doors are closed (in the case of a freight semi-trailer truck). The weight indi- 
cator, which is a simple strain gauge attached to the trailer’s suspension, transmits 
information to the on-board computer, indicating the current weight. A code informs 
the computer about the configuration of the trailer, especially the number of axles. 
The computer then takes into account vehicle weight and configuration, along with 
type of road being traveled, in calculating the road use charges that are due. 

It is noteworthy that the new approach eliminates the pitfalls of such methods 
as weight-distance taxation: the uniform per-mile rate (regardless of current weight) 
of that approach is replaced with a much more flexible approach, and evasion will 
cease to be a problem. Of course, individual States can determine the extent to 
which they levy user charges based on the type of road being traveled or on vehicle 
weight and configuration. 

With the new approach, motor carriers will benefit by the elimination of toll- 
booths, and interstate permitting can be automated. Also, opportunities that do not 
exist today become available; for example, by adding axles and traveling on higher- 
standard roads, operators could minimize their user charges. 

Related Advantages 

At least two related advantages would accrue to State departments of transpor- 
tation in addition to the inherent benefits of the new approach. One advantage is 
that the expensive weigh-in-motion (WIM) scales used by many States can be elimi- 
nated. Another advantage is that toll facilities on roads and bridges no longer will 
be necessary. With segment-specific user charges, adjustments can be made for 
what are now toll roads and bridges. Privately owned highways, similar to SR 91 
in California, will become highly feasible. 

PROGRESS TO DATE-PHASE I 

Phase I of the effort to design and test the new approach to assessing road user 
charges was recently completed. In Phase I, we accomplished the following: 

• Developed the basic concept of using intelligent vehicle technology to assess 
road user charges. 

• Refined the concept to absolutely maximize road user privacy. 

• Incorporated features to ensure system security, robustness, and user conven- 
ience. 

• Ensured that for the States, road use revenue will be stable, evasion will be 
extremely difficult, and fairness among both road users and taxing jurisdictions will 
be maximized. 
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Research Process Followed 

Dr. David Forkenbrock, principal investigator of this research, formed a research 
team comprised of several groups, each of which has had specific responsibilities. 
The groups studied: 

• Legal aspects of privacy as it relates to road use. 

• The most promising computer and electrical engineering approaches to col- 
lecting, storing, and transmitting road use data. 

• Economic and policy needs, desirable attributes, and practical considerations 
in assessing road user charges. 

• Technological capabilities existent today and likely to become available in the 
coming few years related to GPS, GIS files, on-board computers, data transmission, 
and other key components. 

Work completed by the respective groups has been published in the form of a re- 
port that is accessible to a layperson. The research leading to publication of this re- 
port was reviewed in a series of meetings with representatives of the 15 partici- 
pating States and the Federal Highway Administration. Throughout the 2-year 
Phase I effort, one-to 2-day meetings have been held every 6 months. The States 
and FHWA have been kept fully apprised of research progress, emerging issues, and 
intended research directions. Attendance in these meetings by the States and 
FHWA has been excellent, nearly 100 percent. 

'Where the Research Effort Currently Stands 

Phase I has led to the conclusion by the research team and the funding agencies 
that the new approach as described above is conceptually sound and operationally 
practical. It is highly flexible, so that each State can embody a variety of public poli- 
cies regarding road user charges. The new approach will enable fair, stable user 
charges to be levied, even when hydrogen fuel cell vehicles and other vehicles that 
burn less or even no fossil fuels become commonplace, as they surely will. Many 
other limitations of current motor fuel taxes can be eliminated with the new ap- 
proach, and essentially all of the attributes of an ideal user charge system listed 
at the beginning of this discussion paper can be incorporated. 

Even though the concept and features of the new approach are technologically and 
practically feasible, a great deal of testing and refinement is needed before it is 
ready for national implementation. We need to study how best to integrate the on- 
board equipment with emerging vehicle technologies, the best way to operate the 
collection center, and how the States would prefer to structure their road user 
charges, given the advances possible with the new approach. Choices need to be 
made regarding the sorts of data storage and uploading features to adopt. The bot- 
tom line is that before a gradual replacement of the motor fuel tax can be imple- 
mented, all parties must be very certain that the new approach works very well and 
does what policymakers want it to. Extensive testing is the only way to be sure that 
the on-board equipment is reliable under widely varied weather and operating con- 
ditions, tamperproof, and convenient for diverse groups of drivers whose needs are 
quite different. 


THE NEXT STEP-PHASE II 

Phase II is needed to fully test and demonstrate the basic concepts just discussed, 
to refine the working features of the new approach to assessing road user charges, 
and to develop working specifications for the applicable components. 

Context for the Research 

This is an opportune time to develop the new approach to assessing road user 
charges. Auto manufacturers are making rapid advances in the electrical systems 
of their products. Soon, many of the systems needed to deploy the new approach will 
become standard equipment on most if not all autos. It is especially significant that 
several auto manufacturers intend to incorporate on-board computers to carry out 
various functions that now rely on mechanical switches, gauges, and linkages. These 
on-board computers will afford much greater user flexibility, and they will include 
such features as GPS receivers to facilitate emergency location and navigation, as 
well as electronic odometers. Such odometers are an important back-up system in 
the event that the GPS receiver should fail or be denied signals. In the same vein, 
major trucking companies are making widespread use of GPS to pinpoint the loca- 
tion of freight shipments. 

This is a propitious time to begin collaborating with motor vehicle manufacturers 
as they dramatically change their on-board electrical systems and include advanced 
new features. Specifically, we propose to work closely with these manufacturers to 
find the best means for incorporating the components needed to support the new 
approach. Early cost estimates are highly favorable in that the additional expense 
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of adding the data storage and uploading capabilities will not be at all large, less 
than $100. Features like electronic odometers that cannot be tampered with are 
forthcoming, as vehicle manufacturers protect the limits of their mileage-based 
warrantees. 

Phase II Work Plan 

Before State legislatures can pass the necessary enabling legislation, a com- 
prehensive demonstration program must be carried out. As mentioned earlier. Fed- 
eral and State motor fuel taxes generate over $50 billion annually. One must be 
very sure that the replacement approach is completely sound before implementing 
it. Following are key components of the Phase II work plan: 

• Systematically test the security and reliability of on-board computers and data 
uploading methods. 

• Evaluate the acceptability of the approach by diverse user groups. These user 
groups include both operators of autos and various types of trucks. 

• Carry out a well-designed operational test program. Five geographic areas 
across the United States will be selected as test sites, and several hundred autos 
and trucks will be outfitted with the required on-board equipment. Prototype 
uploading facilities will be established, and a prototype collection center will be de- 
veloped cooperatively with a selected private firm. 

• Work with several national interstate trucking firms to test the feasibility of 
assessing a mileage-based user charge system across numerous States. A key objec- 
tive will be to make the new approach integrate well with trucking firm needs. Cer- 
tainly, the greatest cost of Phase II will be outfitting participating autos and trucks 
with the necessary equipment to carry out a meanin^ul test of system robustness, 
security, and user convenience. Also significant will be the expenses related to es- 
tablishing a prototype collection center. The center probably can be established coop- 
eratively with a credit card processing company because the necessary capabilities 
are very similar. 

Funding Requested in the Transportation Reauthorization Bill 

As we have discussed. Phase II of this multi-year research program is critically 
important. It will enable the technology and implementation strategies to be fully 
refined before State legislatures debate a major change in transportation financing. 
Technological advances in cleaner, less fossil-fuel consuming vehicle propulsion sys- 
tems mean change is inevitable; the issue is how best to charge vehicles with a 
range of propulsion systems for travel on public roads and highways. 

Our research team estimates that funding Phase II of this university-based re- 
search program at the level of $3 million per year for the duration of the forth- 
coming transportation reauthorization bill will enable a full operational test of this 
promising approach. We stress that most of these funds will be used to outfit private 
vehicles for the operational test. The remainder will be used to design the test, work 
with equipment manufacturers on detailed specifications for the on-board gear, re- 
cruit participants, and analyze the results. 

The specific request is for an authorization of $3 million per year to the Iowa De- 
partment of Transportation to commission a demonstration of the intelligent trans- 
portation system (ITS) approach to assessing road user charges based on on-board 
computerized systems. The Iowa DOT will in turn commission the University of 
Iowa Public Policy Center to carry out the demonstration. 

The Research Team 

Leading Phase I and the proposed Phase II is the Public Policy Center at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. The Center is an interdisciplinary research unit in the Office of the 
Vice President for Research. Director of the Center and Principal Investigator for 
this research is Dr. David Forkenbrock, who originally conceived the new approach. 
Dr. Forkenbrock has an international reputation as a scholar in the area of trans- 
portation policy and finance. He is assisted by a team of engineers, policy analysts, 
and social scientists from various universities and firms, who collectively are 
uniquely qualified to carry out this national study. New members with technical 
evaluation skills will be added to the research, and more active communications 
with vehicle designers within the auto and truck manufacturing industry will be es- 
tablished. 

We foresee a continuing role for the 15 State departments of transportation that 
have worked closely with the research team during Phase I of this project. The rep- 
resentatives of these DOTs are knowledgeable about the new approach being devel- 
oped, and they have offered many useful suggestions as our work has progressed. 
Together with the equally valuable representatives of FHWA, we propose to con- 
tinue our association with them. 
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Importance of Phase II Research 

Evidence of the importance of this issue may he found in the recent efforts hy sev- 
eral European nations to implement some form of distance-hased user charges. For 
example, the Netherlands’ parliament has passed legislation calling for this type of 
user charges to he implemented within the next several years. The United Kingdom 
and Germany are evaluating similar proposals. The study team has been actively 
collaborating with senior staff in these countries. 

The United States’ energy security and environmental quality both will benefit by 
the exciting new vehicle propulsion technologies soon to be made operational. The 
need is to ensure that these vehicles can be charged for road use in a fair, cost- 
effective, and convenient way that protects the privacy of road users. At the same 
time, the inherent problems with the motor fuel tax can be eliminated. 

Contact Information 

For further information, please contact: David J. Forkenbrock Director and Pro- 
fessor Public Policy Center 227 South Quad University of Iowa Iowa City, lA 52242- 
1192 Phone: (319) 335-6800; Fax: (319) 335-6801 Email: david- 

forkenbrock@uiowa.edu URL: http://ppc.uiowa.eclu October 2002 


Statement of Rig Williamson, Member, Texas Transportation Commission 

INTRODUCTION 

My name is Ric Williamson, a member of the Texas Transportation Commission, 
and I am pleased to provide this testimony on behalf of the commission and the 
Texas Department of Transportation (TxDOT) regarding transportation financing 
innovations in Texas. This testimony will provide information on Texas’ current use 
of available State and Federal transportation financing mechanisms and our plans 
to implement new tools. I will also suggest changes to the existing Federal transpor- 
tation financing tools that will help Texas take better advantage of them in our con- 
tinuing effort to meet our State’s tremendous mobility and access needs as effec- 
tively and efficiently as possible. 

TEXAS’ experience WITH EXISTING FEDERAL FINANCE TOOLS 

The Federal Government has traditionally financed highways through 80 percent 
reimbursement grants but the last three major pieces of Federal transportation leg- 
islation — ISTEA, the NHS Act of 1995, and TEA-21 — have produced alternative 
forms of “non-grant” assistance. Over that same timeframe (since the early 1990’s), 
Texas has slowly accrued complementary authority on the State level to enable us 
to begin to use these new Federal financing tools for transportation. Positioning 
TxDOT to utilize innovative financing where it is determined to be appropriate 
serves the users of the State’s transportation system by accelerating construction of 
select projects of significance, delivering customer benefits ahead of schedule, and 
augmenting stretched revenues. While this section describes our experience to date, 
it also represents only the beginnings of a new era in transportation financing for 
Texas. 

State Infrastructure Banks 

Background. In November 1995, the President of the United States signed Public 
Law 104-59, known as the 1995 National Highway System Designation Act (NHS 
Act). Section 350 of that law allowed the United States Secretary of Transportation 
to designate a maximum of ten States as pilot projects for the State Infrastructure 
Bank program. Texas was selected as one of the initial pilot States for an NHS Act 
SIB. About 30 States eventually elected to participate. 

A State Infrastructure Bank, or a SIB, operates chiefly as a revolving loan fund 
and may provide a wide range of financial assistance in addition to loans. The pur- 
pose of the pilot program is to attract new funding into transportation, to encourage 
innovative approaches to transportation problems, and to help build needed trans- 
portation infrastructure. The NHS Act provides that each designated State may 
transfer up to 10 percent of certain Federal dollars, match those funds with State 
funds, and deposit them into a State Infrastructure Bank. The greatest benefit of 
this program may well be the creation of a self-sustaining, growing, revolving loan 
fund. 

In 1997, the 75th Texas Legislature passed Senate Bill 370, which created the 
State Infrastructure Bank to be administered by the Texas Transportation Commis- 
sion, the governing body of the Texas Department of Transportation. In September 
1997, the Texas Transportation Commission approved the administrative rules that 
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govern the State Infrastructure Bank. The SIB allows cities and counties to access 
capital at lower-than-market rates. Since its creation, interest in the SIB program 
has been strong. TxDOT has approved 41 loans totaling more than $252 million to 
cities, counties, and toll authorities around the State. The loans are helping fund 
more than $1 billion in transportation projects in Texas. 

TEA-21 Changes. Section 1511 of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Cen- 
tury (TEA-21) created a new State Infrastructure Bank (SIB) Pilot Program allow- 
ing the establishment of TEA-21 SIBs in only four States: California, Florida, Mis- 
souri, and Rhode Island. California, Florida, and Missouri also had NHS Act SIBs. 
Texas was not included. Pre-existing SIBs created pursuant to Section 350 of the 
NHS Designation Act of 1995 (NHS Act SIBs) continue to exist, but Federal funds 
authorized for fiscal year 1998 or later may not be used to capitalize them. 

Through language in the fiscal year 2002 Department of Defense Appropriations 
Act, Texas Senator Kay Bailey Hutchison and Texas Congressmen Tom DeLay and 
Chet Edwards were instrumental in adding Texas to the list of TEA-21 SIB Pilot 
Program States. With this change, Texas may now use up to 10 percent of its NHS, 
STP, IM, Bridge, Seat Belt Incentive Grant, and Minimum Guarantee funds to cap- 
italize its SIB. Without Federal funds, future loan applications — and any large sin- 
gle loan — would likely have little chance of being considered. The SIB has been our 
single most important financial tool in accelerating the delivery of projects. The abil- 
ity to capitalize the SIB with future Federal funds will keep it an effective program 
for years to come. 

Texas supports the continuation of the TEA-21 SIB authority Texas now enjoys. 
In addition, we recommend that the reauthorization legislation shorten the time 
limits on the ability to draw down the Federal funds to capitalize our SIB. Finally, 
we encourage you to clarify that repayments to the SIB are cleansed of Federal re- 
quirements to ensure that future lendees (mainly cities and counties in Texas) are 
able to access the funds without Federal restrictions. Cities and counties, who are 
currently not subject to Federal requirements on their own projects, may not have 
access to SIB funds if they must follow Federal rules to use those funds. 

The Transportation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act of 1998 

According to FHWA, the Transportation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation 
Act of 1998 (TIFIA, sections 1501-1504 of TEA-21) is intended to provide Federal 
credit assistance to major transportation investments of critical national impor- 
tance, such as intermodal facilities, border crossing infrastructure, expansion of 
multi-State highway trade corridors, and other investments with regional and na- 
tional benefits. The TIFIA credit program is designed to fill market gaps and lever- 
age substantial private and other non-Federal co-investment by providing supple- 
mental and subordinate capital. Through three types of financial assistance prod- 
ucts, TIFIA offers credit assistance of up to 33 percent of total project costs. The 
three types of products, designed to address projects’ varying requirements through- 
out their life cycles, include: 

• Secured loans, direct Federal loans to project sponsors offering flexible repay- 
ment terms and providing combined construction and permanent financing of capital 
costs; 

• Loan guarantees, providing full-faith-and-credit guarantees by the Federal 
Government to institutional investors such as pension funds which make loans for 
projects; and 

• Standby lines of credit as secondary sources of funding in the form of contin- 
gent Federal loans that may be drawn upon to supplement project revenues, if need- 
ed, during the first 10 years of project operations. 

The kinds of projects specifically listed as eligible for TIFIA support include inter- 
national bridges and tunnels, inter-city passenger bus and rail facilities and vehicles 
(including Amtrak and magnetic levitation systems), and publicly owned intermodal 
freight transfer facilities (except seaports or airports) on or adjacent to the National 
Highway System. However, any type of highway, intermodal, or transit project eligi- 
ble for Federal assistance through surface transportation programs under Title 23 
or chapter 53 of Title 49 U.S.C. is also eligible for TIFIA support, assuming it meets 
program criteria. Those criteria include: (a) project cost of at least $100 million or 
50 percent of the State’s annual apportionment of Federal-aid funds, whichever is 
less, except that for intelligent transportation system projects, the minimum cost is 
$30M; (b) project support in whole or in part from user charges or other non-Federal 
dedicated funding sources; and (c) inclusion in the State’s transportation plan and 
the statewide Transportation Improvement Program (STIP). 

Qualified projects meeting those criteria are evaluated by USDOT and selected 
based on the extent to which they generate economic benefits, leverage private cap- 
ital, promote innovative technologies, and meet other program objectives. Each 
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project must receive an investment grade rating on its senior debt obligations before 
its Federal credit assistance may be fully funded. 

History of the Central Texas Turnpike Project TIFIA Loan 

The $916.76 million TIFIA loan for the Central Texas Turnpike Project is the 
largest such loan in the history of the program. The TIFIA loan funds will help fund 
the $3.6 billion first phase of the Central Texas Turnpike Project, which is a toll 
highway facility through central Texas. 

The commission will use the loan proceeds to partly finance design and construc- 
tion of the first phase of the Central Texas Turnpike Project, which is composed of 
three distinct elements: Loop 1, SH 45 North, and the northern segment of SH 130. 
Loop 1, a 3.5-mile element, will serve as a major north-south route in the Austin 
vicinity. SH 45 North, about 13.2 miles in length, will serve as a connector between 
the cities of Austin, Round Rock, and Pflugerville. SH 130, a 49-mile element, will 
be an eastern bypass for Austin, Texas, and is parallel to and east of 1-35, one of 
the more congested urban parts of the interstate. 

The Texas Turnpike Authority Division of TxDOT is managing the project. 
TxDOT has retained a general consultant engineer and two engineering firms to as- 
sist with management of the construction project. The Loop 1 extension and SH 45 
will be constructed using the traditional design-bid-build process, and SH 130 is 
under an exclusive development agreement with Lone Star Infrastructure. The first 
phase of the turnpike project will be open in segments and the final phase will open 
to traffic in December 2007. 

The entire 66-mile project is expected to be complete and open to traffic by De- 
cember 2007. 

• SH 130: From IH 35 south to US 71 — September 2007 

• SH 130: From SH 71 south to US 183 — December 2007 

• SH 130: From US 183 south to IH 10: to be determined based on future project 
financing 

• SH 45: From Ridgeline East to three-quarters of a mile west of Loop 1 inter- 
change — December 2007 

• SH 45: From three-quarters of a mile west of Loop 1 interchange to SH 130 — 
September 2007 

• Loop 1: From Parmer Lane to one quarter mile south of SH 45 interchange: 
September 2007 

Central Texas needs relief from traffic congestion as soon as possible and tolls are 
the fastest way to accomplish it. By selling bonds and using tolls to pay off the 
bonds, these roads will be completed and open to traffic years ahead of schedule 
compared to using traditional transportation funds. In addition, toll roads help 
stretch limited transportation dollars. In this case, the State is getting a $2.9 billion 
project for only an initial $700 million equity injection. 

The four elements of the funding package include local contributions, State high- 
way dollars, a Federal loan and the sale of bonds, which will be paid for through 
the collection of tolls. In addition to the TIFIA loan, the commission has issued $1.2 
billion in revenue bonds and $900 million in bond anticipation notes. The remainder 
of the project will be financed through contributions from TxDOT and contributions 
of right-of-way by the surrounding jurisdictions. 

The TIFIA loan is an example of a Federal program helping us bring these needed 
highway projects on-line. We could not have put this financial package together 
without the TIFIA loan. To maximize the use of the loan — and save taxpayers ap- 
proximately $75 million — we are using the TIFIA loan as a possible backstop to sell 
Bond Anticipation Notes (BANs) to finance construction and take advantage of cur- 
rent low short-term interest rates. The interest rate we get on the BANs is lower 
than the TIFIA loan. The full TIFIA loan may be used later, but only if interest 
rates make it a good deal for taxpayers. 

The 66 miles of new toll roads in central Texas will cost $2.9 billion. This covers 
right of way acquisition, utility adjustments, design, and construction for SH 46 
North, Loop 1 and the first 49 (most needed) miles of SH 130. With the addition 
of required reserve funds, interest, insurance and issuance costs, the total estimated 
costs are $3.6 billion. 

Conservatively, it is estimated it would take at least 20 years to build these roads 
using traditional funding sources. By selling bonds, these roadways will be com- 
pleted and open to traffic in 5 years. 

Advance Construction/Partial Conversion of Advance Construction Advance con- 
struction (AC) and partial conversion of advance construction (PCAC) are cash-flow 
management tools that allow States to begin projects with their own funds and later 
convert these projects to Federal assistance. 
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AC allows a State to construct Federal-aid projects in advance of the apportion- 
ment and/or obligation limitation. Under normal circumstances, States can “convert” 
advance-constructed projects to Federal-aid at any time sufficient Federal-aid appor- 
tionments and obligation authority are available. States may convert and obligate 
the entire eligible amount, based on funding availability or, using PCAC may obli- 
gate funds in stages. 

PCAC allows States to obligate only the Federal funds necessary for the amount 
of expenditures anticipated in a year. This process thereby eliminates a major single 
year “draw down” of Federal funds in one fiscal year. PCAC may be used in conjunc- 
tion with GARVEE bonds when Federal funds are obligated for debt service pay- 
ments over a period of time. 

Using this technique affords the availability of Federal-aid funds to support a 
greater number of projects. The partial conversion technique can enable completion 
of a project earlier than under the conventional approach, avoiding construction cost 
inflation, and bringing the benefits of a completed facility to the public at an earlier 
date. To date, TxDOT has utilized the PCAC financing tool on approximately 170 
projects. 

Tapered Match 

Tapered match enables the project sponsor to vary the non-Federal share of a 
Federal-aid project during development and construction so long as the total Federal 
contribution toward the project does not exceed the Federal-aid limit. 

Under the tapered match approach, the non-Federal matching ratio is imposed on 
projects rather than individual pajunents. Therefore, Federal reimbursements of 
State expenditures can be as high as 100 percent in the early phases of a project 
provided that, by the time the project is complete, the overall Federal contribution 
does not exceed the Federal-aid limit established when the project was authorized. 
To ensure effective management of Federal funds, FHWA limits the use of tapered 
match to situations that result in expediting project completion, reducing project 
costs, or leveraging additional non-Federal funds. TxDOT has used tapered match 
to expedite project completion on approximately 880 projects. 

Tapered match may be most useful in cases where the project sponsor of a Fed- 
eral-aid project lacks sufficient funds to match Federal grants at the start of the 
project, but expects to accumulate the match in time for project completion. Taper- 
ing may also be beneficial when a project sponsor needs to overcome a near-term 
gap in State matching funds, thereby avoiding delays in getting the project under- 
way. Tapering also allows a sponsor to advance a project before fully securing cap- 
ital market financing. 

This technique may be used to facilitate a project when a new local transportation 
tax has been enacted, but revenue collections have yet to accumulate sufficient 
matching funds. Using tapered match, the project can move forward immediately 
with 100 percent Federal funds, allowing time for the tax revenues to accumulate. 
The locally generated revenues would be used to fund the final 20 percent share of 
project costs. 

Toll Credits 

States may apply toll revenues used for capital expenditures to build or improve 
public highway facilities as a credit toward the non-Federal share of certain trans- 
portation projects. Toll credits are earned when a State, a toll authority, or a private 
entity funds a capital highway investment with toll revenues from existing facilities. 
The amount of toll revenues spent on non-Federal highway capital improvement 
projects earns the State an equivalent dollar amount of credits to apply to the non- 
Federal share of a Federal-aid project. To utilize this tool, the State must certify 
that its toll facilities are properly maintained and must pass an annual mainte- 
nance of effort test to earn credits. By using toll credits to substitute for the re- 
quired non-Federal share on a Federal-aid project. Federal funding can effectively 
be increased to 100 percent. 

Toll credits provide States with more flexibility in financing projects. For example, 
by using toll credits, 1) Federal-aid projects can be advanced when matching funds 
are not available, 2) State and local funds normally required for matching may then 
be directed to other transportation projects, or 3) project administration may be sim- 
plified when a single funding source is used. States wishing to take advantage of 
the toll credit provision must apply toll revenues to capital improvements and meet 
the maintenance of effort test that may result in an increased investment in trans- 
portation infrastructure. At this time, TxDOT has utilized toll credits on 34 con- 
struction projects. Toll credits have also been used on certain transit projects. 
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Flexible Match 

Flexible match allows a wide variety of public and private contributions to be 
counted toward the non-Federal match of Federal-aid projects. The NHS Act and 
TEA-21 introduced new flexibility to the matching requirements for the Federal-aid 
program by allowing certain public donations of cash, land, materials, and services 
to satisfy the non-Federal matching requirement. These matching options include: 

• The value of private and certain State and local contributions, including pub- 
licly owned property; 

• Funds from other Federal agencies may count toward the non-Federal share 
of recreational trails and transportation enhancement projects; 

• Funds from the Federal Lands Highway Program may be applied as non-Fed- 
eral match for projects within or providing access to Federal or Indian lands; and 

• Funds from Federal land management agencies may be used as the match for 
most Federal-aid highway projects. 

Also States may seek program-wide approval for Surface Transportation Program 
(STP) projects. The matching requirement would then apply to the program instead 
of individual projects. 

Flexible match provisions increase a State’s ability to fund its transportation pro- 
grams by: 

• Accelerating certain projects that receive donated resources; 

• Allowing States to reallocate funds that otherwise would have been used to 
meet Federal-aid matching requirements; and 

• Promoting public-private partnerships by providing incentives to seek private 
donations. 

To date, TxDOT has been unable to use this financing mechanism. The main rea- 
sons are that it is limited to certain programs within the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram and that the program implementation requirements are cumbersome. While 
we are not currently using this financing option, we believe that the flexible match 
concept should be continued and indeed expanded in the TEA-21 reauthorization. 
We recommend that Congress expand the flexible match provision for use, at the 
State’s discretion, in all of the existing Federal-aid highway programs. 

Section 129 Loans 

Section 129 loans allow States to use regular Federal-aid highway apportionments 
to fund loans to projects with dedicated revenue streams. 

A State may directly lend apportioned Federal-aid highway funds to toll and non- 
toll projects. A recipient of a Section 129 loan can be a public or private entity and 
is selected according to each State’s specific laws and process. A dedicated repay- 
ment source must be identified and a repayment pledge secured. 

The Federal-aid loan may be for any amount, up to the maximum Federal share 
of 80 percent of the total eligible project costs. A loan can be made for any phase 
of a project, including engineering and right-of-way acquisition, but cannot include 
costs prior to loan authorization. A State can obtain immediate reimbursement for 
the loaned funds up to the Federal share of the project cost. 

Loans must be repaid to the State, beginning 5 years after construction is com- 
pleted and the project is open to traffic. Repayment must be completed within 30 
years from the date Federal funds were authorized for the loan. States have the 
flexibility to negotiate interest rates and other terms of Section 129 loans. The State 
is required to spend the repayment funds for a project eligible under Title 23. 

States can use Section 129 loans to assist public-private partnerships, by enhanc- 
ing startup financing for toll roads and other privately sponsored projects. Because 
loan repayments can be delayed until 5 years after project completion, this mecha- 
nism provides flexibility during the ramp-up period of a new toll facility. 

Loans can also play an important role in improving the financial feasibility of a 
project by reducing the amount of debt that must be issued in the capital markets. 
In addition, if the Section 129 loan repayment is subordinate to debt service pay- 
ments on revenue bonds, the senior bonds may be able to secure higher ratings and 
better investor acceptance. 

If a project meets the test for eligibility, a loan can be made at any time. Federal- 
aid funds for loans may be authorized in increments through advance construction 
procedures, and are obligated in conjunction with each incremental authorization. 
The State is considered to have incurred a cost at the time the loan, or any portion 
of it, is made. Federal funds will be made available to the State at the time the 
loan is made. 

The President George Bush Turnpike Project in Texas exemplifies how a Section 
129 loan can play an essential role in the total financing package. This project links 
four freeways and the Dallas North Tollway to form the northern half of a circum- 
ferential route around the city of Dallas. Primary funding for this $940 million 
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project included a low interest, long-term Section 129 loan and revenue bonds. This 
$135 million loan was critical in ensuring the affordability of the project’s senior 
bonds. Completion of this important beltway extension will be accomplished at least 
a decade sooner than would have been possible under traditional pay-as-you-go-fi- 
nancing. 

Summary of Texas Project Financing Mechanisms 

Texas has only recently begun to use the variety of Federal project financing 
mechanisms made available in ISTEA, the NHS Designation Act, and TEA-21. 
However, we have found their use to be beneficial and will continue their use in 
the future. Generally, as we’ve applied these financing options to our projects, we’ve 
found that they are most beneficial for projects that will take longer than 2 years 
to pay out, thereby allowing us to stretch our available funding and maintain a 
steady letting schedule from year to year. We typically consider using one of these 
financing options on projects over $5 million and sometimes on smaller projects at 
the end of the fiscal year. 

We encourage Congress to continue, expand, and enhance these Federal transpor- 
tation financing mechanisms for use at the State’s discretion. As we set a new 
course for a 21st century transportation system for Texas, we will continue to con- 
sider the use of all financing tools available to us to meet the transportation mobil- 
ity needs of the State. 


NEW TEXAS FINANCING TOOLS 

In the statewide election on November 6, 2001, 68 percent of Texans voted in 
favor of the constitutional amendment known as Proposition 15. The passage of 
Proposition 15 provided TxDOT with three new tools to establish innovative financ- 
ing for Texas State highways. With these tools TxDOT can begin to improve mobil- 
ity and safety for all Texans by building more highways faster, thus keeping up 
with the population growth in the State and preparing for the opening of the border 
in June. 

The three financing tools provided to TxDOT with the passage of Proposition 15 
are the creation of the Texas Mobility Fund, the authority for the Texas Transpor- 
tation Commission to approve the creation of Regional Mobility Authorities by coun- 
ties, and the authorization for TxDOT to use State highway fund moneys for equity 
in toll roads. 

Texas Mobility Fund 

By voting to create the Texas Mobility Fund, Texas voters approved a funding 
mechanism to supplement the traditional pay-as-you-go method of financing high- 
way construction in the State of Texas. Money in the Texas Mobility Fund must be 
appropriated by the State legislature and cannot include revenue from the gas teix, 
vehicle registrations or other dedicated funds. The legislature can provide revenue 
support to the Mobility Fund without raising taxes by committing general revenue 
to the fund. 

Currently there is no money in the Texas Mobility Fund. Once money has been 
appropriated to the Texas Mobility Fund, however, it can be used to finance road 
construction on the State-maintained highway system, publicly owned toll roads, 
and other public transportation projects. It is estimated that for every $100 million 
placed in the fund, $1 billion in bonding for road projects will be created. The 
issuance of debt to pay for public works projects is well established at the local level. 
The Texas Mobility Fund now allows this method of funding to be used for State 
highway projects, on and off the State system, and allows a combination of both rev- 
enue and general obligation bonds. 

In working to meet the States’ transportation needs, the Texas Mobility Fund will 
help the department accomplish two things: 

• Preserve the funds currently used for highway construction under the pay-as- 
you-go system; and 

• Allow any new funding sources made available to highways to be used for pay- 
ment of debt service on bonds issued to finance projects. 

Toll Equity 

Toll Equity, the second financing option made possible by the passage of Propo- 
sition 15, will make potential toll projects more viable, speeding up congestion relief, 
while stretching limited State transportation funds. Toll Equity allows, for the first 
time. State highway funds to be used on toll roads without requiring repayment of 
the funds. Before the passage of Proposition 15, TxDOT could loan highway funds 
for toll projects but they had to be repaid. The loan increased the initial borrowing 
costs for toll road projects, impacting the overall viability of the project. Having to 
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repay the department from tolls generated from the project often resulted in higher 
tolls and larger up front contributions from TxDOT. 

Toll equity has made future toll projects more attractive to investors because it 
allows the projects to accelerate debt retirement and hasten production of toll reve- 
nues. If a community decides to go with a toll equity approach on a project in an 
existing toll authority, the commission must approve the project to be constructed 
by that toll authority. If the community and/or the project are outside an existing 
authority, the commission will consider creating a regional mobility authority, the 
third tool created by the passage of Proposition 15. 

Regional Mobility Authority 

A regional mobility authority (RMA) would be created for the purpose of con- 
structing, maintaining, and operating a turnpike project in a region of the State. 
A RMA will allow local officials to exercise more responsibility, thus encouraging 
local innovation and better responses to the particular needs and desires of the local 
community. In order for a RMA to be created, one or more counties must petition 
the commission for authorization to create a RMA. The petition must contain certain 
information, such as a resolution from the commissioners court of each county and 
a description of how a RMA would improve mobility in that particular region. If 
TxDOT finds that the petition meets all the requirements it will notify the coun- 
ty(ies) and conduct one or more public hearings that conform to the criteria set forth 
in the rules adopted by the commission. 

If and when the commission gives approval, the county that petitioned the author- 
ization of the RMA will create a RMA by resolution of each county to be a part of 
the RMA. Each county resolution must appoint directors consistent with the rules 
adopted by the commission. A board of directors, appointed by the county commis- 
sioner’s courts where the proposed turnpike project is, representing political subdivi- 
sions, would govern each RMA. The Governor will appoint the presiding officer. 

Each TxDOT district will identify currently programmed projects that, from an 
engineering standpoint, could be developed as tolled facilities. These projects will be 
limited to new location or major capacity expansions. For each project selected with 
local support, any funds released from the State transportation plan through the 
issuance of revenue bonds for toll projects will be replaced by an equal amount of 
project funding in the same district and with the same programming authority as 
the original funds held. 

In most cases, projects selected to be developed as toll projects will be accelerated 
due to the issuance of toll bonds as opposed to waiting for programmed dollars. In 
addition, major projects will be developed as one project instead of being segmented, 
for the same reason. Surplus revenues from an RMA toll project can be used for 
other transportation purposes within the authority, if needed. 

The Trans Texas Corridor 

Currently the department is focusing on how to use the Texas Mobility Fund, the 
toll equity concept, the authority of counties to create RMAs, and the exclusive de- 
velopment agreement concept to implement Governor Rick Perry’s Trans Texas Cor- 
ridor proposal. 

The Trans Texas Corridor will be a multi-use, statewide transportation corridor 
that will move people and goods safely and efficiently. The Trans Texas Corridor 
will include toll roads, high-speed passenger and freight rail, regional freight and 
commuter rail, and underground transportation for water, petroleum, gas and tele- 
communications. The Corridor, as envisioned, is a 50-year plan for addressing the 
long-range transportation needs of Texas. 

Governor Perry established the Trans Texas Corridor concept as the vision of the 
future of transportation in Texas. He has directed TxDOT to develop and refine the 
concept and come up with an implementation process. TxDOT has established a pre- 
liminary map showing where the Trans Texas Corridor should be developed. These 
corridors were selected based on the existing and forecasted infrastructure needs of 
the State. The current location of the State trunk system and congressional high 
priority corridors were also taken into account when developing the Corridors. In 
terms of a starting point, the Governor has asked the Commission to focus on devel- 
oping routes that are already part of the States long-range plan. For example, SH 
130 is a new location highway that eventually will run from Seguin to Georgetown 
and parallel to 1-35. SH 130 is already a part of TxDOT’s plans, therefore it is log- 
ical that SH 130 be a starting point for development of the Corridor. Ultimately, 
it will be the commission that will make the final decision about which projects are 
built and when. 

Building the Trans Texas Corridor will provide Texans with more and better 
transportation options. The Corridor will improve mobility and safety by reducing 
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traffic congestion on current highways. The reduced congestion will have environ- 
mental benefits such as a reduction in the volume of air pollution in our urban 
areas. It will provide a fast, safe and reliable rail system, allowing Texans and their 
business to move, if they so choose, by rail instead of road, further reducing conges- 
tion and air pollution. The Corridor will move hazardous materials away from urban 
centers, and off heavily traveled highways, providing safer transport of such mate- 
rials. The State will also benefit from economic development opportunities as a re- 
sult of a faster, safer, and more comprehensive transportation system. 

TxDOT delivered The Trans Texas Corridor Plan to the Governor this summer. 
The plan outlines the basic design of the system and identified four routes as pri- 
ority corridor segments. Under the action plan approved by the commission, TxDOT 
has designated its Texas Turnpike Authority Division as the central office to oversee 
the development of the corridor. Although it is a process that could take up to 50 
years, the corridor report’s action plan sets forth a series of first steps to be under- 
taken over the next year. Estimated total cost of the corridor ranges from $145.2 
billion to $183.5 billion. The report discusses a variety of funding possibilities, al- 
though planners generally envision a puhlic-private effort paid for with tolls, bonds, 
and other financing tools. 

The goal, at TxDOT, is to begin construction on the most appropriate segment as 
soon as practical. TxDOT envisions the build-out of the Trans Texas Corridor to 
take approximately 50 years. However, based upon our 85 years of experience in the 
business, TxDOT projects that most of the Corridor could be under construction or 
finished within 25 years and perhaps less. To a great degree, the time required to 
build the Corridor is dependent upon the interested parties and their proposals. 

As mentioned previously, the Trans Texas Corridor will utilize three types of fi- 
nancing tools (the Texas Mobility Fund, RMAs, and toll equity) combined with a 
project delivery mechanism known as exclusive development agreements. The Texas 
Mobility Fund will be used, if properly capitalized, to help build the segments of the 
Corridor that are less toll viable. If the Corridor is attractive enough, the legislature 
may commit a portion of general revenue funds toward the construction. These 
funds would be released to the commission to pay debt service on bonds issued to 
finance the Corridor. 

With regard to RMAs, certain high growth areas of the State are uniquely situ- 
ated to help themselves and the State through the creation of a RMA. If we use 
the example of SH 130 and Travis, Williamson, and Hays Counties, you can see the 
benefit of RMAs to the Trans Texas Corridor. A RMA in Travis, Williamson, and 
Hays Counties would generate revenue to pay for local transportation goals much 
sooner while allowing the State to spread scarce State revenue over other important 
projects in the area — projects such as the segment of the Corridor east of 1-35. In 
addition, a successful RMA could ultimately invest in light rail linked to a regional 
commuter rail that is part of the Trans Texas Corridor. The rules governing a RMA 
are flexible in nature and are intended to foster partnerships between local govern- 
ments and the State in the development of transportation facilities that provide an 
efficient delivery of the end product. 

Toll Equity, as mentioned before, is the phrase used to depict the amount of State 
Highway Funds that may be used to construct a toll road without the requirement 
that the funds be repaid. The law limits TxDOT’s annual toll equity contributions 
to a percentage of the Federal funds it receives each year. TxDOT will use toll eq- 
uity funds on those proposals that generate the maximum total funding on the most 
appropriate segments and routes identified during the planning stages. With toll eq- 
uity, any segment of the Corridor could be made toll viable. However, TxDOT will 
create and construct the Corridor based on a plan that identifies the most finan- 
cially viable segments and routes and constructs them first, providing cash-flow to 
pay for the next logical segments and so on. 

An Exclusive Development Agreement is a contract and construction method that 
allows any organization to propose a transportation project, including design, con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation and/or financing to TxDOT. If TxDOT deter- 
mines the concept is viable and it supports the long-range Transportation plan of 
the State, the concept is approved and put to the public for competing proposals. 
TxDOT will review all proposals and select the best one for negotiation and final 
contract. TxDOT must also determine a project is compatible with existing and 
planned transportation facilities before a concept may be approved. 

For the Corridor, it is anticipated that interested parties will make proposals for 
the Corridor, resulting in permission to operate part, or the entire Corridor. For 
those parties that used this method to win a contract from TxDOT, the right for 
the Commission to assume control of any part of the Corridor will be negotiated into 
the contract. This will protect the public’s investment into the future. 
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By State statute, TxDOT can use the Exclusive Development Agreement method 
for four projects only. Therefore, unless State law is changed, this will he a minor 
tool in the creation of the Corridor — unless, of course, one party proposed to huild 
the entire Corridor or a major part of the Corridor and the Commission believed 
it to be in the best interest of the public. 

All of the tools mentioned here (the Texas Mobility Fund, RMAs, toll equity, and 
Exclusive Development Agreements) can be used on any TxDOT project, not just the 
Corridor. No matter where these tools are used they will benefit the public. They 
will help us build more highways faster and continue to expand our infrastructure 
to keep up with growing population and increasing traffic. 

HELPING STATES TAKE ADVANTAGE OF FINANCING TOOLS 

Texans need to have a full array of financial and project development choices 
available to us, so that we can move forward to meet our transportation needs. In- 
novation and flexibility have become essential to enabling State and local govern- 
ments to solve today’s transportation challenges. The recently approved tolling au- 
thority for the I-IO (Katy Freeway) corridor is an example of the types of flexible 
financing and project development processes we now need for transportation 
projects. Reauthorization of Federal surface transportation programs and funding in 
2003 will present many opportunities for releasing the creative powers of Texas and 
other States. 

Tolling of Interstate Routes 

In March 2002, the FHWA approved a toll road proposal that calls for the con- 
struction of four toll lanes in the median of the I-IO Katy Freeway in the Houston 
region. The toll lanes will generate up to $500 million in revenue toward the recon- 
struction of I-IO, thus completing funding for the project and potentially cutting 
construction time in half. 

Despite the ultimate approval of the Katy Freeway tolling mechanism under Sec- 
tion 1216(a) of TEA-21, our experience with the process reveals some areas for im- 
provement that, if implemented, would encourage more States to use this important 
financing option. In particular, the Harris County Toll Road Authority (HCTRA), 
one of our major partners in the Katy Freeway expansion project, had some initial 
concerns about certain requirements in the Section 1216(a) program that would 
have required a review and reapplication for the tolling authority every 3 years. 
This type of requirement often threatens the viability of the underlying bonding 
mechanism that the applicant is using to support the overall project. For the Katy 
Freeway project, HCTRA (the bonding authority in the project) was ultimately given 
a waiver of the reapplication process and HCTRA, TxDOT, and the Houston Metro- 
politan Transit Authority moved forward with our application under Section 
1216(a). 

TEA-21 also provided a pilot program under Section 1216(b) that allows States 
to toll portions of the interstate system. Thus far, no State has successfully applied 
for this authority. TxDOT initially applied for tolling authority under Section 
1216(b) for the Katy Freeway project. However, we were unsuccessful in this appli- 
cation mainly because the program requires an analysis to demonstrate that the fa- 
cility could not be maintained or improved from the State’s apportionments and allo- 
cations. This analysis is not time restrictive, i.e., projects can be funded over long 
periods of time, and therefore it is very difficult to demonstrate the funding short- 
falls required to obtain Section 1216(b) authority. For the Katy Freeway project ap- 
plication (and frankly for any other application we may attempt), TxDOT of course 
could choose to use any of its $2.2 billion in annual Federal apportionments for the 
project instead of funding another project, so we couldn’t pass the “funding shortfall” 
test. What we need is the ability to use this tolling authority to supplement our ex- 
isting funding, not replace it. This situation is a major reason, we think, why this 
pilot program has never had a project approved for implementation. As currently 
written, this program appears too restrictive to go forth with a meaningful project. 

While the States have not successfully pursued the interstate tolling authority 
provided in Section 1216(b) for a variety of reasons (including political opposition 
from those who would ultimately pay the tolls), we in Texas would like to see it 
continue as an option for States. At the time Texas first considered using this provi- 
sion, we did not have the various State-supported financing mechanisms and au- 
thority that we have recently acquired to help us take a new look at ways to finance 
our transportation needs. Also, we now have the Trans Texas Corridor plan that 
could benefit from the potential use of the Section 1216(b) authority. As a result, 
we recommend that the Congress continue, expand, and improve the flexible appli- 
cation of the Section 1216(a) and Section 12 16(b) provisions in the reauthorization 
of TEA-21. 
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Buying Back Portions of the Interstate to Allow Tolling. With the except of the 
Section 1216 provisions mentioned above, Federal law generally prohibits imposing 
tolls on Interstate highways for which Federal funds have been used. In several sit- 
uations, however. Congress has enacted specific legislation to allow States to reim- 
burse the Federal Government for Federal funds applied to a highway segment, 
thereby relieving a highway segment of the prohibition against tolls. The FHWA has 
provided TxDOT staff with six examples of legislation authorizing such repayment 
of Federal funds for highways in Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, and New Jersey. Texas would like to pursue this option in the develop- 
ment of the Trans Texas Corridor and other needed improvements. Your efforts to 
make this option as easily accessible as possible will greatly assist our future en- 
deavors as we seek new ways to fund our tremendous transportation needs in 
Texas. 

Despite the availability of this option to buy back portions of the Interstate, we 
believe that the Congress needs to take a new look at the issue of residual Federal 
investment. For the most part, the Federal investment in the interstates has essen- 
tially been depreciated, leaving only increasing costs to maintain the aging system — 
costs that often are taken up by the States. We believe that States should be given 
the option to toll their interstates without the requirement of reimbursement of 
long-ago Federal funding so that we can improve and maintain the interstates to 
meet the mobility and access needs of our citizens and business communities. 

Since the beginning of the Interstate era in 1956, Texas has contributed more in 
Federal motor fuels teix payments than the State has received in Federal highway 
program funds, including its share of the Interstate Construction and Interstate 
Maintenance program funds. When these interstate program funds were originally 
distributed to Texas, we did not get a 100 percent return on our contributions. Now, 
if we were to repay a portion of the Federal funding it would be redistributed to 
all States. Since Texas continues to get less than a dollar for dollar return, Texas 
would suffer twice in the distribution of those funds. Therefore, we recommend that 
donor States (those that received less than 100 percent of their share of contribu- 
tions to the Highway Trust Fund compared to their share of distributions through 
the Federal-aid highway programs) be allowed to toll portions of the interstate sys- 
tem without Federal reimbursement. This approach would partially compensate the 
donor States for their contributions to the national system and allow them extra 
flexibility in handling the mobility needs in their States. 

Allow Toll Credits to be Derived from federally Funded Projects 

Currently if a project utilizes any Federal funding then all costs of the project are 
ineligible to be counted as toll credits by the State. In today’s environment where 
fewer and fewer projects are 100 percent toll-viable and require a mix of funding 
sources it is becoming more unlikely that a toll project will be built without some 
form of Federal assistance. 

We believe the non-Federal expenditures on these projects should be eligible as 
toll credits on a pro-rata basis. We consider toll credits to be a valuable tool in 
Texas and have distributed these primarily to small transit providers who might 
otherwise have to turn down Federal assistance due to a lack of matching funds. 

Privatizing Rest Areas 

In a review of the Texas rest area system in the late 1980’s, an internal TxDOT 
task force concluded that an innovative method of improving rest area quality with- 
out increasing costs appeared to be the concept of contracting with private devel- 
opers to create joint development facilities. In other words, a commercialized rest 
area. 

Commercialization could transform selected rest areas into “travel service cen- 
ters,” which would offer the traveling public facilities and services beyond those 
available at our existing sites. In addition to restrooms and picnic tables, commer- 
cialized rest areas could provide the public with food and fuel facilities and ex- 
panded travel information. These facilities could also provide expanded truck park- 
ing, a need that was only recently reaffirmed by a July 2002 FHWA Report on 
Truck Parking Facilities. One of the recommendations for State action in the FHWA 
report was to encourage the formation of public-private partnerships to address the 
nation’s truck parking needs. At the same time, commercializing a rest area could 
reduce or eliminate the cost to the TxDOT of constructing and maintaining the fa- 
cilities. 

In 1990, the Center for Transportation Research (CTR) at the University of Texas 
began a study to determine the feasibility of rest area commercialization in Texas. 
This study found that commercialization would be feasible and could turn many rest 
areas sites into revenue generators. However, as the study points out. Title 23 USC, 
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Section 111 prohibits the commercialization of rest areas with direct access to an 
interstate highway. It should be noted that this concept is supported by AASHTO. 
A 1989 AASHTO Task Force that studied commercialization recommended that the 
Federal restriction be lifted. Language lifting the ban on rest area commercializa- 
tion on the interstate system was included in an initial draft of ISTEA; however, 
interests opposed to the concept defeated the provision. Tourist industry interests, 
truck-stop interests (National Association of Truck Stop Owners), and other private 
sector interests view rest area commercialization as unwanted competition, even 
though they can participate in such development. 

As we explore ways to maximize available funds to meet our transportation needs. 
Congress should allow States to use this concept on interstate routes. 

Continue and Improve Access to Railroad Rehabilitation and Improvement Financ- 
ing Act Funds 

The Railroad Rehabilitation and Improvement Financing program (authorized in 
TEA-21) offers $3.5 billion in loans and guarantees to public or private sponsors of 
intermodal and rail projects, with $1 billion reserved for projects benefiting freight 
railroads other than Class I carriers. Projects can include acquisition, development, 
improvement, or rehabilitation of intermodal or rail equipment or facilities. The pro- 
gram is intended to make funding available through loans and loan guarantees for 
railroad capital improvements. No direct Federal funding is authorized in TEA-21; 
however, the Secretary is authorized to accept a commitment from a non-Federal 
source to fund the required credit risk premium. 

Texas to date has had little opportunity to use the financing tools made available 
by the RRIF. In 2001 Amtrak approached the States of Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas for assistance with the credit risk premium for a RRIF loan. The loan would 
have allowed one of the freight railroads in the region to upgrade its tracks to allow 
an extension of Amtrak’s Crescent line to run between Meridian, Mississippi and 
Dallas/Fort Worth. The Texas Constitution prohibits the use of dedicated State 
Highway Fund dollars for non-highway purposes; therefore TxDOT was unable to 
participate in the opportunity to bring additional passenger rail service to our State. 
However, supporters of the rail proposal approached the Texas Legislature and gar- 
nered an appropriation of $1.7 million in other State funds for Texas’ share of the 
credit risk premium. Unfortunately, Amtrak later announced that it was postponing 
its plans for the extension, known as the Crescent Star. 

Despite TxDOT’s and Texas’ limited involvement to date in railroad financing, as 
we begin development of the Trans Texas Corridor (which includes a freight rail, 
a commuter rail, and a high speed passenger rail component), the continued avail- 
ability of financing from the RRIF will prove important. We encourage Congress to 
continue the program and to provide additional funds in the TEA-21 reauthoriza- 
tion. 

Changes to the TIFIA Program 

The Transportation Infrastructure Financing and Investment Act (TIFIA) pro- 
gram has been possibly the single most important benefit for public-private partner- 
ships in transportation and has provided opportunities both to fill the gaps in fi- 
nance plans and to make finance plans more efficient and cost effective. While the 
program may end the current authorization period undersubscribed, this is not a re- 
flection on the program’s value or its potential utility. Rather, it reflects the very 
long lead times required for project sponsors to design finance plans and adapt, 
often only with new State legislation, to new financing methods. 

The clear benefit from TIFIA is flexibility in structuring repayment and deferral 
of interest. This feature enhances cash-flow from the projects during the initial con- 
struction period to pay for senior debt and fill rate stabilization and debt services 
reserve funds. Another benefit comes from the ability to leverage revenues from a 
“startup” toll road project. For a tax-exempt borrower such as TxDOT, the subordi- 
nate TIFIA loan produces savings in both interest rate costs and costs of bond 
issuance. 

Our experience suggests several potential drawbacks from TIFIA. Resolving some 
of these concerns may require changes to the TIFIA law; others might be corrected 
within the existing statutory and regulatory framework. 

Encourage Equity Investments in Projects Supported with TIFIA Credit. Congress 
should reauthorize the TIFIA program and refine it to encourage more private in- 
vestment in projects supported with TIFIA credit. More thought should be given to 
the blending of private investment and TIFIA credit. Several of the current appli- 
cants for TIFIA credit, including TxDOT, are requiring private contractors to con- 
tribute subordinated debt or equity investments to the financing plan. Indeed, rat- 
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ing agencies and bond insurers have come to expect contractors to take part of their 
fee in the form of a project investment. Congress should encourage this expectation. 

The good news is that the contracting community is increasingly able to make 
these investments. The bad news is that, if the owner is using TIFIA credit, TEA- 
21 currently offers the owner a Hobson’s choice: either the contractor’s credit must 
be investment grade according to rating agency criteria (a result more favorable to 
the contractor than the owner wants or needs to allow) or the contractor’s invest- 
ment must be subordinate to TIFIA in right of payment (a risk the contractors can- 
not accept when TIFIA credit is large). This challenge can be cured by refining 
TIFIA to rank a developer’s claim senior to TIFIA’s without requiring that the de- 
veloper’s credit be investment grade and to allow the developer to receive pajunent 
of equity returns and subdebt payoff as long as the entity receiving TIFIA funds 
meets all its debt service obligations and coverage ratios. To allay concerns about 
diluting TIFIA credit quality, TIFIA could limit subdebt or private equity payoff to 
a specified percentage of project costs. 

Minimize Impact of TIFlA Loan “Springing Up.” Legal advisors to FHWA have 
heen reluctant to interpret the TIFIA statute to limit the event under which the 
TIFIA loan would “spring” to parity to a bankruptcy filing or similar proceeding that 
results in an abandonment, liquidation, or dissolution of the project. We are con- 
cerned that insolvency is defined broadly, resulting in the TIFIA loan “springing” 
to parity with senior bond indebtedness. This could adversely affect the ability to 
attract credit enhancement (e.g., insurance) for the bonds and result in higher inter- 
est cost. Credit enhancers consider the “worst case scenario” when evaluating their 
desire to guarantee bonds and the risk of doing so. The benefit of subordinating the 
TIFIA loan could be eroded if the credit enhancers evaluate their risk by assuming 
they will be sharing in revenues and other assets on parity with FHWA. 

Following receipt of TxDOT’s TIFIA commitment letter, FHWA announced it 
would apply the “Mega Project” finance plan and reporting requirements to all 
TIFIA projects. As interpreted by FHWA, these requirements are more burdensome 
than the capital markets or SEC disclosure rules require. Furthermore, it’s unclear 
how FHWA will use this information. 

More Liberal Terms in TIFIA Loan Agreements. To leverage new project revenue 
streams, reduce transactional costs, and attract private debt capital, FHWA must 
consider more liberal terms in the financial covenants in the TIFIA loan agreement. 
For example, we believe that there should be no debt service reserve requirement 
for the TIFIA loan. Also, FHWA must be willing to subordinate its debt to that 
issued to design/build contractors as payment for their work. 

The Central Texas Turnpike Project is a multi-phased capital program with mul- 
tiple funding sources. TIFIA loan draw requirements/priorities as well as provisions 
relating to repayment and final maturity of the TIFlA loan must give consideration 
to the complexity of the projects. 

As mentioned earlier. Governor Perry is exploring large-scale corridor develop- 
ment in Texas. We certainly expect TIFIA to be an important financing tool in this 
effort. Critical to this would be the ability to subordinate TIFIA to equity returns 
as well as senior debt service payments. 

Change Internal Revenue Code Private Activity Rules. Congress should modernize 
the Internal Revenue Code rules on private activity and management contracts as 
they apply to surface transportation. Project sponsors are now actually forced to 
turn down true private equity for important public projects if they expect to issue 
tax-exempt debt. This is not the result Congress intended when it adopted these re- 
strictions in 1986. Inexplicably, these same restrictions do not apply to other public 
works such as airports and solid waste facilities. During the 106th Congress, Sen- 
ator Smith authored a bill to cure these exact problems. Both houses of Congress 
ultimately passed this important curative legislation as part of a larger tax bill that 
year, but President Clinton vetoed the larger bill. 

TxDOT is embarking on an ambitious program that has the potential for attract- 
ing significant private equity. Curing this anomaly in the teix code would allow sore- 
ly needed private equity and innovation to be incorporated into surface transpor- 
tation development without sacrificing access to the lower interest rates in the tax 
exempt financing markets. 

Modernize Internal Revenue Code Advance Refunding Rules. Congress should 
modernize the IRS rules applicable to surface transportation to permit two advance 
refundings. Most conventional transportation projects are funded on a pay as you 
go model or with bonds backed by tax revenues. As such, sponsoring agencies issue 
bonds only to advance funds as needed for construction. To finance a public-private 
partnership dependent in part on the project’s own revenues, the bond markets re- 
quire 100 percent of all capital costs be funded up front, at the time they invest. 
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This means that the sponsor is issuing bonds many years removed from the eco- 
nomic conditions that will affect the project when it has opened. 

If interest rates become more favorable over time, IRS rules prevent the sponsor 
from refunding the bonds more than once, even though doing so would help reduce 
tolls, pay off debt quicker, and leverage dollars more efficiently. Other businesses 
aren’t so restricted. These rules are even more puzzling because there is no loss to 
the Treasury from advance refundings. 

Encourage Design-Build and DBOM Contracting. Congress should continue to en- 
courage Design-Build and Design-Build-Operate-Maintain (DBOM) contracting for 
federally funded projects and remove regulatory barriers to State DOT use of pro- 
curement processes. Private section financing frequently requires certainty early in 
the design phase for capital and long-term maintenance and rehabilitation costs. In 
effectively providing such certainty, these forms of contracts are an essential build- 
ing block for project financing. 

TEA-21 required FHWA to issue a rule governing procurement. While the rule 
is not final, the problems identified in the published draft have been documented 
in comments submitted by AASHTO and others. Unless FHWA incorporates the rec- 
ommended revisions into its final rule, this critical tool will have been undermined 
unless Congress intervenes. 

Allow Selection of Contractor Prior to ROD to Enhance Financial Benefits of Con- 
struction Acceleration. Congress should make clear to the USDOT modal adminis- 
trations that it did not intend NEPA to prevent procurement activity from being 
completed prior to issuance of records of decision (ROD). One of the key values of 
effective project financing is construction acceleration. We recognize the major con- 
tribution to environmental planning that NEPA has brought to major Federal ac- 
tions. No one suggests that construction should commence before a ROD. But 
FHWA is reading NEPA to prevent the issuance of an RFP, the selection of a con- 
tractor, and the award of a contract pending a final ROD. None of these actions af- 
fects tbe selection of a project alternative or even the decision not to build. For a 
State DOT to use its own funds to accelerate contractor selection so that it is pre- 
pared to move quickly if a “build” alternative is selected is acting in parallel rather 
than in sequence. This does not prejudice the NEPA process. 

Modify Existing Transportation Programs to Enhance Funding Flexibility 

ISTEA and TEA-21 provided improved flexibility for States in addressing their 
varied transportation needs by allowing greater levels of transferability among the 
existing highways and transit funding categories. For example. States can transfer 
up to 50 percent of their National Highway System apportionments to the Interstate 
Maintenance, Surface Transportation Program, Congestion Mitigation and Air Qual- 
ity Improvement Program, and Bridge Replacement and Rehabilitation Program. In 
addition, up to 100 percent of NHS apportionments may be transferred to STP if 
approved by the Secretary of Transportation. Similar transferability provisions are 
available for the other Federal-aid highway programs listed above. In addition, 
States have the option to use their Federal transit formula program funds for a 
highway project and vice versa. This type of transferability should be expanded, at 
State discretion, among the entire array of transportation programs. 

ISTEA and TEA-21 also enhanced flexibility by expanding the list of eligible ac- 
tivities that can be funded with highway program funds. For example, STP funds 
can be used for highways, bridges, transit capital projects, and intracity and inter- 
city bus terminals and facilities. However, this is an area where additional flexi- 
bility will help States in finding funding solutions to meet their varied transpor- 
tation needs. When you consider a concept as complex as the Trans Texas Corridor, 
it becomes obvious that having the flexibility to address multimodal funding issues 
is essential. We encourage Congress to consider expanding the eligibility of existing 
highway, transit, and rail programs to allow, at the State’s discretion, the use of 
any of these funds for a broader range of transportation activities. At the same time, 
it will be essential for Congress to either consolidate or simplify the program proce- 
dures of the various modal pro^ams or allow States to use the simplest procedures 
among them so that the flexibility of expanded eligibility is not negated by regu- 
latory differences among the modal programs. This flexibility will better enable us 
in Texas to pool our available resources to tackle multimodal transportation 
projects. This is the future of transportation in Texas; Federal funding programs 
should facilitate our efforts, not provide roadblocks to efficient and effective use of 
Federal transportation dollars. 


CONCLUSION 

As you can see, Texas has indeed entered a new era in planning, building, and 
financing needed transportation systems. We can no longer afford to rely solely on 
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the traditional pay-as-you-go method of finance for needed transportation systems. 
We are committed to taking advantage of every available transportation finance and 
project development mechanism. We will need your assistance to enable us to fully 
and flexibly use the complete range of tools to meet our growing transportation de- 
mands. We look forward to working with you to make our launch into the new cen- 
tury of transportation financing a continuing success for Texas and the Nation. 

If you have any questions about the information provided here, please contact 
Tonia Ramirez in TxDOT’s Federal Legislative Affairs Section at 512-463-9957. 




TEA-21 REAUTHORIZATION 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 2002 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

Subcommittee on Transportation, Infrastructure and 

Nuclear Safety, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:12 a.m. in room 
406, Senate Dirksen Building, Hon. Harry Reid [chairman of the 
subcommittee] presiding. 

CONDITIONS AND PERFORMANCE OF THE FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY SYSTEM 

Present: Senators Reid, Voinovich, and Jeffords [ex officio]. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY REID, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 

Senator Reid. This committee will come to order. 

I apologize to everyone for being late. I guess I should have got- 
ten up earlier. I slept in until six this morning. 

Welcome to today’s hearing on the state of America’s highway in- 
frastructure. This is the last of a series of 14 scheduled hearings 
and roundtables that the committee and this subcommittee have 
held this year as we prepare to write the next transportation bill. 
We have addressed many important policy issues, including traffic 
congestion, planning, safety, operations, air quality, freight and 
project delivery. These hearings have made one thing very clear, 
that transportation is central to our growth, global competitiveness 
and quality of life. 

In 1956, under the leadership of President Eisenhower, the Fed- 
eral Government made a commitment to create an Interstate high- 
way system. We have since expanded that commitment to include 
the national highway system in the broader Federal aid highway 
network. This system has been an enormous success and now in- 
cludes 46,000 miles of interstate highways and one million miles of 
Federal aid highways. These roads serve as the lifeblood of our 
economy, moving people and freight trillions of miles each year. 
Our Nation’s road and bridge infrastructure includes 8.2 million 
lane-miles of highway and 590,000 bridges valued at about $1.5 
trillion. 

Our task is to protect this investment and ensure that it con- 
tinues to meet the needs of our Nation’s communities and busi- 
nesses. Potholed roadways, deficient bridges and congested inter- 
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states threaten safety, diminish quality of life and impede economic 
efficiency. 

Today, we will review two new reports on the status of American 
highway systems. I will ask that my full statement be made part 
of the record. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Reid follows:] 

Senator Reid. We are honored to have as our first witness today 
the chairman of the Senate Appropriations Committee, Senator 
Byrd. No one has been a greater champion for increased invest- 
ment in transportation than Senator Byrd. He was a leader of 
TEA-21 5 years ago and has been a leader every year as chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee. We do a transportation appro- 
priations bill every year. 

Those of us who support increased investment in America’s 
transportation infrastructure are thankful for Senator Byrd’s con- 
tinued leadership. We all look forward to working with Senator 
Byrd as we write the next transportation bill. We will count on his 
wisdom and experience as we work our way through this very dif- 
ficult process. 

Mr. Chairman? 

[The prepared statement of Senator Reid follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Harry Reid, U.S. Senator from the State of Nevada 

Welcome to today’s hearing on the state of America’s highway infrastructure. This 
is the last in a series of 14 scheduled hearings and roundtables that the EPW com- 
mittee and this subcommittee have held this year as we prepare to write the next 
transportation bill. We have addressed many important policy issues, including traf- 
fic congestion, planning, safety, operations, air quality, freight and project delivery. 

These hearings have made one thing clear that transportation is central to our 
economic growth, global competitiveness, and quality of life. In 1956, under the 
leadership of President Eisenhower, the Federal Government made a commitment 
to create an interstate highway system. We have since expanded that commitment 
to include the National Highway System and the broader Federal-aid highway net- 
work. This system has been an enormous success and now includes 46,000 miles of 
interstate highways and one million miles of Federal-aid highways. These roads 
serve as the lifeblood of our economy, moving people and freight trillions of miles 
each year. 

Our nation’s road and bridge infrastructure includes 8.2 million lane miles of 
highway and 590,000 bridges, valued at $1.4 trillion dollars. Our task is to protect 
this investment and ensure tbat it continues to meet the needs of our nation’s com- 
munities and businesses. Potholed roadways, deficient bridges and congested inter- 
states threaten safety, diminish quality of life and impede economic efficiency. 

Today we will review two new reports on the status of America’s highway system. 
The Federal Highway Administration will present the findings of its 2002 Condi- 
tions and Performance report, and the American Association of State Highway and 
Transportation Officials will unveil its Bottom Line report. These reports offer a 
mixed message. On the positive side, the increased investments provided by TEA- 
21 have begun to make a difference. Our infrastructure is in better shape today 
than it was a few years ago. 

Unfortunately, while the condition of our transportation system has improved 
somewhat, its performance continues to worsen. The increasing congestion our na- 
tion’s roads are experiencing means dirty air, wasted fuel, lost time and reduced 
productivity. In addition, we continue to have a significant backlog of repairs that 
must be made to deficient bridges and inadequate roadways. 

Both studies conclude that America is spending too little money to maintain the 
current conditions and performance of our transportation system, much less improve 
conditions and performance. The needs have outpaced funding, and unless we 
change this pattern we will fail to address the backlog of infrastructure needs and 
will continue to experience deteriorating performance. 

I have seen this performance deterioration firsthand at home in Nevada. As the 
Las Vegas and Reno regions have grown, so has traffic congestion. Worsening con- 
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gestion is one of the greatest threats to my State’s continued economic growth and 
we will have to do things differently if we are to reverse this trend. 

As we will hear, the solutions range from improving the conditions of our road- 
ways, to building new roads, expanding and improving transit service, employing 
new technology, enhancing the management and operations of our transportation 
systems, improving planning, creating high-speed rail connections, and managing 
demand. 

We have our work cut out for us as we begin the reauthorization process. It is 
our responsibility to ensure that the transportation infrastructure of this country 
meets the needs of America’s citizens. I look forward to working closely with Chair- 
man Jeffords and other members of this committee to develop a forward-looking re- 
authorization bill that adequately addresses the many challenges our transportation 
system is facing. 

We are honored to have as our first witness today the chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, Senator Robert B3Td. 

No one has been a greater champion for increased investment in transportation 
than Senator Byrd. He was a leader on TEA-21 5 years ago, and he is a leader 
every year as the chairman of the Appropriations Committee. Those of us who sup- 
port increased investment in America’s transportation infrastructure are thankful 
for Senator Byrd’s continued leadership. I look forward to working with Senator 
Byrd as we write the next transportation bill and will count on his wisdom and ex- 
perience as we work our way through this very difficult process. 

Senator Jeffords. I will wait on my statement. 

Senator Reid. Senator Voinovich? 

Senator Voinovich. Mr. Chairman, since we have the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee here with us this morning and 
the subject of his testimony is the Appalachian Development High- 
way System, I will reserve my comments for after his presentation 
this morning. 

Senator Reid. Gentlemen, thank you very much. Again, I apolo- 
gize to everyone for being late. I hate to be late. 

Senator Byrd? 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT C. BYRD, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 

Senator Byrd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you Sen- 
ators Jeffords and Voinovich. 

In just a few months’ time, this subcommittee will be responsible 
for reporting one of the most important pieces of legislation for the 
108th Congress. As such, I am grateful to you, Mr. Chairman and 
members of your subcommittee for allowing me this opportunity to 
testify at this, the last hearing that you will hold in the Nation’s 
Capital on the reauthorization of the Transportation Equity Act for 
the 21st Century, or TEA-21. 

Later this morning, you will also take testimony from our capa- 
ble Eederal Highway Administrator, Mrs. Mary Peters, on the con- 
dition and the performance of our national highway system. The 
Administration’s upcoming Conditions and Performance Report will 
again remind us that a great deal more needs to be invested in our 
infrastructure if we are not to fall farther and farther behind in 
stemming the deterioration of our Nation’s highways and bridges, 
and alleviating congestion on our Nation’s roads. 

As Chairman of the Senate Appropriations Committee, I have 
sought to do my part by championing the highest level of Federal 
highway investment that is possible under our very tight budget 
constraints. The transportation appropriations bill for our fiscal 
year 2003 as reported by my committee back in July restores every 
penny of the $8.6 billion cut in highway funding proposed by Presi- 
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dent Bush. I am pleased to say that every member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, Republican and Democrat, voted to report 
that bill. 

One of the observations contained in Administrator Peters’ testi- 
mony that especially caught my eye is her statement that the con- 
dition of higher-order roads such as Interstates has improved con- 
siderably since 1993, while the condition on many lower-order 
roads has deteriorated. It appears, Mr. Chairman, that the pattern 
of road conditions is beginning to mirror the distribution of wealth 
in our country, whereby the rich are getting richer, while the poor 
are getting poorer. 

That observation leads me into my ostensible topic for my testi- 
mony today, namely the need to use this next highway bill to fi- 
nally fulfill a promise that was made to one of the most impover- 
ished and isolated regions of our country more than 35 years ago, 
and that is the region of our country from which I come. We need 
to use this next highway bill to finally complete the 3,025-mile Ap- 
palachian Development Highway System or ADHS. 

Mr. Chairman, while serving in the other body, I had the great 
privilege of casting my vote in favor of establishing the Interstate 
highway system. However, in 1964 it was recognized by the first 
Appalachian Regional Commission that while the Interstate high- 
way system was slated to provide historic economic benefits to 
most of our Nation, the system was designed to bypass the Appa- 
lachian region due to the extremely high cost associated with build- 
ing highways through Appalachia’s rugged topography. As a result, 
the construction of the Interstates had the detrimental effect of 
drawing passengers and freight and the accompanying economic 
benefits away from the Appalachian region. 

In 1965, the Congress adopted the Appalachian Regional Devel- 
opment Act, which promised a network of modern highways to con- 
nect the Appalachian region to the rest of the Nation’s highway 
network, and even more importantly the rest of the Nation’s econ- 
omy. Absent the Appalachian Highway System, my region of the 
country, the southern West Virginia coal fields, would have been 
left solely with a transportation infrastructure of dangerous, nar- 
row, winding roads which follow the paths of river valleys and 
stream beds between mountains. These roads are still more often 
than not dangerous two-lane roads that were built to inadequate 
design standards. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know well, we have virtually completed 
the construction of the Interstate highway system and have moved 
on to many other important transportation goals. However, the 
people of my region are still waiting, still waiting for the Federal 
Government to live up to its promise made some 37 years ago to 
complete the Appalachian Development Highway System. The sys- 
tem is still less than 80 percent complete, and I regret to observe 
that my home State of West Virginia is below the average for the 
entire Appalachian region, with only 72 percent of its mileage com- 
plete and open to traffic. 

It is without hesitation that I come before this subcommittee and 
make this request on behalf of the transportation needs of my 
State and my region. Throughout my 50 years in Congress, I have 
taken care to be attentive to such needs in other regions. In the 
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late 1960’s, Mr. Chairman, I served as chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on the District of Columbia. I held that exalted 
position for 7 years, 7 years. I believe it was Jacob who worked 7 
years for Rachel. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Byrd. And then at the end of the seventh year, his fu- 
ture father-in-law gave him Leah, not Rachel, but Leah, who had 
weak eyes, said the Bible. So he had to work 7 years more in order 
to get Rachel. Well, I only had 7 years as chairman of that great 
subcommittee, and what a rough time it was — seven years, chair- 
man of the District of Columbia Subcommittee. My old Pastor Shir- 
ley Donnelly, who was the chief chaplain in the Sixth Army, I be- 
lieve it was, in World War II, always told me, “Bob, a big man 
makes a little job big; a big man makes a little job big.” 

So I tried to make that little job big, and I think I did. I think 
I was able to do that. So in the late 1960’s, I am glad I did not 
have to serve another 7 years, I served as chairman of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on the District of Columbia. It was at that 
time, Mr. Chairman, that I, Robert C. Byrd, you are looking right 
straight at him, if you look this way. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Byrd. That I provided the first appropriations for the 
initial construction of the Washington Metro system. Those first 
two appropriations together totaled less than $100 million, but 
they would start the ball rolling toward Federal assistance that 
would total tens of billions of dollars to construct the Washington 
Metro system. So I thought I was entitled to try to get some money 
for West Virginia’s roads as well. 

The rationale behind the completion of the Appalachian Develop- 
ment Highway System is no less sound today than it was in 1964. 
Unfortunately, there are still children in Appalachia who lack de- 
cent transportation routes to school. There are still pregnant moth- 
ers, elderly citizens and others who lack timely road access to area 
hospitals. There are thousands upon thousands of people who can- 
not obtain sustainable well-paying jobs because of poor road access 
to major employment centers. 

The entire status of the Appalachian Development Highway Sys- 
tem is laid out in great detail in the Cost to Complete Report for 
2002 just completed by the Appalachian Regional Commission this 
month. Mr. Chairman, I would ask if this report might be made 
part of the committee’s record, or at least be in the committee’s 
permanent files. 

Senator Reid. Hearing no objection, that will be the order. 

[The document will be retained in the committee’s files.] 

Senator Byrd. Thank you. 

The enactment of TEA-21 signaled a new day in the advance- 
ment of the ADHS. TEA-21 took a great leap forward by author- 
izing direct contract authority from the highway trust fund to the 
States for the construction of the ADHS. And Senator Phil Gramm 
of Texas, Senator John Warner of Virginia and Senator Max Bau- 
cus of Montana worked with me and helped me as we worked to- 
gether to improve that bill. TEA-21 took a great leap forward by 
authorizing direct contract authority from the highway trust fund 
to the States for the construction of the ADHS. Up until that point. 
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funding for the ADHS had heen limited to uncertain and incon- 
sistent general fund appropriations. 

By providing the States of the Appalachian Region with a con- 
sistent and predictable source of funds to move forward on its 
uncompleted ADHS segments, TEA-21 served to reinvigorate our 
efforts to honor the promise made to the people of the Appalachian 
region. As is made clear in the Cost to Complete Report, this initia- 
tive has been a great success, one for which this committee can be 
very proud. States are making greater progress toward the comple- 
tion of the system than they would otherwise have made, and more 
than they have made in any 5-year segment in our recent memory. 
Since the last Cost to Complete Report, 183 miles of the system 
have been open to traffic and we have successfully brought down 
the cost to complete the system by roughly $1.7 billion in Federal 
funds. Back when we were debating TEA-21, some questions were 
asked as to how committed the States would be to completing the 
unfinished segments of the Appalachian Highway System. I am 
pleased, Mr. Chairman, to report that the 13 States to date have 
succeeded in obligating just under 90 percent of the obligation au- 
thority that has been granted to them for the completion of the sys- 
tem. Of critical importance to this discussion is the fact that the 
unfinished segments of the ADHS represents some of the most dan- 
gerous, most deficient roadways in our entire Nation. 

One thing that is often lost in our debate over the necessity to 
invest in our highways is the issue of safety. The Federal Highway 
Administration has published report indicating that substandard 
road conditions are a factor in 30 percent of all fatal highway acci- 
dents. I was in one of those fatal highway accidents, Mr. Chairman, 
and so was my former, late colleague Senator Randolph. We were 
driving one Sunday afternoon on a two-lane highway and we 
crashed head-on into a car coming from the opposite direction. So 
I know something about those highways. My wife and I have trav- 
eled them at all hours of the day and I think all hours of the night. 
I do not know of a road in West Virginia that we have not traveled 
on in these more than 50 years in which I have been in politics. 

They have also found that upgrading two-lane roads to four-lane 
divided highways decreased fatal car accidents by 71 percent, and 
that widening traffic lanes have served to reduce fatalities by 21 
percent. Had the highway on which I was traveling on that Sunday 
afternoon been a four-lane highway, that accident would not have 
happened. These are precisely the kind of road improvements that 
are funded through the ADHS. In my State, the largest segment 
of unfinished Appalachian highway if completed will replace the 
second most dangerous segment of roadway in my State. 

So even those who would question the wisdom of completing 
these highways in the name of economic development should take 
a hard look at the fact that the people of rural Appalachia are tak- 
ing their lives in their hands every day as they drive on their cur- 
rently inadequate roads. Nor would the argument of economic de- 
velopment hold up against completing these Appalachian highways, 
certainly not in my State. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time for this committee and the entire Con- 
gress, in concert with the Administration, to take the last great 
leap forward and authorize sufficient contract authority to finally 
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complete the Appalachian highway system. As you enact another 
6-year highway bill with sufficient funds to complete the system, 
we will finally pay off the full costs of the ADHS almost by then, 
almost 45 years after the system was first promised to the people 
of my neglected region. When we convene the 108th Congress, it 
is my intention to introduce legislation to complete the job. 

I am very pleased that this Administration has taken on the goal 
of completing the ADHS. In her letter accompanying the Cost to 
Complete Report, Administrator Peters said, “The completion of the 
Appalachian Development Highway System is an important part of 
the mission of the Federal Highway Administration,” and that the 
arc’s 2002 Cost to Complete Report, “provides a sound basis for 
apportioning future funding to complete the system.” 

Mr. Chairman, I thank Mary Peters for her leadership on this 
issue and I look forward to seeing her commitment borne out in 
their reauthorization legislation which will be submitted next year. 
Completion of a new highway bill will be a mammoth task for the 
108th Congress. I can say, Mr. Chairman, that over the many 
years of my public career, one of the accomplishments of which I 
am most proud was my amendment providing an additional $8 bil- 
lion in funding to break the logjam during the debate on the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act in 1991. Another was 
my cosponsorship of the Byrd-Gramm-Baucus-Warner amendment 
during the Senate debate on the TEA-21 in 1998. That effort re- 
sulted in some $26 billion in funding being added to that bill, and 
it put us on a path to historic funding increases for our Nation’s 
highway infrastructure. 

I look forward, again, to working with this committee on comple- 
tion of a bill that makes the necessary investments in our Nation’s 
highways, not just in the Appalachian region, but across our entire 
country. Now, someone will hand me this map — Mr. Chairman, I 
have been — I was not here when Noah started his ark, but Abra- 
ham lived to be 175, and Isaac lived to be 180. Abraham, Isaac — 
Jacob lived to be 147, and Strom Thurmond is just 100. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Byrd. I am pressing on and during my work in rep- 
resenting West Virginia in the Congress, I am proud to show this 
map. This is a roadmap of West Virginia in 1947. I was in the West 
Virginia House of Delegates at that time. In the whole State, this 
rugged mountainous State of 24,000 square miles — rugged, rug- 
ged — in the whole State at that time, there were only four miles 
of divided four-lane highways. Governor Voinovich, on the roadmap 
of 1947, not one mile is shown on this map. 

In those days, it took a day or a 1 ¥2 or 2 days to get from the 
southernmost point of West Virginia to the northernmost part, or 
to the eastern panhandle. And so it is a great joy to me to be able 
to look back and know that I voted with General Eisenhower in his 
days for the Interstate system. I used to say that Nixon was my 
favorite President in my time, my favorite Republican President, 
but I have changed that view. My favorite Republican President is 
former General Eisenhower. He said a prayer. He did not ask 
somebody else to order the prayer. He spoke the prayer in his first 
inauguration. He prayed, and that greatly impressed me. But he 
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was the daddy of the Interstate system, and I was a member of the 
other body and voted for it — voted for the money to pay for it. 

Over the years as a member of that body and later as a member 
of the Senate, I voted to support moneys for the Interstate system 
and for the Appalachian Highway System. So I am very proud. 
Governor Voinovich, to be a neighbor of yours and we both know 
the importance and the value of good highways. But West Virginia 
is still wanting to have the promise fulfilled that we made back in 
1965 when we inaugurated the Appalachian Regional Highway 
System. 

Senator Reid. How many miles of divided highway do you have 
now? 

Senator Byrd. A little over 1,000. 

So thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members. I value 
my membership in the U.S. Senate at a time when there sit in that 
august body such Senators as the three who are before me today. 
I appreciate your courtesy and your kindness. May you succeed in 
your efforts and count on me if I can be of help, and I will certainly 
be there trying. 

Senator Reid. Senator Byrd, we are going to have a new panel 
now, but I am wondering if I could visit with you just on an unre- 
lated matter. I will meet you outside. 

Senator Byrd. Yes. 

Senator Voinovich. Mr. Chairman, could I make a comment? 

Senator Reid. Of course. 

Senator Voinovich. I would like to publicly thank Senator Byrd 
for the leadership that he has exercised over the years, particularly 
in regard to Appalachia. Senator, I can understand how you feel 
about this. You were there in the beginning of this work. A lot of 
projects have yet to be finished in Cleveland, ones that I started 
as mayor there. I want to help finish them up as a member of the 
U.S. Senate. I will join you to make it possible that you will finish 
up your work. 

I think the committee should know that Appalachia still lags be- 
hind in America today. The infrastructure is not in place in spite 
of the fact that in my State, we have rebuilt many schools in rural 
areas, the most depressed areas, and brought in fiber-optics and 
technology and computers. In many of those communities, we are 
trying to get economic development and can’t get economic develop- 
ment without highways. 

In terms of the quality of life, the situation has improved sub- 
stantially from the days when Senator John Kennedy campaigned 
there and showed the nation the dirt floors in people’s homes. 
Today, the infant mortality is down. We are getting good health 
care. Part of it, and I want to thank this committee, is the reau- 
thorization of the ARC, which is going to continue to bring money 
into those areas. 

So Senator Byrd, thank you very much on behalf of the citizens 
of Ohio for your leadership over the years. 

Senator Byrd. Thank you. Governor. 

Our final miles in West Virginia on corridor D are in the Par- 
kersburg area, where we cross over the river into your great State. 
I think you are a very valuable member of the Senate and a great 
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booster of our highway building and needs. We look to you to help 
us to fulfill this promise to our peoples on both sides of the river. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Senator, and I look forward to 
working with you on the reauthorization of our bill here, and for 
your help and guidance as we moved forward. You have been a tre- 
mendous help to this committee and we look forward to working 
with you. 

Senator Reid. The people of West Virginia should understand, as 
should the people in this whole corridor. Senator Byrd had the se- 
niority to take the chairmanship of the Energy and Water Sub- 
committee when Senator Bennett Johnston left, but he said, ‘You 
can go ahead and take it, but the one thing I want is to make sure 
you take care of the Appalachian corridor.” So I have done that 
every year. 

Senator Byrd. Yes, you have. 

Senator Reid. I want you to know that I have not forgotten that. 

Senator Byrd. Thank you. 

Senator Reid. That is in you would think an unrelated sub- 
committee, but because of Senator Byrd, it’s related. 

Senator Byrd. Thank you. 

Senator Reid. The next panel is the Honorable Mary Peters, the 
Honorable Joseph Perkins, and JayEtta Hecker. Would you please 
come forward and would you get them started? I am going to step 
outside. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Voinovich, do you have a statement 
that you would like to make while we get organized here? 

Senator Voinovich. Yes, I think I would like to do that. 

Senator Jeffords. Please do. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE V. VOINOVICH, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 

Senator Voinovich. First of all, I would like to thank the chair- 
man for conducting this hearing today. I am glad that Gordon Proc- 
tor, who is the Director of the Ohio Department of Transportation, 
is going to be testifying today. Gordon worked with me when I was 
Governor, and with Jerry Raye, who was our director. It is nice to 
know somebody as they work their way up to have the main job 
today. We are looking forward to your testimony, Gordon. 

Mr. Chairman, as the infrastructure built in the 19th and 20th 
centuries reaches the end of its useful life, we are now faced with 
a question of how to fulfill current requirements and make im- 
provements to our infrastructure that will best serve our Nation in 
this century. And while progress has been made, we all know that 
large capital and maintenance investments are going to have to be 
made. 

The first step in getting that done is developing a coherent and 
comprehensive national infrastructure strategy, and that is to get 
an assessment of the unmet infrastructure needs. When I was 
chairman of this subcommittee in 2000, I asked GAO to conduct a 
survey of the unmet major needs in the major public infrastructure 
areas which receive Federal assistance, including highways and 
mass transit. 
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In July of 2001, the GAO released in its report, entitled U.S. 
Infrastructure Agencies Approaches to Developing Invest- 
ments Vary. In the report, the GAO provided a survey of 
seven agencies. In the Federal Highway Administration, 
THEY estimated THAT $50.8 BILLION PER YEAR OVER 20 YEARS 
WOULD BE NEEDED JUST TO MAINTAIN THE CURRENT PHYSICAL 
CONDITION OF THE NATION’S HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES. IN ADDI- 
TION, THEY SAID AN INVESTMENT OF $83.4 BILLION PER YEAR — PER 
YEAR — OVER 20 YEARS WOULD BE NEEDED TO IMPROVE THE INFRA- 
STRUCTURE. 

The GAO report also reported that the Federal Transit Adminis- 
tration estimates the average cost to meet the Nation’s mass tran- 
sit needs is as high as $16 billion per year for 20 years. 

I understand that our witnesses this morning are going to be 
making mention of some of those estimates. I am anxious to hear 
about them. Senator Byrd already eloquently mentioned the Appa- 
lachian Development Highway System, and Madam Secretary, we 
are very pleased that you understand how important it is. It would 
be wonderful if this Administration could say, we put the frosting 
on the cake and finished it up. 

It is no secret that the Nation has an aging infrastructure. We 
have got to figure our levels of funding and figure out where it fits 
in as far as this country’s national priorities. I think that we need 
to, as Members of Congress and of this committee, develop a long- 
range strategy to deal with not only this infrastructure problem, 
but water and sewers and some of the other things that have been 
neglected around here for too long, while we go on undertaking 
other areas where perhaps Congress has not got as much authority 
or responsibility. 

I ask that my statement be made part of the record, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Voinovich follows:] 

Statement of Hon. George V. Voinovich, U.S. Senator from the State of 

Ohio 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for conducting this hearing today on the state of our 
nation’s infrastructure. 

I would especially like to welcome Gordon Proctor, Director of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Transportation, who is here to testify on Ohio’s transportation needs, par- 
ticularly those of the State’s aging interstate highway system. 

Mr. Chairman, as the infrastructure built in the I9th and 20th Centuries reaches 
the end of its useful life, we are now faced with the question of how to fulfill current 
requirements and make improvements to our infrastructure that will best serve our 
nation in the 21st Century. 

While progress has been made at the Federal, State, and local levels to acknowl- 
edge and begin to address public infrastructure needs, major areas are still not 
being addressed, such as large capital investments and operations and maintenance. 
I recognize that simply devoting more Federal money to infrastructure needs is not 
the solution. Rather, a strategy must be developed to address the full range of short- 
and long-term issues, including appropriate Federal and state roles, adequate 
project evaluation, priority-setting, program efficiency and management. 

The first step in developing a coherent and comprehensive national infrastructure 
strategy is an assessment of our nation’s unmet infrastructure needs. I realize that 
even the concept of “unmet needs” is difficult to define and that every Federal agen- 
cy may define the term differently. That is why, as chairman of this subcommittee 
in 2000, I asked the General Accounting Office (GAO) to conduct a survey of unmet 
needs in the major public infrastructure areas which receive Federal assistance, in- 
cluding highways and mass transit. 
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Consequently, in July 2001, the GAO released its report, U.S. Infrastructure: 
Agencies’ Approaches to Developing Investment Estimates Vary. In the report, the 
GAO provided a survey of seven Federal agencies’ estimates for infrastructure in- 
vestment. The Federal Highway Administration (FHWA), for example, estimated 
that $60.8 billion per year over 20 years would be needed just to maintain the cur- 
rent physical condition of the nation’s highways and bridges. In addition, an invest- 
ment of $83.4 billion per year over 20 years would be needed to improve the infra- 
structure. 

The GAO also reported that the Federal Transit Administration (FTA) estimates 
the average cost to meet the nation’s mass transit needs is as high as $16 billion 
per year for 20 years. 

I understand FHWA Administrator Mary Peters and other witnesses this morning 
will present updated needs estimates for our highways and transit systems. 

In addition, the Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC) recently completed its 
Cost to Complete Report for the Appalachian Development Highway System 
(ADHS), a 3,025 mile system of highways that is designed to bring economic devel- 
opment to Appalachia. According to the Report, the estimated cost to complete the 
ADHS (combined Federal and State cost) is $8.5 billion. Thanks to TEA-21, which 
authorized $2.25 billion for the construction of the ADHS, the remaining Federal 
funds needed from Congress to complete the ADHS are $4.6 billion, $1.7 billion less 
than was needed in 1997. I look forward to addressing the ADHS’ funding needs 
in next year’s highway bill. 

It is no secret that this nation has an aging transportation infrastructure. If we 
continue to ignore the upkeep, and allow the deterioration of our infrastructure, we 
risk disruptions in commerce and reduced protection for public safety, health, and 
the environment. In my view, it is the responsibility of Congress to ensure that 
funding levels are adequate and efficiently allocated to our nation’s priority needs. 

I strongly believe that Congress and the Administration need to develop a strat- 
egy to address the backlog of unmet infrastructure needs in this country, and ascer- 
tain the Federal role in responding to this backlog. 

In 1998 Congress recognized the importance of our nation’s transportation system 
through the enactment of the 6-year Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century 
(TEA-21), which increased by nearly 40 percent Federal investment in highways 
and transit. 

As Chairman of the National Governors Association, I was involved in negotiating 
TEA-21 and lobbied Congress to ensure that all Highway Trust Fund revenues 
were spent on transportation. I also fought to even out highway funding fluctuations 
and assure a predictable flow of funding to the States. TEA-21 achieved this goal 
with record, guaranteed levels of funding. However, more recently, as evidenced by 
this year’s negative Revenue Aligned Budget Authority (RABA) calculation of $4.4 
billion, we need to find a better way to smooth out the effects of fluctuating trust 
fund receipts for the long-term without adding to the Federal budget deficit. 

TEA-21 also dedicated nearly all highway gas taxes to transportation funding and 
guarantees that States will receive at least 90.5 percent of their share of their con- 
tribution to the highway account of the Highway Trust Fund. Under TEA-21, Ohio 
received a 23 percent increase in transportation funding. 

While TEA-21 has enabled States and localities to improve the condition of dete- 
riorating and unsafe highways and to increase capacity and performance, the sys- 
tem is still aging, and in need of additional investment. 

As a member of this subcommittee and its former chairman I am eager to work 
on the reauthorization of the Federal-aid highway program. I understand that 
groups are talking about funding levels of up to $60 billion a year, which is sup- 
ported by the GAO study I mentioned earlier. I tell you now I do not think that 
is something we will be able to do unless Congress and/or the States raise the gas 
tax. 

The short-and long-term viability of the Highway Trust Fund to meet our trans- 
portation needs is an issue that will be discussed in the coming months. In the 
short-term, we will have to determine the annual funding level the Highway Trust 
Fund can sustain and still meet its obligations. With our country’s finances already 
in the red, I do not think we can expect that additional resources outside the High- 
way Trust Fund will be available for highway projects. We must plan for the future 
based on the principle that the highway program is a fully user-fee based system 
that pays its own way. 

In the long-term, we also have to recognize that two of Congress’ goals protecting 
the environment and promoting energy efficiency will inadvertently affect the 
amount of money available for transportation projects. For instance, improvements 
in fuel efficiency and the use of alternative fuels, which we should encourage be- 
cause they are good for the environment, will decrease revenues to the Highway 
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Trust Fund. If we are to meet our future transportation needs, we will have to find 
ways to make up for this lost revenue. 

Again, thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing. I look forward to the 
testimony of today’s witnesses. 

Senator Voinovich. I just think that we have to understand that 
the money to do the job is not present. I met recently with the peo- 
ple who build the highways and we talked. They were reminding 
me that the GAO report said that it would take $50-some billion 
a year, and I said, well, we are providing $31.5 billion per year. If 
we go by the formula, we shouldn’t be even providing that this year 
because of the fact that they miscalculated the amount of money 
that would be available. 

So we have got to face up to the reality, and the reality is this, 
and nobody likes to talk about it, but we are going to have to in- 
crease the Federal gas tax and/or raise gas taxes in our respective 
States to meet the responsibilities that we have. We also have to 
take the dollars that we have available to us and work harder and 
smarter and do more with less, which was my credo when I was 
Governor of Ohio. But for us to think that somehow we are going 
to squeeze more money out of this and deal with our highway prob- 
lems is just not being realistic. 

I think it is really important that the people who are advocates 
of more highway spending better understand that we have gone 
from a $313 billion surplus for 2002 to borrowing $340 billion, in- 
cluding using all the Social Security surplus money, to run this 
government. At the rate we are going, next year we could be up 
around $400 billion. 

So I do not see money coming from some other source. In fact, 
there will be people here that will want to reach into the highway 
trust fund and use that for other purposes. As chairman of the Na- 
tional Governors’ Association in 1998, we fought hard to put that 
firewall up and say that money that is going to be used for high- 
ways, and we need to have a continual amount of money that we 
could rely upon. 

So I think that we are going to hear all this testimony today, but 
the fact is we are going to need some more money to get the job 
done, and I think everybody ought to face up to that responsibility 
and figure out how we can go about getting it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. JEFFORDS, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you for that realistic appraisal. 

First of all, I want to thank Senator Reid, and not just for hold- 
ing this committee hearing, but for all the work that he has done 
to benefit the committee regarding our most important responsi- 
bility next year — reauthorizing ISTEA and TEA-21. Congress is 
sometimes criticized correctly for waiting until a problem happens 
before action is taken, and then the law is sometimes passed very 
quickly, without enough careful analysis. Throughout the year. 
Senator Reid has greatly helped to gather much needed transpor- 
tation information well ahead of time, that will be used and will 
be of great use as we are writing the transportation bill. 

In the past year, we have had 14 hearings and roundtable dis- 
cussions to learn about the successes of our current transportation 
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law. Today’s hearing is a milestone in that it completes an amhi- 
tious and rigorous TEA-21 reauthorization hearing agenda which 
we unveiled 1 year ago. With the help of Senator Smith, we carved 
out a hearing agenda that explored a range of topics from rural 
transportation to air quality, freight delivery, transportation fi- 
nance and everything in between. Throughout the year, this com- 
mittee has sought out innovative ways to garner as much informa- 
tion as possible, and we have held two joint committee hearings, 
two field hearings and three roundtables in addition to 10 full sub- 
committee hearings. 

We have heard testimony from over 100 witnesses over the 
course of the past year. These witnesses have hailed from 30 dif- 
ferent States and have represented nearly 60 different organiza- 
tions, State and Federal agencies and associations. This has not 
been an easy undertaking, but it was accomplished successfully 
through the hard work of dedicated members and staff, and a 
record of over 1,000 pages of testimony as a result of our efforts. 

Today, we focus on the critical topic — the conditions of our trans- 
portation system and how best to maintain and manage this ex- 
tremely valuable asset. Asset management may not seem exciting, 
but it is critical to America’s future. At the micro level, asset man- 
agement means that a parent racing out for a quart of milk does 
not hit the huge pothole and have to change tires at 7 a.m. At the 
macro level, it protects American commerce, while preventing much 
larger expenditures later. 

Each dollar spent keeping a road in good condition save $10, 
versus rebuilding roads that have deteriorated. Transportation as- 
sets are a key complement of Americans, a component of America’s 
economy, critical to family farmers, small businesses and the Na- 
tion’s greatest corporations. 

There are least 3.11 million miles of public road mileage. There 
are over 550,000 bridges owned and maintained by the public, in 
addition to 9.4 billion rides taken by Americans on transit systems. 
We need to ensure that these assets are able to keep pace with the 
ever increasing demands that will be placed on the system in the 
coming years. 

Our system must be well maintained and in good working condi- 
tion. This will require a balanced energy investment that promotes 
good management of our current assets, while retaining the flexi- 
bility to add capacity in critical areas. Today, Vermont has approxi- 
mately 14,000 miles of roadway, 32 [sic] miles of Interstate, and 
over 2,370 miles of toll-free State highways, and 11,210 miles of 
municipal roads. There are 16 public use airports and 10 State- 
owned airports — Burlington International Airport, the fourth busi- 
est airport in New England, with eight carriers and approximately 
900,000 passengers a year. 

So Mr. Chairman, I appreciate all the work you have done, and 
now we look forward to hearing the testimony. 

Senator Reid. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Our first witness in this panel is Federal Highway Administrator 
Mary Peters. This is her third appearance this year before this sub- 
committee. I also want to express my appreciation for your coming 
to Nevada in February to join me in Reno. I’m sorry. The first 
hearing I want to express my appreciation was way back in Feb- 
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ruary when you just joined us in your Federal position. And then 
I want to express my appreciation to you for coming to Reno for 
the hearing that we had this past August. You made the hearing 
a real success. 

Our second witness will be Joseph Perkins, Commissioner of the 
Alaska Department of Transportation and Public Facilities. Com- 
missioner Perkins wins a prize for the longest trip, as you always 
do, to testify before this subcommittee. Thank you for traveling so 
far to join us. We look forward to your testimony about the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials, 
AASHTO, and their bottom line report. 

Our third witness on the first panel will be JayEtta Hecker from 
the United States General Accounting Office. Ms. Hecker, thank 
you very much for being here. You, too, have appeared before this 
committee and subcommittee on a number of occasions. We appre- 
ciate the good work the GAO does in all fields, and especially in 
this area. We look forward to your work on the next transportation 
bill. 

You are all familiar with this little light. I know that Mary Pe- 
ters and JayEtta Hecker are familiar with it, but you, Joseph Per- 
kins, should be aware that there will be a yellow light come up 
when you have a minute and a red light when you are all through. 
We would ask you to stick with this as much as you can. We have 
a lot of things going on around here this time of year, but your tes- 
timony is extremely important. 

We will first hear from Mary Peters. 

Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARY E. PETERS, ADMINISTRATOR, FED- 
ERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 

TRANSPORTATION 

Ms. Peters. Senator, thank you so much. Mr. Chairman, mem- 
bers of the committee, thank you for the opportunity to provide tes- 
timony on the state of our Nation’s highway and bridge infrastruc- 
ture. 

First of all, I want to apologize for the delay in providing the 
Conditions and Performance Report to the committee. The report 
is now in final clearance and I am able to share some of the re- 
port’s findings with you. A summary of the major findings of the 
report is attached to my written statement. 

The 2002 addition of the C&P Report will be the first to capture 
the effect of increased investment in transportation infrastructure 
under TEA-21 by all levels of government. Increased Federal fund- 
ing for highway capital investment through 2000 has been 
matched, and even exceeded, by increases in State and local invest- 
ments as well. These funds have been very well spent. 

Under TEA-21, States substantially increased their investment 
in system preservation projects, now reflected in the improvement 
in the overall physical condition of our Nation’s infrastructure. For 
example, the percent of highway mileage with acceptable ride qual- 
ity rose from 82.5 percent in 1993 to 86 percent in 2000. 

The 2002 report also documents the Nation’s continued improve- 
ment in the area of highway safety. I am pleased to report that 
highways have become safer even as travel on our Nation’s system 
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has sharply increased. The fatality rate per 100 million miles trav- 
eled has decreased from 3.3 in 1980 to 1.5 in 2000. From 1997 to 
2000, investment in system expansion grew more slowly, increasing 
20.8 percent, from $21.6 billion to $25.9 billion. Thus, despite his- 
toric investment in highway infrastructure and improved condi- 
tions on many roads and bridges, operational performance of the 
system, as determined by congestion, has steadily deteriorated. 

The heart of the Conditions and Performance Report is an anal- 
ysis of future investment requirements under different scenarios. 
The Cost to Improve Highways and Bridges scenario defines the 
upper limit of cost effective national investment based on engineer- 
ing and economic criteria. Essentially, it is an investment ceiling 
above which it would not be cost-beneficial to invest. This scenario 
implicitly assumes unlimited availability of funding and does not 
take into account competing investment options in the economy or 
even whether or not those additional investment options are avail- 
able at all. 

The Cost to Maintain Highways and Bridges scenario is designed 
to show the investment required to keep future indicators of condi- 
tions and performance at current levels. The current annual invest- 
ment level under the Cost to Improve Highways and Bridges sce- 
nario is projected to be $106.9 billion for 2001 through 2020. This 
is 65.3 percent higher than the $64.6 billion of total capital invest- 
ment by all levels of government in 2000. 

The average annual investment under the Cost to Maintain sce- 
nario for highways and bridges is projected to be $75.9 billion for 
2001 through 2020. That is a 17.5 percent increase over capital 
spending in 2000. 

If investments were to remain at 2000 levels, or anticipated lev- 
els for 2001 through 2003, it is projected that the recent trends ob- 
served in the condition and performance of the highways and 
bridges would continue. That is, conditions and safety performance 
would improve, but the operational performance of the highway 
system would further deteriorate. Average speeds would decline, 
the amount of delay experienced by drivers would increase, and 
congested periods on the Nation’s urban principal arterials would 
lengthen. Although improvement in bridge conditions would con- 
tinue, the aging of the Nation’s bridges, particularly on the Inter- 
state system, will present additional challenges to us all in the fu- 
ture. 

Since 1997, infrastructure investment at all levels of government 
has been more successful in addressing physical conditions than 
operating performance on the system. Therefore, the 2002 Condi- 
tions and Performance Report indicates that, while future funding 
continues to address system preservation needs, it would now be 
cost-beneficial to devote a larger share of any available future in- 
creases in highway capital investment to expanding the capacity of 
our system. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I thank you again 
for the opportunity to testify today, and I look forward to working 
with you as we prepare for reauthorization of the surface transpor- 
tation programs. I would pleased to answer any questions you have 
at the appropriate time. 

Thank you. 
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Senator Reid. Mr. Perkins? 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH PERKINS, COMMISSIONER, 

ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 

FACILITIES 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Joe Perkins, the Commissioner of the Alaska Department 
of Transportation, and chairman of AASHTO’s Standing Committee 
on Highways. On behalf of the 50-State Departments of Transpor- 
tation, I am here today to briefly summarize our recently com- 
pleted bottom line report. This report is a comprehensive assess- 
ment of the investments needed from 2004 to 2009 to improve or 
maintain our national transportation system. 

Our findings are as follows. An annual capital investment of $92 
billion for highways and bridges is necessary to maintain the condi- 
tion and performance of the system. $125.6 billion would be needed 
to improve their condition and performance. An annual capital in- 
vestment of $19 billion is required to maintain the condition and 
service performance of the Nation’s transit systems. And $44 billion 
would be needed to improve transit conditions and performance. 

To put these figures in perspective, U.S. highway investment 
from all levels of government — Federal, State and local, including 
maintenance capital and other expenditures — grew from $75 billion 
in 1990 to $128 billion in 2000, an increase of 71 percent. Of this 
total. States contributed 51.7 percent, local governments 24.3 per- 
cent, and the Federal Government 24 percent. 

Of the 2000 total dollars, $64 billion was capital investment. If 
capital investment over the next decade were to increase at the 
same rate as overall highway spending in the 1990’s, it would need 
to reach $110 billion by 2010. This tells me our forecast to $125 
billion is right on the money. 

Our assessment is based on data provided to the Federal High- 
way Administration by the States, considering 112,000 sample road 
segments, and on data provided to the Federal Transit Administra- 
tion by transit agencies. Our methodology is based on that of 
USDOT Conditions and Performance Reports. Several factors cre- 
ate the basis of our findings. First, repair backlog — over time, 
weather, wear and age take their toll on roads, bridges and transit 
facilities. The repairs, replacements and upgrades needed to bring 
the existing system up to standards have created huge backlogs in 
these areas. 

The good news is that because of the significant increase in fund- 
ing made possible through ISTEA and TEA-21, progress has been 
made. The 1999 bridge repair backlog of $87 billion has been re- 
duced to $52 billion today. Pavement conditions have improved on 
the Interstate, are holding their own in rural areas, but are dete- 
riorating in urban areas. So while close to 80 percent of the roads 
are rated fair to good, much remains to be done. 

The second factor is demand. The U.S. population grew by 100 
million over the last 40 years and is expected to grow by at least 
100 million over the next 40 years. Highway demand, measured 
through vehicles miles traveled, increased from 2.1 to 2.7 trillion 
over the last decade, and is expected to grow by another $600 mil- 
lion by 2010. Transit ridership has been growing at 3.5 percent for 
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the last 6 years. If that continues, transit ridership will double by 

2020. 

The challenges faced by my DOT in Alaska are somewhat dif- 
ferent from those in the lower 48, but are just as significant. Our 
roads face extreme weather and geological conditions requiring 
more frequent repair. We have a marine highway system served by 
one of the largest ocean-going ferry fleets in the Nation, a network 
of remote airfields, as well as Anchorage and Fairbanks Inter- 
national Airports, and of course the Alaska Railroad. We also have 
over 300 miles of our national highway system that is not paved. 
In contrast, we have a congestion problem in Anchorage. 

Mr. Chairman, we hope this comprehensive qualification of the 
Nation’s highway and transit needs contained in our bottom line 
report is helpful to you in determining future funding levels needed 
for TEA-21 authorization. 

Thank you for inviting me to make this presentation. 

Senator Reid. Ms. Hecker? 

STATEMENT OF JAYETTA HECKER, DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL 

INFRASTRUCTURE ISSUES, GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

Ms. Hecker. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Senator Voinovich, 
Senator Jeffords. We are very pleased to be here today and speak 
on the report that we have done for you and you are releasing 
today on challenges confronting the Nation in dealing with the 
range of mobility needs for both surface transportation and for 
freight transportation. 

The focus of the work really is on a couple of areas. One was, 
what are the key challenges in maintaining mobility in these areas; 
and then from that, we addressed what are some of the key strate- 
gies for addressing these problems. 

I will briefly summarize the challenges and then spend most of 
the time on what we outlined as the key strategies. The challenge, 
as you have heard before, is preventing congestion from over- 
whelming the system. In fact, from the numbers you are hearing 
today, you can see there is widespread agreement that the chal- 
lenge is actually to keep it from deteriorating; that just doing that 
is actually an enormous challenge. 

So the data I am not going to review. It is unequivocal that we 
have got congestion. We also, though, have underutilized parts of 
the infrastructure, and that is an important thing that I will come 
back to. But there are peak periods, there are bottlenecks that are 
absolutely critical and that are continuing to play a key role. As 
you know, one of the key parts of our linkage of transportation in- 
vestments is promoting efficiency, and we have generated very im- 
portant benefits in logistics over the past decades, but in fact the 
congestion is beginning to deteriorate and we are not having those 
same potentials for improvement in the movement of goods and 
services. 

The other kind of challenges really relate to something you heard 
from Senator Byrd — underserved populations, rural populations, el- 
derly, which will be an increasing problem over the coming dec- 
ades. So there are real challenges that already exist and are likely 
to be even more severe in the future, of underserved populations. 
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In addition, another challenge that we outline in the report that 
is inherent in transportation is achieving a balance with the envi- 
ronment and social goals. Clearly, the transportation system pre- 
sents challenges to the environment and that balance is one of the 
critical challenges. 

The first of three strategies that we outline is basically, focus on 
the whole system, move away from modal stovepipes. The second 
is, get more attention and focus on the performance of the existing 
infrastructure, not just building new. And the third is identifying 
financing options and new sources of revenue. 

The first area, focusing on the entire system, rather than modes, 
builds on the concern that is a growing consensus that the modal 
funding mechanisms distort public decisionmaking. Particularly in 
the freight area, we are not getting the best investment, the best 
decisions. It is having to go forward only if there is CMAQ money 
or if there is NHS money, or if there is Border money, but there 
basically is an impediment for the best investment and the best de- 
cisionmaking in infrastructure and meeting mobility needs. 

The second is to tie Federal funding to defined outcomes, and re- 
late those to specific national interests and priorities. Again, that 
is an area that is not in the current system well enough. 

The third is to match or better align funding criteria with na- 
tional priorities. So that is the area of moving away from a pure 
modal focus and trying to get more intermodal integration in the 
way transportation is funded, and particularly focusing on both the 
freight side and the passenger side. We do a lot of work on Amtrak 
and the Amtrak relationship to highway investment, or to the es- 
sential air service. All of these programs have to be viewed in a co- 
herent, integrated way. 

The second point or strategy is probably the single most impor- 
tant one. It is, not relying on new construction; recognizing that in 
fact new construction cannot meet and match the mobility needs of 
the country. There is a limitation by available space, by public op- 
position, and clearly, by money. We have seen today, we have 
heard these numbers. There is no way that with our deficit situa- 
tion that these kinds of numbers can be brought to bear. So the im- 
portance of focusing on performance is that is where we get more 
out of the existing infrastructure. 

Focus on — I know you like specifics. Senator Reid — more focus on 
rehabilitation; more focus on improving traffic flow, incident man- 
agement, coordinating traffic signals, better and more consistent 
use of technology. One of the hardest ones, yet one of the most 
promising, is demand management, moving toward a system where 
fees more accurately capture the cost of use so that individuals, 
freight, and passengers are making better choices about their use 
of infrastructure. 

The third area I will just briefly mention, it is the area where 
you had the hearing last week, on focusing new sources of revenue. 
I think your realism. Senator Voinovich, was accurate. A lot of the 
notion of alternative financing, it is debt financing that ultimately 
still has to be repaid. The user principle is an important one. So 
as we look to new financing, new sources, recognize the importance 
of the user-pay principle for promoting efficiency in the use of our 
transportation infrastructure. 
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That concludes my statement. I would be pleased to answer any 
questions. 

Senator Reid. Thank you. 

What I would ask is unanimous consent that the three symposia 
that the full committee held and this subcommittee held, be in- 
cluded in the official record of this year’s hearing process in TEA- 
21 reauthorization. Hearing no objection, that is the order. 

[Transcripts of the symposia referenced by Senator Reid appear 
in Part II of the hearings of the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works, S. Hrg. 107-668] 

Senator Reid. I also have a statement that I want made part of 
the record from Garth Dull. He represents — was formerly head of — 
the Nevada Department of Transportation and represents Safe 
Roads. I would ask that his statement be part of the record. 

[The referenced document follows:] 

Statement of Garth Dull, Nevada for Safe Roads 

Introduction 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Garth Dull and I am here today to rep- 
resent Nevada for Safe Roads, a highway safety coalition focused on keeping trucks 
from getting longer and heavier. Among the members of our coalition are the Ne- 
vada Conference of Police and Sheriffs, the Alliance for Retired Americans, and the 
AFL-CIO. Attached is a full membership list. 

I have both hands-on and policy experience with the issue of truck size and 
weight from my more than 30 years as a practicing highway engineer and senior 
policy official with the Nevada Department of Transportation. I served as Director 
of NDOT from 1986 until 1995, during which time I was responsible for the agency’s 
budget and oversaw the design, construction, and maintenance of over 5000 miles 
of roads and bridges. Truck size and weight directly impacts each. The heaviest 
trucks would tear up the pavements and reduce bridge life yet fail to pay their fair 
share of highway costs. 

I know that there are a number of proposals to allow trucks to get longer and 
heavier. Let me say right now: That would be a bad idea. Trucks are big enough. 
If you allow them to get any bigger, they will wreak havoc on our highway infra- 
structure and cause more fatal crashes. There is no question about that. 

Bigger Trucks Would Tear Up Our Roads and Bridges 

In my tenure at NDOT, like all DOTs, we designed roads and bridges to accommo- 
date projected heavy truck traffic. Most of Nevada’s bridges — 70-80 percent, in 
fact — were built before 1975, meaning they were not built to accommodate the 
weight or number of trucks on the road today. NDOT completed a study in 1994 
showing that some of the heavy trucks using our roads today overstress our older 
simple span bridges by as much as 30 percent beyond their design parameters.^ 
While no one can quantify exactly what truck weight does to bridge life, we know 
that it does shorten it. Bridges are designed with a safety margin to ensure against 
bridge failure. Bigger trucks erode that margin, increasing the number of bridges 
that must be replaced, strengthened, or posted. 

About 15 percent of Nevada’s bridges are structurally deficient or functionally ob- 
solete, meaning they are in need of serious repair.^ There is an even worse backlog 
nationwide: Nearly 30 percent of bridges nationwide are structurally deficient or 
functionally obsolete.® The US Department of Transportation found in its 2000 Com- 
prehensive Truck Size and Weight Study that allowing bigger trucks nationwide 
would only increase the number of bridges that must be upgraded. Longer combina- 
tion vehicles (LCVs) — long double and triple trailer trucks — would alone mean $319 
billion in additional bridge costs."*^ 

Heavier trucks also have the potential to decrease pavement life, particularly 
when weight is added without adding additional axles. The American Association 
of Highway Transportation Officials (AASHTO) determined in its 1950’s Road Test 


^Nevada Department f Transportation (NDOT), (Bridge Study), 1994. 

^USDOT’s National Bridge Inventory, 2000. 

®USDOT, 1999 Status Report on the Nation’s Hiahwavs, Bridges and Transit: Conditions and 
Performance, Report to Congress, p. 3—14. 

“USDOT Study, Vol. Ill, Table VI-2, p. VI-2. 
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that pavement damage increases exponentially with the weight of a truck. For ex- 
ample, one 80,000-pound five-eixle truck does the same road damage as 9,600 cars. 
A seven-axle triple does as much damage as more than 27,000 cars. In a number 
of States, five-axle trucks operate well above 80,000 pounds. A number of States 
allow five-axle trucks to operate above 80,000 pounds on the Interstate highways 
under claims of grandfather rights. 

The number of eixles a triple trailer truck has is directly related to the amount 
of pavement damage it causes. Some triple trailer trucks will operate with nine 
cixles, which is easier on pavements, but in Nevada, triples can run at 119,000 
pounds with only seven axles. Seven axles give the operators the greatest payload 
per axle. 

The Heaviest Trucks Fail To Pay Their Fair Share 

To add insult to injury, the heaviest trucks fail to pay their fair share of road 
costs. The 2000 Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study found that heavy trucks on 
the road today underpay their share of hiqhway costs nearly $1.9 billion.® Triple 
trailer trucks pay 70 percent of their costs through fuel taxes, long doubles pay 60 
percent, and 80,000-pound singles pay 80 percent. A single operating at 90,000 
pounds, as some proposals suggest, would pay only 60-60 percent of its costs.® 

NDOT found that Nevada’s motorists subsidized heavy trucks for 15 of the 19 
years between 1984 and 1998, when the agency completed its last highway cost allo- 
cation study. When I was Director of NDOT, I asked our State legislature to enact 
a cost recovery system. Between 1985 and 1989, the legislature enacted a tax struc- 
ture that required trucks to pay their fair share of highway costs. Unfortunately, 
the legislature repealed this system in 1989.'^ Since then, underpayments have got- 
ten consistently worse. In fact, heavy trucks underpaid by $335 million in the 1998- 
1999 biennium.® 

To simply maintain Nevada’s roads and bridges at the current level of service will 
take an additional $1.8 billion over the next 10 years.® Simply maintaining our na- 
tion’s roads and bridges will take $1.13 trillion over the next 20 years. Bigger 
trucks would only mean higher costs. 

Bigger Trucks Would Be More Dangerous 

As you know, the Federal Government has responsibility for setting maximum 
truck weight limits on the Interstate Highway System, and for regulating the meix- 
imum length and weight of LCVs pursuant to the 1991 LCV Freeze. Our highways 
are dangerous enough as it is. Nearly 3,500 large trucks were involved in crashes 
in Nevada in the year 2000.^1 Increasing the weight of the typical tractor-trailer 
and expanding the routes on which LCVs are allowed to operate would put everyday 
motorists in even more danger. 

In August of 2000, the US Department of Transportation completed its Com- 
prehensive Truck Size and Weight Study (US DOT Study). In this study, the US 
DOT found that LCVs are likely to have fatal accident involvement rates at least 
11 percent higher than today’s single tractor-trailers.^® 

There is good reason to believe that the fatal accident rate for LCVs could be 
much higher. Trucks with multiple trailers have extra “articulation points,” the 
points where the tractor and trailers hook up. These articulation points can add in- 
stability. One measure of stability is rearward amplification: After the tractor 
makes an evasive maneuver, a lateral force moves down the truck so that the rear 
trailer snaps back, much like creating a “crack-the-whip” effect. The US DOT Study 
found that on this measure of stability triples show more than 200 percent poorer 
performance than single tractor-trailers, 

Another problem with articulation points is trailer sway. In 1984, the California 
Department of Transportation (CalTrans) conducted its Longer Combination Vehi- 
cles Operational Test (CalTrans Operational Test), and found that the third trailer 


^Federal Highway Administration, Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study, 2000 Addendum 
(Federal HCAS), unpublished Table 3: Federal Over and Underpayment by 20 Vehicle Classes. 

^Federal HCAS, unpublished Table VI— 5: Federal Equity Ratios for Selected Vehicle Classes 
Based on Registered Weights. 

'^NDOT, 1999 Highway Cost Allocation Study (Nevada HCAS), p. 8. 
sNevada HCAS, Table 17, pp. 31 & 37. 

®NDOT, (Report), August 2000. 

:^®USDOT’s Status Report, Exhibit 7-1, p. 7-5. 

:^iNDOT, 2000 Nevada Traffic Crashes (NDOT Crash Report), p. 23. 

:^®US Department of Transportation, Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study (US DOT 
Study), August 2000, Volume III: Scenario Analysis, p. VIII— 5. 

“USDOT Study, Vol. Ill, Figure VIII-11, p. Vni-12. 
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on a triple trailer truck swayed constantly from side-to-side from four-to-six inches 
to as much as three-to-four feet, even on a straight road on a windless day.^"* 

Because they are so big and so slow, LCVs have difficulty maintaining speed on 
upgrades, creating serious safety risks. During the CalTrans Operational Test, tri- 
ples and long doubles on 3 percent to 4 percent ^ades achieved speeds that were 
15mph to 22mph slower than the mean speed for single trailer trucks. Slow trucks 
and fast cars are a dangerous combination. According to a 1981 University of Texas 
study, a speed differential of 15 mph increases accident risk nine times. 

Heavier single trailer trucks would also be more dangerous. Heavier single trac- 
tor-trailers will tend to have a higher center of gravity. Raising the center of gravity 
increases the risk of dangerous rollovers.^'^ In Nevada, 115 large trucks were in- 
volved in rollover crashes in the year 2000.1® I recently passed the scene of a roll- 
over crash in the “Spaghetti Bowl,” where 1-80 and 1580 meet in Reno. A truck took 
a curve a little too fast and rolled over, backing up traffic for miles. 

Increasing truck weight is also likely to lead to brake maintenance problems. 
Roadside inspections continually show that brake adjustment levels are a serious 
issue. The Commercial Vehicle Safety Alliance found during its Roadcheck 2000 that 
almost 30 percent of the vehicles inspected had brakes far enough out of adjustment 
to be taken out of service, i® Heavier singles often have an extra axle at the rear 
of the truck to prevent additional pavement damage, and on that axle are two addi- 
tional brakes. The US DOT expressed specific concern about the ability to maintain 
those extra brakes.®® When brakes are out of adjustment, trucks can take substan- 
tially longer to stop. In one study, an 80,000-pound truck took 300 feet — the length 
of a football field — to come to a complete stop from 60mph on a dry road. When that 
truck’s brakes were put out of adjustment to the level at which a law enforcement 
officer would take the truck out of service, the truck took 450 feet to come to a com- 
plete stop.®i 

Heavier weights also cause more severe accidents. According to the University of 
Michigan Transportation Research Institute (UMTRI), “The general point is that the 
energy to be dissipated in a collision, and hence the damage done, increases with 
weight, and that the probability of injury increases with increasing disparity of 
weights in two-vehicle collisions.®® This is simple physics: Force equals mass times 
velocity. When you increase the mass — in this case, the weight of the truck — you 
increase the force, or the severity of the crash. 

Finally, longer single trailer trucks also pose a safety hazard. Longer trucks take 
longer to pass and to be passed by other vehicles on a two-lane road.®® Longer trail- 
ers also “swing out” into adjacent traffic lanes after the truck’s tractor has com- 
pleted its turn. This off-tracking can take up to more than half the width of the on- 
coming traffic lane. Motorists can be caught unaware by the unexpected swingout 
and be hit by the extra-long trailer.®"*^ 

The Transportation Research Board’s Recent Report is Faulty 

In Special Report 267, issued this past May, the Transportation Research Board 
(TRB) recommended creating a new Federal bureaucracy to oversee truck size and 
weight regulation, in particular permit programs and pilot projects that would put 
bigger trucks on our roads now and test their impacts later. This report is based 
neither on sound analysis nor on sound public policy. The TRB conducted no new 
research and presented no significant new findings on the safety and infrastructure 
impacts of longer and heavier trucks. In fact, they ignored or attempted to discount 
the many studies that show that bigger trucks would be more dangerous and would 
have a negative impact on roads and bridges. 


^‘^California Department of Transportation, Longer Combination Vehicles Operational Test 
(CalTrans Operational Test), 1984, video narrative accompanying the written report. 

i®CalTrans Operational Test, Fig. 9, p. 41. 

^®University of Texas Center for Transportation Research, An Assessment of Changes in 
Truck Dimensions on Highwav Geometric Design Principles and Practices, 1981. 

"US DOT Study, Vol. Ill, p. VIII-8. 

^®NDOT Crash Report, p. 26. 

^®Commercial Vehicle Safety Alliance, Final Report on Roadcheck 2000, Appendix A. 

®<>USDOT Study, Vol. Ill, p. VIII-11. 

®iRichard Radlinski of the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration, “Braking Per- 
formance of Heavy U.S. Vehicles,” Society of Automotive Engineers Technical Paper Series, 
International Congress and Exposition, Detroit, MI, February 23—27, 1987, Figures 9 & 16, pp. 
8 & 12 . 

®®USDOT Study, Phase 1, Working Papers 1 & 2: Vehicle Characteristics Affecting Safety, 
prepared by the University of Michigan Transportation Research Institute, 1995, p. 38. 

23USDOT Study, Vol. HI, p. VIH-11. 

24USDOT Study, Phase 1, Working Paper 5: Roadway Geometry, prepared hy the Battelle 
Team, 1995, Fig. 1, p. 4. 
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Take the issue of safety. The TRB declares that there is a “substantial prob- 
ability” that the safety effects of bigger trucks — or, in plain English, the dangers of 
increasing truck size and weight — would be large. But the TRB says that it “hopes” 
that the changes would contribute to safety.^® 

The TRB cites the US DOT’s Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study as well 
as a 1991 Association of American Railroads (AAR) report on the safety of multi- 
trailer trucks. ’The US DOT found that multi-trailer trucks had an overall fatal 
crash involvement rate 11 percent higher than single trailer trucks after correcting 
for travel distribution differences by highway type. The AAR study found that multi- 
trailer trucks had an even higher fatal accident rate — 66 percent higher than single 
"ti'&iloi* "tmclcs 

The TRB says that the US DOT’s findings “contradict” the AAR’s findings, but 
the two studies support each other: they both found higher crash involvement rates 
for multi-trailer trucks. Because the studies were 9 years apart and used different 
analysis periods, it is reasonable to expect some variation in crash involvement ra- 
tios. Also, travel data for multi-trailer trucks suffers from fairly high uncertainty 
rates that result in large variations year-to-year in apparent fatality involvement 
rates. Either fatal crash rate — 11 percent or 66 percent — or something in-between — 
is completely unacceptable. 

As to bridges, the US DOT Study also concluded that there would be enormous 
additional bridge costs from the nationwide operation of LCVs and heavier singles. 
The US DOT based its analysis on a presumption that the Federal and State gov- 
ernments would spend the resources necessary to prevent bridges from collapsing 
or failing. As I said earlier, it found that with nationwide operations of LCVs, the 
total costs of reconstructing bridges would be $53 billion, with an additional $266 
billion in costs borne by highway users in extra fuel and lost productivity. 

The TRB criticizes the US DOT’s methodology for overestimating bridge costs be- 
cause the DOT assumed that all affected bridges would need to be replaced. At the 
same time, the TRB said that the DOT underestimated bridge fatigue and the need 
to make future bridges stronger to accommodate the heavier trucks. Yet they say 
that the correct analysis has yet to be conducted, meaning they do not know what 
the bridge costs will be.^® 

As I said earlier, nearly 30 percent of our nation’s bridges are structurally defi- 
cient or functionally obsolete. There is an obvious backlog on maintenance and a 
shortage of funding. Yet the TRB is proposing testing these trucks on our highways. 

We have had LCVs in Nevada for 30 years. Nobody has said that we have not 
learned enough about them and certainly no one wants more of them. 

Congress Should Retain Jurisdiction Over Truck Size and Weight on the Federal 
System Proponents of bigger trucks have asked for a “State option” plan whereby 
the States would be able to set their own truck size and weight limits on the most 
important part of the Federal system: the Interstate highways. But any law regard- 
ing the national transportation system should have national oversight. 

In a previous authorization debate, some suggested that Congress devolve power 
to the States to create their own highway design standards. Some joked that we 
could have green signs in Nevada and yellow signs in Wyoming, but more impor- 
tantly Congress realized that there must be basic uniformity on the Federal Aid sys- 
tem. That is why the Federal Government sets design, maintenance and construc- 
tion criteria for the Federal Aid Highway System. Truck size and weight should be 
no exception. 

If the States were allowed to set their own limits, those with higher limits would 
place tremendous pressure on States with lower limits to allow bigger trucks to re- 
main economically competitive. A number of Governors and State DOT directors 
have already rejected the State option approach for this reason. When Federal High- 
way Administrator Mary Peters was Arizona’s DOT Director, she wrote a letter to 
her Washington representatives opposing bigger trucks. In her words, while pro- 
ponents of bigger trucks “argue that expanding the truck weight limit would be at 
a State’s discretion, Arizona could not realistically exclude larger trucks from com- 
merce here if all of the States surrounding Arizona opt for the higher limits. Regula- 
tion of interstate commerce is clearly one of the areas reserved by the Constitution 
to the Congress. 


^^Transportation Research Board, Regulation of Weights, Lengths, and Widths of Commercial 
Motor Vehicles {TRB Report), Special Report 267, May 16, 2002, p. 3—21. 

2®TRB Report, pp. 2.21-2.23. 

2'^Other State officials who have written letters (of which I am aware) are the Secretaries of 
the Florida Department of Transportation and the New Mexico State Highway and Transpor- 
tation Department; the Illinois Secretary of State; and the Governors of Arkansas, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Nevada and Rhode Island. 
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What’s more, “State option” is the reason there are 50 different sets of truck size 
and weight limits on the Interstate System. Before Congress set the current size 
and weight limits on single trailer trucks and twin 28-foot “short” doubles in 1982, 
the States had jurisdiction and local pressures dictated the various limits. The 
trucking industry played the States off one another to get higher limits. When three 
States held out, the trucking industry claimed they were hurting productivity and 
asked Congress to force those States to raise their limits.^® 

For these same reasons, the western States should not be “carved out” of the Fed- 
eral picture as some proponents of bigger trucks suggest. The West does have wide- 
open spaces and a greater distance between communities, but we also have many 
mountainous areas that make heavy truck operations treacherous. Truck operators 
do not always upgrade their engines to accommodate extra weight, and for that rea- 
son triple trailer trucks are often the slowest trucks on the road. Driving up steep 
grades, that power-to-weight ratio becomes even worse. The CalTrans Operational 
Test proved this point. CalTrans drove a triple trailer truck up the Grapevine, a 
6 percent grade pass on 1-5. The triple was the slowest truck on the road and 
blocked traffic in the right lane. The lighter trucks passed the triple in the two 
lanes to the left, leaving only one lane for cars.^® 

Driving down steep grades can also mean serious braking problems. According to 
UMTRI, “Given that the pounds of brake mass to pounds of vehicle mass is limited 
for trucks, there is a greater tendency for truck brakes to overheat than there is 
for car brakes.®® In other words, a truck’s brakes can overheat when in constant use 
going down a hill. When that happens, the brakes fail to work properly, particularly 
when brakes are out of adjustment which, as I noted earlier, they often are.®^ That 
is why we build truck escape ramps. 

Finally, a recent AAR study found that bigger trucks would result in 1,000 addi- 
tional LCVs each day on 1-15 from Chicago to Los Angeles. That is a tremendous 
amount of truck traffic. 

The Safe Highways and Infrastructure Preservation Act 

I am here today to ask you to reject any increases in truck size and weight. But 
I also ask you to take it one step further. There are loopholes in the current law 
that allow trucks to get longer and heavier, and weights on the National Highway 
System (NHS) are being ratcheted up. “The Safe Highways and Infrastructure Pres- 
ervation Act”, which has been introduced in the House of Representatives, would 
put a stop to these backdoor increases. The bill would establish common sense truck 
size and weight limits on the National Highway System and close loopholes in the 
law that allow longer and heavier trucks. I urge you to support a similar measure 
in the Senate. 

This is what the bill would do: 

1. The bill would freeze all current trailer lengths on the NHS 

Trucks have been getting longer. There is no Federal trailer length maximum, 
only a minimum of 48 feet. The standard trailer length has increased over time from 
25 feet in 1946 to 53 feet today. Eleven States allow trailers 57 feet or longer to 
operate regularly, with more than half of these having legalized the extra long trail- 
ers since 1990.®® H.R. 3132 would freeze all current trailer lengths on the National 
Highway System. 

2. The bill would freeze all overweight permitting practices 

Trucks have been getting heavier on our Interstate highways. Truck operators are 
applying for — and getting — more “multiple trip divisible load” permits to run well 
over the Federal legal limit. States that issue these permits claim grandfather 
rights to allow trucks to operate over the Federal legal limit. H.R. 3132 would freeze 
all overweight permitting practices. 


®®Oral statement of Edward V. Kiley, Senior Vice President, American Trucking Associations 
before the Committee on Public Works and Transportation, US House of Representatives, May 
4, 1982. 

29CalTrans Operational Test, video narrative accompanying the written report. 

®®USDOT Study, Phase 1, Working Papers 1 & 2, p. 13. 

®iRadlinski for NHTSA, pp. 11-12. 

®®The 11 States and their year of legalization are Oklahoma (1983), Wyoming (1984), Lou- 
isiana (1985), New Mexico (1986), Texas (1989), Colorado (1990), Kansas (1991), Arizona (1991), 
Florida (1992), Mississippi (1993) and Alabama (1993). 
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3. The bill would extend the Federal Interstate weight limits to the entire National 

Highway System, grandfathering in higher weights. The bill would also extend 
the LCV Freeze to the entire NHS Trucks have also been getting heavier on the 
non-Interstate portions of the NHS 

Federal truck weight limits, including the LCV Freeze established by ISTEA in 
1991, are limited to the 44,000-mile Interstate Highway System. By contrast. State 
weight limits apply to the more than 156,000 miles of NHS. 

In June of 2001, Ohio raised the allowable tandem eixle weight on NHS routes 
from the Federal limit of 34,000 pounds to 40,000 pounds. Georgia raised the allow- 
able tandem eixle weight on NHS routes from 37,340 pounds to 40,680 pounds 3 
years ago. 

If NHS weights continue to rise across the country. Congress will be faced with 
similar pushes for heavier Interstate weight limits. 

4. The bill would address illegal overweight operations 

About 10-20 percent of trucks are operating illegally overweight.^® The US DOT 
says that a truck operator who runs at 10,000 pounds over the Federal legal limit 
for 1 year will earn an extra $26,000. That is a huge profit incentive, especially 
when fines across the country often do not even cover the cost of filing the paper- 
work for the citation, let along acting as any sort of deterrent.®® H.R. 3132 would 
direct the US DOT to establish a model fine system. 

The Federal Government has a responsibility to keep trucks from becoming bigger 
and more dangerous. I ask that you support this measure. 

Conclusion 

Thank you for inviting me to testify today. I am happy to answer any of your 
questions. 


NEVADA FOR SAFE ROADS 
State and Regional Organizations 

Nevada Conference of Police & Sheriffs (NCOPS) Nevada State AFL-CIO 
Nevada Alliance for Retired Americans (NARA) 

Nevada Parent Teacher Association (PTA) 

Peace Officers Research Association of Nevada (PORAN) Southern Nevada Council 
UAW Retirees Southern Nevada Fire Chiefs Association Southern Nevada Fire Pre- 
vention Association 

Local Organizations 

Clark County Chapter 4530 NARA Clark County Commission 

Las Vegas Police Protective Association Reno Police Protective Association Repub- 
lican Women of Reno Teamsters Local 533 
Teamsters Local 631 

Washoe County Commission Washoe County Medical Society 

Community Leaders 

Andy Anderson, President, NCOPS 

Charlie Cox, President UAW Local 2162, Sparks 

Garth Dull, former DOT Director 

Jane Feldman, Conservation Chair, Southern Nevada Group of the Sierra Club 
Clarence Fend, AARP 

The Honorable Bob Ferraro, city of Boulder City 

Robert “Bob” Forbuss, Vice Chair, Las Vegas Convention & Visitors Authority Dario 

Herrera, Chairman, Clark County Commission 

The Honorable Charles Horne, city of Mesquite 

Jim Hulse, retired Professor of History 

Wayne R. King, Teamsters Construction Division 


3^USDOT Study, Phase 1, Working Paper 10: Enforcement, prepared by the Battelle Team, 
1995, pp. 2-3 and Transportation Research Board, Special Report 225, Truck Weight Limits: 
Issues and Options, National Academy of Sciences, 1990, p. 141. 

3‘^Church and Mergel, Effectiveness of Violator Penalties in Compelling Compliance with 
State Truck Weight Limits, prepared for the US DOT, September 2000, p. 12. 

^®See Church and Mergel, pp. 19 & 20 for a list of first offense fines by State. In the contig- 
uous States, the lowest fine for a 10,000-pound illegal overload is $55 in Delaware; the highest 
is $2,625 in South Dakota. 
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Helen Klatt, PhD, Past President, Nevada Federation of Republican Women Cheryl 
Lau, former Secretary of State 

Stan Olsen, Government Liaison, Las Vegas Metropolitan Police Bette Renwick, 
President, Republican Women of Henderson Ken Riddle, President, Southern Ne- 
vada Fire Chiefs Association Danny Thompson, Secretary-Treasurer, AFL-CIO 
Linda Wilcock, President-Elect, Greater Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Senator Reid. Senator Jeffords, would you ask the first round of 
questions? We will have 5 minutes, just like the witnesses. If you 
want to go again, we can have you do that. Chairman Jeffords? 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Peters, I have a few questions for you. What avenues can 
Congress take to ensure the performance of the system does not 
continue to degrade? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, I believe the way we can do that is 
to continue to have performance measures, as Ms. Hecker indi- 
cated. We need to have performance measures such as the pave- 
ment condition, the bridge condition, and monitor those to ensure 
that investments are made; that we are getting the best life out of 
our transportation assets. 

Senator Jeffords. One of the key features of our transportation 
program is its flexibility. Under TEA-21, a State can move funds 
from program to program. This feature enjoys universal support. I 
wonder, however, if we should be concerned about flexing money 
out of the bridge or Interstate maintenance program. How can we 
be sure that our national interest in asset management is ade- 
quately addressed, while preserving the flexibility provisions under 
the law? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, again I think what we need to do is 
establish metrics where we are spending the money and meeting 
certain performance measures, and ensuring that States are doing 
that before we are transferring money out. As you know, we are 
fans at the Department of this flexibility provision as well, but we 
need to balance that, of course, with the performance of the system. 

Our preference is to work with States in establishing those per- 
formance measures and with the AASHTO community so that we 
all agree together how we can best get the longest useful life out 
of our transportation assets. 

Senator Jeffords. The Interstate system is vital to the economy. 
It moves a majority of the traffic in our country. What level of in- 
vestment is needed to ensure that this vital network is free of 
major problems? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, we did look at the specific level of 
investment in our Interstate highways, and in fact some of the best 
pavement conditions and best bridge conditions, as indicated ear- 
lier, do exist on our Interstate highway systems today, which again 
is appropriate because those systems do carry the majority of the 
travel. 

In looking specifically at those systems, I think we have to con- 
tinue to focus both on how we are building, and on how we are 
maintaining and operating them to ensure that we are getting the 
maximum useful life out of them. Just for example, if we look at 
our pavement condition in the year 2000, overall pavement condi- 
tion, it is about 86 percent, meaning the pavement with acceptable 
ride quality. On the Interstate system, it is nearly 97 percent, so 
continuing that type of focus is important in the future. 
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Senator Jeffords. Mr. Perkins, how is AASHTO’s strategic high- 
way safety plan different from previous safety related efforts and 
programs? 

Mr. Perkins. Our safety plan actually is taking a look at some 
20-plus activities. We are trying to put everything together, which 
includes the driver, the vehicle, all aspects of safety. This will re- 
sult in also looking to see what kind of safety measures we can 
take, such as widening, such as different kinds of intersections and 
so on that we can huild to meet these safety things. It is much 
more comprehensive program. Senator. 

Senator Jeffords. Ms. Hecker, how would you assess the quality 
of the data that is used by FHWA in the development of the Condi- 
tions and Performance Report? What can be done to improve the 
quality of future FHWA Conditions and Performance Reports? 

Ms. Hecker. We have reviewed them in the past, and in fact 
have positive observations, both on the methodology and the qual- 
ity of the data. I think the improvement goes to my point, though, 
about the strategies for improving the performance — those bottom 
line numbers, because they are so large and so beyond the existing 
resources or readily imaginable new resources. It is really, how do 
we get more for the money; how can we actually enhance the per- 
formance and do that, not with these numbers for new construc- 
tion, but through less capital-intensive means that improve the 
performance of the system. 

Senator Jeffords. We have heard a lot in previous hearings 
about the growing congestion overtaking our metropolitan areas. I 
see congestion even in my travels between Rutland and Burlington, 
Vermont. Is congestion a growing concern in the rural portions as 
well? 

Ms. Hecker. Yes. We have recently completed a study of the 
Interstate, and while congestion was more serious in the urban 
areas, we saw substantial agreement among States that congestion 
was an emerging problem in rural areas as well. Part of this is 
really the interface of freight and passenger traffic. That is where 
you get a lot of these bottlenecks where it may not be a heavily 
populated area, but if you combine peak times with movements of 
freight traffic through the area at those same times, then it is 
going to create congestion. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reid. Senator Voinovich. 

Senator Voinovich. Ms. Peters, you talked about the increased 
congestion in urban areas. That has been a perplexing problem for 
this committee for as long as I have been here. What are your sug- 
gestions in terms of dealing with that? It gets into the environ- 
mental concerns and others, but we just, as you mention, I think, 
in your testimony, it is getting worse all the time. We are seeing 
more and more people sitting in their automobiles for hours in 
some cases trying to get home or go to work — usually it is going 
home. What are your ideas? 

Ms. Peters. I don’t know. Senator. I spent literally two full 
hours trying to travel 13 miles in this region 1 day last week, so 
I think — and I was trying to get to work that day — so it is a prob- 
lem both going to work and coming home from work. But I think 
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there are a variety of strategies we can employ. One of the things 
that really concerns us in looking at this edition of the Conditions 
and Performance Report, as was mentioned earlier, is congestion is 
no longer just a big city issue. Congestion in cities of 500,000 popu- 
lation or less has increased 217 percent from 1987 to 2000. So in 
answer to your question, sir, we believe that there are a variety of 
tactics that we can use — first of all, bringing as much as we can 
to the table in terms of investment, so that we have investment 
choices and we can make those investments; as was mentioned by 
GAO, operating the system more efficiently, using technology or 
what is known as intelligent transportation systems to increase the 
through-put of the systems; maintaining those systems so that we 
have the highest performance of those systems, as was mentioned, 
is another tool that we can use as well. 

And, using the practices once we have decided to build a section 
of highway or freeway or expand that section of highway or free- 
way, of getting that done as quickly as and as efficiently as pos- 
sible so that we have that portion of the transportation system 
available for use, is important. 

All of these tools can be used to deal with this issue of conges- 
tion. I do believe, though, we still do need to strategically add ca- 
pacity. In areas such as Senator Reid’s State in the Las Vegas 
area, with the growth that they are seeing, it simply is not possible 
to deal with it, even using the methods that I have described. 

Senator VOINOVICH. One of the things that I am hoping this com- 
mittee can get done before we get into the final phase of this legis- 
lation is to get the 1309 provisions taken care of We have been 
waiting years to get regulations out of the Department of Transpor- 
tation going forward with those streamlined provisions of the legis- 
lation, recognizing the environmental concerns that we have. What 
are the chances of us getting something back that we can move on 
rapidly to get that out of the way? 

Ms. Peters. Senator, I think that the President’s executive order 
which was issued the week before last was our effort both at with- 
drawing the existing regulations which were very controversial on 
both sides of the aisle, and moving forward with something that we 
believe will help us fulfill the tenets of section 1309 and get trans- 
portation projects moved through much more efficiently and effec- 
tively. 

Within the context of the reauthorization proposal which the Ad- 
ministration would hope to bring forward early next year, we may 
have other suggestions, but we do believe that the President’s exec- 
utive order will help us get these projects moving without sacri- 
ficing environmental concerns. 

Senator VOINOVICH. When you are entertaining highway projects, 
do you give consideration at all to the negative impact those 
projects might have on the traveling public? By that I mean, I will 
never forget when the State of Ohio contemplated putting a third 
lane on 1-71. The original proposal was that we were going to shut 
it down to one lane. I just thought it was incredible, and they said, 
well, it’s a way to save money. And I said, I can just see people 
traveling on 1-71 in one lane and what it would do to the inconven- 
ience to the public and the congestion and the use of gasoline, let 
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alone the stress on the individuals driving the automobiles, and 
their families. 

Do you take that into consideration when you get some of these 
proposals back from the States on how they are going to go forward 
with a project? 

Ms. Peters. Senator, we do, and are working very actively with 
the AASHTO community, and in particular the committee that is 
chaired by Director Perkins here, the Standing Committee on High- 
ways. We are looking at methods of constructing projects that are 
less detrimental to the traveling public, using tools such as design- 
build and lane rental incentives, we can keep more of the roadway 
section open and serving the public during construction periods 
than we have in the past. I think that is an area that is ripe for 
more improvement and we look forward to working with you and 
with members of the AASHTO community on making those im- 
provements. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. I know that we had a project in the Cleve- 
land area, and I think it may have been the first or second dual- 
dual highway system where you have the main road and then you 
can get off on kind of like a speedway — not a speedway, but it is 
less traffic. It is just amazing what a difference that has made. And 
that was insisted on because we needed to put an exit onto 271 
Interstate highway, and that would have kind of shut the highway 
down. So somebody in Washington said, let’s give consideration to 
putting in another roadway that we can keep going, and it has 
turned into this dual-dual. It has just been amazing what it has 
done to reduce congestion in the area. 

The other thing I will never forget is that we had to raise our 
Ohio Turnpike — it had two lanes, and we increased the fees on the 
turnpike and went to a third lane. I do now know whether you 
have gone from a highway where you have gone from two lanes to 
three lanes, but it is just amazing how it has relieved some of the 
congestion and reduced the number of traffic fatalities that we 
have had there. But you do take those things into consideration? 

Ms. Peters. We do, sir. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Because a lot of them cost money, but you 
have to weigh that versus some of the other things that are avail- 
able. 

Ms. Peters. That is correct. 

Senator Reid. The only good news that I have heard this morn- 
ing is from you, Ms. Hecker, and that is we have to try something 
new in this new highway bill, and that is really hard to do — to 
break our old legislative habits. Our legislative habit in the past 
has been just more roads, more highways. We don’t have money to 
do that, so we are going to have to come up with something new. 
So what did you call it? Demand management? What was the 
term? 

Ms. Hecker. Demand management has many aspects to it, but 
basically right now we are managing demand with congestion, that 
the excess of demand over supply is evidenced by people waiting 
in line and by the unreliability of trips. 

Senator Reid. This is really kind of a scary time to have this bill 
facing us. We know we do not have the money that we need. Some 
are talking about increasing gas taxes to try to meet the needs that 
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we have. There are lots of interesting proposals, but I do not think 
there is — I ask you this, Ms. Peters. Your proposal includes funding 
levels that are high enough to ensure both conditions and perform- 
ance. I do not see how that is going to improve. You know, we are 
limited in money. So as I have heard here today, the best we can 
do is manage what we have and not look forward to a lot of im- 
provement. Is that a fair statement? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, Senator Reid, the report, the Condi- 
tions and Performance Report is intended to be an objective anal- 
ysis of long-term needs only, and it does not get into some of the 
policy issues. But if I could go away from that report, I think Ms. 
Hecker is exactly right in terms of what we need to do in the future 
and look at managing our system as a whole. In the past, I believe 
that we as an industry have been too supply side focused, and we 
really need to look at the demand side and determine what are the 
ways that we can meet demand. One of the ways is to reduce that 
demand. Other ways are to strategically add capacity, get more out 
of the system that we have today. Those are the types of conversa- 
tions that we look forward to having with you as the Administra- 
tion develops a reauthorization proposal. 

Senator Reid. Ms. Hecker, you mentioned freight and pas- 
senger — the problems it causes. We have been trying for 5 years. 
We have approved Amtrak route from L.A. to Las Vegas. We have 
been trying for all those years to get that done. It would not seem 
like a real big deal. The tracks are already there. But the main 
problem is the freight and passengers. The passengers always take 
second-fiddle to freight. As a result of that, a ride from L.A. to Las 
Vegas should take 4 hours or thereabouts. I mean, they are saying 
it could take 8 or 9 hours. Well, it defeats the whole purpose of 
what we are trying to accomplish is to alleviate some of the prob- 
lems we have on 1-15, which is just a jam-packed highway system. 

So I think we are going to have to put our heads together, all 
of us — ^AASHTO, Federal Highway Administration, see what we 
can get from the experts at GAO, as noticed, and look at this high- 
way bill as a time for doing something different to alleviate the 
transportation problems of this country. Because as much as we 
all, and as Senator Byrd talked, we need more lanes and things 
that we have done in the past. We are going to have to come up 
with novel new ways with a limited amount of resources to try to 
alleviate the traffic that we have. Because as Senator Voinovich, 
the one thing you did not mention. Senator Voinovich, with your 
example of reducing the lanes from two to one while they put in 
a third lane, is what it does to people’s businesses; what it does to 
commerce. Somebody is paying for those trucks that are stuck in 
traffic. Somebody is paying for those people who are trying to get 
to work and can’t, or have another appointment someplace else. It 
just increases everyone’s cost of doing business. That is one of the 
problems we have with these jam-packed highways. 

I have a number of questions that I would submit to the wit- 
nesses in writing. I have several questions for you, Ms. Peters. I 
have questions for all three of you that I would like you to an- 
swer — the same question. And for you, Mr. Perkins, we have a 
number of questions that we need to ask, not the least of which is, 
we have some mega-projects coming up in this highway bill. Ques- 
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tion: What are these mega-projects like the Wilson Bridge out 
here — what does that do to overall highway funding? It is obvious, 
the answer is it hurts it very badly. And then for you, Ms. Hecker, 
I have a number of questions that I need to submit to you. 

Thank you all very much for being here. I would ask that these 
questions that we submit to you, if you could get the answers back 
in a couple of weeks, that would be a big help to us. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Mr. Chairman, I also have some questions 
that I would like to submit. 

Senator Reid. Yes, that would be certainly appropriate. 

The third panel is the Honorable Gordon Proctor, who is the Di- 
rector of the Ohio Department of Transportation. I don’t know how 
he got on the witness list, but he is on it. We have Thomas L. Jack- 
son, President-elect of the American Society of Civil Engineers. We 
have Dr. William Buechner, Vice President, Economics and Re- 
search, American Road and Transportation Builders Association. 

We would ask you all to take your places here. You know what 
the rules are. We will first hear from Director Proctor, the State 
of Ohio. They are expecting you to do very, very well because Sen- 
ator Voinovich has highly recommended you. So we have great ex- 
pectations. 

Mr. Proctor. I will try to fulfill his expectations, Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF GORDON PROCTOR, DIRECTOR, OHIO 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. Proctor. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Gordon Proctor, Director of the Ohio Department of Transpor- 
tation. I very much appreciate this opportunity to testify, and we 
very much appreciate the assistance of Senator Voinovich. His 
leadership on transportation in Ohio is very much appreciated. 

As you shape the next transportation act, I ask that you focus 
on the tremendous need to rebuild, reconstruct and rejuvenate the 
Interstate highway system. This system will reach its 50th anni- 
versary in 2006, mid-way through the next act. The Interstate 
highway system has served us well and today plays a vital and ir- 
replaceable role in our transportation system. At the same time, 
the system is aging, stressed and sorely in need of additional in- 
vestment to ensure the safety, adequacy and competitiveness of our 
Nation’s transportation system. 

When we put this system in context, it represents only 1.2 per- 
cent of the public road miles in the United States, but it carries 
24 percent of all traffic and an estimated 80 percent of all truck 
freight. Traffic volumes on the Interstate have risen 41 percent in 
the past 10 years, and truck volumes have grown by even more. 

The advent of computerized inventory systems, combined with 
the ease and access of the Interstate highway network, led to the 
creation of just-in-time inventory. This strategy played a large role 
in dropping the Nation’s cost of logistics from 16 percent of the 
gross domestic product in 1978 to only 10 percent of the gross do- 
mestic product today. That means that a substantial portion of 
America’s rise in productivity in the past 20 years has been attrib- 
utable to our Interstate highway system. As Governor Taft has 
said, the Interstates are the conveyor belt for America’s just-in- 
time economy. 
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However, we are experiencing very troubling trends in Ohio and 
across the country. Ohio is a good microcosm because our Inter- 
state highway system is America’s fourth largest and we estimate 
it carries the third greatest value of truck freight. I mention it not 
because it is unique, but because it is so typical. In the past 25 
years in Ohio, we have experienced an 89 percent increase in truck 
volumes. Routinely every day in Ohio, truck volumes on our major 
Interstate highways approach 20,000 trucks a day. We estimate 
truck volumes will grow by approximately 60 percent over the next 
20 years, and some estimate that the growth will he even higher. 

That means within 20 years, 30,000 trucks a day will he the 
norm on the Interstates in Cincinnati, Dayton, Springfield, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Akron, Canton and Youngstown. Those routes used to 
be our safest and most reliable routes, but now severe congestion, 
outdated interchanges, poor geometries, and tremendous volumes 
have turned nearly every Interstate route in Ohio and in Ohio cit- 
ies into a high congestion, high accident bottleneck. 1-75 in Toledo 
carries 19,000 trucks a day. It is 43 percent over capacity and it 
has 100 accidents per mile, per year. On 1-75 in Cincinnati, we 
have 184,000 vehicles, 14,000 trucks and an average of 80 acci- 
dents per mile, per year. 

Our most congested location in Ohio is the overlap of Interstate 
70 and 71 in Columhus, which is the literal and figurative cross- 
roads of Ohio. Volumes are 114 percent over capacity and we aver- 
age 274 accidents per mile, per year — 274 accidents per mile, per 
year. That equals more than one accident per every business day. 
Within a 2.5 mile radius of the intersection of those two Inter- 
states, we have had 2,037 accidents over a 3-year period. 

I will offer one final example. Just in Dayton, where we have 
19,000 trucks a day and 80 accidents per mile, per year, it would 
cost us $750 million to reconstruct 1-75 in Dayton to make it meet 
all current standards. We will never have $750 million, so we have 
a secondary plan to invest $300 million to merely make it ade- 
quate. We can afford $300 million for Dayton. That equals 1 year’s 
total new construction budget for the Ohio Department of Trans- 
portation. But you multiply that times 10, and you will know what 
we need in Cincinnati, in Columbus, in Cleveland and Akron and 
Canton and Youngstown, as well as Columbus. And then if you 
multiply that by all the States in the country, and as I say, what 
is in Ohio is not unique — it is very typical — it represents a major 
challenge that is addressed in the Condition and Performance Re- 
port. 

What can Congress do? I would ask that you please not dilute 
the basic highway core formula. We ask that you protect us from 
historic preservation requirements that could treat the Interstate 
system as a historic artifact in a few years as it reaches its 50th 
year. We ask that no new regulations be adopted that could impede 
our progress. And finally, we endorse an idea first suggested by Ad- 
ministrator Peters that a national commission is needed to evalu- 
ate the future of the Interstate system. 

Thank you very much, and I would be happy to answer questions 
at the appropriate time. 

Senator Reid. Very important testimony. I am very impressed. 

Thomas Jackson, please proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF THOMAS L. JACKSON, PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 

Mr. Jackson. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. My name is Tom Jackson. Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to be here. I am currently serving as the President-Elect of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, and I am pleased to rep- 
resent ASCE here this morning. 

For 150 years, ASCE has been representing engineers who are 
responsible for the Nation’s built environment. ASCE represents 
more than 130,000 civil engineers worldwide. We look forward to 
working with the committee on the reauthorization of TEA-21. 
ASCE believes the reauthorization should focus on three goals: ex- 
panding infrastructure investment, enhancing infrastructure deliv- 
ery, and maximizing infrastructure effectiveness. 

In 2001, ASCE released a report card for America’s infrastruc- 
ture which gave America’s infrastructure a grade of D-plus based 
on 12 categories. In our role as steward of the infrastructure, ASCE 
developed its first report card in 1998, and the infrastructure 
scored an overall grade of D. So there has been some modest im- 
provement since 1998. In 2001, the Nation’s roads earned a D-plus, 
up from a D-minus in 1998, and the Nation’s bridges received a 
grade of C, an improvement from C-minus in 1998. The enactment 
of TEA-21 and additional State and local programs to fund surface 
transportation infrastructure has begun to address the investment 
crisis in crumbling infrastructure. But on our highways, nearly 70 
percent of those traveling in peak hour traffic experience congested 
conditions. Vehicle travel on America’s highways increased by 148 
percent from 1970 to 2000. The Nation’s population grew by 38 per- 
cent over that period, while new road mileage increased by only 6 
percent. 

According to a study by the Texas Transportation Institute, the 
total congestion bill for the 75 areas studied in 2000 came to $67.5 
billion. In 1998, 29 percent of the Nation’s bridges were rated 
structurally deficient or functionally obsolete by the Federal High- 
way Administration. The FHWA tells us that $10.6 billion are re- 
quired each year for the next 20 years to eliminate the current 
backlog of bridge deficiencies and to ensure safety. Even with 
TEA-2 1’s commitment, our Nation must increase its annual invest- 
ment by at least $35 billion at all levels to improve the condition 
of our highways. The Nation should invest $106.9 billion a year in 
its road and bridge systems over the next 20 years, according to a 
FHWA 2002 report. 

While traveling on our highways has increased dramatically in 
the past 10 years, America has been seriously underinvesting in 
needed road and bridge repairs, and has failed to even maintain 
the substandard conditions we currently have. This is a dangerous 
trend that is affecting highway safety and the health of the Amer- 
ican economy. 

Establishing a sound financial foundation for future surface 
transportation improvements is an essential part of TEA-21 reau- 
thorization and one way to improve the Nation’s infrastructure 
grade point average. The Department of Transportation data indi- 
cate that an investment of $75.9 billion per year is needed to pre- 
serve the system in its current condition. ASCE supports the total 
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annual Federal funding of $40 billion to $50 billion for the Federal 
Highway Aid Program. To achieve this level, ASCE supports an in- 
crease of six cents per gallon in the Federal user fee on gasoline. 
Additionally, ASCE supports adding a provision to the law that 
would index it based on the consumer price index, or CPI. These 
changes would provide a much-needed infusion of funding toward 
the $50 billion per year needed. 

Safety and security have always been important, but have been 
driven to the top of our priority list by the events of 9-11. In re- 
sponse, ASCE believes that one cent of the proposed six cents in- 
crease in user fee be directed toward safety and security projects. 
Even with increases in gasoline user fee, it is likely that the tax 
base revenues will not be sufficient to keep pace with the Nation’s 
transportation needs. 

The innovative financing programs in TEA-21 have been a good 
start, but more needs to be done. ASCE encourages the use of life- 
cycle costs, analysis principles, and a design process to evaluate the 
total cost of the projects. The analysis should include initial con- 
struction, operation, maintenance, environmental, safety and all 
other costs reasonably anticipated during the life of the project, 
whether borne by the project owner or those otherwise affected. 
There continues to be a great deal of discussion on truck weights 
and sizes and their effects on roads and bridges. As an engineer, 
I can tell you increases in truck sizes and weights impact nega- 
tively on the life expectancy of roads and bridges. 

However, it is important to note that highways can be designed 
and constructed to accommodate various truck sizes and weights. 
Truck and highway design should be coordinated through joint re- 
search activities such as the National Cooperative Highway Re- 
search Program. New and reconstructed roadways should be de- 
signed to support modern truck sizes and weight, and to ensure the 
safe operation of the system. 

Let me conclude with this thought. A crumbling infrastructure 
cannot support a healthy economy or a healthy population. 

Thank you very much. I will be prepared to answer to answer 
any questions. 

Senator Reid. Dr. Buechner? 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM R. BUECHNER, VICE PRESIDENT, EC- 
ONOMICS AND RESEARCH, AMERICAN ROAD AND TRANS- 
PORTATION BUILDERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Buechner. Mr. Chairman, Senator Voinovich — thank you 
very much for inviting the American Road and Transportation 
Builders Association to testify this morning. I am Dr. William 
Buechner, ARTBA’s Vice President for Economics and Research. 
Prior to joining ARTBA in 1996, I served for 22 years as senior 
economist for the congressional Joint Economic Committee, and I 
have a doctorate in economics from Harvard University. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset, I want to express our association’s 
deep appreciation to you personally and to the bipartisan leader- 
ship of this committee for your work this year to maintain the fis- 
cal year 2003 highway program at the current-year $31.8 billion 
funding level. 
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The 2002 Conditions and Performance Report discussed earlier 
this morning by Federal Highway Administrator Mary Peters indi- 
cates that an average annual investment of just under $76 billion 
by all levels of government would be required during the next 20 
years to maintain current conditions on the Nation’s highways and 
bridges. During the past 20 years, the Federal share of highway in- 
vestment has been around 45 to 47 percent, which implies that a 
Federal investment of about $35 billion a year for the next 20 years 
would meet our highway investment requirements. 

I think this greatly understates our investment needs. These con- 
ditions and performance reports are excellent reports, but you have 
to dig down into the details to find out the real level of needs. 
There are three reasons why the $76 billion investment figure is 
understated. The first is that it is stated in year 2000 dollars. Obvi- 
ously, future inflation will significantly add to the investment re- 
quired. For example, with projected inflation over the next few 
years of 2.4 percent per year, costs would be 10 percent higher 
than that in 2004 when we start the reauthorization period, and 
almost 25 percent higher in 2009. Congress needs to take this into 
account when setting annual highway investment levels. 

Second, it focuses on user costs, which are a combination of con- 
gestion costs, crash costs, and vehicle repair costs. The Conditions 
and Performance Report makes it very clear that the $76 billion 
figure will not maintain current conditions in terms of congestion. 
Traffic congestion at that level will continue to get worse, and the 
Administrator said that this morning. 

Finally, the report assumes that traffic growth is going to slow 
down significantly in the next 20 years, from 3 percent growth per 
year in the last 20 years to 2 percent per year in the next 20 years. 
This assumption greatly reduces the investment needs because less 
traffic means fewer highway repairs and less need for new capac- 
ity. Virtually every past report has understated traffic growth. This 
report points out that if you just assume continued traffic growth 
for the next 20 years as we have in the past 20 years, that we 
would actually require $120 billion worth of investment just to 
maintain conditions. 

The AASHTO bottom line report, which was discussed earlier, 
concluded that an average annual investment of $92 billion in 2000 
dollars by all level of governments would be needed to maintain 
conditions, which is about $16 billion more than the Administrator 
focused on this morning. 

When ARTBA analyzed the data in the 1999 Conditions and Per- 
formance Report and adjusted the data for inflation and VMT 
growth, we concluded it would take an average Federal program of 
about $50 billion a year for the next 6 years just to maintain struc- 
tural, safety and performance conditions on the Nation’s highways 
and bridges. When the new report is finally released later this 
year, I think the data will inescapably show that a Federal high- 
way investment of at least $50 billion per year will be required, 
and maybe $60 billion or more. 

ARTBA has developed a TEA-21 reauthorization funding pro- 
posal, which we call “Two Cents Makes Sense,” that shows how the 
Federal share of highway investment requirements during the next 
6 years can be substantially met. First, we are recommending a 
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Federal highway program funded at $35 billion in fiscal year 2004, 
and then growing $5 billion a year to $60 billion a year by fiscal 
year 2009. The program would also double transit investment to 
$14 billion by 2009. This approach would result in a manageable 
program for both the State DOTs and the highway construction in- 
dustry. 

We are also suggesting a fundamental change in the way high- 
way trust fund cash is managed, to assure that highway users pay 
no more into the trust fund than is needed to cover actual cash out- 
lays from the trust fund. Under our recommended changes, we cal- 
culate that a small annual increase in the Federal highway user 
fee of about two cents per gallon per year would be needed at most 
to meet projected cash outlays from the highway trust fund to fund 
the program that we have recommended. About a half a cent of this 
increase would come from permanently indexing the highway user 
fee to the consumer price index, and the other penny and a half 
a year would have to be included in the reauthorization legislation. 

To put this into perspective, we have included a chart in our pre- 
pared statement showing that the average weekly change in the re- 
tail price of gasoline over the last year and a half has been two- 
and-a-half cents a week. So we are talking about an annual in- 
crease that is smaller than the weekly change that Americans have 
become used to in the retail price of gasoline. 

Finally, we have proposed a change in the RABA provision to as- 
sure that the funding would be completely budget-neutral and 
would have no impact on the Federal surplus or deficit. 

Mr. Chairman, again I appreciate the opportunity to discuss the 
Nation’s highway investment requirements and how to meet them. 
I would be prepared to answer questions. 

Senator Reid. Mr. Proctor, the State of Ohio has not grown much 
in the way of people, right, in the last decade? 

Mr. Proctor. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reid. Tell me why the traffic is increasing so much, 
then? 

Mr. Proctor. As the gross domestic product rises, volumes of 
traffic, and particularly truck volumes, correlate almost one to one. 
In my written testimony, we have a chart to that effect. As we rise 
in affluence, we buy more things. Each product gets a little more 
complicated. With the advent of just-in-time inventory, people do 
not store components. So the volume of traffic per dollar of output 
has grown steadily over the last few decades, to the point where 
we have had a 90 percent increase in truck volumes in Ohio in the 
last 25 years, whereas Senator Voinovich knows our State’s popu- 
lation has grown very little. 

Senator Reid. I want to compliment all the witnesses today, but 
I particularly want to compliment you. The work that you have 
done preparing for this hearing will serve the committee big-time, 
so to speak. 

Mr. Proctor. We hope so, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reid. You have done a very good job, and I appreciate 
very much your work. 

Mr. Proctor. And if I could stress, too — I cite this not because 
Ohio is so unique, but my counterparts from Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey or Virginia . . . 
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Senator Reid. Are having the same problems. 

Mr. Proctor. ... or anywhere else could have made this same 
presentation and we think that is a national issue for all of my 
counterparts. 

Senator Reid. Mr. Jackson, you have indicated that you feel the 
gas tax should be increased by six cents a gallon. Is that right? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Senator Reid. That would be about $8 billion a year or some- 
thing like that — that would raise? Is that about right? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, we support an increase in the user fee on gas- 
oline, as we prefer to call it. 

Senator Reid. Now, Dr. Buechner, did you also recommend an in- 
crease in the gas tax? 

Mr. Buechner. Our “Two Cents Makes Sense” proposal found 
that it would take about two cents a year for the next 6 years to 
fund a program that would grow from $35 billion to about $60 bil- 
lion, which is a practical program for meeting the investment 
needs. 

Senator Reid. Also, you indicated that would cause also the tran- 
sit to also be about $14 billion or $15 billion a year, is that right? 

Mr. Buechner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reid. Mr. Jackson, your report card on America should 
not make us feel very good — a D-plus and a C. My concern, though, 
is why did the bridges do so well, because we hear all the time 
about the deteriorating status of our bridges. 

Mr. Jackson. In the ISTEA and TEA-21 programs there has 
been a considerable amount of work done on the bridges, which 
helped. The Federal Bridge Replacement Program has also ad- 
dressed those bridges which were structurally deficient. 

Senator Reid. So we have done some good, then. 

Mr. Jackson. There has been some headway made on the Fed- 
eral Bridge Program. 

Senator Reid. Each of you know that we are really not talking 
about raising the gas tax. I think it is going to be hard to do. But 
you have made it very clear that under the present conditions and 
the amount of money we have, we are in big trouble. Is that what 
you are telling us? 

[All witnesses respond in the affirmative.] 

Senator Reid. Because with the trust fund being less than we ex- 
pected, if we can get up to levels from previous years, we will be 
doing well. And even at that, we are slowly going under. Is that 
a fair statement? 

Mr. Buechner. It would be fiscal year 2006 under current rev- 
enue projections before we even got back to the 2002 funding level. 

Senator Reid. What does that do to our highway system in the 
country? 

Mr. Buechner. Congestion will continue to get much worse, and 
it will start having a significant impact on the economy. I think we 
are at a level now, at a situation now where failing to address some 
of these things will start to have an impact on jobs, on growth. 

Senator Reid. You, as a PhD Harvard economist, have no doubt 
that this congestion will hurt the economy? 
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Mr. Buechner. Oh, I think it is prohahly already doing that. It 
is prohahly already having a significant infiuence, and letting it get 
worse will just make things worse. 

Senator Reid. Do either of the two of you disagree? 

[Both witnesses indicate in the affirmative.] 

Senator Reid. Senator Voinovich? 

Senator Voinovich. It is interesting. I have a reputation for 
being a deficit hawk in the Senate, and I vote against most appro- 
priation hills. I received a call from Mitch Daniels early on telling 
me that we had made a mistake on the trust fund and that we had 
overextended ourselves and we needed to reduce it substantially. I 
said, in spite of my feelings regarding the budget, that I thought 
it was important that we at least bring the amount of money up 
to the $28.7 billion that we had promised when we put the program 
together, and underscored how important this even amount of 
money meant to the industry and to the States. 

That being said, I think that we ought to recognize that the addi- 
tional money, if we reach the $31.5 billion we want, a portion of 
that money is going to be borrowed to pay for that. That is money 
we are going to borrow from the — either be paid for with the Social 
Security surplus, or we borrow. Whatever the case may be, we are 
borrowing it. We are going to have to remedy that formula, as you 
point out, with the — what did you say? — 2006 to get up to the level 
where we are right now. So that is going to be a major consider- 
ation by this committee. If we are going to not have that happen, 
it means that we are going to have to have more money. 

Now, either we borrow the money to pay for it, or we raise the 
money to pay for it. That means that if you are fiscally responsible 
and we have this agreed upon user-pay philosophy in this area, 
that gas taxes, if we are going to get the job done, are going to 
have to be raised. In addition to that, they may have to be raised 
on the State level in some places. 

The issue is, what is the proper relationship in terms of the State 
and the local and the Federal? This was, as one of our witnesses 
said, 51 percent was State, 23 percent was local and then 24 per- 
cent Federal. Is that the breakdown? Do you know what the per- 
centages are? 

Mr. Buechner. That would be the breakdown for all highway ex- 
penses, including standard maintenance, which is generally not eli- 
gible for Federal aid. It includes highway patrol. It includes bond 
redemptions and things like that. 

Senator Voinovich. Let’s say about the Interstate — how much of 
that is paid for by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Proctor. Eighty percent, approximately. 

Senator Voinovich. About 80 percent. 

Mr. Proctor. About 80 percent, at least using Ohio as an exam- 
ple, about 80 percent. 

Senator Voinovich. So if we were going to do a better job and 
meet this — and by the way, this number, the $50 billion, is the one 
that has been bandied around. This is the one that, as I mentioned, 
in July of 2001, the GAO said that it was going to be $50.8 billion 
over 20 years, and then if we wanted to do an additional invest- 
ment, it would take another — we would have to bring it up to $83.4 
billion. So the real issue here is, where are we going to get the 
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money to do the job that needs to be done, and Mr. Chairman, 
what responsibility do we have on the Federal level for this, and 
what responsibility should the States have as our partner. Do you 
want to comment on that? 

Mr. Buechner. For the capital costs, the real construction work, 
the Federal share has been about 45 to 47 percent over the last 20 
years. So the Federal program is a major source of funding for the 
improvements that we are talking about here. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Gordon, do you want to respond? 

Mr. Proctor. Yes, Mr. Chairman, Senator Voinovich, clearly the 
cost has to be shared, and the States have to do their part. They 
cannot say this is solely a Federal problem, and I believe both 
States and the Federal Government have to step forward. I do have 
to say, even though the numbers are huge, an incremental increase 
will still do a lot of good for a lot of people. We may not solve ev- 
erything, but eliminating one bottleneck in Cincinnati with the 
Fort Washington Way project created tremendous benefits. Elimi- 
nating one bottleneck in Toledo by eliminating a lift-bridge on the 
Interstate, we did not solve all of Toledo’s problems, but that one 
project is creating a tremendous amount of good. 

So if we can get any increment of investment, we may not be 
solving every problem, but we will be doing a lot of citizens a lot 
of good in a lot of cities. And so we cannot be paralyzed by the 
magnitude of those numbers. We have to keep thinking incremen- 
tally how can we steadily approach this problem. It does do tre- 
mendous amounts of good if we can get any incremental growth. 

Senator Reid. You illustrated that very well with your Dayton 
example. I am sorry. Senator Voinovich, I hope there is nothing to 
this, but we have had another letter that is very suspicious in na- 
ture delivered to the Senate credit union. This announcement is 
that no one should go into the Hart Building. So we will submit 
some questions to you in writing. Is that where your office is? 

Senator Voinovich. Yes, it is. 

Senator Reid. So Senator Voinovich cannot go back into his of- 
fice. We hope this is of short duration, but it is the world we live 
in. We have questions we will submit to you. We are sorry that this 
has arisen and we will submit some questions to you in writing. 

[Whereupon, at 11:53 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at the call of the Chair.] 

[Additional statements submitted for the record follow:] 

Statement of Hon. Robert C. Byrd, U.S. Senator from the State of West 

Virginia 

Mr. Chairman, in just a few months time this subcommittee will he responsible 
for reporting one of the most important, if not the most important, pieces of legisla- 
tion for the 108th Congress. It is impossible to overstate the importance that I at- 
tach to the reauthorization of the Federal-aid Highway Program. This program is 
at the very core of the Federal infrastructure investment exercise. As such, I am 
grateful to you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me this opportunity to testify at this, 
the last hearing you will hold in the nation’s Capitol on the reauthorization of the 
Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century, or “TEA-21.” 

Later this morning, you will also take testimony from our very capable Federal 
Highway Administrator, Ms. Mary Peters, on the condition and performance of our 
National Highway System. The Administration’s upcoming Conditions and Perform- 
ance Report will again remind us that a great deal more needs to be invested in 
our infrastructure if we are not to fall further and further behind in stemming the 
deterioration of our nation’s highways and bridges and alleviating congestion on our 
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nation’s roads. Administrator Peters will testify that, even in the wake of the his- 
toric funding increase accomplished through TEA-21, congestion on our roads con- 
tinues to worsen. An investment in our highway infrastructure by all levels of gov- 
ernment will have to increase by more than 65 percent or $42.2 billion per year to 
actually improve the condition of our nation’s highways. A funding increase of more 
than 17 percent or $11.3 billion will be necessary simply to maintain the current 
inadequate conditions of our highway network, where more than one in four of our 
nation’s bridges are classified as deficient. As chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, I have sought to do my part by championing the highest level of 
Federal highway investment that is possible under our budget constraints. As a 
member of the Appropriations Committee and the Transportation Subcommittee, 
you are well aware that the involvement of the Appropriations Committee has never 
been more critical than this year. The Transportation Appropriations Bill for Fiscal 
Year 2003 as reported by my committee back in July restores every penny of the 
$8.6 billion cut in highway funding proposed by President Bush. And I am pleased 
to say that every member of the Appropriations Committee voted to report that bill. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the observations contained in Administrator Peters’ testi- 
mony that especially caught my eye is her statement that, “The condition of higher- 
order roads, such as Interstates, has improved considerably since 1993 while the 
condition on many lower-order roads has deteriorated.” It appears that the pattern 
of road conditions is beginning to mirror the distribution of wealth in our country, 
whereby the rich are getting richer while the poor get poorer. That observation 
leads me into my principal topic for my testimony this morning — the need to use 
this next highway bill to finally fulfill a promise that was made to one of the most 
impoverished and isolated regions of our country more than 35 years ago. We need 
to use this next highway bill to finally complete the Appalachian Development High- 
way System or “ADHS.” 

Mr. Chairman, while serving in the other body, I had the great privilege of cast- 
ing my vote in favor of establishing the Interstate Highway System back in 1958. 
However, in 1964 it was recognized by the first Appalachian Regional Commission 
that while the Interstate Highway System was slated to provide historic economic 
benefits to most of our Nation, the system was designed to bypass the Appalachian 
Region due to the extremely high cost associated with building highways through 
Appalachia’s rugged topography. As a result, the construction of the interstates had 
the detrimental effect of drawing passengers and freight, and the accompanying eco- 
nomic benefits, away from the Appalachian Region. 

In 1965, the Congress adopted the Appalachian Regional Development Act which 
promised a network of modern highways to connect the Appalachian Region to the 
rest of the nation’s highway network and, even more importantly, the rest of the 
nation’s economy. Absent the Appalachian Highway System, my region of the coun- 
try would have been left solely with a transportation infrastructure of dangerous, 
narrow, winding roads which follow the path of river valleys and stream beds be- 
tween mountains. These roads are still, more often than not, two-lane roads that 
are squeezed into very limited rights-of-way. They are characterized by low travel 
speeds and long travel distances and are often built to inadequate design standards. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know well, we have virtually completed the construction 
of the Interstate Highway System and have moved on to many other important 
transportation goals. However, the people of my region are still waiting for the Fed- 
eral Government to live up to its promise, made some 37 years ago, to complete the 
Appalachian Development Highway System. The system is still less than 80 percent 
complete and I regret to observe that my home State of West Virginia is below the 
average for the entire Appalachian Region with only 72 percent of its mileage com- 
plete and open to traffic. 

Mr. Chairman, the rationale behind the completion of the Appalachian Develop- 
ment Highway System is no less sound today than it was in 1964. Unfortunately, 
there are still children in Appalachia who lack decent transportation routes to 
school; and there are still pregnant mothers, elderly citizens and others who lack 
timely road access to area hospitals. There are thousands upon thousands of people 
who cannot obtain sustainable well pa3dng jobs because of poor road access to major 
employment centers. The entire status of the Appalachian Development Highway 
System is laid out in great detail in the Cost to Complete Report for 2002 just com- 
pleted by the Appalachian Regional Commission this month. I would ask, Mr. Chair- 
man, if this report could be made part of the committee’s permanent hearing record. 
This is the most comprehensive report on the status of the Appalachian Develop- 
ment Highway System to date and 1 commend the staff of the Appalachian Regional 
Commission for their hard work on this report. The last report was completed in 
1997 just prior to congressional consideration of TEA-21. 
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The enactment of TEA-21 signaled a new day in the advancement of the Appa- 
lachian Development Highway System. Through the work of this committee, the 
House Transportation and Infrastructure Committee and the Administration, we 
took a great leap forward by authorizing direct contract authority from the Highway 
Trust Fund to the States for the construction of the ADHS. Up until that point, 
funding for the Appalachian Highway System had been limited to uncertain and in- 
consistent general fund appropriations. By providing the States of the Appalachian 
Region with a consistent and predictable source of funds to move forward on its 
uncompleted ADHS segments, TEA-21 served to reinvigorate our efforts to honor 
the promise made to the people of the Appalachian Region. 

As is made clear in the Cost to Complete Report, this initiative has been a great 
success — one for which this committee can be very proud. States are making greater 
progress toward the completion of the system than they have in any 5 year segment 
in recent memory. Since the last Cost to Complete Report, 183 miles of the system 
have been opened to traffic and we have successfully bought down the cost to com- 
plete the system by roughly $1.7 billion in Federal funds. 

Back when we were debating TEA-21, some questions were asked as to how com- 
mitted the States would be to completing the unfinished segments of the Appa- 
lachian Highway System. I’m pleased to report that the 13 States, to date, have suc- 
ceeded in obligating just under 90 percent of the obligation authority that has been 
granted to them for the completion of the system. I think you will find, Mr. Chair- 
man, that a 90 percent obligation rate compares quite favorable to some of the other 
programs through which the States were granted multiple years to obligate their 
funds. 

TEA-21 apportioned $2.25 billion in contract authority to the Appalachian High- 
way System over the life of the reauthorization bill. However as I stated, over the 
period covered by that bill, we will have bought down roughly $1.7 billion of the 
cost to complete the system. I believe the difference in those two figures merits some 
explanation. The remaining Federal funds needed to complete the ADHS are now 
estimated by the Appalachian Commission to be $4,467 billion. 

The considerable cost in completing the last 20 percent of the system is explained 
by the fact that the easiest segments of the system to build have already been built. 
With the availability of the contract authority in TEA-21, the Appalachian States 
turned in earnest to designing some of their unfinished segments. That design proc- 
ess revealed cost growth that exceeded the roughly 20 percent cost growth that is 
attributable to the inflation index associated with highway construction. Much of 
the cost growth, it should be mentioned, is attributable to complying with other Fed- 
eral laws, especially costs associated with environmental mitigation measures. 

However, of critical importance is the fact that these unfinished segments rep- 
resent some the most dangerous and most deficient roadways in our entire nation. 
One thing that is often lost in our debate over the necessity to invest in our high- 
ways is the issue of safety. The Federal Highway Administration has published re- 
ports indicating that substandard road conditions are a factor in 30 percent of all 
fatal highway accidents. I’m quite sure that the percentage is a great deal higher 
in the Appalachian Region. 

The Federal Highway Administration found that upgrading two-lane roads to 
four-lane divided highways decreased fatal car accidents by 71 percent and that wid- 
ening traffic lanes has served to reduce fatalities by 21 percent. These are precisely 
the kind of road improvements that are funded through the ADHS. In my State, 
the largest segment of unfinished Appalachian Highway, if completed, will replace 
the second most dangerous segment of roadway in my State. So, even those who 
would question the wisdom of completing these highways in the name of economic 
development should take a hard look at the fact that the people of rural Appalachia 
are taking their lives in their hands every day as they drive on their currently inad- 
equate roads. 

Mr. Chairman it is time for this committee and the entire Congress, in concert 
with the Administration, to take the last great leap forward and authorize sufficient 
contract authority to finally complete the Appalachian Highway System. If you 
enact another 6 year highway bill with sufficient funds to complete the system, we 
will finally pay off the full costs of the ADHS almost 45 years after the system was 
first promised to the people of my region. When we convene the 108th Congress, 
it is my intention to introduce legislation which will be named the “Appalachian De- 
velopment Highway System Completion Act”. That bill will provide sufficient con- 
tract authority to complete the system. Importantly, it will guarantee that the 
States of the Appalachian Region do not pay a penalty, either through the distribu- 
tion of minimum allocation funds, or the distribution of obligation limitation, for re- 
ceiving sufficient funds to complete the Appalachian system. 
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I’m very pleased that this Administration has taken on the goal of completing the 
ADHS. In her letter accompanying the Cost to Complete Report, Administrator Pe- 
ters said “The completion of the ADHS is an important part of the mission of the 
Federal Highway Administration. We consider the accessibility, mobility and eco- 
nomic stimulation provided by the ADHS to be entirely consistent with the goals 
of our agency”. She goes on to say the Appalachian Regional Commission’s 2002 
Cost to Complete Report “provides a sound basis for apportioning future funding to 
complete the system.” I thank Mary Peters and the entire Federal Highway Admin- 
istration for their leadership on this issue and I look forward to seeing their commit- 
ment borne out in their reauthorization legislation which will be submitted next 
year. 

Completion of a new highway bill will be a mammoth task for the 108th Congress. 
I can tell you, Mr. Chairman that over the many years of my public career, one of 
the accomplishments of which I am most proud was my amendment providing an 
additional $8 billion in funding to break the logjam during the debate on the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act in 1991. Another was my sponsorship 
of the B3Td, Gramm, Baucas, Warner Amendment during the Senate debate on 
TEA-21 in 1998. That effort resulted in some $26 billion in funding being added 
to that bill and put us on a path to historic funding increases for our nation’s high- 
way infrastructure. I look forward again to working with this committee on comple- 
tion of a bill that makes the necessary investments in our nation’s highways, not 
just in the Appalachian Region, but across our entire country. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 


Statement of Hon. Mary E. Peters, Administrator, Federal Highway 
Administration, Department of Transportation 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for this opportunity to 
discuss the state of our Nation’s highway and bridge infrastructure. 

Section 502(g) of title 23 United States Code (U.S.C.) requires the Secretary of 
Transportation to submit to the Congress every 2 years a report that describes “esti- 
mates of the future highway and bridge needs of the United States” and “the back- 
log of current highway and bridge needs.” This is commonly known as the Condi- 
tions and Performance Report. Since 1993, the Federal Highway Administration 
(FHWA) has partnered with the Federal Transit Administration (FTA) to produce 
a Conditions and Performance Report that contains both highway and transit data. 

The 2002 edition of the Conditions and Performance Report is in final clearance. 
I know that this report is of interest to Congress in the reauthorization process, and 
it is my hope that the report will be transmitted to the Congress this fall. Today, 
I would like to share some of the findings from the Conditions and Performance Re- 
port that can help you understand the state of the Nation’s highway and bridge in- 
frastructure. In addition, a summary of the major findings of the Conditions and 
Performance Report is attached to this statement. 

Significant Increases in Highway and Bridge Infrastructure Investment 

The 2002 edition of the Conditions and Performance Report is the first edition to 
capture the effects of investment in highways, bridges, and transit under the Trans- 
portation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). Since the enactment of TEA- 
21 in 1998, combined investment in highway infrastructure, by all levels of govern- 
ment, has increased sharply. Total highway expenditures by Federal, State, and 
local governments increased by 25.0 percent between 1997 and 2000. This equates 
to a 14.4 percent increase in constant dollar terms. Highway capital spending alone 
rose to $64.6 billion in 2000, a 33.7 percent increase over 1997. 

The increased Federal funding levels for highway capital investment under TEA- 
21 through 2000 have been matched and exceeded by increases in State and local 
investment. This is a very important point. State and local governments did not 
simply substitute Federal funds for their own during this robust economic period. 
Instead, they poured billions of additional dollars into transportation projects be- 
yond the minimum increases necessary to meet Federal matching requirements. As 
a result, the State share of highway capital investment rose from 1997 to 2000. In 
1998, the State share of highway capital outlays was above 60 percent for the first 
time since 1959, and remained above that level through 2000. 

New Emphasis on System Preservation 

The TEA-21 era coincided with a shift in the types of capital improvements made 
by State and local governments. Under TEA-21, States redirected their investments 
toward system preservation projects (the resurfacing, rehabilitation, or reconstruc- 
tion of existing highway lanes and bridges). There was a 45.7 percent increase in 
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spending on system preservation, from $23.2 billion in 1997 to $33.6 billion in 2000. 
The fact that system preservation projects tend to have shorter lead times and are 
often less controversial than system expansion projects, may have contributed to 
such projects attracting a greater share of the increased funding available under 
TEA-21. Investment in system expansion (the construction of new roads and bridges 
and the widening of existing roads) grew more slowly, rising 20.8 percent from $21.6 
billion to $25.9 billion. 

This increase in system preservation investment has had a profound effect on the 
overall physical condition of the Nation’s highway and bridge infrastructure. The 
percentage of highway mileage with “acceptable” ride quality rose from 82.5 percent 
in 1993 to 86.0 percent in 2000. The percentage of bridge deck area considered defi- 
cient dropped from 30.9 percent in 1996 to 27.9 percent in 2000. These improve- 
ments, however, were not uniform across all highways and bridges. For example, 
the condition of higher-order roads, such as Interstates, has improved considerably 
since 1993, while conditions on many lower-order roads have deteriorated. Bridge 
condition also differs by functional system. Interstate bridges, for example, tend to 
be less structurally deficient or functionally obsolete than bridges on collector or 
local roads. 

Continued Improvement in Highway Safety 

The 2002 Conditions and Performance Report also documents the Nation’s contin- 
ued improvement in the area of highway safety. Safety is the top priority for the 
Department of Transportation. I am pleased to report that highways have become 
safer even as travel sharply increased. The fatality rate per 100 million vehicle 
miles traveled has decreased, from 3.3 in 1980 to 1.5 in 2000, which met the Depart- 
ment’s Performance Plan target. The Department will continue to work with our 
State and local partners to reduce the number of crashes on our Nation’s highways 
even further. 

Deterioration in Operational Performance 

Despite the historic investment in highway infrastructure and improved condi- 
tions on many roads and bridges, operational performance of the infrastructure-the 
quality of the user’s experience-has steadily deteriorated over the past decade. In 
1987 for example, a trip that would take 20 minutes during non-congested periods 
required, on average, 25.8 minutes under congested conditions. By 2000, the same 
trip under congested conditions required 30.2 minutes, or an additional 4.4 minutes. 

Some estimates attribute as much delay to incidents as to recurring congestion. 
Part of the answer to all forms of congestion is an increased emphasis on operations, 
including more effective responses to incidents, better management of work zones, 
and deployment of Intelligent Transportation Systems. 

Highway Investment Requirements Analysis 

The heart of the Conditions and Performance Report is an analysis of future cap- 
ital investment requirements under different scenarios. The Cost to Improve High- 
ways and Bridges scenario is intended to define the upper limit of cost-effective na- 
tional investment based on engineering and economic criteria. This is essentially an 
“investment ceiling” above which it would not be cost-beneficial to invest. This sce- 
nario implicitly assumes unlimited availability of funding, and does not take into 
account competing investment options in the economy that may have an even more 
favorable cost-benefit return. The Cost to Maintain Highways and Bridges scenario 
is designed to show the investment required to keep future indicators of conditions 
and performance at current levels, based on long term projections of future highway 
use. These benchmarks are intended to be illustrative and do not represent com- 
prehensive alternative transportation policies. 

In addition to these primary scenarios, the report also identifies the projected 
level of investment required to achieve other specific benchmarks, such as average 
pavement conditions, and estimates the current backlog of cost-beneficial preserva- 
tion and capacity investments based solely on current conditions and traffic volume. 

It is important to note that the scenarios in the Conditions and Performance Re- 
port are intended to address investment requirements for all levels of government 
combined. The report makes no attempt to address the question of what share of 
total infrastructure investment should be borne by the Federal Government, State 
governments, local governments, or the private sector. 

The average annual investment level under the Cost to Improve Highways and 
Bridges Scenario is projected to be $106.9 billion for 2001 through 2020, stated in 
constant year 2000 dollars. This is 65.3 percent higher than the $64.6 billion of total 
capital investments by all levels of government in 2000. The average annual invest- 
ment level under the Cost to Maintain Highways and Bridges is projected to be 
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$75.9 billion for 2001 through 2020, which is 17.5 percent larger than the $64.6 bil- 
lion of capital spending in 2000. 

Capital spending by all levels of government is projected to increase in constant 
dollar terms over the remainder of the life of TEA-21. This assumes, however, that 
Federal, State, and local governments will be in a financial position to allow them 
to continue to increase their highway and bridge investments. Government at all 
levels may not be able to sustain the rate of increase in infrastructure investment 
observed in recent years. 

In addition to the two investment scenarios I have just described, the Conditions 
and Performance Report also predicts the impacts of numerous alternative invest- 
ment levels on a variety of condition and performance indicators. 

If investment were to remain at year 2000 levels, or anticipated levels for 2001 
to 2003, it is projected that recent trends observed in the condition and performance 
of the highway system would continue. At this range of investment levels, physical 
conditions and safety performance would improve, but the operational performance 
of the highway system would further deteriorate. Average speeds would decline, the 
amount of delay experienced by drivers would increase, and the average length of 
congested periods on the Nation’s urban principal arterials would increase. Recent 
trends toward improvement in bridge conditions would also continue; however, the 
aging of the Nation’s bridges, particularly on the Interstate system, will present ad- 
ditional challenges in the future. 

The preceding edition of the Conditions and Performance report suggested that 
it would he cost-heneficial to apply a larger share of future highway investment in- 
creases to system preservation. As I previously noted, such a shift did occur between 
1997 and 2000, resulting in significant improvements in the physical conditions of 
the Nation’s highways and bridges; however, the operational performance of the 
highway system continued to decline over this period. Since 1997, infrastructure in- 
vestment at all levels of government has been more successful in addressing phys- 
ical conditions than operating performance. Therefore, the Conditions and Perform- 
ance Report now suggests that it would be cost-beneficial to devote a larger share 
of future increases in highway capital investment to system expansion. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, the state of the Nation’s road and bridge infrastructure has gen- 
erally improved due to the significant investment increases of the TEA-21 era. 
Since the enactment of TEA-21, State and local governments-spurred in part by 
higher levels of Federal investment-have poured billions of dollars into highway in- 
frastructure. This investment led to improved highway and bridge conditions, par- 
ticularly on higher-order functional systems. Despite record levels of funding, how- 
ever, operational performance-measured by congestion-worsened throughout the 
country. Congestion increased in metropolitan areas of every size. FHWA’s analysis 
of highway and bridge needs and investment requirements suggests that future 
funding continue to address system preservation needs, hut that increases be reori- 
ented toward system expansion to reduce user costs and enhance system perform- 
ance. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this concludes my statement. I 
again thank you for the opportunity to testify today and I look forward to working 
with you as we prepare for reauthorization of the surface transportation programs. 
I will be pleased to answer any questions you may have. 
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System and Use Characteristics: Highways 


There v.'oic over 3.95 mill ion miles olpublic roads 
in the UniLed StJites in 2000. This nulcnge was 
overwhelmingly rural and locally-owued. 
About 3.09 million miles were in mnil areas in 
2000, or 78 percent of total mileage. The 
remaining ^60,000 miles were in urban 
conitnuuiiichi. There were 586,930bTidges in the 
IJni lad Slates :n 2000. 

Nuniei'oua Lrends are changing die cxleiil and use 
of ihe .American highway network , Wh He 
locally''OW’iied road mi [cage increased be* 
tvveen 1993 aiidlOOO, imri inileuge 
decreased diiringthatpcrlod. Thishasbeenan 
ongoing irend, jKuily reflecting ihereciassification 
ofVederal roads and the growth of iiictiopolilan 
areas throughout ihe United States. 


Percentage of Highway Hiles^ 

Lane Miles, and Vehicle Miles Traveled bv 

Functional SysteiUr 2000 


FUNCTIONAL 


LANE- VEHICLE-MILES 

SYSTEM 

MILES 

MILES 

TRAVELED 

Rural Areas 

Into'staic 


1.6% 

9.3% 

Other P-i.uipal 
Arteial 

2.5% 

3.L% 

9.0% 

NirC'A'tsria 

3.5% 

3.5% 

6.2% 

Naior Co! lictor 

11.0% 

:o.6% 

?.6% 

Mlnoi' Col.^itior 

6.9% 

6.6% 

2..J% 

Lee ell 

53.5% 

51,3% 

'1.6% 

Subtotal Rural 

7S.2% 

76.6°r'o 

39.4% 

Urban Areas 

LTiersraic 

0.6% 

0.9% 

14-4% 

Otier Fiveway 
and Bcp'essi'.iay 

0.4% 

D.5% 

6.4% 

Otier Frirjclpal 
Arteial 


2.3% 

14.5% 

Minor A'tcral 

;.3% 

2.S% 

ll.Q% 

Od lector 

2.2% 

2.3% 

S,C% 

Local 

15.3% 

M,e% 

6.6% 

Subtotal Urban 

21.20/c 

23.41% 

60.6<Vb 

Total 

100.09^ 

100.0% 

100.0®A 


In terms of owjiership, about?? pcrocnl of miles 
were locally^conlroUed, lOpercent were 
conuolltxl by Slates, and the remaining 3 percent 


were eofi trolled by the Federal Government. 

The share iif Incally-owned roads has steadily 
increased, while (he shares of Stat e and 
I’ederal roads have decreased. Much ofthe 
change in Federal own etsliip has oc ciirred as 
Federal landmanagcniciK rigencies reclassified 
some of their milcKige. 


Highway Mifeage by Jurisdiction, ZOOO 


Fedefnl 

3.0% \ 



C Loscl 
a State 
a Foderal 


/\ineiicuas traveled 2.7 irilUoii vehicle- inilej? in 
2000, W0> ili higliway mileage is mostly iTiral, a 
majorily ofhiglnvay trcivc! (6 1 percent) occLiied 
in urban areas in 2000. Since 1997, however, 
rural (ravel has grown nl a faster average 
annual rate (2.H peresnt) than tirban iruvesl 
(2.6percem), Tliis rcprcsenls a change from the 
last Conditions and Pcrfomiance lleport, when 
urban travel growth rales were greater than the 
preceding decade. Still, vehicle miles traveled 
(VMl') iucrcascci on every higliwny fiinctional 
sysietri bcUvocu 1 997 and 2000. 


HtCfhway Vehicle Travel, 1993 to 20QO 


k. i 
£ 

> 1.5 

o 


^ I] 

1993 1995 1997 999 5030 

T1)-5 growth ill VNfT has exceeded the incj ease i n 
highway lane miles. Between 1993 and 2000, 
lane utiles grew by 0.2 percent annually, while 
V.Ml’ increased by 2.7 percent annually. 

VMT for’combitiatioii (rucks grew faster between 
1997 luid 2000 tbin VMT for single-unit vehicles 
and passsngervehicles. 
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System Conditions; H igh way & Bridges 


The ride quality of 86,0 percent of the total 
road mileage is rated “Acceptable" for 2000, 
up from 85,4 percent ill 1999. Ofdie total njral 
l oad miles, S9.0 percent ate rated as having 
aceeplaWe ridcqualily, white 79.8 percent of total 
small urban road miles and 76,6pei'eent of the 
total road miles in urbanised areas are rated as 
havi ng acceplable ride qual ity. 


Miles witti "Acceptable” Ride Quality 



these arc more widely used VriUiin die engineei itJg 
coimjuuiiiy. Tlie number ordeficiert liridgcs in 
widelynscd by policymakers to describe bridge 
qualily iialioawide, but this indicator falls to 
provide a specific deaciiption of bridge dcmcnis. 
The Federal Highway Admmistration has devel- 
oped a new indicator that will provide u better 
mcasiue ofbridges iinpacl on mobility: die amoimi 
of deck area on dcfidenr bridges. 

In 2000, 27,9 pexeem of Uie Nation’s bridge dock 
area was on bridges that were classitbd as 
stmchiralJy deficient, Thepercentage decreased 
on every functional system from 1996 to 2000 
Rural Interstate bridges had tlie smallest artiouiU 
in 2000 (about 15 percent), while urban collector 
bridges had the largest amount (39.6 oerceni). 


On the National Higliwuy System (VHS), 
93,0pi»unit of thepavemeiilsiricct or exceed 
suuidards for acceptable ride qualiLy, Of all 
vehicle miles traveled (VMT) on the NHS, 
91 d) percent were on pavement with 
acceptable ride quality. 


The coodilion of higher order j’oads improved, 
while those of ihc lower orderroads declined. 


IflOH. 

92% 

90% 

S6% 


VMT on NHS Acceptable Pavements 


iiuHw.vTctfaiiMLmw^^ 



1953 1995 1967 1M9 iCOO 


Deficient Bridge E>eck Area by 
Rjfictional System, 20ao 

FUnCtlONAL SYSTEM 

Rural 


l'.D% 

Otfi£' Krin:lpal Arsrial 

17.6% 

Minor Arterial 

22.9% 

Md;or Collsctor 

??.7% 

Minor COllf^Clor 

22. S% 

Loca: 

2S.1% 

SijbU>tal 

2l.8'V« 

Urban 

Inceititatc 

31.€% 

Other rreewav and Exorcoffwov 

20.9% 


36.^% 

Minor Artoflal 

37.3% 

Colector 

39.6% 

Local 

36.^% 

Subtotal 


Bridoe Total 

27.9%> 


Thee indicators at« oornmonly used lo dostnbe 
bridge condllion. Bridge cumponent ratings 
provide a detailed description of elemenls. bul 
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Operational Performance: Highways 


-Since llic last edition of the C&P Re-porl, FHWA 
1ms adnptedthrcc new measLiresof congestion, 
I'hefie measures clearly show congestion is 
increasing throughoul the Nation. 

Percent of A ddltlonaf Travel Trnie; 

Pcfcenl of Additional Ti avel Time is. ar iiidicaLor 
ofihe additional time required loniitkeatrip 
during the coiigcsLed peakti'avel period rather 
than at Ollier times of the day. In 2000, an 
average peak period trip required 5 1 .0 percent 
more ti me than tlie same trip under non*pcak, 
non coiigesled conditions. In 1987,it20-minut2 
trip during iion-coiigesledporiuds required 
25,8 minutes imder congested condi dons. 'I'he 
same trip in 2000 required 30.2 iniiiute-s, or an 
additional 4.4 minutes. Between 1987 and 2000, 
rhcpciccnLofadditional travel time grew fastest in 
UJ'bauizcd areas wilt apopulation betw'ocn 
[ million and 3 million. 


Percent of Additional Travel Time, 
1987 v& 2000 


lOO.O 

30.0 

60. D 

10.0 

20.0 

0.0 

.GS&than SCD.CICiDCii l,QCO,9C0V} Mcx-^t'iiln 
5C0,5Ja Pop. l/:00,003 3.M0.00(> 3,002.0CO 

Pop. ^op. P5p. 

UrWhltec /Vrea Size 

Annual Hows of Delay; 

Annual 1 lours ofTravelei' Delay ia «n indicator of 
the total lime an individual loses clue to liavcluig 
under congested conditions. Cities withiess thvin 

500,000 population experienced the greatest 
percentage growth in the average annuiil delay 
experienced by drivers, ti om 4.8 hours in 1987 to 
1 5 ,2 hours in 2000 — an increase of 2 1 7 percent, 
Drivei^ in cities with populations under 500,000 
were experiencing close to the same delays in 



2000 as communities wHtli populalions between 
1 million and 3 million in 1997. 



UaStAan SCO.DOOtO 1;000,XOLC Mo-eiman 
500, COO Pap. 3,O30.CCO 3.00X0(10 


PC|:. ;op. Pap, 

Urbanized Area Size 


Percent of Trevot Unfler Congested 
Conditions: 

Percent ofTravcl Under Congested Conditions 
is defined as the percentage of traffic on freeways 
and principal arterial streets in an urbanized area 
moving ullessthnn free flow speeds. Congested 
Travel increased frotn 31.7 pciccnl in 1992 to 

3.1. 1 percent ir^ 70C0, Based on this measure, 
il'iecongesled period, or'^Rush Hour,” 
increased from 5 to 5.3 hours pur day over tliis 
period— approximately 18 minutes, rorurhan 
ureas witli populations greater than 3 million, 

40.4 percent ol’daily Lavcl in 2000 was under 
coagcslcd cunditionx. 


Percent oF Travel Under Congested Conditions, 
1987 vs 2000 



Lesstlu.-] 3UIJ,0:0>XI i.UUU.bVDQc More Van 

500, &3C Pop. l.COC-OOO .»,^XvlJCP 3.l>X,C0i) 

Pop, P0|3. *cp. 

Urtailirsd Area Size 
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Safety Performance: Highways 


Sniecy is tlie toppriorily Tor the U.S. DcparcnienL 
orrrar.spor(alion, The Safct)- SlratcgicGoal iii 
the Dcpm-tiiienrs 2003 Pci'fomiitnctjl’lan aimsto 
‘prnnioTc the p'jblic heuhh and safety by working 
towaixl the elimination oftransponulion-reLited 
deaths and inJnricsJ’ 

Over the pastthiriy years, remarkable piogrc&s 
has been made in making highways saier, wjtli 
highways becoming safer even as travel 
sharply increased. Th c exhibit below, for 
example, describes llic fatalit)- rate per ] CO million 
vehicle miles traveled from 1980 to 2000. 

The fatality rate has decreased, trom 3,3 in 
1 980 to 1,5 in 2000, which mot the Department's 
Terfonnance Plan target. 


There are three main groups involved in 
alcohol-impairod driving: 

• The largest group, 21- to 34-ycar^olrt 
adults, was responsible fbr3 1 percent ofall 
fatal crashes i n 2000. Studies show tliat 
these drivers tend to have much higher levels 
ofiaujxication than other age gi'oups, 

• Chronic drunk drivers aie anoUier .mge 
group. Fatally injured drivers with ablood 
alcohol concentiatton greater (han 0. 1 0 
grams per dociliLei were six times as likely to 
liavc a prior conviction tor driving whil;; 
iotoxicated than fatally injured sober drivers, 


Fatality Rate, i98CK2Dao 
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Stturce: hautiiy Analysis Reporting System 

Theiajury rate has also declined In recent 
years, as detailediu the cxiiibit below. In 19H8, 
the rate w'a? I.<i9 per 100 miliion vehicle miles 
traveled; by20()0, that rale had dropped to 116. 
While signilicant, Ibo declining ii^uiy rate tall s 
short of the Peiformana' Plan goal of 1 13 per 
100 millioD vehicle miles. 

Alcohol impuimient is a leading cause of 
crashes and a sci ious public safety problem in 
llicUiiiTed States. In 2000, alcohol was involved 
in 40 percent of fatal crashes and 8 percent 
ofadcntslies, 


* Finally^ underage drinlters arc dispropor- 
lioruilely ovor-rcpiTeseniedin impaired 
driving statistics. 

Speeding and itlcohol impainneut are closely 
linked in many crashes, hi 2000,23 percent of 
undej'agc speeding driven» involved in fatal 
crashes v/erc intoxicated. By contrast, lOpercciil 
of underage nonspeedittg drivers involved in fatal 
crashes wore intoxicated. 


Xnjuiv Rate, 1909-2000 
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j Source; Fatality Analysis Reporting System. 

i Whil^the number of overall highway fatalities and 
’ injuries has decreased in rceont yeans, tills is not 

Lini ftimily line for all vehicle groins. Tlie number 
ofoccupatJLS killed in passenger ears, f jr inaUinee, 
decreased from 21 ,566 in 1 993 to 20,492 in 
2000. In contrast, the Jiumbci of occupants killed 
in (iglit Sind large tmeJes, motorcycles, and other 
vehicles all increased during this period. 
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Finance: Highway and Bridge 


Takoil logeiher, all tovcls of government spent 
S127.5 billion fbrhitihways in 2000. Tlic Federal 
j-ovcrmnenl iimded.1127,7 billion (2 L7 percent). 
Suites funded $67.0 billion (52.6 percwil). 
Counties, cilies, anil other local government 
entities funded S32,7 bi I lion (25.7 percent). 

Total highway expenditures by ad levels of 
goverameiit increased 25.0 percent behvecji 
1 996 and 200(1 Highway spending rose faster 
Ilian inflarior. overfhis period, growing 
14.4 percent in constant dollartcrms. 


Highway Expenditures by Typa» 2000 


Interest on Bonef 

Retiroment 

Highway Patrol . a i.4t 


I Capital 
^ OLItlav 
50.7% 

and Operations 

24.:?% 



Of tlie total $127. 5biliion spent tor highways in 
2000, S64,6 billion (50.7 percent) wer.l for 
capital outlay. Tli is was (ho first rime thus 
percentage cxcccdoti 50 percentsince 1 975. 

Capital outlay grew by 33.7 pcreciit 
between 1997 imd 2(100. T.arge increases 
inFedei-jil investment uitderlheTranapoilatjon 
hquity Act for i] lo 2 1 st Centuiy (TEA-2 1 ) were 
outpaced by even larger ir.creasc!? in State 
and local investment, iis the combined State 
luid local share of funding for capital outlay 
rose from 5€.4 pcrcciii in 1997 to 60. [ percent 
in 2000. 

State and local goveraments devoted a larger 
share nf their capital spending to the 
preservation of their existingroad;; and 
In idges in 200(1 than in 1997. Theshiireof 


capital funds used for system preseivatlon rose 
from 47.6 pcrcentto 52.0 percent. All levels of 
government spent a combined $33.6 billionof 
of capital hinds for system preserv'ation in 20(jO; 

$ 1 2.2 billion went for new roods and bridges; 

$ 13.7 billion went foi uikiing new lanes to existing 
I'Ofics; and $5.1 billion went for system 
enhancements, such as safety, operational or 
environmental enhancements. 


Distributiofl of hlfglwvav CApilal OuHayBy 
Ini pffoveinent Type, 2900 



Other System — 
Expansion 

21.2 


new R09Cl9 6 
Orldges 

18.9% 


System 

Preservatron 

52.0% 


I lighvvay-uscr revenues— the total aitiovini 
geiieialcd from motor-fuel raxes, motor-vehicle 
fees, .and lods-were SI00.6 billion in 2000. Of 
this. Slid .0 billion (^0.5 percent) wzs spent on 
higliways This represented 62,9 percent of the 
ipfal revenues generated by all levels of 
guvemment in 2000 for use on highways. 


. Revenue Sources for HlghwaySr 2000 


Motor-Fuel Taxes 
42.5% 


General Funds 

I3.t% “ 



Toils 

4,2% Motor-vohlde 

Taxes 
IS.2% 
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Capital Investment Raquirementa: Highway and Bridge 


The average annual Cost to Imp rove Highways 
and Bridges fertile 20-yeiir period 2(101-2020 Is 
projected to be li*l06.9 billion. This represents 
the investment by all levels of goveninient 
required to iiiipleuitnt all eosr-beneficlal 
iniprovemeiits on highways aii d bridges, 
i'his level ofinvcstincnt would address the exisliug 
backlog of highway (S27 1 .1 billioiL) and 
bridge (S54.7 billion) deficit^ies^ aswell as new 
deficiencies as tliey arise during the 20-yc5arpcriod, 
when it is cost-betieficial lo lIo so. 

Investment rcquiTcir,<nits lor system preseivatioi) 
make up 45.4 percnct of (be total Cost to 
Improve Highways and Bridges. TMs includes all 
c'«/7/w/in.vestment required to preserve ihc 
condition of the pavement itiid bridge infi'astruc- 
nire, such as I’psiirfcicing, rehabilitation, and 
reconshiiction. 'Fhjs does not include the costs of 
rouliiie luainlcnance. 

Investment requiromentss for system expansion 
make up 46.7 percent ofllie total Cost to 
Improve Higliwiiv'Scuid Bridges. Tlie remnimiig 
7.9 percent of (he Coat to Improve is not directly 
modeled; iliis Tcprcsciits tlie current share o(* 
capital spending on system enlianccmcnis such as 
safety, operational, and enviionniental investments. 


Cost to Improve Higliwaysaiid Bridges 
Distribution by Improvement Type 


system 

Enhtincerreiit 



System Preservation 

Expansion 45.4% 

46 , 7 % 


TheCostto Maintain Highways and 
Bridges represents the investineul required 
by all levels of government so that critical 
indicators of overall conditions and 
performance in the year 2020 will mutch tliclr 
year 2000 values. For bridgepreservation. it 
rcpnesciitstlie level of ijivesiraentruquirud to 
n^ai ntai ti the existing backlog of bridge detic tencies 
at ils cuirent level, For system expansion^ and 
pavement preserv^ation, itrepTCseulai (lie 
investment tequtnxl to proventaverage higliw'ay 
user costs (iueUiding n'avel time cOsSts, vehicle 
opur^aiiig costs, and crash costs) from rising in lire 
fuiuiTs. Agency costs, such asmaiutcnancc, and 
societal co-stii, such as emissions, are alsoconsiri- 
ci-cd In tlie analysis, althouglt they arc not diivclly 
targeted, The average annual investment required 
for the Cost to Maintain 1 liglmays and 
H ri dges is projec ted to b e $75,9 billion . 


Costto Maintain Highways and Btidges 
Difitribvtion by TfliprovementType 



Sy,$tani 

Prerarvabon 

46 .»% 


The scope of user costs hasbeen exp.nndcdfrom 
those cojuiideredinprovioLis reports lo include an 
cstimalc for dcla^-s rcsulfiug from incidents, aswell 
as fcji reciuxing daily congestion. Arcliabilrly 
premiumhus also been added to leBec: the 
additional costs that unpredictal^le delays impose 
beyond those of expected delays for which drivers 
can plan. Including these iterns in the analysis 
makes it eomiderably more oxpeasi vo to main tain 
average user eosli:, 
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Comparison of Spending and investment Requirements: 
Highway and Bridge 


■WiiUe Itiis n;pon:does hot recnmincnd any 
specific level of investment, acompaiisoiio: 
the invcslmentrequiremciit iccnaiios witlt 
current and projectetl spending levels provides 
semeinsiglits into the likeliliooci that the level 
0 fperfonn anec implied hy the scenarios will 
he obUiined, 

Federal, Slate, and local c^ilal expenditures for 
Ligliways and bridges tota led $64, 6 billion i n 
2000. Capital uiitlay by all levels of 
eovernmeiit would have to increase by ] 7.5 
percent above this level to rcacli the projected 
S7S,9 billion Cost to Maintain Highways and 
Bridges level. An increase of 65.3 percent 
would be required to reach the projected 
$106.9 biltion Cost to Improve Highways and 
Bridges level. 


2000 Capital Outlay vs Highway and 
Bridge Investment Requirements 
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Capitat spending by all levels of government grew 
sharply between 1 997 and 2000 and is projected 
lo ;;ontiime to increase in consiaiii dollar tenns 
from 2000 to 2005, albeit at a slower rate. Those 
projected increases in combined Federal, State 
arid local mpital spending would move llio N aLj<in 
closci'tio the level of (he in vestment requirement 
scenarios, [ [owever,capilciLoiJlia.y would still 
have (0 increase 1 1.3 percent above projected 
annual spending over Uiis period to reach the Co.^t 


to Mai ntain level, iuid would need to increiise 

56.6 percent to reach the Cosl lo Improve level , 

In 2000, 40. 1 percent of highway capital oulhiy 
w'cntforsyslsinexpanaien, including Ihc 
contilrucliimof new roads and bridges and the 
widening of existing facilities, 'fhe analytical 
models used to develop the Investment 
i'et|uircnients In this report 2 <uggest that If 
capital investment increases, it would be 
cost-beneficiaJ to devote a larger share to 
system expansion (o allcvto lire ddects thai 
future travel growth would have on recurring 
and non-recuiiing delay. 

For the Co£( lo Maintain 1 liahways and Bridget, 
43.3 pcrcentcftlieprojccicd 20-yi;Lirii]vesiment 
rsquireiVicnts are forsyslism expansion. If flindijig 
incivuscs above this level, the analysis suggests 
incj'easing iiivcsUnuiL in sysUL^ii expansion, so that 
for (he Cost to Improve ITighways and Budges, 

46.7 percent of the total invcslmcnt requirements 
are tor system expansion. 


rnv^tment Requirements and 2000 Capital 
OuUay Distribution by Improvement Type 
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Impacts of Investment: Highway and Bridge 


Linkage Between ffecent Condition 
and Performance Trends ana Pecenf 
Spending Trends 

Spendiiii'byall levelsofgoviaTimeiitoii system 
preservation increased by 45.7pci'ccmlfi:om 
$23,0 to S33.6 billion between 1997 and,2000. 
TItis ioereased ijivestmcniin roadway and bridge 
rehabilitation and resurfacing is rctlecied in tlie 
improvernentii in pavement ride quality and 
reductions in bridge dericicndes that are described 
elsewhere in this roporl. 

Invcstineiit in system expansion has also in- 
creiLsed, hut at a inucli lower rale relative to 
outlays ior system p^cse•^^•«ltion- Widleihcraicof 
growth, itt average annual hours of IiavcIlt delay 
has decreased, the level of invcslraenlhas not 
stopped tite overall grow6in congestion, 

impact of Future investment on 
Highway ContIMons and Performance 

If average annual highway capmil investment 
rA)m200] to 2020 reached tlie projected S106.9 
billion Cost Ic Improve Highways and 
Bridgeslevel and is applied in the manner 
suggested by the analysis, the average pavement 
qual is projected to hnprovc by 13.9 percent 
relative to year 2000 lovclis. Improveinents in 
h jgliway opcraiional pertbnnancc would catifio 
average speeds to rise by 6.0 percent, while 
average highway user costs would decline by 
3.6 pci'cciil. 

If all levels of government conrbined invested at 
theCostToMaiutain projected level ofS75.9 
biMion, and shifted more ofLheir investment toward 
system exjxin sion to address increasing congestion 
problems, average speeds w ould improve, wfi ilc 
average pavement roughness would vvoisen. By 


dcfuiition, user costs would reine .1 n at year 
2[)0() levels. 


Projected Changes in 2020 Highway Cnnditfon 
and Performance Measures Compared to 
2000 Levels at Difftitent Possible Funding Levels 
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Impact of Investment on TravelGrowth 

While future uxivc! gi-owth will be primarily 
driven by factors such as popuJatian growili and 
growth in economic acUviiy,rlieamount:oftravel 
growth on ahighway segment may also be 
aifccied by \hc level of i n vestnieni oh duitiscgmcAt. 
Li vestments that reduce the economic cost of 
using a facility' may k;ul to increased use* while 
increasing congestion on an un i mp ro^-cd roadway 
irkiy utuso travel growth to be lower tltaiiiLotheiwise 
would he. The travel gj^owth forecasts used in the 
analysis ofhighway iiivesnnent requirements in 
diis report ai'e dj^namic, in the sense llwl dicy allow 
allow feedback between tlie level of fUtuTC 
investment .md future VMT growth. 

If highway-user costs are maintained aicurrent 
levels as Jicy would be under the Cost to Maintain 
scenario, the analysis projects that urban VMT 
would grow by an average annual rite of i .96 
percent . Ifhighwciy-user costs declined, as they 
would under the Cost to Improve sceiwiio this 
rate would increase to 2,19 percent per year. 
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Sensitivity Analysis: Highway and Bridge 


The Lisefiilncss of any invcsdtient reqiiircmenLs 
analysis depends on (lie I'aiidity ofttie Ltnderlyjn^ 
assumptions used to develop the analysis. Since 
tliere may be a range ol'appropriatc values 
forseverai oftlic model pai amders used in 
lliose analyses, Ihisrepon includes an analysis 
of the sensitivity ofthccsliniated Cosuo 
Maim nin 11 ighways and Briilgcs and Cost to 
Improve Highways and Bridges to cliangcs in 
lliese assumptions. 

Hravel Forecasts 

The Highway Economic RequitomenUi System 
IH E R S) a ssumes tliat the Stale-supplied baseline 
travel forecast tor each highway section lepreseiiLS 
not what tllturc havel uiVtbo, buLwhat \lwould 
be ifinvcstmentrosclci the level required lokeep 
highway user costs constant. The aggregate 
annual growth rate drawn hum these section level 
forecasts is2.0S percent. If instead: thc2.911 
average annual VIMT growlli rate observed from 
1 980 to 2000 were a better predictor of future 
constant price y'MT growth, then die estimated 
Cost to Mamtain ond Cost to Improve would each 
be over 50 percent higher Conversely, iftlie 
“true" anniiiil VW 1 growth that would occur at a 
coEsUint level of service were only 1.17 percent, 
the Cost to Miiiiilain and Cosuo Improve would 
fell sigtilEcanlly. 
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Value of rime 

Tire value oftitneinHERS was developed using a 
standard mctliotlolcgy ado]itCfl by llieDepan- 
raent. hut other values arc used inside and outside 
the Federal govenunent. Doubling Ihc value of 
lime would increase the Cost to Improve by 11.7 
percent. Cutting it in half would reduce tlic Cost 
to Improve by 8,1 percent. 

Construction Costs 

Il'tmTently unforeseen circumstances were lo 
cause funire highway eonstiuction costs lo unex- 
pectedly rise by 25 percent in constant dollar 
terms, this would increase the Cost to Improve by 
16,1 percent The increased cost of individual 
projects would be partially olTscl in this scenario 
by some projects that would no longer be 
cost.bcnoficial. 

.Note: 

The impacts of alternative model piuanieters nod 
procedures are inure tuiibiguous for the Coal Lo 
\fa iniiiin, as many of these paramcLers are msed in 
die calculati on of baneline user costs. By changing 
these parameters, the uirgel user cost level being 
maiiitainedundcr Ihc scenario is also clmnged. 
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Responses of Mary Peters to Additional Questions from Senator Voinovich 

Question 1. You stated in your testimony that the percentage of “acceptable” high- 
way mileage has increased since 1993. How do you define acceptable? What are the 
other ratings you use in the Conditions and Performance Report to describe highway 
and bridge infrastructure and how are these defined? 

Response. The pavement ratings in the Conditions and Performance report are 
based primarily on the International Roughness Index (IRI) values, reported annu- 
ally by the States as part of the Highway Performance Monitoring System (HPMS). 
The IRI measures the cumulative deviation from a smooth surface in inches per 
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mile. This standard is generally accepted worldwide as an effective pavement rough- 
ness measurement and, as an objective, mechanically measured value, is considered 
to be more consistent across jurisdictions than other more subjective measures. The 
HPMS reporting requirements allow States to provide a Pavement Serviceability 
Rating (PSR) in lieu of an IRI value for certain types of highways. The PSR is an 
older subjective rating system in which inspectors evaluate pavement condition on 
a scale of 1 to 5. In cases where PSR values are reported, a mathematical conver- 
sion was made to translate them to a roughly corresponding IRI value. 

For all types of roads, the C&P report applies the pavement classification stand- 
ards introduced in the annual FHWA Performance Plan for NHS routes. To be rated 
“acceptable,” a highway section must have a measured International Roughness 
Index (IRI) value of less than or equal to 170 inches per mile. Good pavements com- 
prise a subset of acceptable pavements. For a pavement to be rated as “good,” the 
IRI value must be less than or equal to 95 inches per mile. Previous editions of the 
C&P report used a different set of pavement condition categories, oriented around 
PSR ratings, and utilizing a more releixed set of standards for non-Interstate routes. 
To facilitate comparisons between this report and previous editions, some data are 
provided based on the old classification scheme. 

The bridge condition ratings in the Conditions and Performance report are based 
on data reported in the National Bridge Inventory. Three indicators are examined 
in the report, bridge condition ratings, the number of deficient bridges, and the per- 
centage of deck area on deficient bridges. Condition ratings are assigned to the 
bridge deck, superstructure, and substructure during bridge inspections, on a ten 
point system ranging from 9 — “Excellent” to 0 — “Failed”. The number of deficiencies 
and the percentage of deck area on deficient bridges are both based on assessments 
on whether a bridge is structurally deficient or functionally obsolete. Bridges are 
considered structurally deficient if they are restricted to light vehicles, require im- 
mediate rehabilitation to remain open, or are closed. Bridges are considered func- 
tionally obsolete if they have deck geometry, load carrying capacity, clearance, or 
approach roadway alignment that no longer meets the criteria for the system of 
which the bridge is a part. 

Question 2. In your testimony, you indicated that the condition of the higher-order 
roads have improved over the last several years while the condition of lower-order 
roads have deteriorated. What accounts for the deterioration of the lower-order 
roads? What impact has this had on roadway safety? What can be done to ensure 
lower-order roads are not neglected? 

Response. The physical condition of lower-order roads (i.e., minor arterials and 
collectors) may have deteriorated due to greater emphasis placed on the mainte- 
nance, reconstruction, and construction of higher-order roads that carry the majority 
of the Nation’s traffic. Since funds are limited, any increase in the commitment of 
funds to projects on higher-order roads reduces the amount of funds available for 
the lower-order roads. 

The level of funding is not available to properly support the Nation’s higher-order 
roads and at the same time totally support the lower-order roads. Since higher-order 
roads support greater levels of traffic and truck volumes, funds allocated to these 
projects have a potentially greater beneficial impact on the Nation’s highway sys- 
tem. This does not mean the needs of the lower-order roads are ignored-only that 
available funds are being allocated in an attempt to provide the most benefit to the 
Nation’s highway system user. 

Regarding safety, some States provide safety set-aside funds for projects on any 
public road and 15 to 35 percent of bridge funds are set aside for “off-system” 
bridges on lower-order roads. But the responsibility of repairing and maintaining 
these roads falls primarily on local governments and some States. Safety conditions 
on these roads are poor, particularly in rural areas. From 1994 to 2000, over 59 per- 
cent of all fatalities occurred on rural roads, most of them considered lower-order. 
Rural local roads had a fatality rate six times higher than Urban Interstates in 
1999 even though they had a third of the traffic. 

Lower-order roads are often two-lane. In 2000, 57 percent of all fatalities occurred 
on two-lane roads and 76 percent of these fatalities occurred on rural two-lane 
roads. Incentives to States to provide greater funding and technical assistance to 
local transportation practitioners are needed to improve the safety of these roads. 

Question 3. What affect has increased congestion over the last decade had on the 
condition, as well as performance, of the nation’s highways and bridges? What is 
the most cost-effective way to deal with increasing congestion in our urban areas? 

Response. Congestion is an indicator of the operational performance of the high- 
way system rather than one of the physical condition of the infrastructure. However, 
they are indirectly related in the sense that both are affected by traffic volumes. 
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Increasing traffic volumes can contribute to both the accelerated deterioration of the 
infrastructure and to increased levels of congestion. The net impact on the condition 
and performance of the system depends on both the level of investment in highways 
and on the type of improvements that are implemented. 

The most cost-effective approach to reducing highway congestion is likely to be 
different for different areas. In most areas, the best solution likely involves increas- 
ing the effective capacity of the corridor. This investment can come in many forms, 
including improved facility management and operations, selective additions of new 
roads and new lanes, or investments in new or upgraded transit facilities. In other 
cases, it may be more cost effective to address travel demand through road pricing, 
land use planning, and economic development policies. A comprehensive strategy in- 
corporating elements of all of these approaches in varying degrees is likely to be the 
most cost-effective. 

Question 4. In your testimony, you stated that “government at all levels may not 
be able to sustain the rate of increases in infrastructure investment observed in re- 
cent years.” Given increasingly tight State budgets and the economic downturn in 
recent years, has there been an indication that State and local governments may 
not be able to sustain a high level capital investment over the life of the next high- 
way bill? 

Response. Combined State and local government capital expenditures increased 
37.1 percent from 1997 to 2000, rising even faster than Federal cash outlays during 
the first 3 years of TEA-21. Consequently, the portion of total capital investment 
funded by State and local governments rose above 60 percent for the first time since 
1959. The rate of growth of State and local funding was unusually high during this 
3-year period, relative to historic trends. Given increasingly tight State and local 
budgets, it would not be surprising if State and local highway capital investments 
were to grow more slowly in the short term. 

While final data are not yet available, preliminary indications suggest that State 
and local capital investment has grown more slowly than Federal investment in 
2001 and 2002. However, there is no indication that State and local governments 
would have major difficulties in sustaining their capital investment levels in the 
long term, though the high rates of spending growth experienced from 1997 to 2000 
may not be repeated. 

Question 5. Please explain how the operational performance of the nation’s high- 
ways and bridges declined at the same time as their physical condition has im- 
proved. What needs to be done to improve the operational performance of our high- 
ways and bridges? 

Response. Changes in the condition and performance of the nation’s highway sys- 
tem over time depend both on changes in travel behavior and demand and on the 
level and type of investment in highway infrastructure. Some types of highway and 
bridge improvements (such as resurfacing and bridge rehabilitation) are aimed at 
preserving the existing infrastructure, while others (such as ITS and lane additions) 
are designed to increase the effective capacity of the system. During the late 1990’s, 
increases in the level of highway capital investment were accompanied by a shift 
in highway capital investment from system expansion toward system preservation. 
The result was a significant increase in system preservation expenditures, which in 
turn led to improvements in pavement quality and reductions in bridge deficiencies. 
Investments in system expansion, however, were not able to keep up with increases 
in highway travel, resulting in increased congestion and declining performance. 

Congestion and performance are also affected by a variety of temporary disrup- 
tions, such as crashes and breakdowns, work zones, bad weather, and special 
events. FHWA is working with its State and local partners to improve traffic moni- 
toring, incident response, work zone management, traveler information, and other 
operational strategies to mitigate the delay caused by these disruptions. 

The C&P investment analysis suggests that there are tremendous current and fu- 
ture needs for strategies to address highway congestion and delay, in addition to 
investment needs to preserve the physical condition of the existing infrastructure. 
While investment in capacity expansion would be required to address growing con- 
gestion problems, this investment can come in many forms. A comprehensive strat- 
egy of improving the effective capacity of the highway system through improved fa- 
cility management and operations, along with selective additions of new roads and 
new lanes may be the best approach for dealing with the capacity deficiencies iden- 
tified in this report. 

Question 6. I understand that you have called for the creation of a blue-ribbon 
commission to study and make recommendations on addressing the needs of the 
Interstate highway system. Can you describe in more detail what you propose the 
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blue-ribbon commission study? Will the blue-ribbon commission be ready to make 
recommendations in time to inform the debate for the highway hill next year? 

Response. The Interstate System will reach its fiftieth year during the middle of 
the next reauthorization bill. As the Interstate System approaches this milestone, 
it is appropriate to critically examine all aspects of this System, the backbone of 
America’s surface transportation network. That is why the Federal Highway Admin- 
istration is seriously considering a blue-ribbon commission to evaluate the many di- 
mensions of this system, including its needs, conditions, and performance. Addition- 
ally, the future of the Interstate System should be examined, including the System’s 
relevance to emerging economic and demographic changes. 


Responses of Mary Peters to Additional Questions from Senator Jeffords 

Question 1. We have heard from your testimony that we have seen some improve- 
ments in areas such as safety, bridge and pavement ratings due to increased fund- 
ing levels of TEA-21. At the same time, system performance is on the decline de- 
spite our increased investment levels. What needs to be done in the way of improv- 
ing the operation of our transportation system? Are there barriers within the cur- 
rent funding structure that limit a State’s ability to make operational improvements 
or implement operational programs? 

Response. The operation of our transportation system can be improved by moni- 
toring and responding quickly to the many disruptions to traffic, such as incidents 
and bad weather. Work zones and special events can be better managed. More effec- 
tive information can be provided to travelers so that they can adjust their routes, 
schedules, or choice of mode. Traffic signals can be better synchronized and modest 
design changes, such as turn lanes, can be made to improve traffic flow. These im- 
provements typically involve the application of technology, the deployment of people 
and equipment to respond to incidents or clear snow, and better coordination of the 
many agencies which operate or affect local roads. 

There are relatively few absolute barriers to spending on operational improve- 
ments, but there are numerous impediments and a common lack of priority. Many 
operational improvements are eligible for Federal funds, but operations have not 
been emphasized in legislative programs or policy statements as has the traditional 
focus on construction and preservation. 

We have elevated the importance of operations with our Congestion Mitigation 
Vital Few Goal activities and the creation of our Office of Operations. We are work- 
ing with our State and local partners to identify and encourage effective practices 
for incident management, work zone management, traveler information, and devel- 
opment of congestion management partnerships. 

Question 2. We have heard a lot about the physical needs in terms of pavement, 
bridges, and buses for our transportation system. Are there any estimates for need- 
ed or desired operational improvements or programs? Intelligent Transportation 
Systems are tools that can assist in improving systems performance. Are there any 
estimates for implementing ITS nationally? 

Response. A combination of improved operations, capital investments, and behav- 
ioral adjustments is needed to maintain flows of people and goods, respond to emer- 
gencies, correct unsafe conditions, reduce security threats, and preserve highway as- 
sets. Historically, highway agencies have focused most of their attention on building 
and maintaining road infrastructure. Less attention has been paid to operating the 
road system to provide the highest level of service possible. With increasing road 
congestion, the expense and difficulty of building new facilities, and the need for 
safe and secure highways, this view has begun to change. Many highway officials 
now recognize that operational strategies, including traffic control and enforcement, 
incident and emergency operational strategies, ice and snow removal, and the de- 
ployment of Intelligent Transportation Systems (ITS) technologies, can make a 
major difference in how the highway system performs. 

We have begun to develop and validate a comprehensive assessment of operations 
as part of the Highway Economic Requirements System (HERS) for future editions 
of the Conditions and Performance Report. At this time, we have preliminary esti- 
mates for various aspects of operations, as described below. 

Major forms of operational improvements in metropolitan areas include incident 
management, variable message signs, advanced traffic signal control, ramp meter- 
ing, and emergency vehicle signal preemption. Infrastructure needed to support 
these strategies includes electronic roadway monitoring and traffic management 
centers. Over the next 20 years, $8 billion may be needed just to maintain existing 
investments in metropolitan area operations. Expansion of technologies could cost 
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an additional $6 billion for expansion at current rates, to $29 billion for more ag- 
gressive deployment to meet the most pressing operational needs by 2020. 

Weather has a major effect on highway mobility and safety and is a significant 
expense for State and local highway agencies. Each year, State and local agencies 
spend more than $2 billion on snow and ice control operations, and over $5 billion 
annually for infrastructure repair because of snow and ice damage. 

Roadway Weather Information Systems (RWIS) provide critical data for efficient 
and effective responses to bad weather. The total capital cost for a basic nationwide 
system may be about $32 million for expressways and $54 million for principal arte- 
rials. The operation and maintenance cost of a weather station is estimated to be 
about 15 percent of the capital cost, which adds about $13 million per year to the 
totals for expressways and principal arterials. 

Traveler information systems provide assistance to the individual surface trans- 
portation traveler and allow transportation agencies in urban and rural environ- 
ments to manage service disruptions and congestion. Costs for metropolitan areas 
may range from $17 million to $41 million for capital and $1 million to $2.4 million 
a year for operation and maintenance. 

There are numerous other areas where investments will improve operations espe- 
cially in the area of freight transportation. For example, the Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministration estimates that lost time for highway users at the most heavily traveled 
rail-highway grade crossings on the Federal-aid system will increase from between 
$5.5 billion to $7.8 billion over the 2003 to 2022 period. Annual hours of time wast- 
ed for autos could increase to between 35 million and 123 million hours by 2022. 
Trucks could spend between 4.9 and 6.6 million more hours behind closed gates by 
2022 than presently, depending on how frequently trains passed through crossings 
during daily highway traffic peaks. Much of these losses can be eliminated by re- 
placing the grade crossings with bridges. 

Question 3. In your testimony, you mention the need for metrics and performance 
measures to better assist decisionmakers in making the proper balance of invest- 
ments. What metrics and performance measures should be in place nationally to 
better assist Congress in understanding how and where to invest transportation re- 
sources? 

Response. One of the purposes of the 1993 Government Performance and Results 
Act (GPRA) is to “improve Federal program effectiveness and public accountability 
by promoting a new focus on results, service quality, and customer satisfaction.” 
FHWA has developed a Strategic Plan that sets out long-term programmatic, policy, 
and management goals. Strategic goals measure the FHWA’s contribution to mobil- 
ity; safety; productivity; the human and natural environment; and national security. 
Each year, the FHWA prepares a Performance Plan that helps the agency meet the 
broad goals in the Strategic Plan. These metrics help measure and assess how well 
the FHWA is delivering products and services to its customers. 

The FHWA has been working to develop new metrics that better focus on the im- 
pact that the condition and performance of the highway system has on highway- 
users, our ultimate customers. For example, our Performance Plan has been modi- 
fied to look at the percentage of travel that occurs on roads with acceptable ride 
quality, rather than simply looking at miles of pavement. New measures of oper- 
ational performance have been adopted to measure the annual delay experienced by 
drivers, rather than simply looking at the percentage of congested roads. We are 
also engaged in research to better quantify the costs that congestion-related unpre- 
dictability of trip time imposes on drivers. As we have worked to improve our under- 
standing of the impacts of different types of investments on highway-users, we have 
identified areas where we may need to change the type of condition, performance 
and safety data that we routinely collect. We will continue to work with our State 
and local partners to identify and obtain the information required to assist decision- 
makers at all levels of government in meiximizing the effectiveness of their transpor- 
tation spending. 

Question 4. I look forward to working with the Administration on the next reau- 
thorization. When can Congress expect to receive detailed legislative proposals from 
the Administration for the reauthorization of the transportation bill? 

Response. The Administration is working expeditiously to complete its reauthor- 
ization proposal. Secretary Mineta has indicated his desire to transmit a reauthor- 
ization proposal no later than the transmittal of the President’s fiscal year 2004 
budget. 
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Responses of Mary Peters to Additional Questions from Senator Reid 

Question 1. Thank you for your testimony on the 2002 Conditions and Perform- 
ance Report. Your statement highlights a simple fact: At existing levels of invest- 
ment, travelers and freight haulers will continue to experience increased congestion 
and delays. Our transportation sector is too important to our economy and our qual- 
ity of life to accept continued decline in system performance. Our greatest challenge 
will be to increase funding to levels necessary to address this deterioration in per- 
formance. In know that the Administration is currently developing its reauthoriza- 
tion proposal. Will your proposal include funding levels that are high enough to en- 
sure that both conditions and performance will improve rather than decline over the 
next 6 years? 

Response. The Conditions and Performance Report provides an important assess- 
ment of the needs and investment requirements of the Nation’s highways and 
bridges. Accordingly, the Administration will use this report, along with other policy 
documents, when developing its reauthorization proposal. The reauthorization pro- 
posal will try to strike the appropriate balance between competing policy and budg- 
etary interests. 

Question 2. We appreciate your testimony today on the Department of Transpor- 
tation’s upcoming 2002 Conditions and Performance Report. This report provides us 
with information that is critical to our efforts to write the next transportation bill. 
When can we expect to receive the full report? 

Response. Various officials within the Department of Transportation and the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget have worked extensively to review, revise and clear 
the key report findings so that we could share them in today’s testimony. However, 
the full report explores a number of other critical issues that have not been covered 
today, and these sections have not yet been fully reviewed. Also, due to the sheer 
size and complexity of the document, significant time will be required for the layout 
and printing of the report once the content has been finalized. 

Based on these considerations, we anticipate that we will be transmitting the re- 
port to you in early December of this year; printed and electronic versions of the 
report should be available for the general public by the end of December. 

Question 3. While DOT’s Conditions and Performance Report finds that the condi- 
tions of our highway system have improved somewhat, the operational performance 
of our highway system continues to deteriorate. This comes as no surprise to anyone 
who drives regularly. Each of you recommends an increased emphasis on operations, 
which is the theme that this subcommittee has addressed twice in the past year 
with a hearing on Intelligent Transportation Systems and a symposium on oper- 
ational issues. I intend to address this issue in next year’s transportation bill and 
would appreciate your thoughts on how we can encourage States and metropolitan 
areas to focus more attention to the operations and management of road systems. 

Response. The Federal Highway Administration recognized the importance of op- 
erations when it reorganized into core business units and placed operations on a par 
with infrastructure and safety. Other national organizations, such as the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials and the Transportation 
Research Board, have made similar changes to their committee structures. State De- 
partments of Transportation tend to realign themselves to be consistent with their 
national partners, so we expect operations to receive increasing emphasis at the 
State and local levels. 

FHWA further reinforced the importance of operations by assigning leadership for 
our Congestion Mitigation Vital Few Goal activities to our Office of Operations. We 
are focusing our attention on incident management, work zone management, trav- 
eler information, and development of congestion management partnerships. 

FHWA met with officials from State and local governments at the National Sum- 
mit on Operations, held in October 2001. Participants in the Summit recognized 
that managers of the highway system need timely and comprehensive information, 
effective traffic management tools, adequate financial resources, and institutional 
authority and accountability to enable users to make the best use of the transpor- 
tation system. Much of the discussion centered on an information infrastructure, or 
“infostructure,” and regional operations collaboration and coordination. 

Participants discussed an “infostructure” of monitoring technology and data shar- 
ing to provide timely, comprehensive information to managers and users of highway 
and transit systems. The proposed infostructure would include statewide reporting 
of capacity reducing events on the National Highway System, additional monitoring 
of freeways and principal arterials in major metropolitan areas, and additional secu- 
rity monitoring of critical infrastructure. Participants also felt that locally deter- 
mined additional monitoring of traffic conditions, weather, and surface transpor- 
tation facilities should be encouraged. 
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An increased emphasis on Regional Operations Collaborations and Coordination 
(ROCCs) was proposed to provide the institutional coordination and accountability 
needed to operate highways and transit across jurisdictional and agency boundaries. 
ROCC activities would: establish and sustain a forum in which regional operations 
policies, protocols, activities, and projects are defined, discussed, debated, and co- 
ordinated by transportation system operators, including State and local transpor- 
tation and public works agencies, public safety personnel, and transit system opera- 
tors; carry out regional planning for operations activities, including development, 
maintenance, and monitoring of effective implementation of a regional concept of op- 
erations; set performance targets and report to the public on system performance; 
prepare a Regional Operations Action Plan, using performance data to identify oper- 
ational problems, evaluate potential solutions, and facilitate their accomplishment; 
ensure the coordinated delivery of timely information on transportation system oper- 
ations to the full range of system users; and provide substantive input to the state- 
wide and/or regional transportation planning process on necessary investments to 
improve system performance. 


Statement of Joseph L. Perkins, Commissioner, Alaska Department of Trans- 
portation AND Public Facilities, on Behalf of the American Association of 

State Highway and Transportation Officials (AASHTO) 

Founded in 1914, AASHTO represents the departments concerned with highway 
and transportation in the 50 States, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. Its 
mission is a transportation system for the Nation that balances mobility, economic 
prosperity, safety and the environment. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Joe Perkins, Commis- 
sioner of the Alaska Department of Transportation and chairman of the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials’ (AASHTO) Standing 
Committee on Highways, and am appearing before you today on behalf of 
AASHTO’s members, which include the transportation agencies representing the 50 
States, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. I am here to report to you on 
AASHTO’s Bottom Line Report which we released jointly with you on September 
26th and which documents the nation’s highway, bridge and transit needs. 

First, however, I want to thank you for your recognition of the needs of our na- 
tion’s surface transportation and its vital contribution to preserving the nation’s 
economy and our quality of life. We appreciate your leadership and efforts to ensure 
that in the final year of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA- 
21), funding will be restored to current levels. 

Key Findings 

As Congress begins its deliberations on the reauthorization of Federal highway 
and transit programs, AASHTO with the assistance of the U.S. Federal Highway 
Administration, the U.S. Federal Transit Administration and the Transportation Re- 
search Board has undertaken a comprehensive assessment of the investments need- 
ed through 2009 to maintain or improve our nation’s surface transportation system. 

The results of this assessment show that: 

• An annual capital investment of $92 billion by all levels of government for 
highways and bridges is necessary to maintain both the physical condition and per- 
formance of the system over 20 years and explicitly during the next reauthorization 
cycle. This level of investment holds user cost at less than a 1-percent increase; 
holds pavement roughness and delay constant; and maintains current levels of sys- 
tem reliability. 

• An annual capital investment of $125.6 billion by all levels of government for 
highways and bridges is necessary to improve both the physical condition and per- 
formance of the system over 20 years and explicitly during the next reauthorization 
cycle. With this level of investment, pavement condition improves by almost 15 per- 
cent; delay falls by almost 13 percent despite expected growth in travel; average 
speeds increase; and decreased user costs equate to an approximate $60 billion per 
year savings. 

From Fiscal Year 1990 to 2000, spending by all levels of government for capital, 
maintenance and operations grew from $75 billion to $128.5 billion — a 71 percent 
increase. In Fiscal Year 2000, $64.4 billion from all levels of government was in- 
vested in highway and bridge capital improvements. Appl 3 dng the same rate of 
growth — 71 percent — would increase capital investment by all levels of government 
to $110 billion, which is comparable to the results of AASHTO’s assessment. 

• An annual capital investment of $18.9 billion is required between 2004 and 
2009 from all levels of government just to maintain the existing physical condition 
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and service performance of the nation’s transit systems, if ridership only grows mod- 
estly at 1.6 percent per year. In Fiscal Year 2000, about $9.5 billion was spent by 
all levels of government on transit capital infrastructure. 

• An annual capital investment of $43.9 billion is required to improve the cur- 
rent physical condition and service performance of the nation’s transit systems, if 
ridership continues to grow at 3.5 percent. 

AASHTO’s assessment of investment needs is based on rigorous, quantitative 
evaluation using the same data sets and models as used for the development of the 
U.S. Department of Transportation’s Conditions and Performance Report. Highway 
data used for this assessment is provided to the FHWA by the State transportation 
agencies, which inventory and analyze 112,000 sample road segments. The source 
of bridge data is FHWA’s National Bridge Inventory data base, and transit system 
and facility data supplied to FTA by transit agencies. 

While AASHTO and FHWA utilize virtually the same data and modeling tech- 
niques, there are likely to be differences in the results that are reported. The dif- 
ferences can be attributed to variations in base years and time spans, and modeling 
assumptions and scenarios. 

Key Factors Contributing to Needs 

The Backlog. Our nation’s repair backlog is a key contributor to our investment 
needs. Much of the growth in investment needs results from the aging of the trans- 
portation system. Over time, weather, ear and age take their tolls on roads, bridges 
and transit facilities. The repairs, replacements and upgrades needed to bring the 
existing system up to standard have created a huge backlog of needed investment. 

The good news is that with the expanded funding under ISTEA and TEA-21, 
much progress has been made. The 1999 bridge repair backlog of $87 billion has 
been reduced to $57 billion today, and the percentage of bridges rated acceptable 
has increased from 65 percent to 72 percent. More than 80 percent of all roads are 
rated good to fair. Rural roads, which comprise the great majority of roads, but a 
much smaller share of travel, have been able to hold their condition relatively sta- 
ble. Urban roads, in poorer condition to begin with, have deteriorated further. There 
is continuing improvement in the condition of Interstate pavements, both rural and 
urban, but despite this progress 18 percent of the Interstate pavements are in poor 
or mediocre condition, requiring immediate investment. 

While we currently have no means of statistically monitoring highway perform- 
ance, anecdotal evidence and specialized studies make it clear that congestion and 
declining performance is common. For example, according to the Texas Transpor- 
tation Institute’s most recent Urban Mobility Report, which examines congestion in 
75 metropolitan areas, “All of the size categories show more severe congestion that 
lasts a longer period of time and affects more of the transportation network in 2000 
than in 1982. The average annual delay per peak road traveler climbed from 16 
hours in 1982 to 62 hours in 2000. And delay over the same period more than quad- 
rupled in areas with less than 1 million people.” 

With regard to transit, the significant increase in funding made possible through 
ISTEA and TEA-21, together with expanded State and local investment, helped 
spur a 22 percent transit ridership increase during the past 6 years, bringing rider- 
ship to its highest level in 40 years. However, 22 percent of the nation’s buses and 
43 percent of its rail rolling stock currently exceed their recommended service life. 
In rural areas, an estimated 55 percent of the existing fleet has already exceeded 
their recommended service life. 

While ISTEA and TEA-21 enabled us to make great strides, much remains to be 
done. 

The Outlook for Demand. A second factor contributing to needs is demand. The 
U.S. population grew by 100 million over the last 40 years, and is expected to grow 
by at least 100 million over the next forty. Fifty-four percent of this travel takes 
place on major highways — Interstates, expressways and major arterials. These are 
the very facilities — under the States’ jurisdiction — which must serve interstate, 
interregional, intercity commercial and passenger traffic while increasingly serving 
as the main streets for connecting us with the activities of our daily lives. 

Over the past 30 years, the Nation has experienced extraordinary growth in work- 
ers and in their travel. This era has been characterized by the baby boom genera- 
tion’s arrival in the work force, the surge of women into the workplace, sharp in- 
creases in driver licensing and auto ownership and a shift in lifestyles. Growth in 
travel tracks directly with rising incomes, employment and the economy. Over the 
last decade, vehicle miles traveled (VMT) increased from 2.1 trillion miles to 2.7 tril- 
lion, and is expected to grow by another 600 billion by the year 2010. 

Since the mid-1990’s, transit ridership has increased more than 22 percent from 
7.8 billion trips annually in 1995 to more than 9.5 billion trips in 2001. Transit rid- 
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ership has been growing at a rate of 3.5 percent annually over the last 6 years. If 
this rate of growth continues, ridership will double in the next 20 years. 

Over the next 20 years, domestic freight moved by truck is expected to increase 
by 70 percent. International trade, which is expected to increase by more than 3 
percent annually — doubling by 2020 — will strain the nation’s highways, ports and 
gateways. Growing volumes of NAFTA trade with Canada and Mexico, and trade 
with Latin America, the Pacific Rim and Europe — which is giving Americans and 
residents of other nations greater access to a wide variety of goods at lower costs — 
has brought significant challenges. The infrastructure at our seaports has grown 
older and less efficient. Larger trucks operating on older access routes have to deal 
with short traffic signal cycles and deficient roadway designs. Key border crossings 
are increasingly congested and our major trade corridors lack the capacity to accom- 
modate projected freight traffic. Increased investment is needed to fix bottlenecks, 
provide capacity and enhance security. 

In rural areas, the competitiveness of the U.S. agricultural sector depends on an 
efficient, economic and competitive U.S. domestic transportation system. In urban 
areas, businesses increasingly are dependent on reliable, just-in-time delivery. 

Managing the System. Over the past 20 years, growth in travel on the nation’s 
highways has far exceeded growth in highway capacity. As a result, congestion is 
a critical problem for metro areas nationwide. It is estimated that more than 60 per- 
cent of all delays are the result of non-recurring congestion caused by crashes, 
weather or other incidents. Efficient management and operation strategies can re- 
duce delays and improve reliability, while also providing such benefits as quicker 
response by emergency vehicles. 

System management and operations covers a wide array of strategies including: 
incident detection and response; snow and ice management; emergency and disaster 
response; planning construction disruption; traffic and transit operation and man- 
agement; and traveler/shipper information. Both capital and operating investments 
are needed to achieve the benefits of system management. Such investments are eli- 
gible for TEA-21 funding, and are an important element for reauthorization. 

Other Highway Cost Factors 

In addition to the needs estimates produced through the modeling analysis, there 
are other cost factors, which need to be considered. These include estimates for safe- 
ty and security. Interstate interchanges, and increasing program delivery costs, 
which together may equal as much as $11 billion annually. 

Safety. On a typical day, 114 people lose their lives on the nation’s highways. In 
the year 2000, a total of 41,821 peoples died and 3.2 million were injured. Studies 
by the U.S. Department of Transportation show that this staggering number of 
deaths and injuries results in over a $200 billion per year economic loss to the Na- 
tion. AASHTO has developed a Strategic Highway Safety Plan that identifies 22 key 
emphasis areas targeted at drivers, vehicles, highways, enforcement, emergency 
medical services and management. We estimate that implementation of activities in 
these emphasis areas could save even more that the goal of 5,000 to 7,000 lives an- 
nually. Implementation is estimated at $3 billion annually in capital costs and $1 
billion annually in operating costs. 

Security. The heightened threat of terrorism introduces new imperatives to the 
Nation’s highway and transit systems. While our highway and transit network is 
robust and redundant, the consequences, direct and indirect, of a large-scale attack 
can be significant. Lost links could have long-term significant economic con- 
sequences — not to mention the immediate harm done. It is also critical as a means 
through which first responders reach impacted areas and by which the public is re- 
moved from the area in danger. 

Protecting the traveling public and commerce from terrorism will require meas- 
ures to harden facilities from attack, improve emergency response capabilities, up- 
grade traffic management during crises, and enhance communications among tbe 
public, the military, law enforcement and rescue services. Eederal, State and local 
transportation agencies have a joint responsibility to minimize vulnerability of crit- 
ical transportation infrastructure assets and to prepare for the transportation role 
in emergency response and recovery. 

Over the past year AASHTO’s members examined the security issue, focusing on 
defense mobilization, asset protection, emergency response preparation and motor 
carrier security activities, including tracking and credentialing. The cost of enhanc- 
ing highway and transit security is estimated at $2 billion annually in capital costs 
and at least $1.2 billion annually in operating costs. 

The Cost of Interstate Interchanges. The Interstate is an aging system. Many of 
the nation’s interchanges are coming due for renewal and reconstructing them can 
be very costly, in part because these projects often involve safety and efficiency im- 
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provements. There is a sense that these costs may be rising faster than other forms 
of highway costs. 

Given the large number of interchange projects planned for the next 10 years, 
AASHTO in conjunction with TRB undertook an investigation of the cost of Inter- 
state interchange projects and the portion of total Interstate spending they rep- 
resent. Twelve States surveyed were chosen to provide diversity in terms of geog- 
raphy and Interstate system extent. The results indicate that over the past decade 
approximately 10 percent of national Interstate capital spending went to inter- 
changes. Based on current programs, this percentage could double to 20 percent 
during this decade. In a few States, interchanges costs are consuming one-third to 
one-half of Interstate capital outlays. 

Increasing Program Delivery Costs. The combination of environmental reviews 
and mitigation and right-of-way acquisition is adding time and cost to transpor- 
tation projects. The increase nationally is conservatively estimated at $1 billion an- 
nually. 

Transit Needs 

The nation’s extensive public transportation network provides access to jobs; mo- 
bility for the young, elderly or disabled and helps reduce congestion, conserve fuel, 
enhance the efficiency of highway transportation, reduce air pollution and support 
security and emergency preparedness activities. An efficient, safe and environ- 
mentally sound public transportation system is essential to moving people in both 
urban and rural areas. 

Transit capital asset needs include: 

• Replace of bus and rail vehicles; 

• Major rehabilitation of bus and rail vehicles; 

• Elimination of the backlog of vehicle need to bring the nation’s fleet into a 
state of good repair; 

• Replacement or rehabilitation of bus and rail maintenance and yard facilities, 
stations and tracks; 

• Fleet expansion to accommodate increased ridership demands; and 

• Expansion of new rail systems to meet demand 

If the nation’s urban and rural transit systems only maintain physical conditions 
and service performance at the levels that are being observed today, annual capital 
investment needs will be about $19 billion — assuming 1.6 percent annual ridership 
growth. If the decision is made to improve both the existing physical conditions and 
improve service performance at the current ridership growth rate of 3.5 percent, the 
annual transit capital need is about $44 billion. 

Core Capacity Needs. In many of the nation’s largest cities, transit ridership has 
significantly increased during the last 6 years. As a result, existing rail systems are 
operating near to, or in excess of, their physical capacity and above a level that pro- 
vides acceptable passenger comfort and safety. To meet this demand, upgrades will 
be necessary, including for example, new signal systems to allow more throughput 
of rail vehicles, double tracking of existing rail lines to provide for additional system 
capacity and station platform extensions. 

New Starts. Many areas across the country have recently completed or are seek- 
ing major rail transit capital improvements. Between 1996 and 2001, more than 350 
miles of rail transit service were added in 20 cities. The demand for future rail 
projects continues to grow. Currently, 26 States and the District of Columbia have 
78 New Start projects that have moved beyond the study phase and which carry 
a price tag of an estimated $47 billion. In addition, more than 150 studies are un- 
derway around the country. 

Rural Public Transportation Needs. Mobility and access to meet the needs of the 
60 million people living in rural areas must include the availability of safe and reli- 
able public transit service, especially to meet the needs of the growing elderly popu- 
lation retiring to rural areas, the disabled and the young — all dependent on alter- 
natives to the automobile. Rural transit needs consist of two major components — 
the maintenance of the existing system and the expansion of the system to address 
unmet needs. 

The total estimated annual need for rural transit is: 

• $191 million for replacement and rehabilitation of existing general public vehi- 
cles; and 

• $194 million for replacement and rehabilitation of specialized vehicles 

• $50 billion for replacement and rehabilitation of intercity vehicles 

• $81 billion for replacement and expansion of rural general public and rural 
specialized maintenance and administrative facilities 
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• $495 billion expansion of rural general public, rural specialized and rural fa- 
cilities to improve service 

In total, rural public transportation needs are estimated at $0.5 billion annually 
for the maintain condition and performance scenario, and $1.0 billion for the im- 
prove service performance scenario. 

Benefits of the Surface Transportation System 

Transportation is vital to the national economy and to our quality of life. Its bene- 
fits extend from maintaining America’s competitiveness in the global economy to 
providing access to jobs and education. Here is a sampling of the many ways trans- 
portation contributes value to every aspect of American life: 

• Today, 11.3 million Americans — one in 11 — are employed in transportation oc- 
cupations. 

• Every billion dollars of Federal highway investment generates 47,500 jobs; for 
every billion in transit investment, job generation is virtually the same. 

• In 1997, the country’s roads, railroads, airways, waterways and pipelines 
shipped 11 billion tons of freight valued at $7 trillion. 

• The Federal-aid highway program creates 2.5 acres of wetlands for every acre 
it takes for road construction. 

• Since 1970, States have built more than 1,600 miles of noise barriers at a cost 
of more than $1.9 billion. 

• Over the past 11 years, $4.9 billion in enhancement projects — such as bike 
paths and the preservation of historic bridges and train stations — have been pro- 
grammed for almost 15,000 communities. 

• Today, 28 percent of U.S. production is based on just-in-time practices, which 
is dependent on a healthy transportation system. 

Travel, Tourism and Recreation. Transportation and tourism are vital to our econ- 
omy. In 2000, 51 million foreign visitors came to the United States, spending $100 
billion, generating more than 1.1 million jobs and making tourism America’s fourth- 
largest export. Travelers to the United States from outside North America spend an 
estimated $220 per visitor on transportation. Although many use transit or tour 
buses initially, significant numbers shift to private automobiles on second and third 
visits. 

Domestic travel and tourism dwarf international visits. Americans touring Amer- 
ica spent $481 billion and generated an additional 6.5 million jobs during 2000. Ac- 
cording to the Travel Industry Association of America, 43.9 million adults in the 
U.S. took some 272 billion business trips during 1998. 

Recreation is one of the fastest growing sectors in the U.S. economy, expanding 
at 5 percent a year. The American Recreation Coalition estimates that there are 8.6 
million recreation vehicle-owning households now and 10.4 million expected by 
2010. The recreation sector is also heavily dependent on federally owned lands that 
comprise 650 million acres, or about 29 percent of the total land area of the country. 
National Park Service areas get more than 273 million visitors annually, who bring 
more than $5.5 billion in spending a year to nearby communities. The use of Forest 
Service roads, which total over 380,000 miles, has increased 15fold over the past 20 
years. 

Business and leisure travelers, whether foreign visitors or next door neighbors, 
depend on our nation’s infrastructure for access to a variety of activities and des- 
tinations. Transportation investment helps generate greater tourism earnings by 
making tourist destinations more accessible. Investments to relieve congestion, im- 
prove road conditions and signage and increase parking facilities and scenic turn- 
outs help increase tourist volumes, lengths of stay and spending while reducing 
tourist transportation costs. Investments in transit in and around popular tourist 
destinations create a more attractive and accessible environment for visitors. 

The Bottom Line Series of Needs Documentation 

The Bottom Line Report, which is attached, presents AASHTO’s assessment of the 
nation’s current and projected highway and transit capital investment needs, and 
was prepared as one source of documentation to inform the coming debate on reau- 
thorization of the Federal highway and transit programs. We recognize, however, 
that the all the modes comprising the nation’s transportation system are inex- 
tricably linked and we need all parts to function well for the health of the entire 
system. Moreover, over the next year Congress may consider reauthorization of Am- 
trak, freight rail financing and reauthorization of the Federal airport program as 
well as reauthorization of the Federal highway and transit programs. Therefore, the 
Highway and Transit Bottom Line Report is the first in a series of Bottom Line Re- 
ports that are underway. Others that are recently completed or currently underway 
include AASHTO’s Freight Rail Bottom Line Report; AASHTO’s Intercity Rail Pas- 
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senger Report; and AASHTO’s Aviation Bottom Line Report, being prepared with 
cooperation from the National Association of State Aviation Officials. 

AASHTO’s Freight Rail Bottom Line Report concludes that to simply keep up 
with freight rail’s share of forecasted demand, the freight rail system needs substan- 
tial addition capital investment. Estimates include: 

• $13.8 billion for rail safety, including warning systems, grade separations, 
grade crossing eliminations and track relocations for both freight and passenger sys- 
tems. 

• $11.8 for short-line improvements, including upgrading of tracks and bridges 
to handle the newer 286,000 pound and 315,00 railcars coming into service. 

• $80 billion to $100 billion over 20 years for Class I infrastructure repair and 
maintenance. 

• $70 billion over 20 years for Class I infrastructure improvements above and 
beyond repair. 

The total cost to achieve this “base case” scenario is estimated at $175 billion to 
$195 billion over the next 20 years. A more aggressive investment strategy to cap- 
ture a larger portion of the forecast growth in freight demand would require an ad- 
ditional $30 billion. 

Intercity Passenger Rail. AASHTO believes that intercity passenger rail service 
is a basic element of the nation’s multimodal transportation system. Passenger rail 
offers opportunities to supplement highway and airport capacity in congested and 
rapidly growing traffic corridors, offers an essential transportation alternative and 
contributes to a more dependable and resilient transportation system. At least 36 
States are involved in the operation and/or planning of intercity passenger rail cor- 
ridors. By their estimate, over the next 20 years, $60 billion in capital investment 
is needed for these rail corridors, which include the federally designated high speed 
rail corridors. This level of investment does not include additional capital resources 
needed for longer distance train routes nor does it include the costs of operations. 
Linked to air, bus and passenger car transportation, these corridors will expedite 
travel for short-to-mid-length trips in transportation corridors where highway travel 
is increasingly congested and air travel is increasingly difficult. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, AASHTO looks forward to working 
with you over the coming year as you begin your deliberations on reauthorization 
of the Federal highway and transit programs. I will be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions now or that you may have for the record. 
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AT A GLANCE 


I An annual investment of $92 billiun hi^ways and brides, between 2004 and 2009. is necessary 
numuum the physical axidiiion and per^wunce characteristics of the system. 

I An annual investment of $12$.6 billion fix highways aixl bridges is necessary u> mpnnv the 
physical condition and performaisce characteristics of the system over 20 years. 

I An annual capital investment of $19 billion is requireci between 2004 and 2009, to moinium the 
physical condition and service performance of the natkm's transit systems, if rldership only grows 
modestly at 1.6 percent per year. 

I An annual capital investment of $44 billion b required b> hnpnive the physical condition and 
service performance of the nation's traivsit systems, if ridershlp continues to grow at 5.5 percent per year. 

I In 2000, transit investment frv»m all levels of government totaled $33.8 billiiwi, with $9.5 billion going 
to capital Investment. 

I The 1999 FHWA Conditions aiyd PetfimnatKe Report placed the repair backlog at $167 billion for 
highways aivJ $M7 billius) for Ixidges. 

I In 2000, highway expenditures from all levels of government totaled $127,5 billbn. with $64,6 billion 
going to capital investment. 
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■ Hifihway vehicle miles traveled (VMT) increased 600 billion over the past decade from 2.15 to 2.75 trillion. 
V\rr is expected to crow by another 600 billkm over the next 10 ycais. an annual VMT powth rate cS 
2.2 percent. 

■ At least $18 billion for hu^hway infrastructure capital costa over six years aivl an additiorul $1 billion 

per year for opetatine costs will be itceiicd to implement AASHTO’s Stratcsic Highway Safety Plan, which 
has a goal of saving 5,000 to 7,000 lives each year. 

B At least $12 fnilkm in capital investment aiul $1 billion in annual operating assistance will be needed for 
highway and transit security over the next six years. 

B Every billion dollars of federal hiidrway investment generates 47.500 jobs; for es'cry billion dollars in transit 
investment, job generation b virtually the same. 

B 1 1 .3 million Americans — one fn 1 1 — are employed in trans^xxtation occupations. 

B In 1997. the country's roads, railaiads. airways, waterways ai>d pipclirses shipped 1 1 billion torts of freight 
valued at $7 trillioo. 

B International trade cquiv'alent to a percentage of U.S, Otvtss Domestic Product increased from 13.4 percent 
in 1990 to 24.1 percent in 2000. 

B The fedcrabakl highway program creates 2.S acres of wetlands for every acre it cakes fiir road construction. 

B Since 1970, states have built more than 1 .600 miles of noise barriers at a cost of os'cr $1.9 billion. 

B Over the pas* 1 1 years. $4.9 billion in enhancement projects — such as bike paths arkl the preservation 
of hismtic bridges and train stations — have been built in more than 14.0lX> conununitics. 

B Today, 28 percent of U.S. production is already based on just'in'timc practices. As more firms move aiward 
such practices, the economy becomes more dependent on a healthy transportation system. 

B At the millennium, the U.S. population stood at 281 nillton, up 100 million sirrcc 1960. CXo* population 
is expected to grow by at least 100 million in the next 40 years. 

B Between 1980 and 2000. avera^ commutes tei^hened by four minutes nattonally. to 25.5 minutes. 

The £»cr that this increase was limited to four minutes even though 35 million rsew commuters were added 
to the rolls, U in pan a Tribute to our rransportation system's flexibility. 
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KEY FINDINGS 

As Cof^ETne apprtxKhcs the rcaurhorizanon of federal highway and mansit programs, AASHTO, 
with the asstftance of the Federal Highway Administration, the Federal Transit Administration and 
the Transportation Research EkMid, has taken a comptehensive look at the investments rreeded from 
2004 through 20?9 to maintain or to improve our ration's transportation system. 

Traaipixnition is viral to the national ecimi^my aivi to our ipiality (d life. Its Ivnefits extend from 
maintaining America’s competiriversess in the glcihal ectHsomy pnwlding accesa to ■fdii* 

carton. Likewi.se. the ccMts cd an inadequate tntnspcirtati4'in system are severe, incliJlitg congestion, 
highway fatalities, and the inahility to access Itealth care. 

The following arc key findings of this analysis. 

HIGHWAY INVESTMENT REQUIREMENTS 
A Scenarios Approach to Future Investment 

To estimate hifhway and bridge investment iKcds, two goal-bascd scenarios were employed. The 
goals of the “Maintain Conditions and rcrfoTniancc“ scenario were to hold user costs constant, 
assure no increase in delay, maintain system physical condition and prevent further degradation. 

The goals of the “Improve Conditions and rcffbcmancc' scenario were to make ccortomically 
justifiable investments that improve pavement coivdition, increase average speeds, and reduce deby 
and user cost. The performance of these scenarios was compared to 2lXl4 baseline corvditions char 
measured four fectors: pavement roughness, delay, average speed, and user cost. The analysis shows 
the Ibllowing. 

Cost to Maintain 

An annual mvcsrmcnc of $924) billion by all levels of government for highways and bridges is 
necessary to maintain both physical condition and p'ctformatKc characteristics cd rhe system over 
20 years and explicitly during the next reauthoriratiem cycle. This Kcnario includes cost estimation 
feir roads on new rtghts<if*way as well as capacity expansions through lane additions within existing 
facilities. This level of investment holds users' costs at less than a one pereent increase. Pavement 
roughiKss and deby are also held constant. Levels of system reliability remain about the same as 
well. In FY 2000, $64.5 billion fiom all levels of government was invxstcd in highway and bridge 
capital impHovements. 

Cost to Improva 

An annual investment of $125.6 billion by all levels cf government for highways and bri«^s is 
necessary to improve both physical condition and performance characteristics of the system ovxr 
20 >xare and explicitly during the next rcauthoriration cycle. This scenario is analogous to the 
Maximum Ecorvomk Investment scenario in the FHWA Condition and rcrformancc Reports of 
recent years. The FHWA approach identifies beneficial investments that ate possible within the 
constraints the tnodding process ured, and describes resulting pxifonnance effects. 

This level uf investment substantially improves the system by the end of the reaiithoriration pxrioJ. 
Pavement condition improves by almc«t 1 5 percent from the base period- Much cf this improvement 
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occurs ift urban areas, where pavements arc currcnrly much poorer in quality than in rural areas. 
This reduces bur docs nor eliminate that disparity. Dday halls by almost 1 3 percent despite the 
expected VMT growTh. Average speeds also improve considerably with gains in borh rural and 
urban areas. User costs drop hom $i^37 per 1000 miles a( navel to $913. This equates to roughly 
a $60-billion-a-ycar saving. 

TRANSIT INVESTMENT REQUIREMENTS 


Cost to Maintain 

An annual capital investment of $19 billion is required between 2004 and 2009 horn all levels 
of govemmem just to maintain tbc existing physical condition aisd service performance of the 
nation’s nansit systems, if ridership only grows modestly at 1.6 percent per year. In FY20CO. 
about $9.5 billion u'as spent on nansit capital inftasnucruie investments, about one-half of the 
minimum requitement based on the lou'cst range of nansit ridership growth. 

Cost to Improv* 

An annual capital investment of $44 billion is required to improve the cunent physical condition 
and scrs'ice performance of the nation's transit sy'stems, if ridership continues to grow at 3.5 percent 
and if a decision is made to improve conditiofu and service quality for all assets arsd services. 

The magnitude of transit capital needs will depend in large parr ots ridership growth, and on 
policy dccisfons regarding the desired physical condirion and service performance of the system. 
Significant increases in current transit inhastructute investment Ics'cls wilt be required from federal, 
state, and local governments to address sratc-cf-goed-repair arxl normal replacement needs, just to 
maintain the physical corsdition and peifotmancc of the existing system. Continued growth in 
ridcrehip will also ^^^uitc substantial capital inv'csrtnent to accommodate increased demand. 
Similarly, if the physical conditions aitd service standards are to improve, capital needs will be 
much higher than if the system is maintained in a condition similar to today’s. 



Maintain Conditlorts 

Improve Conditions 


and Performance Scenario 

and Performance Scenario 

Highways and Bridges 

92.0 billion 

125.6 billion 

Transit 

18.9 billion 

44.0 billion 
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OTHER KEY FINDINGS 

Today. 1 1.1 million Amerlcai'u are employed In crarts{XYrtarion (xcupatioitt. The coiinny'» meuk. 
rai)nx»>ls. airways, waterways and pipelines shipped 1 1 Wllinn rons of fre^ht valued at $7 trillion. 
Inrematlmial rnaie has gtiwo from the eqitivalent of 1 3 percent of the ODf in 1990 to 24 percent 
today. Freisht will doiiNe in the next 20 years, straining our highways, piYrts and honier gateways. 
Jusf'in'time deliveries ate vital to KisinesH productivity and overnight freight to custiTtner 
cimvenience. 

Meeting the transportation needs of mctropoliran areas, which generate B4 percent of our GDT, will 
require improving community conneccivity through investment in naruportarion. and making the 
movement of goods and people more efficient. Tramporrarton connects lurai residents to ^ohs, 
shopping and health care, and can mean the diffetcnce between isolation and opportunity. 

Travel and tourism is the niimhet'one industry in several states and in the top three in almost every 
state, generating $180 billion in 2000. 

Each hllliiYn c( highway invesrenent getserates 47.500 Jobe, and each hillioiv of transit investment 
generates a similar number. Mtire than 54 percent iV all public rraaspi'wrariim trips in the nation are 
teporred to he wcttk'celared. confirming rraissit's impomusce to the econiHny. 

HIGHWAY NEEDS 

Flepair Backlog 

Ov'er time, weather, wear aivi age rake thelt coll on toads and heidges. The tepairs. replacements 
and upgrades needed to bring the existing system up to standard have created a huge backlog of 
needed investments. These investments ace Jusliiled Immediately to capture benefits (relieving 
congestion or saving lives) or to prevent further dererloraricm that le^ to higher investment 
needs. The 1999 FHWA Cxsnjlrions and Petftttmance Repxitt placed the buckhvg at $167 billion 
lor highways atxl $87 hilliiYn for bridges. 

Travel Trwsds 

The forecasts of vehicle miles tnvded (VMT) growth aic derived from state and local ptedictions 
based on factors such as population, incomes, household composition, and freight trends. They 
indicate that growth from 2004 to 2009 will average 22 percent per year, or 50 percent over 
20 years. To put this in perspective. VMT increased approximately 75 percent over the pust 
20 yran to 2.75 trillion vchklc miles navcied by 2000. Even with pro^ted growth rates lower 
than those of the past 20 years, highway VMT may reach 3.35 trillion by 2010. 

Physical Condition 

Although expanded iuiviing under ISTEA and TEA-21 has improved the nation's highivay's in 
recent years, much remains to be done. More chan 80 percent of roads are in the *VerY 
good/good/hitr~ range. Interstate pavement conditions in both niral and urban areas are improving. 
The condition cf rural roads, which comprise the great majority of nxads but a much smaller share of 
travel, has been able to hold relatively steady. However, urban roads, in poorer condition to begin 
with, have deteriorated funher. In 1999. FHWA cscimaicd that jusc to maintain the 47X00 mile 
Interstate Highway System in itscuneni condition would requite an investment of $10 billion 
annually, over and above current investment. 
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Syu«m Ptrforrmnc* 

Evidence and ^«ciali 2 cd smdics make ir clear that congestion and declining pcribrmafKe arc com' 
men in our nation's highway systems. Commute times have increased; congestion is incieasit^ in 
all sises of metropolitan areas; and according to a 2CC0 FHWA customer survey, the single largest 
source of motorist disatiiiaction is “rraflk flow.* 


TRANSIT NEEDS 

The ration's extensive public transportatiiin network picwides access to join, mctbility litr the young. 
eUerly and disablcvl and helps reduce congestion, conserve hicl, enhance the efficierKy of highway 
rrans)x>mtiiwi. reduce air polliition ar>d support security and emeigerKy preparedness activities- An 
cITicient. uh: anil environmentally ttamd public tiansportacicm system is essenhal to moving people 
in Kith niml and urban areas ar>d to the health of the rational eexmomy. 

I’uhlic rraiupoivatUm services ate currently available in 519 urbanised are». and every state has 
some level (d public transporrariixi service available to Its niral areas. There are: 

■ 556 public transportation eperarors in urban areas; 

■ 1,260 organizations that piovide pti>lic transporracion services in rural areas; and. 

■ 5.660 organizations that provide public rransporratlon services id the elderly and dbahleJ peo|>le. 

ItKieased federal, state arid local im'csrmenr in transit has helped spur a 22 percent ridership 
incieasc during the past six years, with the 9-5 billion pasKnger trips during 2001 — the highest 
Icc'el in 40 yean. Continued ridership growth at levels comparable to those actually observed over 
rhe last ax years would result in an average increase in pasmnger trips of approximately 3.5 percent 
annually, or a 100 percent increase over rhe next two decades. 

Txlay, 22 percent of the nation’s buses, and 45 percent of its rail mlling stexk. exceed their 
recommended service life. An additional 47 penrenr of buses and 11 percent of rail rollit^ stevk 
will exceed their recommended service life within the next six years. 

Sizable infrasmKturc investment is roiuired to accommodate iitcrcascd ridership dematwb, iiKluJing 
the construction of itew transit systems ard expansion of existing fixed-guiJeway transit systems. 
Underinvestment in rural and specialized trartsit services has resulted in substantial urunet needs 
and under-served areas. 

Significant inftasmicturc investment is required to address the replacement and rehabilitation needs 
of other transir assets. iiKludit^. but not limited to; bus and rail maintenance and yard facilities; 
stations, track, signals, switching synems, power generation and distribution ^cilities. stiucturcs, 
fare collection and communication systems, and other aasociated capital equipment. 

Technical Approach 

In preparing this assessment. AASHTO incorporated the Federal Highway Administration's 
Condition aid Pcrf:>rmancc (C6tP) process ard ocher analytical tools developed by federal 
agencies to asscas the needs of rhe highway, bridge aid Transit systems, sig'plcmcnting them 
with the knowledge aid experience of state dqrartments of rrarufyirtarion. 
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If should he rccogniicd that these AASHTO staccinenis of need arc being ptepated in patallcl with 
FHWA’s preparation cd its forthcoming 2002 Conditions and Pcifotmance Report, so AASHTO will 
not have the hcncfir of the GSiP findings in its analy'sis. 

This analysis incotpotates FHWA and FTA methods and assumptions, with two notable difteienccs: 

■ The C&P report employs a ZOyear time frame, while AASHTO's Bottom Line Report focuses on 
the si* -year reautbtxharton period of 2004-2009. 

■ The C6iP tepoft starts from year 2CC!. while AASHTO's repon starts from 2004. 

Based on these dififetcnccs, it would be expected that AASHTCfs ancssment of needs, starting from 
a bare point in the future with higher traffic volumes, a more deteriorated system and a greater 
backlog of invesrtnenn to be made, would show greater investment requiremena than the FHWA 
report. 

Cost estimates in this report are e*pre»ed in year- 2000 dollars. 
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THE VALUE OF 

TRANSPORTATION INVESTMENTS 



INTRODUCTION 

Transponacion is vital to the national economy and co our i|uaUtY of life. Its benchrs extend Irofn 
maintaining America’s competitiveness in the global economy to providing access to fobs and 
education. This section addresses many of the interactions between Americans and their 
ttanifKwtation system, and how that $>'$tem atfects people’s lives. It demonsnates the value of 
tran^orration and transportation investments to every aspect of American life. 

EMPLOYMENT AND OPPORTUNITY 

Transportation has long been a leading generator of jobs, both directly through the construction, 
operation aevd mainrmarvee of the nation's tiansporration s>'stcm and inditccily through its supporr 
of the broader ccotwmy by making the movement d people and goods porsiHc. 

Today, 1 1 .1 millkm Amerlcai'ks — one in 1 1 — are employed in transportation ixaipaNons. More 
than e^tht million of these wtirkers are in industries directly linked to surface trantportatlon 
reauthorizaNon. 


Transportation Jobs, 1999 (Millions) 


Typa of Employment 

Surface 

Transportation 

Aviation, 

Maritime 

Total 

Transportation Operations 

2.3 

2.1 

4.4 

Vehicles and Equipment 
Manufacturing 

1.1 

.8 

1.9 

Related (Highway 

Construction, Auto Dealers, 

Gas Stations) 

4.4 

0 

4.4 

Governnient Employntent 
(Aviation Operations, 

Public Transit) 

0.4 

0.2 

0.6 

Total 

8.2 

3.1 

11.3 


Source! KstloiMi Tnaipuctatina Statlsrlc*, 2000. 
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All rhc«c occupations depend on a viable transportation system. They will continue to thrive only 
as lone ^ stfons investment in rran^ortarion infrastructute is sustained. 

Benefits ofTransportation Investment 

The diiect benefits of mntyximtrion investment have been thonaichly «.)uanti(kvi- Each billion 
JuHan of federal hit^way investment generates 47.900 26.900 as mads and bridges are built 

and an atiJirional 21.000 as those who earn their money directly fnim transpemtion activity hiy 
goevis and services. For every billion dollars in transit investment, job gcnerariim is vimially the 
same as that for highways- 

TRANSPORTATION AND ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 

Transpiwtatlon is a pillar of the American economy. The ability n> mtwe people and goods quickly, 
cheaply, and efficiently has enaNed the U.S. to sustain tbe woHifs lamest and most succesdul 
ecomimy. To imdentaivd the impisrtance of traasport in a nation the site of the United States, we 
need only know that the dtvragr freight shipment length in the United States is 472 miles — mote 
than the distance between Lon<kin. Etmland aikJ Hamhum. (Germany, two of Europe's largest 
seap^sfts. 

Freight Movement 

Ftetfht movement uniquely underscores the importance of efficient trantpott to the national 
eexmomy. In 1997. the countty's roads, railmo^ls. airways, waterways, aivl pipelirtes shipped 
1 1-1 billion tons of freight valued at nearly $7 trillicm. 

Alrhtwigh rranspixration costs have declined slgnlficanHy rhioiiglKMit the narion's histixy. they still 
make up an important port of the nsral cost of certain goods. Almost 10 percent of the value of 
agricuirural pnvlucts is amsiimed by rranspixtarion costs. Other indiMties — such as motiir vehi- 
cles. iron, steel, and fixxl pnvlucts — also rely heavily on efficient transpoet, with transpiXtatUw 
costs tarring lierween 3.7 cents and 6.1 cents per dollar of output. 

Adoption of just-in-time logistics atKl the Hesaoming of technology industries has caused smaller, 
more fiequcnc shipments of high-value, low-weight goods to lead the growth in U.S. freight 
shipments. Although shipments of below IjXO pounds accounted for only 18 percent of the value 
of all shipments in 1977, they accounted for 32 percent by 1997- 

Thc importance of efficient nansponation to our economy is clear. 

Transpertaclen Investments Decrease Transit Time 

Sound transporratkm investments teduce transit time ~ the time it rakes a motor carrier to make a 
delivery. Reduced transit time means lower laUw costs atxl mote efficient use of truck fleets, both of 
which help carrien cut expenses. Reduced transit times also can extend the teach of aunpanies to 
new markets and new suppliere. 

Transportation Investments Increase Rellabilicy of Shipmenu 

Increased tramportaHon leiiability lowers the costs of business. When teliability improves, 
companies can leduce their inventories, spore ports -and storage of finished gocxls. They ix> kmger 
need to keep extra material on hand to guard against late deliveries. In some areas, companies now 
can plan for itelivety cf pnxlucts within a 19-minute window even on runs of 10 or mote hours. 
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Transportation Invastmono Roduco Invantory Costs 

Improvccncnn in transportation rcliabilirv have created the pofsihiliC)' for service innovations such 
as jusT'in-time logistics sysrems. These proccscs use information tecKnology to oprimizc production 
and rranspoTcation. ertabling customers to keep inventories at lew levels and imprerving supply chain 
man^ment- Today. 26 percent of United States production is already based on just'in-time 
practices. As more firms move toward such practices, an efficient rran^xirration system becomes 
even more critical to a healthy economy. 

Transportation lnv«stm«nts Makt Business More EfRclont 

The inregration of tiansponation, logistics and picxlucrion is not only reducing costs, opening up 
new madcccs and making businesses more competitive but also spurring what has been called "the 
businen reorpniation efl^t.* As companies integrate logistical gains into their operations, they 
ate able to lestructutr themselves to seek additional prcductivitY gains- The resultant economics of 
Kale and cost leducrtons enhance the competitive advantage of those businesses. None of this can 
occur, however, if the speed and reliability of the freight transportation system is perceived as 
dcrcriorating- 

Transportatlon Invutrrwna PI'wmtv* Productivity Gains 

Congestion, with its resuiting delays, is especially problematic for freight transportation. Continued 
dctetkwatkm of the reliability of the highway system threatens the productivity pins of businesses 
and their employees. A recent study indicated that, on avetage, carriers value an hour of transport 
time saved at (166. However, avoiding an hour of non'Khcdulcd delay was valued at (371. In 
other woids, system tcliability is nearly twice as valuable as system speed. 

Rate of Return of Highway Investment 

The economic benefirs of highway investment are sub«ranrial. In recent ycats, economists have 
been refining how they measure the impact of transportarion investment on the economy. In the 
years immediately following the construction of the Inicrsiatc Hitd^way System, the rate of return 
on puMk investment was dramatic: for every dollar of invesrment, there was an annual rare of 
tcrum of S4 cents, which meant that investments recovered their costs in two years. As the system 
matured and the bcnefics of initial connectivity decreased, the annual tcrum on investment was 
reduced, bur still averaged 22 cents on the dollar during the 198Cls. During the 1990s, the rate of 
return was about 17 pcrccnn it has been rising since 1993. 

Ov'cr the past 30 years, investments in the Intcnratc Highway System have produced an average 
rate of return two times that of private capital and four times that of bank commercial intetest rates. 


Average Net Rates of Return Per Dollar Investad In Highways 



1960-69 

1970-79 

1980-91 

1960-91 

Average 

Highway Capital 

0.54 

0.27 

0.22 

0.32 

Private Capllal 

0.16 

0.16 

0.17 

0.17 

interest Rate 

0.05 

0.08 

0.10 

0.08 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 

International Trade and the Economy 

Traiupurtation costs significanrlr afiFect the comfetitiveness of <xir pnxiitcn in hTteign madeets and 
the Ibices of foicign gixxis. Trampc>rtatiiX) investnene rfiat make the flow of goods across oiir 
KHders mote efficient help control these costs. 

The importance of international msde as a factor in our cconoiny continues to grow. The value 
of international imports atvi exports grew at an anrusal rate of 9J peiccnt during the t990s. from 
$891 billion to $2,152 trillion, nearly double the 5.5 percent rate of GDP during the same period. 
This growth has increased the signiAcartcc of intcmattonal trade to our economy — equalling 
24-1 percent of GDP in 2000. compaied to 13.4 percent in 1990. 

The aghculniral sector — deeply cotKcmcd with U-S. international trade — pftwtdcs a clear 
example of chc importance c4 transportation to the U.S. economy. The agricultural sector generates 
about 8 percent of the Gross Domestic Product. Factoring in ^rmcn, production and processing, 
this sector employs over 10 million people (about 8 percent of the labor force). The ^ricultural 
sector is the largest user of freight rran 4 >ortBdon mrs'iccs. Taking into account the movements of 
raw ccnnmoditics. proccacd products and production inputs such as fertiliser and machinery, 
agriculture accounts for neatly onc*third of all freight rtansponation services pnwided in this 
Country- 

Efficient. ecemomical aixl a^mpt^tlve trarupi'iiTafion makes pcnslhle the tpecialriarion in 
agricultural production that gives all Amerlcaru access to a wide variety of hJgh'i|iiaUtY. reasoi^bly 
priced ktod products. All moles of rranspnrrarion are imptmani to agrlctilture. Tnicks are the nuist 
important, mm-ing 45 percent of all agricultural ptoduers (tneasured in toiv miles), rallniods hdlou' 
with 32 percent and inJaivi waterways, with 12 percent. ITie shares vary grearly hy pnxiuct. 

Agriculture is a critical contributor to US. compcritivcncm in the world economy, in large part 
because of the efficiency of the U.S. domestk rraiuporrarion system. Despite iclacivciy high 
production costs, the U,S. mainraim a positive trade balance in the sector, exporting agricultural 
products with a value of more than $200 billion a y»r. In the domestic market, a dollar of 
agricultural product requites — on average — about ID cents of nantporTation services. In many 
foreign markets, the cost of transportation services can be twke as high. 

To take a single example, the total production cost of a bushel cf soybeans in the U-S. is well 
over a dollar higher than some Sexith American pnxluccrs — $5.11 computed to the cost in Braril. 
However, the U.S. internal transport and markerirrg cost is 43 cents compared to $1.34 in Braril, 
leading to a final price that makes U-S- soybeans competitive in world markets, which wcxild nor be 
the case without transportation effkiency. Competitors, however, do not sit still. Brarit is making 
inlatvbwaterway improtTinems that will significantly leduce internal transportation costs for 
soybeans. To lemain competitive, the U.S. must maintain and impnwe the efficiency of its 
rransporrarton system. 
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Overseas Inland Trade — Truck Traffic on U.S. Highway Network, in 2020 



S(HU«c: "Nartonal FrrIidM Movcmcnn: TrcfiJ(/1a*uc«^i>fTca«ti/Pi>licr linHk'artnd,’' Offke of Frrfglii 
Mam^Mtcnt anJ OperadoM, U.S. Department of Tramportiidon. FHWA 


Trade Corridors 

Increased investment in mainraining and adding lanes to our trade cortidars, and improving atsd 
replacing bridges on them, can speed the movement ct interrkational trade- Goods entering the 
United States in international trade move along highways, railroads or waterways toward their final 
destination. Inland trade corridors have rraditiorally followed the cast-west development of our 
major population and industrial centers and reflected the tmponatKc of trade with Europe- With 
NAFTA, however, our north-south corridors have become increasingly significant. The future 
needs of these corridors ate extensive, and their bek of capacity to accommodate futute traffic is a 
major national challenge- Because these corridots involve multiple states, it is even more difhcult 
to fully meet projected needs. 

Other deficiencies in ixtr trade rranspiwratiim netwiwk IncliaJe highway and nil access* limits at 
ports, inrermxlal bclllrv congestion, physical restricriiwui. arvi highway-railrciad grade CK»«ings. 

Conclusion 

[ntcmatiortal trade, expected to double by 202C. will strain highways, ports, and gateways. The 
level of invesrment required to meet ptoyected needs is enormous. A leccnt study estimated that 
$92 billion would be required during the next 20 years just to meet desirable performance statvdanls 
for highways, ports, and airports in 13 southeastern states atvd Puerto Rko. Studies in other regions 
of the country have identified a comptarablc level of investment needs to accommodate the 
projected growth in international rtade. 
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Growing concern for rhese issues is rcfkcicd in iKe number of associations or alliances that have 
been formed to address the inffasmicturc needs of the future. The solution to these problems 
requires nor only adiidonal investment, bur also public-private partnerships. 

TRANSPORTATION AND SOCIETY 

At the millennium, the US. population stood ar 2S1 milUon, up ICO million since 1960. 

The 19908 saw several surprising demographic neruk, including higher-than-expected population 
increases. The South and West gained 77 percent of the ration’s gnnvth, Jinm from 90 pm'ent in 
the 198lV Gn>wth in major mertcpoliran areas was driven by immigration ^Ym abnxid and a 
strong birthrate, rather than by migration from rural areas. 

Today. 60 percent c( Americans — 160 million people — live in the 50 mettofxsliran areas with 
populations of greater than ocse milliiYn; 20 percent live in smaller metropolitan ateas with fewer 
than a millUm people; aiaJ the remaining 20 perceiu live in niral ateas. Although most people live 
in rhe merropi>llses in which the greatest congestion occurs, the large munhers of patple living in 
smaller cities and niral communities also have substantial, aivi gniwing, trarkspsirration needs as they 
exercise their chiiice residential and wisrlc Lvatinns. 

SuburbarvUrban Balance 

The long-term trend cf the 20ch century was toward the increasing mimlvr and siie of metropolitan 
areas, and subutban gnwth within those mcrrofcYliran areas. Since 1950. metn> ateas have gtiwm 
from 56 pea'ent of national pi^uladon to 80 percent. Suburban areas grew histcr than their central 
cities. 


Rural Challenges 

Nearly 60 million Americans live in rural communities, and agriculture no longer dominates their 
ccoTHNnic life- Manufacturing, tourism atsJ ocher services industries employ growing numbers 
in these areas, increasing the importarKC of dfccrivc rnuuportation to link these diipcrscd 
communities. This will be ptoblemaric. bccauK rural households already have by far the highest 
share of their spending going to tianiportarion. However, lower housit^ costs more than 
compensate ibr these extra expenses. 

Transitions 

America over rhe past 30 years has experienced extrantdinaty gn^wth in wiwken and in their rrav'el. 
This era has been characteiiaed by the baby txxYm generation's arrival in the work force, the sunte of 
women intit rhe workplace, sharp rises in driver licenslt^ and auto ownership and a shift In 
lifestyles. There Is Immense rime pressure in our sixlcty. perhaps best characterised by the fact tlut 
more than 40 peicent of spending for fixxl is for meals <xitside the home. In 1995, 24 percent of 
African American households ai>d 12 percent of Hispanic hixtseholds were without vehicles, com- 
pared to the average cf 8 percent for all houselxtlds. As minority incomes rise, it is expected that 
vehicle iswnershlp and travel will Increase as well. 
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An Aging Society 

By the )'car 2030, the ptoportion of Americans over ase 65 will increase from 12 percent to 20 per- 
cent- The number artd kinds of trips made by. and hor. the elderly will chanse dramatically- A 
healthier, mote affluent elder populace accustomed to driving will add to vehicle trips. Already, 
retired citiseru make almost as many non-work trips as the general population. Miles of travel by 
retired citiseru have grown from less than half of that by all ages to about twochiids of that. 

An Immigrant Nation 

As it was a cctuury ago, America increasingly is once again a nation of immigrants. As many as 14 
million people may have immigrated to the United States during the 199Qs. generating about 40 
percent of the decade's papulation growth. From a rrans|utTariort standpoint, immigration often 
means immediate additions to the work force and to the ranks of commuters. They have also con- 
centrated in the areas of greatest growth - cities and the South and West. 

TRAVEL PATTERNS 

Although suhurb-ro-ccntral city commutes were the primaiy concern of rrans|vi[Tation planning for 
gcncratioru, two factors have changed. First, work trips have become more dispersed in rime and 
geography, c^wcially to suburban h^b sites, and therefore arc more diffkulr to serve. Second, work 
rhps account for rto more than 20 pcrcenr of all nips, e^^ccially as women crave! outside the house 
on family ar^l persona! business. Overall, travel has increased by over 160 percent siiKc 1969. 

Commuting 

Over this past decade, commuters driving alorte increased from 75 percent to 76 percertt, carpixillng 
and walkiiyg decreased, while transit’s sirare remained at five percent. Over the six years since 1996, 
transit rldership surged by 22 percent, bur its relative share of amtmitiiv held esmstanr for the 
1990s. because of an overall Increase in wv^tkers of 1 1 percent. 


Share of Commuting Travel — {percentages) 



1990 

2000 

Drive alone 

73 

76 

Carpool 

13 

12 

Tranelt 

5 

S 

Taxi 

0 

0 

Motorcycle 

0 

0 

Bicycle 

0 

0 

Other 

1 

1 

Walked only 

4 

3 

Vltorked at home 

3 

3 


$oiuc«: 2000 U.S. CcBHta. Jotunev to Worf Statucks. 
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Immigration to the U.S. — 1900-1990 

18 -I 



I ■ ■ PW ■ I ■ ■ I 


1M0 1910 1930 1930 1940 1950 I 960 1970 1960 I960* 

Between I9B0 anJ 2C00, avrraiR c<.>mmute» lenffthened by lour minutei nationally, to 25-5 minutes. 
Tile fact that this increase was limited to lour minuter, even though 35 million new commutm 
were akklcvh a tribute to our mmsportati^m system's Aexibility. Hmvever, it is also evidence that 
we ate nraching the upper limits of what the present system is capable of absorbing. While luaisc' 
hold »« declined during this period, all major household related gnnvth measures — vehicles, 
drivers, and winlers • continued to grow. 

America in the a^lng decades will he an aging society operating in a global ecimomy. This will 
he a w<xU in which skilled mickers will have smxig leverage in rhe marketplace. It will he a 
challenged affluent stxlery in which mobility will be central to meeting our ikxial and economic 
goals. Ttaruportatitw) investment must teaigniie these patterns and rreisis. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNITY 

In a nadon as van as the United States in area, population atsj economic producrivity, “communi- 
ty" is defined in many ways. But whether we speak of the national community of American cidtens. 
or ihc neighborhood communities in which wc live and work. ttatU|urTark)n helps define them and 
enables our participation. 

Metropoiiun Communities 

Metn.ipcillran areas ate the economic engines of rhe nation with an even greater share of Jobs aisJ 
GDP, at M percent, than even their share of the popuUtlon. Gontinuit^ to impnive community 
connectivity in metropolitan areas means making public transportation a mote convenient and 
affordable alternative. It also means making automobile use in metropolitan areas roiwe effklent. 
Effiwts to Jo so liKlude intelligent rraiispiTrration system investments suck as “SI 1“ telephone-access 
traveler inf<wmatlon systems, l\lgh>(XCupotKy vehicle lanes atsd policies enci^uaglng ride*sharit^. 
bicycle use, aiid walking. 
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Rural Communities 

For many' rural regions, access to trarrsportation networks can mean the difference between isolarion 
arxi itKluston- Highways connect rural residents to jobs, shopping, health care and educational 
oppommitks- For example, the Appalachian Development Highway System, a six-decade pro^t 
now under construction, is providing rural portions of 13 southern and mid-Atlantic states with 
improved links between comnwnirics atsd access toother regions. These highways are more than 
roads — they ate lifelines. 

Environmental Siewarcfehip Role for State DOTs 

(STEA forged the link berween cransportation and the environment. That linkage was suscattKd in 
TEA-2 1 . Both laws have facilicared the evolution of a new role hsr state DOTs as environmental 
sfcwards. Such stewardship is an agency-wide commitment to integrating environmental values 
iruo all rratuputtation work as a core busitKss value. It means improving environmental conditions 
when possible, not just to comply with regulations. 

The states — including their transportation departments — arc proud of the progress made over the 
past three decades in cleariryg America's air of pollutants. Over that period, emissions horn motor 
vehicles have dropped considerably. FHWA rtotes, itKiuding volatile organic compouruk (down 59 
percent) and carbon monoxide emissions (down 43 percent) despite a 143 percent growth over rhe 
same period in vehicle miles traveled.' Ciearrer vehicles, clearance of traffic -congestion bottlenecks 
and other operations steps, and strong cmissioru inspection and cnforccmcnr — often administered 
rhim^h stare DOTs — hav*c had a posiris’c impact. 

Many state DCTTs go beyond merely securing the necessary permits ffoin federal envininmental 
resouKie agencies to partnering with communities and envitontnenral stakeholders to achieve 
miilNple ohjeertves. In addition to solving a traiieponatlon pmhlem. a trantfHirration {woject may 
also address envlmninental issues through wetland restoration or ihidress social issues by iiKlihJlng 
features such as historic -style streetlights, Ixxilevards, amd plantings to create a park-like gateway 
to an historic nelghhorhocxl. 

Transportation Investinent can yield Environmental Benefits 

While the ribbon curtir^ of new transportation projects generally focus on mobility, reliability and 
safety benefits, we often overlook the 5 percent to 20 percent of project cost that is invested in 
environmental fetors. Examples of environmental bcneffis arc as follows: 

■ The ftnleral-aid highway pn^m Is creating 2.5 acres of wetlands for every acre it cakes fvir road 
constniction. 

■ SiiKC 1970. 44 states and Puerto Rico have constructed over 1.6lX) miles of twisc barriers at a 
cost of over $1.9 billion, in 1998 dollars. 

■ Highways are aimxig the hlggesi lecyclers in America, thnxigh re-milling pavements, use of fly 
ash in concrete, and the ute of criunb rul'fvtt as a component of nxsd siufsces. 

■ C>ver the past 1 1 years, $4.9 billion in enhatx'emcnt projects — such as bike paths and the 
preservation cf historic bridges and train stations ' have been built in nKwe than 14,000 
communities. 

' U,S. DepwtaKal tA Tnuuportatmi, FeJenl Had>w*V Adniiiutntipn, “TraiwparlMion Air QaslitT - S<lccted 
Bwts and Figurv*,'’ January 2002, paiw 
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Community Compatibility and Transportation 

IntcgraHrig trjniTH.)rra(i<.ni and land'UMr planning can result in lc» traffic and nutrc livaUc 
ci^muniHcs- Such programs as the Transpiirtatiiin and Community and System Pteservatton Pilot 
INogtam. estaMished under TEA'2 1 , identify pedestrian and traffic linlca|K», urhan'design strategics 
and soning changes that will better integrate planned transportation improvements with existing 
ncighbortuxxis arxl new develop rmmts. 

Transportation and Healthy Communities 

Many casual observers cl tramportation are surprised to Icam that trips to non-w'ork destinations 
comprise the largest segment of travel today. Trips for medical care, while comparatively few in 
luimber, arc significant because of their impact on health. However, affordable altcmarives to 
driving arc often limited. In areas of urban povertv. public rtaniportarion is often unreliable, 
inconvenient and underfunded. In many niral areas, public rransportation is non-existent. 

As a result of these constraints, 9 peivent of children in Americ'an families with incomes under 
$50XX)0 are unable to access nxitinc medical care because of a lack of tnnsportatiim resources. 

For children in families with iruximcs at or below the poverty lesxl. one in five misses nxitine 
visits to the doctor because of traruportatkm problems. 
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TOURISM 

The Power ofTourism 

Travel and nxiri«mate vital to our cconomY- in 2000, 51 million ^weiim visitors came to tfte 
United States. Sfeniiing $100 billion, generating mote than l.l milikm jobsarxl making ti^nn 
America’s fiairth largest export- But dianestic navel and nxirism dwarf international vUi»- 
Americans tixirit^ America spent $4^1 bilikm atsd gerterated an additional 6-5 million jobs 
during 2000- 

However, the United States saw six million fewer intemational visitors in 2001, a 12 percent 
decrease fnxn the previous year as tourists were deterred by* the Septemher 1 1 terrorist attacks in 
New York and Washington. The long-term impacts of these attacks on tourism are only now 
becoming apparent, and could include lowcr-than-expccted tourist visits for the next several yean. 

International Travel and Tourism and Transportation 

Travelers to the United States fmm outside North America spend an esrimated $220 per visitor 
on transporratiim. Although many use ttarksit or tour hitses initially, sigirificant niiml'ers shift to 
private cars on second and third visits. This b especially true of (^rtadians and Mexicans. whiT 
dominate navel to the United Stares. 

Federal Transportation Programs Supporting Tourism 

Several federal transportation programs support tourism, including: 

Roads char have txitstaitding scenic, histcxic, ciiltutal. natural, rectearicinal. or archaeological 
qualities can be desigitated as All-American Roads or Natirmal SceiUc Byways and receive federal 
hutdlng for projects to erdtance the travel experience. 

I The Appalachian Dcveloptnent Highway System has opened up that region for the development 
of tourism. 

■ The National Historic Covered Bridge Preservation prc^nam asrists states in rehabilitating or 
repairing and preserving historic covered bridges. 

■ The Federal Land Highways |>rogram is a major source of support for travel on public laikh such 
as natkwial parks and rtarional forests. 

■ The Recreational Trails EVogram helps develop artd maintain icciearional trails. 

Transportation and Recreation 

Recreation is one of the ^.stest-growiiv sectors in the U.S. economy, expanding at S percent a year. 
The American Recreation Coalition notes that there are 8.6 million reerrarion vehicle'iTwning 
households now and 10.4 million expected by 2010. In addition, there are some V millism n^waNe 
hoars. 1.7 million snowmoNles, nearly } million recreational horses, aiki $ million all-retrain 
vehicles- The recreation sector is heavily dependent vm federally owned lands that com^Hlse 
650 milikm acres, or about 29 percent of the tvital land area of the U.& Natkxial Park Service areas 
get more than 27) millMm visitors atuuially. who bring more than $5.5 b^ltkm in sivrsdirv a year to 
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ncatby commuTutiv*. U-S- Fonrst Service bnds aivl campfSTOunds icc even mow visitinv. Thcu»c 
of loieff'Wrrvicv roads, which tool over ^OOJXO miles, hw irKtrased IS'folJ over the post 20 years. 
Their t«c now is 90 percent recieatiim'relatcd- Recreation itxiusrries such as skiing hove t>ow 
become orsc of the prime economic drivers in rural communities previL^ely dependent on timber, 
mining and agriculture- 

TRANSPORTATION AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The U-S. highway system plays a crirical role in the movement of millrary equipment and 
pertcinnel. parriciJarly in wartime. In the event of a national military or seciiriry emergeiwy. 
heavy military equipment, including twersUed cargo vehicles and pensinnel tmisr he deployed 
expeditiiTusly with personnel fnmi mllltaty installations to varlow seaports and airports. The ability 
to rapidly get K) emborlcathwi pom is critical to our rution's defense. The sttateglc mutes used for 
these movements are defused as Strategic Hlidvs'ay Network (STRAHNET) routes aivl connectors. 

STHAHNET is a system of puHk highways identified as crucial to U.S. strategic defense policy. 

The 61,0lXl'milc system, designated by the Federal Highway Adminiscrarion in partrsership with the 
Department of Defense, comprises about 45,400 miles of Intersrate and defense highways aixl 15.600 
miles of other public highways. STRAHNET is complemented by about 1.700 miles cf connccton 
— additional highway routes linking mote than 200 military irutallations and porn to the network. 

Transportation and Emergency Evacuation 

The capability cf the h^thway system to manage massive ankxinrs cf traffic in major eroeigefu:Y 
evacuations Is critical to the safety and survival of threatened populations. Our national highway 
system — coupled with a coordinated roadway-inkumation system to manage traffic and ptovide 
traveler inf(Tnnati<'>n — is etuentia) to rapid, cfficieitt. and safe evacuation. 
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NATIONAL 

SURFACE TRANSPORTATION 
INVESTMENT REQUIREMENTS 

HIGHWAYS BlISK 


INTRODUCTION 

In preparing a rigcimis, quanricarivc evaluation o( the narion’c surface rrattsporraHon needs, AASH- 
TO worked in cooperation with the Federal Highway Administration, the Federal Transit 
Administration at>d the Transportation Research Board to addrets prior information pps and 
expand existirtg capabilities. 

This effort incoqxwatcJ the FHWA/FTA Condition and PetfbttnaiKe process and other analytical 
tools developed by federal a^ncies to assess the neevk of the highway, bridge aiKl transit systems, 
supplementing them with the knowledge and experience of state transportation agencies- This 
analysis irKorpotates mcthixls and assumptions used by federal tianspi^tion agencies, with at least 
two notable difhrreiKes: 

■ The federal Condition and rerfbtmancc process employs a 20->'car rime frame divided into four 
fivc'>'car periods. BccauK this anafysis is focused on leauchoriation, it uses a six-year time 
frame, set in a 20-y<ear context. 

■ The Condition and rctfortnancc process takes its time frame starting horn an historical base. 

Therefore, rhe next Condition and Pccfonnancc icpotc, to be issued in 2^2. will take a 20'ycar 
perspective starting from the year 2001 . This report is focused on the next reauthorisation time 
frame, beginning in 2004 and crxling in 2009. 

Biased on rhese differences, it wraiU be expected that AASHTlTs a»es«ment of needs, srarting from 
a l\ise point in tire future with hlglser traffic volumes, a mote deteriorated system aitJ a gtearer 
hackli^ investments to be made, wixdd show greater investment tequiremencs than rhe FHWA 
teptxt. 

Cost estimates in this report are expreasoJ in year-2000 dollars. 

The Backlog 

Much of the growth in investment needs results fnim rhe aging of the transportation system. Over 
time, weather, wear ar>d age rake their toll on loaiih. bridges and transit facilities. The repairs, 
repbeeroents and upgrades needed to bring the existing system up to statsdard have created a huge 
hackliTg of needed investment. These investments are Justified immediately to cafmire I'eneflts 
(relieving congestUxt. saving lives) or to prevent hirrher deterioration that results in greater future 
investment needi. 
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Travel Trends 

The ^wccascs of vehicle miles traveled Rttnvrh used here aie derived from state and local predictions. 
(n addition to the traditional forces of chan^ in travel, such as popubrion. incomes, household 
composition, freight ttertds, etc., the changes in vehicle miles of travel employed arc dcstgrwd to 
he seiuitive to the changes in the services provided hy the system. The estimates employed here 
indicate that the annual growth in the six*year period from 2C04 to 2009 will average between two 
percent and 2.2 pcicenr, 50 pctccnr over 20 years. Freight movement will he an increasingly 
significant factor because of gnm’ing NAFTA arsd ocher international trade, and the importance 
of just-in-ritnc delivery to business productivity. 

THE BASELINE FOR FUTURE SCENARIOS 

System Physical Condition 

Expanded funding under ISTEA and TEA'2 1 has improved the nation's highways in recent years, 
bur much remains to be done. The percentage of toads rated “good" arsd “fair" has grown, but 
lafgely seems to be the result of roads rated “very good" deteriorating. More important is that mote 
than 80 percent of all toads are in the “very goed/good/fair" range. 

Rural nads. which cimiprise the great maiority of toads, but a miK'h smaller share of navel, have 
been able to hold their cortdition ielati>*ely steady. Urban nuds. in poorer condition co begin with, 
haw detetiotated further. There is continuity improvement in the condiriim of Interstate 
pavements, Knh niral and urKin. 

System Performance 

Although statistical tnoniioring of highway system per^mnance b lacking, anecdotal evidence and 
specialixd studies make it clear chat congestion and declining performance is common. 

■ Average aMitmute rimes, after a 40*secc>rid iiKteaie in the 19808. jumped by nu^ than three 
minutes during the 19908 to a national average of 25.5 minutes. 

■ Congestion b incrcasirtg not only in the major cities but in all sites of meaopoliran areas. The 
cost per peak period navcicr is estimated at over $1 ,100 annually. 

I 5.7 billioci gallons of fuel ate consumed by congestion annually, not only wasting morKy but 
adding to air pollution. 
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A Scenarios Approach to Future Investment 

Two Kcnarios were dcaisned to provide a comprehensive sense of the Kak 
of investmenc needs and to help evaluate invesTtnenrs needed to support 
Rools for the s>'stem. 

The scenarios are: 

Maintain Condiaon and Performance Scenario 

■ Hold user costs constant as travel demands grow. 

■ Assure that tiavclcis experience no new delays. 

■ Mainrain system physical coi>Jitinn artd prevent hirther degradaNon. 
Impros^ Condicion and Performance Scenario 

Make all economically justifiable investments than 
I ImprosT pavement condition; 

■ Increase average speeds; 

■ Reduce delay; and 

■ Reduce user cost. 


SCENARIO ASSUMPTIONS 


I The scciurios have 20*ye.ir 
pcrs{’ci lives. Ixit f'lKus I'n a six->ear 
timdT.imc with a )4 percent travel 
^TlWClh 

I Keticcc ttHal cJpit.il pn^ram 
eMimatc* by all levcU esnern- 
ment fi>r .ill hichw.nA ^nvl iTivfces- 

I IVifh weiViihw imoqxir.ili tk l 0 ^l^ 
fix uviib «in iWH (i)i!hr^ uf wj>. .t\ 
Will aseitpaiiiy « xp.iiiMino rivit .ire 
aci.ompli4H\.l b> l.im ;uliiiions 
H irliin exiMiiic' fai. ililiw 

I t>nlv projects with I'cncfits 
cxcccdim; Ciwrs are included 


Condition and Performance in 2004 

To set a baseline to measure pcrfiwmaixc of alternative investment scenarios, highway conditions 
in 2000 were projected to 2C04 using FHWA’s Highway Economic Requirements System model, 
applying actual and projected spending. 

2004 Baseline Conditions 


Measure 

2004 Value 

Notes 

Physical Condition: 



Average International 

Roughness Index 

125 

A range of 95 to 170 Is “fstr." 

Performance: 



Total Hours of Delay 
per 1.000 VMT 

4.3 

VMT wVshIcle Miles of Travel 

Average Speed 

40.6 

Miles per hour 

Costs: 

Total Ussr Costs $/1 ,000 VMT 

$937 

Includes operating, safety end 
travel time costs for both 
passenger vehicles and trucks. 
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The Kcnario seeks to maintain conditions and performance for the rcauthorisarion period, 2004* 
2009, and then considers the effects of the scerxario out to 2023. The taMe abos'e shows that this 
funding level succeeds broadly as defined by our measures and generates improvemenrs in all of the 
measures in the year 2023. 

The investments hold user costs at less than a 1 peicent increase in the reauthoriatUm period. 
Both rural and urban areas increase less than 1 percent in user costs, with nital aicas rising some* 
what faster in VMT growth. Pavement toughness and delay are ako held relatively constant. 
Levels of systems reliability remain about the same as well. 

An Improve Conditions and Performance Scenario 

An annual investment of $125,6 billion by all levels of government for highway's and bridges is 
necessary to improve both physical condition and performance characteristics of the system over 
20 years and explicitly during the next rcauthorization cycle. This sccturio. analogous to the 
Maximum Economic Investment Kcnario in the FHWA Condition and Performance Reports cf 
recent years, identifies investments with a benefit- tD<ocr ratio greater than 1 that can be made 
within the strictures of the modcliiig process, and describes the resulting pciformarKc chanicteriS' 
tks. 

This level of investment substantially improves the system by the end of the reauthoriarion 
period. Pavement condition impioves by almost 15 percent from the base period. Much cf this 
improvement occurs in iithan areas, which arc currently much poorer in quality than rural areas, 
leducing, but trot eliminating, the disparity berween urban pavement conditions and rural. 


Improve Conditions and Performance Scenario Effects and Costs — 
2(byear Perspective 



2004 

2009 

2023 

Measure 

Base Value 

Maintain Conditions and Performance 

Average International 
Roughness Index 

125 

109 

98 

Average Speed 

40.6 

42.02 

44.74 

Total hours of Dalay 
/100CVMT 

4.3 

3.89 

3.58 

Total User Costs 

S/IOOO Vehicle Miles 

937 

913 

882 
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The invcscmcfits reduce delay b>’ almas* 13 percent desire the cxpccicd VMT grcpwth. The 
investmencB focus heavily ort reducing delays in urban systems, where most of the delay cxisi&. 
although they also mduce. but not eliminate, delay in rural areas. Urban delays remain five times 
that of rural aieas per mile of travel. 

Average speeds also improve considerably with gains in both mrat and urban areas. 

There is a significant impnwetnent in user CCMS> uncrating imprewis-c benefits. The Jn^ fritm 
$937 per 1000 miles of travel to $913 represents a 3.5 percent reduction- While this percentage 
Seems small, when applied to 3 trillion miks of travel per year, a $20 per 1000 miles savir^ ci(uates 
to roughly a $60 billion a year saving for users, more than compensating for the inciemenral costs of 
this scenario. The user savit^ result in increased productivity and job grenrth. 

The cxpaitdeJ levels of investment have even a greater impact over a hill 20*yeat span including: 

■ A mote than 20 percent improvement in pavement conditiom 
I A greater than 10 percent improvement in average speeds 
B A greater than 16 percent impiovement in delay 

B An almim 6 pHra'ent improvement in user costs, saving over $200 billion per year in user costs 
by 2009 

All of this is attained despite at least 50 percent giowrh in travel over the 20'year period. 

The Price of Inaction 

To put the efhxts of these two scenarios In perspective, their benefits must he measufcd on a scale 
against current spending and what the future effects of that level of spending would be- The 
hdlowing measures express the state of the system at the end of the next reaiithoriation pteriod if 
spending has been maintained at the current levels- By every measure, the quality of the current 
system will deteriorate, resulting in pKxxer pavement, skvwer spieeds, increased driver delay and 
increased costs to the user. 

FHWA reports that as of 2000. highway capital outlays by all levels of government were 
$64.6 billion. 


Scenario Effects — Current Spending 


Measure 

Base Value 

2004 

New Value 

2009 

Change 

2004-2009 

Average International 
Roughness Index 

125 

147 

16% degradation 

Average Speed 

40.6 

35.9 

12% degradation 

Total hours of Delay 
/1DOOVMT 

4.3 

4.64 

6% degradation 

Total User Costs 
$/lOOO Vehicle Miles 

937 

1014 

8% degradation 
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Faaors Not Included in the Cost Estimates Produced through 
HERS Modeling 

In to the need$ e^Nmates fKdiiced by the H£RS cnt>id<nK AoalysU. which irKltkied cosn 

for highways, hridges arkj transit, there are tether coat factors that nuM he ciwisiiiered- These 
include c«t esrlmates fiir Safety, Secttrity. Interstate Interchanges, and Increasing Pnigrain Delivery 
Cmrs, which together may equal as much as $11 hilllon annually: 

Safety 

Implementing AASHTCTs Strategic Highway Safety Plan to sas'e 5X00 to 7000 lives arasually te 
estimated at $5 billion annially in capital costs and $1 hlllloit annually for (Operating OMS- 

Sacuricy 

Enhancing highway and Transit security is estimate to cost $2 Wllion annually in capital ccsis and 
$1 tsllion annually in operating costs. 

Intersut* Interchanges 

If future Interstate intcfchangcs constitute 20 percent of project costs in the next six years, father 
Than 10 percent as at present, this is estimated to increase capital costs by $3 billion annually. 

Increasing Program Delivery Costs 

The comHnatkin of cnvironmenral reviews, mitigation and right of way acquisition is adding rime 
and cost to trampurratiun projects. The increase nationally is conservatively estimated at $ I billion 
annually. 

THE INTERSTATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 

llte 46.677-mlle Dwight D. Eitenhower System d Inrersrate aixJ Defeaw Highways is the cn>wn 
Jewel of America’s rixtds. Fnim its liKeptU^n In 1956, It has been traiWiwmarkwal. connecting our 
nation as never ripening up a^mmiutities to new oppiwtunities and truly naHtmalizing our 

economy. 

The importance of the Interstate highways oo transportarion and the ccotKimy cannot he 
exaggerated. Comprising only a little mote than one percent of our nation's roads, they carry mote 
than 24 percent of travel, including 41 percent of locai truck miles traveled. As the following table 
makes clear, the Intefstates have value far out of proportion to their modest sirc- 


Interstate HIgtiway System — ’ Key Statistics 



Interstate System 

Total Highway 
System 

Interstate System 
Share (%) 

interstates 

Road Miles 

46,677 

3,951,096 

1.2 

Lane Miles 

209,655 

6,328,856 

2.5 

1 VMT fbillions) 

667 

2.767 

24.1 
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Although the Interstates have always pbyed a kc>' role in interciry connectivity, military support 
and efficient tong'disrance travel, they incieasinBly arc seen as also supporting local economic 
growth, moving freight within metropolitan areas, providing access to airports atvi speeding other 
metropolitan travel. Reflecting the evolving expectations that state anJ local oflficials have for the 
Interstates, growth in tiavd on their urton segments has been greater than on the rural portioiu, 
with a 41 percent overall increase during the 19^. 

Travel per lane mile in urban areas - perhaps the best indicator of potential cor^estion - has grown 
by roughly 25 percent during the same period. Urban Intcrerate cottgesrion is currently high in 
nearly half of the stares, and 41 states in a recent General Accounting OfRcc suriTy predicted that 
it would be high or very high a decade from now. 

Pavement Quality 

While total travel on the rural system ittcrcascd by about 35 percent during the 19905. axle loadings 
itKteased by more than 88 pcrccnc, indicating the ever-growing importance of the Interstates for 
height movement. Given a projected doubling of freight movement over the next 20 yean, this 
indicates the yoccndal for significant wear and tear on the system. 

Despite this increasing load, the condition of pawment has actually improved in recent years, 
reflecting both greater federal futvding and state commitment to maintaining these vital roads- In 
spite of the progress, 18 percent of Interstate pavements ate in poor or mediocre coivdition, tequirityg 
immediate imTstment. The remainder of the system, because of increasingly hcasy use. requites 
substantial routine maintcnarKc to ensure chat it remains in acceptable condition. 

Safety 

Invesnncnt in the Interstate sysmm buys not only better performance but also superior sfety. 

Safety- related improvements have dropped the braltty rate on the Interstates by half durii^ the 
past 20 ycats, to 0.85 per 100 million VMT The Interstates typically carry 26 nines the rraffic per 
mile as the rest of the system and so. even with a fatality rate roughly half that of other toads, sheer 
traffic volume means that the Interstates still see too many deaths. 

Federal Rules Prevent Docun>entation of Actual Interstate Needs 

At the request of the House Trai^straiion and Infnumicniie Committee the General Acc«xiniing 
Office axnplered a tepiwr in May, 2002, oir rhe .5iaais of the Imenuiu System. OAO nrwed 

that hecatuie of the fiscal cotMirainr testrlcriow impi^sed l>y ctirrenc federal planning statiites. "states’ 
pbns might ruM identify rhe htnding needed to addie« all of the prestiiifes states expect on rheir 
Interstate highvtays." Thitse stares, which found a way to report their mw needs in spire of these 
restricrions. "show'ed a gap between expected revenue and whar stares wcmld like to invest." 

The Special Case of Interstate Interchanges 

Many Interstate highway interchanges arc coming due for renewal. Rebuilding them can be very 
costly, in part because interchanges often involsT major safety and efficiency imptovementa. This is 
patticulaHy true where Intctstatc facilities meet, where HOV lanes are operating, where substantial 
tiaffk growth has occurred or where there is heavy ctuck traffic- 
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Historically, inrcrcKanges have consumed aKiui 10 percent of capital spending on Intersrarc 
highways. After seeing evidence that costs acnially are hi|^cr. AASHTO and the National 
Cooperative Highway Rcseatch Program collaborated on a stuly to determine whether rtaJitional 
budgeting for interchange improvements was still valid. Analysis showed that complex new inter- 
changes arc costing far more than in the past, and ate consuming about 20 percent of Interstate 
capital pending. This is true even without the impact of meippro^ts chat are expected to cost 
well over a billion dollars. 

A survey of the 12 states included in the analysis shcHved that the number of inteichange 
mcgaprojects planned for the next 10 yean is substantial and clearly more than in the '90s> 

These fiivitngs have eitortnous implications for interchange project plannti^. Stares will need to 
allocate larscr portions of their hiktgers to interchanges, which means that more ftnuJlng will he 
needed overall to ciwiplete projects. 

The survey showed that the 12 states planned to spend an average of 20 percent of rotal Inrcisiatc 
capital investment on interchanges in the next decade. Put in some cases, the survey shows such 
needs may run as high as 30 percent. Past spending on interchanges has averaged aK)ut 10 percent 
of Interstate capital investment, but has rapidly risen in recent years. As a lesulr, current models 
may understate such needs by as much as $3 billion annually. 
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BRIDGES 

Progress to Date 

The McceiM of nxent investments in our nation's h^hway brtd^ is clear. Incteasevi investment 
has impnwed the structural condition of our bridKCS, making them safer and incnnsing their value 
and Itfbpan. A decade a| 90 . 200,000 America's 575,000 bridges w'enr deficient- Of the 200X00 
deficient bridges, about 120,000 were structurally deficient and 80,000 were fimctionally obsolete- 
In the years since, the nation has akUed hrwer than 15XO0bridges. Instead cf new construction, 
additional investment maife possible through I^TEA and T£A'2I has been focused on lehabilirat' 
ing bridges to meet safety and functional standards- 

Investments made possible by I5TEA and TEA-2 1 have permitred great progress in reducing the 
number of defkient bridges from 35 percent at the total inventory down to about 28 peruent. 
Today, the number of deficient bridges is down to 163X100 out of a total inventory of 590j^. 

However, about half of the tution's 590,^0 bridges wete built bcfoic 1965, and a quarter are more 
rhan 50 years old. While properly caird-for bridges can be consideird to be virtually permanent, 
their age at the very least means they need significant maintenance and may be furKtionally 
obaolctc- 

Highway Bridges by Year BulK 
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Condition of Bridges 



1992 

2002 

Structurally Deficletit 

120.000 

83.000 

Functionally Otflclant 

80,000 

80.000 

Accaptabta 

375.000 

427.000 

Total 

575.000 

500.000 


Addressing the Backlog of Bridge Needs 

The investment costs needed to address the backlos of bridges ttceJing repair has fallen in tandem 
with the rcducrion in bridge dcficiettcies. The bridge backlog rsow stands at )52 billion, based on 
an evaluation employing the new National EVidge Investment Anal>'$is System. 

No Name for this Table 


Type of Investment 

Costs (Billions) 

Bridge Replacement Neetls 

$37.2 

Bridge Improvement Needs 
(widening, raising, strengthening) 

$3.1 

Maintenance. Rehabilitation and 
Reconstruction Needs 

$11.6 

Total 

$51.6 


The $52 billion tvpivsents a considerable tednerinn from past assessments d the bridge investment 
backlit — in part because pn^ss made piissible by the incieased funding levels luuJer ISTEA 
and TEA'21; panly due to prli>ritles set at the state and othet levels: and partly due to the reduced 
levels c( investmettt nee>h thar meet eamomic analysis criteria. 

Examining rhe inxrstmcnr alcematives thtrsigh the National Bridge Investment Analy'sis System 
indicates that an inv*cstment of $4b billion ($7.9 billion per year) can reduce the backlog by close 
to half by the conclusion of the next tcauthoriation cycle in 2009. 

Alternatively, a base investment of $43 billion ($7-2 billion per year) would be sufficient to mairv 
rain the backlog at present levels- Investments below thar level actually begin to create an increase 
in the backlog over time- 
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LOCAL ROADS AND BRIDGES 

Koad Networks 

The 160.000'inile National Highwav System, which includes the Intmtates and ptitKipal state 
arteriaU, carries 40 percent of traffic natkarally. A signtficam portion of the temaining traffic Is car^ 
rkd on the three million mile network of arterials. cdlectofs and local nuLb owrred and of>eTatcd b>y 
ciruntics. cities and Kw-nships. These n«d> link njral aiKl urban areas, carry freight. k)od, healths 
care and other goixis and services to our citizens, and pnwide access to the himies and cxmimunitics 
in which we live. SeventV'eight percent of this national toad network is in rural areas, and the 
remaining 22 percent is in tiihan areas- 

Travel Volumes 

Local rcods and streets arc the beginning and ending links for most crips, bur these crips generally 
shift to the collector roads and. eventually, concentrate at the arterial system that carries over 
72 percent of the total uthan and rural traffic ■ Even though there arc more rural miles of road, the 
uthan reads cany approximately 61 percent of the traffic. 

Safety on Local Roads 

The Ccncial Accounting Office recently reyurred that. “Althouiffi only about 40 percent of all 
vehicle miles arc ciavclcd on rural roads, about 60 percent of the traffic accident fatalities that 
occurred in 1999 occurred on rural roads.** litis is even more pronounced on two-lane rural roads, 
which have fetality rates six rimes greater than those of uthan Interstate highways. There are 
apf^nniinaTcly twice as many fatal accidents on state rural roads than local rural roads, largely 
because of the higher rraffic volumes on stare highways. 

Bridges 

Most of the bridges in the United States ate under local furisdiction. Local brkiges 

comprise 5 1 percent of the total, and counties own 78 pcKcnt uf local bridges. Of the cixmty 
bridges, 22 percent are structurally deficient and 1 i percent are functionally obsolete. Cities have 
1 > petvent of bridges smictutally deficient and 20 percent that aie fimctionally obsolete. 

Expenditures on Local Roads 

Across the country* states spend almost 60 percent of their federal funds on urban toads and bridges 
and the remainder on rural feciliries. Roads under local jurisdiction often receive a share of federal 
road funds, bur a significant portion of local funding comes from state and local taxes, not federal 
aid- Approximately 32 percent of all dtsbursements for highways are spent on locally owttcd roads. 
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Miles by Functional System 
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PRESERVATION AND ASSET MANAGEMENT 

The Importance of Preserving Transportation Assets 

EVeviom Kcnentktns have maJe a rremcniiLius investment in <.iur transpnrration system. The total 
value of out roads anj hrido^s has been estimated by U.S. tXTT at $1-4 ttillk'>n. aixl rtamit asaets 
ate estimated to be at least $)C0 billion. This includes 6.2 million lane miles of highway, 590,OCK> 
bridge«. aprnnimately 1 50,000 transit vehicles, lOjiXX) miles cf trade, aiKl 2.900 transit stations. 

If these ^cilities are to serve future generatiems, they must be preserved an^l nuxleminxi. 

Expenditures for highway maintcnaixe in 2000. after accounting Ibr inflation, were 47.6 percent 
above the 1970 level, while capital expenditures were 33.7 percent abos'c the 1970 level. GAOs 
May, 2002. Repon on Highway Inftasrructutc. states with regard co Interstate ravement Projeen 
from 1992 through 2000. “the kinds of proiccts underraken after 1991 show a shift from construc- 
tion to maintcnaTKC ... 93 percent was for projects to icconsmict, relocate, lescorc and ichaNlicatc, 
or rcsuiface pavement.’* According to the analysis done by the FHWA in 1999, the cost to preserve 
just the 47X00 mile US. Interstate Highway System is $10 billion annually bcyxind current funding. 

The timing of presen-ation investments over the life cycle of an asset is also critical. The right 
maintenance treatment at the right rime can sustain the system in sarisf^Ktoiy condition. If hinds 
are not made axmitablc for preventive maintenance, the facility will continue to deteriorate and ulti- 
mately fail. Replacement coses are often five to ten rimes greater than the amount requited fbr 
timely preservation. 

Asset Management 

To help make more systematic management decisions in this area, stare DOTs are partnering with 
industry co advatKC the concept of “Asset Management." Asset management is a systematic 
process for maintaining physical assets cost-dhxtivcly. Most states and local governments already 
use a scries of management systems to support investment decisions for bridges, pavements, 
maintenance, congestion, ciansit aisd rafety. Asset management takes concepts inherent in those 
individual management systems and raises them co a new level chat inregrares them attd evaluates 
tiadcofh among asset classes. 

The results include the preparation of budgets for state l^slaturcs, counties, cities, and transit 
authorities which systematically exphin what needs to be done, where, on what schedule, how 
much it will cost, and what the benefics will be. Better decisions are made which channel more 
rescMtces to asset presetvarion. The useful life of many transpomrion asseu can be extended at 
a lower cost- 
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INCREASING PROGRAM DELIVERY COSTS 

Project Costs 

The onnHnation of ertvin'minental review's and mitisatiim anid the need to be mpomiv'e to 
commiinit>- concerns is adding time and cost to transportation pro^xts- The costs of pteliminatY 
engineering, to move a pmject bom the planning stage through the environmental analysis process, 
including the assixiated public involvement, to the reciW of decision ate t«.n «-ell-diX'umented.* 
How<ever, there ate alreadv itvdications of the challenges transpiXTation officials fxe- 

The best evidence: Only 16 percent of oansponacion projects required to complete an environmen- 
nil impact scatement completed the environmental review process in fewer than three years while 
32 percent of projects took seven or more years. 

The Environmental Review Process 

In order to mow from the planning phase to final design, all federally funded highway projects 
must go through one of three envinmmental review processes under the National Environmental 
Protection Act (NEPA): categorical exclusions, environmental assessments, or emirimmental 
impact statements. Until the pnxess is complete, final design cannot begin. rightS'i^^way cannot 
be acx|uireJ aivi construction materials and transit rolling stock cannot he puichased- CVice the 
NEPA pnxess is ccxnplete, permits may also be teqiiiieJ from federal agencies, such as Section 404 
wetlands permits from EPA and the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. These »dd additional time to 
the ptoject'apptoval pnxxss. 

An October. 2000, AA5HTD National Cooperative Highway Research Program (NCHRP) study 
showed that 91 percent of icdcially-fundcd highway projects qualify for categorical exclusions, 

7 percent qualify for environmental assessments arv) 2 percent require full-blown environmental 
impact statements. For those requirirtg an impact statement, an FHWA aiulysis prepared in 2001 
by the Louis Berger Group shows that the average rime to complete an EIS rakes over Bve ><cars. 
and for projects involving an EIS, the time horn the itKeption of planning to the completion of 
construction averages 13 years. 

For the 7 percent of projects requiring environmental assessments, AASHTO's NCHRP study of 
30 state POTs showed the review rime to axxiage 14 months. However, when dcla>'cd by Section 
4(0 or 106 historical reviews, for example, the average procesang time increased to 42 months. 

And arntrary to the a-uiimption that the 91 petcent of projects which qualify fix' catei^xicai exclii* 
skxis require little to tso review, the NCHRP study fixind that rhe review rime for these projects — 
hike paths, Inrersecriixi impnsvements, bridge replacements, aitj the like - averaged eight mimil'M. 
Ftx the 40 percent subject to delays due to historical and other reviews, project appri>val.s averaged 
22 months. 

Public Involvement 

All federally funded highway and transit projects must coordinate an extensive public- involsTment 
pnxess. It must provide early arxl continuing opportunities for the public to be inx'olved in the 

*NCHRP Sniily 20-24 (TmL 24), mnvntlv underway, k attempting to doruiBenl the coati aaaocaMed with the 
prrliminarv de«4si (datae of khshway projecta. Ila rvauiu abouU Iw inttructlve. Olber snalvais i» hdiiK done on 
riieht-of-way attiuiaitlon and (be coaCa of vnxironMvatal mit49ttion. 
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idcntificarion of social, economic, and environmental impacts and rdocadon issues. Through an 
emeiging field called "context-sensitive design* scare DOTs arc atcempeing to be moR responsive to 
a broader range of communitv concerns including rhoK for prcKrving historic values, neighborhood 
character, and aesthetics. 

The sheer complexity of the process by itself requires substantially more resources than it did 20 
years ago. But states have found that it is better to commit the rcsouices necessary to do the fob 
well, than to skimp and be told by the courts to start over again- The point to be made is that the 
rime and resources this extensive review requires has added substantially to project delivery costs. 
This must be ^etoted into any comprehensive needs estimate. 

Mitigation and Right-Of-Way Costs 

Welland miriiption is among many types of mitigation that may be required for a project to 
proceed. Others include the consmicrion of noise walls and replacement of wildlife habirat. 

A systematic study is required to u|\larc esrimates of the costs midgatwn typically adds to a project. 

MANAGING THE SYSTEM 

Over the past 20 years, growth in navel on the nation's highways has far exceeded growth in high- 
way capacity. As a result, congestion is a critical prchlem for metro areas nationwide- Cities of all 
sises are experiencing mote severe congestion for longer periodi of the day. Between ISf82 aixl 
1999. the average vielay per person doe to cemgeition jumped fnim 1 1 hours to 36 hmirs per year. 

As a result, traffic fliw is the aspect of the nation’s highway system chat the public is least satisfled 
with, according to the FHWA Traveler’s Satisfacrion Survey. 

Mtwe than 60 percent of all delays are the result of non-recurring cmigestion caused hy crashes, 
weather, or other incidents. Such congestkm is especially disniprlve because drivers canmst fully 
anticipate 0 € plan for it- Efficient man^ment and tiperaeion strar^ies cats reduce delays and 
improve reliability, while al&T pri'wlding such benefits as i;|iilcker tetpmue by emeigency vehicles. 

A Systems Management and Operation Approach 

System management and operations covers a wide atray of strategies including: incident detection 
and response; snow and ke management: emergency and disaster response; planned cisrutnicriim 
disruption; traffic and transit operations and management; atsd rraveler/shippcr information. Binh 
capital and operating investments are needed to achieve the benefits of system management- Such 
investments are eligible for TEA-ZI funding, and are an important element few teauthorizarion. 

Benefits of Management/Operations Strategies 

Investments in systems management and operations can be low cc»t and yield high benehts for 
travelers in reduced congesrion, increased safery and improved qualify of the mvel cxperictscc- For 
example, improvement in routine traffic operations can efficiently improve navel time and reduce 
delays: sigrtal impfosxmcnrs can reduce travel rime eight to 25 percent; arsd ramp metering in 
Minnesota has increased travel speeds 16 percent, with fewer crashes. 

Incident management strategies to kienrtfy an.! clear crashes mote quickly can significantly reduce 
mm-rectirring congesrion, as well as help prevent additional crashes. EvidetKe n«;gest$ that delays 
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due ID crashes and ocher incidents can be reduced by up co SO percent wirh active detection and 
resfurue techniques, aivl may be the most effective srand-alor^ strategy fht improvirtg traffic flow. 

Managing the traruportation system at peak perfbtmaiKe cannot eliminate congestion, but it can 
leduce delay, improve reliability, reduce injunes and fatalities and restore a sense of control to 
travclen. 
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TRANSIT 

The fkarioo’sexteoftlve rtiNk traru(x>rTat»on iterwork pioviJet acc^ rojciht; mnhiltv rhe vixinc, 
elderly or JUaHed and helps reduce cocrgesclon, conserve fuel, enhance the efKIclency of h^hway 
rransportarion, reduce air pnlliicion aivJ Mtpport security and emerKeiKy preparedness activities. An 
efTiclent. safe and environmentally souikl public transpixtarion system is essential to moving people 
in K^rh niral aisd tiKxin areas. 


SYSTEM OVERVIEW 

Pijfelic transportation services ate currently available in 319 urbanittd areas, arvd ev'cry state has 
some level of public rrantportarion service available to its rutal areas. There are; 

■ 556 public tTansporration operators in urban areas; 

■ 1,260 otfaniiariixis that piovkie public nanspurtarion services in rural areas; and, 

■ 3,660 otganirarions that provide public cransportacion services to the eldcHy and people 
with disabilities. 

Ridership 

(iKreased federal, state aisJ Uxal investment in transit has helped sputa 22 percent ridersKtp 
increase Jitrlit« the past six years, with the 9.5 billion passenger trips during 2001 being the highest 
level in 40 years. C'/mriruied riderehip gniwrh at levels C(>fnparal'4e to ihixe aerially iil^erved over 
the last six years would result in an average iiwtease in passenger trips of appoixlmately 3.5 percent 
anniully, ix a 100 percent increase over the next two decades. 
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CURRENT SYSTEM PHYSICAL CONDITION AND PERFORMANCE 

Today. 22 petcem ibe narion s hiiws and 43 percent of Its rail tollins stock exceed their 
reciYmmeruied service life. An additUmal 47 petcent of buses, and 11 percent of rail rolllns^ stock, 
will exceed their reciYtnmenJed service life within the next sSx years. 

Sirahlc intrastmcruic investment is required to accommodate increased ridership demands, includitvs 
the consmiction of new transit 9>'stcim and expansion of existing fixed-guideway transit sy'stesns. 
Undennvcsrmcnt in rural and spccialixd transit services has resulted in substantial unmet needs 
and under-served areas. 

Mote than 54 pcn'cnt of all piiHic tiansportatiim trips in the nation ate lepintcJ K> be 
work' lelatcd. confirming transit’s importance to the economy. 

Transit Trips by Purpose 


Type of Trip 

Percent of Total 

Employ ment/Work 

54 

Schott 

15 

Shopping 

9 

Recreation/Social 

9 

Medical 

6 

Other 

8 


Average Weekday Transit Ridership by Mode (2000) 


Mode 

Average Weekday 
Unlinked Trips 

Percentage of All Transit 
Trips 

Bus 

19.786.000 

61.8 

Heavy Rail 

8.686.000 

27.1 

Commuter Rail 

1.445.000 

4.5 

Light Rail 

1,034,000 

3.2 

Trolleybus 

388,000 

1.2 

Demand Response 

372,000 

1J 

Ferryboat 

154,000 

0.5 

Other R^l 

78.000 

0.2 

Vanpool 

50.000 

0.2 

Totals 

32,005.000 

100.0 
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Urban Bus Sj^stanu 

The nation's public nanspottation bus fleet new exceeds SOJXO vehicles, 69 percent cpf which are 
currently ovet'age or which will exceed their federally tccommendcd replacement age during the 
next six years. Continuing to use over-age buKS will affect passenger comfort, service reliability and 
maintenance costs. Most, if not all. of the remaining fleet will reifuirc a mid-life rehabilitation to 
maintain a proper and safe condition. Replacement of the entire fleet, at today’s prices, would cost 
$2C billion. 

Rail Sytttms 

In many larger and even mid-seed cities across the country, fixed-guideway rail operations play a 
significant role in pawidirtg puHk tianigortation service. Today, 75 urban public tail systems ate 
in place in 26 states and the Disciicr of Columbia- 

The rramir rail system ha-s more than 10,000 track miles, almost )XOO stations and more than 
17X00 vehicles in revenue Krvlce- 


Existing Public Transportation Rail Systams, by Mods 



Number of Systeme 

One-Way Track Miles 

Number of Stations 

Haavy Rail 

14 

2.in.8 

1,009 

Light Rail 

26 

1,015.6 

651 

Commular Rail 

20 

7,284.4 

1,153 

Other Rail 

15 

43.2 

71 

Total 

75 

10,531.0 

2.884 


Just as with the nation's bus fleet, the average age and percentage of aging rail rolling stock indicates 
that transit systems have not been able to keep pace with the federally recommended replacement 
cycle. Fifty-four percent of all of the rail vehicles cuttendy being operated in revenue service 
have exceeded their scrs'icc life or will do so in the next six yean. Almost all rail vehicle categories 
have an average age chat exceeds the midpoint of their scheduled replacement cycle. Again as 
with buses, the continued use of over-age vehicles can be associated with passenger discomfon. less 
reliability and higher operating and maintenance costs. 

Rural Public Transportation Systems 

Rural public rraarportatlon assistance programs can receive dliect federal assistance, and currently 
1.260 (wigrasns using 49.500 vehicles provide such services in rural America. An estimated 
55 percent of the existing fleet has already exceeded the federally rated service life- Within the 
next leaiithorlrarion perkxl, almost all of the nation's rural transit vehicles will need to be replaced. 
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States with Existing Transit Rail Service 



About 9>200 vehicles per year will need replacement on an onKoinx basis- 

Rural Transit Fleet 
System Expansion Needs 

Meeting public transpcirtatiim ncevis associated with pto^'teJ riJership m>«'th will lequinr 
significant investment in system expanskm beyonJ what will he rtceJeJ ft^ replacement- Much 
of the need for new service will he the result of continuing incirased use of existing systems 


Fleet Segment 

Estimated Fleet 

Rural General Public 

19.000 

Rural Specialized Operators 

26,800 

Rural Irrterclty 

1,700 

Total Fleet 

49.900 
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throughi3ur the counny- S>'SKms will be required to add vehicles, srarions, maintenance facilities, 
and numerous supftorring clcmcnis to meet this increasing demand. 

Core Capacity of Existing Systems 

In many of the nation^ largest cities, transit riJenthip has significantly Increased during the last 
six years. As a result, existing rail systems ate operating near to or in excess of their physical 
capacity atvl above a letel that pnwides acceptable possereser comfort atxl safety- Wlthcxit 
significant capital investment to expand the core capacity of these systems, many of them will be 
urtahle to meet this demartd- Amcmg the kinds of upgrades that will be necessary are: i>cw signal 
systems to allow mme throughput of rail vehicles. dixiMc tracking of existing rail lines to provkle 
for additional system capacity, and station platilirm extensions. 

New Starts 

Many metropolitan areas acroe the country hav*c recently completed or ate pursuing major rail 
transit capital intprovements utvder the federal *7*icw Starts" program. EVtween 1996 and 2001 
alone, more than 350 miles of rail transit service were added in 20 cities, including Atlanta. 
E^ltimotc. Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Jacksonville. Los Angeles. Memphis. New York. New jersey. 
Pittsburgh. Portland (Oregon). Sacramento, Salt Lake Oty. San Francbco, San Jose. Stockton, 
Seattle. St. Loub and Washington, D.C 

Currently, the New Starts pnvmm incIiKles mote than 76 projects in 26 stated and the 
District of Columbia that have moved beyond initial stages of stisdy. at an estimated 
$47 bilikm cost. In a Jditkm. more than 1 50 studies are urkderway amund the ccnintry. 

Many additional communities arc exploring the possibility of meeting their Transit needs through 
l^us rapid transit." 

Rural Public Transportation Needs 

AlihiX^h limited data are available roesritnare luunet niral transit cseeds. stares that have studied 
the buue have identified siilxrantial luunet iseeds. The proportkinal Increase in capital costs 
needed is high — ranging fn'Nti aKxit 80 (^rcent in Minnuaxa to nearly 300 percent in Mtmraira. 
This ttiggesrs rhar approximately a doubling is ireeded of the existing level investment in the 
rural piiMlc traruportatkin system. 

Rural Transit Estimates 

Rural transit tKcds consist of two major components — the maintenarKC of the cxisriirg system and 
the expansion of the system to address unmet needs. The total csdinated annual need for rural 
transir is: 

■ Repbcemetst/rehahlUtarion of exisliiv general public vehicles — $191 millUm. 

■ Rcpbccmcnr/rehabiliradon of spccialitcd vehicles — $194 million. 
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New Starts Projects 



■ Reptacetnent/reha^illtafilW Intercity vehicle* — $50 million. 

■ Rcpbccmcni/cxpansion of Rural General Public and Rural Specialised Maintenance and 
Administrative Facilities — $81 million. 

■ ExparksiiMi of Rural (^eral PiiMk, Rural Sfeclalised, araJ Rural Facilities to imfm^'e service — 
$495 millUm. 

In total, rural public transportation needs are estimated at $0-5 billion annually lot the maintain 
conditions and pctfonnancc scenarios and $1.0 billion annually for the improve service pctformancc 
scenario. 


TRANSIT NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

Types ofTransit Capital Needs 

■ Repbcctncnr of bus and rail vehicles (at the end of federally determined useful life). 

■ MajiX rchahilirarlon of Kis arul rail vehicles (middlfe reKiilds). 

■ Eliminate the hacklog of vcKick rtecds to brine die nation's fleet into a scateof'eood' repair. 

■ Repbeemenr or rehabiliratUm of bus and rail maintenance aiwi yard facilities, srarioas and tracks. 

■ Fleer expaiwion to accommixbte increast\i riJersbip JemarKis. 

■ Expansion of new rail systems to meet demand. 
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TRANSIT INVESTMENT SCENARIOS 

Uih»n 2 tea dpirai tnv««irment neevk were cakiibted using several alternative Investment scenarios, 
then namwed ro two: 

Maintain Physical Conditions and Performance, Constrained Rate of Growth 

Asmmcs that transit capital aMcts will continue ro K replaced as they are tcvJay. later than 
is tecommeivied; that service will be pnwiJed at existing levels with increases in service only to 
acxomimxiate new riders and not to reduce crowding; Constrained rate of gnvwth I -6 percent 
Annual Rklcrship Increase (40 percent over 20 yean); and 

Improve Physical Conditions and Service Performance. Current Rate of Growth 

Assumes that transit capital assets will be replaced according to iccommeivlcd cycles, resulting in 
an overall improvement in conditions; that improvements ate made to both reduce passenger 
densities on the most crowded sy-stems and to improve the speed of service for systems where the 
average speed falls well below the national aver^-, 3.5 pciteiu annual ridership increase 
(lOO percenr over 20 years); based on growth rates since 1995; assumes 12.5 billion passengers 
by 2009. 

TRANSIT CAPITAL INVESTMENT SCENARIOS 

Alternative invcscincnt scenarios were identified by applying cooibinations of system physical 
conditions attd performance- If the nation's urban and rural transit s>'stcm$ only maintain physical 


Scenario 1: Average Annual Capital Cost Maintain Physical Cor>dltlons, 
Maintain Service Performance, Constralr>ed Rate of Growth 


Transit Naeds Component 

Annual Cost 
(Billions) 

Replacement/rehabilitation of existing 
vehicle fleet 

$3.8 

Replacement/rehabilitation of other transit assets 

$4.8 

Expansion of vehicle fleet and other transit assets 
to accommodate ridership growth 

$9.8 

Rurai/small urban 

$0.5 

Total Need 

$18.9 
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conditionf and service performance ar the levds rhar are being observed codafy. annual capital 
investment needs will be about $19 billion — assuming 1.6 percent annual ridership growrh. If the 
decision is made to improve boch the existing physical conditions and improve service performance 
at the current ridership growth rare of J.5 percent, the annual tnnsit capital need is about 
$44 billion. 

The needs estimates imply a growing pp between histone levels of transit capital expenditures and 
required inxTstment needs- Much of this increased need is a result of substantial and continuing 
transit ridership gains across the Country- 

Transit operatiixg arsd capital expendimres fnim all sources totaled billUm in 2000, a 
30 percent liKiease from 1995. Coital expenditures tvxaled $9.5 billion in 2000. representing 
half of the projected aniuial needs asaixiated with the cost'tvvmaintaln scenario and 20 percent 
of the prelected annual neei^ as«Klated with the cost-revimpeove scenario. Federal rtansir 
assistaiKe reached $7.2 hlllkm in FY 2002. 

State and local gewemments have already shouldered much of the burden for financing transit 
operations and many arc reaching their limits, especially with budget shonfalls. Without increased 
levels of federal, state or local funding or new artd intsovative approaches lo finance, the only way to 
pay for future transit costs is the fare box aixd orher system rev'cnuc. However, without an incrcaK 
in gox'cmmeni aBiftancc. transit fares would have to nearly double over the next hve years alone to 
address projected currently unfunded operating dcficiu — much less additional capital needs. 

This docs nor appear to be viable. 


Sceryarfo 2: Average Annual Capital Cost — Imfvove Physical Conditions, 
Improve Service Performance, Current Rate of Growth 


Transit Needs Component 

Annual Cost 
(Billions) 

Reptacement/r^rabilitation of existing 
vehicle fleet 

$5.6 

Replecement/rehabllltation of other transit assets 

$5.1 

Expansion of vehicle fleet and other transit 
assets to accommodate ridership growth 

$32.2 

Rural/small urban 

$1.0 

Total Need 

$43.9 
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TRANSPORTATION AND SAFETY MM 


TRENDS 

During the past ^Jccacie. the highway fatality rate per ll^ tnillion vchkte miles traveled has been 
reduced from 2.1 ^talities to l.$. Unfortunately, the hKt that more people traveled more cnites — 
2.75 trillion in 2^0 venus 2.15 trillion in 1990 — means that, overall, fatalities remain high. 

Alxxit 42,000 Americans die on our h^hways each year. 

Highway faraliries are not limited to (he occupants of cars and trucks. There were 299 transit 
fatalities in I9W, the most recent year for which data are available. In 2000. 4.759 pedcstriarw. 

2 JI62 motorcycle riders, and 690 bicyclists were killed on the nation's mads. 

Young adults, ages 16 to 24. rcpiesenred 24 pctccnc ct all traffic fatalities in 2000, and diivcn under 
2$ had the highest rate of involvement in fatal crashes of any age group. The highest intoxication 
rates were for drivers 2 1 to 24 years old. Passenger vehicle occupants 10 to 24 years old involved in 
fatal crashes had the lowest seatbelt use — just 49 percent. 

From 1990 ri> 2CO0, rhe population over age 70 grew twice as fast as the test of the pepubrion. 

Bwed on current levels of licensit^, rhe population of older drivers is expected to v|uadniple in 
Civming decades. CUdcr drivers have a higher crash risk than other driven because uf vision 
problems, ci^^gnirive limtrations, medication side effects, slower reaction rime. mtHcular difficulrics. 
and disease. 

(t Is likely that older drivers will "age In pbee,* meaivlng rhar they will generally remain in their 
pre-retirement hiisising. Wirh the suhurbanlrarion of America, this means that older Americans 
will drive more. Between 19H5 aixj 1995. older Americans had the laquest increase in travel of 
any age group, and even drivers aged 85 or older amtinite to prefer driving their own vehicles. 
Unless altemarives, such as deman^respimse transir. are made avalbble. this treiwl will continue. 

The AASHTO Strategic Highway Safety Plan 

The AASHTO Strategic Highway Safety Flan sets an ambitious goal: save 5,000 to 7,000 lives each 
year and suhscantially reduce health-care cc«ts due to vehicle-related injuries. The plan Kienrtfies 
22 key emphasis areas rargeted at drivers, vehicles, highways, enforcement, emergecKy medical 
services, and managemenr. Implementing AASHTCs Strange Highway i^fety Plan would cost 
at least $18 billion in capital costs over six years, and require an additional $1 billion per year for 
tiperaring costs.* 

Strategies aimed at reducing im{xiiied drivirtg, eiKouraglng use of seatbelts aivd child restraints, 
requiring or encoitraging the use of helmets by mororcyclists and bkyclisis and im^vrovlng licensirvg 
pnxeduies and reviews could tave thiTiiunds of lives annually if kgisbtion and policy actlorw are 
applied across the nathwi and efbetive public livformation and enforcement catnfxtign.s are 
Implennented. 

AASHTO believes each state should develop a goal-oriented. performancc-baRd comprehensive 
highway safety component incorporating education artd cnfbrecmcnt as part of their lorv-rangc 

*$I8 billion Is minirvd for hbtlnvav infrvBiructurv a*p«x't» <4 luM tSx of dtr 22 gull anras. Capital <o«(a for (far 
varioua cnforcciwent. weJical aervUea, driver and pedestrian atma Iwvc not been eatlanatcd, and arc not Inchalcd. 
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rransfyMtation planning process and be given the flexibility to invest rcsoun:cs wbcie tbc most 
lives can be saved. To Jo this, the overall federal-aid highu'ay program must be increased. Each 
comprehensive state highway safety pbn should reflect the conditions that exist in the state arxl 
could include; 

M Programs aimed at changing driver behavior. 

■ Rcdiidt^ crashes involving tunning off the mad. hatards from trees and urility poles and 
dattgeroiis intersections; 

■ Roadway-safety impros’cmcnrs such as rumble strips, brighier pavemenr markings, safer work 
soncs and ITS tcchrtologics. 
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HIGHWAY AND 
TRANSIT SECURITY BUSS 

The icrrorist attacks of Sepicmlxr 1 1 , 2001 hatx compelled us to consider how to secure America’s 
highway and transit assets Irotn such acts- Since then highway and ttatuit agencies have mobiliod 
to improve their abilities to protect the traveling ptd:>tic. They ha\x done so in partnenhip with 
FHWA. FTA. and RSPA, and through the tesoutces of TRR They ha\x built upon cummt work 
in operations technologies and natural disaster emergency planning, with aided cotKem fix the 
physical protection of key facilities- 

States aiuj kxal gi^vetnmenrs have aiiviucred vulnenahlllry aatessments ro define critical Infrasmic* 
rule in need of priority arrenriiMu such m beidges. tunisels. highway Intetclunge smicnires and 
transit stations. 

HIGHWAY SYSTEM SECURITY 

System reduruiincy has proven to he a key plamtlng factor. Current military and engineering 
judgment indicates that the a^mplete pnuection of key fiicilltles from Jestnicrion is not feasible 
or cost elective. In prorectii^ atsets states have I'een enaniraged to fidlow the Depamnent o( 
Defense -4-D" approach: “Jeter, detect, defend and Jes^tn." Tlve iwerall practical objective of the 
ciamter-terrorism measures being pursued is not to provide hill protection. Kit to reduce exposure 
(hnaigh techniques such as: 

■ Denial of access to key structures through barriers and fencing; 

■ Minimizing lime'CKVtatget through surveillaiKe cameras aixl patrolling; 

■ Hardening key ^cilirics through bfast shielding and strengthening of structures; and 

■ Reducing access to runnel vents to protect them from biologicaiychcmkal attack. 

Of the ckxe to 6C0.CD0 IxlJges and runnels nationwide, some 500 have been Identified as critical 
based on iaciUry sfae. traffic volume, and strategic Importaisce. 

ENHANCEMENT OF HIGHWAY EVACUATION AND 
EMERGENCY RESPONSE CAPABILITIES 

The proptxed m-etall securiry pri^am has focuaed on the ptixection of rhreateived piipulation-s as 
well as assets. Improving the evacuariisn and emergetKy respixtse capabilities of the urban n>aJway 
system is a key ciwnptxteitt of the narkmal hlghway'telared security program. 

An evacuation network has been defined for the 76 largest metropolitan aieas of the United States. 
This network incorporates about lO.SCO miles of freeway and approximately 16X>0C miles of 
attcrials. An additional 600 miles of key higher volume Strategic Highway Neiwotk (STRAHNET) 
urban and rural routes identified by the [>pamnent of DcfcnK would also be covered. 

States and local governments managing these routes must be given the ability to track system use. 
petfixmance, and incidents through accelerated depkvyment of vehicle detection technology, 
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including closed ciicuirTV surveillance. Variable message sign insrallaiion will improve 
communication with the traveling pubik as will dcptoymcnccif '*511'* traveler information svstems. 

The September 1 1 cxpcricTKC has indicated the need to update “atl-hamid" statewide emergency 
lespcnse plans to include tetrorism. and to train offkials in their use- Intctopemble artd reliable 
communications capabilities need to be funded to link transportation agencies with the military, 
law enfbrccmem, rescue servkca and the pubik. 

The capital cost of iif^iradlng highway security, for both hardening as well as emetgency tespisnse 
capabilities is estimated at $6.1bilIlon f<.sr the next six years, with $S7K milliixr requited annually 
operating expenses. 


Annual and Six Year Total Costs Summary for Hlghway-R^ated Security Program 
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TRANSIT SYSTEM SECURITY 

tn both New York and WashJnscun. transit played a cntcial role in the safe evacuation d millions 
of people directly affected by the tcnxsrist attacks on September II. In New York City. emctsctKy 
ferry service provided a critical link to replace access tlut was cut when the PATH station at the 
World Trade Center was dcsrn>><cd and the Holland, Lincolrt. arwi Brooklyn-Rattery Tunncb were 
closed feir several days after the attack. The availability cf transit service allowed New York City 
officials CO impose a ban on sinslc occupancy vehicles in midrown and downtown Manhattan feir 
several months, greatly feciliraring the iccovery effort in lower Manletran. 

Transit systems are al$k> particularly vulnerable to tenoritt attacks. Esfecially in lar^ urban transit 
systems, large numbers of people ate concentrated in telattvcly small spaces. Transit systems have 
been an inviting target lor terrorists in other countries, such as the chemical attacks in the Tokyo 
subway in the eatly 1990s and the lecent rash of bus'bombingi in the Middle East. 

PROTECTION OF CRITICALTRANSIT ASSETS AND IMPROVED 
EMERGENCY RESPONSE 

The needs for critical transit bridges and elevated structuies and critical transit runnels are similar 
in nature to highway itccds. Capital costs, for both asset procecrion and emergency response 
capabilities, include detection and surveillance systems, such as closed-circuit TV in stations, and 
navcicr information systems. The ortgotng operations costs include staffing for increased security 
planning, surveillance, parrots, artd response to alerts. Transit agciKies musr also improve their 
ability to rcipond in the event cf a rerrorist attack. Plans need to be developed, mining provided, 
personal procccrivc and detection equipment secured, and communkatiorks capabilities upgraded. 

The capital cost of upgrading transit security is estimated at $6.2 billion for the next six years, with 
$$C0 million requited annually for (.^raring expenses. 


Annual and Six* Yaar Total Costs Summary for Translt-Related Security Program 
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LINKAGE TO OTHER MODES IIHBS 

^ind tKinsie Jo not «xlsr arid nperatc In bolatlon fnwn each other or other mocks of 
traniy^orrarltvi. I'a»enKer trips anJ ftvliiht ieliveries frecfoently involve nu>re rhaii c>ne moJe 
and oAen there ate choicer d modes lot both pastet^r and height trips between two points. 

Most rransic commuter trips scan with a crip on chc hij^way by either car or bus. Vlttually all 
passenpr trips by rail or air require connections involving car. cab, ciarttit or tail. For many 
travelers, congestion on the runways is preceded by congestion on the highways. 

Merchaixitse manufactured and paclced in a container in China may be imported n> the U.S. 
thnxigh the Port of Long Ekach. trucked to the neaiby Inrermtxial Container Tnntler Facility (or 
moved by rail through the Alameda Omidor), loaded onm a dixiHc'SracIc unit'ttain. moved by rail 
to Clsicago. transferred acn«s town by triK'k fnmi a Western tailntad to an Eastern railroad, moved 
by rail to New |er»ey. transferred to a truck, taken to a nearby distribution center where the 
contents are transfened to smaller trucks, and finally delivered by van to a customer in Bnx>klyn. 

At every point in this chain delays and disruptions create ccacs pnsjucers, transporters, sclleis 
and consumers arxl the volume c( freight miwement may, in rum, cause delays and disruprions h.>r 
passenger travel. 

PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION LINKAGES 

In the impkmentation of transportation programs, modal linkiges are being developed in a much 
more systematic manner than was the care in the past, aa illustrated by the hdlowing examples: 

Intermodal Facility. Huntington, West Virginia 

Huntington, West Virginia's TEA'21>fuTulcd Intctmcdal Transportation Facility will he in the 
center of the city, as a ttanskr point for local and interstate buses, taxis, private cars and bkycks. 

A new shuttle retsicc will link the center with Marshall University. Financed with $26 million 
in federal funding, the facility will reduce traffic arsd increase economic development in the 
downtown. 

J.FX. AirTrairi, New York 

AirTrain, a light-rail system being built by the Port Authority of New York atd New )cracy using 
funding from passenger fireiliry charges, will provide Fast, convenient and dcpcndaNc surface access 
to and within john F. Kennedy Intrmarional Airpon. The 8.] -mile system will link J.F.K.'b airline 
icrminals, car rental agencies and parking with commuter rail and subways. 

California Capital Corridor 

The passenger-raii corrkliv nmning fn-tm San jose. C^Uktmla. to Auburn, California, through 
Sacramento, which Ka.s had a five-fidd Increase in rldetship ov'er one decade, benefits s^iUficantly 
from a feeder-bus nerunstk, which 29 percent of pansei^rs utiliie on one or Kith ends of rhelr 
train ride. 

The events of September 1 1 highlighted the importaiKe of multiple modes of cransfurtarion and 
the need for a resilient system with built-in redundancy critical in rimes of emergency and necessary 
in the “new normal" era. While the airlines were out of operation, iruercity passenger rail picked ig* 
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the slack. When evacuation from lower Manlutran was impossible by car or transit, the passenger 
iertv system moved more pccfilc dun anyone could have predkred. 

FREIGHT INTERMODAL LINKAGES 

Inrennodal terminals fijt freight modes may be highly specialized depending on the commodities 
being moved, or their packaging, e.g. contairsers, bulk grain, petroleum, vehicles, whereas on the 
passenger side the constant is that the commodity shipped is people and only small variations exist 
in their handling, t>'picallv a function of length of stay at the terminal, baggage requirements, border 
formalities, etc. 

In 2001 the Intermodal Association of North America, I ANA, reported detailed intermixlal link* 
ages that invidved containcriation, a rapidly growing and increasingly significant component of 
truck'rail linkages- In a down year in the aftermath of September 1 1 they measured over 10 million 
container nruwes in rail interrmxfcii flows, up dramaricatly over 20 years friun abcxit 3 million coev 
rainets in I9fl0- Of these, sltghrly mote than half involved intematiimal container movements; the 
remaining half involved domesric n>i>vements, divided almost equally between contairsers atvd truck 
nailen on flat care- The Aswx'iation of American RailmCKis (AAR) has srated that intermodal 
fliwvs ate their industry’s fartes»*gn>wing segment, constituting 20 percent of iiKlustry revenues- The 
AAR tepiuted further that in the year ending in July, intertiKxIal traffic has risen over 10 percent. 

It Is dear char the Intermodal flows of goesds over nud. rail and other rnixies are increasiirgly central 
to key parts of the US and world economies and a major component of Ui». toad activity. 

Intermodal connectors, often called "the last mile.” are a criticai element of the freight rrantporta' 
rion system. As part of the National Highway System designation process stemming from ISTEA, 


Passenger and Freight Intermodal Connectors 


Connector 

Number 

Passenger only 

Public Transit Stations 

3E9 

Intercity Bus Stations 

99 

AmtraK Stations 

71 

Ferry Terminals 

59 

Multimodal Passenger Sites' 

42 

Joint Terminals' | 

Maritime Facilities 

247 

Airports 

228 

Freight Only | 

Truck/Rail Terminals 

211 

Pipeline/Truck Terminals 

61 
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criteria were Jrvcicf'cd in 1995 to identify key freight hubs terminals and their NHS inrermckia) 
connector routes, those segments of road that connect the hub to the core highway system. Over 
1,400 connectora to terminals were identified atuJ pmvided to the Congress in 1996 as summarized 
below, for both passenger and fwight connectors. 

In the category of freight connectors, the FHWA Uientified 616 freight terminals served by 1,222 
mites of highway connectots as shown in the following cable- 

Freight Intermodal Connectors 


Connector Type 

Terminals 

Miles 

Ports (ocean and river) 

253 

532 

Airports 

99 

221 

Truck/Rail Terminals 

203 

354 

PipelirtafTruck Terminals 

61 

115 

Total Number of NHS Freight Terminals 

616 

1222 


The FHWA survey ^lund that pavement conditions on these connectots were miw likely to be pixsr 
or very pexsr than «<eTe the full NHS system, particularlY at pom and at tna-'k rail/facilities and that 
relatively mixlest investment wixild yield substantial retums in terms of sah^ry. freight movement 
speed and reliaHlity, and reduced rtaffk disruptioru for paesenger cats, rruebatsd rail. 

Rail-Highway Grade Crossings 

The many intersection points between the rail and highway nctwoHcs generate a ^>ccial case of 
intermodal inieiacrion- These points of intetsection have been a serious concern for many years 
in regard to their potential rhtcar to safety. As both rail arsd highsvay trafTK increases raibhighway 
ciosinfSs become important ban-iers to the smooth flow of freight and passengers and the fuller 
utilisation of available capacity. The Institute for Transpoitation Research and Education at 
North Carolina State Univ'enity sunTyed raibsafety needs in 2lXI2. focusing on highway-tail at- 
grade emssings and idenriftcd needs covering ficighr- and passcngcMail lines totaling $13.6 billion. 
The needs ranged from new installations and upgrades of existing warning systems to grade 
separations and track relocations. 

Modal Interactions 

Cimgcstion and capacity problems in other imxiefi have direct impacts on highway amgestion 
and capacity. To the degree that other cmidcs — paMcnger and freight rail and the marine rrans- 
portarion system — can carry ilwir weight, the burden on h^hways will be leneivd. AASHTlTs 
Freight Kail Bort<xn Line Report, f«w example, estimates that minimal investment and ix'i gtos'th in 
the freight rail industry between iwhv and 2020 wixilJ "shift almost SKIO millitxi tons of freight and 
3 1 Nllioo mick miles of travel to the highways. The business otst to shippers Is estimated at 
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$326 billion; the coa in travel rime, cperarinit. and accident costs to highway usen is pegged at 
$492 billion, and the coses in added highway maintenance is $21 bsllion over rhe 20'ycar period. 

In one sate — Kansas — changes over the last 10 years, such as rhe construction of unir'Crain 
loading lacilirics on Cbss I main lines, the innoduction of 286,000 pound (heavy axle load) grain 
hopper cats, the emergence of fewer and larger farms with itKicased Kale of operations, and the 
increased fanner ownetship of semi'tractor trailer trucks, have resulted in a shift from transporting 
grain via short*Iinc railroads serving country elevators to irKieaacd trucking of grain. 

While (Irere has been a mixbl shift in the transporta tinn of grain in Kansiis. and Kansas short 
line railmods have abandoned noivpc«ifiraNe line segments within the system, the remaining 
Kansas short line infrastrucnite continues to play a vital role In the stare's freighi transpiwrarion 
infrastnicrute. Acconiing to fmpocc of Kansoi (Tmm Ttansjtomtion on Kdruos Hefnun Costs 

f 2002) hrr the area studied, ’’tire shott*Iine rail system saves rhe state of Kansas $49.5 millUm In 
pavement ibmage costs annually, with the average danuge cost of livciemenral tnick traffic costing 
appnvximately $0.17 cents per truck mile.* 

Similarly, AASHTCys analysis of intercity passenger rail service shows benefits in reduced 
congestion for both highway and air mnsporrarion from increases in passenger rail ridership. 
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AASHTO PREPARING OTHER 
MODAL INVESTMENT REPORTS 


■ To .kklrvs't thiL' mvotiiiii^r iui\K ikSli tranff^knarKwi iititJi-v AASl 1 R) i< 
ptL-ftmixi; tlw toKirntni; rcfi'Ri. 

■ [mcrot>' ['.iftcnDcr K.11I Kci^^n .iiKunicnr^ invoriiKni hccJa fiv cxiMiiv .uvj pl.mncJ 
intcrnt\ ixjsvncrr ml corTKi»rx 

■ Fii iiflu R.til (VHitaii Lini- Rcpoft mil iini-oiiu-iir m-LNk 

■ AvKirHHi IVvrixii Liiw Kcp>in o«riiii.ic«.-i torurv imcViiKTir iK'ois to ni.iinr.un .inJ 
expimJ rtv airtr.irtifi'n.Kii'n sviTL-ni 

■ Ponv rfivl W.ifen*-.ns Rofiiini I.iik- IWp^'” .loAiiimn«t< fix- mvi-oim-nf ixr«.Ni< tor tlx* 
luitKinV piift« jtxl wiitrfw*«>N 



-.uti# - 
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FUNDING ISSUES 


FEDERAL STATE AND LOCAL FUNDING ROLES: 

Total highway cxpctvciiturcs t^' all units o ( government reached $127.5 billion in 20l^^ — 

$64-6 billion in capital outlays. Federal assiscaiKe was $30-$ billion in FY 20(V. arvd m 
FY 2003. will wind up somewhere between the figure of $27.7 billion peiniing in the 
U-S- House of Rcprcscntarixxs, and $31.8 bilikm cuticntly before the U.S. Senate- 

In 2000. stares, at 51.7 percent, provided the largesr share of hindirtg. Local flovemments were 
second at 24-3 percent and the federal Kovemmeiu a close third, at 24 percenr. Total fundiiv 
of the highway pnigram nise by 70 percent between 1990 and 2/XO, an increase of $53.1 billion 
to teach a level of $127.5 biilii'm. As a result of enhaiKod ISTEA and TEA*2 1 fiirwiir^, federal 
huvllitg grew the fa-srest in percentage terms In the perii>l. pnviiiclng an inciease in the federal 
share. Hiwvever. the states grew the fastest in di^lar terms, supplying half the Irsciea-se in the 
period, with Itxal govenunents priH'iding 30 petceitr of the increase and the federal gtwemmenf. 
the remainii^ 20 percent. 

With 46 out of 50 staKs facing a severe fiscal crisis in 2002. it is not clear what their abilities will 
be to increase funding for naruportation over the next six years- There are some hopeful sigrts. 
however. In 2002, Maine joined i 1 other stares by ttsdexityg its hiel taxes to the Consumer IVice 
Itvdcx. Kansas raised its gas tax by two cents. Indiana itKieascd its hid tax by three cents. Finally, 
tiamporration funding referendums will be voted on in Virginia and Washington l^tatc this year. 

Total transit expeiuJlruns fn>m all sources reached $33.8 billion in 2000 > $9.5 bullion in capital 
outlays. Federal transit assistance increased frewn $5.8 billion in FY2000 to $7.2 billli'm in IT2003. 
FTA reports that $1.6 billion in federal highway funds were flexed to transit in FY2CO0. 
OuRulativ'ely from FY1992 to FY2001. $7.7 billkxi was flexed fnm highways to rraivsit. In addition 
to flexitv federal hiivis to transit, many stares pnwide a substantial amount of state hindi to puNic 
transportation. State transit fundtev increased foxn $6 billion in tVW to more than $6.6 billion in 
2000. For example, last year, at the request of CHwemor Gray Davis, the Galihxnia Leglsbtiue 
appnwed a $6.8 billion ‘Xxxigestii'in Relief ptiTgram that channeled $3.5 billUtn to transit and 
transit'telated acrtvltles. 


Federal Aid Highway Obfigatlona 
1998-2003 


GuarantaedTranaM Obligations 
1998-2003 
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FY2000 Federal Highway TruiC Fund rcccipcs were $34.9 billion: $4.6 btilun of this went td che 
Klasi Transit Account and the remaining $30.3 billion to highways. 


Federal Highway Trust Fund Net Receipts — FY2000 


Source 

Receipts ($1,000,000) 

Percent of Total 

Motor Fuel 

$30,288' 


Gasoline 

20,802 

86.6 

Gasohd 

1,609 

Diesel and Other 

7,877 


Trucks and Trailers 

3.321 

9.5 

Heavy Vehicle Use 

921 

2.6 

Tires 

442 

1.3 

Total Tax Raceipts 

34,972 

100.0 

Interest Income 

0* 


Total Receipts 

$34,972 



'Induikv oi M629y401.000 1 « (bt Msh Trakilt Acenmt. 

OP credited to the auM Inatll Account. 


State Disbursements for Highways 2000 



sa 
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Rnancrng Opportunities 

The tmJirion tn American highway finance has been heavy reliance on pay'8$'yciu>go. tying the 
rate of highway improvement to the rate of revenue generation horn users- In the 1990$ this 
cxpanJcd- New puHk toli roaJs were built- Puhlic^rivate ventures were initiated such as the 
15*mile Dulles Greenway, in rKwthem Virginia and the Change County, California Tianiporrarion 
Corridor Authority Ptofccrs. The use of federal funds to pay debt sers’ke costs was permitted. 
GARVEE bonds, state infrastnKtuie banks, and TIHA were authorixd- As a result states, counties 
artd cities have made use of these artd other forms of highway debt finance on an increasing basis. 

To get a better handle on developments in this aiea, a National Cooperative Highway Research 
Ptogram (NCHRP) study was conducted among 38 states to review how state IXTTs were using 
debt finance to better meet their neevh. Some of the results ate displayed in the following table: 

Anmog the survey findings: general-obligation bond issues declined, as did toll revenue and sales tax 
rev'cnue bonds. On the other hand, bonding activity backed by highM-ay revenues increased by 16 
percent annually. 

1990s Federal Program Changes Expanded Debt Financing Options 

In 1994. FHWA spearheaded an initiative to Intnvluce new flexibility into fiiuncing the Federal-aid 
Highway Pfcyram. The test and evaliatiiw research initiative TE-045 alUwved states to submit 
pn^Htfals for alternatives to concvntinnal pay-as-ytxs-go. grant-based hindlng sttaregles.* As c ( hill 
2001, 102 pre^jects luJ been apptoveJ In 42 states.’ More than 60 of these projects ultimately 
advanced to cixutmction using variims innovative tools later appnweJ for general use under the 
federal-aid highway prvvnun. The combined value of these 60 ptvsjecn is approximately $4 Hlllon.* 

Further diversification of debt financing in the 1990s was due to enactment of the National 
Highway System Designation Act (NHS) (1995) andTEA-2l (1998). The NHS Act authorixd 
the use of federal funds to pay debt service costs and the estabUdimcnr of the Stax Infrastructure 
Rank Program. TEA -2 1 gave states the opportunity to acccas federal loans and credit enhancements 
for projects meeting specific criKria. 

SlBa ax xvolving fund mechanisms designed to finance a wide variety of highway and transit 
pic^ccts rhiough loans and credit enhancements- Since 1996, 32 staxs have financed over 
245 highway and transit projects with pioject costs of $2.9 billion.’ 

GARVEE Bonds 

Grant Anticipation Res-enuc Vehicles - can be used fdt any FedcraUaid highway or transit prufcct. 
From 1998 to pxsent. six states have issued over $2 billion in GARVEE boniis dixctly xpaiJ by 
Federal funds.* 

TIFIA 

The Transportation Infrastructux Finance and Inran-ation Act. authorixd Icuns and credit 
enhancements ksr major pcoje^ts ^ <cut to the gos’emment. Total program activity from 
TIRA's inception includes five h^thway and btkige projects and six other projects with capital costs 
totaling mox than $15 billion.* 
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Transportation Bond Activity Summary — 1998*2001 in millions 

BondTyp* IMS 1M9 2000 

Advancing Fund* 

Oaneral ObMgatton Bond 078 800 807 

Midway RavaraM Bond 1648 1611 2060 

Fadaral Oram Anticipation 20 1601 

Bond 

Laaaa Paymant Bond 298 0 304 

SUB-TOTAL 3538 2440 4782 

Naw Ftinda 


Prrvala/PuMic Partnaraltip 

Toll Ravanua Bond 

Fual Tax Ravanua 
Bond 

Salat Tax Ravanua Bond 

Slala Intraatruetura Bank 

SUB-TOTAL 

TOTAL 


SS4 78 782 

3100 2089 1082 

003 1823 800 

146 120 114 

293 300 260 

4996 4116 4007 

8534 6886 8789 


462 

92S1 


laauaa UndarOlOMiliion 807 445 

GRAND TOTAL' 9041 7001 

'Dues not indiwlc rcfui»dui«» oi $4131 lov tbc fo«r ytstr pcviwL 


2001 

239 

2719 

1253 

304 

4818 

466 

1393 

1110 

66 

370 

3408 

7920 

813 

8433 


Total 

2723 

6039 

3678 

035 

15278 

1847 

6564 

4426 

446 

1241 

16524 

31799 

1927 

33726 
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Future Opportunities 

Exparuion of these financing techniques and devdepment di new approaches will depetKi on thiec 
iaenTTs: rcsouFces, tools and institutional icadiness. First, there is no hee lunch with innovative 
finacKing — revenue sources, he the)' tolls, dedicated sales, hiel or propettv taxes, must be available 
to meet debt service rcquiicnients- Second, the transp o rtation community must continue to push 
the envelope and stretch available resources thrcsigh the dccTlopmenr new finatKial tools. 

Finally, institutiimal readiness needs to he imptoveJ- Some states have statutory limitations on the 
use of debt financing. In many other states, there are few in DOT mant^ment with the skills aixl 
expesience in debt ^nancing needet.1. AASHTOanJ FHWA, in partnership with the University of 
Scxithem Califumia (USC) Graduate School of Finance, has-e created a Project Finance Institute- 
It will provide state and local transportation agencies the special training and technical assistance 
needed to imptove their ability to master and implement the growing array of flnarurial toots now 
available. 

Private Sector Roles 

There are at least two way's the private sector plays a significant role in adding to the stock of the 
nation's highways. 

The first U in the des'eloptnent of toll nnds and bridges- AccorJiiv to the Internationa] Bridge. 
Tunnel and Turnpike Aasoclatitin (IBTTA). there ate currently 102 ttill mad aivl bridge authorities 
in the U3. generating annual receipts of $1 1 billion. They manage 4.600 miles of nndways and 
30H bridges. In 1999. total capital outlays for udl toadt, bridges and tunnels were $3.9 billion. 

The second b the consnuction of roads by developers of homes and commercial facilities. These 
improvements arc divided into two classes: 

■ On>site — consisring of sneers produced as part of a housing complex or commercial site to ktvc 
their buildings. 

■ Off'Slie — ctmbsNng of roads produced or impmved to of^wr the transportation impacts of 
new developments. 

These roads are lypkally builr according id spccihcarioru provided and then turned over to local 
or state governments. 

With 1.6 million units of new housing beir^ produced per year, it is estimated that $5 billion 
annually is being invested by dcs'elopers constructing almost 1 2,000 lane miles of road- With 
re^rd to cummcfcial vievelopments. it is estimated that $7 billion annually is being invested, 
accounting for 1 1X00 bne^miles. 

It is clear that the private sector plays a major role in nxsd development in America. 
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Appendix A 



COMPARISON OF AASHTO’S 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT WITH FHWA’S 
CONDITION AND PERFORMANCE 
REPORTS 


Alt U.S assessments of national highwav need diaw their furhiamenta] unJerstanding from the 
Condition and Peff^rmance Rcfwrts of the FHWA. and the Jata and mcDdcling s>*$tcm5 that 
support it. Typically conducted every two yean, those studies provide the fundansental crounding 
in the state of the system and the state of travel that Ruidcs all such efforts- The FHWA b to 
be commended for the comptehcnsivcncss and responsibility with which it apptoaches this 
undemking- All theue who arc interested in a rational and quantified approach to investment 
analysis are in its debt. 

The statements of investment neeiih that appear here are strongly grixinJed In the merhixh aivd 
informaNon context of the C&P prvKess- They utiliae the same data and nuxleU as made available 
by FHWA and their research activities. Many of the improvement}) and extensions in artalytlcal 
capabilities utilised here are pnxVictscif FHWA/AASHTCVTKB>oinr researeh. 

It should be recognised that these AASHTO statements of need arc being prepared in parallel with 
FHWAs preparation of its forthcoming 2002 Condition and Performance Report, and will nor have 
the benefit of that report in our efforts. 

In that the AASHTO and FHWA statements of investment needs utilise the same data sets and 
modek they shixild have similar results. There are significant differences between wlrat b being 
repiwted by the two agencies that must he rusted: 

■ The C&P takes its rimdramc starting from an historical base, c.g. the 1999 report began 
from 1997 and looked out 20 yxan into the future. Their coming report will take a 20- year 
perspecrivT starring from the year 2000. The Bottom Litre Report is focused on the irext 
tcauthoriation time frame, beginning in 2004 and ending in 20C9, but embeds that near-term 
focus in the context of a 20-vear view as well 

■ The C&P will describe its results in remu of an av-etage x-alue over 20 years; the AASHTO 
results are descrilred in tenm of an average over the six years of the trexr reaiithi.'trizatlon. 

■ If it is accepted, as Kxh the AASHTO and the C&P will show, that present investment levels 
fall short of meeting rrecik to maintain conditions, then it is to be expected that the AASHTO 
srarting point ctf four yean later would start its analysis with the creed to addre» a nsore- 
deteriorated system, a greater tocklog of investment reiiuitemcnts with girater traffic vc>lumes 
and therefore needt levels that would have become greater over the period. 

■ Rccogniring all these focrors wc would expect that the AASHTO levels of investment needs 
tvouid be greater than those identified by FHWA in its repon. 
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(n order cd coin|>aic rhe highway needs csbrnaics contained in rhts reporc with csrimarcs made in 
prior years by rhe Federal Highu'ay Adminismtion. the following factors must be considered. 

Cost to Maintain. 

In lVSi9. FHWA chetre m foanire a “cost to mainrain" of $56.6 blUfon per year, in 19S*7 
dolbrs which maintained physical corrdirion, Kir not performance.’* Ir also sKiwed a value of 
$60.7 billioo for mainrainii^ user costs which is more analogcais ic) their present approach. In 
adiitiiw its tepon stated that, "tiiming rhe high oiM larse foanire.* of rhe HERS mtxlel as hhi 
been done. "In p«evfoiisC&P tcfvirrs ... to aiil additional lanes in congested area-s... would 
inctease rhe cost to maintain highways and bridges by 28.7 percent" (or $77 billkin per year). 

When those values arc brought forward to 2000 using approprtarc inflation adjustments, and then 
extrapolated to 2C04 using HERS model cost factors rccogniring continued annual increases in trav- 
el aird levels of funding below chat needed to meet needs, this figure would be highly comparaUc to 
AASHTCys "cost to maintain'* estimate of $92 bUlloo 

Because of widespread concern over congestion, AASHTO found it irecessary for 2C04'2009. to 
use a scenario which addressed preserving hod) cendition perfomancf, rather than just condition 
as FHWA chose to do in 1999. FHWA’s cusnimet survey in 2001. found "nraffic flow" to be the 
biggest souree iM dissatisfaction nationally, and the Texas Transportatiiwt Institure's 2002 report 
on congestion shiws it increasing in neaity every region. 

Cost to Improve 

FHWA’s 1999. "cost co improve" figure was $94 billion Its report stated that, "Turning on the 
high-cost lane fcarurc would increase the cost to improve highsvay's and bridges by 38 percent. 

This feature allows HERS to add additional laiKs in areas where exiscirrg right of way is consnained. 
While these latKs are expensive, the model would consider them to be cosc-bcncflcial in maity 
situations." This change would increase FHWA's 1999 "cost to improve" figure to $ 129.7 billion. 
This is comparable in structure and in the same range as AASHTO's 20(>4-2009 cost to improve 
estimate of $125.6 billJoD. 
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Appendix B 
NCHRP/TCRP 

RESEARCH ACTIVITIES IN SUPPORT 
OFAASHTO REAUTHORIZATION 
INITIATIVES 



1. NCHRP 207 (140). TEA'2/ Suiuircb)t4> — (.^mbcidge Systematlcs. Inc- 

2. NCHRP 20>24(1S)A. Scoping Study far Rcauthori^aiicm Support — Alan PisacBici 

3. NCHRP 2024(1 $)B. Rctw of ihc FHWA CxwiWjaw S Perfumance R<pon and Protxii 

~ Alan Pitanki, Michael Bronani. Kevin Hcanuc. Henry Pryrebnine. and Rcmakl TweeJir. 
Cambridite SfMtmatic*. Inc. 

4. NCHRP 2024(26 A & B). Firkmce Trcn(i$ — Trends in t^an^Federd Funding ani Deh 
— PB Ornftilt & Urhtn Land ln.4cl(iiie 

5. NCHRP 2024(27), Exfunded Setae and Ndtrurud (mestment AruNsis C^trpabiby — Hit^iwuy 
— Cambridge S)*$tcmatics, Inc. 

6. NCHRP 8'36( 18)A, The fmpotT of C/koiging Demogniphics on Hijjhtwry St^ety 
— AECXIM Consulting 

7. NCHRP H'36(22), Denuffuenuung the Po«rh>e Jmfkias of Trattspondtinn fnnestmerus on 
Ecmnmtc. Social. Eni'mNvnentai. Camnumity. <md Qiuiitn of Life luueLS 

— Cambridge Syttetnatlcs. Inc.. Benefits of ReJiicrkxis In Fuel Use arsd PolliirUm*telated 
Effects Assix;lated with Highway Investmenr — Cambridge Systcmatlcs. Inc. 

8. NCHRP 036(23), Reiieu' of the Poteruioi Feasibility i4 L/s^ AlteTn(Jtii« Retvnwe Sources to 
FuW Future State Tnmspunotion Needs — Cambtidge Systcmatics, Inc. 

9. NCHRP H' 36(24), (renditions & Perfomvnce Reptm bHestmeni Reipurements Scesuzrio 
r^ieiopment — Alan Pisarski 

10. NLTHRP B> 36(25 ), improted Geogiaphic Charily in Kt^xming of Rood System Extent — ICF. lire 

1 1 . NCHRP 8* 36(26), Surface Transportation Sc^ety and Imtmmertt — CH2M HILL 

12. NCHRP H'36(27). intersuse iruerehonge Reiieu' — ICF. Inc. 

1). NCHRP 2024(25), impiDiing Project Costing and IncorfioTation of Neto Atnibutes — Highunys 
and Transit — AECOM Lkrnsulring 

14. NCHRP 2024(26), Finance Trends in Non^FedM Fumimg and Pebt'FlCC.OOO 
— PB (Consult. Inc.; — Urban Land Innitutc 
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1$. NCHRP 20*24(27). Ej^uTiJai Sta&f and Notional IntesmwTU Analysis Capabiiaies — Htghuviys 
— Cambridge Sysccinarics, Inc. 

16. TCRP J*6. Expanded State and Notunol Imvstmew Analysis CopoMiry — Transit 
— Cambridge Systcmatics. Inc- 

17- Pending TmJli 

■ NCHRP 20*24(2)}. Assess^ the Impononci' of Transporution fat Mtytrr Industries and 
Sectors of the U.S. Economy 

■ NCHRP 20*24(24>. Tnouptmotiun MuNliry, Access, and So^ ^on Aging Foptdariun 
— NCHRP (28), Itoe o/ Return /wn Htghum Jmestment 
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Appendix C 
ENDNOTES 

i U-S. Dcfx^rtmerK of Tnn^fxtmdon iUSDCH'). Stoif of (iif Notion'; I^T4ge;. and 

Twuii. OjndUon and Perfomarw- (Washit^m, D.C: USDCTT, 1999.) 

ii USDOT. Suteof thf Ncsion'i HQfHim;.Bn4Ees. and Ttionsir- Comiaion^Ptn/onndnce. 

Hi For further infomuidott, pleaiic nrfer to the USDCJT; Federal Highway Admintsnation (FHWA) 
2001 report Moiing Ahroi' The Amencon PhU«c 5pealu on KtukliMiy; and TtansputuMkm in 
Contnuounej. 

iv USDOT. 1997 Status of the Nation's Transportation Systems: Condition and Pctfotmaixc 
(Washinfiton, D.C.: USDOT. 1997.): USDOT. State of the Nation's Highways, Bridges, arsd 
Transit: Condition arxl Performance. 

V USDOT. State of the Mraion's H^huetys . Bndge;. orui Transit.' Condition and Performanee, KN-S. 

vi USDOT. Stoteofthe Nrsion's Hshurns. Dnelgis. ortd Transit.' CondiiionandPet/bnnance. 

vii The HERS itkxW. enn’loying the Highway Pcrfbrmante Monitoring System (HPMS) data trase, 
priwided to FHWA by the nates, peifotm* analyses on 160,000 sample mad segments and detet' 
mines current needs artd future requirements baaed on evaluatioru of each segment's present aivi 
future condition and performance. All prospective imptxrvemencs on each sample segment are 
subjected to cost'benefit analysis aixl cmly those demonstrating a ptxsitive return are accepted- 

viliCambridge Sysrcmatics, Inc. Expanded State and t'iaaonal Transit /mesiment AnoKsb. 
(Cambridge, MA: Cambridge Sysrcmatic&. IrK., 2002): ES* 1 

ix Cambridge Systematics, Inc- Expondird State and Notional Transit Iniestnwnt Analysis. ES'l. £^2 

X Cambridge Systematic;. Inc. E^emded Scute and Notional Transit Intestment Analysis, ES-2 

xl Cambridge Systematics. loc. ExpondriJ .State and National Transit inivstment Analysis. ES*). 2'5, 
2^ 

xii Cambridge Systematics. Inc. Notional Transportation Needs. (Cambridge. MA: Cambridge 
Systematics, Inc., 20D2): ES'3. 2>5. 2*6 

xlUThe American AsrtociatU'tn of Stare Highway and Transporrarit'sn Officials (AASHTl')). 
AASHTO Smoegi' Htgftuoy Sr^oy PlarL- A Conysrehmske Pkm id Siibstanadily Reduce Vefiick' 
Reused Facobies and Irurries on die Notinn's Hqdnuim. (Washington. D.C.: AASHTO. 1998): 1 

xiv USDOT, National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA). Tn^ Safety Facts 2000: 
Ot-erviev. (Washington. D.C: USDOT. 2000): 2 

XV USDOT, NHISA. Traffic Safety Facts 2000. (WashlnKR«\. D.C.: USDOT. 2000). 15. 

xvi USDCT, FHWA, Office of Highway Policy Infortnation. Annual Vehicle — Mdes of Traitl. 
hnp</Arww.fhwa4loc.go«/Dhkn/oiihO(VBra|)h 1 ditm 

xvii USDOT. NHTSA. Tn^ Seda? Facu 2000. 15. 
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xviii USEXTr, Bureau of Trarksponatioii Scarisrics. Nanonol Trompocrubon Surisrn 2iXX). 
(USOOT: Washinjmm. D.C. 20tM}: 147. 

xtx USrXTT. NHTSA. Tnifftc Safay Facw 2C00. 18. 

XX USDOT.NHT^A. Trafiflc WmFacu 2000.86.98. 112. 119. 

xxi S18 billion lit teiiiareJ f.ir tKc hiehw-ar infrasmKture aspects of just six of the 22 lioul areas. 
Capital costs lc>r the s’ahous en{i.fn.erTKnt, medical sennccs. driver and pedestrian areas have 
not been estimated arwl ate not inclukle\l. 

xxii Further informatiem about transportarion employment fwts and fisures can be found at the 
web sices for FHWA. htip;//www.fhwa.4lDC.ei>v/pohcy/eii)pld)tin. and the U.S. Depurrment 
of LaKw's Bureau of Labor ^raristics. http;//w'wvk'.bls.eov 

xxiii Cambrivl^ 5ysteinatics. Inc- FuMu' TraiKporfaSMin und die Nocirin's Ectmumy; A QMoruittane 
AnoK.us of PuhUc Tinz7Upon<<>i(in‘j Econtmiii' /mpdCt. (Cambridge. MA: C^mbridee Systemarii^s. 
Inc.. 1999): E^l. 

xxiv U.S. Deparrmenr of Cxxnmcrcc. Economics and Srariscics Adminisrrarion. U.S. (xnsus 
Bureau. 1997 Economic Couus — Troruporvnson. 1997<.'omniodiri FJou' Survo- 
(Washington. D.C.: U.S. l'>cpaftmcnt of tijmmctcc. 1999). 
http://www>ccn>u>.pny^Wwww/cfsakaind)tinI. 

xxs’ Unpublished finding* from the Naritmal (.AXiperarivc Highway Research Projrnim (N( 'HRP) 
Pn*jcct 8'36, Task 22 (IVmorwtrating the Positive Impact* of Transportation Investments 
on Economic. Social, Environmenral. CommunitY. and Quality of Life Iwiies). 

xxvi U.S. Deparnnenr of Commerce. Economics atsd Statistics Admimsnarion. U.S. Census 
Bureau. 199 7 Economic Couiu — Transpematian. 1997 Commodiri Flou- Sunvy. 
http:/As'ww.cenBus.eov/ccon/www/cfsauln.html. 

xxvii ICF Consulting arvi HLB Decision'Economkx. Ecijniimic E/foctt o/ Tnnsfii/rtaiiim.' The 
fhvitftt Sttiry. (Faitfax. VA: ICF Consulting. 2002): 16. 

xxviii For addirionat information, please refer to the FHWA web site at 
httpi/Arww.fhwa.4lot49C»v/polky/eiiipLhtm. 

xxix For aiklitiiMul infomutiotv (please refer tci llse web site link for the U.S. (Vpartmenr of 
Ciimmeree's Bimrau Eumcimic Analysi.s at hitp://www.beaaliic.gov/. 
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48 TRANSPORTATION — INVEST IN AMERICA 


Statement of JayEtta Hecker, Director, Physical Infrastructure Issue, 
General Accounting Office 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: We appreciate the opportunity to 
testify on the challenges faced by the surface and maritime transportation systems 
in maintaining and improving mobility. Your hearing today focuses on important 
issues about the physical condition, performance, and future investment require- 
ments of the nation’s roadways and bridges. ^ Our remarks will focus on the per- 
formance of the transportation systems. More specifically, we will discuss the ulti- 


have not had an opportunity to review the Department of Transportation’s Conditions 
and Performance Report that is expected to be released at today’s hearing. 
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mate desired outcome of transportation infrastructure improvements — enhanced mo- 
bility-and the possible strategies for achieving that outcome.^ 

The scope of the U.S. surface and maritime transportation systems-which pri- 
marily includes roads, mass transit systems, railroads, and ports and waterways^ — 
is vast. One of the major goals of these systems is to provide and enhance mobility. 
Mobility provides people with access to goods, services, recreation, and jobs; provides 
businesses with access to materials, markets, and people; and promotes the move- 
ment of personnel and material to meet national defense needs. However, the U.S. 
surface and maritime transportation systems have become congested and concerns 
have been raised about the burden they impose on the nation’s quality of life 
through wasted energy, time, and money; increased pollution; and threats to public 
safety. Barriers to transportation accessibility for certain population groups and the 
level of financial resources available to address transportation problems are also 
major concerns. Balancing the goal of improving mobility with other social goals, 
such as environmental preservation, will present challenges. 

Our statement is based on a report that we are releasing today on surface and 
maritime transportation mobility.’^ We will discuss (1) key challenges in maintaining 
and improving mobility and (2) key strategies for addressing the challenges. Our re- 
port is primarily based on expert opinion drawn from two panels of surface and 
maritime transportation experts that we convened in April 2002. Our work also in- 
cluded a review of reports prepared by Federal agencies, academics, and industry 
groups. Appendix I provides further information on our scope and methodology and 
appendix II contains a list of relevant GAO products. 

In summary: 

• With increasing passenger and freight travel, the surface and maritime trans- 
portation systems face a number of challenges in ensuring continued mobility. These 
challenges include: 

• Preventing congestion from overwhelming the transportation system. Increas- 
ing passenger and freight travel has already led to increasing levels of congestion 
at bottlenecks and peak travel times in some areas. For example, the amount of 
traffic experiencing congestion during peak travel periods doubled from 33 percent 
in 1982 to 66 percent in 2000 in 75 metropolitan areas studied by the Texas Trans- 
portation Institute.® Freight mobility is also affected by increasing congestion within 
specific heavily used corridors and at specific bottlenecks that tend to involve inter- 
modal connections, such as border crossings, and road and rail connections at major 
seaports within metropolitan areas. Furthermore, congestion is increasing at aging 
and increasing unreliable locks on the inland waterways. 

• Ensuring access to transportation for certain underserved populations (includ- 
ing some elderly, poor, and rural populations that have restricted mobility) and 
achieving a balance between enhancing mobility and giving due regard to environ- 
mental and other social goals. Policies and patterns of development that encourage 
automobile dependence and favor provision of transit services with inflexible routes 
and schedules-such as subway or bus-may disadvantage some groups by limiting 
their access to needed services or jobs. The surface and maritime transportation sys- 
tems also face the challenge of effectively addressing pollution problems caused by 
increased travel levels. Emissions from passenger and freight vehicles, shipping 
waste disposal practices, and excessive noise levels have contributed to the degrada- 
tion of air quality, disruption of ecosystems, and other problems. 

There is no one solution for the mobility challenges facing the Nation, and our 
expert panelists indicated that numerous approaches are needed to address these 


^In a July 2001 testimony before the former Subcommittee on Transportation and Infrastruc- 
ture, Senate Committee on Environment and Public Works, we reviewed the infrastructure in- 
vestment estimates of seven Federal agencies and found that they focus mostly on the condition 
of the infrastructure rather than the desired outcomes (e.g., less traffic congestion) that can be 
expected from additional infrastructure investments. We cautioned against relying mainly on 
measures of need based primarily on the condition of existing infrastructure and instead sug- 
gested comparing the costs and henefits of alternative approaches for reaching outcomes, includ- 
ing noncapital alternatives (such as strategies to manage demand rather than build new infra- 
structure). See U.S. General Accounting Office, U.S. Infrastructure: Funding Trends and Federal 
Agencies’ Investment Estimates, GAO— 01-986T (Washington, DC.: July 23, 2001). 

3In this testimony, we define the surface transportation modes to include highways, mass 
transit systems, and railroads; and the maritime transportation modes to include ports, inland 
waterways, and the intermodal connections leading to them. Pipelines were not part of our re- 
view. 

^U.S. General Accounting Office, Surface and Maritime Transportation: Developing Strategies 
for Enhancing Mobility: A National Challenge, GAO-02-775 (Washington, DC.: Aug. 30, 2002). 

®David Shrank and Tim Lomax, 2002 Urban Mobility Report (College Station, Tex.: Texas 
Transportation Institute, June 2002). 
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challenges. From these discussions, we believe that the wide range of approaches 
can be clustered into three key strategies that may help transportation decision- 
makers at all levels of government address mobility challenges. These strategies in- 
clude the following: 

• Focus on the entire surface and maritime transportation system rather than 
on specific modes or types of travel to achieve desired mobility outcomes. Transpor- 
tation agencies at the Federal, State, and local level might shift focus from their 
current emphasis on single modes to consider performance outcomes of all modes 
in addressing mobility challenges, and to recognize interactions across modes be- 
tween passenger and freight traffic, and between public and private interests. This 
is important because addressing the mobility challenges outlined above can involve 
a scope beyond a local jurisdiction or a State line, and may require coordination 
across multiple modes, types of travel, or types of transportation providers and plan- 
ners. 

• Use a full range of techniques to achieve desired mobility outcomes. Using var- 
ious techniques-such as new construction, corrective and preventive maintenance, 
rehabilitation, operations and system management, and pricing-to address complex 
mobility challenges, may be more effective than placing emphasis on any one tech- 
nique. 

• Provide more options for financing mobility improvements and consider addi- 
tional sources of revenue. This strategy-which involves providing more flexibility in 
funding across modes, expanding financial support for alternative financing mecha- 
nisms (e.g., credit assistance to State and local governments), and considering var- 
ious revenue-raising methods-may offer promise for addressing key mobility prob- 
lems. 

Background 

The U.S. surface and maritime transportation systems facilitate mobility through 
an extensive network of infrastructure and operators, as well as through the vehi- 
cles and vessels that permit passengers and freight to move within the systems. The 
systems include 3.9 million miles of public roads, 121,000 miles of major private 
railroad networks, and 25,000 miles of commercially navigable waterways. They also 
include over 500 major urban public transit operators in addition to numerous pri- 
vate transit operators, and more than 300 ports on the coasts. Great Lakes, and in- 
land waterways. 

Maintaining transportation systems is critical to sustaining America’s economic 
growth. Efficient mobility systems significantly affect economic development: cities 
could not exist and global trade could not occur without systems to transport people 
and goods. The pressures on the existing transportation system are mounting, how- 
ever, as both passenger and freight travel are expected to increase over the next 
10 years, according to Department of Transportation (DOT) projections. Passenger 
vehicle travel on public roads is expected to grow by 24.7 percent from 2000 to 2010. 
Passenger travel on transit systems is expected to increase by 17.2 percent over the 
same period. Amtrak has estimated that intercity passenger rail ridership will in- 
crease by 25.9 percent from 2001 to 2010. Preliminary estimates by DOT indicate 
that tons of freight moved on all surface and maritime modes-truck, rail, and water- 
are expected to increase by 43 percent from 1998 through 2010, with the largest in- 
crease expected to be in the truck sector. The key factors behind increases in pas- 
senger travel, and the modes travelers choose, are expected to be population growth, 
the aging of the population, and rising affluence. For freight movements, economic 
growth, increasing international trade, and the increasing value of cargo shipped 
may affect future travel levels and the modes used to move freight. 

The relative roles of each sector involved in surface and maritime transportation 
activities-including the Federal Government, other levels of government, and the 
private sector-vary across modes. For public roads, the Federal Government owns 
few roads but has played a major role in funding the nation’s highways. With the 
completion of the interstate highway system in the 1980’s-and continuing with pas- 
sage of the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 (ISTEA)® and 
its successor legislation, the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA- 
21)'^, in 1998-the Federal Government shifted its focus toward preserving and en- 
hancing the capacity of the system. While the Federal Government’s primary role 
has been to provide capital funding for the interstate system and other highway 
projects. State and local governments provide the bulk of the funding for public 


sp.L. 102-240 (Dec. 18, 1991). 
’P.L. 105-178 (June 9, 1998). 
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roads in the United States and are responsible for operating and maintaining all 
nonFederal roads, including the interstate system. 

For transit systems — which include a variety of multiple-occupancy vehicle serv- 
ices designed to transport passengers on local and regional routes-the Federal Gov- 
ernment provides financial assistance to State and local transit operators to develop 
new transit systems and improve, maintain, and operate existing systems. The larg- 
est portion of capital funding for transit comes from the Federal Government, while 
the primary source for operating funds comes from passenger fares. 

The respective roles of the public and private sector and the revenue sources vary 
for passenger as compared with freight railroads. For passenger railroads, the Rail 
Passenger Service Act of 1970 created Amtrak to provide intercity passenger rail 
service because existing railroads found such service unprofitable. Since its found- 
ing, Amtrak has rebuilt rail equipment and benefited from significant public invest- 
ment in track and stations, especially in the Northeast corridor, which runs between 
Boston and Washington, DC. The role of the Federal Government in providing fi- 
nancial support to Amtrak is currently under review amid concerns about the cor- 
poration’s financial viability and discussions about the future direction of Federal 
policy toward intercity rail service. For freight railroads, the private sector owns, 
operates, and provides almost all of the financing for freight railroads. Currently, 
the Federal Government plays a relatively small role in financing freight railroad 
infrastructure by offering some credit assistance to State and local governments and 
railroads for capital improvements. 

The U.S. maritime transportation system primarily consists of waterways, ports, 
the intermodal connections (e.g., inland rail and roadways) that permit passengers 
and cargo to reach marine facilities, and the vessels and vehicles that move cargo 
and people within the system. The maritime infrastructure is owned and operated 
by an aggregation of State and local agencies and private companies, with some 
Federal funding provided by the Corps of Engineers, the U.S. Coast Guard, and 
dot’s Maritime Administration. 

Funding authorization for several key Federal surface transportation programs 
will expire soon. For example, TEA-2 1’s authorization of appropriations expires in 
fiscal year 2003 and the Amtrak Reform and Accountability Act of 1997® authorized 
Federal appropriations for Amtrak through the end of fiscal year 2002. In addition, 
the Federal funding processes and mechanisms for the maritime transportation sys- 
tem are currently under review by two interagency groups.® 

Key Mobility Challenges Include Growing Congestion and Other Problems 

There are several challenges to mobility. Three of the most significant are growing 
congestion, ensuring access to transportation for certain underserved populations, 
and addressing the transportation system’s negative effects on the environment and 
communities. 

Congestion 

Ensuring continued mobility involves preventing congestion from overwhelming 
the transportation system. Congestion is growing at localized bottlenecks (places 
where the capacity of the transportation system is most limited) and at peak travel 
times on public roads, transit systems, freight rail lines, and at freight hubs such 
as ports and borders where freight is transferred from one mode to another. In par- 
ticular: 

• For local urban travel, a study by the Texas Transportation Institute'^® showed 
that the amount of traffic experiencing congestion during peak travel periods dou- 
bled from 33 percent in 1982 to 66 percent in 2000 in the 75 metropolitan areas 
studied. In addition, the average time per day that roads were congested increased 
over this period, from about 4.5 hours in 1982 to about 7 hours in 2000. Increased 
road congestion can also affect public bus and other transit systems that operate 
on roads. Some transit systems are also experiencing increasing rail congestion at 
peak travel times. In addition, concerns have been raised about how intercity and 
tourist travel interacts with local traffic in metropolitan areas and in smaller towns 
and rural areas, and how this interaction will evolve in the future. According to a 


sp.L. 105-134 (Dec. 2, 1997). 

^The two groups are the Interagency Committee on the Marine Transportation System and 
the Marine Transportation System National Advisory Council. 
i°Shrank and Lomax, 2002 Urban Mobility Report. 

^^For example, the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Authority’s studies on crowding 
found that, of the more than 200 peak morning rail trips observed over a recent 6-month period, 
on average, 23 percent were considered “uncomfortably crowded or crush loads.’’ See U.S. Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, Mass Transit: Many Management Successes at WMATA, but Capital 
Planning Could Be Enhanced, GAO-01-744 (Washington, DC.: July 2, 2001). 
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report sponsored by the World Business Council for Sustainable Development, Mo- 
bility 2001,1^ capacity problems for intercity travelers are severe in certain heavily 
traveled corridors, such as the Northeast corridor, which links Washington, DC, 
New York, and Boston. In addition, the study said that intercity travel may con- 
stitute a substantial proportion of total traffic passing through smaller towns and 
rural areas. 

• Congestion is expected to increase on major freight transportation networks at 
specific bottlenecks, particularly where intermodal connections occur, and at peak 
travel times. This expectation raises concerns about how interactions between 
freight and passenger travel and how increases in both types of travel will affect 
mobility in the future. Trucks contribute to congestion in metropolitan and other 
areas where they generally move on the same roads and highways as personal vehi- 
cles, particularly during peak periods of travel. In addition, high demand for freight, 
particularly freight moved on trucks, exists in metropolitan areas where overall con- 
gestion tends to be the worst. 

• With international trade an increasing part of the economy and with larger 
containerships being built, some panelists indicated that more pressure will be 
placed on the already congested road and rail connections to major U.S. seaports 
and at the border crossings with Canada and Mexico. According to a DOT report,'^® 
more than one-half of the ports responding to a 1997 survey of port access issues 
identified traffic impediments on local truck routes as the major infrastructure prob- 
lem. This congestion has considerable implications for our economy given that 95 
percent of our overseas trade tonnage moves by water, and the cargo moving 
through the U.S. marine transportation system contributes billions of dollars to the 
U.S. gross domestic product.!"^ 

• Railroads are beginning to experience more severe capacity constraints in par- 
ticular heavily used corridors, such as the Northeast corridor, and within major 
metropolitan areas, especially where commuter and intercity passenger rail services 
share tracks with freight railroads. Capacity constraints at these bottlenecks are ex- 
pected to worsen in the future. 

• On the inland waterways, congestion is increasing at aging and increasingly 
unreliable locks. According to the Corps of Engineers, the number of hours that 
locks were unavailable due to lock failures increased in recent years, from about 
35,000 hours in 1991 to 55,000 hours in 1999, occurring primarily on the upper Mis- 
sissippi and Illinois rivers. Also according to the Corps of Engineers, with expected 
growth in freight travel, 15 of 26 locks that they studied are expected to exceed 80 
percent of their capacity by 2020, as compared to 4 that had reached that level in 
1999. 

Some of the systemic factors that contribute to congestion include (1) barriers to 
building enough capacity to accommodate growing levels of travel; (2) challenges to 
effectively managing and operating transportation systems; and (3) barriers to effec- 
tively managing how, and the extent to which, transportation systems are used. 
First, there is insufficient capacity at bottlenecks and during peak travel times to 
accommodate traffic levels for a variety of reasons. For example, transportation in- 
frastructure (which is generally provided by the public sector, except for freight rail- 
roads) takes a long time to plan and build, is often costly, and can conflict with 
other social goals such as environmental preservation and community maintenance. 
Furthermore, funding and planning rigidities in the public institutions responsible 
for providing transportation infrastructure tend to promote one mode of transpor- 
tation, rather than a combination of balanced transportation choices, making it 
more difficult to deal effectively with congestion. In addition, some bottlenecks occur 
where modes connect, and because funding is generally mode-specific, dealing with 
congestion at these intermodal connections is not easily addressed. 

Second, many factors related to the management and operation of transportation 
systems can contribute to increasing congestion. Congestion on highways is in part 
due to poor management of traffic flows on the connectors between highways and 
poor management in clearing roads that are blocked due to accidents, inclement 
weather, or construction. For example, in the 75 metropolitan areas studied by the 
Texas Transportation Institute, 54 percent of annual vehicle delays in 2000 were 
due to incidents such as breakdowns or crashes. In addition, the Oak Ridge Na- 


^^Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Charles River Associates, Inc., Mobility 2001: 
World Mobility at the End of the Twentieth Century and Its Sustainability {World Business 
Council for Sustainable Development, Aug. 2001). 

^^An Assessment of the U.S. Marine Transportation System (Washington, DC.: U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation, Sept. 1999). 

1‘^U.S. General Accounting Office, Marine Transportation: Federal Financing and a Frame- 
work for Infrastructure Investments, GAO-02-1033 (Washington, DC.: Sept. 9, 2002). 
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tional Laboratory reported that, nationwide, significant delays are caused by work 
zones on highways; poorly timed traffic signals; and snow, ice, and fog.^® 

Third, some panelists said that congestion on transportation systems is also due 
in part to inefficient pricing of the infrastructure because users-whether they are 
drivers on a highway or barge operators moving through a lock-do not pay the full 
costs they impose on the system and on other users for their use of the system. If 
travelers and freight carriers had to pay a higher cost for using transportation sys- 
tems during peak periods to reflect the full costs they impose, they might have an 
incentive to avoid or reschedule some trips and to load vehicles more fully, possibly 
resulting in less congestion. 

Panelists also noted that the types of congestion problems that are expected to 
worsen involve interactions between long-distance and local traffic and between pas- 
sengers and freight. Existing institutions may not have the capacity or the authority 
to address them. For example, some local bottlenecks may hinder traffic that has 
regional or national significance, such as national freight flows from major coastal 
ports, or can affect the economies and traffic in more than one State. Current State 
and local planning organizations may have difficulty considering all the costs and 
benefits related to national or international traffic flows that affect other jurisdic- 
tions as well as their own. Furthermore, in our recent survey of States, most States 
reported that the increasing volume of both car and truck traffic over the next dec- 
ade would negatively affect the physical condition of pavement and bridges and the 
safety of their interstate highways, 

Other Mobility Challenges 

Besides dealing with the challenge of congestion, ensuring mobility also involves 
ensuring access to transportation for certain underserved populations. Settlement 
patterns and dependence automobiles limit access to transportation systems for 
some elderly people and low-income households, and in rural areas where popu- 
lations are expected to expand. 

The elderly have different mobility challenges than other populations because 
they are less likely to have drivers’ licenses, have more serious health problems, and 
may require special services and facilities, according to the Department of Transpor- 
tation’s 1999 Conditions and Performance report. People who cannot drive them- 
selves tend to rely on family, others caregivers, or friends to drive them, or find al- 
ternative means of transportation. Many of the elderly also may have difficulty 
using public transportation due to physical ailments. As a result, according to the 
1999 Conditions and Performance report and a 1998 report about mobility for older 
drivers, they experience increased waiting times, uncertainty, and inconvenience, 
and they are required to do more advance trip planning. These factors can lead to 
fewer trips taken for necessary business and for recreation, as well as restrictions 
on times and places that healthcare can be obtained. As the population of elderly 
individuals increases over the next 10 years, issues pertaining to access are ex- 
pected to become more prominent in society. 

Lower income levels can also be a significant barrier to transportation access. The 
cost of purchasing, insuring, and maintaining a car is prohibitive to some house- 
holds, and 26 percent of low-income households do not own a car, compared with 
4 percent of other households, according to the 1999 Conditions and Performance 
report. Among all low-income households, about 8 percent of trips are made in cars 
that are owned by others as compared to 1 percent for other income groups. Fur- 
thermore, similar uncertainties and inconveniences apply to this group as to the el- 
derly regarding relying on others for transportation. In addition, in case studies of 
access to jobs for low-income populations, Federal Transit Administration (FTA) re- 
searchers found that transportation barriers to job access included gaps in transit 


i^S.M. Chin, 0. Franzese, D.L. Greene, H.L. Hwang, and R. Gibson, Temporary Losses of Ca- 
pacity Study and Impacts on Performance, Report No. ORNL/TM-2002/3 (Oak Ridge, Tenn.: 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory, May 2002). 

^®U.S. General Accounting Office, Highway Infrastructure: Interstate Physical Conditions 
Have Improved, but Congestion and Other Pressures Continue, GAO— 02— 571 (Washington, DC.: 
May 31, 2002). 

I'^Federal Highway Administration and Federal Transit Administration, 1999 Status of the 
Nation’s Highways, Bridges, and Transit: Conditions and Performance (Washington, DC.: U.S. 
Department of Transportation, 2000). 

^®Jon E. Burkhardt, Arlene M. Berger, Michael Creedon, and Adam T. McGavock, Mobility 
and Independence: Changes and Challenges for Older Drivers (July 1998). This report was de- 
veloped under a cooperative agreement with the U.S. Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices (DHHS), under the auspices of the Joint DHHS/DOT Coordinating Council on Access and 
Mobility. 
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service, lack of knowledge of where transit services are provided, and high transpor- 
tation costs resulting from multiple transfers and long distances traveled. 

Rural populations, which according to the 2000 Census grew by 10 percent over 
the last 10 years, also face access problems. Access to some form of transportation 
is necessary to connect rural populations to jobs and other amenities in city centers 
or, increasingly, in the suburbs. Trips by rural residents tend to be longer due to 
lower population densities and the relative isolation of small communities. There- 
fore, transportation can be a challenge to provide in rural areas, especially for per- 
sons without access to private automobiles. A report prepared for the FTA in 2001^° 
found that 1 in 13 rural residents lives in a household without a personal vehicle. 
In addition, according to a report by the Coordinating Council on Access and Mobil- 
ity,^i while almost 60 percent of all nonmetropolitan counties had some public 
transportation services in 2000, many of these operations were small and offered 
services only to limited geographic areas during limited times. 

Finally, transportation can also negatively affect the environment and commu- 
nities by increasing the levels of air and water pollution. As a result of the negative 
consequences of transportation, tradeoffs must be made between facilitating in- 
creased mobility and giving due regard to environmental and other social goals. For 
example, transportation vehicles are major sources of local, urban, and regional air 
pollution because they depend on fossil fuels to operate. Emissions from vehicles in- 
clude sulfur dioxide, lead, carbon monoxide, volatile organic compounds, particulate 
matter, and nitrous oxides. Vehicle emissions in congested areas can trigger res- 
piratory and other illnesses, and runoff from impervious surfaces, such as highways, 
can carry pollutants into lakes, streams, and rivers, thus threatening aquatic envi- 
ronments.^^ 

Freight transportation also has significant environmental effects. Trucks are sig- 
nificant contributors to air pollution. According to the American Trucking Associa- 
tion, trucks were responsible for 18.5 percent of nitrous oxide emissions and 27.5 
percent of other particulate emissions from mobile sources in the United States. The 
Mobility 2001 report states that freight trains also contribute to emissions of hydro- 
carbons, carbon monoxide, and nitrous oxide, although generally at levels consider- 
ably lower than trucks. In addition, while large shipping vessels are more energy 
efficient than trucks or trains, they are also major sources of nitrogen, sulfur diox- 
ide, and diesel particulate emissions. According to the International Maritime Orga- 
nization, ocean shipping is responsible for 22 percent of the wastes dumped into the 
sea on an annual basis. 

Three Strategies for Addressing Mobility Challenges Include Focusing on Systemwide 
Outcomes, Using a Full Range of Techniques, and Providing Options for Financ- 
ing Surface and Maritime Transportation 

The experts we consulted presented numerous approaches for addressing the 
types of challenges discussed throughout this statement, but they emphasized that 
no single strategy would be sufficient. From these discussions and our literature re- 
view, we have identified three key strategies that may help transportation decision- 
makers at all levels of government address mobility challenges and the institutional 
barriers that contribute to them. 

Focus on the Entire Surface and Maritime Transportation System Rather Than on 
Specific Modes or Types of Travel to Achieve Desired Mobility Outcomes. 

Shifting the focus of government transportation agencies at the Federal, State, 
and local levels to consider all modes and types of travel in addressing mobility 
challenges-as opposed to focusing on a specific mode or type of travel in planning 
and implementing mobility improvements-could help achieve enhanced mobility. Ad- 
dressing the types of mobility challenges discussed earlier in this statement can re- 
quire a scope beyond a local jurisdiction. State line, or one mode or type of travel. 
For example, congestion challenges often occur where modes connect or should con- 
nect-such as ports or freight hubs where freight is transferred from one mode to an- 
other, or airports that passengers need to access by car, bus, or rail. These connec- 


^^Federal Transit Administration, Access to Jobs: Planning Case Studies (Washington, D.C: 
U.S. Department of Transportation, Sept. 2001). 

2oCommunity Transportation Association of America, Status of Rural Public Transportation— 
2000 (April 2001). 

^^Coordinating Council on Access and Mobility, Planning Guidelines for Coordinated State 
and Local Specialized Transportation Services (Washington, D.C: U.S. Department of Transpor- 
tation, Dec. 20, 2000). 

^^See U.S. General Accounting Office, Environmental Protection: Federal Incentives Could 
Help Promote Land Use That Protects Air and Water Quality, GAO-02-12 (Washington, DC, 
Oct. 31, 2001). 
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tions require coordination of more than one mode of transportation and cooperation 
among multiple transportation providers and planners, such as port authorities, 
metropolitan planning organizations (MPO),^^ and private freight railroads. There- 
fore, a systemwide approach to transportation planning and funding, as opposed to 
focus on a single mode or type of travel, could improve focus on outcomes related 
to user or community needs. The experts we consulted provided a number of exam- 
ples of alternative transportation planning and funding systems that might better 
focus on outcomes that users and communities desire, including the following: 

• Performance-oriented funding system. The Federal Government would first de- 
fine certain national interests of the transportation system-such as maintaining the 
entire interstate highway system or identif 3 dng freight corridors of importance to 
the national economy-then set national performance standards for those systems 
that States and localities must meet. Federal funds would be distributed to those 
entities that address national interests and meeting the established standards. Any 
Federal funds remaining after meeting the performance standards could then be 
used for whatever transportation purpose the State or locality deems most appro- 
priate to achieve State or local mobility goals. 

• Federal financial reward-based system. Federal support would reward those 
States or localities that apply Federal money to gain efficiencies in their transpor- 
tation systems, or tie transportation projects to land use and other local policies to 
achieve community and environmental goals, as well as mobility goals. 

• System with different Federal matching criteria for different types of expendi- 
tures that might reflect Federal priorities. For example, if infrastructure preserva- 
tion became a higher national priority than building new capacity, matching re- 
quirements could be changed to a 50 percent Federal share for building new phys- 
ical capacity and an 80 percent Federal share for preservation. 

• System in which State and local governments pay for a larger share of trans- 
portation projects, which might provide them with incentives to invest in more cost- 
effective projects. Reducing the Federal match for projects in all modes may give 
States and localities more fiscal responsibility for projects they are planning. If cost 
savings resulted, these entities might have more funds available to address other 
mobility challenges. Making Federal matching requirements equal for all modes 
may avoid creating incentives to pursue projects in one mode that might be less ef- 
fective than projects in other modes. 

In addition, we recently reported on the need to view various transportation 
modes, and freight movement in particular, from an integrated standpoint, particu- 
larly for the purposes of developing a Federal investment strategy and considering 
alternative funding approaches.^'' We identified four key components of a systematic 
framework to guide transportation investment decisions including (1) establishing 
national goals for the system, (2) clearly defining the Federal role relative to other 
stakeholders, (3) determining the funding tools and other approaches that will maxi- 
mize the impact of any Federal investment, and (4) ensuring that a process is in 
place for evaluating performance and accountability. 

Use a Full Range of Techniques to Address Mobility Challenges 

Using a range of techniques to address mobility challenges may help control con- 
gestion and improve access. This approach involves a strategic mix of construction, 
corrective and preventive maintenance, rehabilitation, operations and system man- 
agement, and managing system use through pricing or other techniques. No one 
type of technique would be sufficient to address mobility challenges. Although these 
techniques are currently in use, the experts we consulted indicated that planners 
should more consistently consider a full range of techniques, as follows: 

• Build new infrastructure. Building additional infrastructure is perhaps the 
most familiar technique for addressing congestion and improving access to surface 
and maritime transportation. Although there is a lot of unused capacity in the 
transportation system, certain bottlenecks and key corridors require new infrastruc- 
ture. 

• Increase infrastructure maintenance and rehabilitation. An emphasis on en- 
hancing capacity from existing infrastructure through increased corrective and pre- 
ventive maintenance and rehabilitation is an important supplement to, and some- 
times a substitute for, building new infrastructure. Maintaining and rehabilitating 
transportation systems can improve the speed and reliability of passenger and 
freight travel, thereby optimizing capital investments. 


2^MP0s are organizations of city, county. State, and Federal officials that provide a regional 
forum for transportation planning. 

2*GAO-02-1033. 
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• Improve management and operations. Better management and operation of ex- 
isting surface and maritime transportation infrastructure is another technique for 
enhancing mobility because it may allow the existing transportation system to ac- 
commodate additional travel without having to add new infrastructure. For exam- 
ple, the Texas Transportation Institute reported that coordinating traffic signal tim- 
ing with changing traffic conditions could improve flow on congested roadways. One 
panelist noted that shifting the focus of transportation planning from building cap- 
ital facilities to an “operations mindset” will require a cultural shift in many trans- 
portation institutions, particularly in the public sector, so that the organizational 
structure, hierarchy, and rewards and incentives are all focused on improving trans- 
portation management and operations.^® 

• Increase investment in technology. Increasing public sector investment in In- 
telligent Transportation System (ITS) technologies that are designed to enhance the 
safety, efficiency, and effectiveness of the transportation network, can serve as a 
way of increasing capacity and mobility without making major capital investments. 
ITS includes technologies that improve traffic flow by adjusting signals, facilitating 
traffic flow at toll plazas, alerting emergency management services to the locations 
of crashes, increasing the efficiency of transit fare pa3mient systems, and other ac- 
tions. Other technological improvements include increasing information available to 
users of the transportation system to help people avoid congested areas and to im- 
prove customer satisfaction with the system. 

• Use demand management techniques. Another approach to reducing congestion 
without making major capital investments is to use demand management tech- 
niques to reduce the number of vehicles traveling at the most congested times and 
on the most congested routes. One type of demand management for travel on public 
roads is to make greater use of pricing incentives. In particular, some economists 
have proposed using congestion pricing that involves charging surcharges or tolls to 
drivers who choose to travel during peak periods when their use of the roads in- 
creases congestion. These surcharges might help reduce congestion by providing in- 
centives for travelers to share rides, use transit, travel at less congested (generally 
off-peak) times and on less congested routes, or make other adjustments-and at the 
same time, generate more revenues that can be targeted to alleviating congestion 
in those specific corridors. 

In addition to pricing incentives, other demand management techniques that en- 
courage ride-sharing may be useful in reducing congestion. Ride-sharing can be en- 
couraged by establishing carpool and vanpool staging areas, providing free or pre- 
ferred parking for carpools and vanpools, subsidizing transit fares, and designating 
certain highway lanes as high occupancy vehicle (HOV) lanes that can only be used 
by vehicles with a specified number of people in them (i.e., two or more). 

Demand management techniques on roads, particularly those involving pricing, 
often provoke strong political opposition. The panelists cited a number of concerns 
about pricing strategies including (1) the difficulty in instituting charges to use 
roads that previously had been available “free”, (2) the equity issues that arise from 
the potentially regressive nature of these charges (i.e., the surcharges constitute a 
larger portion of the earnings of lower income households and therefore impose a 
greater financial burden on them), and (3) the concern that restricting lanes or 
roads to people who pay to use them is elitist because that approach allows people 
who can afford to pay the tolls to avoid congestion that others must endure. 

Provide Options for Financing Mobility Improvements and Consider Additional 
Sources of Revenue 

More options for financing surface and maritime transportation projects and more 
sources of revenue may be needed to achieve desired mobility outcomes and address 
those segments of transportation systems that are most congested. Our panelists 
suggested three financing strategies: 

• Increase funding flexibility. The current system of financing surface and mari- 
time transportation projects limits options for addressing mobility challenges. For 
example, separate funding for each mode at the Federal, State, and local level can 
make it difficult to consider possible efficient and effective ways for enhancing mo- 
bility. Providing more flexibility in funding across modes could help address this 
limitation. 

• Expand support for alternative financing mechanisms. The public sector could 
also expand its financial support for alternative financing mechanisms to access new 
sources of capital and stimulate additional investment in surface and maritime 


25Joseph M. Sussman, “Transitions in the World of Transportation: A Systems View,” Trans- 
portation Quarterly 56 (2002): 21—22. 
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transportation infrastructure. These mechanisms include both newly emerging and 
existing financing techniques such as providing credit assistance to State and local 
governments for capital projects and using tax policy to provide incentives to the 
private sector for investing in surface and maritime transportation infrastructure. 
These mechanisms currently provide a small portion of the total funding that is 
needed for capital investment and some of them could create future funding difficul- 
ties for State and local agencies because they involve greater borrowing from the 
private sector.^s 

• Consider new revenue sources. A possible future shortage of revenues may 
limit efforts to address mobility challenges, according to many of the panelists. For 
example, some panelists said that because of the increasing use of alternative fuels, 
revenues from the gas tax are expected to decrease, possibly limiting funds available 
to finance future transportation projects. 

One method of raising revenue is for counties and other regional authorities to 
impose sales taxes for funding transportation projects. A number of counties have 
already passed such taxes and more are being considered nationwide. However, sev- 
eral panelists expressed concerns that this method might not be the best option for 
addressing mobility challenges because (1) moving away from transportation user 
charges to sales taxes that are not directly tied to the use of transportation systems 
weakens the ties between transportation planning and finance and (2) counties and 
other taxing authorities may be able to bypass traditional State and metropolitan 
planning processes because sales taxes provide them with their owns funding 
sources for transportation. 

New or increased taxes or other fees imposed on the freight sector could also help 
fund mobility improvements, for example, by increasing taxes on freight trucking. 
The Joint Committee on Teixation estimated that raising the ceiling on the tax paid 
by heavy vehicles to $1,900 could generate about $100 million per year.^^ Another 
revenue raising method would be to dedicate more of the revenues from taxes on 
alternative fuels, such as gasohol, to the Highway Trust Fund rather than to Treas- 
ury’s general fund, as currently happens. However, this would decrease the amount 
of funds available for other Federal programs. Finally, pricing strategies, mentioned 
earlier in this statement as a technique to reduce congestion, are also possible addi- 
tional sources of revenue for transportation purposes. 

In summary, the Nation faces significant challenges in maintaining and enhanc- 
ing mobility on its surface and maritime transportation systems, particularly with 
the growing congestion that accompanies increased passenger and freight travel. 
However, as the Congress considers reauthorizing surface transportation legislation- 
and weighs the structure, nature, and level of Federal investment it will provide in 
future years to support surface and other transportation activities-it has an oppor- 
tunity to consider new strategies for dealing with congestion and promoting en- 
hanced mobility. While no single approach is sufficient, the key strategies that we 
have outlined today may help transportation decisionmakers at all levels of govern- 
ment address mobility challenges and the institutional barriers that contribute to 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. I would be pleased to re- 
spond to any questions you or other members of the committee may have at this 
time. 
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Appendix I 


Scope and Methodology 

Our work covered major modes of surface and maritime transportation for pas- 
sengers and freight, including public roads, public transit, railways, and ports and 
inland waterways. To identify mobility challenges and strategies for addressing 
those challenges, we primarily relied upon expert opinion, as well as a review of per- 
tinent literature. In particular, we convened two panels of surface and maritime 
transportation experts to identify mobility issues and gather views about alternative 


^^See U.S. General Accounting Office, Transportation Infrastructure: Alternative Financing 
Mechanisms for Surface Transportation, GAO-02-1126T (Washington, DC.: Sept. 25, 2002). 

2'^See U.S. General Accounting Office, Highway Financing: Factors Affecting Highway Trust 
Fund Revenues, GAO-02-667T (Washington, DC, May 9, 2002). 
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strategies for addressing the issues and challenges to implementing those strategies. 
We contracted with the National Academy of Sciences (NAS) and its Transportation 
Research Board (TRB) to provide technical assistance in identifying and scheduling 
the two panels that were held on April 1 and 3, 2002. TRB officials selected a total 
of 22 panelists with input from us, including a cross-section of representatives from 
all surface and maritime modes and from various occupations involved in transpor- 
tation planning. In keeping with NAS policy, the panelists were invited to provide 
their individual views and the panels were not designed to build consensus on any 
of the issues discussed. We analyzed the content of all of the comments made by 
the panelists to identify common themes about key mobility challenges and strate- 
gies for addressing those challenges. Where applicable, we also identified the oppos- 
ing points of view about the strategies. 

The names and affiliations of the panelists are as follows. We also note that two 
of the panelists served as moderators for the sessions. Dr. Joseph M. Sussman of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Dr. Damian J. Kulash of the Eno 
Foundation, Inc. 

• Benjamin J. Allen is Interim Vice President for External Affairs and Distin- 
guished Professor of Business at Iowa State University. 

• Daniel Brand is Vice President of Charles River Associates, Inc., in Boston, 
Mass. 

• Jon E. Burkhardt is the Senior Study Director at Westat, Inc., in Rockville, 
Md. 

• Sarah C. Campbell is the President of TransManagement, Inc., in Washington, 
DC. 

• Christina S. Casgar is the Executive Director of the Foundation for Intermodal 
Research and Education in Greenbelt, Md. 

• Anthony Downs is a Senior Fellow at the Brookings Institution. 

• Thomas R. Hickey served until recently as the General Manager of the Port 
Authority Transit Corporation in Lindenwold, N. J. 

• Ronald F. Kirby is the Director of Transportation Planning at the Metropolitan 
Washington Council of Governments. 

• Damian J. Kulash is the President and Chief Executive Officer of the Eno 
Transportation Foundation, Inc., in Washington, DC. 

• Charles A. Lave is a Professor of Economics (Emeritus) at the University of 
California, Irvine where he served as Chair of the Economics Department. 

• Stephen Lockwood is Vice President of Parsons Corporation, an international 
firm that provides transportation planning, design, construction, engineering, and 
project management services. 

• Timothy J. Lomeix is a Research Engineer at the Texas Transportation Insti- 
tute at Texas A&M University. 

• James R. McCarville is the Executive Director of the Port of Pittsburgh Com- 
mission. 

• James W. McClellan is Senior Vice President for Strategic Planning at the 
Norfolk Southern Corporation in Norfolk, Va. 

• Michael D. Meyer is a Professor in the School of Civil and Environmental En- 
gineering at the Georgia Institute of Technology and was the Chair of the school 
from 1995 to 2000. 

• William W. Millar is President of the American Public Transportation Associa- 
tion (APT A). 

• Alan E. Pisarski is an independent transportation consultant in Falls Church, 
Va., providing services to public and private sector clients in the United States and 
abroad in the areas of transport policy, travel behavior, and data analysis and devel- 
opment. 

• Craig E. Philip is President and Chief Executive Officer of the Ingram Barge 
Company in Nashville, Tenn. 

• Arlee T. Reno is a consultant with Cambridge Systematics in Washington, DC. 

• Joseph M. Sussman is the JR East Professor in the Department of Civil and 
Environmental Engineering and the Engineering Systems Division at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

• Louis S. Thompson is a Railways Advisor for the World Bank where he 
consults on all of the Bank’s railway lending activities. 

• Martin Wachs is the Director of the Institute of Transportation Studies at the 
University of California, Berkeley and he holds faculty appointments in the depart- 
ments of City and Regional Planning and Civil and Environmental Engineering at 
the university. 
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Appendix II 


Related GAO Products 

Transportation Infrastructure: Alternative Financing Mechanisms for Surface 
Transportation. GAO-02-1 126T. Washington, DC.: September 25, 2002. 

Highway Infrastructure: Preliminary Information on the Timely Completion of 
Highway Construction Projects. GAO-02-1067T. Washington, DC.: September 19, 
2002 . 

Marine Transportation: Federal Financing and a Framework for Infrastructure 
Investments. GAO-02-1033. Washington, DC.: September 9, 2002. 

Surface and Maritime Transportation: Developing Strategies for Enhancing Mobil- 
ity: A National Challenge. GAO-02-775. Washington, DC.: August 30, 2002. 

Highway Infrastructure: Interstate Physical Conditions Have Improved, but Con- 
gestion and Other Pressures Continue. GAO-02-571. Washington, DC.: May 31, 
2002 . 

Highway Financing: Factors Affecting Highway Trust Fund Revenues. GAO-02- 
667T. Washin^on, DC.: May 9, 2002. 

Transportation Infrastructure: Cost and Oversight Issues on Major Highway and 
Bridge Projects. GAO-02-702T. Washington, DC.: May 1, 2002. 

Intercity Passenger Rail: Congress Faces Critical Decisions in Developing Na- 
tional Policy. GAO-02-522T. Washington, DC.: April 11, 2002. 

Environmental Protection: Federal Incentives Could Help Promote Land Use That 
Protects Air and Water Quality. GAO-02-12. Washington, DC.: October 31, 2001. 

Intercity Passenger Rail: The Congress Faces Critical Decisions About the Role 
of and Funding for Intercity Passenger Rail Systems. GAO-01-820T. Washington, 
DC.: July 25, 2001. 

U.S. Infrastructure: Funding Trends and Federal Agencies’ Inyestment Estimates. 
GAO-01-986T. Washington, DC.: July 23, 2001. 

Mass Transit: Many Management Successes at WMATA, but Capital Planning 
Could Be Enhanced. GAO-01-744. Washington, DC.: July 3, 2001. 

Intercity Passenger Rail: Assessing the Benefits of Increased Federal Funding for 
Amtrak and High-Speed Passenger Rail Systems. GAO-01^80T. Washington, DC.: 
March 21, 2001. 

Performance and Accountability: Challenges Facing the Department of Transpor- 
tation. GAO-01-443T. Washington, DC.: September 19, 2002. 

Highway Funding: Problems With Highway Trust Fund Information Can Affect 
State Highway Funds. RCED/AIMD-00-148. Washington, DC.: June 29, 2000. 

Highway Infrastructure: FHWA’s Model for Estimating Highway Needs Is Gen- 
erally Reasonable, Despite Limitations. RCED-00-133. Washington, DC.: June 5, 
2000 . 

Mass Transit: ’Mobility Improvements’ Is One of Many Factors Used to Evaluate 
Mass Transit Projects. RCED-00-6R. Washington, DC.: October 15, 1999. 


Responses of JayEtta Hecker to Additional Questions from Senator 

VOINOVICH 

Question 1. In your testimony, you stated that shifting the focus of government 
transportation agencies to consider all modes and types of travel in addressing mo- 
bility challenges could help achieve enhanced mobility. What stands in the way of 
transportation agencies looking comprehensively at all modes and types of transpor- 
tation to address their mobility issues? What mode or type of transportation is most 
often considered at the expense of other modes and why? What mode or type of 
transportation is least often considered and why? 

Response. In our report and testimony on surface and transportation mobility^, 
we describe a number of barriers that stand in the way of transportation agencies 
looking comprehensively at all modes and types of transportation, including: 

• Mode-Specific Funding: Provisions of the Transportation Equity Act for the 
21st Century (TEA-21) have broadened the flexibility of Federal funds to be used 
across modes, such as the flexibility to use highway funds for transit or pedestrian 
projects afforded by the Surface Transportation Program. However, according to the 
experts we consulted and the Transportation Research Board’s Critical Issues in 


iSee U.S. General Accounting Office, Surface and Maritime Transportation: Developing Strat- 
egies for Enhancing Mobility: A National Challenge, GAO-02-775 (Washington, DC.: Aug. 30, 
2002) and U.S. General Accounting Office, Surface and Maritime Transportation: Challenges 
and Strategies for Enhancing Mobility, GAO-02-1132T (Washington, DC.: Sept. 30, 2002). 
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Transportation 2002, ^ the broad array of agencies responsible for various portions 
of the transportation network remain uncoordinated and unconnected. No single 
agency or funding mechanism has authority over the system as a whole (i.e., freight 
and passenger travel on all modes), making it difficult for the various public agen- 
cies and the private sector to plan and coordinate mobility improvements that affect 
more than one mode. For example, a channel improvement at a port may neces- 
sitate improvements to connecting road and rail networks and will affect freight and 
passenger travel on those systems. However, channel improvements go through a 
Corps of Engineers planning process for approval and then a congressional appro- 
priation process for funding, whereas road improvements would go through the ap- 
propriate State and Metropolitan Planning Organization’s (MPO) process for ap- 
proval, and rail improvements would most likely be financed privately by the rail- 
road. These different processes administered by various agencies with differing pri- 
orities, time lines, and access to resources are one type of barrier that make it dif- 
ficult for agencies to look comprehensively at all modes and types of travel. 

• Incentives in Project Selection Processes: According to the expert panelists we 
consulted and our other work, existing Federal matching requirements and increas- 
ing designation by the Congress of Federal funds create incentives for states and 
MPOs to pursue particular types of projects, thereby distorting the planning proc- 
ess. The non-Federal matching shares for public transit capital projects have effec- 
tively approached 50 percent of the total project cost, although Federal legislation 
requires only 10 or 20 percent. This is because projects that propose higher non- 
Federal matches are scored higher and are more likely to receive the limited Fed- 
eral funds than projects that propose lower non-Federal matches. In contrast, the 
effective non-Federal matching shares for highway projects are closer to the 20 per- 
cent required under most highway programs. This imbalance between the Federal 
support for transit and highway programs can create incentives for transportation 
agencies to get “more bang for their buck” by pursuing projects that provide high 
Federal contributions rather than those projects that make a significant improve- 
ment to mobility. Some of our panelists also pointed out that designation of trans- 
portation funds for particular projects could result in bypassing the traditional plan- 
ning processes, which may lead to logical connections or interconnections between 
projects being overlooked. 

• Shortage of Personnel with Intermodal Expertise: A number of our panelists 
said that many State and local transportation agencies have a shortage of personnel 
with expertise in and across some modes and types of travel, resulting in barriers 
to identifying and planning projects across modes and types of travel. One panelist 
explained that there is a particular shortage of expertise in freight mobility within 
transportation agencies. 

With regard to the relative consideration of one mode over another, while our re- 
port contained information on funding levels for each mode, it did not address how 
funding levels compare to estimated investment needs in each mode. The Federal 
funding approaches differ across the modes in that the funding for the highway and 
aviation systems relies almost exclusively on dedicated trust funds that are financed 
with collections from users of those systems while the funding for the maritime and 
rail systems relies heavily on general fund revenues. Total funding for each mode 
varied widely — during fiscal years 1999 through 2001, Federal agencies expended an 
average of $25 billion each year on the highway system, $10 billion each year on 
the aviation system, and $3.9 billion each year on the maritime system. Our work 
has shown that there is growing awareness of the need to view various transpor- 
tation modes, and freight movement in particular, from an integrated standpoint, 
particularly for the purposes of developing and implementing a Federal investment 
strategy and considering alternative funding approaches. 

Question 2. Based on your work, what is the greatest challenge we face in enhanc- 
ing mobility? What strategy (or strategies) is most often suggested to help address 
mobility challenges nationwide? 

Response. With increasing passenger and freight travel, the surface and maritime 
transportation systems face a number of challenges in ensuring continued mobility. 
These challenges include preventing congestion from overwhelming the transpor- 
tation system, ensuring access to transportation for certain underserved populations 
(including some elderly, poor, and rural populations that have restricted mobility), 
and achieving a balance between enhancing mobility and giving due regard to envi- 
ronmental and other social goals. 


^Transportation Research Board, Critical Issues in Transportation 2002 (Washington, DC.: 
The National Academies, November 2001). 
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There is no one solution for the mohility challenges facing the Nation, and our 
expert panelists indicated that numerous approaches are needed to address these 
challenges. We believe that the wide range of approaches can be clustered into three 
key strategies that may help transportation decisionmakers at all levels of govern- 
ment address mobility challenges. These strategies include the following: 

• Focus on the entire surface and maritime transportation system rather than 
on specific modes or types of travel to achieve desired mobility outcomes. Transpor- 
tation agencies at the Federal, State, and local level might shift focus from their 
current emphasis on single modes to consider performance outcomes of all modes 
in addressing mobility challenges, and to recognize interactions across modes be- 
tween passenger and freight traffic, and between public and private interests. This 
is important because addressing the mobility challenges outlined above can involve 
a scope beyond a local jurisdiction or a State line, and can require coordination 
across multiple modes, types of travel, or types of transportation providers and plan- 
ners. 

• Use a full range of techniques to achieve desired mobility outcomes. Using var- 
ious techniques-such as new construction, corrective and preventive maintenance, 
rehabilitation, operations and system management, and pricing-to address complex 
mobility challenges, may be more effective than placing emphasis on any one tech- 
nique. 

• Provide more options for financing mobility improvements and consider addi- 
tional sources of revenue. This strategy-which involves providing more flexibility in 
funding across modes, expanding financial support for alternative financing mecha- 
nisms (e.g., credit assistance to State and local governments), and considering var- 
ious revenue-raising methods-may offer promise for addressing key mobility prob- 
lems. 


Responses of JayEtta Hecker to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question 1. In your testimony you mention there is a growing consensus that the 
modal funding mechanisms distort public decisionmaking. You also mentioned that 
these modal funding programs are an impediment for the best investment and the 
best decisionmaking in infrastructure and meeting mobility needs. What changes 
can be made to the current funding program structure to improve investment deci- 
sions and eliminate these “modal stovepipes”? 

Response. An intermodal approach is vital in order to match the nation’s infra- 
structure with its diverse mobility needs. However, the current system of financing 
surface and maritime transportation projects limits options for addressing mobility 
challenges. Congestion often occurs where modes connect or should connect-such as 
ports or freight hubs where freight is transferred from one mode to another, or air- 
ports that passengers need to access by car, bus, or rail. These connections require 
coordination of more than one mode of transportation and cooperation among mul- 
tiple transportation providers and planners. In addition, according to the panelists 
we consulted, designation by the Congress of Federal funds for particular transpor- 
tation projects bypasses traditional planning processes used to identify the highest 
priority projects, thus potentially limiting transportation agencies’ options for ad- 
dressing the most severe mobility challenges. 

Overcoming such limitations involves taking a systemwide, rather than mode-spe- 
cific, approach to transportation planning and funding. Transportation agencies at 
the Federal, State, and local level might shift focus from their current emphasis on 
single modes to consider performance outcomes of all modes in addressing mobility 
challenges, and to recognize interactions across modes between passenger and 
freight traffic, and between public and private interests. 

The experts we consulted suggested several options for encouraging the develop- 
ment of transportation planning and funding systems that focus on the entire sur- 
face and maritime transportation system to achieve desired mobility outcomes. We 
have not evaluated these options, but we would be pleased to work with the com- 
mittee if you wish to request a GAO study in this area. The options that panelists 
provided for alternative planning and funding systems include: 

• Link funding to performance-based outcomes. This option focuses on mobility 
outcomes that users-both freight and passengers, for both intercity and local travel- 
desire from the transportation system. The Federal Government would first define 
certain national interests of the transportation system-such as increasing the reli- 
ability of commute times on all modes-then set national performance standards for 
those systems that States and localities must meet. Federal funds would be distrib- 
uted to those entities that are addressing national interests and meeting the estab- 
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lished standards. Any Federal funds remaining after meeting the performance 
standards could then be used for whatever transportation purpose the State or local- 
ity deems most appropriate to achieve State or local mobility goals. 

• Provide financial rewards for increasing efficiency or meeting other goals. Fed- 
eral support would reward those States or localities that apply Federal money to 
gain efficiencies in their transportation systems, or tie transportation projects to 
land use and other local policies to achieve community and environmental goals, as 
well as mobility goals. 

• Revise Federal matching requirements. There are several variations on this op- 
tion, including the following: 

• Align Federal matching requirements with Federal priorities. In this case. Fed- 
eral matching criteria would reflect priorities based on the type of project rather 
than the mode. For example, if infrastructure preservation became a higher na- 
tional priority than building new capacity, matching requirements could be 
changed to a 50 percent Federal share for building new physical capacity and an 
80 percent Federal share for preservation. 

• Equalize Federal matching requirements across modes. Making Federal match- 
ing requirements equal for all modes may avoid creating incentives to pursue 
projects in one mode that might be less effective than projects in other modes. 

• Reduce the Federal match for projects in all modes. This might give States and 
localities more fiscal responsibility for projects they are planning and provide 
them with incentives to invest in more cost-effective projects independent of Fed- 
eral support for various modes. If cost savings resulted, these entities might have 
more funds available to address other mobility challenges. 


Responses of JayEtta Hecker to Additional Questions from Senator Reid 

Question 1. While DOT’s Conditions and Performance report finds that the condi- 
tions of our highway system have improved somewhat, the operational performance 
of our highway system continues to deteriorate. This comes as no surprise to anyone 
who drives regularly. Each of you recommends an increased emphasis on operations, 
which is a theme that this subcommittee has addressed twice in the past year with 
a hearing on Intelligent Transportation Systems and a symposium on operational 
issues. I intend to address this issue in next year’s transportation bill and would 
appreciate your thoughts on how we can encourage States and metropolitan areas 
to focus more attention to the operations and management of road systems. 

Response. Better operations and management of existing transportation infra- 
structure is an important technique for enhancing mobility because it may allow the 
existing transportation system to accommodate additional travel without having to 
add new infrastructure. One of our expert panelists noted, however, that shifting 
the focus of transportation from building capital facilities to an “operations mindset” 
would require a cultural shift in many transportation institutions, particularly in 
the public sector, so that the organizational structure, hierarchy, and rewards and 
incentives are all focused on improving transportation management and operations.^ 
As noted above, the expert panelists we consulted provided a number of ways in 
which the planning and funding systems can be modified to eliminate modal “stove- 
pipes” and focus more attention on the operations and management of transpor- 
tation systems, including the following: 

• Performance-oriented funding system. The Federal Government would first de- 
fine certain performance goals for the transportation system, such as improving 
commute times or improving on-time performance of transit systems. By linking 
funding to performance outcomes, transportation agencies would have a greater in- 
centive to compare operations and management strategies with other strategies in 
determining how to best improve mobility. 

• Federal financial reward-based system. Federal support would reward those 
States or localities that apply Federal money to gain efficiencies in their transpor- 
tation systems. This could provide transportation agencies with an incentive to in- 
vest in operations and management to improve system efficiency. 

• Different Federal matching criteria for different types of expenditures that 
might reflect Federal priorities. For example, if operations and management became 
a higher national priority than building new capacity, matching requirements could 
be changed to give State and local agencies more fiscal responsibility for building 
new capacity. This would provide an incentive to invest in operations and manage- 
ment improvements. 


Moseph M. Sussman, “Transitions in the World of Transportation: A Systems View,” Trans- 
portation Quarterly 56 (2002): 21—22. 
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Question 2. In your testimony, you recommended that policymakers focus on the 
entire transportation system rather than on individual modes of transportation. I 
agree that we need to employ the full range of potential solutions if we are to im- 
prove the performance of our system. What can we do in the next transportation 
bill to encourage States and metropolitan areas to take an intermodal and hroad- 
based view of solutions to transportation problems? 

Response. In our report, we describe a number of barriers that stand in the way 
of transportation agencies looking comprehensively at all modes and types of trans- 
portation, including such things as mode-specific funding mechanisms, incentives in 
project selection processes, and a shortage of expertise in any one transportation 
agency for effectively identifying and implementing mobility improvements across 
multiple modes or types of travel. Our expert panelists discussed potential methods 
for modifying existing programs to shift the focus of States and Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Organizations toward intermodal solutions to transportation problems, and 
there may be an opportunity in the next transportation bill to provide incentives to 
achieve this desired outcome. The methods included (1) focusing on system perform- 
ance and outcomes related to customer service; (2) considering and using a full 
range of tools to address mobility challenges, and (3) providing more options for fi- 
nancing transportation improvements and considering additional sources of revenue. 

• Performance and Customer Service: Our panelists described various types of 
systems that could focus on outcomes and customer service. All of these systems 
were focused on determining national performance goals based on customer service 
and mobility, regardless of mode. One panelist suggested a system where Federal 
support would reward those States or localities that apply Federal money to gain 
efficiencies or meet performance goals across the entire transportation system. For 
example, if the performance goal is to achieve a particular level of freight mobility 
in the area, the appropriate transportation agencies would then have an incentive 
to look at freight mobility across the entire system and determine improvements 
that would best meet that goal, regardless of mode. The improvements might focus 
on road connections to major ports of freight hubs, or on increasing throughput 
within the port or intermodal facility, or on rail capacity improvements such as 
eliminating grade crossings. Any Federal funds remaining could then be used to 
pursue local priorities. 

• Full Range of Tools: Many panelists emphasized that transportation agencies 
need to consistently consider the full range of tools to address transportation prob- 
lems and improve customer service and mobility. These tools range from investing 
in new capital, where appropriate, to infrastructure preservation, improving the 
management and operation of transportation systems, and employing various de- 
mand management techniques. Our panelists said that States and metropolitan 
areas experience some difficulties in using the full range of tools. For example, some 
of these techniques are politically contentious, such as demand management tech- 
niques that involve pricing or major capital projects that could have environmental 
impacts. Another factor is that the Federal Government’s role as an investment 
partner in transportation systems is more focused on providing assistance for capital 
investments as opposed to providing funding for some of these other tools, although 
our panelists did not agree on whether the Federal Government should shift to pro- 
viding more operating or other type of assistance. One panelist said that the appro- 
priate Federal role was as a capital investment partner and that the operation of 
transportation systems is a local responsibility. Other panelists said that the Fed- 
eral Government may be somewhat over invested in capital-intensive projects, and 
that the need for more balanced investment in management, maintenance, and op- 
erations calls for reevaluating the role of the Federal Government as an investment 
partner. 

• Additional Revenue and Financing Options: While our panelists noted the need 
for funding flexibility, they stated that the possibility of a shortage of revenues in 
the future presents a fundamental limitation to addressing mobility challenges in 
all modes. Panelists said that due to such things as increasing use of alternative 
fuels, revenues from the gas tax are expected to decrease in the future. To combat 
the reduction of revenues available for transportation, panelists discussed various 
options for new sources of revenue and different ways to finance transportation 
projects. These options include the following: 

• Raising additional revenues from users of the systems, such as raising the gas 

tax, raising fees on freight carriers, dedicating more revenues from taxes on alter- 
native fuels, and expanding the use of pricing principles. 

• Raising revenues from general teixes and dedicating a portion to transportation. 

Many local governments have passed or are considering passing such taxes, but 

this could result in local authorities bypassing traditional planning processes. 
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• Expanding alternative financing mechanisms and public/private partnerships. Al- 
ternative financing mechanisms, such as Grant Anticipation Revenue Vehicles 
(GARVEE) or State infrastructure banks (SIB), can help speed the completion of 
transportation projects and may stimulate additional investment in infrastruc- 
ture. However, these mechanisms can pose difficulties for transportation agencies 
in the future because they rely on future Federal revenues. Many of our panelists 
also advocated providing incentives or opportunities for private sector investment 
in transportation systems. 

Question 3. Your written testimony and AASHTO’s Bottom Line Report both re- 
peatedly refer to the Texas Transportation Institute’s Mobility Study. Is this the 
only authoritative study available on system performance? Given the importance of 
having a reliable measurement of system performance how can we do a better job 
of ensuring that the relevant data is available? 

Response. The Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) has expanded its tradi- 
tional measures of tracking highway operational performance-how highways accom- 
modate travel demand-in recent years. While still including measures of traffic den- 
sity and volume during peak travel times, FHWA’s 1999 Conditions and Perform- 
ance report^ also included measures of delay and several congestion measures devel- 
oped by the Texas Transportation Institute (TTI).® In its most recent report, FHWA 
has added three additional TTI measures of congestion: percent of additional travel 
time, annual hours of delay, and percent of travel under congested conditions.® 
Likewise, in its Performance Plan for Fiscal Year 2001, the Department of Trans- 
portation moved away from density-based measures in assessing progress toward 
the goal of reducing highway congestion. The Department replaced its goal of reduc- 
ing hours of delay per 1,000 vehicle miles traveled with three new performance 
goals-reducing congested travel time, peak period travel time, and traveler delay. 
The Department made this change because it believed the original measure did not 
reflect the actual performance of the highway system in places where congestion 
regularly happens (e.g., congested, urban areas). The added measures, developed by 
TTI using FHWA data, reflect changing travel conditions more comprehensively by 
focusing on the different aspects of inefficient road performance in areas where con- 
gestion regularly occurs.'^ The Department continues to use these measures in its 
Performance Plan for Fiscal Year 2003 and Performance Report for Fiscal Year 
2001 . 

GAO has not evaluated the congestion measures produced by TTI. However, in 
its 1999 Conditions and Performance report, FHWA called TTTs ongoing work on 
congestion “the most significant continuing study being done on congestion in the 
United States.” FHWA commended TTI for its contribution to the knowledge base 
of congestion and said that the results of TTI’s studies were useful measures of 
congestion’s trends and costs in metropolitan areas. However, FHWA also noted 
that measuring congestion is difficult and that additional research is needed to de- 
termine optimal measures and data collection methods. Likewise, the Department 
of Transportation noted in its latest Performance Plan and Performance Report that 
the “proportion of congested travel” figures on which TTI’s measures are based are 
computed rather than measured values, possibly resulting in an understatement of 
the level of congestion. The Department is working toward the development of an 
additional measure of traffic congestion reliability based on minute-by-minute data 
gathered through traffic monitoring systems, including those funded by the Intel- 
ligent Transportation Systems program. 

Question 4. GAO has done some work reviewing the methodology DOT uses in 
compiling its Conditions and Performance Report. What were your conclusions on 
the reliability of the data provided? 

Response. We reviewed the model FHWA uses to estimate investment require- 
ments for the nation’s highways, including the estimates FHWA presented in its 
1999 Conditions and Performance report, and found it reasonable. FHWA used the 
same model, with some modifications, to arrive at its 2002 highway investment re- 
quirement estimates. In June 2000, we reported that the model’s strengths included: 


^Federal Highway Administration and Federal Transit Administration, 1999 Status of the Na- 
tion’s Highways, Bridges, and Transit: Conditions and Performance (Washington, DC.: U.S. De- 
partment of Transportation, 2000). 

®David Shrank and Tim Lomax, 2002 Urban Mobility Report (College Station, TX: Texas 
Transportation Institute, June 2002). 

^Federal Highway Administration and Federal Transit Administration, 2002 Status of the Na- 
tion’s Highways, Bridges, and Transit: Conditions and Performance (forthcoming). 

^U.S. General Accounting Office, Department of Transportation: Status of Achieving Key Out- 
comes and Addressing Major Management Challenges, GAO— 01-834, (Washington, DC.: June 
2001 ). 
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(1) its contribution to a comprehensive assessment of investment needs to meet re- 
sults-oriented agency goals and (2) the independent reviews that showed FHWA had 
made improvements to the model. However, we reported that the model had some 
limitations. For example, the model could not estimate the full range of uncertain- 
ties within which its estimates vary. In addition, FHWA used its model combined 
with other less reliable techniques to reach its estimate of highway investment re- 
quirements, so the total investment requirement estimates in the Conditions and 
Performance report included a combination of estimates with varying levels of rigor. 
We did not comprehensively review the data that feeds the administration’s model, 
although we had previously reported that data used in the model are subject to 
some uncertainties. 

We also compared the infrastructure investment estimates of a number of Federal 
agencies, and, in July 2001, reported that FHWA’s approach met some of the lead- 
ing practices GAO identified for capital investment decisionmaking including (1) 
using a benefit-cost analysis and (2) using results-oriented estimates of the amounts 
needed to maintain or improve the performance of highways. 

Since we last reviewed FHWA’s highway needs forecasting model, the Administra- 
tion has modified its highway and bridge models for estimating future investment 
needs. These modifications should improve the quality of the highway investment 
needs forecasts, according to an FHWA official. To improve the model used to esti- 
mate highway investment requirements, FHWA made technical improvements in 
four cost areas: delay, air pollution, benefit-cost analysis procedures, and traveler 
response to changes in user costs. The new bridge model’s advantages are that it 
filters out improvements that are not cost beneficial, and, compared to the prior 
model, it more accurately forecasts routine costs and bridge owners’ management 
strategies. 
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G A O 

l'nit«?d .St«l4*« Gvtivnil Arrountbijt Ofllri* 
WAshington. O.C. 20548 


AuguM :t(), 2<M>2 

Tho Momirahlr .lami'.s .{('fTimIs 
i'hairtiian 

Tho lloivirahlo KoN'rl Smith 
Ranking Min<«-|ly Mrmb«'r 
Commitioocm Knvinmniont ami Works 
I iniiofl Slatos Sonato 

Tho s<*opo of Iho II.S. surfaco and maritime 1ransjM>rtaiion sj^ems — whh'h 
primarily inoludo nkaiis, mass transit systems, railroads, and ports ami 
watonvays' — Is vast. One of Iho mt^or goals of those .sy.s1om.s is to pnivido 
and enhance moldlily, that is, tho fris> flow c»f futssongors ami giHHls. 
Mobility pnividos |Hsiplo with acce.ss to giKsls, m'ivh-os, ns-reation, ami 
.k»hs: pnnidos hiisiness«*s with ai‘re,ss to materials, markets, and people; 
and pntmotirs the movement of pt'rMinmd ami material to meet national 
drfen.s«‘ nembi. Aminig the siH'ial and €»rom>mH' beneRts i»f enhamsH] 
mobility are impn>ve<l ecomimies ami, for some, liottor quality of life ami 
acs'ess to.|ob opportunities. In 2(KMI, the .surface and maritime 
trans-portation systems carrimi 2.7 trillion miles of travel by ftassenger 
vehicles ami trucks, H.7 billion trips on public transit, 22.f> million trips on 
intoreity passimger rail ( Amtrak), ami in I1KJS, abtmt bl.5 billion tons of 
frt'ight on all mmtes. 

While the II.S. surface ami nraritime transp<»rtation .systems proride many 
henent.s, they have also gt'neraleil .some com'ems aUiut (s>ngeslion an<l the 
bunion they imp<»se on the nation's quality of life thn>ugh waste<l energ>', 
time, ami money; im’n’a.s*Hl pollution ami thn’ats t<» puldk' .safety; barriers 
to trBasfK>rtatH>n a<s‘«’?p.ibility f(*r <-ertain fsipulation gnaqis ami the level 
of Rruincial n'sciun-es available to atkhess tran.s|M»rtation pniblems. 
SevT'ral key piwes «>f h^t^slation that authori/^' fumting fi>r federal .surface 
traixs-portation pnigrams will expire soon. Por exampk, the TrHnsfM>rtation 
Equity Act for the 21st ('entury (TKA-2I)^ — whk-h authorizes fmleral 
fumling for highways, ma.vs transit, ami a variety of other svirface 
trans-portation pntgrarrts — expires in R-scal year 2IKKI and the Amtrak 


'111 Uib nfKirL, wt* deriiK* IJm- iwrrw (owie^wtiitiuri iqsltsit uk til}8iwa>'!i. iiKiHii Inuisil 
Bystlmu, and raiitruadK; and Ui** iiiaritiiiM* tnmspurtaliuii aa purta, iiitaiid Mal(YWay!i, 

and (lie kileniMMiiil cxn«iec'(iui)!i leading lu (lieiiL l*ipelliu'!> were nut (lart uf «iur revli*w. 

IU6'17H (JiKie U, lUlUl). 


(iAO-«2-77S Sarfare 'IV«ai.p<«rt«Ui>H 
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R<*rnrm ami Ar<’t)unlalHlily Ati tif |i>!»T‘fhal aii1h<n1zps ftnloral 
ati|mif>riation?i for Amtrak oxpirrs at tho I'ml of fiscal year 2(H)2. In 
addition, lh(' fcHtoral fumtin}! pnx’<?i.si'ji and mtvhanisnts for Ihr maritinn' 
Iraasporfalion system an* 4'UTTenlly umk*r n*view liy two inlerafiom-y 
{(roups.* A.slhe ('onip^'ss considers reauthorizing; surface* transportation 
le^tislation, it tvill wei{(h the structure, nature, and level of federal 
inve-stment it will provide in futun* years to enham-e mobility and su|)|H>rt 
other surfats* ami maritime transportatum arthities. 

fiiven the MKial ami rn'ornanw' imisjrtancv jjf the surfats* an<l maritime 
transportation systenvs ami to inform the Conrcress in it.s n*aulhorization 
rk'lilH'rations, you aske<l as to pnnide lnf<»miation tm (he following; 
questions: 

1. What havelveen the tn’ndsijver tbi* past I0y<‘ars insurfam* ami 
maritime transportation expemtil un's ma4k' by (he puhlk- sect^ir? 

2. What an* the proJecl«Hl Iremis in the levels of i)ass<*nSer ami freijthl 
trawl on surfacr* and maritime transiMulation m(Kl<?« 4»ver the next 10 
years an^l what are the key factors that influence those iremfci? 

2. What key <'hallen{;(*s in mainlainin)( ami impnavinj; mobility have 
experts ami other soun’es identififsl? 

'I. What are senne key stralegi<'s for aikln^sin^t the challen{{es? 

in addressinj; the first two questions, we analyzed databases ami other 
infomvalion obtained from th^* lf.S. Department of'IVan.'^Mirtallon (DOT) 
ami the U.S. Army Corps of Knjjineers (Corps of Knjjineers).^ We <lid mit 
verify the accuracy of these data In addn’ssing tl>e thin! ami fourth 
question.s we reliml upon the results of tW4> ivaneLsof surface ami maritime 
lrans|M>rtalion pxp«*r1sthal wecsmverKsl In April 21MI2. Th«’22exiK'Tt.s wen* 
selwiedby the National Acmk'my of Sciences (NAS) and iLsTVanfqmrtation 
Research Ikmnl with input from us; they im'ludiHl a <Toss^cli<m of 


IlL J(K> l;Uil)«'.2, UtUTl. 

'TtM‘ (wo )(rou|j(> are (tw liitcraKeiM')' ('uiiuuKtee on Itie Marim* TranapunaUiKi Sprteiii aiiU 
lha* Xlaritif 'IVaiMpurialkMi Syaleiii NatiuiuiJ Ativbory Cuurirti. 

''I'tK* IXJT Uala on Mi(ifiMlitur«N ini-tuiietl by Ute P.S. C'ihmI (iuard wmI (lie St. 

UiwrtsK-v Smwa^ IVtsviupuietil CorvomtkHi fur tmi!i{HirtalkifL 


(iA(M>2-77S Surfarw tVMhportaUuii Mwbilll> 
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rrprPNcnialivrs fnim all surfacr arxl maritinii' nxKlf^ ami from vari(>u.> 
<K’(nipialkins involx-ml in Iransixirtalkin planning. Wo also roviowcMl ttikhI.s 
propanx] hy fodoral agoncii's, aoairloTni«^s, ami imlastry gmups to adcln'.ss 
tho IhinI ami fourth quoHtioav Ajipi'mlix VI pni\iclo.s fiirihor inromiation 
on our ■*M'tip<' anti nKHhtMfailogy. 

In thU rr|KtTl wo tlmruNs throo l>’po?inf Irawl that havt' important 
dlsiim'lioas: local p&sscngi'r travel, intercity pa-vscngi'r trawl, and fri'ight 
trawl. l^iH'at travel im'lu(lo.H commuting trip.s to ami from work, .chopping 
trif>s, ami other fH'r.vona] tripH.such as r«>r.sch4M»l, Nocia], or nnwational 
pur|)o.ses. TTh' main tyfMVN of vehit'les ami mfMle.sof tran.s|M»i1ation astnl for 
ItK-al trips include* automobile.^ ami ma.ss lran.sjl, im'lutling city buses, 
<-ommuter rail, subway.s, ami ferries. Intennty pas.wnger travel Is tliffenmt 
fnmi Itwal travel beeause it represemts longi'T tH.staiK’es traveled, anel it 
tH'curs on some diffewnt moth's of tram^Hirtation, primarily autontobile, 
air ser\ice, inten-ily bus, ami intendty rail. Fn'ighl generally moves by 
triM'ks tin public roads; by bargt^s ami variitus cargo -shhis tm the inlami. 
intra-t'oa.stal, roa.s1al, ami (ireat l^akes waterways; by trains on rail on 
private right-tif-way: ami by airrilam*. The choice tif rntxle is influem’etl by 
the type, weight, and value of giMsls bt'ing .shl|>ped; available mtales of 
trans-porfation in the n’gitm; ami cost, speed, and tgher.si’rvict* 
requirement.s. 


Results in Orif^f During the past dtH'atle. total public sis'tor s|M’mUng (in IlilKi dollars)' 

increa.si'tl forpulilk’ roaiLs anti Iruusit. remainixl couslant ft>r waterways, 
anti dccreast*d ft»r rail. Federal ex|H*ntIltures for jmbllc ixtatLs have 
sulistant ially incrt'a.se4i since the passage of TtlA-JI in ItJOS — fn>m $21.2 
billitm in lti98to $2f>.9bilUt»nln2(M)0. an lncrea.s«M»f2fi.8pt‘rceni.’ Kmleral 
.sfH-mling ft*r ttan.sit decreuMnl .slightly between ItWl anti 199!i ami then 
imwaMHl by 21.6 percent fnan $4.:i billitm in 1999 it> $5.2 billion in 2000. 
Ftsleral -spiiuhng stayeil constant for waterways and iks reastHl for rail 
timing the (H'liotl IVoin 1991 tt>2000. Tlu* state anti ItH-al shun* of tt rial 
pulilk' seeltir ex|M'mlilures stayml relatively eonslani tiurlng flseal years 


'Wf aiktaMnlUifexiJemtitureUaUt luiK't'uuia fur ii>naUuti i«in]|9W«tnilr icHtext^ tor 
rximMlllures iiuidc tty Itte tetitnl KuvtTTiitieiil ur irtate iumI kx'al Kuveniiitento. We uiitsl 
Itrkf ItideMtt Ihmi Ihe t'.it. ltur\«u ut tCcuiiuiiik' Aiwlyitis' NalktiKil Iwuiim* and I'ntdui'is 
AceouiilB, 


Ttinjuglioijl Itiki n^wrt, (lie ixTceiilaitf ink-uitiUoiKi are tttBnt vti amounts Itial liave not 
been ruuiided. 


IiA<M>2.77S Sorrare -|Va*i.pi«rtsUnn M>tbMlt> 
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clay in i!iH2 lc> alxml 7 hours in 2(K)(i in 7i) mc>trofM»litan an'as that wm' 
siiiclH’ci Krpifiht mobility Ls afff*rlcsl by inc’n'aMnjj ronj{c*s<ion within 
sprcifif hc*a\nly usc’d cxjiridors and at sprHfir bc)ttJpn«'ks that lend to 
involve intrmuKlal ronnections, such as lamler crossings, and mad and 
rail ronniH-tions at m^|or M'aports and within mctrofaditan areas. For 
example*, one pane'lLst saki that railroads are* bc'ginning to experienc'e 
mem* seven* rapacity ennstrainls in ari'as whc'n* csimmuter and intercity 
pavsc*nger rail .servk'cw share tracks with freight railroads. 

• Knsuring accy-ss lu transnortation for ceriain underser^-ed iKmuUlions. 

including some ekl€»riv. Door, and nmd m«iulalk>ns that haw* re.sirii U«d 

mobility . F’olicios and patterns of development that enc’ourage 
aulom<it)lk’ dt*penderK’<’ and fawjr pmvlskKi of transit .sennc'es with 
inflexible n>ules and .M-he<luk*s — such as subway or bns — m^ 
disaelvanlage these* gnjupsby limiting their ar<-<*ssto ra’csied ser\i<vs 
and/or job-s. 

• Addn ssing the tiansTHWlalion svsieni s m*galive effects on the 
emironmcnl and communities . Inc reasingtravel can lead lodc*giadatk>n 
of air c)ualily and other nc*gative externalities. Pas.sc*rtger and freijdit 
vehicle c>missjons esmtribute to air and water pollutkm, )>articularly in 
congested areas, and the accs>mpanying noise is also a form of pollution 

There is no one solution for the molality challenges facing the nation, and 
our expert panelists indicated that numerous appmacheve are nevded to 
address these challenge's. From these discu.s.sions, we believe that the wide 
range of appntac'hes discussed can be clastered into three key stratei^es 
that may aid transportation dexisionmakers at all levels of government in 
addrc'Hsing mol)ilily c hallerrgc’s. The.si* strategies include the following: 

1. Focus on th e entin* surfac e and marilime tranaiortalkin system rather 
than on siM'ciric nuidc*s or 1vim *s of travel t o ac hk've desirecl mnlulitv 
oulcomc».s . Thisstralc'gy invcdvps shifling the* foc-usof Irarrsportalkm 
agc'TKHes at the fcsleral, .stale, arnl kx-al lc*vel fnnn thc'ir c-urrent 
emphasis on single mode’s to consider jM’rformance oulcctmes of all 
mcsles in addn’ssing mobility challenges, as well as nx-ogninng 
interac'tk>ns acrciss mode’s, Ivetwc’en i>asse*nge*r aixl fre’ight fraffk*, and 
belwc’en ptildic and private interest.s. This slrate*gy offers promise* to 
belter target the .«^>ecific- mobility challenges iek’nlirred above. 

2. Use a full range of tools to achieve desired mobility outcomes . This 
strategy, which calls for asirtg various loe»|.s — sue-h as rtew ccjnsirueiion, 
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«'«)nTrtivf’ ainl prw«*nfivp mainipnawp, n’hal>ililaHoT», <ifM>rali<»ns and 
sy-Mpm nianafp'fttPnl, amiprifinj? — to acWn'ss rtmiplrx nMjbility 
rhallprijjps, ofTprs promisp fo bp morr pffprlivr than plwin;; omphasis 
on any om* Un'hniqup. For pxamplp, bui[4lin>{ n«'w infhLHiriK’turr can 
pa«>r c'nn^'NtH>n in boHlpnrpks hui is not always a viahip solution ilur 
to post, laml, n>^ulator>', or atiministralivp i'oastrainls. Also, ttorfomiinfi 
THMstpd mainlonam'p on pxi-stlnK transfM>rtatHin .sy.slpms ran improvp 
Ihp sfipp<l and rplialiility of pavsi'ngpr ant fn'i^iht travp), whilp 
1nslilutinf{ tolls or Tops during; p<‘ak tra\'p| tina's may Ip»I pp(q>|p to 
M-hrsluk HH-ri’alitmal trips or movp freijihl <lurinj{|p.ss<Hmfti’.sipd linip-s 
or by altpmatp roulps. 

:l Pntvide mo re options fo r finant ind mtrf>ilitv i mprovpmenbi and 

consider atkiitional soun-p-s t)f n'wnup. This stratPfO'— whk h in\-olvps 
pnnndinft options fortarnptinft the rtnan4'in}t of transiMirtation pnijecls 
to ai'hievp dp.simi mobility oulcomps and lo addrpss transportation 
systi‘ms that fa<‘P the ^reatpsl <rhall<’njji's — su^'sts the value of 
kkntifyin^ more ofkionsfor raisinit and 4tistributin}{ funis rc»rsinfa<H‘ 
and maritimp transiM>rtation. 


DH(*k^P*()Un(l maritimp transportalkm systems facilitalc* m(4>lllty 

Ihntu^ an extensive network of Infrastmlun' and o|H'mlors, as well as 
thr«»U){b tht* vehk'les anl vesst^ls that permit |»assi‘n}(t*rs ani frt‘if(ht to 
move within tlu' systems. The .systems indutk* 3.1) million miles of publk- 
roatls, 121, UOU mik'sof mHi4»r private railnaMl networks, and 25, QUO miles of 
4-t»mmon’lally navigabk* waterwa>'s. They a]j«» Inlude over 500 nutk*!’ 
url)un |>ublk' transit ciperulors in u<klition to numemus private Irun.sit 
oiM'rat4)rs, and nionH ban ilOO pints on the coasts. <in‘al Iraki's, and inland 
waterways. 

Maintaining tlu* iruassirtaikm system is critk-al to .sustaining America's 
iH-onomic growl It Kfflclent moldlity .systems are esM^nlial facilitators of 
I'tsinmik' devekipment— 4‘ilk's could n>l exist anl global trade could not 
<H'cur without .systems |4» irans|Miil |Hs>|ile and g4NNLs. IN)T has a4k»pled 
improvi'd moliility — to “.shaiH' an aci't'ssible. affonlalde, reliubk* 
lran.s{H)rtulion system fiw all tH>o|de, giHaLs, and rt'gion.s' — as one of iLs 
strategic goals. To achieve this g4ial. it has idenitfltsi .several 4k'slRsl 
4mU!ona‘s, incluilingfl) impr4>vlng the phy.sical tsinlition of (he 
lnin.s|Mirtalion system, (2) rtsiucing transfMirlatkm lime from 4)ri(^n to 
<k>stlnalion, (3) Incn^lng thi* ndlabillly of trip llmt‘s, (4) in-ivasing n-ixnis 
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to traa-siMirtation ant) (5) nNlming th<' rcwt of iraiv^Mirtalion 

j«*r\'k’F3v 

Tho relative roks, rrsfainsihililira, anci rpvpnw sc>un*os <»f oa<*h sprtor 
invciJvrd in .surfaco and maritimr tranNporlaMtm a(*tivili4>s — im'luflin^f the 
fcnkral fiovommoni, f>lhrr lo%’pb» of Rovpmnipnf, and tho privalo sorfor — 
var>' a<'n)N.H nuKlox For public roads, owm'rship is di\'i4k'd an>ong fo^li'ral, 
stat<*, ar»d loral gt>vomnionts— <ivor 77 poroont of iho roads aro owr»o<l by 
local jtovomnionts; 2t) percent aro owno<t by tho staUw, including mixst of 
Iho Intorstato Hij^way System; and -I p<'r('onl art' ownunl by Iho foikral 
}to\vmnionl.“ While the fe^kral }?ovemmonl owns few roads, it has pIayo<l 
a m^kr role in fundintt Iho natitins hi^ways. For example, fn*m HIM 
lhn»uf(h 21KH, the fotkral government invested ov«t $:l7t) billion (in 
constant 2t)lt] <|ollars} in the Interstate Highway System. 

With the <'omplet j<»n of the interstate .system In the I1W(K — and <*onlinulrtg 
with iMtssage of the IntemuHlal Surfaiv l^arvqMirlHtion Kfliciency Act of 
ItKJl (ISTF'A)'* ami its sm-cessor legislation, TKA-21, in ItMtW— the federal 
gowmmeni shifted its fcM-as towani pie.s»'r>ing ami enhamlng the capatrity 
of the system. I’nder the Federal Awl Highway F*n*gram, the Fe<kral 
Highway Administration (FIIWA) pnivHles fumlslo slates to ('ortsiruct, 
improve, and maintain the interstate hit^way system ami other part soft la' 
U.S. n)ad network and to replace and rehabilitate bridges. TFA-21 
e.slablishiHi, among other things, a me<'hani.sm for ensuring that the |e>'el of 
fmteral highway pn>gram funds di.slribule<l to lh<' .stales woiilil Im> more 
closely link'd than hefori' to the highway u.ser tax receipts cmlited to the 
Highway Accf>unt of the I lighway 'fVust Fuml. These' us«'r taxes include 
exri.se taxes on motor fur^s (ga.so|ine, gavihol, diesel, and .special fuels) 
and truck-related taxes on tru<*k Urr.s, .sales of trucks anri trailers, am) the 
as*' of heavy w'hicles. FIIWA distributes highway pn>grHm funds to the 
states through annual ap)M)rtionments acconling to.siat utoiy htrmulas that 
i-onsider a variety of fac'tors im'lmling vehicles miks travehsi on the 
interstate system, m<ilor fuel usage* by ea<‘h stale's highway uM^rs, an*l 
other faeiors. The federal share feir pn>jiH*t fumling is usually Ht) |>»'n*enl 
but can vary among pn>grams niad t>7>e.s, and slates. Slat*' an*) ItM-al 
gowmments then "match" f*Hkral fum)s with fumts fn*m <tther.soun*es, 
such as slate or hn-al n'venw's. 


"Hieiie iia-luUrnNwls hi naliuiiiil and (tariui andun iiillUao'iuid ttidiMi rtwrvalluiis. 

"I'.L 102 24l)(l>fr. 18, lUUI). 
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Whil«' 1 h<‘ f4H|praI S<>v«‘niinenl 'h primar>' ri>lo has Imhti tf) provkir caiiilal 
funiltng for Ihc' inlrrstale systrm and (ithrr highway projn-ts, slato and 
Nk’sI govommonl-s pHnnitr thr bulk of the fnndinfi for puhlk- roads in thr 
I 'nilrtl Slatos and air rrsfainsiblr for oprralin)} and maintaininjt all 
nonfrdrra) ntacls inrliMlinf! thr inIrrMaIr systrm. Thr sourrrs of stain 
hijihway rnvnnuns inchak' usnr nharfins, such as taxes on motor funis and 
motor vnhinles and lc»ILs pna-ni'clsof borwl issm^; (bmnral Fund 
appnifiriations; an<l oth(*r taxes and investment imxime. The sourees of 
liK-al hiflhway revenutvs iiu'lude many of t hi' asi'r I'harjies am) other souttvs 
umhI by stale ^ivemmenlx, as well as profM'Tly taxes am) assi'xs-ments. 

The II.S. transit system inelial<*s a variety of multiple-<K‘<-upanc’y whiele 
services deslfjn<’<l to traasjMirt juLssi'mlers on liM-al and re^mal routex 
Capital fumlinjl for transit <-ame from the folk>wini{soiim’s in 2(HKfc 47 
pen’ent of the total <*ame fnmi the fnk'ral jlovemment, 27 |ien*ent from 
transit aflencies and iMhi'r mm^ivi'mmi'ntal simni's, 1 Ti peri'ent rn>m kx-al 
jlowmments, and 1 1 pi'reent from states. In that same year, tlwsoun'esof 
o]M'ratin}{ funds for Iraivsil imiudisl iMjss<*nS<‘r fares (rifi percent of 
o]M'ratin}{ funds); stale Rovemmenis (2t) pen-erk ); local jjovemmenis (22 
pen-ent); other funds dinnily ({eneraUst by transit ajk’mnes ami kn-al 
}(ovrmment.s through taxes, advertising, ami iHher.soum's (17 peireni); 
ami the federal government (5perci*nlX 

The Fmleral TYartsit Administration (FTA) pitivides finamial assi.starK'e to 
stati's ami k>ca] transit ofieratrirs to devekip new tran.sit systems ami 
improve, maintain, and operate existing .systemx 1his assistam’e inelwles 
( I ) formula grants to proviile capita) and opi'taling asslslam’e to urhanizisi 
and nonurhani»sl areas ami to organizations that provkle .spinialixeil 
Iraiviit serviees to the elderly and iKsalded persons; (2) competitive capital 
inve.«4ment grants for con.slru<'ting ru'W fixed gui<leway‘- systems ami 
extensions to existing omw, nuKk’miring fixed gukk’way .sy-stems, and 
inve.'4ing in husi’s an<l has-n’iatisl farililies; (rl) assistamv for transit 
planning and n'.sean'h: ami (4) grants to Im-al governments aiKl nonprofit 
organixatkais to connect k)w-im‘ome persons ami welfan' nn-ipients to 
.iol>s ami HU|>iM>rt servks's. Funding for finieral tran-sif pn)grams Is gimerally 
pnnifk'd on an Hit perrent/20 jH’ns'nl bsleni) to kx-al match basis. hYderal 


''Hu-d KMklfwa.v usie and uccnijy a w^rainili' hjltit'or way fur (tie t^cluatw use uf 

|jttblK' lnuiii|KjrUiliuii am-lces. 1’tH-y iiH'tiMte lixeU rail exclutive tains fur biaiFB and utlicr 
Itll^t-urcu^tafK-y vx-itictesi. ant utlaY 
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for transit pn»inrts renru's fn>m thi* Hijthway Trust Kurnls hifjhway 
and transit a<x'emnta and fnan the tirnnral Kund <>f th<* U.S. TVt*asufy.‘* 

Tho rfsfMH'tlve n)lcs of thr puhlir an<) private se<’p>r and the n'venue 
stmrees vary for iMtssenjjer as <'<>niparp<i with freight railroads. With regani 
to passengi'rs, the Rail Passeitger Ser\i<'e Aet of Ilt7() created Amirak hi 
pn>vi<h< intercity pavsertger rail s<*rvice lax'au.se existing railroads found 
such .service unpmfltalile. SiiK'e its fourating, Amtrak has rebuilt rail 
equipment and lienefite<l from signifii'ant puldic investment in track arvi 
statkms, e.spec ially in the Norihc‘ast corridir, which runs betweim H«.ston, 
Mass., anti Washington, D.C. The ffxleral government, through the Kerleral 
Railroad Administration (FRA), has proridt'd Amtrak with hillkin (in 
2(M10 dollars )“ for<‘af>ital an<l o|a>rBtingexpen.ses from 1971 Ihniu^ 2902. 
Fisk’ral payments are a signifa'ant revenue wiurce for Amt rak*s capital 
huilg(H,‘’ hut not iLsop4'ratingbudg<'t. In fi.sca)y<’ar 2(N)I, for example, the 
sources of Amtrak ’s <-aj>ital funrKng were pri>'ate .se<-tor <k’bt financing 
(59 p4'ns‘nl of Itrial rewnura), the federal government (-16 pen-ent ), and 
state arni IcH-al tran-sporlathin agerK'ies (5 pt'irent ). In that .same year, the 
s*mrces of funding for Amtrak's o|M>rating bmlget wen* pavs«’ng<’r fares 
(59 pen-ent of total rewnues), other business activities and ccimmuter 
railroads (:t4 pen-ent), and the federal government ami slate governments 
(7 pen-ent).** The nile of the fwleral gowmment In pn Aiding financial 
support to Amtrak is currently under review amid conc-ems about the 
corporation's financial viability ami discussions about the future direction 
of federal policy toward int<*rcity rail service. 

With regani to freight, the private sector owns, o|H*mt(w, ami pnnides 
almost all of the fmam-ing for fnighi railniads. Sim-e the I97(K, iherailniad 
industry has experienc-ed many c hanges including dc’n*gulalion and 
industry coasolidation. Ourrently, the federal gcA-emment plays a relatively 
small nile in finaming freight railniad infrastructure by offering .some 


‘'Hu' CirtMVal Kami cdcitaiiiet tecfipU Uwl arv ihH iranuatcnt by Ism Tor u iiiKH-tllc (turpuHt-, 
MK'ti m aliiioiri alt iiruiiie tax rw-Hpla. 

'*lci iiuiiiiiuil dutlars, llir pruvitleU Aiiitrak wilh alxMit $25 Utlkm bun lllTI 

Uiniui^t 20U2. 

'^Ajittrak'a i-a(»Mal itwiiuea an* UM-d lu ac-ifuin* (irurierty. {ilaiit. amJ ts|uipiiieiil. 

"Ill atklitiuit. Aiiitnik used a purtiMi ortta rtHinul (‘aptlairijiiiJiiigk>|Kiy fur upcraliiiK 
fX(miM^ n-taUsl lu uv<TtHUiilii]tts|iJl|KiMSiL 
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4;rr4tit assistaiM'o to slaio aral t<K-al $^)V4>mm4'nl.s ami railniaiU for capital 
impnivpmcnLs. 

The n.S. mariMme lraas|)<»rtalM>n jo-sipm primarily consist.s 4>f waterways, 
ports, the intemuHial cYmnn'tlons (c.^, inlami rail ami matlways) that 
|H‘rm1t pasM'nfters and rartfo to n*ach marinr facilities, and the vessels ami 
vehicles that move carXo and peofih* within the system. The maritime 
infrastructim' isowntsi and njieraledby an afUpef^ation nf stale and |n<'al 
af^'m'ies ami private csimpanies, with .some rederal fumlin^ provicksl by thi' 
Corps of KrtRim'ers, tbi’ US. Coast (iuard, ami lM)Ts Maritime 
Aiiniinistr^ioa The Corps of Knj^ims’rs provkhw fumlin}{ for pmjerts to 
4h’<'jK'n or otherwiM* improve na\i^ion channels maintain existlnt? 
waterways, ami construct ami rehabilitate inland waterway infrastrucHun', 
primarily IcN-ksand danvs. Funding for<‘hannel operations ami 
mainlpnan<s' j{4’m*raJly cemnw fnmi the MariK»r Maintenams' TYitsi Fumt 
supiMirted by a tax on im|MHls, dorm’stk- mimmmlities, and other lyi>es of 
port usage. The 4!twts tif 4k’epening f<'d«>ral <’hanm’ls are shansi by I he 
fmteral govemnteni anil mmftxieral entities. The inland Wali’rways Trust 
Fuml, .su|)iMirtcxl by a fuel lax, fumls one-half of the inlami ami inlra-cxtastal 
<-a|>ila] investmenl-s. Coast < Itjanl fumling promises ( 1 ) mobility by 
pnniding akls to navigation, icelireaking servitvs, bridge administration, 
an<l traffh' managt'ment activities; (2) .security thnmgh law enforcement 
and bonk'r <x>nlrol aciivities; and (tt) .safety thmtigh pmgrams for 
prevention, ixx^irtse, and investigatkm. iMlT's Maritime Administration 
pniviik's loan guarantees for the (x>tvslructk)n, nx'onstruction, or 
recondilk)ning of eligible export ve.s.sels ami for shipyard m4Mk'minuk>n 
and impmvement. It also sulisidixesthe operating c<ist.s of some rsimpanies 
that provide maritime .servic'es ami provifles lechnk'al as.sistan<x' to state 
and ka'a] port authorities, terminal op4'rat4»rs, the private maritime 
imlaslry, an<l others <»n a variety of topk s (e.g, port, inlermodal, and 
advan<‘ed cargo hamlling Uvhmilogies; envinmmenlal c<miplian<‘e; and 
planning, management, and <ip«'raljcmsofiM)it.s). 
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Trends in Public 
Expenditures for 
Surface and Maiilime 
Transportation Vary by 
Mode 


Public Sector Elxj'ienditurcs siirmlin^ (in ll)99 ilollarH) has lnm*a»i*<l ft»r pulilic nwnb aiwl 

IransU iH'twvt'n fLsi'ul yrani U)!ll and lODU, hul .slayin! titnstanl Tor 
waU'nva.vs and 4k'<‘ma.si'<l Tnr rail, as sh(»wn in fl}>un' 1. 


Figur9 1: Total Pubik Sactor Expandtturaa for Surface and Marftkna Transportation 
by Mode. Hacal Years 1M1-19M 
lae aakontoiiseeaoavt 
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Source U.9 Deparimeni of TYaneporUilton. Bureau of TraneportaDon Stattsltce <2002). Qovemmenl 
TransfMrtaaon Rnanoai Statlsitcs (PrelHnnary Data). WMNngtDn. O.C 
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T<i<al publk* S€M’U>r.sp«’mJin^ forpubik* nwids int-rraspil by 18.4 p«’rrpTit 
bflwPTTi fisc-al years l!8H anil fn»m $80.8 billion lo $!ir>..5 billion (in 

liKKf dollars ).*“ (>f IlKxse lotaLs, the relative .shares eonlributeil by the 
fe<leral f{<»‘emment anti by state aiKl k>ral ]{o\-«'mnienis remainetl eon.stant 
Fn>ni IIKJI to |SK8t, as shown in Ht^ure 2. ('ontributions fn>m .stale and local 
ttov'i'iTiments' own funds — that is, indepemlent of federal fSranLs to slalt' 
and kaal fjovemnienis — wen' approximately 75 peix'eni, with the ft'deral 
jiovt'mnieni ctHitribulInK the remaining 25 penvnl.** 


' As uT May 2(HU. Mlale aiitl lural KusHYiuiit'M ekpemlMumt Men* iiuc availalilt* Tur flat'sil 
yrars afler llfiMI. Tlirn'rurf, tulaJ puUk' Ms.'tut i-x}»'iKJMun» arc unly n-purttsl Uintui^i Hai-al 
y««r Federal expeiKllure cJala an* avaibdik* for (iM-al )«w 2U0I>. but ucily 
a|i(itxif«iHlkxiei data are available for llaeal years 2001 aitd 2IHm. 

'^iruuitfioul tills refurU (tie [tmvdlafte ealcijlaliuiis are IxM-d uti aiiiouttls lliat liave not 
betsi ruuiidnj. 

'^Ute and lu«uil ({uvenuiictits' (ii){liway ex[HSidilun‘s reported Itie Bureau of 
ThuMportatkjci MalisUrs are -ilii^rfl) lower Uiaui llioae re^iurted in the hltWAs Htt^iway 
tiUtlMk-x. because data fnaii llw hVIWA taieiude outlays for activities — sucti as law 
eiifurceuMsil and putrobaiHl pufet-ingufsIreelBaiid tilK|iwi[Q/s— not itH'luded in Uie Bureau 
of Thuwpunaliuri SUtlatkV data. 
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clay in i!iH2 lc> alxml 7 hours in 2(K)(i in 7i) mc>trofM»litan an'as that wm' 
siiiclH’ci Krpifiht mobility Ls afff*rlcsl by inc’n'aMnjj ronj{c*s<ion within 
sprcifif hc*a\nly usc’d cxjiridors and at sprHfir bc)ttJpn«'ks that lend to 
involve intrmuKlal ronnections, such as lamler crossings, and mad and 
rail ronniH-tions at m^|or M'aports and within mctrofaditan areas. For 
example*, one pane'lLst saki that railroads are* bc'ginning to experienc'e 
mem* seven* rapacity ennstrainls in ari'as whc'n* csimmuter and intercity 
pavsc*nger rail .servk'cw share tracks with freight railroads. 

• Knsuring accy-ss lu transnortation for ceriain underser^-ed iKmuUlions. 

including some ekl€»riv. Door, and nmd m«iulalk>ns that haw* re.sirii U«d 

mobility . F’olicios and patterns of development that enc’ourage 
aulom<it)lk’ dt*penderK’<’ and fawjr pmvlskKi of transit .sennc'es with 
inflexible n>ules and .M-he<luk*s — such as subway or bns — m^ 
disaelvanlage these* gnjupsby limiting their ar<-<*ssto ra’csied ser\i<vs 
and/or job-s. 

• Addn ssing the tiansTHWlalion svsieni s m*galive effects on the 
emironmcnl and communities . Inc reasingtravel can lead lodc*giadatk>n 
of air c)ualily and other nc*gative externalities. Pas.sc*rtger and freijdit 
vehicle c>missjons esmtribute to air and water pollutkm, )>articularly in 
congested areas, and the accs>mpanying noise is also a form of pollution 

There is no one solution for the molality challenges facing the nation, and 
our expert panelists indicated that numerous appmacheve are nevded to 
address these challenge's. From these discu.s.sions, we believe that the wide 
range of appntac'hes discussed can be clastered into three key stratei^es 
that may aid transportation dexisionmakers at all levels of government in 
addrc'Hsing mol)ilily c hallerrgc’s. The.si* strategies include the following: 

1. Focus on th e entin* surfac e and marilime tranaiortalkin system rather 
than on siM'ciric nuidc*s or 1vim *s of travel t o ac hk've desirecl mnlulitv 
oulcomc».s . Thisstralc'gy invcdvps shifling the* foc-usof Irarrsportalkm 
agc'TKHes at the fcsleral, .stale, arnl kx-al lc*vel fnnn thc'ir c-urrent 
emphasis on single mode’s to consider jM’rformance oulcctmes of all 
mcsles in addn’ssing mobility challenges, as well as nx-ogninng 
interac'tk>ns acrciss mode’s, Ivetwc’en i>asse*nge*r aixl fre’ight fraffk*, and 
belwc’en ptildic and private interest.s. This slrate*gy offers promise* to 
belter target the .«^>ecific- mobility challenges iek’nlirred above. 

2. Use a full range of tools to achieve desired mobility outcomes . This 
strategy, which calls for asirtg various loe»|.s — sue-h as rtew ccjnsirueiion, 
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Figure 2: Federal Governmertt artd State and Local Government Sharee of 
Expertdtturet on Public Roade (In millions of 1999 dollars) 

1991 1999 




SWi* wHt kwal ii u wpi Til (SSI.OSS) 


I I F*«i«l 90 WTn*rtt»», 8 e#| 

I I SllMttM'ONKMlUvrwniTHXll ItriSOS) 


Souros' U.6 Oaoertmant of Tranaporlslion. Bufsau cf Transportation SUbslKs (2008) GovsmmanI 
TraraportaSon Fmanoal Statislies (Pralmnaiy Gala). Waahinglon. O C 


Thp irHT«‘aM*s in Itital pnlilk’ -•qM'miing for roads n'flfH-l frcirral 
I>n))(ranimatk‘ s{M'n<iin)( inrrrasos rrsultin); from ISTP.A in 1 IKJ 2 and TKA -21 
in llKfii, as well as inereast’s in lolal Male ami hic'al In partk-iilar, 

sinee thepassafie of TEA* 2 I, the federal (kwemment’s conlrihulion to total 
pubik* expenthlures on roads inereasetl by 2 <>.H pereenl (in I 1 F.I!) dollars) 
from $ 21.2 billion in fiscal year liikH to $2110 billion in fi-scal year 2 (N)(I, the 
latest year for which federal expenrtilure data are availaltle. Although data 
on ftslera) expf'mliture.s are not currently availabk* for fiscal years after 
2000 , ftsleral appn^rriafions ktr fiscal years 2 IH)| ami 2 (N )2 reachfsl $:{ 2.1 
billkin an<l bilikm, respfHiively.'* Federal funding increasi's in thosi* 
years largely nvsulted from afifustmenl.s nsiuired by the Revenue Aligned 


-'AiipruprSilkiti!! arc iiut dim.'lljr tuniparabtr (u «‘kpMMlUurei>. Ap[su(irialHHi!i pruvidt* (tie 
aujllHN'ily to iiuike ubligMliurm, Mliich eveiiliialiy luni Inlu fX}wfidi(urvH. lloMevvr, llww 
(■x(mKtllumi inljflit rnH tM* iiiatJe In liie mmih* llacaJ year (lie tippruprialiuict. 
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(tucigf't Aulhinily (RARA)pitm.HM>ns in TKA-2I."‘ Sini’p TKA-21, Iho f«kTaI 
){owmmpnt hasshifttNl its ftn'us towani pn'M'rv'in^arMlonhanrinfilhp 
paiHU'ily of pul>l1<' nm^ls, whilp .statp and IrH-al ^>vpmmpnt pxppnditurps 
havr hpi'n f(M-u.sp<l on maintaininji and ofioralinii public n»ads. App4'ndix I 
i'ontainn athHiional information on the levels of capital investment and 
maintenants* s-pendin^; by the piddk' sector. 

Total pubik' spemtint; for traasii incrpa.sed by I4.S pen*ent between fiscal 
y<>ars Ittlil and IP!Mt lojust over t2!t billion (in l!M)!i<iol)ari). This mainly 
rellecLs increa.ses in state ami ksal expemHtures, as fmleral expimditures 
foriran.sit actually ilwivasiHl .slijdrtly over this p«*ric)d to $4-{ billion in ItRW. 
In fiscal year 2()IK), however, hnleral sf>endin}{ on iraasii incTeased by 21.5 
percent from S4.-*l billion to $.5.2 billion (in lb!K) dollars). Althiiufih federal 
data on exxM’nditun’s an' not currently available for fiscal years after 2<H)tJ, 
appnif>riation.s for fi.scal years 2(H)I arsl 2002 reachcsl ttl:l billion and $(IK 
billion, respect ivc'ly. State ami hnal expemlitun-si, imk’i>emk'nt of federal 
{(rants, imTcasiHi to over $24 bilikm in lOitti, accountin]( for over HTi pc'rts’nt 
of total public sector c'xjM'nditun^s for transit, a share that has incrrascNl 
s(»mewhHt .sim'e IlKtl, as shown in fi{(ure *1. 


''I iKlcrttif KAttAprTA‘fi>kjn.lheiuiiiLuil9p(*cKliiir((nvh(Uitil are Kuanuilrtsl fur muat fislenil 
lti|{ltwa> pttJirniiit!i an* lu tie actuated upward ur duwuward liuriiig ew-ii nw aJ ynir If (lie 
leceipl kseht in Itie HiKtiway Act-uuitl ofdte IliKiiwuy Thisl kuiai ifii-reaseurdei-reaMe ftuiii 
Ukiw prujeeted in TCA-21. 
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Figure 3: Federal Governmerrt ertd State and Local Government Sharea of 
EKpendtturea on Public Tranall ^In mllHonsot 1999 dollars) 

1991 1999 



HD FMinii gevtramtM (S4a36» 0a.«rrmm |S4.2S5| 

Stwrinaiooiignsfnnwii it20.46i| SiM ana K ksJ 93v«rn)n*ni<S24 762) 


Snaoa: U.5 Deparltnant of Tranaporlalion. Bureau of Tranaportation Stalisbcs <2M2|. Gouemmanl 
Tramporlatan FraneialStatislica ('Prallirinaiy Data) WnNnglcn. O.C. 

Pul>ll<' MH.-tor s|>(‘niUn){ on )H>tt.s ami waler^vays has rx'maimHl iK'tVftH’n $7.2 
and $7.U blllkai (in <lollars), bHwt'pti nstnl years HKII and Mill!). This 
s|H'ndin^ (uiltem refletis fairly steady levels of federal sfiendint* by iIh- 
Corfis of Kn^ru'ers, lh(> C«uLst Guanl, and the Maritime Administratiim for 
water lrans{KKlalion expemiUun's. KxiK'nditun's by the Curiis of 
KniCirH’ers and the Coast Ciuanl comprise the bulk of hHk'ral s]M'miing for 
water lran.s-|H)rtulion, and luive n'Diaimsi at alN>ut $1.5 billion ami $2 billion 
{in lillii)ik»llais)|H’ryear, respectively. Slate ami kx.-al exiM’nclituies, 
however, ini'n*a.sed by 27.7 j)eixx*nl, fn>m $2.4 billion in Hseal year 191)1 to 
$:1.1 billion in fl.v-alyeur 1999, uml aeeounleci forulNmt 41 percent of Urtal 
pul>lic watcT lran.s)N>rtulion ex(M'mlitures in fiscal year 1999, havinil jptiwn 
from about jM'ixvnt of tlx* total in fiscal year 1991, as shown in fit'urc' 4. 
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f^«dar<l QOWMrmnt 1(4.723) | | F«MralOMamnMn:<$4iC6) 

r™ SuwardloMiQovAmmanit IS2.441I Suieand Boa 90v«mn«ntB ;i3.117> 


Soutce U S 0«(Mirtment d Itmfiortatlon. EkKMLi of l^anoportation StatKItco (2002) (Jovommsni 
ITansoorlBinn FinarKMl StaMItcs (PfolHNnaiy Data). WaaNngton. O.C 

The public spcU>r s role in Ihc funding of freight railn ««Ih b limlitHi slnc«‘ 
the prix'ate .seHftr owas. o]x‘ralea, and provides almoat all of the Hnancin^t 
for fn'ight railrtia<K In ackiition, rfm e public sector expenditun>?» for 
commirter rail and subways are c<»nsitlenHl public transit expemlil ures, 
public expf'iKiitures di8cuf*«sl here for pasw'njtiT rail are limiUni to fun«ting 
for Amtrak. Federal su(i|H»rl for Amtrak has flmtuatcsl somewhat 
thntughouf the lltlMls, but has dr«>p|Mst off sul>stantially in yi'ars, 

with liscal years ;j(ldl ami 2WVi approfiriations of $520 aral |ir>:^l million, 
reape<lively. SufTK ient <lala an' not <-um'nily available to < luwac-teriz«' 
tn'nds in stale and Itn-al Rovemmenis' sfM'ndlnR for intercity pass«’nR»'r 
rail.® 


^Umfvvr. Aiulntk (lull w ill ( cKilriliutc^^ia iiiillkiii to Aiiiatik ruuUsaiiii 

irithi!((nK-lun' in 201X1. 
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Priv'at6 Sector Expenditures pnvatr Mrlor plays an Importanl itJr in the prinisiim of 

Iransporlalionjipninwin rarh nuMk*. Forrxampip, while the private si'etor 
(ioes not invest heavily in pnivkling niadH, il purehases and opemles most 
of the vehieles for us<’ on publu ly pixnidrti roatls. For fn’lghl rail, fhe 
pti\'ale seetor owns ami op<'rales of ihe trw'ks well as the frai^l 
Iraias that run on the tracks. In Ihe maritime seetnr, many pori.s on the 
inland wat4>rways an' privately owne<l, as are frei}{ht vessels ami towboats. 
Data on private .se<!torexn4mdilunw on a national level art' limited. 
However, available data .show that private ex|>en<litun's for traasportation 
on roads, rail, and waterways rosi^ thn)Uf(hout the ItMMK A('<‘onlin^ to Ihe 
I1.S. Ihm'auof K<‘orM>mie Analy.si.s' Sinv-ey of Current Rusim's.s,* 
imti\i4luals and busim'.vses sp4'nt aliout S:)P7 billion in 2001) fitr Ihe purchase 
of new cars, base's, trucks, and other motor whiclc's, a r»7-pen‘ent im-reasc* 
from ltfj:l Ic'veLs (in 2(HK) dollars). In acklition to the pun'hase of vehk'les, 
Ihe prixale .sector also im’c'sts in and ofierales toll roads and lane's; 
however, data on the.se invc's 1 n«'nt.s are met currently available on a 
natHJnal lew*l. Ac'csmiinft In the Survey of Current HasirK’Ss, frc'isht 
railroads ami other hu.sine.sses spent ewer $1 1 hillkin for railroad 
infrastrwtun' and rail c'ars in 2IHKI, a t'rfhpefreni inc'ri'ase from liKH (in 
2(K)(t dcdlarsX In aiklitkm, pri%'ate sector investment on shijts and boats 
more' than doubled iM'twec'n lifPI ami 20(H), to about $:t.7 billicm (in 2(H)0 
ckdlars). However, private investment in waterways also im’luckvc port 
faci)i(k>s for loading ami unloading .ships and for wari'hoasinggocxls. Data 
on th(v«' investments art' also currently m»t availalile on a national level. 


Passenger and FVeight 
Travel Are Expected to 
Increase on All Modes 


Fcsh'ral projections shotv passc'ngc'r utHl freight (ra\’el im'n'asing over the 
m'xt lOyearsonall nuKles,^' due to population gixiwth, iiun'a.sing 
afllucnct', cH-ommiic gnm'lh. and othc'r factors. Pa.ss('nger vehk'Ie travel on 
public toacls lsex|Hs*ted togn»w by 24.7 percent from 2000 to 2010. 
Pa!«enger travel on transit .systents Ls ex|K'cicsl to inc-rease by 1 7.2 peitvnt 
over the .same ih'iIcnL Intercity )>a.ssenger rail rick'rship Is ex)H'c1ed to 


^i)HUi wm- cuiiipiksl thHii iMUR>urttteMmv)rn*ln>!Hsl Im'Iwmsi UHU himI 20ltl (tabtmlM, 
U'Et, ii4>, S.ti. )ii«l SiX) aiid wm* ai(juiittsJ fcir Uitlaljui) uskig ifeiiiiniU' iiKlextst rnnic L'.ti. 
Ikamu of I'VoiKiiiiii' AralysiB' Naliuiial litetiine aiMt )*nKJue1a Aetxruiils fitr iiiiOvittual 
e\(>tsKlilumi oci im*w vt^iickst ur bustioiw cxpendilunv u(i lniii!i|iurIaUun n|ui|jfiHsi(. TIm* 
Mtr>v> (laUi du iiU itH'ludt* uventU (irlv^e inv'KtUiieiit bi Inuisit sysaciiiit. 

prx^K-tkMKf iimhI Hi IhisntKirl wm* devpIufMHl try Ute iMJTiiindid adiiiiiibtntliodH. the* 
I'orps uf ICiigiiieen. and AiiiUak. Wt- Ukl nul wiify Um' data taMsi ki iiiakliiK pnu«'tkNia and 
w** do iMit etidune Uk* an acx'urale. 
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incr»y*j»p by f>pr<vnf fn>in 2<Klt lo 20 H). Finally, im'liminary ostimalos by 
|M)T also indk'ato that tons of frri}{ht movnl on all surfacv' and maritime 
nnMlc*s — tnirlc, rail, and walrr — air oxppriMi In tnrrrasp by about 4‘l 
prirml from lIf.W ihrouRh 2010, with thn larjirst incn'aso oxppcUHl lobe In 
Inns mowd by truck. 

However, .several factors in the forecast melhndolof{ies limit their alnlity to 
<'a|>tun' th(' efTeris of chanties in travel levels on the surfaci' and maritime 
traasportalion systems as a whole (sei' a|>p. II for mots' informatbm ab«)ut 
lhetra\s'l forr<*ast methiHlol<»}{iesX For example, a key as.sumptH>n 
urak^lyinK mo.st of the national travel projeclM>rts we otdairHsI is that 
t'afaunly will iruTease as levels of travel inc'rrast'; that Is tlw' pnijtx'tions 
are m>l limitetl by iMutsible future t'OTVstrainls <jn cajacily .suc-h as 
iru'n'astnttcon^stion. (>n the other hami, if capacity <k>esiK)t irH'n'ast', 
futun' travel levels may be lower than pnyected.* In a<ldili(m, diffen'TKX’s 
in travel measunmients hiralertHrect t'omparisoas betwwn m«ak'-s an<l 
typj's of travel. For example, inlenily hi}?hway travel is mW differentiated 
from Uwal travel in FHWA’s pn>|etiions tif travel on public roatls, so 
pmjei-tioas of intercity highway travel canmit be directly comttareil to 
intemty i>assenger travel projix-tions for <i4her nmdes, such as rail. For 
freight travel, FH WA pnaluces pn>|«^rtions <if future lonnagt' shippe<l on 
each mcxle; however, tonnag*' is only tine measun' of freight travel arwl 
rkx’s ruit capture important a*^'cl.s of frv'if^it mobility, such as the 
dlstartces over which freight moves or the value of the freight being m<»ve<l. 


lYavel on Public Roads Is 
Projected to Grow Fairly 
Steadily 


As -shown in figun* 5, vehide miles travde<l for pas.senger vehieb’s tm 
pubik' mads are pmJiM-tnl to grow fairly .steadily throu^ 2tll0, by 2^1.7 
pen’enl over the lb-year peri<Kl fnan 2tMMI through 2b|(t, with an average 
anntial irK'n'asi' 4»f 2.2 percent. 'Phis is similar to the actual average annual 
rale of growth from l!Wl to 20IH), whk’h was 2.5 p^'irent. At the pmjertixl 
rale of growth, vehicle miles iravele<l would reach :1.2 trillion by 2(H(K The 


*(Xlifr fai-tors aUvu iiilVieiH'*' travi-t bul wtn* twl alwa.vH iiM'tudeil iti tra^'el (trtym'UunB. Fttr 
fxaniplf. gruwtli In iiiUi-sdrK'Mi uii iMblk-RMultt fat hinutSK'tsi by stiiHtt ki puputalfaKi to tnot 
[tmjslalttttfgktfCiUal artaa^ Uanail rkJmtiip » by kywlsurkiuiiiimaiuti. wkJ fiviKtri 
mvt*l ki arTtHStHt by (ectitutktglt'at kifK>vaitiur» dial kiipniivt* Iraictpurtaliwi trlfk'k'nry, but 
Uir biflufiM-t* ufltimt* fat-ktrs fainul lakrii iiitu w-i-uuia In siicIlIkiiL tnvratiimait in 
uddMkjnal cnuiMfiortaliuii t'apiu'iiy lari atiinufaili' itjmtiiftuiKjMig intTvaom in tnivrl iksiuuiti. 
i'4j(iM>«|uenlty, Ittew* iialiiMutl (ravH (arvitx'llutia imsxI Iu bt* uwtl caneriilly kt isatualirig Itow 
caiaH'ily iiupRAStiMxiLi ur uUht c-luuiara in unc inudf uT Uajwttoruiliun luigtk airnt UWfl 
acniwt oUit*r iiiiMirs and Uk* tran!i|Kjr(alkNi aa a wtHik*. 
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2(>-ymr annual ^i>wth ralo for<M-a.sLs pnalia'cH by iniHvidual stalirs ranf;<’c] 
from a low of pprc-onl for Maim* lo a hifth of '1.4^1 i>rn’pnl for lllah.* 
(Spp app. II for mon* ilt'tailcMl infoimalion on Htatr fom-aM-s.) 


F^uf* 5: Historical and Pro|act«d Vehicia Milas IVavalad tor Psssar>ger Vahkctes on 
Public Roads. I9ei>20io 

9 .aQS VMKM MM in Moni 

Adial PielMtM » 



UMH 1991 > S 0 Bmm 2010 S 9 4 S 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ <*■“ 


I ■ M pMscroH vettcbs 
Auumoblos 
•••••• Lig^truels 

— Bum* 

Note AiSomoMes nclude al p aooe nget cars pijs mototeyetss. UgM Irudis are denned as off«c 2- 
axle 4-tSe velsclee {such as vans. pUkL^ SucSs. and sport uHty vehades) Buses mduds commercial 
buses, school buses, and buses owned by ledetal. stale, or local goverrvnents. 

Source. Federal Hlgne-ay AdmirseSaion 

In urkHlion lo pa>M‘ni!r*r vt*hlcU*H. imt-kK partying fn‘i}!ht i-ontributelo tlvt* 
overall levels of imvvl on pulilk- roarls. Vehk le mlle^lraveUsl by freljdH 
IriM-ks are also pMjr*i1eil to InereaNe by 2010, bul such irafTIf makes u|> a 
relallViOy small slain* of total vehicle nilk*iv iravelerL Acx'ontlng to fons'ast.s 


-'PIIWA (sirv'idfd liv with rurteaslo for lutal {(MciMSittts autd rri*i)(hl) vHth'le iiiUtvr Iraveled 
fhHii iiidivkluail sUUt-r. Uie DetUk'l ufC'irluiiibia, and ISKYluRk-rrCsev a|jf>. lIVTIii^p^Jcrt 
riMiirt* intvvl Uimuidi 2020 ntllitr Uiaii lhruu]|h 2 U 10 . 
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by KHWA, fm^hi tnK*k whirlo mil<‘s an’ rxp«H*tMl In Rn>w by prm’nl 
from 2(KHMn 2()|0, but will <x)nsl1tulp Icsci than Htporrmt of total yrhicip 
mik’s IravrltMl nattonwalo in 2010. Hc»wpvf*r, within rohain mnitiors, 
trurks may a(x-ounl for a mon' .suKstantial portion of total traffic. The 
pmjwtpcl average annual gniwth rale for truck travel is 2.5t percent for 2tk)lt 
to 2010, compaml to an actual average annual growth rate of 2.0 percent 
fnim 1!KJ| to 20tK). We ilLscruss freight travel in more ilelail later in this 
report, after the <lis<‘aHsion of passenger travel. 


lYaJiSil TYavpl Is Proj6<'t6d Fortransit, FTA projects that the gniwth in pas.senger miles traveled 
to Incr6ci$0 between 20(H) and 2010 will average l.tipen-ent annually, for a total gniwth 

of 1 7.2 perci’nt. Actual growth fnim 11H)| lhnmgh2(MK) averaged 2.1 percent 
annually. (S^'c Hg. fi) At the pn>)ecte<l gnmth rate, annual passi’nger miles 
traxx’led on the nation's transit system.s would lie appmximately 52.0 billion 
by 2010. The trartsit foreca<4 is a national weightcsl axi’rage and the 
imlividual rore<*a.sl.s upon which it is bas<sl vary widely by metropolitan 
area. For example, traasit ronH*asts for .spetilic urtianimi areas rangc> from 
a -0.0.5 pen'ent average annual divrease in l*biladelphia to a :l.54> percent 
average annual iiK'n'as*’ in San Diego. 


Figure 6; Hietorieat and Proiactad Paaaangar Mtlaa fravatad on Tianalt. 1991-2010 
N P«»MnflerrnllM«aMIKHW 
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Note lypM of Irarort inducted in Ihttigiraara aulonwMdgiJdeMtyfgiHdMl lu>yaiibcnatedv«teete|. 
oabte car oomrruter rat damand m^iatua (vahicle oftenting «i rasporiM to cats tram paaur^ni^. 
tanybcai, haairy rail, inclined pterw (vahvcte operahnig ifi and dmrn stope on rad via a cabla 
meehanrsm) light rad, bus, rnenorad piMc iroley, andvanpool 

Sources' Per 199I>3000 MsSoia Transit Datebasa k)r2001*2010 SAO'scaleidaliorabaMdanthe 
Federal Transd AdnrtBlrations anruat gmrth rate pro^lcvi 


Int6rcily Passenger TYavcl Is Amlrakprtrjorl fiituriMniTPa«irsininh’nilypa.sspTi}jiT 

Projected to Increase travel. AllhouKh aulomolijli'siiominalointon’ity trawl, PHWA'Kprt>j(H'li(tn.s 

of vohirk milr-s travrlrd (k> not .srparatoly report lonfi'tH.starK'e travel in 
I'am on pidrlk* nmds. After aulomoHles, airplartes ami interdty bum'.s an* 
the m*xl na>si itsiHl lno(le^ ami intenHiy i»as5*i*nj{er rail is the k'asi u?«e<L” 
However, we do mil report on air travel sim-e it U outaide the M'ope of this 
report, or on bus travel, beraaM* while KlIWA projwted increases in thi' 
numlx'rof militstraveh'd by all types of buses, we were unabk' to obtain 
s|MH*ifir pri>je<*t»orts of intert'lty ri<lershi|) on bases. Por inlenily pas,sen>?er 
rail, Anurak pnslk ts a cumulative increase in total rkk'rship of 25.1) percent 
fn»ni 2:ir> miltkm pasm^ntiers in 2001 to 20.6 million pasM>nflers in 2010, a 
contrast with thi' n*lalively llai ridershij) of m-ent yearn, whk'h has 
remainml b«’twe«’n 20 ami 2:1 million passengers per year (see ajip. II fi»r 
further ck^taiLs about Amirak’s pniiiHiionsX^ 


I-'lactors Kxpcctcd to Affect 
I*\iture Passenger TYavel 
Include Population Growth, 
Increasing Affluence, and 
Improved Communications 


Acistrdlng to FJIWA, l-TA, ami many of our paireli.st.s, a number of fai'tors 
an' likely to inf1u<>m'e not only the amount of travel that will occur in the 
futun', but also the mmk's travelers chcHim'. h'irNt, the l).S. ('en.sus ikireau 
pn'dicLsthal the country's population will reai'h almcLst :i00millionby 2010, 
whk’h will n*sull in mon* travelers on all nuKles. Thi.H population gn>wth, 
and th«’ areas in whk-h it isexpwted to is’cur, (smki have a variety of 
effei-ts on misle choices. In i>articular, the iHi{>ul^ion gnnvth that Is 
exiHS-tisl in suburl>an areas oiuld lead to a larger imwase in travel by 
prixale vehk'k's than by transit l)ecause suburitan an'as g»’m*rally havi* 
lower iMipulalion ilensitk's than inner cities, and also have mow ih.sT>ers«sl 


'^lii 2UUU, Um* faiXMtl year fur wtik ti eoiiipianiljle dniUi an* m-ailablr. diMiM^ic uiriiciew <-MiT»nl 
ubiiut 657 iiitllkMi litlen'Uy busier carriml about 3511 iiiiUiuii pMeafiiKfK. and 

Aiiilrak carrtH] about ’£L^ iiilUiun pauwiigera. 

(lalHNial Afiilnik rkWa)ii|i ataltetlcs, tiuwtfvts’, iimak autite n^xtal IreiMbi. I'oiiiIjUksI 
riidfndt4' Oie NorlJM-Mvi i-otriiJur and uti lltt^ Wltt<t ('imat Ihki ffuwii by about 2 iidUkiti 
IJ M aa ngb ^ airw-f lUlM, wtiilerkii'nlilijoit Die risl uftlic; Uitt'n'My pacMeiiKcr railayuteiii ba> 
Itrtieralty dn’muecL 
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Ira^vl }MUt('ms makinj; thf'm harr](*r to Hcrve throu}{h c-onventional pul)lt<' 
Iran-siL Rural an*a.s arp also rxpptiwl to pxp<'ripnc-p high rates <jf 
population ^owth arul piTsons livin}; (hen', iikr suhurlun resiilrnt.s, an* 
more* rt'liant on private vehieles and are rKit easily served by eonvenlional 
pubik* transit. \STiile these ik'moftraphir lren<ts tend to «le<‘n*a.se transit’s 
share <if total pasw'nger travel as c*onijianHl to trav<'l by private vehicle, the 
ovf'rall f(rt)wlh in (xipulatkm is expet'ted to result in alnsolule inm*ases in 
the le\'el of travel on transit .systems as well as by private vehicle. Amkher 
important facior that ermbi afkH'l nuxle chok'i' is that the population ajjed 
85 ami over will imreasc* :M) percent by 2010, ac<'onlin8 to data frimi the 
Census Bureau. The a^n^tofthe population mi>{hl imvease the market for 
<k*maml*n'.s 7 sjnsive transit servk’es^ and improvml ntad .safety feature^!, 
su<‘h as enhan<v<l .signaf{«'. 

Se<t>ml, 1K)T offi<Talsand <mrt>anelisl.sbelH'ved that th<' increasinj? 
affluencv of the (l.S. |K»pulatinn wemUl play a key nde in future travel, both 
in overall levels and in the mmles travelers chiMxse. They note<l that, as 
imHwne rises, jMHifile lend to lake num’ and lon}?er trip.s private vehicle 
ownership tends to im’rea-se, ami public traasil us<‘ }?em’rally dwreasi's. 
Thinl, (simmunicalion te<‘hm)lo^ couki affm-t local and intercity travel, 
but the dinniion ami extent of the effect is um-erfain. For example, 
tele<'ommuling and \ide<jc<inferem’mj{ are beesmtinR more common, but 
are not expecttnl to .si^nillcanlly replace face-to-face meetings unless the 
te<'hnolog>' improws sailwtantially. Mnally, chants in the price (or 
perreivml price), conditkm, and reliability of one modal choree as 
«'ompared to amitherare also likely to affeet levels of Irax'el an<i morle 
ehoires. For example, ehan^k's in the petroleum market that affeet fuel 
prierw, or changes in government policy that affect the <*ost of rhiring or 
transit prices could msull in shills lietweim fx^nsonal vehk'les and traasit; 
however, it is dirfi(-ull lo pn’di<-l the extent to whi< h these c hanges woukl 
<H'(*ur. Also, if road (srngeslion incTeases, there <*ouki he a. shift to transit or 
ackxTease in overall travel. .SeeappemHx III foramon* delaiksi discussion 
of these factors. 


'Aix'iMxJiiig lo litv AiiHfk’ait li3ui!trKMialk](i Aasucultua ik*iiuti>i nspuiCM* mudm 
an- pawN-dXt-r t-'an. vaiat. ur buw-s wlUi ft- wiv Ituui 2S ki rmpuicM- to l alb 

rxiHii [uuuR-ii)((-n> ur Itirir artisris to tlie tnuctil u|K-nilor, wtio Uwci ctbpalcltea a ^-elik'le to 
pk'k up Itm [utiitH-iitk-n atiil initisfMirt Uasii lu ltit*lr Ut-MlliiatkHi!i. 
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Amount of FVcight Tmrks IWWP Iho ni^j{>rjly of fr<'if(ht tonna^to ainl ar<' »o conMnut' 

Mov6(1 Is Kx|)€H!*l6(i to niovinXihcbulk<>ffn'iRhlinl<)lh<'futun*.FHWA'spn*liminaryf<ir<H'jifiLv*of 

increase to 19.3 Billion Tons l"';™"'"'""' “‘l <''•"’7^ '‘""-“S;; “■to"" »« »urfa.H. an,i maritin,.- 

. rt moors pn>(rct tiuil Pital fn'iftht nxwro will imwasp 4-1 prrrorn, frT>m Irift 

Dy — UlU hillion Ions in IIJIW l4> 1U.:I billion tons in 2t)H). A<'<*orciinj?lo the fi>m-ast.s, 

by 2UI0, I4.H billion tons arr pniHHinl to movr by tru<'k, a 47.t)-prrc'<'nt 
incn’aM*; billion 1<insby rail, a:U.H-p4’n‘rnt incTrasi'; an<l l.r>billH)n tons 
by watrr, a 2ti.<>-ppn‘pnl in<Tc*a»w, as shown in fifiun* 7.^ Thicks an* 
cxp«‘lc<l to rT*main ihr dominant moik*, in tcnns of t<innat{«', bwauso 
pnHhiction of the 4*omm<KlitH*H that t>pi<-ally m«>vp by truck, siwh as 


manufactunHl ^rmIs, LsrxpiH'tfMl to^mw faster than the main c-ornnKMlitH’s 
moveil by rail or on water, such as coal and ({rain. 


*Nuii>m>U9|ir^iH-tkiii(iur(K'if(tit tnvH luivf bmi pnxlut'nl fur (witii-ulat iiimles. 
curriilurH, or cxjiiniMdllira. hW Miauiiiik*. tlx* <.Vjr{M of tixt pruductsi pixaeclimu 

for tuiisiiHivitiKoii Itr iiiUuid waUyw )i>'a, wliilt- Ihei^aiiM Amrrira Tntde atul 
lYuwipvrfaSimi StuJf/ i-xMttaiiiit {m4tH-tkitu> uf tnidt* (uUU'niB tK*t«wn ttir I iiitMj SUiUs wid 
Ldtbi Aiiicrii-a. Fur Ukb rt*purL, wr rHM on (itti^s-Ikitiic pruducwJ b>’ KlIWA, Ims-imim’ ltit«<e 
art* tilt* util>' Uwl {mstk'l iiaUoiia] rtvijttii tni\t4 uci all iiiutksi. 

^'Suiiw (M^it iiuiy U* iiiuvt^ by iitun* Itimi uim* iiiude bffure rtwtiii)t( ila dt^tliiiaHun, sucti 
iH iiMAiiig thrall fur urifseitiiifiil uf ttie Uip. then by trui-k to Ito rutai dratiiialiuii. TtiiH may 
rewuH in Ukis beina i-uuttb'd uii iiwre lhai uiu* iiiiHk* in hliWAs prti^t-ljuiiB. In additiun. 
MIWAa iimrituiie hei^it (inyM'tbjuci du nut itK'ludi* ititmialiurmiU'adi’ufbulk (irudueiji himI 
Bunip tnliicid (kiin««tk' bulk siilfHiienU. 
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Figure 7; Freight Tone (In bllUone) in 1998 artd Fro)ecled to 2010* for Surface artd 
Maritime'’ Modes 



Truck Kail Mirlliiau 


'8» 

aolo 

'These fDrecSBls are etn in dafl. 

*FH)VA'e marNme fteicht praiectlorta do not irKtuds inlet nalional tade of bulk pcoduch and some 
■niarid domestic bulk eNpmenas. 

Soutoe: Federal Higrway Adniraeealion 

Tonnaf(f b <inly cint* nu’asuit' (if fn-l^hl (ravtO am) iIik’k not t-aptun* 
iin|Miiiajil a.s|KH ts of fri'l^ht mobility, sui h as the dbtam-es over whk-h 
frt'ight moves or tite v’alut' of iIh* freight la'ing mirvisl. Ton*mlles'“ nieasuh' 
the amount of freight nuivrH) as well as the distams* over whk h it moves, 
and historically, rail hasbet^n tht* dominant nuHle in terms of lommilesfor 
(kmiestic Ih 19!18. the base year 4»f Pll WAls projet tkins, domeslk- 

rail tommlk's tiguItHl 4iver 1.4 trillion, while intercity I rui-k Ion-milt's lotaksl 
Jast over one trillkm, and (kmu'stic lon-mlk's on llu* waterways tiitaled 
672.8 billion. Air Ls tht* dominant naale in terms of value |H'r ton according 


'*Tun iiiileu are i-ak ulatnl iiiukiplykkg Utu tutal iiuiikber uf Unib iiiuved li> Uie (olai milts 
traveled. 
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In Dot's TYntufiHtrlaHon Statist irs AriTtunt Rejxai Sr>|,(HH>ppr 

Uin (In 1111)7 (IcJIars). Himi'vrr, in It’rms of fcMal vaJuo, trucks an* Ihr 
<i4>minant mcHlc. Accortlinj? U> the Annual Refx/ii, trucks nearly 

tr> trillion (in l!)It7 dollars) in domestic f{cMMis, aH<if)|M>.srd to billion by 
rail ami less than $tOb billion by inland waterway. 

International fh'it(ht is an increasin^'ly important asp«Hi of the (l.S. 
(H'onomy. For international frei}{ht, water is the «ktminant mode in terms of 
lonna^. Ac(s>rdlnt{ to a IM)T report, more than !)-*> percent of all overseas 
prixlw'ls ami niateriaLs that enter or leave the <smn1ry move throujth ports 
and waterways.** Mc*r»' .spe<'ifi<'ally, conlairters, whk h gi’nerally cany 
manufactures! e'ommtMKties swh as cemsumer j{o>hIs an<l eleilriral 
equipment amt e-an Is* easily transferreel to rail <tr true'k, elomlnate in terms 
of value, ac(s»untjn}( for 55 percent of teilal imp4»rts an<l exports, while only 
acr-iHintintt for 12 percent c»f f(»reif*n tonnaft*'- Contaim'rs an* Ita* fastest 
jtrowinR sejtjnent of thr* maritime sector. WTiik* FHWApnsIk-ts that total 
maritime fr(M(*ht tomra^e will }(n>w by 2tifi |M>rcent , lh«' Corps of Kngiiteers 
pnyer-Ls that volunws of freight imivirtK in conlaiivers will increase* by 
m'arly 7(1 peres‘nl by 2(H(i. In addition, .shqjs <k’sif{m*d to carry esmtainers 
are the faste.sl jU'owin^ .st'^ient of the maritime ship|>int( f1(H*t anei are also 
inert'asin}! in sixe. Allhoufth frri)(ht vessels d(^si>tm'd to carry bulk I'reiftht 
(e.fi, coal, i(rain, oreii!) an* the larResl .seeieireif the freiftht ves-sel fleet, the 
number of conlainerships is increasinft by K.K percent anmuilly, which is 
elouble I he* |?n>wth rate of any oth<*r type of vessel accejnlinj? to the Cerrps of 
Kngitwers. Also, most of the overall capacity of the «s>ntainership fk*et is 
m>w found in larger contaim'rships, with aeapac'ity of mon* than:l,tK)tl 
Iwenty-fiHit conlairH*rs, an<i .ships with capacities of three limes that 
amount are currently on order. 


^lluR-au ufThuciputUilluti SUtlMk-a. Statixlics Antiaal Rrporl JOUO 

D.C.: I Jt. l)e(Mirti»piil uTThuit^xirtalkMi, 2<XII). 

*'vtM jUitriuttnfNl Oif VJi. Muriiu- IVajutpurialMH Sft*lr/n (Wastiiiiglori. I).C.; I'ii. 
DtfwrUdmloriVwcfixitlallud. SetAeiiilKT llMt). 
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Factors Kxpccicd to Affect 
fVeight TYavel Include 
Increasing Intematioixd 
lYade and Bcononiic 
Growth 


Arrotxljnjt to rrtK>rt.H by the Transportation Rosoarrh Iktan) and Ihr liurrau 
of Transportation StatLstirH,* imTrasing international trade and oeonotnir 
jtrowth am <'Xporto<l to influrniM' volumes of fulun* fr('i(iht travel. In 
aridition, tbe irn ma-sinR value of earfto shipped and 4 hanj{es in polleies 
afffH tinjj <*ertaln <-omnio<lilie.s ran affert overall levels of Tmi^ht trafn<' as 
well as the rhoi<‘e of nuMle for that trafTi<‘. The North Ameri<'an hYee Trade 
Aiin'enu'nt ha.s{*ontribut<Hi t(» the jrw'ma.ses in t«>nna}{<> of imports by rail 
(24-f>er<‘ent in<'rea.sr) and by trw'k (20-ppr<'ent inrmase), fnw Mexk’o ami 
CanatlalKHween 11Ktl'iarMl2lX)(l, while exjuintHnii trade with the Paeifir Rim 
has Im'reaMHl maritime traffir at west (sia-st <-ontaimT ports. With 
in<‘ma.sjntt afflm’ms*, ecs)mimie j^nwth <»flen msulLs in a Rn’ater volume r>f 
jjtKKls pnKliK'ed and ronsumisl, leadinii ti> nK>m fmi}?ht mover!, iMUlirularly 
hifther-valuTM-ar^). In addition, the in(T<‘asini! value of earttoaffec'l.slhe 
mfsles on whk'h that rar^to is .shiT)|Msl 1 lijth-value ranto, sueh as 
elerUninira aral offir-e (H|uipment, temfc* to l>e shipper! by air or trurk, while 
rail ami bar}{es ftrmerally earry lowervalm' bulk items like tsial ami KTBins. 
t'har^es in envinmnamtal reftulations am! other ptdk'ie.s also affert the 
amount, cost, and mcxle rhoiri' for morinjt freight. Por example, a rhange 
in dt'mami for r'oal dm' lr> strirti'r envinaimental <x>ntro|s rould afferi rail 
and water lraa<^M>rtalH>n, the primary mrak's for .shi{i)>in(! rr»al. See 
ap|H*mlix III for a mom rk'tailrsl dLsru-ssion of the fartrtr^ that influems' 
fmight travel. 


^'ClianMlfhatkvatid r'lsuiKKi in 'fVaic^HUtaliuii Dtnumd: A (iuiiiHjuuk Tur 

llaruim and AradystUt.' preiHiivd rurtlti* NnUunaii I'uupmiliw lliditway Kt^K-arr-li 

flvksi Itisiiir It iWaediicijtluii, D.C.: ‘IVaiiiitiurUitkJii Ki-wattcti Ikunt June lU. 
lUttS). Itunsiu orThiiiii|jurUiliuriSlidi!itk-!t. 7VuMi(poi^ioH fUaiuttics Anutiat Hrpurl JtMJ 
tVk'aidibitpitii, D.C.: I' it. lk-partiiK*iil uTThun^xalalkMi. 21X11). 
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Key Mobility 
Challenges Include 
Growing Congestion, 
Limited Access to the 
Transportation System 
for Certain Groups, 
and Effects on the 
Environment and 
Communities 


T() idt’Dlify kfy mobility c'halU'ngtvs atKl Iht* .slrali'|(k's f4»r atklrt'ssin^ IkoM' 
< halk‘n*k'» Utat an* tliM itvxt] lau-r in tills n*{>i>rt, wt* rrlk-tl uptm th«* n*»iilt.s 
of two pant-Ls ttf surfatv an<l marilinu' ImnsjHirtalion I'XiH'ris that Wf 
I'onvt’ruHl in April 2(K!c2, as woll ax n*iH)rts pri'itanxl by kxk'ral aral olht'r 
]{ovvmnu’nl ajk'm-k'x. at-aclemk x. aiul in<luMr>' ){n»u{ks. Ai-conllnK to tmr 
t’X|K‘rt pani'iLsIs amt cMhor sounvs. with itK'n'usint* and fn'ii^hl 

Iravi'l, thr .surfact* and niariliriH' IrurL^Hirtatkm .systvins futv a numlHT of 
t-halk'ngt'x tliat involve ensuring ctmtinuetl niotdlity while muiniainin^ a 
ImlarH-e with other xtK'lal^oaLs, such as envinmmental preservatktrL 
Knsurint! i-ontinutsi mobility involvt's preventing eon^’stkni fn»m 
overwlwlming the transportation sy.slem and ensuring acei*ss to 
lrans]M>r1ulion forcvrlain untk’rst'rved po^iulalions. Ini»urtk'ular, mon* 
travel eun lead to growing congt'slion at iHtttleneeks an<l at jK'ak travel 
times on publk* maiLs. transit systems, fn*lght rail lines, anti at fn'ighl hubs 
such as ports and lK>nk*rs when* fn-ighl is iransfemsl fntm <tn*’ nwHle to 
antkher. In u<kliU<in, st*lllement [ullems ami rlependence on the 
aulonutltilo limit aiwss to traas(>ortatkin systems for some eUkTly people 
and Iow-irKt>me htiusehokLs, utal in rural an'as when* (M>pulutkms an* 
ex|HH'led to expand. im-n*asing travel k'veLs r-an ulsc > m'galively afftH'l the 
environment ami < ommunitk*s by Im n-asing the levels of air. water, and 
m>Ls(' iMillulion. 


Congestion Ls Growing at 
Bottlenecks and at Peak 
Travel Times 


Many {wnelisls explaimxl that ixmgestkin Ls generally growing for 
}>assenger ami freight travel and will i imtinue to inert'aM' at kicalizrsl 
lH>UJem'('k.s (pkux’s wIkti* the tiaiwity of Oh* tran.s)M»rtation system is 
most limil(sl), at |H*ak Inivel limes, ami on all surfatv and maritime 
lraas(H>rtalion mmk's to some extent. However, {lamdlsLs |K)inUsi out that 
lratvs|H)rtulion systems us a whole have excess cu|>acily ami that 
<'<immunities may have 4llfTen‘nl views (H 1 what constituU's I'ongt'stkm. 
ResldenLs of small ctlies and towns may |K*r(vivv signincant <-ongestton on 
their slrtsHs that may UM-(»nsi<k'nHl insignifk’unl to rx'sklents in mtdor 
metni|KiIitan an*as. In acklition, U'causi* of the ri'lative natun* of 
congestion, its severity is diffii’ult l<i determine or to measure ami while 
otH' nii'asuri' may Ih* u|>proptiale for .v»me sit uutk>ns, it may Ih’ inatk'quute 
fordesi-rihing others. 
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Congestion in Passenger lYavei F«>r liwal uriwn iravH, a study liy the Texas IVarspcifialjon Institute’^' 

and on tVeight Networks showisl that the amount of traffK' exiMTieneing csingcMtion in pt'ak travel 

prri<Mticlouhlec] from JWpen’ent in HW2 lo fifr pem'nt in 2tKMI in lh<' 75 
metropolitan areas studieil. in atkKtiim, the average' time per day that nieds 
were <*ongersle<l increases) ovi*r this peri()e), fnem alxml 4.5 hours in 11*S2 to 
alnmt 7 hours in 2(KMI. Increase*) road congestion can also a^e<i publk' has 
and other transit syst(>ms that o|M>rate on n>ads. Some transit systems an* 
also experiencing increasing rail c-ongesikm at p<‘ak travel limes. For 
example, the Washingttm Metmpedilan An'a Transit Authority's (WMATA) 
re<H’nl .simlies tm <'n)wding fimnel that rail travel demanei has n’aclKs) and, 
in M*me case.s, exesnsled .s<*beHlulis) capacity — an average of I4lt 
passengers pc'rc'ar — durirtg t)>r peak m«nning amlaflerncsm hours. Of the 
more than 2iM) pealc morning rail trips that WMATA ol)s<*rv'«'d over a rer«mt 
t^nonth perax), cm awrage, 1 5 p<*rcent were con.skk*ns) “unt'ornfortaldy 
*-row<ksr(l25 to I4t> pavs<*ngers per car) and H pertvnl had “crash loads" 

( |.5(i or more pas.sertgers jx’r car).’* 

In addition to local travel, cow’ems have been raiM'd alxml Ihjw inlenily 
and tourist trawl interacts with kx-al traffic in metnipolilan areas and in 
smaller towns and rural areas, arxl how this inlerafiion will evolve in the 
futun*. Ac<sm)ing to a n’port sf>cm.sored by the World Pasiitess CouiHil for 
.Sustainable I development, Mnbititfi 2()(H ,® capacity pnililems for inlenity 
trawlers are gc*nerally not .sewre out.side of large* citi**s, except in certain 
heavily trawled corridors, such as the Northeast c'orridor, which links 
Washington, D.C., New York, am) ()o.slon. I lowewr, at tlx* Iteginning am) 
end of trips, intercity ))us and automobile traffic contribute to and suffer 
fn>m urban c*ongc'.stion. In additkxi, the stucly .said that intercity trawl may 
constitute a. suKsiantial pn>fM>rtk»n of total traffic passing Ihroufdi smaller 
towns and rural areas. Alsc», accemlingloa (lAOsurveyof all states, .slate 
ofTKiaLs an* incri’asingly c*on<**'rned alxmt traffic volumes on inter>date 


Stinuik amt Tliii i’ftau MobaHy Itrpurt (Cuttegc SUIhmi. TX: Texan 

'IVaiK^iufUtCkiti IrintUiile, Jiate 2001). 

’’’LJx Cteiicnt Acx'uuiiUHgOflk'e. Mruas ThinifU: Uitnj/ \Sumt 0 ernriil .Varrmers <ir tVit.-im. 
bil ('apilai t1anNing ('ouU Bt Euhattet'd, UAC) 01 Tit (July 2, 2U01). 

*Ma!cuu'l)uneUn liiertiluleurTt^'liitulugy and (liarien Uivvr AiMK'iati-!*. JVOl: 

W<ii1d MtAUilp at thr Etid nfthe TktrM/irM Ctrutur^and hn SaalaiHobitilif. (Wiirld 
IduediHw ('oum-il Tor SunCalciaijIc DewlufJiiiefiC, Aiagast 2WI ). 
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highways in rural ar^as, ami high Irvrls of rural rong«’s4ion arr pxprt-UHi in 
IK stales wilhin ID years.* 

< Vtngi'stion Ls also exportnl to inrrrasp on mg|or freight transfHtrtalion 
networks at sfiecifir iHgtlenocks, particularly when' intemaMlal 
i-onniH-tions o<x'ur, and at pi'ak trawl times, aix-oniing k» the |>aneli.sis. 
They expresjusl coneem n'ganling int<*rarth»ns hetwe«*n freight and 
passenger travel and how irMwases in laMh types of travel will afTmi 
mobility in tlw future. Ttucks <*ontribule to congestion in metnipolitan 
an'as wlu'W they generally move 4»n the same nwuls ami highways as 
tH'monal vehiHe-s, paitk ulaiiy (luring p^'ak p4'ri(Kls of ctmgestion. In 
addition, high demaml for fn'it^t, rmilicularty freight moved on trut'ks, 
exists in metropolitan areas when* (werall cimgesticm tends to he the 
worst. 

With international trade an inen’asing part of theec-onomy ami with largt'r 
contaim'rships being built, some panelists indicted that more pn’.s.sun‘ 
will be placml on the aln'ady congested ntad and rail connexions to mi^jor 
n.S. seafM>r 1 s and at Iht'lKinier crossings with ('anada and Mexico. For 
example, acmnling to a 1)()T rep4irt,“ more than om>-half of the ports 
respomlirtg to a liKt? stirwy of port amvss is.sues identiRml traffic 
imfs'diments on liH-al truck mutes as the rngjiu' infrastructure problem. 

Acismling to one panelist from the freij^t rail indastiy, there is ample 
cq>arity on most of the freight rail m'twork. However, railroads are 
beginning to exp<'rience more .severe capacity constraints in (>articular 
heavily used corridors .such as the Northeast corridor, ami within mgjiu' 
melmpolitan areas, espi'cially where commuter and intercity pavsimger rail 
M'rvk'cs share tracks with freight railnuids. Capacity constraints at tlu'.se 
bottlenecks an' expected to worsim in the futun'. The panelist explained 
that cfmg4’.slion on s<ime freight rail sj'gments when* the tracks are also 
as«'<l for fM».s.sengc'r rail ser\'ice — for which there Is gmwing rk'maml — 
reduces the altility of fn'ight railroa<Ls toex|)ami .ser\i<*e on tla* existing 
tracks to meet the gniwirrg demand ri»r freight movements on thos*’ 
segnients. 


**1 (Wfntnt Inltrslate Uighu'ait St/sitw, UAO(Ct.57t 

<&Uiy31.2t)(E*). 

'*viM ylsutrAmi4*N/ Oif VJi. Sttxriiu- Ihnutpnrtalum Sft»lrnt (Wastiiiigluri. I).C.; I' Jt. 
oriV«im|x>nall(Xi. SetXfiiilK’r ItiUU). 
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<)n Ihr inland wat<'rways, ac'ccinlin^ to two panoljs1.s fmm that induNtiy’, 
Ihrrr is sufTirH'nt <-apanty on mcxst of Iht^ inland wati^rway network, 
although 4'(»ngr.stion is in<Teasing at small, aging, and tncmasingly 
unreliable kicks. Ai'crmling to the (’orps of Kngineers, thi' numlieroffumrs 
that locks were unavailalile due to kK'k failuri's increased in ns-ent years, 
fnim alHiut hours in liKil to 55,IKMI hours in (M^uiTing 

primarily on the u^i^icr Missi.ssippi and Illinois rixs'rs. In aiklition, ac'<-onling 
to a ('orps of Kngint'ers analysis of ('ongeslion on the inland waterways, 
with extHH’tefI growth in freight travel, 15 hK*ks woubi excinsl HI) fa'it'ent of 
their cafuu'ity by 2021), ascsmipared to 4 that ha<i n'a<'he<l that level in liHH). 

Other Systemic Fhclors A<*<sir«ling to our expert panelists, while imwasing passenger an<l freight 

Contributing to ('ongestion travsd ('ontribute to incn'asing congi'stion at bottknec'ks an<i at pi’ak travel 

times, other systemic factors contribute to congestion, including barriers to 
buikKng enough capacity to accsimmcHlate growing levels of travel, 
i'hallenges to effectix'ely managing aral operating transportation systems, 
and ban1(*rs in effectively managing how, and the extent to whk'h, 
trans-portation systems are us<'d. 

At liottlenecks arxl at peak travel times, there is insum<'ient capacity to 
a(sromm4Mtate lh(' levels of traffV' attempting to use the infrastrwiun'. One 
n'ason fortheiasuffinent i-apacdty is that Iransporlalkin infrastructun', 
which is gtmerally publicly provkksi (with th»’ mgii>r exceptitm of freight 
railnuuls), <'an take a kmg time toplan ami buikl, and it may not be jHimible 
to build fast enough to kee^i pace with incn'using and shifting travel 
THittems. In atkKtion, constructing m’w <-a|>acily is oHen costly ami can 
conflict with other scK-ial goals such as emininmenlal pnrsc'rvalion ami 
4'ommunily mainlenarn'c. As a r(>suil, ayiprox'al 4)f pnijivts t4) buikl m'W 
4-ai>a4‘ily, whii-h n'quin's I'mininmcmlal impa4-t statenmnis ami ctimmunity 
4)utri'ach, gerrerally tak4*s a long time, if H is otitaimnl at all. 

In ackKtkm, a number 4)f parwlists imlk'atcHl that fumling ami planning 
rigiditi4’s in the publk* iastitulions n'^^msible for pnniiiing lransp4irtation 
infrasiru4‘tun' limd t4>pr4)mote 4>ne m4Kle of iraasporlali4m, rat iv'r than a 
s(*t 4>f balam'4'd lran.sfK>rtation ch4)i<x'S. K4>rus 4>n a single nuxle can result 
in itifficulfic-s 4k'aling effectively with C4mgps<km. Kor example, as 
.suhurt)an expressways enalik* 4'4>mmunity (k'V4*k){>menls to gn>w an4i move 
farther 4Hit fr4)m city (*enters, jolts ami gcxtils f4»tk)W thes<*4k'X'elopm4'nLs. 
This ri\sult.s in in4Teasing pas.s(’ng«'r ami fanght travel on the expnissways, 
and a shifting of iraffic flows that may not 4'asily be ac4'omm4M{ai4'‘d by 
existing traa*p4>rtatk>nch4ri4-<>s. Om* pamdist im}i<*aled that .suburitan 
expms.sways an* among the least ndiable in terms 4tf travel limes be<-aus«’, 
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if c-<>nj?«’«li(m eKx*urs, them arf* fowor fi'aMblf ahiTnalivt' nailp?* cw nuMk’s 
of traa-^a>rtatM>n. In aiHilion, wnnr lMJitk*m'<‘k.s (m-cut when* nnulps 
4H>nn«s't, Nx-ausp funding ixgeni'rally mcKi«>-«iMTllif, and (xingeslion at 
thf^ intrmuMlal ronnex-tions is mrt easily addresswi Aejxmling to FMWA, 
puhlk* se<'tor funding pnigrams are generally ftH'usfxl on a priniar>' nuxle of 
transporlalion, such as highways, or a primary purposi', sutrh as impnwing 
air quality. This meaas that intemaxia) proje<'t.s may nx^uire a ImNuler 
range of funding than might lx* available under a singh* program. 

I^nelists also noted that the tyt>es ofeongeslion prol>lem.s that an* 
exfMX'teil to wcfTM’n in the futun* involve inierat-lions Ix'twix’n long- 
distance an<l loi'al traffH' an^l betwtx'n pas.s<'ng<'rs an^l fn'ight, and existing 
iastitutioasmay not have tht* 4'apat*ilyorlh*' authority to a<ldTess them. For 
example, .some Icx’al IxMtlenerks may himler iTaffH' that has regional or 
national significamx*, such as ruUional fn*ight flows from 
ports »>r (“an affe*-! the <xH)nomie.s an4l traffic in mon* than one state, 
('urrent .state and Icx^ plannirtg (»rgani/atioas may have ilifTiculty 
<-onsidering all iht* cost.s and benefits relattxl to national or international 
Iraffii' flows that affeirt other jurisdictioas as well as their own. 

Thecon(x*pt of capacity is hnwaler than.ju.sl the phy.sical chararleristics of 
the traivspiulation network (e.g., the number of lane-miles of road). Tbe 
capacity of transportatiim systems is also determimxl by how well they are 
managtxl and operated (particularly publicly owneii and operatexi 
^tems), an<l how the use of those .systems is manageiL Many factors 
related to the management and ofieration of transfairtation .sy.stems can 
contribute to iniTeasing congestion. Many pam'lists said that rongi^tion on 
highways was in part due to p<M>r management of lrafn<* (lows im the 
conmx'tors bt'lw(x*n highways anil poir management in clearing roads that 
are bkx’kix] due to aix-idents, inclement weallwr, or I'orvstrxH'tkin. For 
example, in tbi' 75 metriqHdilan an'as stuilieil by the Texas l^aasportation 
lastitige, r>4 percent of annual \x>hk‘le delays in 2tKK) were dm* to incidents 
sui'h as bn*ak<lowns or crashe.s. In adclilkm, the Oak Ridgf* National 
I^K>ratory n*pori(xl that, n^kmwide, signifii'ant delays are causixl by 
work /ones «m highways (Kxirly timeit IrafRc signals; and snow, kx*, and 


"Srvixiil 9>uuiv«*« u/iiutireciUTiiigilrlay!* vivn* nut (XxisidtavU in lliktxlutly, itK'luUingspwtail 
f wiiUt, rain, rail vruolni^ and kill buuUia. SlM. ttibi, D. tVafuu*!H‘. D.L (insxie, li.L Hwan)!, 
and k. UIUmi, Tt’mporari/J.MJMiiTimfCapaeiCig Sfud/f asul hHpottJi tm i‘e/^rnttuice, Hfpurt 
Ni>.<)ltNL'nkl 200:i^d<(>ak Kktgc. TN: Oak Hklgt* Naliunal UilKiratory. May 20U2). 
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In aiiiKMon, acc^mlinf; (<> a ntimlMT of pan<'lisLs, ronjjt’wlion on 
(ran.spof1alion is also in part ciur to inrffirk'nt prii'ing of th«' 

infrasirwtun' br<-aasp usors — whcthrr Ihoy am tirivrrs on a highway i>r 
barge* oporaUirs nno\ing thntugh a kwk — do not pay Ihr full reisis llv’y 
inipewi* on ihr syslom and ejn olhe'r users for Ihoir use of the system. They 
further arguesi that if travelers and fmight raniers hail to pay a higher eost 
for tising transportation sy.slems during ^leak (leriods to mflee't the full 
costs they impose, they would have an tner'ntive to avoid or resc-henlule 
some trips and to lf>ad vehh'les mom fully, resulting in le.ss eongestion. 

Efforts of Congostion ('ongivstion affen-ts travel times and the mliability of lraRs-]>ortali(»n 

systems. As dis<*u.s.sed earlier in this report, the Texas Transportation 
Inslitige found that (ibpement of peak pe^riiMl travel on roadways was 
<’ongeste<l in 2tMK), e-ompaml tei pement in I5W2 in the 75 metropolitan 
amas .sttidi<Hi. Are'ording to the study, this meaas that lw<i of every three 
vehicles experience mngestion in their morning or evening commute. In 
the aggmgaie, (smgi'stiim results in thousands of h<»urs of delay every <iay, 
which can translate into costs .soK'h as lost prcxluctivity and incmaseil fuel 
4'onsumplion. In addition, a dei'mase in travel mliability imposes <*o.sts on 
the traveler in terms rifarriring late to work or for cjther ap|>ointn>ents, and 
in raising the cast of moving gtMMis msulting in higher pr»ce,s for 
r'onsumers. 

S4>me iiarK'li.sts rtoted that <'ong«'.stion, in some sease, mflecis full as«* of 
lran.s|>ortalion infrastructum, aiul Ls thf'mfom r>ot a probk>m. In addition, 
they explaimnl that travelers atUast to congestion and adapt thi'ir travel 
mutes and times, as well as hoasing aral work choict's, to avoid congestion. 
For examph*, acconling to the Tmn.'tjtotiatioH Staii.slim Annual Rfijxni 
minlian csjmmule times irM'mas<Hl aliout 2 minutes b«»twM'n l!iH5 arul 
liitttt, desfdte irwmasj’s in thejM'ns’ntagj* of people ihirirtgto work aloiH* 
and the average commuting distancs*. For fmight travel, one iMinelist made 
a .similar argument, citing that transportation costs mlaterl to managing 
business operalioas have dfs-mased as a pen-entage of gross national 
pnxlucl, indicating that pnxlucers and manufactumrs adjust to 
traas-portation supply, by switching mcxles or altering delivery schedules to 
avoid ck'lays and n'sultittg cost increases. 

However, the MfthilUy rep<»r1 th^'rilx'-s ihe.se a^laptatlons by 
imlivi^luals an<l btLsine.s.s4's as ersmomif' irrerheietKies that can lx* vety 
4 ostly. According Ur the mport, irn masing congestion <’an cause avoidance 
of a substantial number of trips rcMilting in a <-<»rm.spon4ling hiss <if the 
benefits of thase trips. In aiblition tom*g^ive wonomiceffect.s, travs'lers' 
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wrvr thnjuRh iraaMi heiwovnr, Mmir bairiiTs lo pn>\'Hlin){ fh«’.sr 

typ«»s sprviops pxisL Por oxaniplf*, a4'<t>rclinK to one of ijur pannIiKt.H, 
sniw* paralransil* HrrvH-4« arp not ppruiillotl lo carry iJ>lc4MKlicd p€>oplc, 
I’vj'n if those potiplc an* on the rouh* ami art* willing to pay f<»r the service. 
fits the elderly population increaw's over lla* nexi ID y«*ars. Issues 
p4'rtaining to access an* expecled Ui InH-ome more pniminent in society. 

Low -Income Households l<ower in<i»me levels can alM» lie a significant harrier to tran-sporlaiion 

ai'cess. TTw* cost of pun'hasing, insuring, and maintaining a trar is 
pnihihitive to some luiusi'hoUls, awl if) p«‘n*«*nt of low-income hoitseholds 
(lo wit own a car, com])ar«*d with 4 p<’rcenl of other houwhiilds, according 
to the IttlKJ Conditions and Perjarmnnre report. Among all low-iwome 
households, aUiut S penvnt of trips are made in <‘ars t hat are owned hy 
olhepi as ciimpared to 1 percent for egher income groups. Purlhermon*, lh<’ 
same um'erlainlies awl iw’onveniew'es apply to this group as to the elderly 
regarding relying on others for transportation. TVanspotlalion access Ls 
important for employment opportunities to help irwreas** iw’ome, yet this 
ai'cess is w>l always available. This is liecau.se growth in employment 
opportunities lends to ix'cur in the .suburiis and outlying ari'as while nuuiy 
low-income populatiims are I'oncenlrated in the inner cities or in rural 
areas. In I'ase studies of aci'ess to .fobs for low-iiK'onte populations, FTA 
researchers found that transportation luuTiers to job ai*f'eKs included gafis 
in transit .servki*, lack of knowkslgeofwhere transit s<*T\’ices an* proviiled, 
and high lrans-|Hirlalion isisls re.suliing from multiple transfers and long 
di«4aw'es travek’iL* ArHither pniblem they noted was the difficulty in 
ciKirdinating (s*rtain tyfies of work shifts with the availaliilily of puldic 
trans-portation .servk'r*. Without suffii'ient a<'ce.s.s to jobs, familk‘s face more 
oltstac'les to achieving the goal of iwk'fHmdewi* from govemnwnt 
as-stslaws*. I jmitisi trans)K)rtation acceas can also redui'e opfNirtunities for 
affordalile housing awl restrid choices for sho{ifiing awl other .services. 

Rural I’opiilations Rural {Mipulations, whk'h according to the 2(H)0 Census gn*w by IOpi*rcent 

ov(‘r the last 10 yt'ars, also face access prolderns. Access to some form of 
Irans'iMirtation is neces.saTy toconwH't rural populations to jolis awl other 


"(‘Mnitnin-ijt IsaitMVk'v wtivn* iiKliviiiijiil!i whuaR* uciatiU* lu UM-ltir rvgubir Iraictit ayslmi 
iriiii'peiHtisitly IbtH-aiCHf <>ra|)ti,V!itc-)it ur iiifiiUtJ liii(ialniHsa) an* pk'kisl u(jajid<tni|ipt«lurr 
at itivlr dRriiiialiuiH. 

'*K*tJtnl IVareiM AiliiimiatntkaL.HrrFaii loJob»: tVuiF&YNrfjVa (Wiailiiiir{luisl>.C.; 

I'.S. IK'iiarlnic-iil «if 'IVaiisfiuiiatkai. St'pU'iiiWr 20(tl ). 
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amrnhios in city <*<'nt<Ts «r, incira’anjlly, inihp suhurt>.s. Thi' MoMUtif ^iM)i 
TTporl states that automc4ii)es offer (treater flexihiitty in sehcslule and 
choice of (testinations than othernxMk’sof (rans-portation, and often alM> 
pnni<ii' shortertravel times with lower out -of-fKK-kel costs. The report also 
mit<'s that (smwntional transit systems are la^t eqnipiMnl to s(*rve hi({h 
]e\'eLs of travel di'maml that is nineenlrated in a ndatively limited an'a or 
a|on(t welNIi'fttKsI corridors, such as inner cities and corridors be(we<*n 
th<»se areas ami suhurins. Tri|>sby rural reshlents tetwl to h*' Irtntiilue to low 
population densities and the ndative isolation orsmall communitH’s. 
Tta’refon', traaspt)rlati<»n can Im» a ehallen({<> to pnivah' in ntraJ areas, 
esiHS'ially f4»r (H'rsiins willwmt aetsiss to private aulomobile.s. A n'port 
prepansl f(*r the I‘TA in foumi that 1 in bl rural msidents live-s in a 
housi'hohl without a ptuxrnal vehirle. In aditition, the elderly made ft! 
pen'ent of all rural transit tripsin 20(N) and pi'rsons withdisaldlities made 
2ft pen'^'nt. However, ar^-onlinj? to a n’port by the (’4M>rdinalin(t Council on 
Access and MolHlity,** while almost (M) pensml of all ncmmetrofiolitan 
countk's had s<mie public trans|H)rtalion servii'es in 2<)(M), many of tht’se 
ofM'rations were small and offereil ser\i«x>s to limited ({«si({raphi<‘ areas 
during limitisl limes. 


1YajiS|X»riaiion’s Kffects on 
the Environment and 
Communilies Are a Growing 
Concern 


While ISTKA and TEA-21 pro\i<ied fumls aimcsl at mitii^in^ ailverse 
effwtsof lransp<utalHm, 4’on<sTns|M*rsist alsmt su<-h efftsHs on th«’ 
envinmment and <‘ommunlties. As a n>suli of the ne^ive jsmsequem-es of 
Iraivs-portalion, traihsiffs mast be maile l)etween facilitatint;! incn'a.s(sl 
mobility and (tivind due n'fiani to envinmmental and other social ({oals. Kor 
example, tran.sp<irtation vehHes are s»mrces of kx-al, urban, and 

rejtional air pollution l>e<'aas(' they df'perul on fossil fuels loop4>rate. 
EmLssioas fn>m vehicles include sulfur dioxide, lead, carlsm monoxide, 
volatile orftanic c'ompouncLs, partieulate matter, and nitrems oxides. In 
addition, the emission of {{r('enhc»use (Qvm's .such as dioxide, 

methane', and nitn»as oxide are inc'reasinfj and ({reenhoase fiftscs have bei'n 
linked to reduction in atmospheric oxonc' and climate chan({c's. Acx'ording 
to Mofit/ilff improved te<*hno|ofties can hc'lp nxluis’ per-whicle 
emissions, but the incn'asintt numl>ers of vehk'les travelintt and the' total 


‘‘('iiiiiiiiiJiiU)' IVwufHirUilkjii Awuciittkin uf AiiMYk']i, StAilu* t\f N>tral l^ubiu: 
DrQHMparUiiitnt MUU < April 2001 ). 

**t'iMrxliita(ii)g t'ouiK'U un Aitvmi and I1a$initia OuidtiiHrsJor Coardiaatni SV<t/r 

aMd Load SptvializnI ThiMaporUitioH l«’rruv« (Wmliiiifleii. D.C.: I'.S. ()f(>tirtiii«*iil uT 
IVwttfxNtalkiti. Dpe. 20. 2CK10V 
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mik^s travrldi niay ofTsTt iht'iN* In ackKlion, ('ongrstiH) r4>rMiilioivs on 
hiRhwa>‘s Irml to exacfriialr th<' pntlilcm bwau-sr extra furl is ron-sunml 
<li>p to irKTrasofl arrrirralinn, diH*<'|pralie)n, anti itllinft Vrhirlr rmissions in 
ron>{rstr<l an'asran tiiggrr msplratt>ry anti t>ihrr illnessrs, and runtiff frtjm 
iniprrv'knts surfarrs ran rany lawn rhrmk'aLs and tithrr {adlulants initi 
lakes, streams, and rivers, thus thn'alenin{{ a<]uaiir en\in)nmenls.* 

Krei^ht traasfM>rtatk)n also has signifirant environmental effeets. Trucks 
an* siKnifK-ant rontributtirs to airptillulion. Atx tmHng to the Amerk an 
Trucking AsstM’ialkm, Irucks wen* res|)t»nsible ft)r 18.5 pt'n'ent t>f nitn>us 
oxkk* t*missions anti ^7.5 percent of other partk ulate emisskais fnmi 
mobile sour<x*s in the I’nifetl States. Tht* Mi^tUUy ii(KH report stales that 
fn’iRht traias aLst» contribute t«) emisskms of hytinK-arlHins, carlKHi 
monoxide, anti nitrous oxkk*, allht>ufth ((('nerally at levels ctmsiderably 
lt»wer than tru<“k.v In atitlitkm, while large shipfiing vessels an* more energy 
effick'nt than trucks t»r trains, they an* als<»mgitw’-'*>wt'‘’s ofnitn»g«*n, 
siilfur dioxkk', and diest'l partk'ulate emissitmv Atx-onlirtg to the 
InlerruUkinal Maritime ( trganixatkm, ts'ean shipping Ls resptmsible for 22 
pen-ent of the wastes dumptnl into the s<>a tin an annual basis, {targes 
moving freight on the inland walt'rway sysl(*m an* amtmg the mtist energ>' 
efficient forms of fn'ight IransptHlalitin, tsintribuling relatively Itiwer 
amtntnts tif noxious emiaskms conii>areti with trucks aral fnight trains, 
acconling to the Corps of Flngineenv However, the dn'dgirtg anti tiamming 
requiretl to make ri>ers anti harhtirs na>igahle can cause significant 
tlLsTUptkin to ecosystems. 

Noise pollulkin Ls antither factor exar<'r1)al(*d by intreasing levels of 
Irms-portalitin. While f'l IW'A, FTA, arnl many cities have estalilLshtnl criteria 
for difTert'nt lanti uses close U> highways arnl rail lira's to proti(*ct again.st 
physitally tianiaging ntiise levels, average iHiise l(*v<*Ls caustnl by roiul 
traffic in some ari'as <*an still have ativerse ctm.sequeiK*<'s on ptviple’s 
ht'aring. In adtlilkm, .st'veral .stutlies have fourxi that n*sklentia] pro(H*rty 
values flecrease as average noi-st* levels rise abtive a certain threshokl. 
Kn*ighl also contributes tti ntiist* poUulkm. Acctmling to Mobiiiiy 
shipping is the largt*st .sounv of low-fn*querH‘y, ur>ik*rwater noise, which 
may have ativerse efftnis on marint* life, althtaigh Iht'st* effects are ntil yet 
fully unik*rsltKMl These noise levels are partit'ularly serious on highly 


Cifiimd AiH-iHinliitKOiric'e. tMtinnimeHliU Protection: »itrniX /nerN/trrv 
iM/> Prmnolr Laml I/m’ Tticir I'roUeiit Air ami Watrr Qmtliiig, (MC) Ol 12 (WturfiiiiirkMi, 

lu'.: (VI. ai.awi). 
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IrafTickcMl KhiiifiinK nHitrs. In addition, drc^l){in^ also rontrihulrs to noiso 
pollution. 

(Irowin;; awan'rK*Hs of the rn\ironmrnlal anri sorial <'ONt.H of tran.* 5 K)rtalion 
pmjn-tH iH making! it ni«)rr difTK'ult to pursue tn^jeu' iraasporlalion 
impmveinenLv A('forilin>! to a numiH'r of |>an<'lW.s, the diffirulty in 
quanlifyinfiand mea.surin){the nwdsand bi'nefit.sofinereavHl tn<»bility also 
hinders the alulily of traas-portalion planners to make a .stronj; ease to ku-al 
<h'<i.si4»nmakers for mobility improvement.s. In a<klition, transporlalion 
planninj? and funelinj? Is nuale-sp«ilM' awl orienlisl t(»wani iw.ssenj?pr 
trawl, which hln<l<*is trans-(M>i1ation planners' ability to nHSjjjniw 
syf.stemwwk’ and multi-modal strat<^es for aiklre.ssin^ mobility n<M’<ls ami 
other .sorial c<in<'erns. 


Strategies for 
Addressing Molnlity 
Challenges Include 
Focusing on 
Systemwide Outcomes, 
I’sing a Full Range of 
Tools, and Providing 
Options for Financing 
Surface and Maritime 
Transportation 


The {>anelLstsprt'.si'nlisl nunH‘r(»u.sa|)proaelK’.s for a(k]re.s.sing the ty|H\sof 
ehalk'nt^'K dlscusstsi throu^4»ut this re|M>rt, but they emphu.siiusi that no 
slnjile strategy wniJd lie suflkient. From tht'se diM-u.vsioas and our other 
reNt^areh, wv havt* kk'ntiHed Ihns' key .strategk's lliul may aid 
lrun.s|Mirtulion (kHisionmukers at all k’veLs of govemmenl in addressing 
mobility eluillenges and tla* iastitutlonal liarrlers that itaitribi^e to them. 
These .si ralt‘gi(‘s include the following: 

1. F(k'Us on the entin* surface and nuirillme trans(i4»rtatk>n system rallwT 
than on sjafifK' mtak-s or tyjit^ of travel to achk’ve desired molillity 
ouItHimes. A .systemwide appniach to lruns|H>rta[lon planning an<l 
fumllng. as tippostsl to fiH Us on a single nuHle or tyin- of travel, cuukl 
impnive ftH’us on outecMnes related to i’ustonHT or community mssK 

2. Fse a full range of PkiIs Co achk‘ve lh4»se <k‘sinsl ouloinu*^ Conlmlllng 
congeslkm and improving acr*'ss will n-quirt'a strulegk' mix of 
construcUon, corm tlve ami prt“venllve nialnlenamv. relubilitatlon. 
o|H'ratkinsand .*^stem numagemeni . ami managing system usi* through 
pricing and other ti'chnlqucs. 


3. Ihtivide more tqitkins for nnancing molillity impnivvmenLs atal 
consider adtiilional .sourxx>s of revenue. Targt'ting flnuncing to 
lran.s(Hirtation pmjects that will achieve (k'sirtsl mobility outcomes 
mi^it nsjuin' mon'oiilions rorraLs-ingamitlLsiribuling fumls for 
surfact' and maritime Irutv^Hiitalkm. Howevt'r, using revtmw' sourct's 
that an' not direi-tly tied to the use of traas|Miiiation systems coukl 
alkiw tk'cLsionmakers to bypass trans^Nirtatkin planning n'quln’menLs 
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which, in turn, couM limit the ability of transporlatiim aj^cncics to Oh'uh 
on anti achieve* tlcsintl tmlt*f>mt*s. 


Focus on Ihe Entire Surface 
and Maritime 
1Yans|X)rtation System 
Kather Than on Specific 
Modes or 'IVites of'firavel to 
Achieve Desired Mobility 
Outcomes 


Some* imnclisl.s .sakl that mr)bility shoultl be \icw(*<l on a systcmwiilc basis 
atTosM all n>iMk*.s ami t>7K>s of travel. Atl(ln>KslTi]; the t>'p«*s tif moliility 
chalicnjtps discuvrisl earlier in this reptJrt can require a .scope beyomi a 
local juri.sttiction or a stale lint^ and acniss mt)n' I Kan one mtale or type of 
trav-el. Por example, conttestion challenj{e?i tiften tavur where mtales 
connect or .should connect — such as ports or freijjhl hubs where freijthl is 
transfem'd from oik* mcKle u» another, or airports that pavs(*nf{ers need to 
arx'ess by car, bus, <jr rail. The?ip conntHiions requiri* cfM>rdination of mtir** 
than one mcKle of IramqHUlalion and iSMiperalion ainonfi multiple 
transportation pnniders and p]ann<*rs, such as port authorities, 
metropolitan planninjt organizations (MPt)),'^ ami private frei^t railroatls. 
Some (tanellsts lhen*fore arlvocated shilling; the foeus of government 
Irarts-ptnlalion agemiesat the federal, slate, ami hK-al levels t«»f*onsMler all 
modes ami types of travel in i«kln-;s.sirrg m<»inlify challenges — as ofip^kstnl 
to f<K-using on a .s-pecifi<- mode <»r lyT>e of travel in planning an<l 
implementing mobility impnivements. 


S4>me |ianeli.sts .sakl that (-urrent Iransportation planning instilutioas, such 
as state tramqMHiation d«*i>artmenLs, MIHK, or(*orpsof RngimM’rs n*gional 
offict’s, may not have sufTHlenl expr'rtise, or in some <-ases, authority to 
effwtiwiy klentify ami implement molality impnivemenl.s acToss modes or 
tyj>es of travel. They .suggested that transiairlation planning by all entities 
focus more closely on n'gkmal issui's ami highlighte4l the importance of 
c<Kipi*ration and c(K>rdination among mmlal agem’ies at the f<Hleral, .stale, 
and local levH, l)etween pubik' ami private traas|M>rtatH)n prrtvmlers, ami 
betw<*en lran.*qM)rtalion planning organizations ami other government and 
<'ommunily agencies to addre.ss lrans|K>rlalion is-sues. Kor example, several 
fmnelLsts said that lh(' Alame<la ('orrklor in l,os Angeles is a g(M)d example 
«>f successful ccMiperation ami cismlination among agemdes. This corrklor 
is d<*sig}ied to improve fn'ight moliility for cargo coming into ihe ports of 
Uk Angeles and bmg lleai*h and out to the nwt of the country. I%nning, 
Hnarn'ing, and building this (*orTi<k>r requinsl c<Hipenilion among prix'ate 
railroads, Ihe hM-al port authoTitk>s, Hw* cities of l»s Angt'les ami Umg 


'MIH arv urgauiizatiuiw uf trity i-uuirty sUUr, wmJ rnkral urTicialB Itiai pruviite a rfgiuiuti 
foruiti for UimefMirUtUiiti ptaiiiiiiift. 
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(Irai'h, community ^oups alon^; ihc entire (-(irriiior, the slate of California, 
and tin* f«'<leral >jov«TnmenL 

Sewral panelists said that a ftreater underslandinft of (he full life-cycle 
costs and benefits of varii>us mobility improvements Is msshs) to lake a 
more sysiemwak' a|)proach to tran.«^H)iiation planning and funding. Th(' 
panelists said (he rost-benefil frameworks that tran.'poitation agt'm'ies 
currently ase to evaluate t'arioas traas^MirtatHm projin'ts could Im> more 
4'omprehen.sive in 4'onstdering a wUler array of .sraial and (H'onomic exists 
and Ixmelil.s, nvogni/ing trBns(M>Pation .systems* links to each other ami to 
other .sf)cial ami finamlal j^.stenvs. 

Many i>anelisls a(h‘ocate<l a sy>demwi<k% rather than nuHl«>-j^HH“i(i«', 
appnnch to transp4»Paiion planning and funding that (S)uld als(» impnive 
fcK’us on <mt<s>nK*s (hat u-sers ami communities ilesire fnmt lh<’ 
Iraas-poPalion system. P'or example, om* pamdisl descrilM’d a la’rformamx' 
(merged fumhng system, in which the federal government would first 
ih’lirte csTtain national irtlerests of the (raas7H)rtation .system — such as 
maintaining the entin' interstate highway ?oslem or identifying freight 
i'orrkkjrs of imisjiiance Pj the national 4H-<im)my — then set national 
performance siandards for those .systems that stales ami t(M-alilies mu.sl 
meet. Federal funds would be distributed to thosf' entities that are 
addres.sirtg national inten'.sis ami meeting the estalilishfHl siandards. Any 
fmleral funds remaining after meeting the perfiirmam'e stanilards could 
then be u.se<l for whatoer traas-portatlon puriHxsi* the .slate or locality 
«ie<*m.s most a|ipn>priate to achieve .slate or kx-al mobility g«Nils. Another 
panelist expanded the notion of .setting national (lerformamT stamlards to 
im'ltwie a rec(»gnition of the interaiiionsludween transportation goals and 
liK’al er'onomic development ami quality of life goals and to allow localities 
to m<Klify naii4>na] performamv goals given kx-al conditions. For example, 
a national ix’rformanm’ stan<lar<l, .such as averagt' .sqxxxls of 4ri miles per 
hour for highways, might be unaltainalde for some hx-atioas given kx^l 
<'onditions, ami miglrt run contrary to <»therl(M-al g«>alsrelattH] toe4'onomi<' 
^h’wlopment. 

.Some imm'llsts flescrilxMl s«*veral other types of systems that <'oukl fix-us 
4)n <mt<'omes. For example, one |>anelisl sugge.sl(Hl a .system In whk’h 
feileral .support W4»ukl rewani lh<ise stales or hM^alilies that apply federal 
money to gain effiHemies in their lrans|x)r1ation systems, or lie 
transportation projects to land u.se ami other hx-al poliHes to achieve 
<'ommunily and enwrtinmental goals, as well as moldlity goals. Another 
IHinellst descrilxxl a .system in whk'h different federal mat4'hing criteria for 
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difTcrml lypos <if <'xppnclilunrs rpllwl f«tpral prii»rili«v F«r 

oxamplo, If infraslrxKiurp prPM*n'atk)n brranip a higluT nalional priinity 
than huikltn^ n<'w c'a|>a(‘ity, mau-hin^ roquirrmpnt.s c'ould hr chang'd to a 
5(t porcx^nt ftskTal .shar«' for building; ra'w phyftk'aJ rapacity anti an HO 
prn'rnl ftnlrral sharp fi>r pn*sprvalkm. ( )lh<>r panplists s«gj*<>stptl that 
rpquirinjt Malp ami local ^>vpmmpnts U» pay for a larjk'r share of 
transportation projpt't.s mittht providt' them with imt'ntivps to invt'st in 
nmrp <xist-cfr<H‘llvp pm.ipcls. If <x)st savinjts n’sultcd, these enlilit^ might 
haw mon' fumLs availalile to atkIn'As other mobility challenges. Some of 
the panellsl.s sugge-sttHl mluringthe federal match f(»rpn>j«H Lsin all mtales 
In give states ami ItH'alities mort' ftsral n‘sfM»asibility for projects they are 
planning. Other panelists also sugg(\sl ml that fmh'ral matching 
requin'ment.s .should be et^ual ftirall modes to avoid craating im'enlivesto 
pursue pn»jecl.s in one m<Mle that might Ik* U'ss effw-tive than projects in 
other nuKles. 


US6 ft F^tll Rftng6 of Tools to Many panellsl.s empha.si74sl that u-sing a range of various UkjLs to a^ldress 

AddrosS Mobility Challenges niobilUy challengt^s may help <-<»nfnd i'onge.stion ami impr«»ve ac<*es.s. This 
involves a stralegk' mix of ci»a*dru('tk>n, iorrectivx* ami prevemtive 
maintenance, rehalalitation, optTalions and sy.'dem managc'meni-, and 
managing .system use Ihnmgh pricing or other tm-hniques. Many of the 
[mnellsts sakl that mxine Iyp4* of techniqm* woukl Ik* .suffi<'ient toaddr«'.s.s 
mobility challenge's. Althinigh these lp<'hniqui's an* currently in use, 
fmnellst.s imlicated that planm'rs should mon* cousistently ctm.sjdera full 
range of tm-hniques. 

Build Now Infn»tnicturo Buiklingacklilkmal infra.strw'tur*' IsfH'rhaiis iIm' mast familiar technique 

formkimssing eongt'stion ami impnningmTPss t<i.surfB<'e ami maritime 
lran.s|M>rtalion. S<‘veral panellst.s expn'xsed th<‘ view that aitlM»ugh there Is 
a k)t of unusmt <'apaciiy in the tran.sp«>rtation .system, (vrtain hotllemu'k.s 
and key c<KTkkirs nsquire m'w infruslrml ure. Howewr, building m'w 
infrastrwtun* canmit <-ompIetely eliminate congestkm. For exampk’, 
atK-onling U» the Texas 'ryan.sfM>r1alion lastilute, it would n'quire at least 
twice the level ofcummi roatl exT)anskm to keep traffic ct»ng<*?4ion levels 
<-onstanl, if that were the only straleg>' pursuml In addition, while aikling 
lam^ may Im* a useful I4 m>I to deal with highway congestion for .stales with 
relatively k>w iKqiulalkm deasitic^, this option may not be as useful or 
p4VAible for slates with relatively high populatkm densities — partieulariy in 
urt>an arras, where the ability to a<kl lan(v« is limiteil due to a .shortage of 
axailable space. Furthermore, investments in additional transportation 
4'apacity can stimulate im-reasi's in travel demami, .sometimes lemling to 
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(■on^'stion and slower travel speriti on the new or inumivetl 
infrasiruetun'. 

Incroaso Infirastnicttiro Other panelists said thal an emphasis on enham'int{<'apat’jiy fn>m existing 

Maintenance and Rehabilitation infrasirwtnn’ through iwreasixl eorre<*tive ami preventive maintenance 
and rahaltililaihm is an inip«)rtant supplement t(», ami sometimes a 
sul>stitute for, huikiing m*w infrastnaiun'. In lUtHJ, the l*n\si<lent's 
(Vimmission to Study ('apital Rudgf'ting reported that, Ixs-ause 
infrasiruetun' maintenance n^quires mon' rapid budgetary sfiending than 
m'W <'onstru(iion and has a k)wer xisihility, it is less likely to be fumh'd at a 
stifficient level.** However, «>m^pam'lisi sakithai kirpuldii' mads, every 
<k>llar sp«'nt on preventive nMintenan<'<' when the n>ads an' in gcHsi 
condition saves $>1 to $r> over %vhat would have to he sfM'nt In maintain 
mads in fair condition or $10 tf> maintain roads onev they areinp<M>r 
condition. Maintaining and rehabilitating transportation syslems can 
intpmve the si>eed and reliability of pas.s('nger ami fn'Ight travel, thereby 
optimizing capital investments. 

Ik'lter managi'ment and ofieration of existing surface ami maritime 
trans-|M>rtation infrasiruetun' is amither technique for enham-ing mobility 
advtN-ati'd by some fMinelLsts. Improving managi'ment ami operations may 
allow the existirtg iransiM>rtation .system to atx-ommmlate mklitkmal travel 
without having to add new infrastructure. For example, the Texas 
Transportatkin Institute reported thal i-oonlituUing Iraffh* signal liming 
with changing traffic coniiitions cr»ukl impnwe flow' on csingi'sled 
roadways. In aiklitkm, acs-onling to an FI I WA . survey, bc>l ter management of 
work zones — whir'h im*lu>les mx'elerating coast ruclitin activities to 
minimize their effei’ts on the public, c(M>rdinating ptanmnl and ongoing 
I'oastnHiion wiivities, ami asing mon' durabk' coastruc'lion materials — 
can re<lu<e trafTK* delays caasixl by work nines and improve traveler 
sali.sfai'tkm.*^ Al.so, a<-cording In one panc'llsl., automating the opc>ration of 
liK-ks and <iams on Ihi' inlami waterways txmki rrdme <x>ng('.s1ion at fhesi' 
bottleneck.s. Amithi'r paru'lisl, in an ailk'le that h«' authori'd, mitml that 
shifting the focus of traasportation planning fmni buikling c'apilal farilities 


Inprovo Management and 
Operatioas 
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In an *n|M'ratinns niindsol'' wilt rociuin* a rultural .shifl in many 
Iransportalion in^titulinns, partirulariy in Ihr pu)>)i<' .srrior, .so that thr 
nrijani/aticHial .strurturp, hirran'hy, anti n'wanlK and int'cnlivrs an' all 
fnruand on impniving Iranspoilalion nianagrna'nt anti np<'ralinas.°^ He 
also ftwnmenled on Iht* nerd to lmpn>vo ppritirnianee measures relalnl to 
o|M>rations and management st> that htith the quality and the rt'lialiilily ol 
Iransporfatinn services are measured. 

Sevt'ral panelLst.ssuggt'.sttsi that contracting out a grt'ater portion f>l 
op('ration.s anti maintenance at*ti\ilie.s could allow puldic trans|H»rtalion 
agt'fH'ie.s t<» ftK'Us their attention on impntving ttverali management and 
dt'vt'loping iM)||cie-s to »k}r('.ss nitd)ility challengt's. This practice csmki 
involve oul.sourt'ingtiperaijoas and maintenance to private entities lhn>ugh 
trompetilive hidtiing, as Ls currently done for nwuls in Iht' Uniletl Kingtiom. 
In atltHlitm, hy reliering public agendes of these functittns, tsmtracling 
could redutv tht' ct>sl of ojM'rating tran.sporlation infraslructun’ and 
impnive iht' level of .service for each tlollar inve.sletl for puldicly tiwned 
transportation system.s, actsmling to one tianelisl. 

Developing compreheasive strategies for retluting txmgeslion caustnl by 
incidents is another way to improve management aiKl iteration of surfact' 
anti maritime transportation mtxlt's. Acconlingto the Texas lYaa'portation 
Instil ige, incidents .such as traffir accidents and hrrakdowascau.se 
sjgnifK'ant delays tm ntadways. One parM'llst said that some Itn-al 
jurisdkiion.s are devekping commtm pndtx-ols for handling indtk'nts that 
affect mtire than titM* mcxlc and traasportatkm agt'ncy, such as state 
Iraasportalion depar1ment.s and stale and l(K*al law enfon'ement, resulting 
in inipnived tsmimunk'atkias and t'CMirdinalitm among police, nrt'fighlrrs, 
medit'a] personnel, and operators of transportalkHi systems. Kxampltv^ of 
impmvemenLs to irH-ideni management irnduik' employing a»ving crews to 
quickly mtive acritk'nis and other impi'dinienl.s off of roails anti rail anti 
implementing lechnoltigk'al impnm’menLs that can helj) bargt's on the 
inland waterways narigate kx-lcs in inck’meni weatht'r, thereby rtslucing 
dt'lays on that system. 

Several panelists also suggiv<ted that increasing puhitr sector investment in 
technologies — known as Intelligent Trim-spnrlalitHi Systems (ITS) — that 
are desigrwHi u> enhatK'e the safety, ef!icietK*y, and effectiveness of the 


'’JuMfili M. SiMMiiaik ‘TnuiHitkxis ici Um* Wurid uf IVtuiiiriurUttjotk: A S)'sl4‘iiis View.' 
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Iranspotlalion m^l work, c-an .srrve as a way nf irK'rt'asin^ rapadty ant) 
mobility without making m^k>t’('a(litaI invoKtmrnt.s. ITS program has 

two mi^jor an'as of omphasis: ( I ) t|pi>loying ant) integrating intelligent 
infrastruetun' and (2) testing anti e\aluaijng intelligent vehk'les. ITS 
includes let'hnoittgitw that improve Iraffic Dow by at^jasting signals, 
facilitating traffic flow at toll plazas, ailerting emergency management 
services to the ItK'atjtins of crashes, inen^asing the efneiem'y of traasit fart' 
payment systems, and tgher actions. Appendix IV describes the <Hffert*nt 
j^timis that are pari of I)< n”s ITS program. 

Other techno)ogi< al improvements .suggestcsl by panelists includoil 
im'rr'asing information availalde to iis4>rsof the trBn.sfM»rtation .system to 
ht'lp people avoir] rsingestrsl an'as anri to improve r'ustomer satisfaction 
with the .system. Pot example, up-to-the-minute Iraffir' updates posterl <m 
ebs'lnink" roar! signs or over the Internet helpgiwrlrivers the informatirm 
rreressary to make chokvs about whr'n and where to travel, it was 
sugg<'sl(Hl I hat the ftsk'ral g(»vemmcnt eimhl i>lay a key n>le in facilitating 
the dev<'lo|>ment and sharing of sui^h innovations thnaigh training 
pn>grams ami research <-enlers, .such as the National (‘rstperative Highway 
Resr'an'h ITogram, th<^ TYaasit ('ooixralive Resean-h ITogram, anri 
possible .similar pDgrams for waterlM>mo tran.*^)rtatk>n. However, 
panelists cautk>nc<l that the ferieral gin'emment might need to deal with 
s«>me barriers to investing in techm>k>g>’ <levek»pment ami implementation. 
One panelist said that there are few inrentives foragencit's totake risks on 
new lei'hnologies. If an agency improves its efltciemy, it may result in the 
agemy receiving reduceil funding rather than l>einga)ile to reinvest Ihe 
.sa\ings. 

l/'sc Demand Management Finally, amither appn>ach to mlui'ing rsmgestkm without making mgku* 

Techniques r-ajMlal investments is t*) use rkmaml management l«‘hniques to rerluc'e the 

numlierof vehicles traveling at Ihe most ('ongrwted limes and on the most 
i'ongesled nmte.s. For public roarls, demand management generally means 
redwing Ihe number of cars I ravi'ling on particularly omgeslml routes 
lowant downtown during Ihe morning csimmuting pericMl ami away from 
<k>wntown during Ihe late aflermsm commuting peritMl One tmnellst, in a 
NM>k that he aulhonnl, saki tiuit rilu' most effecth'e means of reiiucdng 
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|H'ak*ht)ur wtiuld bo tt» porsiiaclp miKi <trivf'rs U> sharr 

vphi<*l€^**^ 


(>nr l>'po ordc'mand manaj^'mmt ftirlravpl onpublk' roadn i.>< to makr 
ttrralpr use of prii'in^ irH'entivTH. In partk'ular, many (H-onomlst.s havp 
pn)poMNl u^intt f'on}te< 4 kin pri<'infi that involv<w charj^n^ .sutrhartk'H or 
IoIIn p> (h 1 wn< wh(» rbtHLsp to Iravpl ilurinjt (M>ak {H'riiKis when (heir us 4 > of 
the roads increases roniif^ion. f^txmomists }{etM'raIly ht'lteve that siK'h 
Mm harp's or lolls enhanre ec'onomk' eflk'ienc’y by making drivers take 
into ar’couni the external costs they imts>se on rithers in rler'kling when ainl 
when* torlrix'e. lltese <*oNts iiK-luik' congc'stiim.as well as pollution arwl 
other extmral effwLs. The goal of rumgestion prk’ing wouki be to chargt' a 
toll f<ir travel (luring cs»rtge}de<lperkK]s that w(a]|(| make the cost (irn'luding 
the toll) that a <lriv<T iwj-s for such a trip equal orckfcse to the total cost of 
that trip, includirrg external casts. TN'se sun’harges <roul(l helj) nsluce 
(smgestKJn by pnnlding incentive's for travelers to share rides, use transit, 
travel at le.ss (congested (gent'rally off-peak) limes and on lexs cong(’st(Hl 
routes, or make (kher a(|juslmenLs — and at the .same lime, generate mon’ 
revenues that can he targeted to alleviating congc-stiem in those specific 
corridors. According to a rep<u 1 issued by th<’ Tyan.*^Mjrtalion Research 
lk>anl, technologies that currently us(hI at .some toll facilities to 
automatically chargi' users could also be usisl In eleclnmically (s>tlecl 
congestkm .sun'harges without establishing additional toll htsuhs that 
would cau.s 4 > di'lay.s.^ Peak-perksl pricing also has applicaliility for other 
modes of trHn.spor 1 ation. Amtrak arnl .some traivsit systems ase peak -period 
pricing, which give.s travelers irK'(*ntives to make their trips at less 
congested times. 

In additkm to pricing incentives, other demand management tfH-hnktues 
that erH*ourage ridt^sharing can he u.seful in mlucing conges^iorv Ri<k'- 
.sharing can be encourag<sl by establishing (*arp(H)l arsi van|MK») staging 
areas, providing frw' or pn'fern'd parking for carp<s»l.s aral vanpools, 
sulisidiring transit fares, and (k^signating certain highway lane.s as high 
(K’cupancy vehicle (HOV) lant^s that can cmly b(’ used by vehrek^i with a 
sfHHifjisI numlierof people in them (twoor nrore). IIOV lanes can provirk* 
an irnsmtive for sharing rides Iwausi’ thi’y nnluci’ the travel time fora 


‘‘AiitlHKiy l)<iw(i!i, SlucJs $M IVaffic: Capita vifA t’rtii Hour Conprgtuiu (Ttit- 

l)iu(ikiiia!i liiatiliJliMi: WwiiuiKUie. 1>.C.: 1W2) p.64. 

'''Naliuiial ItesH-suvti (.'uuiiciL ThuiB|KirUtIk>ii Htwatrcti Uuord Curbittg Gridtoek: /VuA 
Pvriod Frrs to Trttffu- Vauge^tioH <Wa.iiikigliKi. l!nW> 
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trav(>linf( r rrlativr Ui thr limf' ri'quiml to travel akine. This 

irwenlive is likely to be parlirularly strong when the n'gular lanes an* 
hea\ily i-onge-sietl. Several panelists also re<'onimenrle4l use of high 
ortnipaney toll (IKH’) lanes, which combine prkHng techniques with the 
H<)V com'cpl. Kxp«‘riments with HOT lanes, which alk)w lower eH*cupancy 
vehicles or solo drivers to pay a fe<* louse IIOV lanes during peak trafiK* 
peritMbi, are cummlly taking place in ('alifornia. HOTIanes can pnn'kte 
motorists with a choice*: if they are in a hurry, they may elect to pay to have 
less elelay and an improveel l<*vel of ser\'i('e c'onifMU'eel to the* regular lanes. 
When HOT lam’s run parallel to regular lanes, ce>ngeslkin in n*gular lane’s 
may he reetucexl more than woulel be ac’hieveHiby Ilt)V lane^ 

De'marat managemient technkiue's e>n roaels, partie'ulariy those* invobing 
pricing, eiflen proveike strong pe»litical oppemition. Several pane'llsLs saiel 
that instil uting chargers lei ase roaels that have btM'n availalile “free" is 
partk'ularly unpopular bee-aase* many travelers belie’ve that th<*y have 
alre’ady jiaid for the* mads thnmgh gasoline arui other taxes arul .shoukl not 
have* to pay “twice’.* ( Hher e-eme'ems abeiut euingestion prie-ing incluek* 
e’quity i.vsues biH-aitse of the iieitemlially n’gressive nature eiflhe.se charge's 
(ie., Ihesun'hargese’onstitule a larger peirtkin eif the e’arnings of lower 
inceime hou-sehokls ami there’feire impeise* a gn*ate’r financial bunk*n em 
them).“ In aekhtion, some pe'ople find the exim-ept of restrie-ting lanes eir 
maels tei peeipte who pay tei use them tei be elilLst because that approae'h 
allows people whei e-an afford tei pay the tolls lei aveiid e'einge'sliein that 
eithers must endure. Se’verat eif the panelists sugge'sted t hat tolls might 
beexime more aex-e’fitable te> the publk* if they were afiplied tei new roads eir 
lane.sasaek>mon.straiiem proje*ct so that the tolls' effeetiveness in re*e1ucing 
e'ongestkm and increa.sing e-ommuler e-heMe*es exmlei he evaluate'el. 


Provide Options for 
Financing Mobility 
Improvements and Consider 
Additional Sources of 
Revenue 


Sevx’ral pane’li.sts inelicate*4l that largc*ting the financing of traas-porlatkin tei 
ae'hieving de*sired meiliilily oute'eimes, ami addmssing those se’gments eif 
tran-s-portalion systenvs that are meist e'ongeste'd, weiuki re'quire* metre 
eiptieiTts feir finam'ing .surfae'e ami maritime tratvqHirtalkm projee'tsthan an* 
e'urrently availalile, ami might alsei reH]uire meire .sources of revenue in the 
future*. 


'^IVKiMNMSilsori'Migntiun [H-k-ing. tHiiiwM; luirli ii» Um* CunuiiMhs* Turtituily ut I'rtmi 
'niiiie 4 )uttalHHi (.'uii^astUuii l'rk'l(i|t uf ttie IVaiisfMitUilkMi Ketn-wli IkwrU. tins'e iiuUhI Uial 
alt iiM‘umt*Kruii(»e-wi henefil iftl(crcbana(>(irufinau*(tMU'ibu1iu«iorUi(.*n*vtrniie»ubiauiMt 
vMiKtxitlun prii'iiig 
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Inorpaso t'lincUng noxibilily Af«'<)itJing U> many panolists, thr <*urTpnt sysi<>m i>f linancing surfar*' ami 

maritimp transpcirlation projpcts limits 4 i|)ti 4 )Rs for atklmsHing moliility 
i'halipngps. Kttr pxampk*, spvpral panpli?a.s saki that spfvaratp funding for 
parh nuKlp at the fnk'ral, slalp, ami toral Ip%'pI ran makp it diffif'ult to 
4 'onsidpr ptwsiblp pfRdt'nt and pffp<'livp ways ft>r «*nham’ing mobility, an<l 
pnni<l 1 ng mort' flpxibilily in funding atross nuMips ctmUl ht'lp adfln^s this 
limitation. In adilition, some |>anplist.s argued that "parmarking** or 
(IpsIgnatHtn by tbp (' 4 »ngn'-s-s of federal funds for partk'ular trartsfMirtalion 
proje<'ts b>f)a.ss<w traditional planning prorrvsM’s u.spd to i 4 k>ntify th 4 > 
high<'.'d pri 4 >rily pn>i 4 H*ts, thus fM^enlially limiting lran.s-|>ortat|on agpn 4 'k>s' 
4 »pli 4 m.s forarklressing the nnvsl severe mol)iIity 4 -hallengps. Acx-onling t 4 > 
4 >T>e {tamdlsi , bypassing Irarrs'porlalion planning pnxxrs.ses (*an also result in 
krgieal cxmrter'lktas 4 »r inter<* 4 >nm' 4 't ioas la^twei'n projrn'ts l>eing 
4)V4'rl4M)kisL 

SpV4'ral pani'lLst.s aeknowkslgrsl that the pulilu- si'ctor r'ould expanri its 
financ'ial supp4}r1 for alternative Hnaneing mcH’hanisms to B4're.ss new 
.sourer^ of rapilal ami stimulate arktilional inv4'sinipnt in surface ami 
maritime transpiirlatkm infrasiruciun'. Thrw mrs-hanisms irK'lwle b4>lb 
newly emerging and existing finarH ing trs hniques such as prodding <'rP4til 
assistamx' to .'dat4' aixl kx'al governments rf)r capital proj4H't.s aral asing tax 
p4)lk*y t«pr4>\ide iiHsmlives t4) the private .se4i<)r for investing in surfa4'e 
and maritime transfM»rtatkm infrastru4'tur4’ (see app. V f<ir a <l4*scTiptkm 4)f 
alternative financing melhtxisk Th«' paradists 4'mphasix4sl, h4>wev4T, that 
thewp me4-hanLsnvs 4'urr4'nt|y pnrvide 4>nly a small portion 4)f the total 
fun<Hng that is n4»e4l4Hl f4)r 4-apital inv4*slment anci am not, by th4‘nvselves, a 
mujor strategy f4»r a4hlrf*j<siTrg mobility challeng4',s. k'ui1h4’rm<wp, th4»y 
4-aution4'4l that S4»me of lhe.si' m<s‘hanisms, .swh as (irant Antkiitatkm 
Revenu4‘ Vehi4*l4*s,‘’ 4’ould 4Ti‘ate 4iifficulti4*s f4»r state and locail ag4*n4'i<^ lit 
addmss fiAure tratv^Hiitalion pnibbrns, IxH-au-se agen4-ies wouki he reliant 
4)n fulum f4s}eral revenues Ui repay the bonds. 

Consider Now Revenue Sources Many par»e!i.sts .stat4'd lhalajM>s.sibl4’ fulum sh<Hlage of n'venues presents a 
fumlami'nlal limitatkm 14» uklrexsing mol>ility 4'hall4'ngrs.” S4>me pan4'ILsLs 


Expand Support for Altemati\ro 
Mrumcing Mechanisms 


’'(irairi Aiilic'i(w<HKi Kpwhim* Vvhk'lts uUoM sitatKt lu debt aiuuic-iiig ruMbt wlAi rutun* 
atitk’irwied Tedt-nil futtK 

'*llowi‘ViT. utir p<uielbtl tK-lieved Uial iiK-nuM-d uci tnui!<{Hirbttk>ii wiHikl ra^HT 

ailfVtatle cufi||eirijuii wkI llial tuch «(k 9 m 1 uik iiK-n.-iiHs w«iukl mtui'e (lie TuiMb avauhibk- for 
<k’aliiig Willi iklief (ir«>liteiii!i. 
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j»aid lhal, liwausr tif the im’n‘a.sin}? usi’ of alUTnaiivt' furls, n*vi*nuf*s from 
the* jjas lax arr expert pH to H<sTeas<' in the future, p<KKsibly hindering the 
puhiK' so<-t4>rs ability to rinanre ful ure tran.siM>itatk)n priijerl.s. In aiklition, 
one parw'lisi explainetl that MIHlsareri'quirefi to pnaluc’e financially 
i'onstrairM'H lon)^nlnfle plans, and the plans in the panelist s orj^ani/^tion 
itulk'aie lhal future projcHlionsof revenue do not cover the rlsinff costs of 
planned IransfHtpalion projes'ts. 

<>ne mHh(M) of raisintt revenut' Ls for counties ami ikher ri^ttionaj 
authorities to imfxLse sales taxes for fumtin^t transpopation pnikHis. A 
nunii)er of counties have alrewiy passtni such taxes and mop' ap' bt'intt 
I'onsidemt nationwkk'. However, several panelists ex|)re.sMHl com'ems 
that this methoil mi^hi mk be the option for ad<lressint( molulily 
challentk's. Por exampk’, one panelisi statini that mo\in}t away fnmi 
IranspoPation usercharf?ps li> sales taxes that an' not directly Ikni to the 
us«’ of traas^MiPation systems weakens the lies iKHweim Iranspopalion 
planning; and finamv. Ciiunties and otherauthonliesmay beabk' lohyjmss 
Iraditkinal state and m(‘tpifM>litan planninji ppM-esm's iHs-ause thes*' sales 
taxes pn>vide them with their own sourci’sof fundintf for trans)M)Patk)n. 

A number of panelists sumk'^ti'ii im'reasing curp'nt fnh'ral fuel taxes to 
raist' acklitional revenue for surface traaspopation projects. In ismtiust, 
other panelists ar^ui’d that the federal ftas tax could be reduemi. They .said 
that, under the current .system, .slates ap' re<'ei>inft most cjf the revenue 
rajs4si by the fiHk'ral gas tax within their state lim's and therefore there is 
little niHsl for the fiHleral government to be involved in colkn-ting this 
revenue, except for pp)jecls that affect mcip' than one slate or are of 
natkmal significant'e. I lowever, other panelists said that this might lead to a 
<ie<Teas4' in gas lax revenues available for Iranspopalion, iHX'ause states 
may have inei'ntiv(w to ast' this revenue for purp<Lses other than 
InutstHtpalion or may not <-olbH*t as mw'h as Is cummtly (s»llect<sl. 

(liven that freight lonnag«‘ movrnl ar’niss all mcNkw i-s exper'trnl to im’iease 
by 4:t jK'p-ent during lh<' perksi from ISiltK to2tM0, new or imrrease^l taxes 
orolla'r feesimp<i«Hl rm tlu' fp’ighl sec-tor couki also help fund moliility 
impnivemenb*. For example, one |>anelisl fnim the rail industry suggc*siisl 
mcsleling mi>p* pnycH-Ls on the Alamcsla Corridor in l^iis Angeles, where 
prix-ale rail fp-ight c-arriers pay a fee to use infrastructure built with public- 
finam-ing. Am>i hcT way tci raise* revenue for funding mobility improvc*mc*nt.s 
would be to incTease taxes on freight Ina-king. Accopling to Kll WA, lK*a\->- 
Iruc'ks (wc'ighing over r>r),(HK) poumls) cause a disppipoPkmate amount of 
damage* to the nation's highways ami ha%'e mit paid a eoirespomling share 
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for the Mist of (>av<‘inrnt damaRo thry raasp. This situation will <mly be 
<'onip<mrMk’<l by the lars«* pxprrtiMl irnTPaw^s in fn'iRhl tonnage mov«l by 
triM'k ovnr thr next It) ynars. The Joint i'ommiltpp on Taxation ostimatcHt 
that raising the ceiling on i ho lax |»i(l by hi’av'y ^f'hu'los to $ I ('oiild 
gpw'ralp alK>ut $1(H) million pprypar.“ 

Anothf’r rpvpntu* raising strategy im*)u<h<s (k^tiraling more of the rrvpnups 
fnmi taxes on altpmalix'p fuels, suphasgas(»hol, tothp Highway Trust Fuml 
rather than to the U.S. Treasury’s (jeneral Fuml, as purw’ntly happens. 
Finally, pant'lists al.so .said that pricing stralpgie.s mentioned earlier in this 
report as a tool to rcsluee congestion, an‘ also fsnssible additional .sources 
of n'venue for tran.sportalion purposes 


Agency Comments and 
Our Evaluation 


Wc provkitsl IX)T. the Oiivts of Engineers, and Anumk with draft csjples 
of this te|K>rt for their review and ccanment. Wc obtaimsl oral <H>mment.s 
from offkials at IK)T and the Cor|).s of EngimsTs. These offkiaLs gent'mlly 
agreed with the nistit and pmvkksl technical comnuiits llial we 
incor)M>rHte4l as a|)|iroprialc. In addition, ofncials from the Ftsleral 
Railroad Adininlslralitm within [H)T commentcHl that thi' rt'|K>rl was limciy 
and woukl lx* vital to ihi* dialogue that cKcurs as the Congreas consick'fs 
the reaulhorizutkai of .surface trans(i(»rtatkm legislalitm. Amtrak had no 
coinmenLs on the report. 


Our w (M-k was primarily iM-rfcamed at the hi'adquarters of DOT and thi> 
Cor]>s of Engirn'crs (si'e upp. VI fur a ck'laiksi ck'-scription of our sco(h' and 
methiHkdogy). Wo conducted our work from St^kember 2W)1 (hn>ugh 
August 20U2 in aix-onlamv with genc'rally acccfrfed government auditing 
standards. 


As agretsl with ycHir offtees, imleas you publicly aitnouncc* Iht* contents of 
this earik’r, we plan no further distributkin until iM) day.s after the 
dale of this rt‘|Hirt. At that lime, we will .st'nd cc»pk‘s of this rt'port to the 
congressional eommitUs's with n‘siN»ns1bilUk's for surfaev and maritime 
lraas[H>rtulkm programs: IM)T ofnciul.s. imiuding the Stvixiary i»f 
TransiM»rlatkm. the adminlsliators of Ihv' Federal Highway Administration. 


li.a UMieral Aci'ouiainKOCIk'r, //iVtiira^ FiNam'iMtr.' Fat-lo/* /fiffhwaf/ 

7Vu*t f'Mttd J/ttmutvi. ViACMTJ (iBTF <Wa»liatt9ori. May U, 20U2). 
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FiNkral Kailniwi Admini^tralion, Frdoral Traji.sit Aclminislralifin, am) 
Maritiino Admini^traiion, tbr DinH-tor of tho Huroau oFlVaiv^irtalion 
Stati'itirs, and thel'ommamlant of Ihr IIS. (luard; the (‘onimamicr 
and (’hw'fof KnjjinM'rs, U.S. Army (’oqxs of Knj{ln«'ni; Ihf* l^rpsident of 
Amtrak, am) Ihr [limior of th*' < >f5r4' of Mana^eniont and )tudi^. Wr will 
make rnpiiw availaido lo odinm on rrqu('»<. ThiH rrport will also lie 
availatilo on our lionii' pa^* at no (‘)iaf>t(' at h(tp://www.^).f(ov. 

If you hav<> any qut'.stionM alKUit this report, please eimtact me at 
h4’<'keT;|(i>’>{a(».}{i>v or Kate Si^erud at .vi}{f*4'rudk<)']^>.}{ov. Alternatively, we 
ran be rt'acdiml at (2t)2) 512-'2M:M. (iAO<'onta(*1.samt aeknowlt'd^ient.san' 
lisiwl in ai>pemllx VII. 

JayKita 'L Decker 
IMrector 

Physkal InfrastrtK ture Issuer 
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A]>|H'mlix I 

Expenditures for Capital, Operations, and 
Maintenance 


<V>mparin}{ thc>pro|>c)r1ion of public sprixlin^ dcvotixi to various purpoNCH 
across nuxlrs is (Kfncull duo to difforonctvs in tho lovol 4>f publit- sector 
involvoTTiont and in I ho ilofinition of what constitutes capital versus 
o|M*ral1ons and mainlenam'e expense«i in each nuHle. For example, the 
oiM'ralion of ptiblic niefis is e.sM'ntially a fum'tion of private citizens 
operalinii thidr own vehMes, while «iperati(»ns for mass transit includt's 
sfH'ndin^ for bus drivers and subway ofierat<»rs, amon^ other items, (n 
aridition, mainlenams< exiamditun's can <Hffer ttri'atly from one mixle to 
another in their di'linition and s(sip<>. For example, maintenanev for a 
publk* road invidx'es activiti<>s su(*h as fMilchinii, Hllinj; potholes, and fixintt 
sijtnajk't whih* maintenatK-e for <’hanneLs and hari«»rs involves routine 
dnsl^inft of built up .Msliment ami dis 7 M>sal or storatte of th«' dns(f*(sl 
material. (iiv<*n Ihr-se sit(nin<‘ant rKfTerem'es In scxtpe, different mmles 
classify ami report <m maintenamx' exp«*ases in diffenml way.s. 

F<ir publk- nnds, cajiital ex|)emlilun‘s (whk’h in<‘lud«w new <-oastruciion, 
n'surfacintt, n'hahilitatkm, restoration, ami nssmsinictkm of marls) 
<-onstil utisi almut orte-half of total annual public serior ex|>em)itures over 
the last Ht years, with small im-mast's in rer'ent years. Of total capital 
exp<‘mlitures in fi-scal >ear 2<MH>, r>2 pmsmt was usml for system 
prrs«‘rv’atk)n, such as resurfac-inj? and rt'habilitatkm, while 4(t percent was 
u-si'd for constmetkm of new ntarls ami bririges and other system 
expanskias. These percentages have fluctuates! somewhat throughout the 
MKJtK. However, as shown in figure' S, the pe'nsmlage of capital outlays 
spent on system prese'rvatkm expenses increawMl from 45 percent to 52 
percent between Hsc-al years lif-Ct anel 2(H)0, while coastruction of new 
roads ami brklge's and other system expansions de<-linefl from 4!tp<*rcent 
to 4d pere-ent over the same pericnl. 
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K«|i>'ii4iiar<?« for OiM-talhi**, aail 

UalalriMjM'f 


Figure 8; PurposM tor Copttal Outlay* for Publle Roads. Fiscal Yaws 1993 artd 2000 

1993 2000 


t 


□ gyM aw pw w ri f ikn 
Sytttm •nnarcsfflS'V 
N«« <oM*. bMg«. ana<ra(«yaia«T> 



Soufoa Fedoral Higiway AcSnnisaslKin 


Por transit, <'a{nUU cxpruditums acfountr^l for about 2(( p<*m^nl of total 
annual public- 80 <-tor cxia'ndilums in lltyy. TIh‘ federal ^^m‘^ 1 nu‘nl »|>en(ls 
more* heavily on t-apilal than on ctperalions for transit. The federal shan’ of 
capital expendit un'.s fluctuated thniuffboiit the lUtJOs but in fi.sca] year 2000 
stocKl at alxiut r»l)}M‘nvnt,the.sanieaslt was in fis«*a] year IWl. The* fcslcial 
jJiare of total o|>eralinK expens<'s dcvlinc’d fn>m alaiut 5 jM-n-ent in fiscal 
year liltH lr» alMiut 2 pc'rcenl in fi.sc-al year 20IK).'‘*’ 


Pcsleral government .sup(kh1 to Amtrak for operatinjf expenses and cafiltal 
ex|H'nditures has fluctuated thn>uj;fhout the IttittK. Annual n|)erHtlnff (Cnint.s 
flucluaied h(>4wet'n and $<’>tK) million iuid capital grants between 
and $5(K) million. In addition to these grants, the Taxpayer Relief Act of 


wMiif catpilaJ ruiKls (Tuiii Um* ftskrat I rlwitui-d Anu Kunnub (irugnuii wtw umhJ 
k> pay fcir upt-raliiia Um> 2 pm-riil tiptnlinK t^xpcicte tiaart* may br aiaitcwtiar 

uialpnUittsI aiid Um* SU pt-tts-tS capllal fipeialtiun' l^rc iitay lir auiiicw hut uvcwlabsi. 
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K«|i>'ii4iiar<?« for OiM-talhi**, aail 

UalalriMjM'f 


liKJT” pnivnilrd Amtrak with $2.2 Hllicm for rapiial arHi 4i|M'ralinf( ptu7HiM>.s 
in flsc-al years l5tllW anil IIMW. Federal suppiirl din-lini'd in lisc^i] years 2(KMI 
and 2(M)l,h4>wever, with thr fiMlerai ftiivemmenl pnnidin}; ({rant.s ti) Amtrak 
i)f $r)7l and $521 million, n^j^rtiwly. 

For wafer Iran-sporfalion, .s|>enilinjJ by the U.S. Army Corps of Kngineers 
(('orps of KnftifH'ers) foreonstruction ori<K'k.sand ilams for inlanil 
watet^vay na\i){ation'^ fell whili' ex(M'rKlitun's for o|H*ralion.s ami 
maintenani'e remained at arouml $:t5(l to $400 million, as .shown in figure it. 


Figure 9: Federal Expenditures lor Construction and Operations and Makitertartce of 
Loctis and Dams, Fiscal Years 1991-2000 
tm hi mHitoiis or aao doB«i 




CorWnKSon <r kKfc* are Sana 

OpaiaHcna end mawmian w of kc*a ano owns 


Soufce: U.S 0e(><9irirrent ol lyensportslioo. Bureau of itertaportation stattsUcs <2002). Qovamirem 
ItansfxirlBlnn RruncMl Stalltltce (ProUmnary Dab). WaaTHngton, O.C 


•''I'lL KHvatfAim, 5, latrri. 

'^Uicka and tjauiiaw'rvi* other |iurpua»i in wklltuti to iim-ifpiliuri, ira'luiliiin irripaUurs (VxkI 
ciKitrul, anti rtsTi-alkat. 
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Ry (-ftnlrast, Corps of Knf?in«T.s«‘X|M*nitll1un*s for Ihr c-onsIrrirMon, 
oiM’raiions, am] mainlonam'p of ftskTal rhannoLs am) harlstrs havt* 
IrnTt^ascMl over Ihr |)asl ilermle. During fiscal years 1)^)1 Ihnmgh 
<'onstnKiion ex|>emlilures im'rease<] from $112 million to $2>'i2 million (in 
2(Ml(i dollars), while operations am) maintenamv expenditure's im'n'ased 
fr«>m $4>-'U million to SdTI million (in 2(NKi dollars). In ailditiem to the ('orps 
of f'ngiTteers, the U.S. ('eiast (lUan) ami the Maritime Administration also 
sfH'ml signifle'ant amounts for water transiM>rtation, although Ihesi' 
agf'm'ies have limiteil responsibility for <'f>rtst ruction or maintenam'e of 
water trans(K^ation infrastriHiurt'. 
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Whil«' it is d<‘ar lhal travoh’rs i-Hihiwp bdwonn nnsloji of for reasons 
of <*onvpniprn'p aralrttsl, amonf( olhor thinjjs, TMjno j)f the HiWA fravol 
forpc-asLsroasiiiprtla' nffpcis of rharyji’s in kvols oflravol ondhormoilos, 
suc'h as transit or rail. Fll WA oriipiaU saMl that thoy would likr U» havr a 
<lHla systom that pnijotts intrnruMial travel, hut for now such a sysiem diH^s 
not exist. The nuHleLs also cannot rene<'t the impact4»fmi^iorshtM'k.sonth<' 
^tem, such as natural disasters or the terrorist attacks of September 2tNI|. 


Tr3,Vt?l on ^’'^Hleral TYaiwIt A*lnilnlstrulion (I*TA) makes nulional-l('V(‘l ronM.'asts 

rp^ for i!n)Wlh in traaslt pasM'n^’rmile.s traveled by eolUH-lint; ITvlo^R-year 

iransii furet«wLs JeveloiHMl by meiropolllan planning or^anlzatkirts In the 

3:1 lurgt'.sl metropolitan an'as in the country. FTA calculates a national 
weighted average asing the MIH) fort'casts and regiotutl averagi's.'^ MIH)s 
create tlH‘lr f«*rei-asts os part of their long-range planning proci'sa.** Unlike 
the flrst forecast for road travel cHscusmhI alK>vv. the litlH) Condiiiowi and 
Pei-fornuuut' n'tMHi'*' stutcsl that the MPO forecasts for vehicle miles 
traveUsl and piissenger miles travelcsl lnts»r|)onile the efTeds of aciions 
lhal the' MIH )s arc' protiosing to.shu]H-d(‘mand in their anas to attain air 
quality and other developmental goaLs. The MIH) plans may Ira'lude trartsit 
ex[>anslon. congestion pricing, parking c’on.siralnis, cafiacity limits, and 
other UkiiI iHdicy optiotLs. MIH) fonsrasLs also have to cemsider furaling 
avaiialdlity. 


'*ttl)'<)iiarf urniuiiiuitjotiitoft-ily. i-uuia.v. slaU*. aitd fnkTal utTiciatii dial pnA'ktf a tegHMUil 
ronjiii for (faiiH|ioOMlHjn ((taiiiiaig. 

"‘Ai'CLUxlliiit 1 u iTA. aie Xt iitKrupuljUui areas accMicit Tur ap|j«uKiiiiiaely tH) pen'etU at Uie 
ittitkMi’a Inuiail uae. su ttiey atiould (■ruvkte a teastNialtk' M|iptuKiiiiallo(i of naUuiiaJ trvet 
tons'asbL 

'^irre is tw runtiial tar New Yuck t'iiy, su PTA aubaUlulnJ Us* avetufti- gruMlii rale for Uie 
oUter iii^jur essit (xml ciUes, w hich is 1.^ pereenl. 

'*Meihuilulofik9 LUHsJ liy Ute Ml*tk> tu derive tlasr fons-asiB vary. a)UK>ugti ulTk-iaki at tTA 
luki us Uial liietearvlwwi'CNiuiiuti ly(tes. (kte type uses a alatafainl ruurstepiii(xlellr>K 
pnxssiB ktivuivtiiil dula on tntw uiaiiy lri|is people nmke. wtiiye piupte an* ttoiuK. U>e iiiudal 
oriri(M, and actual routes. The second type b ecununietric. lit wltk'lt regiiinaJ forecast 
(hita on kM'utiie aial detnui^aplik's are fed ktto a iiiodi*! U> derive travel ptv^s-llucis. 

’*FeiJtTal lligliwuy AdmiiiistnUiuit iukI Ptsleml TYatisU Acliiiktistralkjd. lfl99SltUuH nflhe 
.Va/M>Nk7fij9Aw«i|^s. HridfieK, and lYaiutH: f'tmdi'rtuMauNd /VrfurMMiMCe ittbstiki^uri, 
t Ji. Depaitnient of IVajwpuilatliHi, ^IWU). 
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Intercity Passenger 
Travel 


Amtruk i)n>vi(U'd u.s with .syNloniwklc fori’t'u.sbi of ti4li'r>ihip, whk'h un* 
l>a.'M‘4i on asMuniHl annual (iitnonik- ^iwih of U'-twepn 1 am) 1.5 
fun‘ incn'u.M's t'<iual to tht* national inflatkin niti', ami pntjtH'U'd rUk’i^hlp 
im‘r(’a.s('.s on purlk’ular routt'M, including m'W or changing .wrvkv on 
< crtaln niut<*» wiktiulwl to c«>mc tni Hm* over the forcca.'rt Kor 

.short-tlLsIanct' routes, Anilruk um's a huhIcI that t'stiniales total Iruvtd over 
a route hy any nuMk*. l)a.s(sl on ecommiic and tk'mographic growth. The 
inmlel then <‘stimates travel on each nnsk* com]H'ting in tlH'corrklor baMnl 
on i'iisl ami st'rvlce factors in each nio<)e. Fi>r long tlkstarn'e ntute.s, Anitrak 
uses a tiilTert>nt nuKlel that proji'cts future rail ritlership using variables 
that have Ix'en (k'tennim'd to influt'mv past rail rkk'rshlp, such as 
|M)pulation, (‘mpk)yinent, travt'l time f(»r rail, and level of si>r\'ict' for rail. 
This iiukIcI ikH>s ntg consider conditions on (»ther comiH'tlng mtKies. 


PYpiCht Tra.V'C*l Across rorwastlng gr<»wlh in nati(*nal freight travel, models develo{>p<l hy 
\if c KHWA and tia' U.S. Army Corp.s of KngimH'rs ((*«»rp8 of KngjniHTs) ust' 

l>lOQCS grxtwth in tnalo ami the eeom>my as key fact«)rs driving iifight travel. 

Pnyectmi gntwth in each |>articular nnsk* b iletermirKsI hy growth in the 
pnMiwiion of the spoenfk* mix ofeomnnKtities that hbtork'ally are shipp^sl 
on that m<xle. Therefoit'. any project ml shift in fnight nMivomont fnan one 
moile to another is <iue to projiHiml ehangt's in the mix rifcomnuMtitios, or 
pn>jecto<i eluingt's in where gtiixls are pnalueoil ami consiuned. 

IkH-au-MM urrenl or futun' inHwlitioasaml the ca|>acil.v of the freight 
traas|xniat ion system 4 anm«t U' factoitsl into the* national forecasts, a 
numl>er of fa<iors Imiuding gn>wing <*ong«’f4km, as well as the lK‘m>fils of 
jifMHifie projts'Ls that might itdleve <sjng«'stion~are m>t <'«iaskk‘nsl in the 
projp< tk>as.^ In ad4liti«Hi, fulua‘ (remb in otlxT facit»rs t hat affmi shippers’ 
4 hoi('es of freijdit naxles- suc*h as adalive cost, time, or reliability - -an' mg 
4'aslly quantifiable ami an' also linktsi to ea<‘h system’s cai>aeity ami the 
congesikm on each system. A.s such, these factors an' m>l im-lucksl in 
KHWA’s or C<»rp« of Knglms'is’ lunkmat fonsamng nuxlels. 

Umk'rlying theiHimmiMtily ftirecasts usetl hy KHWA and the Cor|>sof 
Engineers are a number of standanl mac'nei'comimic assumptkias 


(h'ijgil Inivel rorveaHts Uuik* by tiie Curpec of Kii)$r>ifn>’ Ubtrki olTIcm for ust* ki 
t^MS'inc ftsutbility slutlita 4lu cotwiiJeT ^HJcMible diveraiuti to uUict allemative iihkJ« 

aa a ivskiM of kicmiaaitg tiKigi^kML 
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4'oncH’minR primarily .supply .sitir fat-tors, surh as rhanj^t^ in Ihr si^A* of tht‘ 
lafnir forrr ant) rrai };n>wth in cxpoils tlur tti Iratlo lifx’rali^^alion. ('han^ttw 
in htmirr, airpttrt, ant) .si'aport .stfurily sint-o Sopit'mlM’r 1 1 may afTort 
as.sumptH)ivs that air imbtsitltH) in tlir.sr fs>mm(K)ily forrt-asts. For 
t'xampio, int'rrast’tl delays am) ins-pet-lit >ns at the )M»rt)er or at a ixirt may 
ereale prtjhlems for .shippers to mts't ju.si-in-time requirements, jKJssihly 
resultinft in a. short -term -shiR tt> an alternative tntMie, ttra )imitin|{or trade. 

Allhou0i currt'nl national fn'it^t foreeasts are not eapaeity-tsmstraimHl, 
FH WA is tlevelopinj? a “Freijjht Analysis p’ranK’Work* lt> pnnitk' alternative 
analyst's, asses.sjnj? eertain rapacity limitations. Tlte main impetliment to 
devt'lopin^ this eafialutily is determininttraTMunlytm each mtxit*. T)»ere art' 
commonly arct'pted measuri's of rtiatl caf>ai-ily that an* Ix’ing incs)rpt*raled, 
hut rail and watem-ay <*apacity Is nt>t as easily measunsL 


St&t6 PorCCdStS of FIIWA provitk'tl us with .staledevel forc'casts of total vehicle miles Iniveletl 

M'ltio TVs public roails fr«mi 2000 to 2010, tleiived from data In the llljthway 

V0IUC10 1\1110S 1 raV0l0(l Perft>rmance Monitoring Sy.steni (IIPMS) .sample tiala This data set 
contains slate-reiKa-ItsI tlala on average annual daily traflk' for 
appr<»xlmately 1 bl.OOO n»ad st'gments nationwkle. For each sample 
stxiion, IIPMS im'ludes measure's of average annual tlaily IrafTic f(»rlhe 
re|K>rting year ami estimut(^s of fuluri' traflle for a s-|H>cifl('d ft»ns!a.st year, 
which Ls gent-rally 18to25yt'arsanerthert'portingycar. It sla»uhi be noted 
that the HI*MS sample tlala do ntg im’luile st-clittns on any niads e]a.s.s-in«sl 
as I<K-al routbi or rural minor collts'lurs. 

lleeauM' Iht' intlividual HPMS st'gmenl foreeasts (s>mt‘ fnan (he stales, we 
<k> ntit know exaetly what mcHk'Ls weit' usetl 1<» <k'veltt|> them. AetstixUng to 
ofndalsat PilWA, the ttnly national guklanee comes fri>m the ItPMS Fk'kl 
Manual, w hich says tluil futuit' average annual tlaily Irufne .s)M>ukl eome 
from a ItH-hnitally su|j|K»rtable state pnatnlure or data from MIH)s or other 
ItK'al sourees. The manual al.so says tltai IIPMS foretusls for urt>ani/tsl 
ari'as .shoukl Ik* etitvsislenl with thos«' tk'VvIoiMs] by ihi' .MIH) at the 
funetional system anti uritanixtsi arta k-vel. 


'lirtUSakK> liic'ludtv diUa (Kjiii Um* Diatrid nrCuluiiilHaaiKl I‘ufr1<> Kicu. 
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Table 1: Pro]ecled Average Annuel Growth Rates ter Vehicle Mllee Traveled. 2000- 
2020 

State 

Rival 

(%) 

Urban 

(%) 

Stale total 
(%) 

Alabama 

2.94 

3.18 

3.06 

Alaska 

2.34 

2.12 

2.23 

Arizona 

i.eo 

1.42 

1.48 

Arkanaas 

2.54 

2.23 

2.43 

Callforria 

3.09 

226 

2.42 

Colorado 

2.22 

1.94 

2.06 

Connectleui 

1.71 

1.28 

1.38 

Oalaware 

1.33 

0.86 

1.06 

District ol Columbra 

N/A 

1.69 

1.69 

Florida 

1.86 

1.63 

1.69 

Oeor^a 

0.60 

0.06 

0.76 

Hawaii 

1.62 

1.46 

1.61 

Idaho 

3.07 

3.08 

3.08 

Illinois 

1.17 

1.36 

1.30 

Indiana 

3.07 

2.69 

2.88 

Iowa 

1.95 

224 

2.06 

Kansas 

1.88 

2.14 

2.00 

Kentucky 

2.90 

2.12 

2.56 

Louslana 

1.93 

1.73 

1.84 

Maine 

0.31 

0.68 

0.39 

Maryland 

2.82 

2.66 

2.64 

Masaachuseiis 

1.02 

1.06 

1.06 

Michigan 

2.22 

1.63 

1.86 

Minnesota 

223 

2.09 

2.16 

Mississippi 

2.77 

2.71 

2.76 

Missouri 

1.67 

1.96 

1.82 

Montana 

2.49 

2.76 

2.56 

Nebraska 

2.48 

2.08 

2.33 

Nevada 

2.16 

2.08 

2.11 

New Harr^shlre 

2.10 

224 

2.16 

New Jersey 

1.77 

126 

1.36 

New Meuco 

2.29 

1.28 

1.93 

New>fork 

1.76 

1.03 

1.81 

NorVi Caroira 

2.68 

2.64 

2.66 
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fConfimwtf From Prtrriouo Pago) 



Rural 

Urban 

Stale total 

State 

i^) 

(^) 

(%) 

North Dakota 

1.76 

2.31 

1.90 

ONo 

1.64 

123 

1.39 

Oklahoma 

2.21 

2.32 

226 

Or«9on 

2.19 

1.91 

2.06 

Penney IvartiB 

2.90 

2.49 

2.66 

Rhode Islartd 

1.28 

1.09 

1.12 

South Carolina 

2.44 

2.28 

2.38 

South Dakota 

1.47 

1.48 

1.47 

Tenneeaee 

2.18 

2.37 

2.29 

Texae 

2.63 

227 

2.40 

Ut^ 

32S 

3.54 

3.43 

Vermcnt 

1.62 

1.04 

1.48 

VIrgna 

2.60 

2.01 

227 

Waahington 

1.60 

2.03 

1.96 

West Virginia 

2.80 

2.32 

2.67 

Wisconsin 

2.21 

2.21 

221 

Wyomng 

2.07 

1.06 

1.83 

Puerto Rico 

2.30 

1.67 

1.83 

Total 

227 

1.07 

2.09 


fiouioa Fodaul His^rmiy AAiwuslrakoi as rgfmrlBd by slatei *i lha Hghway f^rfermann) Monacxing 
dystom databMa 
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A|i|>(‘mlix III 

Factors Influencing Future Travel 


LOCcll Snd Int0rCity l<K-a] urwl Inlen-lty iMLVifnsiT travel, iiopululkm ^jrowth Ls 

rp^ 1 oxiKH iwI tiilH* lincof thi* kt*y fatl(»rMlrlving overall travel levels. Where 

1 rd> t?l {{nm'th tt’ill <KTur will likely have a lari;e efhx’l on travel |N«llern.s atal 

tTKHle i'hoieeM. Aecsmlinit to iht' U.S. Census Bureau, ihi' Ui>. |Hi|>ulalii>n 
will grow to almo.st :U)0 million by 2010.'^ Althougli this reprt'sents a slower 
growth rale tliun in the past, it would still a<kl a|>|>roxinialely 18.4 million 
|H'<i|iletotlH' 2t)0()|K)|>ulalion. ami will likely also substantially im-rea»(MlH' 
number of vehlele.s on pu}>lh’ nmds as well a» tlk* numl>er of (likvtengt'rs on 
transit and inten-ity rail. 

The Census Burtau rtiMirUsl lliat sinee HKKI. the greatest potnJation 
growth lias Ins^n in the South and West. Acismling to one i>unelLst, these 
regions* nielroiMilitan araas traditionally have Iowit et'ntral eily deasities 
and higher suburlian deasities than the Midwest ami East. Tlk'st* an^as aa* 
Ihea^fori' harder to .si'rve through Iraasit than nwIix^Mdilan an'as with 
hitd^er population tk'asitk’s. whi'n* Iraasit can Ih> mon* feasibk’. However, 
aeeordlng to M«ne transportation experts, it may not be |K»ssible to build 
m'W Iraasit infrastruelurt' in thest' areas due to environmental or (gher 
I'omvras. The populatkm gn»wth that is ex|H'i 1 (sl in .suliurlian an'as could 
leail to a larger incn*ast' in travel liy private l ehlcles than by transit bis aase 
.sulmrtian araas gi'm’ially have lower |iot>ulalion ilensilk's titan inner eitk's, 
and also hate inon' di.s]M'nMsl Iravi'l )»allems. making them k'sst'asy to 
serve througli eonvenlional t»ublk’ Iraasit. Although overall |K^»ulalion 
gntwlh will hki'ly Ih* greatest in suburlian |>art.s of metroiHililan areas, high 
ral4>s of growth are abaipnHlielml for rural an'as. As Is the cast* in siJturlis, 
these rural an*as an* dirflciJt to starve with anything but private 
aulonuddles Iw'cause of low |K»)>ulalkm deasities arxl g(s>gra|>hicul 
dLs}H'rsf(»n of travel palteras, so travel by private vehicle may im n'ase. 
immigration |>atlems are also ex)HS'ttHl to contribute to I’hanges In travel 
leveb, but the extent wiiUk'|H'nd on inimigration |K>]ick's. For example, 
acconllng to a stmior n'M'an-her with (Ik* AnuTk'an l^ililic 'naas]M>rtalkin 
AsMK'lallon, higher rates of Immigratkm lend to im-n'ase traasil ustv 

In luklilion to overall {sipulalion gniwth, amitlwr demografihlc tri'nd that 
will likely affect motk' choices is thi' aging of the (Mipululioa Ac(s>rding to 
<laia fnmt the ll.S. Census Hun'uu, the nuniU'r of |M'o|ik' agtsl 65 and over 
Is pn»jccUHi to incn*asi‘ 26 pen eni In'twis^n 2001 lual 2010. The nu»sl 
ra|ii<Uy gnming bmad ag4' group Ls exiHS'lisl to 1 h' the |H)pululU>n agtsl 85 


'Hk'w ixi^Siutw tiifve (kH )wl Ixssi uiNlultsl wiUi tfaiiii rixMii Uh* 20U0 CetietuK 
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l«n«ritHM|i K«Uir<' TVaM'l 


and whit’h is pniiwtiul to incrt'aM' :J() iM>n'pnl by 2t) 1 0. Arc'imling In 
the Pnloral lii(0iwa>' Administration and PVdoral Transit Administralion's 
WKMCoiuiitions and Perfannanre rpiKirt,’*lh»'rldoriy havo diff«*rf*nl 
mtjbilily Ivsurs than thr non<'kk*rly IwH'ausp thry arr loss likidy to have 
drivrrs" Ik-pnM'.s, havr m<Mv .spiious health pn»blpm.s, and may require 
sfHH'ial servk’es and faeilittes. Aecsinlinji to a refMtrt pri'pareti for the WorkI 
Business ('oumil for Sustainable l)<‘velof>m<'nt ears 

dri\'«'n by thi* ekk>rly will ronslitute an im'n'asinjt pnqHirlion of Iraffii', 
espe<’ia1ly in the suburf)s ami rural areas, wh(*re many ekierly people lend 
In reside. ln<'rea.H(win the number of okk'r drivers ean post' safely 
pn>bk*ms, in that the elderly liave a hi^tht'r rale of imsls'-s pi'r mile driv-rm 
than ycmnjter rhivers, an<l that rale risi's si^tnifu-antly after age 85. The 
Mohilitif report also says lhat the 4tri>'(T fatality rate of drivr'rs over 75 
years of ag<' is higher than any oiIkt age group except teenagr'rx tiniwth of 
the elderly pofmlalion may lh<’n*fore im'rease the impc^rtancr' of providing 
ik’mar>il-n^sis)nsive transit services^ and impnning signs <*n pubik* niarls 
In make lb«’m ek’arer aiul mnn' visible. 

Akmg with iM>pulalion growth, Iht' irK'reasing aftluem^e of the If.S. 
po|)ulation is expe<ie<l to play a key role in kx-al and inlerrity pass(>nger 
trawl levels and in the m<ak's travelers ehexts**. The ItKKt Conditions and 
Ptniomuince n*por1 slale.s that rales of vehirle ownership an’ kiwer in kjw- 
im’ome hou.seh(»kLs, leading those’ hou.sehokls to rely mnn’ on traivsit 
systems. Aei'ording to Federal Transit Administration (FTA) officials and 
Mohility transit as*' — partieulariy use of buses — gerterally decrease’s 

as income irtcreasc’s. IncTeasing affluence also innuenc*es intenity travel 
lewis. The ll)!»!l Conditwns and Ppijonnaiuv n’port says that pcnipk’ with 
high tncsrmc’s take approximately pen'eni more trips than people with 
low incomes, and the trips lend tohe Inirgc’r. liong-dislance travel for 
busirH’ss and nnwalion increases wit h income’. Also, as ims>me iiH’n’ase.s, 


lligliwuy Aclmiiiistniliuit and KtsltYwl IVvtiaU AdiiUitbtrailksL IftWSuUtu nfUur 
.Vh/uiaV Uiffhwyif, Uridfirit, ami IVamtit: (’imdititmM ami i’trfi/naatter It^^tiiiigluri, 
D.t'.: irepHttinmt ut IVaicipKtatliHi. 

''MMiccaiiiiMKls liiHtiluleurTts'tMtulugy uiid Ctiarirs Uiver AaMM-tali-s, ItK^MobUny JiJOl: 
K'b/fd MiAUily at Utf Kttd qf thf Tk'rHtirlh Ctrulury aad lls Saslainabitilfi < Wcjtkl 
kdtticicfct CoutM’il rorSui>(alciHi]lcl)«fVt*lu|jnMSil, Aii^at 2UUI). 

^Aix'LMxliiig to liM* AiiHticiait lViiCM(KjrUilk)f> Aasuctalkia dfiiutral nspuicw* iiiudm 
yn* pawNSijttv c-an. vaict. ur bUM-s wlUi fc wit ituui 2S m-'hIs ofieniliiix ki nwpuicw* to citlb 
rnHH (iuaM-ii)(i-ni or tiic-ir a^itris lu tlie tnuiiU u|K-nilor, wtio tlwci tlbpauites a vetik'le to 
pk‘k up Itm [utiitteiitktv atiil initisfMirt Uwiii tu itielr tkMUiiiUkHi!i. 
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l«n«ritHM|i K«Uin' IVaM'l 


lra%'('l hy faster mcMii'.s, such as car ami air, incTraM^s, ami iravrl by int<>n'ity 
bus tomLs tcj eloeTPasr. 

Srvrral par1iripani.s in ciur surfac'p ami maritinx' I ransfKirtation panols (»»' 
app. VI) also Imik'aictl that improvptnpnis in I'ommuniralion l4H'hnolo}{>' 
will likply affre'l Iho anx)unt and mcKlr of intrrrily travel, but the diree-tion 
and extent eiflhe efTert is um'ertain. (>m> pamdist said that there is no 
additional enst to eommunk'atinft over ftreater distane'es -so 
e'otnmunk'atioas will replaev travel to some extent , partk'ularly as 
lee-hnolofiiiw improve. However, two other |)aneli.st.s .saki that 
eommunk alion tcs-hnoloKy mi^ht im'D^asi' travel by makin(( the iK^nefit of 
trax'el monM'ertain. Korexampk’, th«’ Internet ean provide p«H>ple with 
eurrenl and exten.siv(' information alsmt vaeatkm de.'dinalioas, peitenlially 
im’n'asinji the elesin' te» travel. Ae'c-onlinft to MohUity it Is unelear 
whether tele<-(»mmunk'at ions tee-hnedoj^y will .substitute for tlx' physieal 
tran-s-portation of peeiple anel TeIe<-ommuting ami telm-onfereneinfi 

are heHsimin^ mon* eeimmon, but tei-hncdoftk'al impnwemenLs would have 
to be siitnifieant before they can sul»stitule f<ir actual presiwe at work or 
in fa<‘e-le)-face m«sHinj{s. In addition, while homi^basml workers do mil 
havi^ to commute, they temi to travel appn»ximately the same amount as 
traditkmal workers, but differ in how their travel is dLstribuled amortd trip 
pUTpJises. 

The leiTori-st altai'ks on the I tnitrnl Slates on SeptemtxT 1 1 , 2(H)l , are 
exp«*cted to hav<* som«* elTer-t on pavsenger travel levels and chcaces alH>ul 
whi(*h mmie to use, but US. iVpartment of Transportation ([)()T) ofTniaLs 
and participants in the panels did mit believe the lonji-terni chaniiiw would 
be .si){nifk'anl, providml that m> more attacks occur. Federal Hijthway 
Arlministr^ion ami Federal Railnuul Admini.stration offkials .s-peculatml 
that iniTeaserl delays in air trav'el due to stricter .se<’urity priM'rslures mi^t 
.shift some travel from air to other nuxles, .swh as <*ar <»r rail, although th(*y 
expected this effect t4» lie negligible in the king term unless atkiitkmal 
irwidenLs <K*cur. 

Finally, changes in the price (or iienvived pri<‘p),<s)mlition, and ndialiilily 
of one mmlal chok'e as ccanpannl with another art' also likely to affec't 
levels of travel and mcnle chok-es. For exampk', 4‘hangi'.s in the fH'tnileum 
market that affmrt fuel price.s, tir changes in government polk-y that aff<*ct 
the «'ost of driving tir traasit prices, could result in shifts betwwn personal 
vehicles and transit: howevi*r,it isililTicult to prvslki the extent lowhu-h 
these changes will oc<*ur. A«‘conling to .Woftf/j/y , automoliiles offer 
greater flexibility in .schedule and choice of destinations than other moik's 
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«ftranjiiM>rtaiH>n, an<J Dflrn also pixrtidi* .shorter Iraw! tintps with lower 
oulH)f-p<M-kel cfifil-H. However, If heavy arwl ui^>n*<lielaljle nia<l <'tjnj{iwtion 
pauses lante variations in autonioHle travel time, there ('ould be a shift to 
traasit or a ileerease in overall travel. 


Frpi^ht TrHVt^l Ai'eonlinj' U> several rtiu**^** I’y • rans|K)rtal ion resean-h 

or^ni;cutions. inereusing intematioruil trwie. eeonomie growth, the 
im n'asing value «)f cargi* shlppisl, ami ehangc‘s in i>olieles affeeting tx*rtaln 
eumnuMlities an* exiH*eUHi U> influence futun’ volumes of fn'ighi travel uihI 
the I'htiiee of nnsk' by which freight Ls .shipptsL 

Ineri'asing inlenuilicmal trade ant! nalitmal trade {adkies an* exiKS'led to 
affm’l eommiHlity flows, volumes, ami naak' ehoiet'.^ According to Ua* 
TrumtptttittiioH f^aii.stuv Atiiuuti Ri^port JfXX/J' the gkibaliisalkin i>f 
buslm.'s.ses can shift pnaluetkmofgocKlssokl in the UniUsl States to 
ha'alions ouLskle of IIh' eounliy. increasing total t(»n-miles” ami clianging 
the averugi* length of haul of shipments. TliLs shift in pnaluctkin eoul*! also 
affm't frt'ight nuak' ehidce, with more comnuHlilk’s In'ing .shipptsl by 
mult ipk' naak's as dLstam-t's im’n'a.si‘. Actsmiing to MohUily 2(X}U trutrk 
traivs|H trial km temLs In la* clH'igHT. faster, ami motv em>rgy effli'lent than 
rail ami Itarges for .shipping high-value <'urgo. However, as <listam'i's 
incit'asi', rail an<l inlemuKlal tran.sportulk>n (linking rail and truck Iravt'l) 
iHsima* more cint-eflldent options. Various trade ladldes also afft'd 
freight fkms and volunu^s. Pta- example, the North Amerii’an FVt'e Trade 
Agri'emenI has conlribuliH] t<» thi* imtn'ascsl volume of tratk* moving on 
rail ami hig}iwa.vs. Accttrding to data fittm the Bureau of Trans|iortalion 
Stalislifs' TraaslHinliT Surfatx- Freight Database, iKlwwn lOlHi an<l 2000. 
tonnage of imports by rail fnim Mexk oamI Canada ineri*asml by alioul 25 


I Ji. ts'uciuiiiy lyu Ims’inim* uieimMugly iiiU'gnatsJ wilii lilt* )(lutiai ts'iHHJiiiy. as 
(hMiHsdH' unit futeigii euaii 4 MUiit!!i iiuuiaKc wtirkJwkk' (irudiM'Uoii twui dlaCrliHiUun sy^ai'iiuL 
Kbr aulo iiuifiijbii’(iinT!> may IwaUr llirir Tau'lonea amJ wiuvtM>iaM<*i in M^Miralt* 

(-ciunlrietiur<'(Hiiaii'nUi (hjin UieUnkait iMjItcta. S(<f<%<jiwrtruO'cKaM</ CJHt4tftes in 
Fnufkt IhtMsportatMn Urmami: A iiuidrbiHikfirrl'ianMrni attd ptvfiansl 

Tor Ui(* NalliHial I'uopfrtilivt* Hi)(t>way ttf*Hsux-li t*rq|ts'l H :XI tliaw 11 

(Waatiiiigluri. ThtreipurUilkm Rntcan ti ltu«nl. June Ik U<UG>. 

"flureau unVainputtaliun StalJatk-ii. ThtnKpurlvtion Staiinliat Annual Repor! JOOO 
{Waaliiiigluri. D.C.: I J». l>e(Mirti»eiil oTThuie^KmalkKi. 21X11). 

^uniiiileaan'isik'uhiletl by iHulti|>lyui(( tlte tufiBoreumiiienv being moved by (lit- number 
of miles moved. 


I'ageU 
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prn’pnl, aiKl imports by IriM-k inrrt*as«l 20 |)rr**f*nl. In tbi* marilinn* spcior, 
I'Xpanclin^i trade wilh iKe (*aeifi(‘ Rim incTeaserl trafRr at west eoast 
i'ontaiTH'r p<Hts. 

Aer'oitlinjt t<j the Tmusftrftlalinu SMixtirs Annual Refxtii iiOttff, economie 
{{rowth results in a ({realer volume of ^hicIs pnx)u(N'<l ami eonsumr'd, 
leading to miire fn*if{ht mtn'ed. As the etsimimy finms, disposable imsime 
per ea|iita inrreases ami imlividual purehasinj; power risr's, whk'h ran 
4'auM' buslnessf's to ship mon' fri'i^l pc>r eafula Ae<'or(lin}{ to the re|>ort, 
fn’ight torr-mlles p«»r eapita imreasi'd mo«' than :it) iK»n'ent, fn>m KMHK) in 
I1I75IO l4,t)(N)in mKK 

The imTeasinj? valm’ of<-arRo ami the <-onlinuin}? shift t<*war«l armin’ 
M’rvH’enirienled e<sinomy arxl mon’ lime-seasilive shipments has affec'led 
Ihe volume of fn’ijtht shipments ami the <-hoie4’ of mtales on whk’h freij*ht 
is shippisl. Aei'onlin^ to Ihe Ttyitutfmrtation SinttAtirs Annual Rej/ort 
there is a eontinuintl shift towanlproiluction orhiRh-valm’, low- 
weij^ht prodmis, whk'h U’ails Iti ehanj^es in freight travel levels an*! m4xli’ 
4h«H<v. F4ir example, it lakes nuire ton-miles loship$l,(N)0 worth of steel 
than it does to ship $1,4)00 worth ofeell phones. Migh-^'alue cargo, such as 
eler’tnink's ami riffiee equipnu’nt, temls to be shijipml by air or Iruek, while 
rail ami barges generally earr>' lower-valm’ bulk Items, such as coal ami 
grain.* Afvonling to Mohiliiy I h<’ gnmlh of e-i-ommerre ami just -in- 
lime inventory prartiees 4lep4’nd upon the ability to deliver giKsls quickly 
and efftciently. A report prepansl for the National ('cM>|>erBtive Highway 
Res«’an’h IVogram*" .states that the effer’ls of jusl-in-lime Inventory 
practices are to im'n’ase the number of individual .shipnu’nts, <lecrease 
their length of haul, and irK'rease th«' importance of on-time (k’livety. Hoth 
rep<irls indicate that .such prai tices may .shift .some freiidit fmm .skiwer 


MobUitff HXH rvptat stales Uiat inland wiiU>r»a]« <'» iiiui'e vny lanit* atiltHiieiiUt ut 
aniiiiur lunitier M'itti a iitiiiiiiial expi’tKitureuft'iHTgy. Kur un thi* lower 

MhBUMppi tUver. 40 or iitufv lU luti boran i-aui be UwIniI (uaLOicr into s siitak- Umv Tor 
niuveitiei)! down Uie rivw. Kail m alaii curt enicicnl for shi|i|>tn(i low value IjuIIc 
ccHiuiHKJUiea tuna dkdaiM'tw. However, lieeauiie boUi ut Uitwe imidtsi are sJowet itian truck 
travel «wi liigiiways. aial are iiniied to fixed wiaerwa)'s4jrtnK'kB. Inicict are iituie often used 
for iraiianurliiig higtivatiM* KlkmIs aja) fur loraJ deliverks. (X-eaii aldpf^nK ta ttie duiidiiaiil 
iiiiMk* Tor overaeasi fh'iatit toiiiiaia* becaum- exUvinel)- brae aliifM ofaraliita x'K)' ainaJl 
crew.H can nttive Coniiagt^ vaal dblanceit al iitlnliiial cuata. 

'^liarai'terbtira atal t'liaiif^ in hVitfhl 1VarM[iunatkjti iMiiarak A (iuideiM>uk for 
Pbiuiera and IV>lk'y Aittlysla," pre(iaied Tor Ute National CiMifterHlive Hljfiiway Kewarcli 
Pruftraiii. H-dO PtuaH- It (Wwdiidgkjn. D.C.: 'IVaiiiir>ortatiuii Kewarcti IkwnL Jura* lU, 

I9US). 


Page 64 
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mcMlrs, .such as rail, ti> faster TniHfr-s, such as truck <>r air. In addition, the 
MohUHy 2<MH report stat<>.s that as the (h'mand for specialize*! i^nhIs and 
services Rnm.s, the tlemaml for smaller, more spe<ialized Inn-ks increases, 
items onienn! frcjm calaloSs <»r on-line retailers are often d<‘livere<l by 
sp^H'ializeil truck-s. 

|H>licies affectinf; part k'ularc-ommiMtilies can have a lar){e impact on the 
freight indastiy. For example, policies coms'ming grpenhnu.se gas 
emissions can afftsi Ih*' amount of coal mineit and .shippeiL Ikn’au.se coal 
isa primary giMMi shipfx'dby mil and water, reduction incsHil mining woukl 
havf'asignidcanl effect on tonnage* for those m<Khw. Changes in thetyp*’of 
4-oal miiM'el as a re.sult of envinmmental policww — such as an increase* in 
mining of low-sulfur <s)al — <-an also affect the regional f>allems of 
shipnK’nt.s, resulting in greater ton-mill's ofexml .shiT)p<sL Also, in(*rcasing 
emiasions c'ontrol.s and clean fuel n'quirenients may raise the cost of 
ofM'rating tna'ks and result in a shift of freight fnim truck to rail or l>arge. 
For example’, aevonling to Mi}bUUy ree-ently n’lease*! ruk's from thi’ 
flnvironmemtal Ih’oteHiion Ageney impk’menting more .stringent csmlrols 
foremiss-kms from he'avynluty vehkies are preelkied to incn’ase the 
puH'hase price of a truck by tHher envinmmenlal n’gulatioasalso 
affect the cost of shipping freight, as when <s>nlroLs on the disfxksal of 
material <lre<lge4l fnim navigation chanrtels irtcrease the costs of ex|>anding 
th<»se channels. Ikdieies regarding cargo security may also affect the flow 
of giMMis into anel out of Ihe I Initisl Slatea For example, .several of our 
panelists iiHlicated that implementing stricter .se<'urity measures will 
incn'a.se the esLst of shipping frei^t as companies inviwt in the personnel 
and te<‘hrM)log>' miuiriHl. Tighter .sec'urity measures could also inciease 
time ne<*essary to clear c'argo through Cu-stoms oroth(*r iru^ction 
.stations. 
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Thp U.S. I ^c’partnipnf ofTranf«(Mniaii<)ns(|K)T)im>j?rain <if InlHlijjpnl 
Tran-sporlatMjn Systoms (ITS) offers tM'hrMiloKy4>aHMl systems infemk’d to 
improve the safety, effineiK-y, ami effwliveness of the surfaee 
trans-portal ion system. The ITS pm^am applies proven ami emerjjing 
le<-hnologj<*s— ilrawn fn>m etanpuler haniware am) .sfjflwan' .systems, 
tekMsimmuniealions, navi^tion, ami oth<'r.sysfem.s — to .surfm-e 
Irans-portalion. DOT'S ITS profjram has twoarc'asof emphasis: (1) 
<k>ployin^ am) inle^tralin^ intelligent infrastnK'turi* and (2) te.siinf! ami 
evalualintt intelligent vehk'k^ Under t hi' first area of emphasi.s th<> 
intellifti'nt infrastriKluri' prt>»iram is eom]>o.se<l oflh*' family of 
iM hnolofijiw that ran enhams' operations in three types of infrastrurtun': 
(I) infrastrurtun' in meiropolilan anas, (2) infrastrurlun' in rural anas, 
and (:)) rtimmenial vehirles. Umk'r the ITS pni^m, IXIT proviikvs tyrants 
to .states 14» supp4»rt ITS activities. In practice, the (’onj?rexs has <lesi}(nate<l 
the kK-ations ami amounts of funding for ITS. IM>T .s<»lk'il.s lh«’ .sjM’nfic 
pn)je<-Ls In l>e fumksl ami ensures that th<»s<‘ pnyecLs meet criteria 
e.stal)lish(sl in the Tran.s|Hirtaiion Kquily Ad for the 2l.st Century. 

Metni(Kditan intelli^'ni transportation .systems fm-us on d4pki>Tiienl and 
inti'ftration of lechmilof(ies in urlian and suhurlMin gecy*ra|>hk' areas In 
impnive mohility. These .systems im'lmle: 

• Arterial manajtemeni .s->'stems that automate the process of a(ljustinj( 
sijjnaLs to optimize Iraffii' How along arterial n)a<lways; 

• Freeway management systems t hat proxiiie information to motorists 
ami dete<*t pnililems whoM' resolution will increase capacity ami 
minimize congestion n*.sulting fn>m ars-klents; 

• IVatvsIl managi'ment .systems that enable m'W ways of numitoring and 
maintaining trarvsit flei’ts to increasi’ operalkmal effidem’ies Ihnaigh 
aihamssl vehk'le ka'aling liexni’es, <><]utpment monitoring systenvs, ami 
fled managt'mi'nl; 

• Imident managc*ment .systems that enabk* authiuities t(» identify ami 
n‘.s|>ond to vehk'le crashi's or breakdowas with the mewl appnyiriale 
ami timely emergency services theri'by minimizing rectweiy limes; 

• Klis'lnmic loll isdim'tkin .systems that pnniile drivers ami 
traasportaiion agencies with convenient and reliabk* automated 
transactions to improve traffic flow at lid) pla/as am) increase the 
operatkmal effii-iemy of toll colks'tkm; 
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• fan* payirn'nl sy.s|«*ms I hat um* f Iwinmir reimnmniraiMm, 
data pnH‘<\ssin}!, am) daia sloraf^' l(H‘hnHiU(\s in thr proc-Tss of fan* 
rolliHiion and in .siU>JiiHiurnl n*<M»nik<'f*pln}? ami fumls transfrr 

• Highway-rail mlormH-tion .syHt<'in.H that <'(K>rdinat(* traffic signal 
op(Tatinn.s and train mowmcnt ami notify drivers of approaching trains 
using in-vehtJ'le warning systems; 

• Kmergency management .<^stems that enham'e esHmIination to <>nsure 
the nean*.sl am) mosi ^»nipriate emerg<*n<'y ser\i<'e units respoml to a 
crash; 

• R(*gjonal multinuMla] travek'r information systems that pnwide n>ad aral 
transit informalkm to travelers to enhamv the effm-tiveness of trip 
planning ami en-n>ute alternatives; 

• Information management syrslems that pnnide f(»r the an'hi\ing of data 
gem*rate<l by ITS clevici’s to support planning ami «Ji)eratH»ns; ami 

• Integrated systems that are designeil to deliver the optimal mix of 
servim’s in respons** to Iram^tortation system demamis. 

Kural Intelligent lYans'ptirtation S>'stems an* 4tesigr>ed to iteploy high 

potential technologies in niral envinmmenls to satisfy the iK'eds of a 

diverse population of users and operators. IX/T has estalilishefl seven 

4'ategories of rural intelligent lrans|M>rtation pro.p'rt.s. They are as follows: 

• Suri'ai'c TranMionaliim WralhiT anil Winli-r Miihllilv - Iwhmiliniirs lhal 
alert drivers to ha/anlous i^mdlthms ami <langen<, including WMle-erea 
inft>rmati4»n di.ss<*mination of .s{te-spe<'ifk' safety mlHsories amt 
warnings; 

• P]men«t‘n<-v ScT\ict»s • .systems that impixwe <*mergem*y n’-s^Huise In 
si'rious <Ta.sh«’K in rural arras, including le<!hnologk‘s that automatically 
moluli/i* the r-losest poll<“e, amhulams's, or fira fighters in eas4*s of 
(s»lli.sior»s of <gher emergemde-s; 

• Statewide/R egkmal Traveler Information InfrastruHure - system 
(s>mpoi>ent.s lhal pnnmte information to travelers who are unfamiliar 
with the local rural araa ami iht* operators of iransportalion sendees; 


rag<^C7 
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• l^urai Crash iVf^iTition - tf'<'hni)lof(io?v and lhai arr dinTipd al 

pn'vpntingt’rashrs brftjn* thry cxvur, as w<dl as roducin^t <*rash srvority; 

• Hural Lransit Mobility - spmcv-s tinsignnd l<> inipnrtT thr pflirirm-y of 
niral transil .srrvir(>s and thidr ac’c'ps.sibility to rural rpsi4k'nLs; 

• l^ural TralTH- Manacrnu-nt - wnires di’si^rM'd to idcnlify and impl«*mfnt 
tnulli-juri.sdi<'tkmal (SM>rdinati«»n, moliiU' fa(nlit1r.s, and simple M^ulions 
for .small c-i>mmunitk>s ami oprrat>on.s in ari'an wht'ri' ulilitios may not 
bo availai))*'; and 

• Highway (>DPtation.s an<l Maintenance - .s-y.stoms dositfncst to lovorago 
UH'hnolo^oK lhal impnivo Ibo aliility <if highway workors to maintain 
ami ojM’ralo rural n)a4Ls. 

Tho ('ommon'ial Vehi<’lo ITS pn>ftram foraso.s on a|)pl>inft lo<-hm>loRM>.s ifj 
impnivo lh«’ .safoty and pmduolivily of 4-nmmon’ial vohirlos ami ihivors, 
nslwo <sjmm«Tnal vohk'lo-s’ oporafi<Hi.s oost.s and fanlilaio n'ftulaiory 
pnHS'-ssos for tho fruokin^ imlastry ami govommonl a^noM's. This is 
primarily arc'omplishod thniuj^ tho ('ommoroial Vohiolo Information 
Systoms ami Nolworks — a pni^m that links oxistin^ fcsloral, stalo, ami 
motor oarrior information systems so that all ontitios ran share infcHTiialHin 
and c'ommunirato with each other in a mon' timely ami atx-urate manner. 

The se<’f>nd an*a of empha.sis in |)( tTs ITS pn>f;ram — te.stins and evaluating 
intelligt'nt vehirl«*?i — is <le.sigii4sl |<i foster impniv«‘ment.s in tht' .safety ami 
mobility of vehi<'les. This rompom'nt of the ITS program Ls meant to 
promtge traffir safety by expediting the <'nmmen'ial availaliility of 
advan<‘ed vehicle control ami safety .systems in four <'laH.ses of vehicloK ( I ) 
light vehicle.s, in<'lu<lingpa.s.s('nger4-am. light tru<‘k.s, vans, ami .sp<ifl utility 
vehich’Ss (2) commercial vehkrles, im'lmling heavy Irut'IcsarHl interstate 
buses; (:1) transit vehich’is, im'ludingall nonrail \x*hk*les4iperaled by transit 
ag«’m*ie-s; and (4) .s^axially vehk'les, imHuding tho.se u.se<l for emergemy 
rrsp<ins<*, law enkircement, ami highway maintenam'o. 
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TntnsfM>r1ation ofRHals at a)l levels of jjovemnient reco^nir^ that funding 
From traditional sourx'ewfi.e., stale revenues ami feileral Hid)<toes not 
always iM'ep jiare with ih*niamls for m'W, ex|>anded, or improves! surfa<’e 
and maritime tnins|M»rtalton infrastructure. Aeeontingly, the M.S. 
Ilepartment of Tratvspoilaljon (|K)T) has sujiporled a Imwd s^n^-trum of 
emer0ngoreslal)li.shofi alternative financing mm-hanisms that can h*' us^sl 
to augment IrmHlional fumting sourctw, access m'W .sourc<^ of ca|)ita] and 
opt'rating funds, and enalile ttaas|M)rlation pnwklers to proreixl with 
m^j(»rproje<'tss(K)n4'r than they might tdht'rwisi'. Tht'se rntx-hanisms fall 
into several broadealeg4»ries: (])al|(»wingstateslopay debt financing 
<'osLs with fulun* anticipatml fmleral highway funds, (2) providing fiHlc*ral 
credit a.ssi.stam'e, and (tl) estaldishing hnancing instil utiems at th«' state 
level. In aiklltion, stale, kK-al, and rc'gicmal governments emgage in 
puhlk'.^rix'ate partnerships t4» la;> private .se(i(»r resources for investntent 
in Iraas 7 x>f 1 alk»n capital pntjeci.s. TTm’ hnleral gi>vernment helps .suixsklire 
publk'^uivale jwrtnerships by providing Ibc'm with lax exemptions. 

The federal government allows slate's to tap into PcHleral-aid hij^way funds 
to repay debt -financing 4'osLs asscKialeel with highway pn>je(is through Itu' 
u-sc’ of tirant Antk-ipalion Revenue Vehicles (OARVKK)- 1 'mler this 
|m>gram, slates can phxige a shar«' of future oliligations of fcxteral highway 
funds toward repayment of boml-relatcHl expen.s«?s, imiuding a portion of 
the principal and interest payments, iasuram'e cxwLs, ami otherccjst.s. A 
pnijee’t mu.'rt be appn>ve<l by iKlTs Pederal Highway Administration to be 
eli0bk' for this type of as.si.stanre. 

The fcsieral government also providc's cnsiil as.sistam'e in the fonn of 
Ictans, loan guarantees, ami lines of e-nslil for a variety of surface and 
maritime transportation programs, as fotk»ws: 

• Under the Traasportatkm Infraslructun* Hname and Innovation Act of 
IttitS (TIFlA), the hnleral government pn>vid«y* direct loans, loan 
guaranUx's, ami lim's of cTwIit ainu'd at Averaging fedc'ral funds to 
attrac’l nonffxleral csanveMment in infrastrwturc* impnwemenLv This 
pntgram is dc'sigmsi to pnnide finaming for hiii^iway, mass transit, rail, 
aiq>ort, and inlermc slal projt'ci.s, imimling exT>ansicHis of multi-stale 
highway trade extrridors; mt^jctrrehabilitalkm and rc^dacemc'nt of transit 
vehicles, facilities, and c*quipment; lionlcTcnKssinginfrastnaiun’; arxl 
other invc'stments with rc'gional ami natkmal iH'itefits. 

• 1 fnder the Rail Rc'habilitatkm and Improvement Kinaming lYogram 
(RRIF), esiahlished by the Transportation Rquity Act for the 21st 
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(Vnlury (TP’A-21 ) In IS>?W, iKp fcdoral jjovommonl Is aulhori^csl to 
pn>vic)e <]liT(-t loans ami loan {tnarantm^s for rallnwid c'apllal 
Improvonirnls. This t>pr of rmllt assislanro is made a>'ajlahk' to state 
ami l4H-a) ((ovemmmLs, ^>vrmmc'nl-sp<>nM»rrd auihoritleH, railroa^K 
corimratioas, or Joint ventures that Irndmle at least one rallnauL 
However, asor.lune2IH)2, no Iinwh or loan ({uaranlees hatl l>een ^{rantiMi 
under litis proftram. 

• I ’nder Title XI of the Merc’luint Marine Aet of HJ:lt>, known as the KtMleral 
Ship FlnaiMinft tJuaranU'es Projtram, the fetleral f?‘>vemmenl pnnnile.s 
fora full faith amhnsltl ^uaranlm* of <k'lit c»hii}tation.s issued by (1) II.S. 
or forei^ shipowners for the purp^iwe of nnam'inR(»r n’firrandnft II.S. or 
elijtihle export vexsi'ls that an'ronstrufierl, reeoaslrueled, or 
nH'tmdilionmi in II.S. shipyanls; ami (2) U.S. shipyanLs ba- the purpose 
of financing advaneml shipbuiklinFi te<-hmilo}^. 

A thini way that the fmleral Rowmment heljKs trans^sjrlalion priniders 
hnarn'i' etq>ilal projm-ts is hy suf>i>ortin^ Slate Infrastnieture Hanks (SIR). 
SIHsare investment fundseslalilish«Hl at the state or regional lewl that ean 
make Umns ami pro\ide otht'r types of credit assistani'e to public ami 
prit'ale transportation pntjn't s|H>ns4>rs. HnderthlsprofU^m, the fmleral 
SovvmmenI allows states to ase federal grants as “seed* funds to finam'e 
<'apilal investments in highway am) transit construction project.s. The 
fmleral g<ivemment currently supports Sllis in stales. 

in addition to these alternative financing mechanisms (Hrectly supported by 
the ferteral government, .stale, ka-al, ami regional governments srmtetimes 
engage in publk'/privale partnerships to lap private sectrrr resources for 
inve.stment in traru^)rtalion capital pro.HHi.s. The fmletal government also 
helps .sub.sidixe pul)lic/privale paitnershn)s by pnniding them with tax 
.sul>si<Hes. Om’ such subskly is sp^n'incally targetisl towanLs inv«’fJmenl in 
gHHiml lran.s-jMirtalicm fa<*ilities — the tax exempthm for inter«*.sl earmnl cm 
state ami l<H*al bonds that arc' um'cI !<» finaiH'e high-speed rail facilities ami 
govc'mment-owm’d dcs-ks, wharves, ami other facilities. In addition, a 
Dc'parlment of the* Tn'a.Miry study imiicates that the rate's of tax 
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(h'pn'natkm alkmoii Tor railn)a<ts, railn)a(l njuipment, -shtp-s, arut lK>aLs an' 
likrly tc> pnnide miiim’ suhswiy N> invi-sUn?* in Ihojip asM’Ls.*' 

I*artr>nrship.s iM'lwern slalr an<i IcK-al fiowmmrnLs anti lh«' privalr sc'clor 
arr formrcl for th*' puriKiM' of sharing the li-sks, finanring nxsl.s, and 
benefits of trans^Hirtalion pit^wts. Such partm'rships ran be useti to 
minimize <'ost by improving projf'rt quality, mainlainin^ risk-mana^'ment, 
impnivinfiefnc'iem'y, spurrin}{ inmnalion, and ac'eesstn^ experlisi' that may 
not Ik' availabk' within the a^ienry. Thi'si' partm'rships ran take many 
forms; some examples inc'lude: 

• PartmT-ships fe»rme<l Uxlevekip, finan4'e, build, aml<ip4'fale new loll 
rowLs ami other ntaiiways; 

• .k)int 4levelopmenl of transit assi-ts wlv'n'by land and fwilities that air 
owned by transit af^emies are s<»ld or lease*! to private firms and the 
pnK-e«'ds an* umhI fi>r capital invesiment in, ami ijperalicms 4»f, traasit 
sy^ems; 

• “ Tumkej-" r4»ntrart.s for transit ronstnaiiim pnijerts whi*nd)y the 
cimlraciJirfl) arreptsa kiwer price for theilelivered pnaluct If the 
pniject is delaye<l 4ir (2) receives a higher profit if the project is 
delivered earlier or uniler budget; ami 

• (’rossdMirder leases that permit foreign lnv4*stors to own assets use<l in 
th4' I 'nited States, lease them to an American entity, ami rcs-eive tax 
bem’fils under the laws of their Iwmie country. This financing 
nKs-hanism offers an “up front" cost .sarings to transit agemies that are 
aiNiiiiring vehit'les or <ither assets fnmi a foreign firm. 


*'A sutiaMy b pitwkttsJ wticn Uk* Uk (kHJui'lMjnst (luri kivnaun arv ptriiiittetl lo claijii Tor 
(tfpm'tatkiii uf ummHh arc lurKt-r ( in valui* U-niw> Uitui (lit- atmiudt uf tnie ts-tatuiiik' 

(teprtH-iatkHi of Uhw acaeu. Allliuuiili tsviioiiik' b difTknilt (u (fstiiiMte, Um* 

IkfwtlJimilur ItivIVmsury siUid)' lltal Ui\ itfpns'ialtuii nrnsls is'urHNiilc 

tk'pns'iaitHiri fur I'ertaiii tnuctpurtatiun anets. (Sn> DefMirtiiMsUurtlH'TraaMiiy. Ak/wl fat 
Ihf (hHffirius on fJr/tm'tis/Mtn tttrorrry /Vriutfo uNif Afr/fawfac, July 2<)0U.) 
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ApiK-mHx VI 

Scope and Methodology 


Our work (xn-pml iruOor itkkIos (»f .suifac'r and maritimf* traasf>or1ation for 
IHLsson^Hi and in<'Iudin{{ public ntads, public transit, railwa>'s, ami 

p4>rts and inlami waterways. To <k'termim* In'mls in public pxpcn<lilun>s for 
surface and maritime Iram^irtalion o%i'r the past 10 years, we relitxl on 
M.S. liepartmenl of Transfatrlation (DOT) reports ami ilatalw-ses that 
d4H-umenl annual s^M'ndinjt levels in each mmie of tran.'^Hirtation. We 
analy/cxl trends in total public sectitr and federal ex|>emlit un's across 
modes durinft the IO-y«'ar |M'ii<Ml (xm*rin}t ftst^al years lOOi through 2(HK), 
and we ctanparixl the proportion of public exp<‘mlitures devoted to <-api1al 
aiiivilies versus ojM’ratinjt ami maintaining the existing infra.struciur«’ 
<iurin}t that same lime peritMl. We atljiLsted thi' exptmditun' ilata to acx'ount 
f«ir inflation asinjf.M'parale imlex«*s ha- exp<’ndilun’s mad' by the fe<leTal 
jiowmmeni ami state ami Im-al }j«)vemmenLs. WV u-si’d pri<*e indexes from 
the Ih^partment of Commen'e's Bureau of F>-onomi<' Analysis' Natic»nal 
Imxune ami IVtslucHs A<x-ounts. 

Tr> rk’lermim' pn»i<Hie<l levels of fn'ijthi and pass('n(t«'r tra«>l over the next 
1 0 >vars, we identifiml pn>j<K-tions made by D( IT's mcalal arlminlstrations, 
the U.S. Army (’orps of Kngineers, and Amtrak for the pericMt <x)verinj{ 
i-alendar years 2001 through 2010. W'e inter\'iewed officials re?^jn.sible hw 
the pnijcx'tioas and n'\iewed available dcK'umentation to identify the 
methiHlology useil in preparing the projections and the key factors dri^ing 
them. We also olilained data on past levels of freight and passt'ngf'r tra>el, 
covTiing fiscal years |0!M lhnMigh2tK)0, from iMiTsmtalal ailministralioas, 
the (f.S. Army ('orps of Kngineers, and Amtrak. We analyzcsl the far-tors 
drixing the Iremis for lhre«'t>iK's of travel — local, inlenily, and freight — 
that have important distinctions in the types of vehk'les ami mrales ased for 
Ihetravi'l. 

To identify nrobility challengi^ ami strategH’s f4»rad<lressing thos<' 
r'hallenges, we primarily n'lierl uiM>n expert <ipinion, as well as a n*x‘iew of 
(H'rtinent literatun*. In particular, we r’onx'emxl two [tanels of .surfar-e ami 
maritime tran.sporiation ex^iert.s to identify mobility issm^ ami gather 
views alK>ut alternative strategic's for addTes.sing the issue's ami c*halk*ttgc's 
to implementing those' .strategH's. We contractexi with the National 
Academy of Sciem’es (NAS) and its Tran^jortation Re-se'arch Boani (TRB) 
to pnnide lex'hnical assistams' in kle'niifyirtg and se-hexiuling t he' twee pam'ls 
that were' held on April I ami 2, 2002. TRB ofTicials selexiexi a total of 22 
pane'lLsts with input fnem as, incItKling a c'rewvs-sexikm of referesenlat lye's 
fn>m all .surfaex' and maritime meales ami fn>m various oecupations 
involved in transiM>rtatk)n plannirtg. In ke'c'fiing with NAS polie-y, the 
I>ane*llst.s were invitexi to pnevide (heir individual views ami the pane'Ls were' 
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iH>l di-Mgnwl l<> <'<jnscnMts on any <»f thp issurs diM'iissrd. Wp 
ana]y7x*<l Ihc 4-ontpnt of all of thr romnirnts nia<}p by the panrli^.s lo 
l4{pntify r4>ninion tla'mris about kpy mobility phaHon^ps ami .stratP(Ci<^.s for 
addrt'Msinji thoNP rhallpngps. Whom applirablo, wp hIm) idontinml ihr 
oppoNinfi points of view a)K>ut thp challpnjip.H ami .stnitP)tH*s. 

The namp-K and luck^ounds of tbp pamollsl.H arp as follows. Wp also mdp 
that two of thp panpiLsLs sprvfsl as ni<H|pmtor> for tla' .sps-sions, l>r. .loM'ph 
M. SavsmanoftlH' Massaphusp1Lsln.slilutPofTpc’hm>lof{yaml [)r. Itamian.1. 
Kuiash of thp Kno Poumlalion, Im*. 

• Ik'itjaniin .1. AIIpd Is Intprim Virr Ih-psidpnt for Kxtpmal Affaim ami 
Distinjjuishml l^rofpxsor of Ilusinrss at Iowa Sfalp I'nivprsity. I)t. Alkm 
.srrvps on thp (slil<»ria] Ixiards of thp TrarutiiortaiioH Jourttal and 
T)rtMsjx)rt lyx/Lstira, anil h<* i.s <’urn'ntly ('hair t>f thp Committpp for (hr 
Stmiy ofFroi^hl i'apat'ity forth*' NpxI (Vntury at TRB. Hi.HPXT)Pr1isp 
im'ludpK tran.s|Mirtation r('](ulation, n’Mi»uns' alha-ation, inronip 
distribution, ami manatiprial cks-lsionmakin^ and his rPM'aix'h has bts'n 
publishtsi in numprou-s transportation journals. 

• I lanipl Brand is Vir*’ l*rrsidpnl of ('bark's Rivpr Assoriatps, Inc., In 
Boston, Mas.s. Mr. Brand has sptv*hI as I rmlprspcrrlary of thp 
Massaphusf'tts Dppartmpnt of Transportation, AsstM'iatp Brorps.sf>r of 
(’ity (*lannint{ai llarvanl UnivTisity, and Senior Ijpclurpr in th*' 
Masswhusf'tts lnstilutpofT<H’hnolot(y’s('i>il flnttinperin^t Ik'partmpnt. 
Mr. Brand piHUhI IJiixtn TYnnsimtlntion Innomtion, ptanlUpd Vrhttn 
7)n]W Iknnand Foivcnfitiuij, and Is the author of nuniproas 
monottraphs and arlk'ips on transportation. 

• .k>n E. Burkhanit Is thp Si^nior Study Dirri’lor at W'pstat, Im*., in 
R<M-kvillp, M4L His pxpprtisp Is in th*’ transit np<sls of rural ami .small 
uriian an'as in [>artj<’ular, thp mnsls of thp pkbTly |)opu]alic»n in su<‘h 
an'as. Hp has <tinM't<Hl .sfmHps on the ways in which a<lvan*’p4l 
UH'hm>k>^' can aid rural public transit ^.sterns, the mobility chal|pnfi<'s 
for oklpr jM?rson.s ami thp pconomk’ impacts of rural public 
iran.s(M>rlation. 

• Sarah C. CamplH'll is the Ihx’skk'nt of TraasManatk’mcnt, Inc., in 
Washinj?lon, [).C., whi'is’ she a*hisps transportation agem-ips at all levels 
of government, nonpmflt organizations, ami private foundatk»ns on 
lran.sp4ir1ation Issues. Mx t’ampl)pll iscum*nlly a member of the 
Executive Ctimmillp*’ 4>f the TRIt She was a founjfing director of the 
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SurfarpTranspi>rta1i<m Pc)licy lYryw! am] cumiil ly .si’rvvs aschaimian 
nf ils iMianI of direcioTs. 

• t’hri.stinaS. <‘a.s^ri.slho Kxwulivr Dirfcior of thn FoumlaMon for 
IntprnKKlal Rc^'arrh am] l-^luc’ation in (irfonlH*)!, Mil. M.v ('asgars 
expi'flLsr is in tranKporlation and lo^slkts (M>li<-u>K of fnlcra], stato, and 
kH*a) levrls of ^ovi'mnif’nl, fHUlk'uIarly in invotvinii (Ktrl 
aiilhoritii'.s. Shr haN a)M> workml with tho TRI) as an industry 
inv<'sti);al<u' to idenlify kny Issues ami an*as of research n'garding the 
motor carrier imluslry. 

• Anthony Ikmns Is a Senior Fellow at the JlrtKikinfts Instil id ion. Mr. 
Downs’s n’s«’arch interests are in the arenas of dennK^racy, 
demo^raphic.s, himsinj?, melnifKilitan polk'y, real estate, real estate 
financs', ‘'smart >?n*wlh,* suhurlwn sfirawl, ami urban p<di<y. He is the 
aulhorof .Vei/' Vufion/tfor MefmjxiUtnu Amwea (IStIM), Sfu/'A' in 
Ditfjfir: Coifing with Pmk-Hour Tmjfic Congestion (VMI), ami si'veral 
policy briefs publishtnl by the Hrookinjfs Instil ution. 

• Thomas R. Ilk'key semsl until rei'ently as the (leneral ManajkT of the 
Port Auth4>rity IVansil (‘4»rporation in Limk'nwold, NJ. Mr. Hickey has 

years of pubik* traasit experiemv, and he is a natkinally rwoftniw'd 
authority in the flekl of pas.senAer rail o{>eratk)as and the desij^i of 
intermiMial farilitie.s. 

• Ronakl F. Kiri>y Ls the Director of IVarLsporlatton Planning; at llu' 

Metropolitan WashinfQon ('ouneil ofiiovemment.s. Dr. Kirby is 
n‘.*^m.sible for eomlu<iint( lon^-ran^e planniru; of the hijihway and 
public trarvsportatkm system in the Washinttton, l).C., region, as.seHsinfi 
the air quality impliialionsof tran.s|H>rtation plans ami pn>^ams 
implementing a n'j^onal ridc'slvarintt pret^ram, ami particiT>alint{ in 
airport systems planninfl in th*’ l*rior to j«)inin>( the Coum'il of 

(lOvemmenLs, he <-ondu<'t<Hl tTansfsirtalion stmlies for the Urban 
lastilute and the Workl Bank. 

• Damian J. Kula-sh is Ihe Ih'esidenl ami Chief Kxei-utive OffiisT of lh«' 
Kno Transf)orlalkm P'oundaikm, Inc., in Washington, D.C. Dr. Kulash 
establishiHi a series of forum.s at the Foundation addn'.vsin({ m^j<^ 
issues affeciintt all transp(Hlation mtsles im'ludint; msimirnic returns on 
transportation invi’siment, (SMirdinatkm of intermixlal freii^ht 
operatkms in Kurope ami the United Stales, ami lievekipment ofa U.S. 
transportation .stratef^y that is compatible with natkinal ftlobal I'limate 
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i'han(i<' 4ihjrrMvr?i. He has puhlish<s] numerous ariirles in Iraiv^MirtHlion 
journals am) ihrerhs] stuciic^ at the ('onjjnrssional Hud^t 4 )rriee and the 

TRa 

• (’hartes A. I^ve is a Ihtitj-ssor 4»f lltxmomM^ (Kmeritus) at the 
I 'niversily of Califomia, Irxine where he s('rved as Chair of the 
(■It'onomit^ I)<'(>ar1ment. Dr. I^ave hashei'n a vi-sitint^-srholarat the 
MassaehuM'tt.s irvstituteof Ti'chnolotO'arK) Harvard Hniversity, an«l he 
.server) on the Hoan) of Dire<'tors of the Nationa) Hun'au of fltsmomie 
)h‘s<’ar<-h fn»m )lJin thn>ufth IIW7. lie has published numenais artu'les 
on tran-sfiortation prieinjt htm) either lopies. 

• Stephen l^iH'kwtKs) is Viee I*n*.si<)«’nt of Par.son.s Corporation, an 
intematioiuil firm that pnivides transfMirtation planning, design, 
eoastnu'tion, engin«u*ring, am) pnyer'l managenaml .servie<'s. Mr. 

] /K'IcwtKM) is also a r-onsultani U» the Amr’riean A.HS4H*iation of State 
Highway and Transiunlation OffieiaLsfAASHTO), the F4H)eral Highway 
Administration (PHWA), and other lrans|K»rtalion 4»rganixattons. Prior 
to .joining ParM>as, he serv'in) as A.s.scK’iale Administrator for INdk’y at 
FHWA. 

• TlmrithyJ. Ii)max Isa Researeh Kngineerat live Texas Transportatkin 
lastitute at Texas A/iM liniversily. |>r. Iximax has publlshiHl extensively 
on urfian mobility is-sues am) he developed a metlvxlology use<) to 
asfw'Ms congestion levels and (s>s1s in major nliesihroujdiout the Dnited 
Stales. He is currently conducting res«*arch, furaied by nine .stale 
tran.sportation departments, to improx-e mobility measuring capahiliti(*s. 

• .lames R. Mr'Carxitle Is the Exin-ulive Direr-tor of the Port of Pitt.slmrgh 
('ommlvsion. He also .serves as the lYesirh'nt of the trad*' association, 
Inland Rivers* Ports and Terminals, Inc., am) is a memla^ (jf the Marine 
IVaasiMirtatkm System Natkmal Ailvls4>ry Coumil, a group spoavm’d by 
th4’ U.S. S«KTetar>’ofTransp(H-tation. Mr. McCarville pn'xiously .server) 
as a r-oasulLant to the gt>xemmr>nts of Hraxil, I Uruguay, anti Mexk'o rm 
mattc>rsofiMirt t>rgani/ation, npr>ralional effirriem'y, am) privalijuUion. 

• .lamr's W. MH'lellan is .S««nior Vice Pn'sident fr»r Strat«*gic IHanning at the 
Norfoik Southern CoqM>ration in Nrjrfolk, Va, when* he pnniously heir) 
positioas in corpt>rate planning and rlevelripment. Ihlor lr> jtnning 
Nx)rft>)k Sotghem, he .served in x'arious markt'iing am) planning 
positkias with the Nt'w York Central Railn>atl, I)( )T's Fetk'ral Kailrf)ad 
Adminlslratkm, and the As-sociatkm r>f Anxerir-an Railroatls. 
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• Michael I). Meyer is a Pn>fe««M>r in Ihe Schcnil of Civil and 
Knvininniental l-InjiinfH'rinj; al Iht' (ieorj^a lasilhiieofTechnolof^y and 
waHtheChairoftheM'lwK)! fn>m l!)iJr>tn2<MM). He prev-wmsly servwl as 
Director of TransporlaMon Hanning for the stale ofMassachusett-s. Dr. 
Meyer's experlist' iiv'ludiw Inuvspoilation planning, piddic works 
e<s>notnics and finance, public policy analysis, and emironnu'ntal 
impact as.sessmenl.v He has written over 12(1 technical arlic'les an<l has 
authored or coauthored numerous texts on tram^Mirtation planning ami 
polh’y. 

• VMlIiam W. Millar Is IV.sidenI of Ihe American Ihihik- TVamifiortation 
AssiH*ialM)n ( Ain'A). Prior to Joining Al’TA, he was exe<*ulive dinH*tor of 
llw Port Authority of Alkgheny County in Htl.slnirgh, Pa. Mr. Millar is a 
nationally nH't>gni7e<l leadi'r in public traasil an<l has serv'ed on or as 
Chair of the exe<-utivecommitle<’sofTRIV, Ihi'TVansil Development 
CoTTM>rati<m, AI*TA, ami Ihe Penasylvania A-sstn-iatifin of Miiniciiial 
TraasiKirtalion Authorities. 

• Alan R. Pisarsici is an imlefs'ndent transiMirtalion (sin.sullant in Palls 
Church, Va, providing serviies to puhik* ami private .secUrr clients In the 
I inited States ami abroad in the areas of transport policy, travel 
behavior, and <iata analysis ami rtevelopment. He has .s('rv'e<l as an 
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traasporlation trade as.s(K‘iaiioas. He has also comlm’ted surface 
tran.spor1ation reviews f<w AASHTOand FHWA. 

• Craig E. I^hilip is Ih-esidenl ami Chief Rxi'culive Officer of the Ingram 
Hargi' Company in Nashville, Tenn. He has.MTved in various 
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Prims'ton Dniversity ami Vamlerbilt University. Dr. I*hilip .serves on the 
ExtHnitive Committer' of the Amerir an Waterways OiM’rators 
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Statement of Gordon Proctor, Director of the Ohio Department of 
Transportation 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Gordon Proctor, Director of the 
Ohio Department of Transportation. On behalf of Ohio Governor Bob Taft, I thank 
you for this opportunity to testify and we especially would like to acknowledge the 
assistance of Sen. Voinovich in making this possible. His leadership on transpor- 
tation has been greatly appreciated. 

As you shape the next transportation act, I ask that you focus on the tremendous 
need to rebuild, reconstruct and rejuvenate the interstate highway system. This sys- 
tem will reach its 50th anniversary in 2006, mid-way through the next Act. The 
Interstate Highway System has served us well and today plays a vital and irreplace- 
able role in our transportation system. At the same time, this system is aging. 
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stressed and sorely in need of additional investment to ensure the safety, adequacy 
and competitiveness of our nation’s transportation system. 

Let me put the interstate system in context for you. It represents only 1.2 percent 
of the public road miles in the United States but it carries 24 percent of our coun- 
try’s traffic and 80 percent of all truck freight. Traffic volumes on the interstate sys- 
tem nationally have risen 41 percent in the past 10 years and truck volumes have 
grown by even more. 

The advent of computerized inventory systems combined with the ease and access 
of the interstate highway network led to the creation of Just in Time Inventory. 
This strategy played a large role in dropping the nation’s cost of logistics from 16 
percent of the Gross Domestic Product inl978 to only 10 percent of the Gross Do- 
mestic Product today. 1 That means that a substantial portion of America’s rise in 
productivity in the past 20 years has been attributable to our Interstate Highway 
System. As Governor Taft has said, the interstates are the conveyor belt for Amer- 
ica’s Just In Time economy. 

However, we are experiencing very troubling trends in Ohio and across the coun- 
try. Ohio is a good microcosm because our interstate highway system is America’s 
fourth largest and we estimate it carries the third greatest value of truck freight 
in the country. 

In the past 26 years we have experienced an 89 percent increase in truck volumes 
on our interstate highways. Routinely, every day in almost every major Ohio city, 
truck volumes on our major interstate highways exceed 20,000 thousand trucks a 
day. We estimate, truck volumes will grow approximately 60 percent over the next 
20 years, and some estimate the growth will be even higher. This means that within 
20 years, 30,000 trucks a day will be the norm on the interstates in Cincinnati, in 
Dayton, in Springfield, in Toledo, in Cleveland, in Akron, in Canton, in Youngstown 
and in Columbus. 

These routes used to be our safest and our most reliable routes. Severe conges- 
tion, outdated interchanges, poor geometries and tremendous volumes have turned 
nearly every urban interstate route in Ohio into a high-congestion, high-accident 
bottleneck. 

1-75 in Toledo carries 19,000 trucks a day. It is 43 percent over capacity and it 
averages 100 accidents per year per mile. A 17-mile stretch of 1-75 in Cincinnati 
carries 184,000 vehicles a day, including 14,000 trucks and it averages 80 accidents 
per year per mile. 1-75 in Dayton carries 20,000 trucks per day and averages 80 
accidents per year per mile. 

The most congested location in Ohio is the overlap of Interstate 70 and Interstate 
71 in downtown Columbus, the figurative and literal crossroads of Ohio. At that lo- 
cation, the interstates are 114 percent over capacity and average 274 accidents per 
mile per year. That equals more than one accident for every business day of the 
year. Within a 2.5 mile radius of the junction, the routes experienced 2037 accidents 
over a 3-year period. 

I will offer one final example from Dayton, Ohio, which I suspect is indicative of 
what is happening in dozens of American communities. We recently completed a 
conceptual analysis of alternatives to improve the unsafe and congested design on 
1-75 near downtown Da 3 don. The estimated cost to bring the corridor up to modern 
standards was $750 million. Such costs are so far beyond the resources we have that 
we had no choice but to reject even an attempt to bring all aspects of the highway 
up to standard. Instead, we are opting for a much reduced project which will make 
the highway adequate for an estimated $300 million. Three hundred million dollars 
equals an entire year’s new construction budget for the Ohio Department of Trans- 
portation. While that one project may be feasible, multiply that project times 10 and 
you have an idea of the magnitude of the repairs needed in Cincinnati, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Akron, Canton, Youngstown and Columbus. If Ohio’s needs are this 
great, the needs of other States also are enormous and represent a major challenge 
in the next transportation act. 

What can Congress do about this? First, please do not dilute the core, basic high- 
way funding formulas which are essential to maintaining the backbone of our sys- 
tem. Special set asides and narrowly focused programs may be popular with certain 
groups. However, full funding of the basic core highway programs will do the most 
to rebuild our interstates. 

Second, as the interstates approach their 50th year, do not let them be treated 
as historical artifacts subject to preservation in their current outmoded state under 
the nation’s historic preservation statutes. 

Third, please recognize that the Nation needs to restore the capacity of these crit- 
ical bottlenecks and do not allow any agencies to promulgate new rules to slow down 
or impede our progress in repairing these locations. 
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Finally, we support an idea suggested by Administrator Peters that a national 
study or national commission is needed to evaluate the future of our interstate high- 
way system. This system is so important to our transportation network that its fu- 
ture must be secure. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Voinovich, members of the committee, thank you for this 
opportunity and I would be happy to answer any questions. 


Responses of Gordon Proctor to Additional Questions from Senator 

Voinovich 

Question 1. You stated during the hearing that truck volumes on Ohio’s major 
Interstate highways approach 20,000 trucks per day. How does the truck volume 
compare to passenger car volume on the same roadways? Has the ratio of passenger 
cars to trucks increased or decreased in Ohio? 

Response. As I stated in my testimony, the I-70/I-71 split in downtown Columbus 
carries 20,000 trucks per day. That section of roadways also carries 130,000 cars 
a day. In 1977, trucks comprised nearly 11 percent of the total traffic volume on 
Ohio’s highway system. Today, that figure has increased to 13 percent. This might 
not seem like a significant increase at face value, but truck volumes in Ohio have 
doubled during that same period. Total truck volumes have increased from 12 billion 
to 24 billion trucks annually. Passenger car volumes are keeping pace with the dra- 
matic truck volumes our State is enduring. 

Question 2. In your testimony, you indicated that 7 percent of Interstate pave- 
ments in Ohio will require replacement by 2008. In what areas of Ohio are Inter- 
state pavement replacements needed and how much do you estimate it will cost? 
What is the status of these projects and have funds been identified? 

Response. We have an aggressive pavement reconstruction program beginning in 
2005 through 2008. Approximately $400 million in State and Federal maintenance 
and preservation funds will be used to repair some of the State’s worst highway con- 
ditions. The following is a list of the projects scheduled for rehabilitation: 

• 1-71 in Morrow and Richland counties 

• 1-70 in Clark, Madison and Montgomery counties 

• 1-71 and SR 83 in Medina County 

• 1-80 in Mahoning County 

• 1-71 in Wayne County 

• SR 2 and 1-90 in Lake County 

• 1-75 in Wood and Lucas counties 

• 1^80 in Cuyahoga County 

• 1-75 in Warren County 

• 1-90 in Ashtabula County 

• 1-275 in Hamilton County 

Question 3. You stated during the hearing that the number of traffic accidents 
and fatalities has stalled in recent years. What do you believe is the most important 
thing we can do to reduce traffic accidents and fatalities in Ohio? 

Response. The most important factor in reducing traffic accidents and fatalities 
in Ohio is proper maintenance and repair of our highways. Some examples of impor- 
tant maintenance and repair items include capacity additions for alleviating conges- 
tion, remedying outdated geometries, leveling grades, improving skid resistance, and 
improving shoulders. By making our roadways safer by fully funding all of these 
items, we feel strongly that accidents can be reduced. 

Question 4. You indicated in your statement that Congress should not dilute the 
basic core highway programs with special set asides or narrowly focused programs. 
What are the basic core programs and why are they so important to helping Ohio 
meet its transportation needs? What would you recommend be done to address spe- 
cial transportation project needs without “diluting” the basic core highway pro- 
grams? 

Response. The basic core funding programs, in our opinion, are the Interstate 
Maintenance Program, the Bridge Rehabilitation Program and the other Surface 
Transportation Programs. The Congestion Mitigation/Air Quality Program is also 
important but additional flexibility should be given for the expenditure of these 
funds. To truly address congestion, capacity expansions are sometimes necessary. 
CMAQ funding should be made available for projects of that type. 

Additional flexibility in all programs would be beneficial so that each individual 
State can use Federal funds to address any special needs it may have. Stringent 
guidelines and multiple programs would only dilute the core highway programs and 
result in special projects remaining unfunded. 
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Question 5. You stated in your testimony that Congress should not allow any 
agencies to promulgate new rules to slow down or impede progress in repairing crit- 
ical bottlenecks to improve capacity. Are there such rules already in place that slow 
down or impede States’ ability to improve the condition and performance of high- 
ways and bridges? Are there any rules that are being considered which might im- 
pact the ability of States to meet their needs? 

Response. At this time, we are unaware of any pending rules that may be consid- 
ered that might impact our ability to deliver important transportation projects. The 
Streamlining rules proposed during the previous Administration were of great con- 
cern to us. We were very pleased to learn of their withdrawal and of President 
Bush’s recent Executive Order on this issue. We strongly support the actions that 
Secretary Mineta and Administrator Peters have taken since issuance of the Order. 
In fact, Ohio has submitted 4 projects to be considered by the Transportation Infra- 
structure Streamlining Task Force as priority projects. We will closely monitor and 
participate in this process. 

Question 6. Federal Highway Administrator Mary Peters has called for the cre- 
ation of a blue-ribbon commission to study and make recommendations for address- 
ing the needs of the Interstate highway system. How could this blue-ribbon commis- 
sion be most helpful in informing the debate for next year’s highway bill? 

Response. The interstate is the most important part of our nation’s transportation 
system. Ohio, like many States, is facing a massive reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion of its Interstate system. The magnitude of national Interstate reconstruction 
needs is unknown. We feel that in order for Congress to be truly knowledgeable on 
this issue, a forum should be established that focuses solely on Interstate needs and 
concerns. The building of the Interstate system was a national effort. A clear, con- 
cise national plan should be identified for the massive reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion that will be necessary in the upcoming years. 


Responses of Gordon Proctor to Additional Questions from Senator Reid 

Question 1. Mr. Proctor, I appreciate your testimony about the looming recon- 
struction needs of the interstate highway system. Are these needs taken into ac- 
count in dot’s Conditions and Performance Report or AASHTO’s Bottom Line Re- 
port? 

Response. Yes, the Ohio Department of Transportation participated with USDOT 
and AASHTO in the completion of their respective reports. 

Question 2. How has the steady growth of truck traffic impacted the physical con- 
dition and useful life of the Interstate system and National Highway System? 

Response. Truck volumes in Ohio have grown from 12 billion annually to 24 bil- 
lion annually. As a result our pavements and bridges are sustaining increasing load- 
ings. A large, legally loaded truck weighing 80,000 pounds puts about the same 
wear and tear on a road as 9,000 to 10,000 cars. Moreover, a large truck causes 
as much congestion as 2.5 to 3.5 cars on flat terrain and as much as 15 cars on 
uphill grades. As a result, we have seen bridges and pavements deteriorate more 
rapidly in those areas of the State that carry high volumes of trucks. 


Statement of Thomas L. Jackson, P.E., President-Elect, American Society of 

Civil Engineers (ASCE) 

The American Society of Civil Engineers (ASCE) is pleased to provide this state- 
ment on “The State of America’s Highway Infrastructure” for the record as the Envi- 
ronment and Public Works Committee examines the reauthorization of the nation’s 
surface transportation program. 

ASCE, founded in 1852, is the country’s oldest national civil engineering organiza- 
tion representing more than 125,000 civil engineers in private practice, government, 
industry and academia who are dedicated to the advancement of the science and 
profession of civil engineering. ASCE is a 501(c) (3) non-profit educational and pro- 
fessional society. 

ASCE believes the reauthorization of the nation’s surface transportation programs 
should focus on three goals J 

• Expanding infrastructure investment 

• Enhancing infrastructure delivery 

• Maximizing infrastructure effectiveness 


iTo read ASCE’s “Reauthorizing the Nation’s Surface Transportation Program: A Blueprint 
for Success,” visit www.asce.org/govreiytea3 
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In 2001, ASCE released the Report Card for America’s Infrastructure, which gave 
the nation’s infrastructure a grade of “D+” based on 12 categories. Roads received 
a grade of “D,” bridges a “C,” and transit a “C-.” 

The nation’s surface transportation programs have benefited from an increase in 
Federal and local funding currently allocated to ease road congestion, to repair de- 
caying bridges, and to add transit miles. In our role as stewards of the infrastruc- 
ture, ASCE developed its first Report Card for America’s Infrastructure in 1998, and 
the infrastructure scored an overall grade of “D.” 

Although many Americans were alarmed by these report cards, few were sur- 
prised. Their daily experience had prepared them. They were coping with traffic con- 
gestion and crumbling pavement. Their children and grandchildren were attending 
schools so overcrowded the first lunch shift started at 10:15 a.m. or so old and ne- 
glected that the roof leaked whenever it rained. 

Indeed, ASCE’s first report card in 1998 did help to prompt action. Soon after its 
release. Congress passed the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA- 
21), P.L. 105-178, providing record levels of authorized funding for roads, bridges, 
and transit. Voters in communities throughout the United States passed bond initia- 
tives to provide desperately needed funds to build and restore school facilities. 

At the same time, however, growing frustration with worsening traffic congestion, 
school overcrowding and the other burdens placed on our overtaxed infrastructure 
has led voters to put the brakes on development by passing initiatives to limit 
growth. 

A. The State of the Nation’s Surfaee Transportation Infrastructure 

ROADS 

According to ASCE’s 2001 Report Card, the nation’s roads earned a D+, up from 
a D-in 1998. The major reason for this is that the Congress and State and local gov- 
ernments have begun to address the investment crisis and crumbling infrastructure 
through the enactment of TEA-21, which provided $218 billion for the nation’s high- 
way and transit programs, and additional State and local programs to fund surface 
transportation infrastructure. But even at these increased funding levels, capital in- 
vestments fall short of needs by 43 billion dollars a year. 

On our highways, nearly 70 percent of peak-hour traffic experiences congested 
conditions. And, according to a study by the Texas Transportation Institute the total 
congestion “bill” for the 75 areas studied in 2000 came to $67.5 billion, which is the 
value of 3.6 billion hours of delay and 5.7 billion gallons of excess fuel consumed.^ 
To keep congestion from increasing between 1999 and 2000 would have required 
1,780 new lane-miles of freeway and 2,590 new lane-miles of streets — OR — an aver- 
age of 6.2 million additional new trips per day taken by either carpool or transit, 
or perhaps satisfied by some electronic means — OR operational improvements that 
allowed 3 percent more travel to be handled on the existing systems — OR — some 
combination of these actions.^ None of this took place and congestion increased. 

TEA-21 funds, combined with additional revenues from State and local govern- 
ments, have begun to make an impact on road projects in all 50 States. Total high- 
way expenditures by all levels of government and all expenditure types (including 
capital outlays; maintenance; and research, policing and administrative) have in- 
creased from $93.5 billion in 1995, before TEA-21 was enacted, to $111.9 billion in 
1999. Additionally, the obligation of Federal funds for roadway projects has almost 
doubled during this same period from $8.6 billion in 1995 to $16.3 billion in 1999. 
Another good measure of the increased attention to our nation’s highways is the 
miles of Federal-aid roadway projects underway. This number has also increased 
dramatically from 16,654 miles in 1995 to 29,030 miles in 1999. 

Even with TEA-2 1’s commitment, our nation must increase annual investment by 
$27 billion at all levels to improve conditions and performance adequately, according 
to the Federal Highway Administration (FHwA). An FHwA report concludes that 
the Nation should be investing $94 billion a year in its road and bridge system over 
the next 20 years. However, this investment level refers only to capital investment 
and does not include maintenance, research, policing or administrative expendi- 
tures. 

In 1999, the total capital investment by all levels of government was $59.4 billion, 
well short of the needed $94 billion. 


2“2002 Urban Mobility Report,” Texas Transportation Institute, Texas A&M University, http:/ 
/mobility .tamu.edu 
^Ibid. 
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Yet even with this added attention, 58 percent of America’s urban and rural road- 
ways are in poor, mediocre or fair condition, according to the FHwAA Although this 
is a slight improvement from previous years, conditions remain at substandard lev- 
els. 

The FHwA ranks “poor” roads as those in need of immediate improvement. “Medi- 
ocre” roads need improvement in the near future to preserve usability. “Fair” roads 
will likely need improvement. “Good” roads are in decent condition and will not re- 
quire improvement in the near future. “Very good” roads have new or almost new 
pavement. 

Substandard road conditions are dangerous. Outdated and substandard road and 
bridge design, pavement conditions, and safety features are factors in 30 percent of 
all fatal highway accidents, according to the FHwA. 

Americans’ personal and commercial highway travel continues to increase at a 
faster rate than highway capacity and our highways cannot sufficiently support our 
current or projected travel needs. Between 1970 and 1995, passenger travel nearly 
doubled in the U.S. and road use is expected to increase by nearly two-thirds in the 
next 20 years. Growth can be attributed to changes in the labor force, income, make- 
up of metropolitan areas and other factors. 

While passenger and commercial travel on our highways has increased dramati- 
cally in the past 10 years, America has been seriously under-investing in needed 
road and bridge repairs and has failed to even maintain the substandard conditions 
we currently have. This is a dangerous trend that is affecting highway safety, as 
well as the health of the American economy. 

BRIDGES 

According to ASCE’s 2001 Report Card, the nation’s bridges received a grade of 
C, an improvement from a C minus in 1998. Almost a third of America’s bridges 
are rated structurally deficient or functionally obsolete. 

In one example from Alabama, a school bus bringing students to one Washington 
County school had to stop at a structurally deficient bridge, let all the kids get off 
and walk across so the empty — and therefore lighter — bus could safely cross the 
bridge. The children then climbed back on the bus and continued their trip. Natu- 
rally, this ritual was repeated on the way home. To avoid this, that bus now drives 
15 miles out of the way. 

According to the FHWA, 10.6 billion dollars are required per year for 20 years 
to eliminate the current backlog of bridge deficiencies and ensure acceptable levels 
of safety.® 

In 1998, 29 percent of the nation’s bridges were rated structurally deficient or 
functionally obsolete by the Federal Highway Administration.® 

While this number remains high, it is a slight improvement over previous years. 
In fact, over the last 10 years the number of bridge deficiencies steadily declined 
from 34.6 percent in 1992 to 29.6 percent in 1998. FHwA’s strategic plan states that 
by 2008 less than 25 percent of the nation’s bridges should be classified as defi- 
cient.'^ 

A structurally deficient bridge is closed or restricted to light vehicles because of 
its deteriorated structural components. While not necessarily unsafe, these bridges 
must have limits for speed and weight. A functionally obsolete bridge has older de- 
sign features and while it is not unsafe for all vehicles, it cannot safely accommo- 
date current traffic volumes, and vehicle sizes and weights. 

TRANSIT 

Though transit is not within the jurisdiction of the Senate Environment and Pub- 
lic Works Committee, it is difficult to completely discuss the problems facing the na- 
tion’s surface transportation program without mentioning it. 

According to ASCE’s 2001 Report Card, the grade for transit declined from a C 
to a C minus. While transit bus and rail facilities have improved in recent years 
and new systems are being built, those improvements can’t keep up with the heavy 
strain placed on the system by rapidly increasing ridership, which has increased by 
15 percent since 1995 — even faster than aviation or highway transportation. 

Capital spending must increase 41 percent just to maintain our transit system at 
its present level of service. But we need to do more than that. Many transit systems 


^U.S. Dept, of Transportation (DOT), 1999 Status of the Nation’s Highways, Bridges, and 
Transit: Conditions and Performance, 2000. 
sibid. 
sibid. 

'^Ibid. 
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were designed to transport workers from the suburbs to jobs in urban centers — a 
pattern that has now shifted to include suburb-to-suburb commutes as well. In order 
to reduce highway congestion and the associated pollution, we need to build a flexi- 
ble, coordinated transportation system. Improvements like that will require up to 
16 billion dollars annually. 

For transit there is both good news and bad news. The bad news is that while 
investments at both the Federal and State/local levels are increasing, ridership de- 
mand is increasing at an even faster rate. The good news is that increased ridership 
means increased fare box revenues. However, it means additional public investment 
is needed. Yet, the question remains, can investment keep pace with demand? 

In 2000 Americans took more than 9 billion trips on transit, and transit ridership 
increased by 4.6 percent over 1998. This continued a trend that marked the fourth 
straight year of ridership increases, and amounted to a 15 percent increase since 
1995. 

Transit funding is growing, but at a slower pace. Total spending for mass transit 
in 1997 was $25.1 billion. The Federal share was $4.4 billion, State and local gov- 
ernments contributed $13.2 billion and operating revenue provided the rest. For fis- 
cal year 2000, the Federal investment increased to $4.56 billion and to $6.2 billion 
for fiscal year 2001. Total spending from all sources on transit capital projects for 
fiscal year 1997 was $7.6 billion. 

The Federal Government invests $7.66 billion annually in mass transit capital im- 
provements. However, according to the Federal Transit Administration an addi- 
tional $10.8 billion is needed to maintain current conditions and $16 billion to elimi- 
nate identified deficiencies. Capital spending on transit needs to increase 41 percent 
to reach $10.8 billion annually. 

Even with the increased investment, many people in the U.S. have little or no ac- 
cess to transit at all. The Federal Transit Administration reports that 25 percent 
of the nation’s urban population does not have pedestrian access to transit. In addi- 
tion, 30 percent of the nation’s non-metropolitan counties have no transit service at 
all. This can prevent those without motor vehicles from participating in the econ- 
omy, places the financial burden of automobile ownership on many low income fami- 
lies, and adds unnecessary automobile trips to our nation’s congested streets and 
highways. 

There are substantial benefits to the taxpayer in exchange for public investment 
in transit infrastructure. Transit provides basic mobility for those lacking a motor 
vehicle or who are unable to drive. It promotes location efficiency and reduces other 
infrastructure costs by encouraging dense, multi-purpose, pedestrian-oriented urban 
development. Transit is more energy efficient on a per-person basis than the auto- 
mobile. Finally, and perhaps most important, it provides an environmental benefit. 
By reducing passenger car traffic transit reduces air, noise, and water pollution pre- 
cisely where those reductions are needed most, in major urban areas. 

The U.S. Department of Transportation reports that:® 

• Investment in transit continues to increase, including increased Federal fund- 
ing through TEA-21. Transit system route miles show a 10-year increase of 44.2 
percent in rail service and 10.4 percent in non-rail service. 

• In 1997, there were 149,468 transit vehicles; 9,922 miles of track; 2,681 sta- 
tions; and 1,179 transit maintenance facilities in the U.S. 

• There were 156,733 non-rail route miles of transit service in 1997. 

• Transit system capacity, measured in vehicle revenue miles, increased by 19.7 
percent from 1987 to 1997, while non-rail increased 17.1 percent. 

• The average condition of urban bus vehicles was 3.1 on a scale of 6.0 or ade- 
quate, largely unchanged for the past 10 years. Sixty-three percent of urban bus ve- 
hicles are full-sized buses whose average condition has remained steady at 3.0 for 
the last decade. 

• The average condition of rail vehicles was 4.0 or good. This is down slightly 
and caused by heavy ridership in major urban areas. 

According to the Department of Transportation, the estimated average annual in- 
vestment required to maintain the same physical conditions and operating perform- 
ance of the nation’s transit systems as in 1997, by replacing and rehabilitating dete- 
riorated assets and expanding capacity to accommodate expected transit passenger 
growth, is $10.8 billion. The cost to improve conditions and performance is esti- 
mated to be $16 billion.® 


®U.S. Department of Transportation, 1999 Status of the Nation’s Highways, Bridges, and 
Transit: Conditions and Performance, May 2000. 
sibid. 
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B. Expanding the Investment in the Nation’s Surface Transportation Programs 

Establishing a sound financial foundation for future surface transportation im- 
provements is an essential part of the reauthorization of the surface transportation 
program. TEA-21 provided record funding levels to the States and significant im- 
provements have been made to our nation’s infrastructure. In spite of these notable 
efforts, the nation’s surface transportation system will require an even more sub- 
stantial investment. United States Department of Transportation (DOT) data re- 
flects the fact that an investment of $50 billion per year would be needed just to 
preserve the system in its current condition. With funding as the cornerstone of any 
attempt to reauthorize TEA-21 it is imperative that a variety of funding issues be 
advanced as part of ASCE’s overall strategy. 

ASCE supports total annual funding of $40 billion to $50 billion for the Federal- 
aid highway program. To achieve this level, ASCE supports an increase of six cents 
per gallon in the Federal user fee on gasoline. This would raise approximately $10.2 
billion a year, of which an estimated $8.4 billion in new revenues would be available 
in direct financing for Federal-aid highway projects annually. The remainder — ap- 
proximately $1.8 billion annually — would be directed to Federal transit programs. 
These increases are desperately needed. 

ASCE supports the following goals for increasing our infrastructure investment. 

• A 6 cent increase in the user fee with one cent dedicated to infrastructure safe- 
ty and security. These new funds should be distributed between highways and tran- 
sit using the formula approved in TEA-21. 

• The user fee on gasoline should be indexed to the Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
to preserve the purchasing power of the fee. 

• The Transportation Trust Fund balances should be managed to maximize in- 
vestment in the nation’s infrastructure. 

• Congress should preserve the current firewalls to allow for full use of trust 
fund revenues for investment in the nation’s surface transportation system. 

• The reauthorization should maintain the current funding guarantees. 

• Congress should stop diverting 2.5 cents of the user fee on ethanol to the Gen- 
eral Fund, and put it back into the Highway Trust Fund. 

• Make the necessary changes to alter the Revenue Aligned Budget Authority 
(RABA) to decrease the volatility of the estimates from year to year and ensure a 
stable user fee based source of funding. 

• The current flexibility provisions found in TEA-21 should be maintained. The 
goal of the flexibility should be to establish a truly multi-modal transportation sys- 
tem for the Nation. 

First to be addressed is the issue of raising the user fee on motor fuels. While 
the gas tax is an important element of the current revenue stream feeding the Fed- 
eral Highway Trust Fund, it continues to erode in value due to its inherent inelastic 
nature. Two strategies must be advanced to remedy this condition. First, raise the 
gasoline user fee by six cents. This would provide a much needed infusion of funding 
toward the $50 billion per year need. In tandem with raising the motor fuel tax, 
ASCE believes that it is important to shore up the weakness of the motor fuel tax 
and its inability to retain value over the long term by adding a provision to the law 
that would index it based on the Consumer Price Index (CPD- This would allow the 
rate to adjust and reflect the current economic conditions of the Nation. 

As the needs of the users change so must the priorities of the nation’s transpor- 
tation owners and operators. Safety and security have always been important but 
have been driven to the top of the priority list by events of the last year. In response 
to this important need, ASCE is advancing the position that one cent of the pro- 
posed six cent increase in the motor fuel tax be directed toward safety and security 
projects as deemed appropriate by the transportation agencies administering the 
funds. 

Important provisions of TEA-21 are embodied in the principles of Revenue 
Aligned Budget Authority (RABA) and firewalls. RABA was established to ensure 
that the Federal Highway Trust Fund revenues would be spent in accordance with 
the rate at which they were deposited into the fund. Over the life of TEA-21 it has 
allowed States to construct many projects with these additional moneys that would 
have otherwise languished in the trust fund. In addition, with the establishment of 
firewalls on the Federal Highway Trust Fund, a condition was created wherein the 
States could count on their funds in a long term investment strategy. This has 
eliminated the fear that some major projects would fall victim to various budget 
strategies at the national level. 

Any transportation legislation must have two fundamental philosophies to 
buildupon. First is the issue of equity. Some measure of equity was accomplished 
through the establishment of minimum guarantees. This provision of TEA-21 raised 
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the return to the States to a minimum level in order to bring greater equity to the 
donor/donee situation that exists across the country. In addition, a commitment to 
spend the meiximum amount possible from the Federal Highway Trust Fund was 
an important part of this legislation. Positive, proactive management of the trust 
fund balance will be essential to addressing the critical transportation needs facing 
our nation today. 

Innovative Financing 

Even with increases in the gasoline user-fee, it is likely that tax-based revenues 
will not be sufficient to keep pace with the nation’s transportation needs. 

There is a compelling need for enhanced funding, to a large extent through user- 
oriented fees that have been demonstrated to be a well-accepted and equitable 
source of infrastructure financing. In the case of surface transportation, federally 
sponsored studies demonstrate the need for higher levels of investment. An addi- 
tional challenge is to convince our citizens and our elected leaders that we must ei- 
ther “pay now” or “pay later”, and that paying now is much more cost-effective and 
prudent in the long run. 

Innovative financing techniques can greatly accelerate infrastructure development 
and can have a powerful economic stimulus effect compared to conventional meth- 
ods. This is the current approach in South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Florida, 
and Texas, where expanded and accelerated transportation investment programs 
have been announced. Innovative financing techniques, including toll road-based 
funding, figure heavily in several of these State programs. 

The innovative programs in TEA-21 have been a good start, but more needs to 
be done to expand their scope, and new programs or approaches must be introduced. 
We must find new and innovative ways to finance the critical transportation infra- 
structure needs of the Nation. 

ASCE supports the innovative financing programs and advocates making pro- 
grams available to all States where appropriate. Additionally, the Federal Govern- 
ment should make every effort to develop new programs. 

ASCE supports the following changes to enhance the existing programs: 

Transportation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act (TIFIA) 

• The TIFIA process for review, approval and negotiation is regarded as burden- 
some, and could be streamlined. 

• TIFIA projects have a minimum eligibility threshold of $100 million and con- 
sideration could be given to lowering this to $50 million to expand the pool of 
projects. 

• TIFIA loans could be “fully subordinated”. Current TIFIA legislation is written 
to subordinate TIFIA loans to other creditors. However, in the event of liquidation/ 
default, the TIFIA loan advances to parity status with other creditors. This is 
known as the “springing lien” provision. It is thought by some that this has limited 
the availability of other credit. The issue is controversial, with pros and cons on 
both sides, but reform should be seriously considered. 

State Infrastructure Banks (SIBs) 

• With the exception of five States (Texas, Rhode Island, Florida, Missouri, and 
California), TEA-21 did not permit further capitalization of SIBs with Federal 
funds. It is felt that this has suppressed SIB activity. 

• Federal regulations still apply to loan funds that are repaid to the bank, en- 
cumbering SIB funded projects with Federal regulatory requirements. 

Grant Anticipation Revenue Vehicles (GARVEEs) 

• Increase the flexibility of GARVEE bond repayment methods. For example, uti- 
lize the total apportionment amount as a source of repayment (i.e., all funding cat- 
egories), so that no particular funding category is overburdened. 

New programs for consideration as part of the next reauthorization are: 

• Increased use of user fees, tolls, value pricing, and HOT lanes. 

• Possible indexing of highway trust fund motor fuels tax to inflation. 

• Establishing a true multimodal funding program (i.e., funds can be used inter- 
changeably for rail, highway, freight, intermodal facilities, etc.). 

• Teix credit bonds, private activity bonds, and tax-exempt bonds for privately 
developed projects. 

Long-term Viability of Fuel Taxes for Transportation Finance 

ASCE supports the need to address impacts on future surface transportation 
funding and believes that provision should be made in the next surface transpor- 
tation authorizing legislation to explore the viability of the most promising options 
to strengthen this funding. In particular, the impacts of fuel cell technology should 
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be studied as well as how to create a mileage based system for funding our nation’s 
surface transportation system as this technology comes to market and lessens the 
nation’s dependence on gasoline as a fuel source for automobiles. 

Fuel taxes have long been the mainstay of transportation infrastructure finance, 
but their future is now uncertain. In many States, there is a strong reluctance to 
raise fuel teixes, and some State legislatures have even reduced taxes to compensate 
for the sharp increase in average gasoline prices over the last 2 years. Many local- 
ities and States are supplementing or replacing fuel taxes with other sources, such 
as sales taxes and other general revenue sources. There is also a growing trend to 
use additives to gasoline for environmental reasons. The most prominent additive, 
ethanol, enjoys a Federal exemption from fuel taxes that reduces Federal and State 
trust fund revenues by some several billion dollars annually. Looking ahead, a slow 
but steady increase in fleet efficiency — perhaps due to increased market penetration 
by electric, fuel cell, or hybrid technologies — would reduce the revenue per mile of 
use generated by users. Whereas cleaner-burning fuels and increased fuel efficiency 
are desirable policy goals in their own right, particularly in regard to global warm- 
ing, they may reduce the reliability of fuel taxes in the future. 

A helpful first step in this process will be the Transportation Research Board’s 
recently initiated Study on Future Funding of the National Highway System, which 
will describe the current policy framework of transportation finance and evaluate 
options for a long-term transition to sources other than fuel taxes. The goals of the 
study are to: (1) determine the extent to which alternatives to fuel teixes will be 
needed in the next two decades or so; (2) analyze the pros and cons of different al- 
ternatives in terms of political feasibility, fairness, and cost; (3) suggest ways in 
which barriers to these alternatives might be overcome; (4) recommend ways in 
which the efficiency and fairness of the fuel tax could be enhanced, and (5) rec- 
ommend, as necessary, a transition strategy to other revenue sources. The study’s 
first task, to be summarized in an interim report, will provide one or more scenarios 
to illustrate the time span during which petroleum-based gasoline availability and 
cost might reduce fuel tax revenues. The interim report has been requested to pro- 
vide insight to those parties involved in the development of the surface transpor- 
tation reauthorization legislation, particularly with regard to projections of fuel tax 
revenues during the next reauthorization cycle. The study will also provide esti- 
mates of trends in expenditures for transportation infrastructure from sources other 
than the fuel tax. 

C. Life Cycle Cost & Surface Transportation Design 

The use of Life-Cycle Cost Analysis (LCCA) principles will raise the awareness 
of clients of the total cost of projects and promote quality engineering. Short-term 
design cost savings which lead to high future costs will be exposed as a result of 
the analysis. In the short-term the cost of projects will increase; however, the useful 
life of a project will increase, and there may be cost savings in operations and main- 
tenance over the long term. 

When the cost of a project is estimated only for design and construction, the long- 
term costs associated with maintenance, operation, and retiring a project, as well 
as the cost to the public due to delays, inconvenience and lost commerce are over- 
looked. The increasing use of bidding to select the design team has resulted in a 
pattern of reducing engineering effort to remain competitive, with the result of high- 
er construction and life cycle costs. 

ASCE encourages the use of Life-Cycle Cost Analysis (LCCA) principles in the de- 
sign process to evaluate the total cost of projects. The analysis should include initial 
construction, operation, maintenance, environmental, safety and all other costs rea- 
sonably anticipated during the life of the project, whether borne by the project 
owner or those otherwise affected. 

D. Integrated Truck and Highway Design^^ 

Truck sizes and weights need to be viewed in the context of major changes in 
cargo movement caused by the deregulation of the truck, railroad and aviation in- 
dustries. Changes are continuing and will have profound impacts on the highway 
industry. Thus, while the use of larger and heavier trucks improves the productivity 
of the trucking industry and reduces the cost of transporting commodities, such ve- 


^‘^American Society of Civil Engineers, Policy Statement 451, “Life-Cycle Cost Analysis,” 1999. 

^^For a more technical discussion of the truck weight issue please see: Ghosn, Michael, “De- 
velopment of Truck Weight Regulations Using Bridge Reliability Model,” Journal of Bridge Engi- 
neering, American Society of Civil Engineers, November 2000, and Ghosn, Michael, and Moses, 
Fred, “Effect of Changing Truck Weight Regulations on U.S. Bridge Network, Journal of Bridge 
Engineering, American Society of Civil Engineers, November 2000. 
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hides also affect highway safety and accelerate deterioration of highway pavements 
and bridges. 

History documents a continuing trend toward larger trucks and smaller passenger 
vehicles along with significantly increasing truck volumes. The safety issue and 
highway pavement and geometric design aspects of mixing large trucks and smaller 
passenger vehicles will continue to be a subject of importance to highway adminis- 
trators and designers. 

State limits for weights may not differ from the Federal meiximums on the Inter- 
state system except where “grandfather” provisions allow heavier combinations. Re- 
alistically, these trucks must also use highways which are not a part of the Inter- 
state system for access. Many miles on the National Highway System do not meet 
the standards to qualify for the designated highway network. There are many miles 
of State and local roads which are even more deficient in meeting the standards of 
geometric and structural capability. States should balance the need for access to 
widely dispersed industrial and commercial sites with the need to protect inad- 
equate road segments. 

Increases in truck sizes and weights impact negatively on the structural life and 
geometric adequacy of the present road network. Users of the transportation system, 
both the general public and the trucking industry, will experience reduced service 
levels, delays, increased vehicle wear and operation costs and reduced safety. These 
negative impacts must be balanced against productivity gains and reduced com- 
modity costs. Highways can be designed and constructed to accommodate various 
truck sizes and weights. Additional maintenance can be provided to sustain the 
pavements, capacity and safety of the system. Trucks can be designed to reduce axle 
loadings, enhance productivity and improve safety. Truck safety can also be en- 
hanced through improved inspection, enforcement and operator safety programs. 

Thus, highways and trucks can be designed and operated to improve their inter- 
action, protect the highway investment and enhance safety. Industry and govern- 
ment cooperation in research, testing and evaluation can identify ways to improve 
trucking efficiency and safety while protecting the public investment in the highway 
system. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers (ASCE) supports a program where^^: 

• Truck and highway design should be coordinated through joint research activi- 
ties, such as in the National Cooperative Highway Research Program (NCHRP), and 
others. ASCE urges Congress, the Federal Highway Administration, the Federal 
Motor Carrier Safety Administration, the State transportation agencies, and the 
trucking industry to form these strong cooperative relationships. 

• New and reconstructed roadways should be structurally, geometrically, and en- 
vironmentally designed to support modern truck sizes and weights, and to insure 
the safe operation of the system. 

• Truck designers should consider the effects of vehicle configuration and sus- 
pension systems on pavement and bridge performance. Manufacturers should also 
consider the effects of these factors on the safe operation of the vehicle in mixed 
traffic. 

• Industry and government should ensure that trucks meet legal size and weight 
limitations and are safely maintained and operated. 

E. Intermodal Facilities 

TEA-21 continues a surface transportation program with flexible funding for 
highway, transit and other modal facilities. Traditional transportation practice in- 
hibits attainment of a truly intermodal process because of customary approaches 
and philosophies that support the modal orientation of agencies, the lack of connec- 
tions among modes, the inequities in Federal matching ratios for different modes, 
and the consolidation of funding for multimodal projects. 

A primary emphasis of passenger intermodalism is to facilitate connections be- 
tween the private automobile and other access modes and public transportation sys- 
tems. For example, park-and ride facilities provide critical connections for mass 
transit commuters using automobiles for a portion of their trips. 

The movement of freight from origin to destination is increasingly multimodal. 
Most freight is carried by trucks for final delivery, making planning the connections 
between highways and other modes critical to efficient freight movement. 

TEA-21 continues to highlight intermodalism. Increased intermodalism is accom- 
plished by statewide and metropolitan planning organizations, management systems 
and compliance with the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1990 (CAAA). Federal regu- 


i^American Society of Civil Engineers, Policy Statement 276, “Integrated Truck and Highway 
Design,” 2000. 
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lations explicitly state that “each State . . . carry out a continuing, comprehensive, 
and intermodal statewide transportation planning process,” and that metropolitan 
transportation plans and programs shall “lead to the development and operation of 
an integrated intermodal transportation system that facilitates the efficient, eco- 
nomic movement of people and goods.” 

TEA-21 and the CAAA have changed the way transportation plans have been de- 
veloped from a mode by mode to an intermodal basis. 

Programs of the Federal, State and local governments should maintain and 
strengthen the TEA-21 provisions and funding mechanisms to consider a wide 
range of multimodal options and new technologies in the development of transpor- 
tation plans, programs and projects. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers (ASCE) supports the vision of the Trans- 
portation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) in the development of “a Na- 
tional Intermodal Transportation System that is economically efficient, environ- 
mentally sound, provides the foundation for the Nation to compete in the global 
economy and will move people and freight in an energy efficient manner.” Support 
for partnerships among the Federal, State and local governments, with various citi- 
zens, groups and firms from the private sector are essential to further the inter- 
modal goals of TEA-21. 

F. Operations and Maintenance of the Nation’s Surface Transportation Infrastruc- 
ture 

There is a clear and present need for an increased focus on transportation oper- 
ations and maintenance at all levels — Federal, State, regional, and local. This need 
is based on several factors: 

• An aging transportation infrastructure. 

• Growing congestion and incident problems are causing transportation system 
performance to be a top priority in many areas of the country. 

• Capacity constraints and costs of new construction are forcing us to look at al- 
ternative solutions and place a premium on maintaining and improving the existing 
transportation system. 

• Customers desire travel choices, better information, and increased reliability to 
meet their mobility needs. 

• An efficient and responsive transportation system is critical to meeting home- 
land security priorities. 

An increased focus on transportation operations functions can enhance perform- 
ance of the transportation system, for example: 

• Routine traffic and transit operations; 

• Public safety responses; 

• Planned construction disruptions; 

• Incident management; 

• Network and facility management; 

• Traveler and shipper information; and 

• Bicycle and pedestrian mobility. 

The Department of Transportation should encourage local matching and innova- 
tive funding. The Federal Government has a role in exploring and promoting best 
practices related to innovative funding for operations and maintenance. 

ASCE supports a strong Federal role in the nation’s transportation system and 
strongly endorses Federal leadership in increasing the focus on transportation oper- 
ations and maintenance, thereby enhancing the performance of and preserving our 
investment in the transportation system. Reauthorization of TEA-21 should accom- 
plish the following regarding Operations and Maintenance:^’' 

• Support and assist homeland security initiatives. Transportation operations 
and homeland security share many of the same goals and functions. Resource shar- 
ing (e.g. communications infrastructure, traffic control centers) and joint planning 
are appropriate. Transit security and preparedness, international border security, 
asset security and tracking, vulnerability assessment, planning, and creation of sys- 
tem redundancy are important transportation priorities for homeland security. 

• Support and assist State and local agencies. Beyond establishing transpor- 
tation operations and maintenance as a national priority, the Federal role should 
be to support and assist State and local entities in accomplishing related goals. This 


'^American Society of Civil Engineers, Policy Statement 149, “Intermodal Transportation Sys- 
tems,” 2002. 

'“^American Society of Civil Engineers, Policy Statement 495, “Operations and Maintenance 
of Transportation Systems,” 2002. 
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includes support of research and development, provision of tools, promotion of best 
practices, and enhancement of education and training at all levels. 

• Provide flexible funding. Flexible funding approaches are important compo- 
nents to supporting operations and maintenance needs. Expanding funding eligi- 
bility for operations and maintenance programs, enabling direct funding to local and 
re^onal operating agencies, public-private partnerships or outsourcing, and simpli- 
fying and clarifying Federal funding processes are important actions. 

• Recognize that the private sector has much to offer in management and tech- 
nical skills in operations and maintenance. Public-private partnerships may provide 
enhanced operations and management programs. 

• Specific programs. In addition to flexible funding, several programs should be 
considered for targeted funding: 

• Homeland security initiatives related to transportation 

• Incident management programs 

• Implementation of infostructure for data collection and management 

• Provision of real-time information to and from customers 

• Support for regional cooperation and partnerships 

• Programs to alleviate bottlenecks. 

G. Conclusion 

As Congress grapples with the reauthorization of the nation’s surface transpor- 
tation program ASCE recommends that the following concepts guide the process: 

• Expanding infrastructure investment. 

• Enhancing infrastructure delivery. 

• Maximizing infrastructure effectiveness. 

Unless we act now, the problem will only get worse because road use is expected 
to increase by nearly two-thirds in the next 20 years. 

The lack of adequate investment in America’s infrastructure has left us with a 
vast backlog of deteriorated facilities that no longer meet our nation’s increasing de- 
mands. 

To remedy America’s current and looming problem, ASCE estimated in 2001 a $ 
1.3 trillion investment in all categories of infrastructure over the next 5 years and 
called for a renewed partnership among citizens, local, State and Federal Govern- 
ments, and the private sector. 


Responses of Thomas Jackson to Additional Questions from Senator 

VOINOVICH 

Question 1. In your testimony, you proposed a 6 cent per gallon increase in the 
Federal gas teix. If the gas teix cannot be increased, how much more do you think 
we need to generate from other financing mechanisms to invest in our nation’s 
transportation system? How crucial is a user fee increase to meeting our future 
transportation needs? 

Response. ASCE supports total annual funding of $40 billion to $50 billion for the 
Eederal-aid highway program. Currently, we are investing nearly $32 billion a year 
in the Federal-aid highway program. It will be nearly impossible to reach the $40- 
50 billion investment level without an increase in the user fee on gasoline. 

ASCE does support the following policy changes to increase the funds available 
to the Federal-aid highway program: 

• The user fee on gasoline should be indexed to the Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
to preserve the purchasing power of the fee. 

• The Transportation Trust Fund balances should be managed to maximize in- 
vestment in the nation’s infrastructure, including spending down the trust fund bal- 
ance. 

• Congress should stop diverting 2.5 cents of the user fee on ethanol to the Gen- 
eral Fund, and put it back into the Highway Trust Fund. 

• Congress should preserve the current firewalls to allow for full use of trust 
fund revenues for investment in the nation’s surface transportation system. 

• The reauthorization should maintain the current funding guarantees. 

If all of these revenue enhancements were enacted by Congress, they would add 
$5 billion to projected Highway Account revenues in fiscal year 2004. This would 
gradually rise to $9 billion in fiscal year 2009. This would allow the program to 
grow to $44 billion by fiscal year 2009, far short of the $60 billion needed just to 
maintain current structural, safety and traffic conditions. 

This illustrates that to maintain a minimally adequate Federal highway program 
after TEA-21 the Federal user fee on gasoline must be raised. ASCE supports an 
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increase of six cents per gallon in the Federal user fee on gasoline. This would raise 
approximately $10.2 billion a year, of which an estimated $8.4 billion in new reve- 
nues would be available in direct financing for Federal-aid highway projects annu- 
ally. The remainder — approximately $1.8 billion annually — would be directed to 
Federal transit programs. These increases are desperately needed. 

United States Department of Transportation (DOT) data reflects the fact that an 
investment of $60 billion per year would be needed just to preserve the system in 
its current condition. With funding as the cornerstone of any attempt to reauthorize 
TEA-21 it is imperative that a variety of funding issues be advanced as part of the 
overall strategy to improve the nation’s surface transportation program. 

Question 2. As Highway Trust Fund revenues decrease in the future due to in- 
creased fuel efficiency and use of alternative fuels, what can we do to maintain a 
reliable source of highway funding and still rely on a user fee based system that 
pays its own way? 

Response. ASCE supports the need to address impacts on future surface transpor- 
tation funding and believes that provision should be made in the next surface trans- 
portation authorizing legislation to explore the viability of the most promising op- 
tions to strengthen this funding. In particular, the impacts of fuel cell technology 
should be studied as well as how to create a mileage based system for funding our 
nation’s surface transportation system as this technology comes to market and 
lessens the nation’s dependence on gasoline as a fuel source for automobiles. 

Fuel taxes have long been the mainstay of transportation infrastructure finance, 
but their future is now uncertain. In many States, there is a strong reluctance to 
raise fuel teixes, and some State legislatures have even reduced taxes to compensate 
for the sharp increase in average gasoline prices over the last 2 years. Many local- 
ities and States are supplementing or replacing fuel taxes with other sources, such 
as sales taxes and other general revenue sources. There is also a growing trend to 
use additives to gasoline for environmental reasons. The most prominent additive, 
ethanol, enjoys a Federal exemption from fuel taxes that reduces Federal and State 
trust fund revenues by some several billion dollars annually. Looking ahead, a slow 
but steady increase in fleet efficiency — perhaps due to increased market penetration 
by electric, fuel cell, or hybrid technologies — would reduce the revenue per mile of 
use generated by users. 

A helpful first step in this process will be the Transportation Research Board’s 
recently initiated Study on Future Funding of the National Highway System, which 
will describe the current policy framework of transportation finance and evaluate 
options for a long-term transition to sources other than fuel taxes. The goals of the 
study are to: (1) determine the extent to which alternatives to fuel teixes will be 
needed in the next two decades or so; (2) analyze the pros and cons of different al- 
ternatives in terms of political feasibility, fairness, and cost; (3) suggest ways in 
which barriers to these alternatives might be overcome; (4) recommend ways in 
which the efficiency and fairness of the fuel tax could be enhanced, and (5) rec- 
ommend, as necessary, a transition strategy to other revenue sources. The study’s 
first task, to be summarized in an interim report, will provide one or more scenarios 
to illustrate the time span during which petroleum-based gasoline availability and 
cost might reduce fuel tax revenues. The interim report has been requested to pro- 
vide insight to those parties involved in the development of the surface transpor- 
tation reauthorization legislation, particularly with regard to projections of fuel tax 
revenues during the next reauthorization cycle. The study will also provide esti- 
mates of trends in expenditures for transportation infrastructure from sources other 
than the fuel tax. 

Responses of Thomas Jackson to Additional Questions from Senator Reid 

Question 1. We have heard numerous times today about expected increases in 
truck traffic in the next ten to 20 years. What impact will this increased traffic have 
on our ability to maintain our highways? 

Response. History documents a continuing trend toward larger trucks and smaller 
passenger vehicles along with significantly increasing truck volumes. The safety 
issue and highway pavement and geometric design aspects of mixing large trucks 
and smaller passenger vehicles will continue to be a subject of importance to high- 
way administrators and designers. 

Increases in truck sizes and weights impact negatively on the structural life and 
geometric adequacy of the present road network. Users of the transportation system, 
Both the general public and the trucking industry, will experience reduced service 
levels, delays, increased vehicle wear and operation costs and reduced safety. These 
negative impacts must be balanced against productivity gains and reduced com- 
modity costs. 
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Question 2. If trucks that are heavier than currently allowed are permitted to 
travel our highways, what will be the consequences with respect to the condition 
and performance of existing highways and bridges? 

Response. Increases in truck sizes and weights impact negatively on the struc- 
tural life and geometric adequacy of the present road network. Users of the trans- 
portation system, both the general public and the trucking industry, will experience 
reduced service levels, delays, increased vehicle wear and operation costs and re- 
duced safety. 

In numerous instances bridges will need to retrofitted or replaced to accommodate 
larger trucks and bigger loads, and this is the largest cost associated with allowing 
larger trucks on road system. 

Question 3. If reconstruction projects and new infrastructure are built to with- 
stand heaver trucks, what will that do to the costs of these projects? 

Response. There will certainly be additional costs associated with increasing truck 
weights, but some of these costs can be borne early in the design and construction 
process which can minimize the final cost. This is especially true in bridge repair 
and replacement. It is well documented that increasing truck weights will neces- 
sitate more attention to bridge deficiencies, and this will require Federal highway 
funds. Some of these deficiencies can be addressed by FHWA’s Bridge Program, but 
in some instances this will need to be accelerated. Highways can be designed and 
constructed to accommodate various truck sizes and weights. Additional mainte- 
nance can be provided to sustain the pavements, capacity and safety of the system. 
Trucks can be designed to reduce axle loadings, enhance productivity and improve 
safety. Truck safety can also be enhanced through improved inspection, enforcement 
and operator safety programs. 

Question 4. You mention life cycle costs in your testimony. Can you explain the 
importance of looking at life cycle costs when selecting infrastructure projects? 

Response. The use of Life-Cycle Cost Analysis (LCCA) principles will raise the 
awareness of clients of the total cost of projects and promote quality engineering. 
Short-term design cost savings which lead to high future costs will be exposed as 
a result of the analysis. In the short-term the cost of projects will increase; however, 
the useful life of a project will increase, and there may be cost savings in operations 
and maintenance over the long term. 

When the cost of a project is estimated only for design and construction, the long- 
term costs associated with maintenance, operation, and retiring a project, as well 
as the cost to the public due to delays, inconvenience and lost commerce are over- 
looked. The increasing use of bidding to select the design team has resulted in a 
pattern of reducing engineering effort to remain competitive, with the result of high- 
er construction and life cycle costs. 

ASCE encourages the use of Life-Cycle Cost Analysis (LCCA) principles in the de- 
sign process to evaluate the total cost of projects. The analysis should include initial 
construction, operation, maintenance, environmental, safety and all other costs rea- 
sonably anticipated during the life of the project, whether borne by the project 
owner or those otherwise affected. 

Question 5. As a practicing engineer, have you seen highway pavement research 
results that have been practical and utilized in a beneficial way? How can research 
help improve the durability and life span of new and reconstructed roads? 

Response. Research results have led to many benefits for the nation’s surface 
transportation system including: materials that improve the performance and dura- 
bility of pavements and structures; design methods that reduce scour (and con- 
sequent threat of collapse) of bridges; intelligent transportation systems technologies 
that improve safety and reduce travel delay; methods and materials that radically 
improve our ability to keep roads safely open in severe winter weather; innovative 
management approaches that save time and money; analytical and design ap- 
proaches that reduce environmental impacts and improve the aesthetic and cultural 
aspects of transportation facilities; and many more. 

In general, pavement research had led to longer lasting road surfaces which have 
lowered maintenance cost for many road systems. The following are a few recent 
examples of highway pavement research that has produced useable results. 

• A flexible pavement life-cycle model has been developed to 3 deld an optimum 
maintenance and rehabilitation plan. The model incorporates into the optimization 
process both performance and cost associated with a life-cycle analysis period for a 
given pavement structure project. A single life-cycle indicator called ’’life-cycle dis- 
utility” has been introduced and defined as the ratio of cost to performance. The op- 
timum plan is the one associated with the minimum life-cycle disutility value. The 
model evaluates several potential maintenance and rehabilitation plans generated 
according to two defined decision policy options. The first decision policy option re- 
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quires a fixed analysis period, whereas the second one involves a variable analysis 
period. Both options require a specified number of major rehabilitation cycles. Pave- 
ment life-cycle cost includes initial construction, scheduled major rehabilitation cy- 
cles, and routine maintenance and added user cost. Pavement life-cycle performance 
is defined as the area under the life-cycle performance curve either generated from 
actual pavement distress data or based on an incremental analysis of the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials basic design equation of 
flexible pavement. 

• Every year, large amounts of pavement deicing chemicals are used for snow 
and ice control on Canadian highways and airports. Until recently, urea had been 
the only pavement deicing chemical in use at Canadian airports, but due to recent 
concerns about the impact of this deicer on the environment, consideration has been 
given to replacing it with more environmentally friendly deicers. The test results 
showed that for all deicers the critical concentration, the one that caused the great- 
est damage to the aggregate, was in the 1-2 percent range, and for all deicers the 
quartzite aggregate suffered more damage than the limestone. It was also found 
that the road salt produced comparable damage to that caused by other deicers to 
quartzite, while the damage was significantly less for limestone aggregates. In case 
of asphalt concrete samples, it was found that conditioning asphalt samples using 
freeze-thaw cycles in the presence of a deicer solution caused a decrease in the indi- 
rect tensile strength and modulus of elasticity and an increase in the penetration 
values of the recovered asphalt cement. In addition, the test results showed that the 
maximum damage was caused by urea, while the damage due to the other deicers 
was comparable to that of distilled water. 

• Because of the lack of formulas for evaluating the peak value of dynamic vehi- 
cle load on rigid pavement, the need to derive a simple closed-form solution to pre- 
dict the peak load for pavement design is apparent. Researchers developed a theo- 
retical solution for evaluating the probable peak vehicle load on rigid pavement due 
to the passage of a vehicle moving at constant speed along a rough road surface. 
Based on the proposed solutions, relations of design vehicle load and traffic volume 
for discrete risks are constructed for applications of pavement design. 

Question 6. Your group’s “Report Card on America” makes it easy for us non engi- 
neers to understand the State of our infrastructure. You have given our roads a D-h 
grade and bridges a C grade. Can you tell this committee more about this grader 
system and why our transportation system is scoring so low? 

Response. Led by an 11-member advisory council, ASCE evaluated existing data 
reports for each infrastructure category. ASCE determined its grades by evaluating 
the infrastructure’s condition, performance, capacity and funding. The grades reflect 
experts’ views of the conditions and performance versus the current and anticipated 
funding level combined with the expected future needs. 

According to ASCE’s 2001 Report Card, the nation’s roads earned a D+, up from 
a D - in 1998. According to ASCE’s 2001 Report Card, the nation’s bridges received 
a grade of C, an improvement from a C minus in 1998. Almost a third of America’s 
bridges are rated structurally deficient or functionally obsolete. 

The major reason for this improvement is that the Congress and State and local 
governments have begun to address the investment crisis and crumbling infrastruc- 
ture through the enactment of TEA-21, which provided $218 billion for the nation’s 
highway and transit programs, and additional State and local programs to fund sur- 
face transportation infrastructure. But even at these increased funding levels, cap- 
ital investments fall short of needs by 43 billion dollars a year. 


Statement of William Buechner, Vice President for Economics and 
Research, American Road and Transportation Builders Association 

“One of our great material blessings is the outstanding network of roads and high- 
ways that spreads across this vast continent. Freedom of travel and the romance 
of the road are vital parts of our heritage, and they helped to make America 
great. Four million miles of streets and roads make it possible for the average cit- 
izen to drive to virtually every corner of our country-to enjoy America in all its 
beauty and variety. They also form a vital commercial artery unequaled anywhere 
else in the world. 

“Our interstate system has reduced by nearly a day and a half the time it takes 
to drive coast to coast. And more efficient roads mean lower transportation costs 
for the many products and goods that make our abundant way of life possible. But 
let’s face it: Lately, driving isn’t as much fun as it used to be. Time and wear 
have taken their toll on America’s roads and highways. In some places the bad 
condition of the pavement does more to control speed than the speed limits. 
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“We simply cannot allow this magnificent system to deteriorate beyond repair. The 
time has come to preserve what past Americans spent so much time and effort 
to create, and that means a nationwide conservation effort in the best sense of 
the word. America can’t afford throwaway roads or disposable transit systems. 
The bridges and highways we fail to repair today will have to be rebuilt tomorrow 
at many times the cost. 

“So I’m asking the Congress when it reconvenes next week to approve a new high- 
way program that will enable us to complete construction of the interstate system 
and at the same time get on with the job of renovating existing highways. The 
program will not increase the Federal deficit or add to the taxes that you and I 
pay on April 15th. It’ll be paid for by those of us who use the system, and it will 
cost the average car owner only about $30 a year. That’s less than the cost of a 
couple of shock absorbers. Most important of all, it’ll cost far less to act now than 
it would to delay until further damage is done . . . 

“Common sense tells us that it’ll cost a lot less to keep the system we have in good 
repair than to let it crumble and then have to start all over again. Good tax policy 
decrees that wherever possible a fee for a service should be assessed against those 
who directly benefit from that service. Our highways were built largely with such 
a user fee — the gasoline tax. I think it makes sense to follow that principle in re- 
storing them to the condition we all want them to be in. 

“So, what we’re proposing is to add the equivalent of 5 cents per gallon to the exist- 
ing Federal highway user fee, the gas tax. That hasn’t been increased for the last 
23 years. The cost to the average motorist will be small, but the benefit to our 
transportation system will be immense. The program will also stimulate 170,000 
jobs, not in make-work projects but in real, worthwhile work in the hard-hit con- 
struction industries, and an additional 150,000 jobs in related industries. It will 
improve safety on our highways and will make truck transportation more efficient 
and productive for years to come. 

“Perhaps most important, we will be preserving for future generations of Americans 
a highway system that has long been the envy of the world and that has truly 
made the average American driver king of the road . . .” 

President Ronald Reagan 

Radio Address to the Nation on Proposed Legislation for a Highway and Bridge 

Repair Program, November 27, 1982 


Mr. Chairman, Senator Inhofe, members of the subcommittee, thank you very 
much for providing the American Road and Transportation Builders Association 
(ARTBA) an opportunity to testify on highway investment needs and to present its 
recommendations for the reauthorization of the Federal highway and mass transit 
programs. 

I am Dr. William Buechner, ARTBA’s vice president for economics and research 
and chief economist. Prior to joining ARTBA in 1996, I served 22 years as a senior 
economist for the congressional Joint Economic Committee, and I have a doctorate 
in economics from Harvard University. 

ARTBA marks its 100th anniversary this year. Over the past century, its core 
mission has remained focused on aggressively advocating Federal capital invest- 
ments to meet the public and business community’s demand for safe and efficient 
transportation. The transportation construction industry ARTBA represents gen- 
erates more than $200 billion annually to the nation’s Gross Domestic Product and 
sustains more than 2.5 million American jobs. ARTBA’s more than 5,000 members 
come from all sectors of the transportation construction industry. Thus, its policy 
recommendations provide a consensus view. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset I want to express our deep appreciation to you per- 
sonally and the bipartisan leadership of the committee for its work thus far to main- 
tain the fiscal year 2003 highway program at the current year’s $31.8 billion level. 

Earlier this morning, the Federal Highway Administrator, Mary Peters, told this 
committee that an average annual investment of $75.9 billion by all levels of gov- 
ernment during the next 20 years would maintain current conditions on the nation’s 
highways and bridges. During the past 20 years, the Federal share of highway in- 
vestment has averaged about 45-47 percent of the total, which implies that a Fed- 
eral investment of about $36 billion annually for the next 20 years would meet our 
highway investment requirements. 

You don’t have to be an economist to recognize that, if we are currently investing 
$32 billion at the Federal level, there is something odd about that assessment. 

There are three reasons why the $75.9 billion investment figure is understated. 
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1. The figure is stated in year 2000 constant dollars. Obviously, anyone planning 
a future investment would consider inflation, which will add significantly to the in- 
vestment required. We recommend that the Senate mandate that future reports pro- 
vide estimates that are in both constant and inflation-adjusted dollars. 

2. The $75.9 billion figure, as the administrator has stated, will not even maintain 
the status quo in terms of traffic congestion. Traffic congestion at that investment 
level would, not maybe, would get worse over the next 10 years. We can’t let that 
happen because of its impact on productivity and the future economic growth of the 
Nation. 

3. The findings of the report are based on the assumption that traffic growth will 
decline from 3 percent annually during the past 20 years to 2 percent annually over 
the next 20 years. This assumption reduces investment needs because less traffic 
means fewer highway and bridge repairs and less need for new capacity. Every Con- 
ditions and Performance report has underestimated travel growth. But over the next 
20 years, the nation’s work force must continue to grow. It will be fueled largely 
by immigration and upward mobility of lower-income Americans. Research shows 
that as incomes rise, so does auto ownership and vehicle miles traveled. The chart 
on the bottom of page A-9 of the Administrator’s attachment shows that traditional 
travel growth would increase annual investment needs almost 50 percent to $120 
billion per year. 

You will note that the American Association of State Highway and Transportation 
Officials upcoming 2002 “Bottom Line Report,” which is based on the same econo- 
metric model and data used by the U.S. DOT, concludes that an annual investment 
of $92 billion in 2000 dollars by all government levels will be needed from fiscal 
year 2004 — fiscal year 2009 just to maintain current conditions and performance. 
This is about $16 billion more per year than in the figure Administrator Peters 
mentioned this morning. 

When ARTBA analyzed the data in the 1999 Conditions and Performance report, 
and adjusted the data with conservative estimates of future inflation and VMT 
growth, we concluded that a Federal highway program averaging $50 billion per 
year would be needed for fiscal year 2004 through fiscal year 2009 just to maintain 
existing structural, safety and travel performance conditions on the nation’s high- 
ways and bridges. 

When the new Conditions and Performance report is issued later this year, the 
data will inescapably show that it will take a Federal highway investment of at 
least $50 billion per year just to stabilize congestion at its current level, and more 
likely a program of $60 billion or even more. 

Of course, we must also look at mass transit capital needs which are in addition 
to the highway investment needs reported by Administrator Peters. 

ARTBA has developed a TEA-21 reauthorization funding proposal, which we call 
“Two Cents Makes Sense,” that shows how the Federal share of highway investment 
requirements during the next 6 years can be substantially met. We are recom- 
mending a Federal highway program funded at $35 billion in fiscal year 2004 and 
then increased by $5 billion per year to $60 billion by fiscal year 2009. This program 
would bring us to an investment level that would maintain current physical and 
safety conditions and assure that traffic congestion will not get materially worse 
over the next 10 years. It would also double mass transit investment to about $14 
billion by fiscal year 2009. 

Our approach would result in a manageable program for both the State DOTs and 
the transportation construction industry. The funding levels we recommend should 
be guaranteed and firewall-protected just as under TEA-21. But we would rec- 
ommend that there not be a RABA adjustment of the kind that caused the funding 
uncertainty and political problems we saw in fiscal year 2003. 

We are suggesting a fundamental change in Highway Trust Fund cash manage- 
ment to assure that highway users pay no more into the trust fund each year than 
is needed to cover actual outlays from the trust fund. Under our recommended 
changes, we calculate that a small annual increase in the Federal highway user fee 
of about 2 cents per gallon would be needed at most to meet projected cash outlays 
from the Highway Trust Fund to fund the program we visualize. 

About half a cent of this increase would come from permanently indexing the 
motor fuels teix to the Consumer Price Index, which would preserve the purchasing 
power of highway user fees even beyond the reauthorization period. The other 1.5 
cents would have to be included in the reauthorization legislation. 

To put a 2-cent annual increase in perspective, we have included a chart on page 
9 below showing that the average weekly change in the retail price of gasoline dur- 
ing the past year and a half was almost 2.5 cents per gallon. 

If Congress were to enact any other source of new revenues for the Highway Trust 
Fund, like transferring the 2.5 cents per gallon of the gasohol excise from the gen- 
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eral fund to the Highway Trust Fund, the necessary increase in the motor fuels user 
fee would be even smaller. 

Finally, our proposal would include a revenue RABA provision to assure that the 
Federal highway program does not contribute to the Federal deficit. Under a rev- 
enue RABA, if the Highway Trust Fund were to run a deficit during any fiscal year, 
the user fee would be automatically increased the following year by just enough to 
make the trust fund whole. Conversely, if the trust fund ran a surplus, then the 
user fees would be automatically reduced the following year. This would assure that 
the Federal highway program would be completely budget-neutral and would have 
no impact on the Federal surplus or deficit. 

ARTBA Recommendations for Meeting Highway and Transit Investment Needs in 
TEA-21 Reauthorization 

In March 2001, the American Road and Transportation Builders Association pub- 
lished its detailed proposals for improving the Federal highway and mass transit 
programs in a 72-page report entitled “A Blueprint for Year 2003 Reauthorization 
of the Federal Surface Transportation Programs.” This report was the culmination 
of the work of a task force of over 100 ARTBA members. Our refined funding pro- 
posal for reauthorization, “Two Cents Makes Sense,” was released on July 16. 

Mr. Chairman, ARTBA’s vision for TEA-21 reauthorization is centered on three 
goals: 

First, cutting the number of deaths and injuries on America’s highways between 
2004 and 2009 through targeted capital investments. 

Second, ensuring that traffic congestion for the American public and business 
community does not get materially worse between now and 2009; and 

Third, ensuring that the structural conditions of federally aided highways, bridges 
and transit systems do not get materially worse over that same period. 

These goals can only be accomplished by providing the capital investments the 
data from the U.S. Department of Transportation and the American Association of 
State Highway and Transportation Officials (AASHTO) reports suggest are nec- 
essary to, at minimum, maintain existing system safety, physical conditions and 
performance. 

New Assessments of National Transportation Capital Investment Needs: AASHTO, 
USDOT, APTA 

The upcoming AASHTO “bottom line” report uses year 2000 data provided by the 
State transportation departments and the U.S. Department of Transportation’s 
HERS model to project highway and mass transit capital investment needs over the 
period 2000 to 2019. The report states that an annual capital investment of $92.0 
billion in 2000 dollars will be required during the next 20 years by all levels of gov- 
ernment to maintain current conditions and performance on the nation’s highways 
and $125.6 billion will be needed annually to make all of the economically beneficial 
improvements identified by the model. 

The AASHTO report does not assign a Federal share to these needs estimates, 
nor does it factor in future price inflation. If one assumes the Federal share of total 
highway capital investment, fiscal year 2004-09, will continue to be about 47 per- 
cent^ — the average share over the past 20 years — and that annual inflation will be 
2.4 percent43-the estimate used in the president’s fy 2003 budget — the “bottom line” 
report suggests: 

• The Federal share of the investment needed “just to maintain” year 2000 high- 
way safety, structural and traffic congestion conditions would be $47.7 billion in fis- 
cal year 2004, rising to $53.6 billion in fiscal year 2009. 

• The Federal share of the investment needed to make all economically justifi- 
able improvements to the highway system would be $65.1 billion in year 2004, ris- 
ing to $73.2 billion in year 2009. 

Figure 1 graphically depicts how the ARTBA “two cents makes sense” proposal 
addresses these investment needs estimates suggested by the AASHTO “bottom 
line” report. 


^This is the average Federal share of total public highway capital investment over the past 
20 years, including FHWA administrative costs, found in the U.S. Department of Transportation 
annual publication “Highway Statistics” Table HF-10 for 1995—2001 and “Highway Statistics 
Summary to 1995” Table HF210 for 1982-1994. 
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Fig. 1 - How ARTBA's 'Two Cents Makes Sense" TEA- 
21 Reauthorization Funding Proposal Addresses the 
Federal Share of the Highw^ System Capital 
Investment Needs Identified in the 2002 AASHTO 




The U.S. Department of Transportation is expected to soon release the biennial 
surface transportation conditions, performance and investment requirement report 
it is mandated to submit to Congress. The most recent report, issued in 2000 and 
utilizing 1997 data, suggested a minimum $50 billion per year Federal investment 
requirement, when adjusted for inflation and historic traffic use. Annual inflation 
alone would be expected to drive that reported annual investment need beyond $60 
billion by fiscal year 2009. 

The American Public Transportation Association (APTA) has stated that a $14 bil- 
lion per year annual Federal investment is necessary to meet minimum national 
transit needs. 

Existing Revenue Options 

Financing this level of investment will require more revenues than highway users 
are currently projected to pay into the Highway Trust Fund during the next 6 years. 
Based on information such as current highway user fees, expected population 
growth, number of drivers, vehicle miles traveled and other factors, the Congres- 
sional Budget Office and the U.S. Department of the Treasury currently project that 
revenues into the Highway Account will grow from $30 billion in fiscal year 2004 
to just under $35 billion in fiscal year 2009. Projected revenue growth between now 
and fiscal year 2009 will thus be far less than needed to meet Federal highway in- 
vestment requirements during the next 6 years. 

Nearly 2 years ago, ARTBA proposed a number of options for enhancing Highway 
Account revenues. These include: 

• spending down the current cash balance; 

• indexing the motor fuels excise taxes for inflation; 

• crediting the Highway Account with gasohol tax revenues that currently go 
into the General Fund; 

• ending the gasohol subsidy or reimbursing the Highway Trust Fund from the 
General Fund for the cost of the subsidy; 

• crediting interest on the Highway Trust Fund balances; 

• eliminating fuel tax evasion; and 

• expanding innovative financing programs. 

Table 1 provides the latest revenue estimates for each of these options. These fig- 
ures were computed by ARTBA’s economics and research team based on the most 
recent available data from the U.S. Department of the Treasury, the Congressional 
Budget Office and other government agencies. 
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Table 1 - Revenue Options for Financing the Federal- Aid Highway Prograrrv FY 2004 - FY 2009 

(millions of dollars) 


Fiscal ',*68 r 



FII1I4 

XlTLS 

y\m 

?riii7 

XlTlH 


Projected FtighiAidv Account receipts 

30,035 

30,981 

31,884 

3a 831 

33,803 

34 797 

N&wieveauejjptions: 

Spend down Highway Account balance 

aooo 

aooo 

aooo 

aooo 

aooo 

aooo 

Index motor fuels taxes for inflation 

626 

1,330 

a 088 

a896 

3,752 

4665 

Transfer 2.5c/ga]lon ethanol revenue from OF 

559 

611 

641 

658 

671 

686 

End 5.1 c/gallon ethanol subsidy or transfer lost 
revenues fromthe General Fund 

1,162 

1,247 

1,308 

1,342 

1,369 

1,399 

Credit interest onthe HA balanoe 

758 

698 

638 

578 

518 

458 

Eliminate fuel tax evasion 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

InnovatKre financing, public-private ventures 

V 

V 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Subtotal, revenue options 

5,105 

5,887 

6,676 

7,475 

8,311 

9,208 

Total 

35140 

36 868 

38 660 

40 306 

42114 

44 005 

Potential Highway Account revenues from each 
cent per gallon motor fuels excise increase 

1 417 

1 4R1 

1 4qi 

1 

1 RRR 

1 R'ln 


Source: ART BA analysis of data from U.S. Treasury Department. Congressional Budget Office and 
FY2003BudgetoftheU.S.Go xemment 

If all of these revenue enhancements were enacted by Congress, they would add 
$5 billion to projected Highway Account revenues in fiscal year 2004. This would 
gradually rise to $9 billion in fiscal year 2009. This would allow the program to 
grow to $44 billion by fiscal year 2009, far short of the $60 billion needed just to 
maintain current structural, safety and traffic conditions. 

Whether Congress will, in fact, adopt any, or all, of these options is at this point 
a matter of conjecture. 

What is abundantly clear is that a minimally adequate Federal highway program 
after TEA-21 will require significant new revenues, beyond these seven options. 

The main sources of funds for Federal highway investment are the fees paid by 
highway users in the form of excise taxes on motor fuels-gasoline, diesel fuel and 
gasohol. Each penny of the motor fuels excise taxes currently generates about $1.7 
billion per year, with about $1.4 billion being deposited into the Highway Account 
of the Highway Trust Fund and $260 million deposited into the Mass Transit Ac- 
count. 



Iniiiacts of Fiiiiilinij Oinionsto Grow the Feileral Highway Program 
liiclutlingAiinual User Fee Rate Adjustment of2.2c8nts/galloii or 
Less & True ‘Pay-As-You-G o" I iivestni ent 0 utlay 
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ARTBA has endorsed an increase in highway user fees as needed to maintain cur- 
rent structural, safety and traffic mobility conditions on the nation’s highways and 
bridges. But highway users should not be asked to pay any more than absolutely 
necessary. The proposal I want to outline this morning is designed to provide the 
necessary level of Federal highway investment during the next 6 years at the min- 
imum cost to highway users 

“Two Cents Makes Sense” — A Funding Proposal to Meet the Investment Require- 
ments Outlined by the U.S. Department of Transportation and AASHTO 

On July 16, 2002, ARTBA announced a needs based financing proposal for TEA- 
21 reauthorization-“Two Cents Makes Sense.” The financing plan is a refinement of 
the funding recommendations ARTBA published in March 2001. 

The “Two Cents Makes Sense” plan would provide the revenue stream necessary 
to double the annual Federal investments in highways-to $60 billion-and mass tran- 
sit-to almost $14 billion-by fiscal year 2009. This proposal is the only one currently 
being discussed that would grow Federal highway investment during the next au- 
thorization period to the level the U.S. Department of Transportation (USDOT), the 
American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials (AASHTO) and 
the American Public Transportation Association (APTA) report is the minimum 
needed just to maintain current safety, traffic congestion and structural conditions. 

The “Two Cents Makes Sense” plan would provide steady, predictable and man- 
ageable Federal highway program increases-in $5 billion increments-from $35 bil- 
lion in fiscal 2004 to $60 billion in fiscal 2009. Federal transit investment would 
increase under our proposal in $1 billion annual increments. This would be achieved 
through: 

• more efficient cash management of Highway Trust Fund (HTF) revenues; and 

• a small, annual adjustment in the Federal motor fuels excise user fee rate to 
assure the revenue stream necessary to cover the government’s cash outlay in that 
year for the highway and transit programs. 

Our proposal is a logical evolution of the concept embraced by Congress in TEA- 
21 of directly linking annual highway investment to the user fee revenue stream. 

Under our proposal, the TEA-21 budget firewalls and protections would be main- 
tained. This would include annual funding guarantees in the authorization legisla- 
tion and the budgetary protections for the highway and mass transit programs, in- 
cluding the separate budget categories and the point of order in the House Rules 
that can be raised against legislation that would reduce the guaranteed funding. 

More Efficient Cash Management of Highway Trust Fund Revenues 

Under TEA-21, as has been the case for several decades, the Federal Government 
has been collecting more highway user revenue each year than it actually needs to 
pay the annual bills-or outlays-for the highway and transit programs. As a result, 
this money is being “warehoused” for up to 7 years before it is actually spent. That’s 
why the trust fund balance continues to balloon. Here’s how it happens: 

Based on years of analysis, the White House Office of Management & Budget and 
the Congressional Budget Office have determined Federal highway funds spend out 
over a period extending 7 years. This spend out rate is unique among Federal pro- 
grams. Unlike the case with virtually every other Federal program, of every dollar 
obligated during a fiscal year for the Federal highway program, only 27 cents will 
actually have to be paid out of the HTF Highway Account during the first year. The 
next year, 42 cents will be paid, followed by 17 cents the third year and smaller 
amounts in following years (See Figure 2). 
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Fig. 2 - Pace of Outlays Resulting from Obligation 
of Annual Highway Funds 



Initial 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 


Fiscal Year 

This “lag” between collection of user fee revenue from motorists and truckers to 
actual complete spend out of those revenues causes the significant annual growth 
in the Highway Trust Fund balance. Absent changes, the Highway Trust Fund’s 
Highway Account balance would grow steadily through fiscal year 2010. 

ARTBA proposes to correct this inefficient money management by returning the 
Federal highway program to a true “pay-as-you-go” approach. 

Returning to a True “Pay-as-You-Go” Approach 

In the reauthorization, Congress would set annual investment targets to work to- 
ward accomplishing needs based performance results. This could be accomplished by 
starting with $35 billion in fiscal year 2004 and ramping in $5 billion increments 
annually thereafter to $60 billion in fiscal year 2009. This would similarly be done 
for transit investment. Once these authorization levels are established, the Congres- 
sional Budget Office would determine the annual cash outlay needed to fund the 
new authorization, plus remaining past authorizations. 

The reauthorization legislation would also include authority for an annual adjust- 
ment of the Federal motor fuels user fee excise rate to produce the amount of rev- 
enue to the HTF needed to meet the highway and transit program cash outlays for 
the year. This adjustment would have two parts: (1) a base adjustment to protect 
that purchasing power of the highway and transit programs that would be linked 
to the annual Consumer Price Index (indexing); and (2) depending on U.S. Treasury 
revenue projections for the Highway Trust Fund from all sources during the upcom- 
ing year (i.e., could include possible recapture of ethanol revenues, interest on the 
trust fund, prudent use of the existing HTF balance, revenues from innovative fi- 
nancing) an adjustment in the motor fuels rate above indexing that is necessary to 
provide the revenue needed to meet the outlay target. 

By implementing these recommended changes, it is possible to increase Federal 
highway and transit investment significantly without a large, one time increase in 
the motor fuels excise user fee rate (which would also exacerbate the HTF balance 
buildup just discussed). 

Funding the annual authorizations we have proposed, would, with implementa- 
tion of the changes we have recommended, require at most an annual adjustment 
of the Federal motor fuels excise user fee rate of 2.2 cents per gallon. Approximately 
one-half cent of that increase would be the result of indexing to the CPI. If the HTF 
revenue stream were enhanced by redirection and equitable taxation of ethanol, use 
of the existing HTF balance, more revenues due to a robust economy-any or all-the 
annual adjustment in the motor fuels excise user fee rate would be lower than 2.2 
cents per gallon (including indexing)! (See Figure 3) 
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Fig. 3 - Maximum Annual Motor Fuel Excise Rate Adjustment 
Necessary To Finance a $60 Billion Federal Higtiway Program 
and $14 Billion Mass Transit Program by FY 2009 
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Revenue RABA Provision: An Approach that Eliminates Current RABA Political and 
Program Planning Problems. 

The “Two Cents Makes Sense” proposal would also replace the TEA-2 Ts RABA 
(Revenue Aligned Budget Authority) adjustment with a “Revenue RABA Provision.” 
The necessary user fee increases in Figure 3 were calculated using the most recent 
Highway Trust Fund projections by the U.S. Department of Treasury and the Con- 
gressional Budget Office. When TEA-21 is reauthorized, new calculations, based on 
the then current data, may indicate user fee increases slightly higher or lower than 
those in Figure 3. 

Under a “Revenue RABA Provision,” if revenues into the HTF during any given 
fiscal year were to fall short of outlays, then the following year the statutory motor 
fuels excise user fee rate would be automatically allowed (or certified) to increase 
by the amount required to offset the deficit and make the trust fund whole. This 
would eliminate the political problems and program disruptions that have occurred 
with the fiscal year 2003 transportation appropriation caused by the current RABA 
construct. 

Conversely, if revenues to the HTF were to exceed required outlays during a fiscal 
year, then the following year the motor fuels excise user fee rate would be automati- 
cally decreased by the amount needed to offset the resulting surplus. 

This “Revenue RABA Provision” would ensure that the highway and mass transit 
program does not contribute to the Federal deficit during the next 6 years. 

Looking Rationally at the Impact of an Annual Two Cent User Fee Adjustment: The 
Real World Gas Price Experience 

During the past year and a half, the retail price of gasoline has fluctuated by an 
average 2.6 cents per gallon per week! (See Figure 4). In 14 of the weeks, the aver- 
age national retail price of gasoline either increased or decreased by 5 cents per gal- 
lon or more. In 39 of the 75 weeks shown in Figure 4-or more than half the time- 
the average retail price nationally fluctuated at least 2 cents per gallon from 1 week 
to the next. 
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Fig. 4 - Weekly Change in Retail Price of Gasoline, 
January 2001 - September 2002 



What this means, of course, is motorists are used to paying each week the level 
of annual adjustment in the Federal motor fuels excise user fee rate proposed by 
ARTBA to support a $60 billion Federal highway and $14 billion Federal transit 
program by fiscal year 2009! 

ARTBA commissioned Zogby International to conduct a national survey of likely 
voters July 9-12, 2002, which found almost 70 percent would support an annual 2 
cent per gallon increase in the Federal motor fuels tax rate if the money it gen- 
erated was used exclusively for transportation improvements. A 2-cent gas tax in- 
crease would cost the average driver $12 per year, or 6 cents per day. That com- 
pares to the estimated $259 each motorist pays per year in extra vehicle repair and 
operating costs driving on poor roads. 

Tables 2 and 3, found at the end of this testimony, provide an analysis of how 
our “Two Cents Makes Sense” proposal would benefit individual State highway pro- 
grams, based on both the existing apportionment formulas and in response to pro- 
posals to increase minimum State returns to 95 percent. 

Maintenance of Effort Provision to Ensure Program Growth in Every State 

A key component of financing highway, bridge and mass transit improvements is 
the partnership between Federal, State and local governments to develop and main- 
tain the nation’s surface transportation network. It is critical for all partners to 
make an appropriate commitment to transportation investment. Unfortunately, a 
number of States let their own funds for highway and bridge investment lag upon 
realizing the increased Federal funds they would receive under TEA-21. 

To ensure increased Federal surface transportation investment actually results in 
more funds for transportation improvement projects, ARTBA believes the reauthor- 
ization of TEA-21 should include a “maintenance of effort” provision that makes in- 
creased apportioned Federal funds contingent on individual State highway and tran- 
sit program investment levels consistent with, at least, their prior year investment. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for the opportunity to testify before the sub- 
committee on this important subject. 

I would be happy to respond to questions. 
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Table 2 - Projected Apportion ment of Federal Highw^ Funds Among the States 
wKh a Minimum 80.5 Peicent Share under the ARTBA 'T wo Cents Makes Sense'" Proposal 
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Table 3 - Projected Apportionment of Federal Highw^ Funds Among the States 
with a Minimum 95 Percent Share under the ARTB A '7 wo Cents Makes Sense" Proposal 
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Responses of William Buechnee Questions from Senator Voinovich 

Question 1. What level of funding could the Highway Trust Fund support over the 
life of the next highway bill if the Federal gas tax is not increased? 

Response. The first line of the attached table shows the latest official estimate of 
revenues into the Highway Account of the Highway Trust Fund from the Congres- 
sional Budget Office and the U.S. Department of the Treasury. It shows that High- 
way Account revenues will grow by about $1 billion annually, from just over $30 
billion in fiscal year 2004 to just under $35 billion by fiscal year 2009. Under TEA- 
21, Congress established an arrangement where the funding level for the highway 
program each fiscal year is to be set equal to Highway Account revenues the pre- 
vious fiscal year. If that arrangement were carried into the next authorization legis- 
lation, funding for the highway program would grow to about $33.8 billion in fiscal 
year 2009, or about $2 billion above the fiscal year 2002 level. Just to maintain fis- 
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cal year 2002 purchasing power would require program growth to $37.5 billion by 
fiscal year 2009, assuming inflation matches the 2.4 percent annual increase pro- 
jected by the President’s Council of Economic Advisers. Failure to reach at least this 
funding level would result in a significant cut in the actual amount of highway con- 
struction and repair work that could be performed. 

It is also important to note that the Federal motor fuels excise teix is, in fact, a 
user fee which ensures that the Federal investment in highways is funded solely 
by highway users. We agree with President Ronald Reagan, who said November 27, 
1982 in his weekly radio address to the Nation that “good tax policy decrees that 
wherever possible a fee for a service should be assessed against those who directly 
benefit from the service. Our highways were built largely with such a user fee — 
the gasoline tax. I think it makes sense to follow that principle in restoring them 
to the condition we all want them to be in.” 

Question 2. Financing for the Highway Trust Fund is derived from a variety of 
Federal highway user taxes, including excise taxes on motor fuels (gasoline, gasohol, 
diesel, and special fuels) and truck-related teixes on truck tires, sales of trucks, and 
the use of heavy vehicles. Besides increasing the Federal gas teix by 2 cents per gal- 
lon, do you recommend any increases to any of the other Federal highway user fees? 

Response. ARTBA’s “Two Cents Makes Sense” proposal is a program that would 
increase Federal investment in highway improvements from $35 billion in fiscal 
year 2004 to $60 billion in fiscal year 2009 through an increase in the Federal motor 
fuels tax of just over 2 cents per gallon per year, if Congress does not provide for 
any other new revenue sources. The above table shows the potential revenue impact 
of some new revenue sources that have been identified. If Congress were to enact 
any of these, the required motor fuels tax increase would be smaller than 2 cents 
per year. ARTBA supports the options listed in the table. Increasing the truck use 
taxes would also be an option, but ARTBA has not examined the potential revenue 
effect. ARTBA supports the current policy of financing Federal highway investment 
through fees levied on highway users, including the truck use taxes. As the table 
makes clear, however, it will be impossible to increase funding for highway invest- 
ment during the next 6 years without additional revenues. ARTBA’s “Two Cents 
Makes Sense” proposal would fund the Federal highway program at a level that 
would meet the nation’s highway investment needs during the next 6 years at the 
lowest cost to America’s highway users, and we hope Congress will seriously con- 
sider it. 

Responses William Buechner to Additional Questions from Senator Reid 

Questions 1. Both your organization and the American Society of Civil Engineers 
propose raising the Federal gas tax to provide additional infrastructure investment. 
This hearing has made it clear that additional funding is necessary to improve the 
conditions and performance of our transportation system. As an economist can you 
elaborate on the economic benefits of increasing the level of investment in our high- 
way, transit and rail infrastructures? 

Response. There are a number of ways increased investment in transportation in- 
frastructure would benefit the American economy. 

Jobs. — ^According to the Federal Highway Administration, each $1 billion of Fed- 
eral investment in highways supports approximately 47,500 jobs throughout the 
U.S. economy. This includes onsite construction jobs, jobs in firms that provide prod- 
ucts and services to highway contractors, jobs in Federal, State and local DOTs, and 
jobs induced in other parts of the economy as the resulting wage and salary income 
is spent for household goods and services. ARTBA has calculated that transportation 
construction annually supports more than 2.5 million jobs in the construction and 
supplier industries, and probably well over 4 million jobs when all of the induced 
jobs in other sectors of the economy are included. An increase in Federal investment 
in highway, transit and rail infrastructure would generate new jobs and help 
strengthen the recovery from the recent economic downturn. Standard and Poor’s 
economists calculate that investment in infrastructure and defense procurement are 
the most stimulative forms of fiscal policy, including teix cuts. 

Productivity. — The level of mobility provided by the U.S. transportation system to 
individuals and freight movements has a significant impact on the productivity and 
growth of the U.S. economy. Today, the nation’s highways are its warehouse. During 
the 1980’s and 1990’s, the adoption of just-in-time delivery by manufacturing firms 
allowed billions of dollars of financial resources that had been tied up in inventories 
to be invested in more productive uses, which contributed to the strong growth of 
the economy during those decades. Growing congestion in the U.S., both urban and 
rural, however, impedes the use of just-in-time delivery. If firms are forced to pro- 
tect their production schedules by warehousing inputs and products, this process 
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would be reversed, which would negatively affect productivity. Many service-pro- 
ducing industries also depend on mobility to get employees where they are needed. 
Time spent maneuvering employees through and around congestion is diverted from 
more productive uses and economic growth. 

Congestion costs. — Congestion also costs households billions of dollars in wasted 
time and motor fuel, and impairs the quality of life. The annual report on Conges- 
tion in America by the Texas Transportation Institute documents the growing cost 
of congestion to American households. If the Federal highway program is funded at 
a level that fails to address congestion, the problem will continue to worsen during 
the next 6 years and the costs will continue to grow. 

International competitiveness. — Improving the nation’s transportation infrastruc- 
ture and reducing transportation costs is critical to maintaining the nation’s com- 
petitiveness in world markets. Other nations are well aware of this and have made 
significant improvements to their transportation systems to give their industries an 
edge. With the U.S. trade deficit growing each year, transportation investment be- 
comes increasingly important to U.S. competitiveness, including investment in 
freight rail, water ports and intermodal connectors. 

Federal budget. — As pointed out earlier, each $1 billion of Federal investment in 
highways supports approximately 47,500 jobs. The average wage of highway con- 
struction workers is $812 per week, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, or 
about $42,000 per year. Workers in supplier industries, such as aggregates mining, 
asphalt and concrete production and equipment manufacturing, earn even more per 
year. Thus each $1 billion of Federal highway investment supports almost $2 billion 
of family earnings, and probably much more. According to the Fiscal Year 2002 
Budget of the President of the United States, the marginal teix rate on earnings is 
about 27 percent, include both the personal income tax and both halves of the social 
security teix. This means $1 billion of Federal highway investment generates about 
$540 million of Federal income and social security teix receipts. The net budget cost 
of each $1 billion of Federal highway program funding is thus less than $500 mil- 
lion. 

Public health. — Each year, there are more than 42,000 highway traffic fatalities. 
According to the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration, more than 15,000 
of these fatalities involve poor road conditions or out-of-date highway alignments. 
In addition, more than 3,000,000 people are injured each year in highway crashes. 
The annual cost of motor vehicle crashes is over $230 billion, including lost work- 
place and household productivity, medical costs and property damage. Many of the 
fatalities and costs could be avoided by improvements in highway infrastructure, 
such as improving shoulders, widening and straightening lanes, installing median 
barriers and guard rails, and installing traffic signs and signals. Increasing Federal 
highway investment would be a proven way to save American lives. 


Statement of William D. Ankner, Ph.D., Director, Rhode Island Department 

OF Transportation 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit this statement on an issue that has very 
serious implications for the quality of our highway infrastructure, and which I un- 
derstand has already been discussed in previous hearings before this committee. I 
speak of the issue of truck size and weight and of the disproportionate amount of 
pavement and bridge damage caused by heavy trucks — and more specifically, of the 
huge increases in infrastructure damage we would experience if current truck size 
and weight limits are relaxed, as some are advocating. 

Since 1996 I have had the honor of serving as Director of the Rhode Island De- 
partment of Transportation. I am also a past president of the Northeast Association 
of State Transportation Officials, a past member of the Executive Committee of the 
American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials (AASHTO), 
and a member of the Transportation Research Board (TRB) Executive Committee. 

I understand the compelling pressures at issue in the debate over truck sizes and 
weights, with some arguing forcefully that rapidly growing demand for freight 
transport necessitates legislation to permit the operation of longer and heavier 
trucks on our Interstate Highways. 

While I appreciate the economic arguments for larger and heavier trucks, I could 
not disagree more strongly with the conclusion. While the advocates of lifting the 
current restrictions can cite studies, including a recent TRB report, which appear 
to support their arguments in favor of increased truck sizes and weights, other more 
authoritative studies and reports — and my own long experience — convince me that 
if an 3 d;hing. Congress should strengthen the existing limits. 
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The trucking industry has been masterful in shaping this issue. The incremental 
increases have been just enough for them to argue that their impact on safety and 
the infrastructure is similar to current conditions. The problem is that the total cul- 
mination of the increases poses a serious threat to safety and the infrastructure, 
particularly the aging and design-deficient infrastructure in the Northeast and Mid- 
dle Atlantic States. Congress needs to examine this issue not solely on the basis of 
what these impacts are compared to current conditions, but where we have come 
from and where we want to go. In my judgment, the size and weight where we have 
come from has exceeded the structural and operational capacity of the highway sys- 
tem in Rhode Island. Similarly, I believe that longer and heavier trucks should not 
be our future in the Northeast. 

There are three central reasons for maintaining or strengthening current Federal 
limits on truck size and weight: bigger trucks would cause massive increases in in- 
frastructure damage, particularly to bridges; they do not fully pay for the damage 
they cause; and they would make our highways more dangerous both for motorists 
and for truck drivers. 

Heavy trucks are already responsible for a disproportionate amount of pavement 
damage: at the current Federal limit of 80,000-pounds, a five-axle truck does as 
much damage as 9,600 cars. Adding weight to the same truck will sharply increase 
pavement damage: at 100,000 pounds the truck will do as much damage as 27,000 
cars. (Calculations are based on AASHTO’s Road Test.) Bigger trucks will also cause 
a massive increase in bridge costs. According to the 2000 US Department of Trans- 
portation Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study (US DOT Study), national 
operations of longer combination vehicles — long double and triple trailer trucks — 
would cost the country $319 billion ($53 billion in capital costs and $266 billion in 
user delay costs). (US DOT Study, August 2000, Vol. Ill, p. VI-12.) 

Even without building new highways, the US will need to spend $1,132 trillion 
per year simply to maintain the condition of the current bridge and highway system. 
(US DOT, 1999 Status Report on the Nation’s Highways, Bridges, and Transit, Ex- 
hibit 7-1, p. 7-5.) The infrastructure damage and new costs that would result from 
a weakening of current truck size and weight limits would add considerably to this 
already staggering figure. 

In Rhode Island, 60 percent of our bridges are already structurally deficient or 
functionally obsolete. For fiscal year 2003, we are faced with $110 million of bridge 
and highway restoration that we are unable to undertake. Most of my counterparts 
in other States are also suffering from a lack of funding to cover necessary road and 
bridge repairs. 

Moreover, bigger trucks substantially underpay their share of highway costs, ac- 
cording to the Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study. For example, a five-axle 
truck registered at 80,000 pounds pays only 80 percent of its highway costs. Long 
double trailer trucks and triples pay 70 percent. Heavier trucks pay even less of 
their costs. For example, one 100,000-pound five-axle truck pays 40 percent of its 
costs. (2000 Addendum to the Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study, unpublished 
Table 3.) 

In addition to these issues of infrastructure damage and cost underpayment, big- 
ger trucks will be less safe. 

In the Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study, USDOT compared the safety 
of multi-trailer trucks to single trailer trucks. It found that multi-trailer trucks 
“could be expected to experience an 11 percent higher overall fatal crash rate than 
single-trailer combinations.” (p. VIH-5.) Heavier single trailer trucks will also be 
more dangerous. According to the University of Michigan Transportation Research 
Institute, there is a strong statistical link between higher weights and a greater risk 
of fatalities. (US DOT Study, Phase 1, Working Paper 1 & 2, 1995, p. 37.) One rea- 
son is that heavier singles will tend to have a higher center of gravity, making them 
more likely to roll over. (US DOT Study, p. VIII-8.) 

For all of these reasons, I believe it is imperative that Congress retain jurisdiction 
over truck size and weight on the Federal System. Proponents of bigger trucks have 
asked for a “State option” plan whereby the States would be able to set their own 
truck size and weight limits on the most important part of the Federal system: the 
Interstate Highways. But any law regarding the national transportation system 
should have national oversight. 

This State option ploy by the industry has been tried before. The trucking indus- 
try is only interested in a “State option” so that it can then come back and show 
how harmful States that have not increased size and weight are to the economy and 
interstate commerce, and unfair to the trucking industry that has invested lOO’s of 
millions of dollars in new equipment that they cannot optimally use. The industry 
will then call upon Congress to use the Interstate Commerce Clause to correct the 
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inequities and allow the bigger trucks. They did with doubles. They are tr 3 dng to 
do it again. 

Congress should reject any proposals to increase truck size and weight. But Con- 
gress should also take it one step further. There are loopholes in the current law 
that allow trucks to get longer and heavier, and weights on the National Highway 
System (NHS) are being ratcheted up. The Safe Highways and Infrastructure Pres- 
ervation Act, H.R. 3132, which has been introduced in the House of Representatives, 
would put a stop to these backdoor increases. The bill would freeze truck size and 
weight limits on the National Highway System and close loopholes in the law that 
allow longer and heavier trucks. The Senate should consider a similar measure. 

In Rhode Island as elsewhere in the Nation, highway users have grown all too 
accustomed to the delays and hazards that have become commonplace on our aging 
highway system. As the committee prepares to reauthorize the Transportation Eq- 
uity Act for the 21st Century and to reinvest in maintaining and improving the 
highway infrastructure, I hope you will also maintain or strengthen the current, 
common sense limitations on truck size and weight. 

1. Cambridge Systematics, Freight Impacts on Ohio’s Roadway System, 2002, ES 
4. 

43 Council of Economic Advisors, the President’s “FY 2003 Budget of the U.S. 
Government.” 
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